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Value  of  currency  of  invoice.  .391,  1067,  1219 
Canada-West  Indies  trade  agreement,  1920.  339 
ratifications  1433.  1S17 

Canary  islands : 

Sante  Cruz  de  Teneriffe  621 

Canned  fish : 

Australia,    New    South   Wales,  marking 

weight  of  contents  on  labels  211 
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Canned  fruits: 

France,  regulations  for  marking  1741 

Great  Britain,  fixed  tariff  rate  on..    ..  997 

Canned  goods: 

Japan,  market  for  871 

Canned  herring : 

Australia,  competition  against  Canadian  210 

Canned  lobster  : 

France,  market  for  in  1060 

Canned  milk : 

China,  market  for  1060 

Canned  salmon: 

France,  demand   for  1092 

Great  Britain,  prices  in  1179 

Canning: 

Canada,  sanitary  open-top  cans  1723 

Great  Britain,  growth  of  industry..  ..1459 
Carpets : 

Australia,  demand  for  354 

Carriages : 

Argentina,   imports,   1913-18  158 

Carts: 

Argentina,   imports,   1913-18  158 

Cash  against  documents : 

France,  as  affecting  imports  1091 

Cash  on  delivery : 

India  123 

Cassava  : 

British     West     Indies,     British  Guiana 

industry  in  748 

Catalogues : 

Australia,  prepayment  of  duty  748 

South  Africa  1816 

Uruguay,  Canadian  for  944 

Cattle : 

Belgium,  Canadian  at  Antwerp.  .  ....  .  .  500 

Caustic  soda : 

Japan,  importation  of  .....1074 

industry  1771 

Cement : 

Australia,  scarcity  of  Portland  354 

Tasmania,  cement  plant  for  1369 

wanted  1781 

Brazil,  imports  1595 

Holland,  industry  in   33 

Japan,  industry  1508 

New  Zealand,  demand  for  309 

shortage  665 

Spain,  removal  of  import  duty  on..  ..1477 
Cereals : 

Great  Britain,  probable  import  needs.  .  .  .  787 

Italy,  crop  of,  1920  1200 

permits  required  for  importation..  ..1766 
Roumania,  export  of  1419 

Certificates  of  origin  : 

Greece   1367,  1670 

Italy,  value  of  Canadian  1219 

Ceylon  : 

Motor  show  syndicate  619 

Paper  making  in  1149 

Chair  parts : 

Great  Britain,  market  for,  and  dowels..  719 

Cheese : 

France,   demand   for  Canadian  1093 

Chemicals : 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  425,  1178 

importations  of  425 

Greece,  imports  1515 

South  Africa,  imports   1044,  1123 

Chickens : 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  1178 
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Chile : 

Cement  in  demand  309 

Commercial  and  industrial  development.  813 

Consular  fees  increase   ..1067 

Copper  production  813 

Electrical  goods  market  in  1316 

International  railway  814 

Invoice  requirements  611 

Lyceum  for  Valdivia  813 

Petroleum  concessions  814 

Port  of  Antofagasta  1726 

Railway  tenders  814 

transportation  difficulties  812 

Reports  by  George  Mallett,  Valparaiso: 

July  25,  1920   812 

Shipping  services,  new,  to  North  America  813 

Southern,  goods  in  demand  308 

Tariff  increase  1450,  1653 

Trade  opportunities  in  532 

Water  service  to  Los  Ancles.  813 

China : 

American  phonographs  invade  1139 

Articles  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  .  429 

Calendar  advertising  in  181 

Condensed  milk  from  Manchuria  13  72 

Coal  export  to  Europe  690 

Engineering  demands  of,  growing   ..  ..121S 

Financing  agents  in  1451 

Goods  wanted  for  department  stores    .  .  307 

Industrial  exhibition  at  Peking  619 

Invoice  requirements  381,  1592 

Marking  of  goods  for  160i 

Prejudice  against  certain  colours  in..  ..113? 
Reports   of   Trade    Commissioner   J.  W. 
Ross,  Shanghai : 

July  2,  1920  375,  377,  3S1 

Sept.  15,  1920  1264,  1385 

Reports  of  H.  K.  Woo,  clerk  in  office  of 

Trade  Commissioner  42£ 

Resumption  of  trade  with  Germany..  ..1220 
Rubber  goods  in  demand  in  Mukden  dis- 
trict 833 

Silver  exchange   fall   and    its   effect  on 

trade  377 

Tight  containers  for  export  1389 

Tinned  milk  market  in  1060 

Trade  of,  1919  1264 

of :  Canada's  share  1383 

with  Germany  revived  1602 

Tung  oil  9  IS 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Bill  and 

its  effects  375 

Clearing  house: 

Holland,  international  143 

Clock  movements : 

Great  Britain,  importations  267 

Clothes  pegs : 

Australia,  market  for  wooden  1262 

Clothing : 

South  Africa,  imports  1446 

Coal : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  shipments 

to  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  573 

Canada,  export  from,  restricted  392 

China,  export  to  Europe  696 

Holland,  situation  in  1436 

Italy*  imports  1199 

lignite  production  739 

Cobalt  metal  : 

Japan,  wanted  in  1779 

Colombia : 

Invoice  requirements  612 

Combines : 

Germany,  enamel  ware  S15 
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Commercial  travellers  : 

Chile,  tax  upon                                        ..  467 

India,   concessions  on   railways   530 

swvden,  regulations  re   50 

Oompaniea : 

Italy,  joint  stock,  1919   739 

Condensed  milk  : 

Franco,  demand   falls  off  1092 

Japan,  depression  in  market  871 

Manchuria,  shipments  from  1372 

Confectionery : 

Australia,  new  confectionery  208 

Great  Britain,  confectioners  and  overseas 

trade  .1177 

Consular  fees : 

Increase  in  1067 

Containers : 

China,  light,  for  export  1387 

Contracts : 

Great  Britain,  cancelled  319 

the  "variation"  clause  1138 

Co-operatives : 

South  Africa,  league  of  organizations  in.  1048 
Copper : 

Chile,  production  .  .  813 

Japan,  output  of  1269 

Copra : 

Australia,  ex<portation  of  574 

■South  Sea  Islands,  export  269 

Cork : 

/Substitute  for  1534 

Cost  of  living: 

France,  declining  1501 

Cotton  : 

Australia,  Queensland,   growing   in..  ..1369 
Dutch  East  Indies,  cheap  socks  in  de- 
mand 1138 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  trade   10 

research  plans  in  Lancashire   71 

Italy,  industry  in  144 

syndicate  Cor  cotton  growing  1378 

Japan,  industry  suffers  1185 

Mesopotamia,  growing  in  918 

South  Africa,  imports  1285 

Cranes : 


Australia,  New  South  Wales,  demand  for.  1368 
Credits : 

Austx^alia,  difficulty  in  furnishing.  .1227,  1361 
New  Zealand,  restriction  of,  by  banks..  155 6 
South  Africa,  restriction  of,  by  banks.. 1594 


Crops  : 

Argentina,  estimate  1 789 

outlook  9,  351,  1656 

Great  Britain,  acreage  718,  1476 

estimated     yields,     in     England  and 
Wales  12521,  1558 

prospects  3,  3(51,  943 

Holland,  area  under  field  1026 

condition  49  7,  143'5 

Roumania  982 

Cuba : 

Automobile   tires   and   inner   tubes   in.  .  437 

Building  brick   required  in  538 

Great  Britain,  best  tobacco  customer.  .  217 

Gypsum,  Canadian,  for  5*17,  722 

Hay  and  oats,   Canadian,   in  demand..  668 

Immigration  to  268 

Imports  of  Canadian  products  794 

Mineral  production.  216 

Moratorium  1531 

Oats,  Canadian,  wanted  540 

Port  congestion  52:* 


Paoe. 

Cuba — Con. 

Potatoes,  market  for   667 

Railroad  rolling  stock  purchasers   888 

Recent  development  of  trade  with  Can- 
ada  79i 

Reports  of  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Havana : 

July  9,  1920  216,  217 

July  13,  H9-30'   2<88 

July  16,  19210   437 

August   2l0,    1920    637 

August  31,  1920   790 

September  4,  1920   8iS7 

September  8,  1920  ..  888 

Rice  importation  embargo                      ..  957 

Sugar  production  statistics,  1918-19..    ..  217 

situation  in   887 

Currency : 

Australia,  note  issue  1561 

Canada,  value  of,  of  invoice  391 

Roumania,  redemption  of  crown  notes..  9i8l 
reform  in  38,  1422 

Cyprus : 

Invoice  requirements  106S 

Czecho-Slovakia : 

Agricultural  machinery  for  199 

Control  of  foreign  commerce  in  1103 

Glass  industry  jS14 

Paper  industry  of  H74 

production  in  $96 

Principal  trade  channels  157," 


Reports   of  Trade  Commissioner   L.  D. 
Wilgress : 

July  31,  1920..  1103,  1174,  1323,  1413, 

1521,  1569,  1645,  1696,  1762,  1814 
Tariff,    "turnover"    and    "luxury"   taxes.  533 


Timber  resources  117 

Trade  statistics  1696 

D 

Dairy  produce : 

Argentina,  international  exhibition..  ..1433 

Great  Britain,  decline  in  Ireland  49  6 

Weddel's  review  1297 

Debt : 

Australia,  Commonwealth  public   S53 

Denmark : 

Agency  costs  in   14 

Apple  market   56S 

Fishing  industry  condition   609 

Invoice  requirements   690 

Oil  as  fuel  in  industrial  plants   473 

New  banking  law   70 

Doors  : 

Great  Britain,  competition  from  Sweden.  1025 
market  for  pine  12r..°. 

Dowels : 

Great  Britain,  market  for  719 

Drawbacks  : 

Canada,  customs,  on  manufacturing  ma- 
terials 528 

oleomargarine  1534 

Dumping : 


Argentina,  proposed  legislation  against.  39-5 
Japan,   "anti-dumping"   measures ..  62)0,  1220 


Dutch  East  Indies : 

Hosiery  market  in  Sumatra   ..1594 

Rice    straw    as    material    in    paper  in- 
dustry 1306 

Stock  accumulation  in  1139 
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Dye: 

Prom  shellfish  205 

Dyestuffs : 

Japan,  industry  1771 

£ 

East  Africa : 

Invoice  requirements  690 

Equador : 

Port  of  Guayaquil  1775 

Unfavourable  financial  conditions  986 

Eggs : 

Canada,  certificates  for,  exported ..  529,  621 
Great   Britain,   Canadian   in   Scotland..  7S|8 

control  prices  resumed  1251 

defective  Canadian  packages  1789 

Egyptian  in  879 

future  shortage  352 

maximum  prices  1 4  05 

Egypt : 

Business  conditions  502 

Port  Said  243 

Tenders  for  steel  rails  3'23 

Tractor,  agricultural,   trials  582 

Wheat  and   flour,  opening  for  1347 

Electric  light  wiring : 

Australia,  new  regulation  613 

Electric  power : 

Italy,  new  plants  1377 

Electrical  equipment : 

Australia,  Brown  Coal    Fields    to  Mel- 
bourne 1163 

New  Zealand,  hydro  1263 

Sweden,  for  paper  mill  923 

Electrical  goods  : 

Chile,  market  in  1316 

Electricity : 

Germany,    conditions    in  manufacturing 

business  L677 

Electricity  : 

New  Zealand,  big  schemes  306 

Enamelware: 

Germany,  combine  in  815 

Exchange : 

Argentina,  effect  of  rise  in  dollar  1720 

Australia,  difficulty  of  firms  in  making 

payment  to   Canada  1227,  1361 

judicial  decision  affecting  rate  of  1723,  1820 

new  regulations  re  rate  of  1775 

payment  for  Canadian  goods  in  Cana- 
dian funds   69 

rates  for  customs  duties  1562 

Brazil,  and  selling  terms  1504 

British  West  Indies,  Canadian  quotations 

in  New  York  funds  517 

Canada,  on  ocean  freight  rates  1686 

China,  fall  in  silver  and  its  effect  377 

Great     Britain,     German     influence  on 

Eondon  Stock  Exchange  1406 

India,  developments  244 

New  Zealand,  conversion  and  1564 

rates  of  r  309 

Roumania,  goods  with  Austria  1422 

situation  in  359 

United  States,  influence  of  abnormal  ratesl722 
Exhibitions  : 

Argentina,   dairy  619,1433 

international  1636 

Australia,  touring  picture  1559 

Belgium,     International     Exhibition  of 

Architecture  1099 

second  Brussels  Fair  1S09 
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Exhibitions- -Con. 

Ceylon,   motor   show   syndicate  619 

China,  industrial,  at  Peking  619 

Forthcoming  241.  1665 

Great   Britain,    British    Industries  Fair 

788,  1097,  1499,  1808 

Canadian  Industries  (London)  109 

Glasgow    Engineering    and  Electrical 

Exhibition  1047 

Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  89,  1095,  1096 

Holland,  forthcoming   32 

Italy,  floating  fair  741 

permanent  Milan  sample  fair  1765 

Export  credits : 

Great  Britain,  scheme  of  1407 

Export  orders : 

Cancellation  of  719 

Expropriation : 

Roumania,  distribution  of  lands  1422 


F 

Factories : 

Australia,  government  956 

Federated  Malay  States  : 

Trade  opportunities  in  200 

Fencing  materials : 

Argentina,  market  for  958 

Finance  : 

Greece  803 

Italy,  budget  1377 

Japan,  conditions  in  1444 

troubles  \.    .  .  243 

New  Zealand  1564 

outlook   309,  1263 

Finland  : 

Trade  possibilities  with  544 

Fish  and  fisheries  : 

Argentina,  market  for  products  5S4 

Australia,  market  for  products  1484 

New  South  Wales,  industry  at  Norfolk 

Island  886 

Belgium,  trade  in  1756 

Canada,  Magdalen  Islands  i>289 

Denmark,  condition  of  industry  609 

Fashions  in  1503 

France,  frozen  in  demand  1502 

Japan,  demand  for  fish  scales  1817 

experimental  work  1771 

France,  development  of  industry  620 

Great  Britain,  sea:  statistics  424 

Norway,  trade  (and  oil)  37,  380,  689,  1212 

Flax: 

Belgium,  situation  in  669 

Germany,  plans  for  growing  765 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  importation  into 

Ireland  876 

crop  in  Ireland  94  3 

prospects  for  Canadian  20" 

report  on  substitutes  for  T»;i 

Holland,  situation  in  575 

International  federation  of  producers.  .  .  .  IT-':'. 

New  cleaning  machine  310 

Still  scarce  12 SO 

Flour  : 

Egypt,  opening  for  in  1347 

Great  Britain,  prices  for  imported..  ..1142 

price  of,  and  bread  1252 

Japan,  market  in  1 26 S 

renews  import  duty  1712 

Roumania,  control  of  1820 

requirements  for  milling  982 
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Foodstuffs: 

Argentina,  ruling  for  labelling  625 

Australia,  Now  South  Wales,  cost  of.  .  .  .  885 
British   West   Indies,  Trinidad,  Imperial 

preference  1433 

Great  Britain,  prices  slightly  fall  1787 

still  controlled  1556 

Roumania,  available  for  export  9S4 

Forests  : 

Norway,  fires  379 

Formosa  : 

Camphor  exports  167 

France: 

Animals,  certain  live,  prohibited  import.  .  475 

Apples,  market  in  1093 

Building  blocks  from  clinkers  830 

Butter  in  demand  1093 

Canadian  cheese  in  demand  1093 

Tanned  lobster,  market  for  1092 

salmon,  demand  for  1092 

Condensed  milk  demand  falls  off  1092 

Fish,  frozen,  in  demand  1502 

Fishing  industry  development  620 

Imports  and  exports  38,  42,  1501 

Lumber  prices  in  Paris  395 

"Luxury"  importation  embargo  likely  to 

be  lifted  245 

import   prohibitions   modification.  .    .  .  304 

Meat  prices  advance  1501 

Newsprint  import  prohibition  1389 

Payment  against  documents  1091 

Pork  products  market  1093 

Regulations  for  marking  canned  fruits..  1741 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Hercule 
Bar  re,  Paris  : 

May  21,  1920   38 

July  16,  1920   395 

August  10,  1920   949 

September  20,  1920  1091 

October  20,  1920  1501 

Tariff:  "co-efficients  of  increase" ..  172,  395 
increase  on  musical  instruments..  ..1093 
modification     of      import  restriction 

regime  532 

new  budget  proposals  173 

reduced  on  re-exportations  172 

"turnover"  tax  464,  1295 

Taxation  under  new  budget  392 

Wheat  crop  1503 

F 

Freights  : 

Brazil,  drop  in  1071 

Norway,  market  37,  380,  610,  1263 

French  West  Indies  : 

Market  for  iron  pots  and   oil   presses ..  1263 

Fruits : 

Australia,  canned  and  fresh  1633 

New   South  Wales,   export  prohibition 

of  unsound.  574 

Great  Britain,  price:  report  on  622 

Holland,  condition  of  small  in   31 

Japan,  import  prohibited  1185 

Fuel: 

Holland,  situation  in   34 

Furniture: 

Argentina,  trade  in  1656 

G 

Gasoline  engines : 

Japan,  market  for  1564 

Gelatine : 

Australia,   New  South  Wales,  manufac- 
ture in  .136  S 
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Germany  : 

Apple  market  569 

Conditions     in     electric  manufacturing 

business  1677 

Flax-growing  plans  in  765 

Goods  on  British  market  1352 

Importations  with  Argentina  1656 

Influence  on  stock  exchange  of  1406 

Iron  trade's  unsatisfactory  state  1074 

Limited  trading  with  Australia  355 

Dines  of  competition  in  South  Africa.. 1629 
Resumes  trade  with  British  West  Indies.  1723 

trade  with  China  1220 

trade  with  South  Africa  1629 

Revival  of  imports  into  Great  Britain ..  1555 

Shoe  industry  overstocked  1419 

Tariff,  "Conventional,"  applied  to  goods 

of  any  origin   ..  693 

Trade  with  China  revived  1602 

Germany  (Occupied  Territory)  : 

Import  restriction   .  .  .  619 

Glass : 

Czecho-Slovakia,  industry  1814 

Glue  : 

Australia,  New   South  Wales,   glue  and 

gelatine  manufacture  136S 

Gold: 

Australia,  price  of  1561 

Grain : 

Belgium,  home  grown  situation  in..  ..1652 
Canada : 


Grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax 
in  store  at  terminal  elevators,  interior 
terminal  elevators,  and  at  public  ele- 
vators in  the  East  by  weeks,  49,  120, 
177,  247,  314,  400,  472,  537,  624,  695, 
768,  835,  920,  1000,  1071,  1141,  1226, 
1305,   1386,   1461,   1540,  1601,  1667,  1728 

Number  of  cars  of  grain  and  total 
quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and 
other  points  in  the  Western  Division 
for  stated  periods..    ..317,  542,  838, 

1145,  1466,  1732 

Preliminary  statement  of  grains  ground 
and  products  produced  therefrom  in 
Eastern  Canada  403 

Preliminary  statement  of  Grain  ground 
and  products  produced  therefrom  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions 
together  with  the  total  for  the  whole 
of  Canada  by  months..    ..180,  475, 

771,  1230,  1390,  1734 

Quantity  of  grain  in  store  at  terminal 
elevators,  interior  terminal  elevators 
and  at  public  elevators  in  the  West- 
ern Division  and  in  the  East,  also 

U.S.  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  

48,  119,  176,  246,  313,  399,  471,  536, 
767,  834,  919,  999,  1070,  1140,  1225, 
1304,   1385,   1460,  1538,  1600,  1666,  1727 

Quantities  of  United  States  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  corn  in  store  at  public 
elevators  in  the  East  by  weeks.. 5 0„ 
123,  181.  250,  316,  402,  474.  540,  623, 
694,  698,  772,  840,  9213,  1003,  1074. 
1144,    1229,    1308,    1389,    1464,  1542. 

1604,  1670.  1731 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during  the  stated  periods 

541,   1003,  1147 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Canadian  grain  at  the  pub- 
lic terminal  elevators,  interior  ter- 
minal elevators  and  public  elevators 
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Grain — Con, 
Canada — Con. 

in  tire  Western  Division,  and  in 
the  East,  also  U.S.  Atlantic  seaboard 
ports,  by  weeks — 52,  122,  179,  249, 
320,  404,  476,  539,  626,  697,  7710, 
837,  922,  1,00'2,  1072,  1143,  1228, 
1307,  1388,  1463,   1541,  1603,  1669,  1730 

Statement  showing  what  quantities  of 
grain  shipped  from  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur  during  crop  year, 
1919-20  _  1075,  1465 

Wheat  and  other  grain  in  store  at  ter- 
minal elevators,  interior  terminal  ele- 
vators and  public  elevators  in  the 
East  at  stated  dates,  with  compari- 
sons for  five  years.. 51,  121,  178, 
248,  31i5,  401,  473,  538,  625,  696,  769, 
836,,  9121,  1001,  1073,  1142,  1227, 
1306,    1387,   1462,    1539,    1602,  1662, 

16&8,  172,9 

Recapitulation's,  comparative  figures  for 
ten  months  ending  June  30,  1920..  319 

Recapitulation,  comparative  figures  for 
eleven  months  ending  June  30,  1920.  54  4 

Recapitulation,  comparative  figures  for 
twelve  months  ending  August  31, 
1920  841 

Recapitulation,  comparative  figures  for 
one  month  ending  September  30. 
1920  1147 

Recapitulation,  cotmparative  figures  for 
two  months  ending  October  31, 
1920  1468 

Recapitulation,  comparative  figures  for 
the  three  months  ending  November 
30,  1920  1734 

Great  Britain,  handling  on  the  Clyde.  .  .  .  648 

Italy,  shortage  1377 

situation  1765 

Japan,  Government  may  build  granaries. .1770 
ries  1770 

South  Africa,  elevators  23*7 

Gramophones  : 

Australia,  demand  for  parts  955 

Great  Britain: 

Acreage  under  crops  in  Ireland  1476 

Admission  of  travellers'  luggage  563 

Agencies  for  Canada  in  New  York.  .    .  .  766 

Apples.     See  under  Apples. 

Bacon,    controlled    price    advance..  ..1405 

Barytes,  demand  for  1167,  1403 

Boot   and  shoe  operatives'   wages.  .    .  .  311 

Boots  and  shoes  surplus  .832 

Box  shook  trade  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  109  4 
Bristol,   reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
N.   D.   Johnston : 
'October  29,  1920  1687 

trade  of  port  1687 

British  Columbia  timbers,  reports  on.  .  .  .1055 

Empire  Exhibition  1499 

Engineering  Standards  Association  new 
publications  1144 

Industries  Fair,  1921  78S,  1097,  18*0'S 

Business  conditions  in  Ireland  939 

integrity  698 

Butter  boxes  wanted  for  Ireland  1179 

prices  1122 

Canadian  imports  into,  1919  1790 

Cancelled  contracts  319 

Canned  salmon  prices  1179 

Canning  industry  1459 

Cereal   import   needs,   probable  787 

Chair  parts  and  dowels,  market  for.  .   .  .  719 
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Chemicals,  demand  for  4  25 

importation  of  425 

Clock  movements  importation  267 

Confectioners  and  overseas  trade  117  7 

Cotton   research   plans   in  Manchester.  .  71 

trade  conditions   10 

C.P.O.S.  steamer  launched  on  Clyde..  ..  268 
Crop  acreage  (England  and  Wales)  718,  1476 

prospects  3,  351,  571.  943 

yields  in  England  and  Wales.  .  .  .1252,  15  5  8 

Dairying  decline  in  Ireland  496 

Defective  Canadian  egg  packages  being 

sent  1789 

Doors,  competition  from  Sweden  1025 

Eggs,  Canadian,  in  Scotland  788 

future  shortage  315  2 

prices  control  resumed  1251 

prices,  maximum  1405 

Egyptian  eggs  in  879 

Empire   Timber   Exhibition  20  4 

Empress  of  Canada  launched  716 

Establishing  a  line  in  1752 

Export  credits  scheme  1407 

Fisheries,  sea  424 

Flax   importations,   prospects  for  Cana- 
dian  .  ....  .  205 

seed  imports  into  Ireland  879 

substitutes,  report  on  761 

Flour,  imported,  prices  1144 

Foodstuffs  prices  fall  17iS7 

still  controlled  1556 

Foreign  trade  of  1336 

Fruit  prices,  report  on  6122 

German  goods  on  market  1352 

influence  on  London  Stock  Bxchange.1406 

Glasgow,  buyer  visits  Canada  833 

Canadian  trade  with  789 

engineering  and  electrical  exhibition.  .  1047 

one  cent  fare  abolished  495 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Ver- 
non McKenzie  : 

June  29,  1920   1,39 

July   6,   1920  267,  268 

August   5,    1920  494,  496 

August  4,  1920    64  7 

August  17,   1920   716 

August  18,   1920   717 

August   25,   1920  789 

August  27,  1920   .    .  .  7S9 

August   28,   1920   7SS 

September  6,  1920   876 

September  14,  1920  943,  1025 

September  24,  1920  1095 

September  16,  1920  1096 

Handling  grain  on  the  Clyde  648 

Harvest  disappointing  125  2 

Hides  and  skins  embargo  removal  563 

Hop  crop  in  England  S75 

Housing  and  Health  Exhibition,  Glasgow 

89,  1095,  1096 
Importation    of    German  manufactured 

products  revived  1555 

Imports  into  Ireland  direct  from  Canada.  941 

Invoice  requirements,  etc  140 

Ireland,  crop  acreage,  1919-20   1476 

flax  crop,  1919  943 

Iron  and  steel  interests  merge  in  Soot- 
land  64S 

ore  shipments  (Canadian)  wanted. ..  .1095 

Jute  industries  amalgamation  162S 

Liverpool,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
.).  Forsyth  Smith: 

August  23,  1920  564,  569,  571 

October  7,  1920   1179 

November  17,  1920   1619 

December  3,  1920  1789 
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Livestock,  numbers,  1919-20  1476 

Lloyd's  annual  report  1345 

London,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Harrison  Watson : 

June  14,  1920   9 

June  22.  1920   109 

June   140 

July  13,  1930  345 

July  15,  1920    351 

July  22.  1920   423 

July  24.  1920    424 

July  30,  1920   491 

August  16,  1930   643 

August  19,  1920    718 

September  2.  1920    7'87 

September  8.  1920    875 

October  5,  1920  1250 

November  1,  1920  1252 

October  12,  1930  1336 

October  19,  1920  1344 

October  27.  1920  1403 

November  2,  1920  1555 

November  4.  1920  1556 

November  5.   1920  1558 

November  18,  1920  1624 

November  12,   1920..'  1628 

November  17,  1920  1747 

December  2,  1920  1787 

November  lfy  1920  1790 

Machine-made  "real"  lace  126 

Manchester,    reports   of   Trade  Commis- 
sioner  J.  E.  Ray  : 

June  8,  1920   10 

June.  25,  1920.   71 

July  16,  1920   352 

July  14,  1920  425 

August  3,  1920   719 

September  26,  1920  1177 

September  30,  1920   1177 

September  29,  1920  1178 

September  27,  1920  1178 

October  14,  1920  1253 

October  19,  1920  1347 

Maple  syrup  in  tins  or  bottles  426 

Motor  fuel  development    (Empire)  .  .    .  .  227 

Moving  pictures,  Canadian,  shown  1095 

New  type  of  water-gauge   10 

Notice  to  importers  859 

Ocean  traffic,  increase  in  fares  717 

Overseas  trade,  Jan. -June,  1920  345,  643 

Packing  of  toys   10 

Pianos,  Canadian,  opportunity  for  139 

Picture  frames  and  mouldings  in  demand 

in  Manchester   71 

Pine  doors,  market  for  1253 

Port  of  London  annual  report  1250 

Potato  crop  1024 

Probabilities  and  future  developments ..  16S3 
Pvuibber  (vulcanized)  ;  a  'Manchester  dis- 
covery  71 

Seed  prices.. 3,  353,  563,  723,  879,  948, 
1095,  1179,  1347,  1405,  1537,  1597, 


1665,  1724 

Shipbuilding,  Lloyd's  annual  report..  ..1344 
new  Empress  of  Canada  launched.  .  .  .  716 
Shipbuilding:  resumption  of  supremacy  in  423 

State  of  trade  in  Lancashire  1178 

Sugar  prices  1181,  1500 

Tariff,  fixed  rate  on  tinned  fruit  997 

Timber  deck  loads  to  1306 

prices  outlook  1127 

trade,  features  of  'the   10 

Tobacco,  Canadian,  in  England..   ..945,  1052 

Trade,  January-September..  1624 

Trade  prospects  :  trend  in  prices  758 
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Great  Britain : 

Turkeys  and  chickens  in  demand ..  1037,  1178 

"Variation"  clause  in  contracts  1138 

Weddel's  dlairy  produce  annual  review.  .11297 

Woodenware,  demand  for  small  496 

Wool,  experiments  in  spinning  artificial..  240 

Greece: 

Agricultural  machinery  trade  of  1350 

Certificates  of  origin  1367,  1670 

Chemicals  imports  1515 

City  of  Athens  1004 

Demand  for  certain  products  in  1060 

Forest  products  1115 

Import  and  export  trade  971 

Invoice  requirements,  etc  527 

Iron  and  steel  trade  1347 

Machinery,  rice  cultivation,  wanted..    ..  72 

Market  reports  1032,  1115,  1194, 

1281,  1347,  1437,  1515 

Minerals  and  metals  imports  1281 

Paper  imports  1437 

Port  of  Piraeus  801 

of  (Salonika  16 G3 

of  Smyrna  1537 


Reports  of  Trade  Commiissioner  W.  McL,. 
Clarke  on  Trading  with:  195,  271,  363,  445, 
507,   59'7,    &58,   723,   801,   892,   971,  1032, 
1115,  1194,  1281,  1347,  1437,  1515 


(Stock  accumulation  in  Crete  1139 

Sug ar  i mpo rts  1194 

Tariff  1520 

Tariff  and  octroi  duties  584 

Textiles  imports  1439 

Trade  statistics!  S94 

Guatemala : 

Invoice  requirements,  etc  463 

Gypsum, : 

Cuba,  Canadian  for  »  517 

H 

Harbours! : 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  dredging 

Nassau  harbour  113 

Norway,  two  new  docks  610 

Roumania,  improvements  1422 

Hardware : 

Argentina,  German  importation  1656 

French  West  Africa,  market  for  iron  pots 

and  oil  presses  1263 

South  Africa  151,602 

Hay  : 

Cuba,  in  demand  (Canadian)  66S 

Hides  and  skins  : 

Great  Britain,  emlbargo  removal  563 

India,  report  113 

Holland  : 

Apple  market   ..   ..  569 

Cement  industry  in   33 

Coal  situation  in  1436 

Crop  conditions   31.  497.  1435 

Exhibitions,  congresses  and  fairs   32 

Field  crops,  area  under  1026 

Flax  situation  in  575 

Fuel  situation  in   34 

High  pritces  in   33 

Imports  and  exports  35,  42,  434,  1434 

from  United  States  1028 

from  United  States  and  Canada  49S 

International  clearing  house   in  145 

Motor  truck  market  and  prices  9S5 

Paper  crisis  in   33 

Pit  props  in   .  34 

Rehabilitation  of  industry  in  499 
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Reports  Of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart 


BUeakney,  Rotterdam  : 

June  2,  1920   32 

June  7,  1920   35 

July  9,  1920   •  .  .   .  .  43.2 

July  12,  1920   4-34 

July  20,  1920   435 

July  10,  1 920  497 

July  9,  1920   500 

July  5,  1920   575 

■September  14,  1920  1026,  1027 

September  21,  1920  1099 

October  15,  192)0  1434,  1435 

■Shipping-  combine  in,  'large   32 

Trade  register  of  Dutch  firms   32 

Wholesale  prices,  trend  of  1436 

Hollow-ware : 

China,  demand  for  in  750 

Hong  Kong : 

Canadian  trade  With  949 

Hops : 

Great  Britain,  crop  875 

Hosiery  : 

Dutch  East  Indies,  market  in  Sumatra ..  1594 
Houses  : 

Argentina,  construction  1657 

France,  building  blocks  from  clinkers.  .  .  .  830 

Morocco,  wanted  in  Tangier  291 

Roumania,  ready-made,  wanted  2'8'0 

Hungary  : 


Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wiil- 

gress  on  Trading  with.  .  116:8,  1274,  1330. 

1423,  1524 


Hydro-electricity  : 

Japan,  power  schemes  of  166S 

I 

Iceland  : 

Regulations  re  imports  and  duties   38 

Immigration  : 

■Cuba.  288 

India : 

Agricultural     implements    exempt  froan 

duty  1695 

Agricultural  necessities   wanted   in..    ..  879 

Bombay,  port  of   693 

Canad  ian  Government  'Merchant  Marine 

■services  to  9  3*2 

Cash  on  delivery  system  with  123 

Commercial     travellers'     concessions  on 

railways  ,  &30 

Essential  oils  offered  to  Canada  245 

Exchange  developments  24  4 

Expansion  of  Canadian  trade  with  102)3 

Exports,  potential  Canadian  to  994 

Glut  in  automolbile  market  1549 

Hides  and  skins:  report  113 

Industrial  development  in  119 

Raw  produce  offered  to  Canada  1461 

Indo-China : 

Motor  boats  wanted  in  242 

Invoice  requirements  : 

Australia,  shipping  dociments  nccnssnry 

for  delivery  r>27 

British  West  Indies  16(0 

Trindad  and  Tobago  1767 

Ceylon  305 

Chiiile   611 

China  %g\t  l$%2 

Colombia  612 

Cyprus  1068 

Denmark  690 
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Invoice  Requirements — Con. 

East  Africa  690 

Great  Britain  140 

Greece  527 

Guatemala  463 

Japan  1530 

Liberia  691 

Mexico  462 

Morocco  691 

Newfoundland  820 

Nicaragua  462 

Norway  526 

Paraguay  613 

Persia  750 

Peru  749 

Sal  vador  749 

Seychelles  1464 

Siam  1068 

Sweden  526 

Turkey   40 

Uganda  690 

Venezuela  611 

Iron : 

Australia,  and  steel  imports  1107,  1189 

Brazil,  industry  in  159 

Germany,  unsatisfactory  conditions  in..  1074 
Great  Britain,  iron  and  steel  combine  in 

Scotland  648 

Greece,  trade  1347 

South   Africa,    imports,    and    steel..  104, 

233,   371,  438 

industry  1127 

Iron  ore : 

Great      Britain,      Canadian  shipments 

wanted  109c 

Italy  : 

Agricultural  machinery  required  739 

Automobiles,  duty  increased  1765 

Budget  1377 

Canada's  trade  with   77 

Cereal  crop  of  1920  1200 

Certificate  of  origin,  value  of  Canadian .  1219 

Coal  imports   ..1199 

Commercial  notes  from  1765 

Commodities  imported  by  sea,  Jan. -June, 

1920  119y 

Cotton  industry  144 

Electric  power  plants  in  1377 

Electrification  of  railway  739 

Floating  fair  741 

Frozen  meat  imports  741 

Genoa,  port  of  143 

Grain  situation  in  1765 

Grain  shortage  1377 

Import    restriction    removal    on  certain 

articles  1593 

Imports  and  exports..   ..3,  43,  72,  676,  1113 

Increase  of  import  duties  1593 

Joint  stock  companies  in   1919  739 

Lignite  production  739 

Maritime  imports  1198 

Mercantile  marine  143 

Mining,  quarrying  and  metallurgical  pro- 
duction, 1918-19  1457 

Movement  of  tonnage,  Jan. -June,  1920.. 1199 

Permanent  Milan  sample  fair  1765 

Permits  for  importation  of  cereals..  ..1766 

Petroleum  as  a  coal  substitute  1200 

Port  movement,   1919  740 

Public  debt,  Mar.  31,  1920   579 

Railway  traffic  711 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL. 
Clarke,  Milan  : 

May  19,  1920   372 

June  14,  1920   143 

July  27,  1920   501 

July  28,  1920  579,  582 

July  27,  1920   676 
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Italy — Con. 
Report  of  T.  Calderini,  office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner,  Milan  : 

September  L3,  1920  1113 

September  17.  1920  1198 

October  5.  1920  1377 

October  18,  1920  1457 

October  23,  1920  1765 

Revenue  stamp  tax  increased  1200 

Silk  production   741,  1378 

Soviet  Russia  buying  rolling  stock  in..  742 
Sugar  beet  production,  area  under.  .    .  .  740 

production,  1919  143 

Sulphate  of  copper  production,  1920..  ..1378 
Syndicate  for  cotton  growing  in  colonies.1378 
Temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  news- 
print 268 

Trade  interchanges  with  Canada  1766 


J 

Jam  : 

Australia.  Xew  South  Wales,  export  pro- 
hibition of  unsound  574 

Great  Britain,  controlled  prices  715 

Japan : 

Aluminum  trade  of  1139 

Anti-dumping  measures  620,  1220 

Bank  reorganization  1271,  1771 

Canadian    goods    advertised    by  British 

firms  1270 

import  houses  wanted  1186 

Caustic  soda  industry  1074,  1771 

Cement  industry  1508 

Condensed  milk,  market  for  871 

Copper  output  1269 

Cotton  industry  suffers  1185 

Duty  may  be  taken  off  principal  food- 
stuffs 1771 

Dyestuffs  industry  of  1772 

Financial  conditions  in  243,  1444 

Fish,  experimental  work  1771 

scales,  demand  for  1817 

Flour  market  in  1268 

Gasoline    engines   and    tractors,  market 

for  i  '.   .  .1564 

Government  may  build  granaries  1770 

Home  markets  of  1810 

Imports  and  exports,  Jan. -June,  1920.... 

1378,  1452 

Invoice  requirements  1530 

Live  stock  import  for  breeding  purposes 

permitted  1772 

Mineral  production  in  1268 

News  items  of  interest  1508 

Overtrading  cause  of  financial  collapse..  766 
Oxide  of  cobalt  and  cobalt  metal  wanted 

in  1779 

Packing  methods  superior  606 

Paper  production,  Jan. -June  1507 

trade  strong  1184 

Pig  iron,  demand  and.  production  costs.. 1082 

Power  schemes  of  1668 

Relief  of  silk  industry  1183 

Reports   of   Trade  'Commissioner   A.  F. 
Brvan,  Yokohama: 

August  15,  1920  1183 

August  27,  1920  1187 

September  10,  1920  1268 

September  1,  1920  1271.  1378,  1452 

October  19  1507 

October  10  1530 

September  1,  1920  1533 

October  27,  1920  1564 

October  28,  1920  1712 

November  15,  1920  1770 

Rice  crop,  a  record  1770 
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Japan — -Con. 

Salt,  new  method  of  producing  1508 

Shipbuilding  depression  in  534 

programme  revised  879 

Shipping  line  to  make  Vancouver  a  port 

of  Call  401 

Tariff  changes  751,  1532,  1772 

Tea  exports  1270 

industry,  19118-19  308 

Tinned  goods  market  condition  871 

Trade  depression  1182 

United  .States,  imports,  Jan. -April,  1920.  465 
Vegetable  and  fruit  import  prohibited ..  1185 
Wheat  and  flour  import  duty  renewed ..  1712 

Woodpulp  market  conditions  1187 

production,  1918-1919   ..    .  .  •  1189 

Java : 

Markets  demoralized  1294 

Jute  : 

Great  Britain,  amalgamations  162S 


Li 

Labels : 

Argentina,  ruling  for  labelling  edible  pro- 
ducts 625 

Labour  disputes : 

Belgium   .   .  .1654 

Lace : 

Great  Britain,  machine  made  "real"  .  .  126 
Leather : 

Australia,  New  'South  Wales,  manufacture 

from  rabbit  skins  269 

South  Africa,  imports..    ..  975 

Liberia : 

Invoice  requirements  691 

Linen : 

Belgium,  industry  in  175 

Livestock : 

Australia,  New  'South  Wales,  high  prices 

of  886 

Canada,  sheep  exempt  from  duty  under 

certain  conditions  1229 

France,  certain  live,  prohibited  import.  .  475 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  numbers,  1919-20.1476 
Japan,  free  import  for  breeding  purposes. 1772 
Loans : 

Australia,  Repatriation  207 

Norway,  market  37S 

Locomotives : 

New  Zealand,  for  Government  1563 

Roumania,  orders  for  142] 

Lumber : 

See  Timber. 

Luxuries: 

Norway,   import  prohibition  563,  824 

M 

Macedonia  : 

Market  Ifor  certain  goods  1139 

Machinery  : 

British  West  Indies,   imports,   1914-1S..  231 

China,   increasing  demands  for  121S 

Mexico,  tenders  for  1539 

South  Africa,  imports  281 

Magdalen  Islands : 

Fishing  industry  in  12S9 

Maize : 

United  States,  cheap  sugar  from  1214 

Malay  Peninsula: 

Automobiles  on  1004 

Modern  agricultural  machinery  in   47 

Trade  of  1003 
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Manchuria  : 

Condensed  milk  from  1372 

Manufacturers : 

Australia,    compared   with  basic  indust- 
ries 1559 

Maple  syrup : 

Great  Britain,  in  tins  or  bottles  426 

Meat : 

Australia,  contracts  207 

New  South  Wales,  shortage  in  supplies.  574 

Belgium,  maximum  retail  prices  501 

France,  prices  advance  1501 

Italy,  frozen  'meat  imports  711 

Mesopotamia : 

Cotton  growing  in..   .  ^  918 

Metals : 

Greece,  imports  1282 

Italy,  production,  1918-19  1457 

Mexico  : 

Favourable    trade    conditions    on  West 

Coast  1468 

Government  commercial  representative  in 

Canada  290,  677 

Invoice  requirements,  etc  462 

Returning  commerce  of  1612 

Tenders  for  machinery  1539 

Mica : 

New  Zealand,  little  used  in   58 

Minerals : 

Cuba,  production   .  216 

Greece,   imports  and  metals  1282 

Italy,  mining,  quarrying,  and  metallurgi- 
cal production,  1918-19  1457 

Japan,  production  in  1268 

South  Africa,  supplies  for  industry..  ..1701 

Molasses : 

British    West    Indies,     Barbados,  tank 

steamers  to  bring  molasses  1529 

Morocco : 

Development  schemes  in..    ..  1224 

Houses  wanted  in  Tangier  291 

Invoice  requirements  691 

Mother  of  pearl  shell : 

Australia  1361 

Motor  boats  : 

Indo-China,  wanted  in   242' 

Motor  fuel : 

Great  Britain,  Empire  development.  .    .  .  226 

Musical  instruments : 

France,  increased  duty  on  1093 

N 

New  Caledonia : 

Nickel  production  1503 

Newfoundland  : 

Business  failures  in   ..1729 

Invoice  requirements   820 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  B. 
Nicholson,  (St.  John's  : 

July  14,  1920    419 

August  1,  1920   873 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes:  importation.  .   .  .  380 

St.  John's   875 

Tariff,  alterations   693 

changes  proposed  -..    ..  304 

Trade  depression   in   985 

in  1919   873 

New  Guinea : 

Progress  of  Papua   885 
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Newsprint : 

Australia,  scarcity  651 

Brazil,  imports,  1913-19  215 

France,  prohibited  importation  1389 

German  importations  1656 

Italy,  temporary  suspension  of  duty.  .   .  .  268 

New  Zealand  : 

Banks  restricting  credit  1556 

Cement  shortage  665 

Conversion  and  exchange  1,564 

Customs  decisions  1450 

Electrical  schemes  306 

Exchange  rates  309 

Financial  outlook  309,  1263,  1564 

General  imports  in  demand  309 

Government  railway  contracts  1263 

Hydro-electrical  equipment  1263 

Imports   164,  356,,  756,  1128,  1211, 

b370,  1634 

Mica,  used  in   58 

Locomotives  for  the  Government  1563 

Lumber  quotations  1029 

Method  of  selling  goods  1030 

Petroleum,  prospecting  for  1372 

Products  offered  1599 

Prosperity  in  1386 

Public  debt  666 

Reports   of  Trade   Commissioner   W.  A. 
Beddoe : 

June  8,  1920   164 

June  29,  1920.  .'  .  .  309,  356 

July  30,  1920  665,  757 

August  24,  1920   1128 

August  25,  1920..    ..  1029 

Sept  24,  1920  1263,  1371 

Oct.  12,  1920  1563,  1634 

Rolling  stock   (Government)  666 

Shipping  freight  rates  1547 

Shortage,  and  lumber  309 

Specifications    for    Post    and  Telegraph 

Department  1029 

Tariff  changes  310 

Tenders  for  8-ton  wagons  1563 

invited  323 

Timbers,  requirements  666 

Total  cost  of  rolling  stock  1563 

Nicaragua  : 

Trade  inquiries,  etc  462 

Nickel : 

New  Caledonia,  production  1503 

South  Africa,  discovery  830 

Nigeria  : 

Canadian  opportunities  in  917 

Norway : 

Air  mail  service,  first  

Apple  market  

Commercial  relations  with  Russia.  .  . 
Curtailing  consumption  of  commodities. 

Fish  and  oil  trade  37,  380,  609, 

Forest  fires  in  

Freight  market  in   37,  380,  610, 

Import  of  articles  of  luxury  into  

Imports  and  exports..   ..36,  43,  378,  607 

Industrial  development  in  

Invoice  requirements,  etc  

Loan  market  

"Luxury"  import  prohibition  

Mercantile  fleet  

Report    of    Commercial    Agent    C.  E 
Sontum,  Christiania  : 

June  4,  1920  

July  2,  1920  

July,  1920  

September  25,  1920  

Pulp  and  paper  37,  379,  609, 

Shipbuilding  contracts   in  England..  . 


1212 
564 
1212 
1211 
1212 
379 
1212 
1775 
,  608 
1758 
526 
378 
563 
610 


36 
37S 
607 
1211 
7  212 
610 
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Norway — Con. 

Timber  trade   37 

Tires  and  tubes,  market  for  381 

Two  new  docks  610 

W  ood  exports,  Jan. -Juno.  l*v_>0  1212 

Wood  trade  379,  609,  1211 

O 

Oats  : 

Cuba,  demand  for  (Canadian)  540,  668 

Offals: 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Manchester  Dis- 
trict 1177 

Oil: 

Australia,  reward   for  discovery  of..  ..1561 

Denmark,  use  of  as  fuel  473 

India,  essential  oils  offered  to  Canada..  245 

Norway,  trade  1212 

Palestine,      lubricating:,      from  asphalt 

deposits  833 

Roumania,  industry..  663,  1419 

Oleomargarine : 

Canada,  drawback  on  materials  1534 

Osmiridium : 

Australia,  Tasmania,  occurence  in  181 

Oxide  of  cobalt : 

Japan,  wanted  in  1779 

P 

Packing : 

Brazil  1581 

Japan,  superior  methods  of,  for  Egypt.  .  606 
Suggestions  re  for  export   15 

Paints  and  varnishes: 

South  Africa,  imports  513 

market  for  117 

Palestine : 

Box  shooks,  market  for  in  501 

Building  materials  import  duties  reduced. 1273 

Imports,  via  Jaffa,  1913  116 

Lubricating  oil  from  asphalt  deposits.  .  833 

Trade  opportunities  in   46 

Paper : 

Australia,  imports  detailed  1427 

New  South  Wales,  manufacture  in.  .  .  .  8,8*6 

Queensland,  making  in  1633 

Brazil,  imports,  1913-19  1215 

British  West  Indies,  from  bamboo..    ..  721 

imports  by  colonies   97 

Ceylon,  mills  starting  1149 

Czecho-Slovakia,  production  896 

Greece,  imports  1437 

Holland,  crisis  in   33 

Italy,  temporary  suspension  of  tariff  on 

newsprint  268 

Japan,  production,  Jan.-June,  1920..  ..1507 

trade  shows  signs  of  strength  1184 

Norway,  trade  (and  pulp)..  37,  379,  609,  1212 

Roumania,  industry  731 

South  Africa,  imports  807 

Paraguay : 

Invoice  requirements  63  3 

Peas : 

Great  Britain,  white  Canadian  wanted  in 

Scotland  789 

Peat: 

Sweden,  fuel  on  railways  in  634 

Persia : 

Invoice  requirements  750 

Peru : 

Import  and  export  trade  218 

Invoice  requirements  749 

Tariff  increase   530 
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Petroleum  : 

Chile,  concessions  814 

Italy,  as  coal  substitute  1200 

Mexico,  production,  1920  ..1540 

New  Zealand,  prospecting  for  1372 

Pharmaceutical  specialties : 

Belgium,  labelling  of  in   15 

Phonographs : 

China,  American  invasion  1139 

Pianos : 

Australia,  imports,  1918-19  1191 

Great  Britain,  opportunity  for  Canadian  139 
Spain,  market  in  Madrid  244 

Picture  frames  and  mouldings : 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  in  Manchester  71 

Pig  Iron : 

Japan,  demand  and  production  cost..  ..1082 
Pit  Props : 

Holland,  in  demand   34 

Poland : 

Import  regulations  466 

Tariff,  temporary  suspensions  242 

Pork  products : 

France,  market  for  1093 

Portugal : 

Imports  and  exports   43 

Potatoes : 

Cuba,  market  for  667 

Great  Britain,  crop  of  1024 

Power  alcohol : 

New  sources  of  raw  material  1030 

Prices : 

Belgium,  rise  in  retail  1654 

Holland,  trend  of  wholesale  1436 

high  range  of   33 

Provisions : 

Turkey,  market  for  in..  1637 

Public  debt : 

Italy,  on  March  31,  1920   579 

New  Zealand  666 

Roumania  980 


Rabbit  skins : 

Australia,   export  of  269 

New    South    Wales,    manufacture  of 
leather  from  269 

Rails : 

Brazil,  demand  for  steel  in   31 

Great    Britain,    Glasgow    buying  from 

United  iStates  494 

Railway  material : 
Argentina,   contracts   for  material..    ..  291 

Belgium,  contracts  for  material   39 

Chile,  tenders.  .  814 

Cuba,  purchasers  of  rolling  stock. .  . .  8S8 
Italy,     Soviet    Russia     buying  rolling 

stock  742 

New  Zealand  Government  contracts. . 666, 

1263,  1563 

South  Africa,  supplies  of  824 

Railways : 

Belgium,  traffic  approaches  normal..  ..109S 
Chile,  international  814 

transportation   difficulties  812 

Greece  723 

Italy,  electrification  of  739 

Roumania  899 

South  Africa,  budget  303 

development  1 22  2 

Rat  poison : 

United  States,  required  in  western..  ..11(02 
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Rice : 

Cuba,  embargo  on  importations  957 

Japan,  record  crop  1770 

Rice  straw : 

Dutch  East  Indies,  raw  material  for  paper 

industry  1305 

Roumania : 

Agricultural   products  available   for  ex- 
port 984 

Banking  897 

Budget,  first,  of  Greater  Roumania..    ..  979 

Bucharest  397 

Building     materials     and  ready-made 

houses  wanted  280 

Cereals  export  1419 

Control  of  wheat  and  flour  18<21 

Country  and  people  451,  503 

Currency  reform  in  38,  1422 

Destructive  fire  at  Cbnstantza  1043 

Distribution  of  expropriated  land..  ..1422 
Economic  and  financial  position,  present.  277 

Effect  of  war  on  trade  227 

Exchange  of  goods  with  Austria  1422 

situation  359 

Export  taxes  reduction  984 

Facilities  for  trade  with  796 

Flour-milling  industry   requirements....  9'8 2 

Foreign  trade  of  1334 

Harbour   improvements  1422 

Harvest.  .    .  .   983 

Import  restrictions  1 120 

Import  trade  of  146,  981 

Industries  of  592;  73'2 

Locomotives,   orders  for.  1421 

Manufacturing  industry  732 

National  resources  452 

Oil  industry  663,  1419 

Opportunities  for  Canadian  trade..  966,  1038 

Orders   for   locomotives  1421 

Public  debt  980 

Railways  899 

Redemption  of  crown  notes  981 

Roumanian  people  503 

Shipping  900 

Surtaxes  (imports)  in  1451 

Trade  between,  and  Central  Europe..   ..  983 
Reports   of  Trade   Commissioner   L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Bucharest : 

May  21,  19)20   39 

May  10,  192>0..  67,   146,  227,   277,  359, 
451,  503,  592,  663,  730,  796,  897,  966, 

979,    1038,  11210 

July  31,  1920  1103,  1323 

October  12,  192,0  1335,  1419 

October  27,  1920  1637 

Rubber : 

China,  market  for  goods  833 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  vulcanized  in 

Manchester   71 

South  Africa,  imports  978 

Russia : 

Relations  with  Norway  1212 

Russian-American  Register  671 


Safes : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  manufac- 
ture at  Sydney  270 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon : 

Trade  with  419 

Salt : 

Japan,   new   method   of   producing..  ..1508 
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Salvador  : 

Automobile  market  in  12>67 

Import  prohibition  in  168*6 

Invoice  requirements  749 

Prosperity  of  1051 

Tariff  on  motor  cars  and  motor  fuel..  1451 

Scientific  instruments : 

South  Africa,  imports  120' 

Seeds  : 

Argentina,  market  for  in  517 

Great  Britain,  prices.. 3,   353,   563,  723, 
879,  94'8>  1095,  1179,  1346,  1537,  1597. 

1665,  1724 

Serb -Croat-Slovene  Kingdom : 

"Luxury"  import  prohibitions  3'05 

Regulations  governing  exports  142 

Seychelles  : 

Invoice  requirements  1464 

Shellfish : 

Dye  from   .   .  .  205 

Shipbuilding : 

Great  Britain,  Lloyd's  annual  report.  .  .  .1344 
New  Empress  of  Canada  launched   .  .  716 

resumes  supremacy  423 

Japan,  depression  in  534 

programme  revised  879 

Norway,  contracts  in  England  610 

Shipping : 

Argentine,  port  extension  2>90 

port  charges  increase..  691 

Australia,     Commonwealth  Government 

line  of  steamers  1255 

new  services  259,   270,  ©51 

New  South  Wales,  Japanese  vessels  at  • 

Sydney  1369 

ports  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle.  .   .  .  884 

Belgium,  port  of  Antwerp  501,  1)653 

Canada,    C.P.O.S.    Pacific   services..    ..  932 
Government    Merchant    Marine  West 

Indian   Services  1781 

Head  Line  services  1547 

Japanese  line  to  make  Vancouver  a  port  . 

of  call  401 

Record  trip  to  Montevideo  189 

Chile,  new  services  to  North  America.  .  613 

Cuba,  port  congestion  529 

Denmark,  mercantile  fleet  610 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  trade  with  Glas- 
gow 789 

increase  in  ocean  fares  717 

new  C.P.O.S.  steamer  launched  268 

Port  of  London  annual  report  1250 

Greece,  servlices  725,  802 

Holland,  Holland-America  line  service  to 

Pacific  coast  1781 

India,    Canadian    Government  Merchant 

Marine,  ltd.,  service  to  932 

Italy,  maritine  imports  119S,  1199 

merchant  marine  143 

port  movement,  1919  740,  1199 

New  Zealand,  freight  rates  1547 

Norway,  Mercantile  fleet  610 

Present  ownership  of  world's  mercantile.  491 

Roumania  900 

harbour  improvements  at  GaUatz  and 

Braila  1422 

Turkey,  port  conditions  at  Constantinople.  831 
United  'States,  Merchant  Marine  Bill  and 

lits  effect  375 

Si  am  : 

Invoice  requirements  1069 

Widening  scope  of  purchases  in  535 

Siberia  (Russia)  : 

Harbin,  future  trade  centre  832 
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Silk  : 

Belgium,  artificial  manufacturing  433 

Canada,  drawbuk  of  cloth,  on  the  gum..  996 

Italy,  production  741,  137S 

Japan,  relief  of  industry  1183 

Silver. 

China,  fall  in  exchange  and  its  effect..  377 

Soap: 

South  Africa,  imports  1201 

S*>da  : 

Australia,  manufacture  of  caustic  355 

S.Hith  Africa  : 

Banks  restricting-  credits  1594 

Bicycles,  market  for  in  1465 

t  'ata.loguos   and  iprice   lists   wanted1.  .  ..1816 
Ohemiicals,  drugs,  and  kindred  lines,  im- 
ports 1044,  1123 

OOkything  imports  1446 

Condition  of  market  287 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods  imports.  .  1285,  1357 

Embargo  on  wheat  flour  and  meal  17218 

Factories  and  productive  industries.  .  .  .  443 
Foodstuffs  imports.  1510,  1577,  1630,  1704,  1759 
Footwear,  leather  and  rubber  imports .  902,  975 

German  lines  of  competition  1629 

Grain  elevators  cfor  237 

Hardware  imports  151 

Imports  and   exports,   Jan. -June,    1920..  1353 

general  101 

Iron  and  steel  imports.  .101,  151,  233,  281,  371, 

438 

League  of  co-openatiive  organizations ..  1049 
Lines  kindred  to  hardware,  imports ..  513,  602 

Market  for  bicycles   in.*  1465 

Mining  (industry  supplies  1701 

Motor  trucks  and  trailers  wanted   90 

Xew  industries  in  1043 

Paints  and  varnishes  imports,  market  for.  117 

Paper  imports  807 

pulp  from  papyrus  121 

Perfumery,    soap,  instrument's,   etc.,  im- 
ports 1163 

Railway  development  12212 

material  supplies  824 

Railways  budget  30)3 

Reports   of  Trade   Commissioner   W.  J. 
Egan,  Cape  Town  : 
May  20.  1920  (imports  into  the  Union) 
101,  151,  2133,  281,  371,  438,  513,  602,  651, 
735,  S07,  902,  975,  1044,  1123,  1201,  12)85, 
1357,  1446,   1510,  1577,  1630;  1704,  17158 

May  28,  1920    237 

June  7,  1920  303,  443 

August  2.0,  19)20  11217,  1222 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P. 
W.  Ward: 

September  24,  1920  1353 

October  15,  1920  1-6  2(9 

October  20,  1920  1701 

Soap,  etc.,  imports  1201 

Tariff,  proposed  reduction  on  certain  goods.  310 

interpretations  307 

Tenders  invited  ..1013 

Wheat,  flour  and  meal ;  import  prohibi- 
tion 1537 

Wood  or  manufactures  of  wood,  imports..  651, 

735 

South  America: 

Importing  houses  in  289 

South  Sea  Islands: 

Copra  from  2'69 

South  West  Africa: 

Administrator's  report  825 
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Spain : 

Cement  import  duty  removed  1477 

Oomim e rtci al  t rave  11  ers  in  1 6 2 S 

Imports  and  exports   43 

Piano  market  in  Madrid  244 

iShoe  prices  control   .  .  .  546 

Tariff  increase  1721 

Taxation  of  foreign  companies.  .114,  46S,  1431 

Steel : 

Australia,  extension  of  works  957 

New  South  Wales,  manufacture  of,  and 
iron.  .  i  1633 

Straths"  Settlements  : 

Port  of  Singapore   175 

Tractors  in  demand   847 

Trade  opportunities   200 

Strikes  : 

Australia,  losses  through  356 

Sugar : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  scarcity.  .  574 
British  West  Indies,  factories  in  Antigua 

and  St.  Kitts  1411 

Jamaica,   sugar   factory   and  refinery, 

new  671 

Cuba,  production  statistics,  1918-19..    ..  217 

situation  in  88  7 

Great  Britain,  prices  11  SI,  1500 

Greece,  imports  1194 

Italy,  area  under  beet  cultivation  741 

production,  1919  143 

United  States,  cheap  from  maize  1214 

Sulphate  of  copper : 

Italy,  production,  19,20  137S 

Sweden  : 

Apple  market   506 

Electrical  equipment  for  paper  mill  in.  .  923 

Forests  better  than  fifty  years  ago   75  2 

Imports  and  exports   4  4 

Invoice  requirements,  etc   526 

Peat  as  fuel  on  railways  in   634 

Switzerland : 

Imports  and  exports   45 


T 

Tariffs  : 

Algeria.    See  France. 
Argentina, 

increase  174,  530,  753 

proposed  anti-dumping  legislation..    ..  395 

proposed  changes  1297 

Australia, 

customs  decisions  163,  467,  620, 

901,  95S,  1296 
exchange    rates    for    customs  duties 

1562,  1723,  1775,  1S20 

increases  918,  1256 

loading   on   imports    released  without 

shipping  documents  .1604 

new  bill  209 

prepayment  of  duty  on  catalogues....  74S 
Austria,  payment  of  duties  on  gold  basis 

825,  1639 

Belgium,  "co-efficients  of  increase"..    ..  231 

Bolivia,  new  306 

Brazil  1582 

British  and  foreign,  for  distribution.  .  .  .  306 
British  West   Indies,   British  Honduras, 

new  preferential   1297,  1584 

Jamaica,  preference   on   British  piece 

goods   .  531 

preference  on  foodstuffs  1433 

present,  continued  530 

Trinidad,  tables  1713 
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Tariffs — Con. 
Canada, 

drawbacks   528,  153  4 

remissions  181C 

sheep  exempt  from  duty  under  certain 

conditions  1229 

value  of  currency  of  invoice. 391,  1007,  1219 

Chile,  increase  1655 

projected  increase  1450 

Czecho-Slovakia,  "turnover"  and  "luxury" 

taxes  533 

France, 

co-efficients;  changes   172,  395,  532 

increase  on  musical  instruments..  ..1093 

new  budget  proposals  173 

reduced  on  re-exportations..  172,  464,  1295 
"turnover  tax"  464,  1295 

Great  Britain,  fixed  rates  on  tinned  fruit.  997 
notice  to  importers  859 

Greece  1520 

and  octroi  duties  584 

India,  agricultural  implements  exempt.. 1695 

Italy, 

automobiles,  duty  increased  1765 

increase  of  import  duties  1593 

temporary    suspension    of  newsprint 

duty  268 

Japan, 

"anti-dumping"  measures  620,  12'20 

changes  751,  1532 

free  import  of  live  stock  for  breeding 

purposes  1772 

Korea  1533,  1772 

wheat  and  flour,  renewed  1712 

Newfoundland,   changes   in  304,  693 

New  Zealand, 

changes  310 

customs  decisions  1450 

Norway,  Christmas  presents  exempt..  ..1775 
Palestine,   building  materials,   reduced.  .1273 

Poland,  temporary  supensions  242 

Roumania, 

import  surtaxes  1451 

reduction  of  export  985 

Salvador,  motor  cars  and  motor  fuel.  .  .  .1451 

Spain, 

cement  import  duty  removed  1477 

increase  1721 

South  Africa, 

resolution  for  reduction  310 

interpretations  307 

United  States,  Canadian  hard  maple  free.  1591 

Uruguay,  duty  on  motor  cars  1451 

Tasmania-: 

Cement  works  in  1781 

Taxation :  . 

Canada,  remissions  1816 

Italy,  revenue  stamp  tax  increased..  ..1201 
Spain,  foreign  companies..    ..114,  546,  1431 

Tea  : 

Japan,  exports  of  1270 

industry,  1910-19  308 

Tenders  invited  : 

Australia..  126,  183,  323,  700,  843,  1392, 

1543,  1606,  1821 

Egypt,  steel  rails  323 

New  Zealand  323 

South  Africa  1013 

Textiles: 

Argentina,  market  in   91 

Australia,  Eucalyptus  bark  utilized  for..  210 

Greece,  imports  1439 

South  Africa,  imports  .1285,  1357 

Thread : 

Price  of  sewing  cotton  108  2 

Timber: 

Australia,  purchase  of  mills  by  Common- 
wealth Government  1369 
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Timber — Con. 

Queensland,  prevention  of  export  500 

Belgium,  purchase  of  wood.  .   500 

Canada,  report  on  British  Columbia.  ...  1055 

Czecho-Slovakia,  resources  117 

France,  lumber  prices  in  Paris  395 

Great  Britain,  Empire  Timber  Exhibition  204 

features  of  the  trade   10 

prices  outlook  1127 

timber  deck  loads  to  1306 

Greece  _. .   .  .1115 

Lumber  market  in  the  Near  East  ..  ..1132 

New  Zealand,  requirements  666 

shortage  of  and  lumber  309 

quotations  for  lumber  1029 

Norway,  trade  of..  ..37,  379,  609,  1211,  1212 

Roumania,  industry  730 

South  Africa,  manufactures  651,  735 

Sweden,  forests  better  than  fifty  years  ago  752 
United  States,  Canadian  lard  maple  ac- 
corded free  entry  1591 

Tin  containers : 

Australia,   embossing  by  new  process.  .1591 

Tires : 

Cuba,  market  for,  and  inner  tubes  437 

Holland,  market  for,  and  inner  tubes.  .  .  .  435 

Newfoundland,  rubber  and  tubes  380 

Norway,  market  for  381 

Tobacco : 

Cuba,  the  best  customer  of  217 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  in  945,  1052 

Tools : 

Australia,  demand  for  1632 

Burma,  for  timber  trade  in  demand..  ..  974 
Toys : 

Great  Britain,  packing  of   10 

Tractors : 

Canada,  new  truck  factory  1627 

Egypt,  trials  of  agricultural  582 

Formosa,  opening  for  motor  408 

Great  Britain,  one-way  ploughs  815 

Holland,  market  and  prices  985 

Japan,  market  for  1565 

South  Africa,  demand  for   90 

Spain,  activity  of  European  truck  com- 
panies in  167 

Straits  Settlements,  in  demand  847 

Trade-marks  : 

Brazil,  decision  affecting  1509 

Travellers'  luggage : 

Great  Britain,  admission  of  563 

Trucks : 

Argentina,  imports  of  bodies,  1913-18.  ..  158 
Canada,  branch  factories  for  manufacture 

of,  in  1059 

Tung  oil : 

China,  value  of  in  varnish  manufacture.  94S 
Turkey : 

Constantinople,  market  for  provisions.  ..  1637 

Goods  in  demand  in  1534 

Invoice  requirements   40 

Marking  of  goods  for  1606 

Port   conditions  at  Constantinople.  .    .  .  831 

Tariff,  old,  restored  693 

Turkeys : 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  103'8,  1178 

U 

Uganda : 
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CANADIAN  SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  "Watson,  Chief 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner,  London: — 

"  Seed  values  ex-warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2  Cana- 
dian grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds,  red  clover,  220  to  240  shillings;  alsike, 
250  to  280  shillings  ;  timothy,  95  to  102  shillings." 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in  London  would  be  47-1  cents 
to  51-4  cenits  per  pound;  of  alsike,  53-6  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound;  of  timothy,  20-4 
cents  to  21-8  cents  per  pound. 


ITALY'S  TRADE  FOR  1919. 

Part  I. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  May  19,  1920. — Italy's  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1919,  the  provisional 
figures  of  which  have  just  been  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  continues  to 
show  a  very  large  unfavourable  trade  balance  which,  when  the  definite  statistics  are 
made  known,  will  undoubtedly  be  considerably  higher  than  in  1918.  The  provisional 
figures  now  to  hand  indicate  that,  apart  from  precious  metals,  Italy's  total  imports 
for  1919  amounted  to  16,552,800,000  lire  and  her  total  exports  to  5,189,500,000  lire, 
or  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  11,333,300,000  lire  as  compared  with  the  definitely 
known  unfavourable  balance  of  12,694,600,000  lire  in  1918.  As,  however,  prices  of 
most  commodities  showed  no  downward  tendency  in  1919,  but  were  even  inclined  to 
mount  higher,  the  adverse  trade  balance  now  provisionally  registered  for  1919  will  in 
all  probability  be  definitely  recorded  at  between  13  and  14  milliards  of  lire. 

The  reasons  for  this  pronounced  commercial  inequilibrium  are  not  hard  to  find. 
In  the  first  place,  the  year  1919  witnessed  the  no  easy  task  of  a  nation  demobilizing 
and  passing  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.  Many  of  the  native  industries, 
moreover,  could  only  obtain  their  necessary  raw  material  with  much  difficulty,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all,  and  even  when  goods  were  finished  in  the  factories  the  needs 
of  the  home  market,  deplenished  through  the  war,  were  so  great  that  exportation  was 
greatly  restricted.  Shorter  hours  of  work  in  many  cases  and  not  a  few  labour  dis- 
putes also  tend  to  hamper  production  and  to  prevent  a  larger  exportation  which 
otherwise  was  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances  to  which  a  trade  balance  cannot 
be  impervious,  there  is  noticeable  a  gradual  gaining  in  exports  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  If,  for  example,  we  analyze  the  monthly  trade  returns,  we  find  that  the 
exports  for  January,  1919,  amounted  to  225,600,000  lire,  as  against  771,400,000  lire 
in  December,  1919.  Comparing  these  exports  with  those  of  January,  1918,  viz. 
300,900,000  lire,  and  with  those  of  December,  1918,  viz.  245,000,000  lire,  we  find  that 
the  percentage  of  increase  is  well  over  200  per  cent  for  the  month  of  December,  1919. 

5483— n 
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A.s  regards  imports,  the  tendency  was  upward  throughout  the  year  and  consider- 
ably higher  in  value  than  those  of  191S,  the  month  of  December,  1919,  alone  regis- 
tering  an  increase  of  526,000,000  lire  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1919. 


Monthly  Trade  Returns,  1919  and  1918. 

There  is  given  hereunder  the  monthly  trade  returns  for  the  years  1919  and  1918, 
together  with  corresponding  differences: — 


Impo: 

fits. 

Difference. 

Exports. 

Months. 

1919. 

1918. 

(Millions  of  Lire.) 

1919. 

1918. 

Difference. 

January   

1,062 

831 

+ 

231 

225 

300 

—  75 

1,309 

1,162 

+ 

146 

260 

310 

—  50 

March  

1,541 

1,229 

+ 

311 

305 

277 

+  27 

April  

1,570 

1,147 

+ 

422 

303 

236 

+  66 

1,280 

1,361 

80 

293 

346 

—  52 

2,077 

2,174 

96 

406 

459 

—  52 

July  

1,113 

1,265 

151 

368 

210 

+  158 

1.118 

1,412 

293 

466 

321 

+  144 

1.257 

1,500 

242 

555 

229 

+  325 

October  

1,225 

1,071 

+ 

154 

636 

227 

+  408 

1,249 

1,185 

+ 

64 

594 

178 

+  415 

1,709 

1,696 

+ 

12 

771 

245 

+  586 

Totals  (precious  metals 

not  included)  

16,516  16,038 

+ 

477 

5,188 

3,344 

+  1,843 

Italy's  Trade,  1913-19. 

The  statistics  which  follow  indicate  Italy's  total  import  and  export  trade  (includ- 
recious  metals)  for  the  seven-year  period  1913-19,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  trade  balance  keeps  continually  and  to  an  increasing  extent  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  -rate's  commercial  ledger,  although  the  percentage  which  exports  bear  to  imports 
for  the  year  1919  is  higher  by  106  per  cent  than  for  the  preceding  year  even  if  5-4 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1916,  22-4  per  cent  lower  than  in  1915,  44-2  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1914,  and  37-5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1913. 

Surplus  of  Imports 
Exports.  on  Exports.  Export 

Imports.  (Millions  of  lire. )  Percentages. 


1919    16.552.8  5,189.5  11,333.3  31.4 

1918    16,039.3  3,344.7  12,694.6  20.8 

1917   13,991.2  3,308.5  10,682.7  23.6 

1916   8.390.2  3,088.2  5,302.0  36.8 

1915   4,703.5  2,533.4  2,170.1  53.8 

1914   2,92.3.3  2,210.4  712.9  75.6 

1913    3,645.6  2,511. 6  1,134.0  68.9 


Trade  According  to  Percentages. 

The  following  percentage  analysis  based  on  the  four  principal  categories  into 
which  the  official  trade  returns  divide  tine  commercial  statistics  illustrate  more  clearly 
[taly's  imports  and  exports  during  the  last  pre-war  year,  the  war  year,  and  1919 : — 

Import  Percentages. 


Unmanufactured  raw  material.  .  .  . 
Semi-manufactured  raw  material. 

Manufactured  products  

Foodstuffs  and  live  stock  


Unmanufactured  raw  material.  . 
Semi-manufactured  raw  material 

Manufactured  products  

Foodstuffs  and  live  stock  


1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 

38 

44 

37 

29 

25 

34 

19 

18 

17 

25 

26 

19 

23 

12 

21 

22 

17 

15 

20 

26 

25 

24 

32 

32 

rt  Percentages. 

1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

14 

9 

10 

10 

15 

14 

24 

27 

25 

30 

28 

34 

32 

41 

46 

42 

37 

38 

30 

23 

18 

18 

20 

14 
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Trade  According  to  General  Categories. 

The  resume  appended  gives  the  value  of  Italy's  imports  and  exports  of  raw 
material,  semi-manufactured  material,  manufactured  products,  foodstuffs  and  live 
animals  for  the  year  1913  and  the  year  1919,  the  figures  for  the  last  year  being  pro- 
visional : — 

Imports.  Exports. 


1913. 

1919. 

1913. 

1919. 

5,598 

360 

712 

Semi-manufactured  material  

..  705 

3,076 

591 

1,742 

.  .    . .  851 

2,522 

708 

1,985 

...  703 

5,318 

762 

746 

Trade  According  to  Particular  Categories. 

There  is  tabulated  below  the  imports  and  exports  into  Italy  for  the  seven  year 
period  1913-19  according  to  the  particular  categories  into  which  the  official  trade 
returns  are  divided : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Lire.  Lire. 

Spirits,  Beverages  and  Oils — 

1919    735,477,087  256,253,520 

1918   763,475,219  489,260,344 

1917    499,668,504  189,158,048 

1916    313,075,144  121,410,674 

1915    163.331,497  159,111,981 

1914   125, 163,^87  134,347,074 

1913   114,446,050  161,174,919 

Colonial  Products,  Drugs  and  Tobacco — 

1919    688,059,547  25,190,086 

1918    496,096,142  13,179,803 

1917    343,778,798  18,035,734 

1916   247,072,271  20,355,401 

1915   127,099,010  43,973,937 

1914    97,336,361  25,858,592 

1913    111,267,816  19,623,482 

Chemical  Products,  Resins  and  Perfumes — 

1919   604,219.400  232,330,551 

1918    1,485,806,108  145,398,119 

1917   1,350,443,309  238,471,295 

1916   590,801,269  212,609,216 

1915   219,392,361  132,603,409 

1914   115,39S,547  89,857,870 

1913    147,165.040  78,377,612 

Colours  and  Tanning  Extracts — 

1919    137,422,573  20,786,726 

1918    473.593,800  16,173,697 

1917   213,067.917  15,128,899 

1916   121,025.161  11,194,628 

1915   49.735,700  9,017,478 

1914    34,692,387  7,744,878 

1913    36,024,041  8,159,300 

Hemp,  Flax,  Jute,  and  other  Vegetable  Fibre — 

1919    208,316,515  452,963,460 

1918   156,855,290  367,635,065 

1917    143,271,490  298,429,035 

1916   107.892,786  200,904,506 

1915    71,975,479  124,204,547 

1914  •   48,220,155  118,196,791 

1913    69,870,250  109,206,402 

Cotton — 

1919    1,964,463,424  1,154.166.930 

1918    1,591,020,990  455,656,590 

1917   1,332,283,590  575,878,150 

1916    723,581,215  503,723,506 

1915    486,839,989  393,099,704 

1914   369,295.483  208.577.275 

1913   3S9,422,289  256,397.790 
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Trade  According'  to  Particular  Categories. — Continued. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Lirs. 

IV  AAJ         ,t  k|  ./       U  AMM  ///111* 

1919 

fto  a  ion  inn 

171  184  Ron 

1918 

780  9QQ  con 

7  87R  440 

1917 

R09  K7n  RKCi 
OUi,!)  4  U,  0  0  U 

89  IRQ  fi^O 

1 9 1 1> 

7ns  41  n  1 

iiK  771  Q4,; 

1915 

311  784.  p; a c; 

Oil)  1  OijOtD 

1  94  09Q  RRO 

1914 

i  ^  noo 

4-8  8Q7  970 

1918 

202,370,163 

56,871,060 

1919 

307,470,197 

1,256,313,466 

1^1  S 

190,146,131 

859,100,344 

1*117 

181,261,250 

830,537,327 

1916 

161,869,888 

799,683,628 

1915 

1 0  8  i  9  8  01',  5  2 1 

532,896,388 

I'll  4 

140,624,'367 

433,238,823 

1913  .  .   . 

222^560,377 

529,971,524 

Lumber  and  St  vow  

1919 

168  2  92  ^1  2 

Q2  117  Q^iO 

1^18 

^8  q^i  i9c; 

1<U7 

1  1  G  970  ^1  8 

40  4R0  098 

1916 

88  788  818 

4Q  00Q  79R 

1915 

^3  1  fi9  fi^ifi 

k  0  Qon  qn4 

1914 

1  49  8^7  841 

47  (=i R 1  ^,49 

1913  

172,542,662 

67,023,850 

roper  and  Boolcs  

1919 

1  61  2^8  920 

47  989  8R0 

191S 

90  44^  R20 

27  906  080 

1917 

91  902^2  5 

42 104 18^ 

1916 

82  209  79^ 

4^ 1^8 102 

1915 

^  710  906 

2  2  206  0  02 

1914 

45,101,385 

16,274,330 

1913  

4S,'o37,076 

22'89s]069 

Skins — 

1919 

859,648,768 

901  891  488 

1918 

62  6  ^48  ^120 

49  01  6  fit>8 

1917 

2^6  264  087 

2fi  776  966 

1916 

377,321,296 

39,647,020 

1915 

258,886,040 

28  994  7^7 

1914 

122  ^99  690 

64  629  277 

1913  

151,824,830 

85,814,985 

Minerals,  Metals  and  Manufactures  of  

1919 

2,624,032,846 

1  49  8  62  470 

1918 

2,795,056i040 

130,2S3,715 

1917 

3,467,394,072 

195,660,650 

1916 

1  283  539  267 

111,751,564 

1915 

561,381,046 

115,346,225 

1914 

458,151,635 

74,914,518 

1913  

578,047i617 

105]842,611 

V  ehicles — 

1919 

1  92  722  280 

46  87Q  7Q8 

1918 

O     ,  i  t70,  JUfJ 

rt>  009  OAQ 
0u,O  j-,010 

1917 

^3  ^08  9^Q 

144  977  1^*> 

XlT,<i  1  *..!•»_ 

1  qi  C 

11  84  3  8^1 

11,010,001 

87  397  47Q 

1  Ql  c 

11  8Q8  QQQ 

fi7  QQ4  3^9 

1  Q1  J. 

97  £47  ^04 

1913   

48,800,102 

43,352,717 

Stones  Earths,  l^ottcru ,  Glass  and  Cry stats  

1  qi  q 

1  781  047  248 

181,815,640 

1918 

1,572,079,776 

153,018,455 

1917 

1,061,000,870 

HO'50o!351 

1  Q1  fi 

1,512,203,308 

136,959,555 

1  fll  c 

748,791,494 

87,722,986 

1  O  1  A 

41  fi  4fifi  QfiO 

81  567  788 

1913   

475,590,374 

108,652,327 

India-rubber,  Gutta-percha  and  Manufactures  of — 

157,807,585 

60,801,000 

104,615,495 

23.574,900 

90,797,620 

33,896,050 

83,815,612 

46,944,993 

70,977,375 

87,949.110 

47,783,006 

58,178.805 

59,809,412 

51,094,028 
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Trade  According  to  Particular  Categories. — Continued. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Cereals,  Flouv,  Macaroni  and  Vegetable  Products — 

1919 

3,206,214,680 

649,005,152 

1918 

3^165^649,510 

320,947,618 

1917 

3'410,'608,'881 

301,819,636 

1916 

1,418,461,037 

330,365,816 

1915 

1,131,370,183 

312,494,826 

1914 

349,158,332 

458^183,350 

568,943,891 

473,306,671 

Animals,  their  Products  and  Offal — 

1919 

2,019,137,847 

89,483,044 

1918 

1^572,174,083 

77,827,212 

191  7 

'638,257,780 

66,534,455 

1916 

521,884,509 

149,839,529 

1915 

245,991,239 

163,557,514 

1914 

165,757,233 

225,466,284 

189^867,002 

246,451,234 

Sundry  Objects — 

1919  .... 

.63,738,421 

99,294,063 

1918 

38,959,148 

86,238,156 

1917   

38,450,581 

88,678,324 

1916 

35,480,756 

75,672,482 

1915   

26,241,276 

55,809,966 

1914                                                          .   .  . 

43,591,833 

64,249,652 

59,049,983 

87,419,956 

Precious  Metals — 

6,217,752 

928,336 

705,366 

31,642 

387,300 

432,000 

599,450 

1,537,450 

17,361,100 

3,257,200 

26,980,400 

19,923,300 

1913  

21,014,400 

80,287,200 

Principal  Imports. 

The  following  list  of  commodities  constitutes  the  principal  Italian  imports  for 
the  year  1919,  the  imports  of  each  being  valued  at  over  20,000,000  lire: — 


Article.  Quantity. 

Raw  Material —  Metric  tons. 

Mineral  oil  residuum   64,427 

Tobacco  (in  leaves)   28,618 

Gums  and  resins   18,391 

Raw  jute   23,761 

Hemp,  flax  and  other  vegetable  fibres  (raw),  (excluding  cotton).  179,010 

Wool  unscoured  and  washed,  wool  waste   34,496 

Cocoons   1,102 

Lumber,  barrel  staves   26,869 

Hides   42.384 

Scrap  iron,  pig-iron  and  steel   96,246 

Stones,  earths,  chalks,  cements  and  minerals  (not  metallic) ,  n.o.s.  596,276 

Fossil  coal   6,226,451 

India-rubber  (raw),  scrap  india-rubber   12,036 

Oats   174,851 

Oil  seeds   30,461 

Vegetable  ivory   12,029 

Semi-manufactured  Material — 

Fixed  oils  for  industrial  purposes   24,511 

Mineral  oils  and  resins  (excluding  petroleum)   214,082 

Acids   16,882 

Paraffin  and  wax   19,516 

Other  chemical  products   19,807 

Colours,  colouring  extracts  and  varnishes   5,493 

Hemp,  flax  and  jute  yarns   1,102 

Silk,  treated   1.108 

Wood-pulp   39,579 

Prepared  hides  and  skins   2,708 

Cast-iron  ingots   216,737 

Iron  and  steel  bars  and  wire   189,161 

Sheet  iron  and  steel   95,379 
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PRINCIPAL  imports. — Concluded. 

Article.  Quantity. 

Se  m  i-»ianu  fact  art  d  Matt  rial — Con.  Metric  tons. 

Shoots,  iron  ami  steel  (galvanized,  tinned,  etc.)   22,057 

Brass,  copper  and  bronze  ingots,  bars,  sheets  and  wire   76,782 

Lead  and  its  alloys,  antimony  in  ingots  and  sheets   18,919 

Tin  and  its  alloys  in  ingots  and  sheets   2,863 

Zinc  ingots,  sheets  and  plates   19,278 

Motals  and   metal  alloys,   n.o.s.    (raw)    in  bars,   sheets  and  wire.  8,723 

Fecula   10,692 

Fats  (excluding  pig  fat)   21,372 

Ma  n  u  fact  ured  Products — 

Petroleum   94,112 

Manufactured  tobacco   20,934 

Explosives,  cartridges  and  caps   8,251 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  tissues  and  other  manufactures  thereof   5,254 

Cotton  tissues  and  manufactures  thereof   4,047 

Wool  tissues  and  manufactures  thereof   4,006 

Textiles  and  other  manufactures  of  silk   38,901 

Boots  and  shoes  (pairs)  1,252,968 

Rolling  stock   46,618 

Iron  and  steel  tubes   7,488 

Forged  iron  and  steel   18,928 

Manufactured  iron  and  steel   79,856 

Utensils  and  other  instruments  for  art  and  labour   3,763 

Manufactures  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze   2,644 

Machines  and  their  parts   67,396 

Scientific  instruments,  electrical  apparatus  and  material.."   ..   ..  1,982 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  (cent.)  95,346 

Watches,  clocks,  etc  No.  1,426,706 

Railway  carriages   55,240 

Prepared  coal  for  electro-technics   10,621 

Manufactures  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha   2.357 

Haberdashery   13,261 

Foodstuffs  and  Live  Animals — 

Coffee   36,471 

Sugar  '..   ..  79,480 

Wheat   2,104,777 

Rye  and  other  cereals                                                                      .  238,410 

Flours  and  wheat  meal   395.278 

Meats,  poultry,  etc   206,546 

Fish  and  caviar   86,997 

Milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk   12,785 

Principal  Exports  for  1919. 

The  following  list  of  coniTnodities  constitutes  the  principal  Italian  exports  for  the 
year  1919,  the  exports  of  each  being  valued  at  20,000,000  lire: — 

Article.  Quantity. 

Raw  Material —  Metric  tons. 


Raw  hemp  

Other  vegetable  fibres   (raw),   (excluding  cotton)  

Uncarded  cotton  and  cotton  waste  

Silk  waste  (raw)  

Raw  hides  

Zinc  ore  

Sulphur  

Fossil  and  coke  coal  

Fresh  flowers  

Non-oleaginous  seeds  

Fresh  plants  and  other  vegetable  products,  n.o.s  

Semi-manufactured  Material — 

Olive  oil   . . 

Essential  oils  and  essences  

Citrate  of  calcium  

Casein  

Hemp,  flax,  jute  and  other  vegetable    fibres    (excluding  cotton) 

carded  

Hemp,  flax  and  jute  yarns  

Cotton  yarns    

Woollen  yarns  

Silk,  treated  (raw)  

Silk  waste  carded  and  silk  yarns  

Prepared  hides  

Refined  sulphur  


38,085 
12,773 
5,734 
2,455 
2,834 
5,787 
53.866 
83.657 
2.109 
13,907 
34,288 


7,468 
11,207 
17,026 
3,458 
8,238 

3,104 
5.4SS 
17.364 
279 
4,871 
902 
7.009 
66,591 
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principal  exports  for  1919. — Concluded. 

Metric  tons. 

Article.  Quantity. 
Manufactured  Products — 

Soap   5,304 

Stearine  and  paraffin  candles   2,128 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof   46,695 

Woollen  textiles  and  other  manufactures  thereof   2,333 

Silk  textiles  and  other  manufactures  thereof   18,565 

Paper   10,508 

Kid  gloves  (hundred  pairs)   40,501 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel   3,155 

Machines  and  their  parts   5,217 

Scientific  instruments  and  electrical  apparatus   472 

Motor  lorries  No.  1,409 

Automobiles  "  1,144 

Manufactured  marble  and  alabaster   84,271 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  products   3,062 

Coral  products   151 

Haberdashery   8.623 

Electric  cables,  etc   1,018 

Hats  No.  7,707,032 

Foodstuffs  and  Live  Animals — 

Wine  and  vermouth  hectolitres.  726,251 

Dried  vegetables   21,710 

Wheat  flour   13,332 

Fresh  vegetables   20,834 

Fresh  grapes   210,303 

Dried  fruit   47,025 

Prepared  fruit,  vegetables  and  herbs   10,734 

Mushrooms  and  truffles   31,40»6 

Meat,  poultry  and  game   2,140 


[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  article  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.'] 


CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  June  14,  1920. — The  monthly  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  dated 
June  1  states  that  May  was  a  favourable  month  for  the  farmer  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  sowing  and  planting  could  be  proceeded  with  and  the  large  arrears  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  substantially  reduced,  although  work  is  still  backward  on 
the  whole. 

Crops  generally  have  done  fairly  well.  Wheat  has  improved  considerably,  more 
especially  as  regards  colour,  although  on  heavy  wet  land  it  is  still  not  looking  very  well. 
Barley  and  oats  are  as  a  rule  satisfactory  plants,  although  some  damage  by  wireworm 
is  reported,  and  the  cold  weather  adversely  affected  earlier  sown  crops.  The  area  under 
barley  appears  to  have  increased,  but  under  oats  to  have  declined,  especially  in  the 
north  and  in  Wales.  Beans  promise  well,  and  peas  are  also  satisfactory.  Potatoes  are 
backward,  and  some  still  remain  to  be  planted.  Where  up,  the  main  crop  is  regular, 
and  appears  strong.  The  area  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  speak  definitely  about  roots,  which  are  sown  late. 

Hops,  though  checked  by  the  cold  weather  early  in  May,  have  grown  quickly  under 
the  warmer  conditions  prevailing  later  in  the  month.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  has 
been  increased. 

While  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  promised  about  average  crops,  orchard,  fruits 
suffered  severely  from  frosts  and  cold  winds  and  have  also  been  attacked  by  blight,  so 
that  the  yields  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  will  be  very  light. 

The  area  intended  for  hay  was  estimated  at  very  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year, 
but  the  prospects  were  for  better  crops,  it  being  computed  that  the  yield  of  seeds  hay 
should  be  2  per  cent,  and  meadow  hay  about  4  per  cent  above  the  average. 
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Since  the  report  was  w  ritten,  haymaking  has  commenced  in  many  districts,  and  so 
far  the  favourable  forecast  is  being1  confirmed  by  results,  the  outlook  being  for  fair 
crops  of  good  quality,  with  heavy  yields  in  some  places,  unless  the  fine  weather  of  the 
pas1  Fortnight  breaks  and  damage  is  sustained  from  rain. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  in  most  districts,  although 
skilled  men  are  in  demand.  There  is  very  little  unemployment  among  agricultural 
labourers. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  MANCHESTER. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 
Packing  Toys. 

Manchester,  June  8. — Oare  should  be  taken  in  packing  toys  for  shipment  overseas. 
C  in  plaints  have  been  received  that  quite  a  number  of  dolls  from  Canada  have  reached 
the  United  Kingdom  with  cracked  faces. 

As  regards  toys  in  general  success  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
depend  upon  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  both  in  construction  and  packing. 

Competition  with  British  manufacturers  is  becoming  keener,  so  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  construct  toy's  so  perfectly,  that  they  may  command  preference  on 
their  merits. 

It  is  understood  that  a  Manchester  firm  is  now  manufacturing  and  offering  metal 
spinning  tops  at  7s.  per  dozen  delivered,  a  price  slightly  under  the  quotations  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

New  Type  of  Water-gauge. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  water-gauge  has  been  patented  by  Cammell- Laird  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  which  will  supersede  the  easily  broken  glass  gauge.  The  patent  gauge  consists  of 
a  brass  tube  drilled  at  intervals  with  %2-inch  holes.  To  test  the  water  level,  the  gauge 
cocks  are  opened  to  put  the  tube  in  connection  with  the  steam  and  water  spaces.  The 
water  i^uing  from  the  holes  below  water-level  turns  instantaneously  into  steam  and 
forms  large  jets  of  white  vapour;  whereas  the  steam  jets  above  water-level  are  narrow 
and  almost  invisible. 

Condition  of  the  Cotton  Trade. 

Although  the  cotton  industry  is  passing  through  a  comparatively  quiet  period  at 
the  present  time,  the  cotton  magnates  are  optimistic  regarding  an  early  revival. 
According  to  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Directory ,  there  was 
an  appreciable  expansion  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  power  of  the  cotton  industry 
last  year,  the  increases  being  approximately  900,000  spindles  and  over  7,000  looms.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  textile  machinery,  to  the  United  States  and  India 
especially,  show  a  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

Features  of  the  Timber  Trade. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  following  notes  appear  in  the  current  issue  of  the 

British  Trade  Review: — 

"  The  market  for  the  past  month  in  imported  goods,  especially  soft  woods,  has  been 
very  quiet;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  have  the  usual  number  of  pess: mists  crying  that 
the  often-prophesied  slump  has  come.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  shortage  of  financial 
resources  and  restriction  of  credits,  combined  with  the  abnormally  high  prices  and  the 
budget  following  on,  are  causing  a  temporary  lull  in  trade.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  only  temporary,  and  that  matters  will  improve.  In  the  meantime  financial 
stringency  is  causing  many  of  the  weaker  holders  of  stocks  to  offer  at  a  merely  nominal 
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profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stronger  firms  are  holding  out  for  their  prices,  confident 
that  the  market  will  recover.  Shippers  on  the  other  side  are  still  asking  high  prices, 
which  work  out  at  higher  figures  than  goods  already  in  stock.  Prime  Finnish  goods, 
3-inch  by  9-inch,  are  offering  at  £48  10s.,  and  7-inch  battens  at  £39  c.i.f.  London  or 
East  Coast,  while  quotations  have  been  offered  for  good  Swedish  stocks  at  about  £51  for 
3  by  9-inch,  £44  10s.  for  7-inch,  and  £43  for  6-inch.  These  figures  are  about  the  prices 
of  spot  goods,  but  prices  being  asked  by  the  firms  who  can  afford  to  wait  the  market 
recovery  are  about  £62  for  11-inch,  £55  for  9-inch,  £48  for  8-inch,  £47  for  7-inch,  c.i.f. 
to  London  or  East  Coast.  The  whole  of  the  government  stocks  of  timber  are  not  yet 
absorbed,  and  will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come,  and  we  understand  that  the  associated 
importers,  who  are  the  purchasers  of  the  entire  stocks,  intend  to  advance  the  prices  of 
landed  stocks  of  spruce  to  be  more  in  line  with  coming  shipments.  There  is  quite  a 
fair  demand  for  plasterers'  laths,  and  a  few  cargoes  or  part  cargoes  are  now  coming. 
Prices  vary  greatly,  spot  goods  being  offered  at  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  bundle  for  T\-inch 
by  1-inch,  while  to  arrive  have  been  offered  at  about  3s.  5d.  c.i.f. ;  this  price  has  since 
risen  on  goods  being  landed  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  The  price  of  the  laths  and  other  plas- 
terers' material  has  caused  many  people  to  use  some  of  the  many  composition  or  pulp 
boards  in  place  of  lath  and  plaster  for  ceilings  as  being  cheaper.  Chief  among  these 
are  beaver  board,  a  Canadian  product  of  treated  wood-pulp,  and  fiberlik,  an  American 
board  made  from  liquorice-root  fibre,  and  a  fairly  brisk  business  has  been  done  in  them. 
Plywood  is  rising  in  price,  and  this  is  causing  much  relief  to  those  who  hold  stocks 
purchased  at  former  high  prices',  and  who  were  beginning  to  despair  of  realizing  at  a 
profit.  During  the  war  there  was  a  very  big  demand  for  this  commodity,  but  since  the 
trade  has  been  very  quiet,  and  as  supply  has  always  been  in  excess  of  demand  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  prices  to  turn  over  the  stocks.  The  outlook  in  this  seems  to  be 
much  better  now." 

CANADIAN  BANKS  ABROAD. 

I. 

The  interest  which  the  leading  banks  of  Canada  are  taking  in  export  trade  is 
of  immense  importance  to  the  trade  of  Canada,  and  the  establishment  of  branches  of 
Canadian  banks  in  other  countries  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  The  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Canada  have 
estabVshed  at  their  offices  foreign  departments  which  devote  special  attention  to 
giving  information  regarding  the  world's  markets. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  has  the  following  branches: — 

England. — London  (47  Threadneedle  street,  E.C.;  2  and  9  Waterloo  place, 
S.W.I). 

United  States. — New  York  (64  Wall  street),  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Spokane. 
France. — Paris  (17  Place  Vendome). 
M exico. — Mexico  City. 

Newfoundland. — St.  John's,  Carbonear,  Curling,  Ferryland,  Gaultois,  Grand 
Falls,  Greenspond,  St.  George's. 

Kecently  the  Bank  of  Montreal  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Colonial 
Bank,  thereby  securing  facilities  in  a  number  of  British  colonies  equivalent  to  the 
establishment  of  its  own  branches.  The  Colonial  Bank  has  branches  at  the  following 
points  in  the  BrHish  West  Indies: — 

St.  Kitts. — Basseterre. 

Antigua. — St.  John's. 
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Dow  in  ico. — Roseau. 

St.  Lucia. — Castries. 

St.  Vinoi  nt. — Kingstown. 

Barbados. — Bridgetown  and  Speightstown. 

Grenada. — St.  George's,  Grenville,  Carriacou  (Grenadines). 

Trinidad. — Port  of  Spain,  San  Fernando,  Pr'nces  Town. 

Tobago. — Scarb  orough . 

British  Guin a. — Georgetown,  Mahaica,  Mahaicouy,  in  Demerara;  New  Amster- 
dam, in  Berbice;  Henrietta  and  Suddie,  in  Essequibo. 

Jamaica. —  Kingston,  Annotto  Bay,  Brown's  Town,  Falmouth,  Lncea,  May  Pen, 
M.  atego  Bay,  Morant  Bay,  Port  Antonio,  Port  Mar"  a,  Savanna-la-Mar,  St.  Ann's 
Kay. 

In  West  Africa  the  Colonial  Bank  has  the  following  branches: — 
Garnb  ia. — Bathurst. 

Gold  Coast. — Accra,  Coomassie,  Koforidua,  Nswam,  Seccondie,  Winnebah. 
Nigeria. — Ibadan,  Jos,  Kano,  Lagos,  Ebute  Metta,  Onitsha,  Port  Harcourt, 
Zaria. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  above-mentioned  branches  and 
agencies  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  close  working  arrangements  with  leading  banks 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  temporary  exception  of  Russia  and  Central  Europe. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  the  following  branches: — 
Great  Britain. — London  (2  Lombard  street,  E.C.3). 

United  States. — New  York;  Portland,  Oregon;  San  Franc'sco,  Cal.;  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Cuba. — Havana. 

Mexico. — Mexico  City  (Avenida  San  Francisco,  No.  50). 

Newfoundland. — St.  John's,  Harbour  Breton,  Grand  Bank,  Belloram,  Burin. 

St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon. — St.  Pierre. 

Besides  its  own  branches  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  banking  cor- 
respondents of  high  standing  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  The  principal 
banking  correspondents  are  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain. — Bank  of  Scotland;  Barclays  Bank,  Limited;  Lloyds  Bank, 
Limited;  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Limited;  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  D: strict  Banking  Company,  Limited;  Manchester  and  County  Bank, 
Limited;  Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  Limited;  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited. 

Ireland. — Belfast  Banking  Company,  Limited;  Northern  Banking  Company, 
Limited;  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  Limited. 

Denmark. — Den  Danske  Landmandsbank,  Copenhagen. 

France. — Cox  &  Company  (France),  Limited;  Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris;  Societc 
Generale,  Paris;  Lloyds  and  National  Provincial  Foreign  Bank,  Limited,  Par's. 
Holland. — Disconto-Maatschappij,  Rotterdam;  Twentsche  Bank,  Limited. 
Italy. — Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  Naples;  Credito  Italiano,  Milan. 
Norway. — Centralbanken  for  Norge,  Christian'a;  Bergens  Privatbank,  Bergen. 
Sweden. — Skandinaviska  Kreditaktiebolaget,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland. — Banque  Federale,  Zurich;  Credit  Suisse,  Zurich;  Swiss  Bank  Cor- 
poration, Zurich. 
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West  Indies. — >Colonial  Bank  and  branches. 

South  America. — Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Limited;  British  Bank  of  South 
America,  Limited;  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Limited;  London  and  River  Plate 
Bank,  Limited. 

India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. — Bank  of  Chosen;  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Austral*  a  and  China;  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion; National  Bank  of  India,  Limited;  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Limited. 

South  Africa. — African  Banking  Corporation,  Limited;  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Lim'ted;  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Limited;  Bank  of 
Australasia;  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney, 
Limited;  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia;  English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank, 
Limited;  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited;  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited; 
National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Limited;  Royal  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited;  Union 
Bank  of  Australia,  Limited. 

Honolulu. — Bank  of  Bishop  &  Co.,  Limited;  First  National  Bank  of  Hawa'i. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Outside 
of  transactions  with  these  its  foreign  business  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  its 
own  branches,  although  it  has  a  close  working  arrangement  regarding  English  business 
with  the  London  County's  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank,  Limited. 

The  branches  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  the  British  West  Indies  follow: — 

St.  Kitts. — Basseterre. 

Nevis. — Charlestown. 

Antigna. — St.  John's. 

Montserrat. — Plymouth. 

Dominica. — Roseau. 

Barbados. — Bridgetown  and  Speights-town. 
Grenada. — St.  George's.  4 
Trinidad. — Port  of  Spain. 
Tobago. — Scarborough. 

British  Guiana. — Georgetown,  Demerara;  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice;  Rose  Hall, 
Corentyne. 

Jamaica. — Kingston,  Cross  Roads  Branch;  Spanish  Town. 
Bahamas. — Nassau. 
British  Honduras. — Belize. 

In  the  Foreign  West  Indies  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  the  following 
branches : — 

Cuba. — Antilla,  Banes,  Bayamo,  Cabaiguan,  Oaibarien,  Caimanera,  Camaguey, 
Camaguey,  Avellaneda  street;  Oamajuani,  Cardenas,  Giego  de  Avila,  Cienfuegos, 
Cienfugos,  Calzada  de  Dolores;  Consollacion  del  Norte,  Cruoes,  Cueto,  Cumanayagua, 
Florida,  Guantanamo.  Havana:  Galiano  92,  Monte  118,  Muralla  52,  Oficios  30, 
Vedado;  Jatibonico,  Jiguani,  Jobabo,  La  Maya,  Limonar,  Majagua,  Manzaniilo, 
Matanzas,  Maximo  Gome,  Miranda,  Moron,  Nuevitas,  Palma  Soriano,  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Puerto  Padre,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Sawcti  Spiritus,  Santa  Clara,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Silveira. 

Porto  Rico. — Mayaguez,  Ponce,  San  Juan. 

Dominican  Republic. — La  Romana,  Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
Santiago  de  Los  Caballeros,  Santo  Domingo. 
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// aiii. — Papt-au-Prince. 

Martini([in.-  -Fort  de  Franco,  Trinite. 

Caudeloupe. — Basse  Terre,  Pointe-a-Pitre. 

In  Centra]  and  South  America  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  the  following 
branches : — 

Argentina. — Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil. — Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo. 

Crmjuai/. — Montevideo. 

Ven  zuela.-  -Caracas,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Maracaribo,  Puerta  Cabello. 
Colombia. — BarranquiHa. 
Cost  a  Rica. — San  Jose. 

In  Europe  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  the  following  branches: — 
England. — 'London,  Princes  street,  E.C.  2. 
France. — Paris,  28  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre. 
\  aii  .    Barcelona,  Plaza  de  Cataluna  6. 

There  is  an  agency  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  at  68  William  street,  New  York. 

The  ten  Newfoundland  branches  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  are  located  as 
follows:  Cape  Broyle,  Harbour  Buffett,  Heart's  Content,  Marystown,  Pouch  Cove, 
Rose  Blanche,  St.  John's,  West  End ;  Trinity. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  has  the  following  branches  outside  Canada: — 
Newfoundland. — Avondale,  Bay  Roberts,  Bell  Island,  Bonavista,  Bonne  Bay, 
Brigus,  Burgeo,  Burin,  Carbonear,  Catalina,  Change  Islands,  Channel,  Fogo,  Fortune, 
Grand  Bank,  Harbour  Grace,  Hermitage,  Little  Bay  Islands,  Old  Pelican,  Port  au 
Port,  St.  John's,  Twillingate,  Wesley ville,  Western  Bay. 
Cuba. — Havana. 

Jamaica. — Black  River,  Kingston,  Mandeville,  Montego  Bay,  Morant  Bay,  Port 
Antonio,  Port  Maria,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Spanish  Town. 
Porto  Rico. — Fajardo,  Ponce,  San  Juan. 

United  States. — Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  New  York  Agency,  52  Wall  street. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  particulars  of  the  banking  facilities 
abroad  of  other  Canadian  banks  will  be  given. 

AGENCY  COSTS  IN  DENMARK. 

{British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  commercial  secretary  at  Copenhagen  states  that  agency  costs  in  Denmark 
have  increased  enormously  in  recent  years,  as  in  the  case  of  Sweden.  British  manu- 
facturers wishing  to  appoint  agents  for  Denmark  must,  therefore,  take  this  into  con- 
sideration, as  it  is  doubtful  whether  agencies  can  be  worked  up  satisfactorily  at  the 
pre-war  commission  rates.  It  is  understood  that  the  rise  in  wages  in  Denmark  has  been 
even  greater  \jSltl  in  Sweden.  Railway  fares,  office  upkeep,  rent,  stationery,  hotel 
accommodation,  food  have  also  made  it  difficult  for  pre-war  rates  of  commission  to 
attract  capable  agents  at  the  present  time. 
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SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  PACKING  FOR  EXPORT. 

(Consul  General  Alexander  W.  Weddell,  Athens,  Greece,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

Exporters  at  times  appear  to  neglect  the  fact  that  every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  protect  goods  from  pilferage,  which  unfortunately  seems  to  be 
excessively  common  at  this  time. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  contents  of  nail  kegs  should  be  limited  in  weight,  and 
that  the  kegs  be  made  of  strong  staves  reinforced  by  iron  hoops. 

Bales  of  cabot  are  sometimes  seen  bound  with  string,  instead  of  being  tightly 
packed  with  canvas  and  tarpaulin  paper  and  secured  with  four  iron  hoops. 

It  is  suggested  that  for  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes,  two  different  cases  be 
used  for  each  lot,  one  to  contain  lefts  only,  and  the  other  rights.  A  small  piece  of 
wire  might  be  passed  through  the  boot  straps  to  secure  them  in  a  body.  Cases  con- 
taining footwear  should  be  exceptionally  strong,  to  prevent  damage  in  handling. 

Shipments  of  hosiery  seem  to  be  particularly  liable  to  pilferage. 

Foodstuffs  should  be  packed  in  strong  cases  secured  by  iron  hoops,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  further  protected  by  an  inner  case  of  tin. 

Bags  containing  cereals  should  not  carry  more  than  100  pounds.  Such  bags  are 
frequently  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  ship's 
fall. 

Marks  should  be  clear,  and  especially  should  the  name  of  the  port  of  discharge 
appear  in  bold  lettering. 

The  suggested  amelioration  in  mode  of  packing  will  evidently  incur  an  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  exporter,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  will  be  an  economy  in 
the  protection  afforded  the  consignee,  redounding  eventually  to  the  interest  of  all. 

LABELLING  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  SPECIALTIES  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  Moniteur  Beige  of  February  19  contained  a  decree,  dated  February  10,  which 
amends  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  Koyal  Decree  of  March  1,  1888,  regarding  the  sale  of 
pharmaceutical  specialties  in  Belgium,  to  read  as  follows  : — 

Recipients  (bottles,  phials,  flasks,  glass  jars,  boxes,  pots,  etc.)  containing  medi- 
caments termed  "  pharmaceutical  specialties,"  or  chemical  products  with  registered 
names,  must  be  provided  with  a  label  indicating  in  clear  characters  the  substances 
which  enter  into  their  composition,  described  in  accordance  with  their  specification  in 
the  Belgian  Pharmacopoeia.,  or,  if  they  are  not  mentioned  therein,  under  their  usual 
denomination,  but  not  the  chemical  formula  of  the  product. 

If  the  remedy  sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  a  special  description  is  inscribed  in  the 
Belgian  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  on  the  label  the  description  officially 
recognized. 

This  label  may  be  combined  with  that,  indicating  in  printed  characters  the 
chemist's  name  and  address,  which  is  required  under  Article  32  of  the  Royal  Decree  of 
May  31,  1886. 

When  the  pharmaceutical  specialty  contains  any  quantity  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, especially  one  mentioned  in  the  list  of  potent  medicaments  in  the  Belgian 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  label  must  indicate  the  quantity,  in  milligrammes,  of  such  su'b- 
stance.  In  the  case  of  medicaments  for  internal  use,  the  quantities  to  be  used  by  the 
patient  at  one  dose  or  application  are  to  be  specified. 

The  present  decree  provides  that  notices,  pamphlets,  and  prospectuses,  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  pharmaceutical  specialities  and  chemical  products  with 
registered  names,  must  also  bear  the  indications  provided  for  above. 

These  provisdons  became  effective  as  from  March  1,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign 
products  imported  prior  to  that  date,  in  which  case  a  delay  of  one  month  was  granted. 
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BRAZIL  AND  ITS  FOREIGN  TRADE* 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 

n. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  MARKET. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  31,  1920. — The  relative  importance  and  future  potentiality 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  Brazil  market  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  consequence.  Its  relative  importance  among  the  nations  of  South  America  will 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  Brazil  is  the  largest  South  American 
exporter  to  the  United  States  and  the  second  largest  importer.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1919  Brazil's  exports  to  the  United  States  exceeded  those  of  Argentina  by 
$29,000,000  and  those  of  Chile  by  $119,000,000.  Her  imports  from  the  United  States 
during  this  period  were  $30,000,000  less  than  Argentina,  but  exceeded  those  of  Chile 
by  $55,000,000. 

Brazil's  imports  from  all  countries  in  millions  of  dollars  from  1911  onwards  are 
shown  as  follows  : — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

198  237  251  202  209  247  333 

The  reduced  imports  of  1916  and  1917  are  of  course  due  to  the  war-time  condi- 
tions, when  the  usual  sources  were  cut  off.  The  high  figures  for  1919  correspond  to 
high  post-war  prices  and  not  to  pre-war  volume.  The  deadweight  tonnage  of  Brazil's 
imports  for  1913  was  5,873,000,  whereas  in  1919  the  total  was  only  2,779,000,  or  47 
per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  last  year  before  the  war. 

A  general  idea  of  the  country's  requirements  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
percentages  of  the  various  classes  of  imports  over  a  period  of  years  taken  from  official 
figures : — 


1913. 

1917. 

1919. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

0-9 

0-2 

005 

Raw  materials  for  use  in  manufacture  

20-9 

30-2 

27 

561 

46-3 

49 

Foodstuffs  

22-5 

23-3 

23-5 

Haw  materials  imported  in  largest  amounts  consist  of  building  materials,  iron 
and  steel,  substances  for  making  soap  and  perfumery,  leather  and  cotton.  Manufac- 
tured goods  'mported  in  largest  quantities  are  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  tools,  cotton 
goods,  paper,  and  chemicals.  Foodstuffs  imported  in  largest  quantities  are  wheat 
and  flour,  beverages,  canned  goods  and  extracts. 

EXPORTS. 

Brazil  buys  her  imports  with  exports  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  in  millions  of  dollars  indicate  the  exports: — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

250  279  245  284  298  284  544 

The  official  statistical  reports  d;vide  these  exports  into  three  main  groups:  (1) 
animal  and  animal  products;  (2)  minerals  and  mineral  products;  (3)  vegetables  and 
vegetal  products.  The  third  class  has  always  been  the  most  important,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  war  gave  an  increasing  importance  to  the  other  two 
classes. 

*  The  first  portion  of  this  report  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
(No.  856). 
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Class  1. — Animals  and  Animal  Products. 

Seven  products  are  enumerated  as  of  primary  importance,  namely:  lard,  canned 
en  iiu  at,  hides,  wool,  skins,  and  jerked  beef.    With  the  exception  of  frozen 
beef,  the  exports  of  all  these  commodities  in   1919   show   an   increase  over  1918. 
Exports  of  hides  and  skins  reached  a  total  of  62,346  metric  tons  in  1919,  while  for 
they  were  57,343  tons,  the  highest  figure  previously  recorded.    An  interesting 
tin   pas1  ilnn-  years  was  the  entry  into  European  markets  of  Brazilian  lard. 
From  4  metric  tons  in  1916  the  exports  rose  to  20,028  tons  in  1919.    This  has  acted 
as  a  decided  stimulus  to  hog-raising  in  Brazil,  and  strengthens  the  propaganda  in 
which  the  rapidly  growing  meat  packing  industry  is  active. 

The  official  figures  show  that  the  unspecified  items  under  '"various"  in  this 
classification  of  animals  and  animal  products  rose  in  volume  from  12,281  metric 
-  in  L913  to  32,536  tons  in  1919,  a  significant  item  showing  a  steady  growth  in 
sporl  of  commodities  new  to  Brazil's  foreign  trade  and  a  tendency  to  diversity 
of  i  roduction.  Such  a  growth  continually  expanding  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  liability  to  economic  crises  due  to  dependence  in  the  past  on  three  or  four  staple 
exports. 

The  most  important  products  covered  by  the  heading  "various"  in  this  general 
classification  are,  in  the  range  of  export  value:  tallow,  butter,  beef  extract,  frozen 
pork,  beeswax,  horse  hair,  leather  manufactures,  and  horns. 

The  value  of  the  principal  animal  products  exported  from  Brazil  in  1918  and 
1019  are  shown  :n  the  following  table,  the  figures  being  in  millions  of  dollars: — 
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Class  II. — Minerals 

and  Mineral  Products. 

Brazil  has  never  been  a  large  exporter  of  minerals  until  war  conditions  caused  a 
exportation  of  manganese  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 

steel. 

In  1918  the  figures  were  393,388'  metric  tons,  and  in  1919,  205,725. 


Class  III. — Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Products. 

This  group  embraces  the  bulk  of  Brazilian  exports,  and  coffee  and  rubber,  which 
still  form  the  most  important  items,  formerly  made  up  together  the  greater  part  of 
Brazilian  exports.  Official  statistics  indicate  the  increasing  diversification  of  Brazilian 
production  in  this  group,  as  in  group  I.  In  1913,  of  a  total  of  1,191,184  metric  tons 
exported,  only  345,604  tons  made  up  the  volume  of  exports  other  than  coffee  and  rubber. 
In  1919  the  gross  exports  other  than  these  two  staples  had  increased  to  670,125  tons. 

In  this  group  the  official  value  of  exports  in  1919  increased  by  about  112  per  cent 
over  1918  and  about  100  per  cent  over  1913.    This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  rise  in  the 
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market  value  of  coffee,  which  leaped  from  46$00O  (46  milreis,  equal  to  $11.50  at 
4$000  per  dollar)  per  bag  in  1913,  and  47$000  per  bag  in  1918  to  95$000  per  bag  of 
60  kilos,  in  1919. 

In  the  five  years  preceding  1919  coffee  supplied  40-8  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  exports  and  53-6  per  cent  of  total  value;  in  1919  the  figures  were  respectively  40-7 
per  cent  for  volume  and  56-3  per  cent  for  value. 

In  1919  there  was  a  slight  revival  in  rubber  over  1918,  but  in  general  pessimism 
reigns  in  this  industry,  which  finds  difficulty  in  competing  with  plantation  rubber  from 
Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  other  items  listed  under  Group  III  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  potatoes,  cocoa, 
carnauba  wax,  mandioca  meal,  beans,  table  fruits,  oil  seeds,  tobacco,  matte,  timber,  corn, 
oils  and  "  various  "  products.  The  fact  that  the  export  value  of  these  items  rose  from 
145,724  oontos  of  reis  (25  cents  per  milreis  or  $250  per  oonto)  in  1915  to  480,332  contos 
in  1919  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  rise  in  prices,  an  increasing  diversity  of  pro- 
duction is  taking  place  in  Brazil,  and  entire  dependence  on  three  or  four  staples  no 
longer  rules. 

The  following  table  shows  values  in  millions  of  dollars  for  1918  and  1919,  conver- 
sion being  at  the  rate  of  4  milreis  to  the  dollar: — 
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TRADE  BALANCE. 

The  visible  trade  balance  in  millions  of  dollars  over  a  period  of  years  showing'  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  +,  and  of  imports  over  exports,  — ,  was  as  follows : — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

+  52.5  +42.1  —6.5  +81.5  +88.6  +36.6        •  +211.1 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  indicates  a  healthy  condition,  inasmuch  as 
Brazil,  being  a  young  (economically)  and  debtor  country,  must  use  exports  to  pay  not 
only  for  imports  but  the  interest  on  her  foreign  debts. 


FUTURE  MARKETS. 

Agriculture  is  of  course  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  Brazil.  Industrial 
development  is  in  its  infancy.  The  war  gave  an  impetus  to  industrial  development  and 
the  statistics  for  1918,  which  have  grown  considerably  since,  show  that  the  number  of 
factories  was  3,258,  the  capital  invested  $166,394,000,  the  value  of  production  $185,- 
384,000,  and  the  number  of  operatives  151,841. 

A  large  share  of  the  industrial  capitalization  is  in  cotton  spinning  mills.  In  the 
following  manufactures  domestic  production  has  increased  to  the  point  of  placing  the 
country  independent  of  imports  of  poorer  quality:  hats,  shoes,  cheap  cotton  textiles, 
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wall  paper  and  wrapping  paper,  fibre  rope  and  bagging,  nails  (except  horseshoe  and 
Fancy  types),  iron  and  tin  kitchen  utensils  (raw  material  imported),  rough  paints, 
woodenwait  ami  wooden  furniture,  cheese,  corn,  alfalfa,  tobacco,  and  matches. 

Potentially  bherefore  the  Brazilian  market  for  imported  manufactured  goods  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  war  time  industrial  development  has  closed  the  market 
for  a  few  classes  of  goods  only  and  has  augmented  the  demand  for  imported  machinery 
ami  partly  nianu faet invd  ma-torial  for  use  in  industries.  Tools  and  equipment  for  use 
in  development  of  natural  resources  will  be  especially  needed.  These  resources  include 
all  the  elements  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  agricultural  and  industrial  nation.  They 
are:  an  enormous  area  of  fert'le  soil  and  forests,  rich  mineral  deposits,  a  favourable 
climate  in  the  entire  central  and  southern  sections,  navigable  rivers  and  harbours,  and 
an  abundance  of  water-power. 


PRESENT   FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

In  Brazil  a  large  bulk  of  the  import  operations  is  in  the  hands  of  old-established 
a]  '1  g(  nerally  wealthy  English  firms,  who  often  pay  cash  for  their  foreign  purchases, 

stend  the  usual  ninety  days'  credit  to  their  own  customers  in  Brazil.  They  also 
as  a  rule  do  a  commission  business.  They  are  of  the  usual  type  of  prosperous  reli- 
able English  houses,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  whenever  possible  they  will  in 

cases  prefer  to  make  their  purchases  from  Canadian  manufacturers  than  from 
1 1  y  not  under  the  British  flag.  Canada  is  the  great  British  power  of  the 
American  continent.  English  business  men  in  South  America,  while  not  propa- 
gandists in  the  accepted  sense,  nevertheless  will  support  every  legitimate  effort  to 
increase  Canadian,  and  therefore  British,  prestige  on  this  continent,  and  in  the 
practical  British  fashion  they  are  doing  and  will  do  so  by  meeting  Canadian  manu- 
facturers more  than  half-way.  What  will  Canadian  manufacturers,  even  those 
pressed  with  domestic  orders,  do  to  meet  this  advantage? 

They  will,  if  alive  to  the  necessity  for  future  overseas  markets,  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  enter  this  field  at  this  favourable  time,  even  if  domestic  demands  are 
pressing.  In  the  latter  case,  reserving  a  portion  of  the  factory  output,  say  10  per 
cent  or  20  per  cent,  for  overseas  markets,  whatever  the  demands  at  home  may  be, 
would  seem  to  be  ordinary  business  acumen,  concerned  with  something  beyond  this 
year's  or  next  year's  dividends.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote 
the  remarks  recently  addressed  to  the  present  writer  by  a  young  Canadian  who  has 
lived  in  Latin- America  for  many  years,  and  who  is  interested,  partriotically  as  well 
as  personally,  in  a  flow  of  Canadian  products  to  Braz"l.    He  says: — 

The  three  companies  above  mentioned  (Canadian  companies  of  the  first 
importance)  say  that  they  are  full  up  with  domestic  orders  and  cannot  there- 
fore enter  the  South  American  market  at  present.  When,  however,  conditions 
in  the  Dominion  again  become  normal,  they  will  want  to  come  into  th's  con- 
tinent's markets  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  flying  colours,  hoping  to  get  a 
share  of  the  business  without  having  done  any  of  the  necessary  spadework. 
This  spadework  consists  in  having  a  representative  already  on  the  ground 
looking  over  the  field,  studying  future  clients'  wants,  and  booking  orders  for 
future  delivery  on  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions.  In  my  humble  opinion 
the  latter  state  of  affairs  will  occur  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  I 
saw,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  published  at  Ottawa  that 
even  Belgian  factories  were  already  turning  out  90  per  cent  of  their  output. 

isequently  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are 
doing  as  well  if  not  better.  In  Bio  one  has  to  be  blind  not  to  notice  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  German  travelling  men  who  are  carefully  going  over 
the  ground  with  their  eyes  on  future  trade  possibilities.  These  men  congregate 
as  a  rule  in  the  Bar  Brahma  and  Americano,  where  one  can  hear  five  times 
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more  German  than  English.  I  simply  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the 
time  is  by  no  means  too  early  for  good  Canadian  concerns  to  have  live  men 
here  so  that  they  may  have  their  finger  in  the  pie  when  in  a  pos:tion  to  fill 
orders. 

A  total  neglect  of  the  foreign  markets  at  a  time  when  the  home  market  can 
easily  absorb  the  whole  output  is  a  mistake  for  manufacturers  who  desire  an  export 
trade  during  periods  when  production  exceeds  home  consumption.  For  a  country 
like  Canada,  comparatively  unknown  as  a  producer  of  manufactured  goods,  the  time 
for  the  preliminary  work  and  introduction  of  Canadian  products  is  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  the  world  is  being  scoured  for  products  of  all  kinds,  and  a  kindlier 
eye  than  usual  is  being  turned  to  any  country  that  can  help  to  supply  demands. 

Note. — The  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  contain  a  long  and  informative  article  on 
the  "  Distribution  of  Imported  Goods  in  Brazil."  The  statistics  and  much  of  the 
form  and  information  of  the  present  report  have  been  adapted  by  abridgment  from 
that  article. 

DEMAND  FOR  STEEL  RAILS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Mr.  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  reports  that  quotations  are  desired  for  new  steel  rails  50  pounds 
per  yard  and  accessories  for  the  Brazilian  Government.  Thirteen  thousand  tons  will 
be  required  this  year. 

CONDITION  OF  SMALL  FRUITS  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  following  translation  of  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  small  fruits  in  Hol- 
land as  at  May  20,  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry  and  Trade,  has  been  sent  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney, 
Rotterdam : — 

The  fine  weather  during  the  month  of  April  has  advanced  the  bloom,  but  the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  during  the  last  few  days  has  caused  in  some  districts  slight 
damage  to  the  fruits  just  set.  The  strong  wind  affected  the  currants  especially,  while 
the  night  frosts,  particularly  one  which  occurred  on  May  10,  injured  the  fruit  to  .some 
extent.  As  a  result  the  yield  will  probably  not  be  so  good  as  was  expected  in  the  begin- 
ning. From  different  fruit-growing  districts  reports  are  received  regarding  consider- 
able damage  caused  by  insects.  In  several  places  of  the  province  of  Zeeland  the  mildew 
has  appeared  in  the  gooseberries.  Reports  from  this  province  also  state  that  the  red 
currant  bushes  do  not  bud  out.  The  mildew  also  causes  much  damage  to  the  goose- 
berries in  the  "  Neder  Betuwe  "  (Gelderland). 

Early  Cherries. — The  condition  of  early  cherries  is  on  the  whole  good,  in  a  few 
districts  very  good,  although  some  districts  report  a  moderate  crop. 

Late  Cherries. — The  condition  of  late  cherries  ranges  from  fair  to  very  good. 

Red  and  White  Currants,  are  on  the  whole,  good.  In  some  localities  the  condition 
is  very  good,  while  in  one  district  it  is  even  excellent. 

Black  Currants. — In  the  principal  districts  where  black  currants  are  grown  the 
condition  is  generally  good  to  very  good.  In  one  important  district  the  black  currants 
are  excellent. 

Gooseberries. — In  most  districts  the  condition  may  be  termed  good  to  very  good. 
In  some  places  the  condition  is  fairly  good. 

Raspberries. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  where  raspberries  are  only 
moderate  to  fair,  the  condition  is  good  everywhere  else. 

Morellos  are  generally  very  good;  only  in  two  districts  the  condition  is  moderate. 
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COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  HOLLAND. 

Thvdk  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 
Trade  Register  of  Dutch  Firms. 

R  tterdam,  J  une  2,  1&20.— By  Act  of  Parliament,  July  2-6,  1M8,  all  Dutch  business 
rns  must  furnish  certain  information  to  district  chambers'  of  commerce. 
The  following  information  must  be  supplied  by  traders: — 

1.  Name,  Christian  name  and  residence. 
•J.  Place  and  date  of  birth. 
3.  Nationality. 

1.  Name  under  which  business  is  carried  on. 

5.  Line  of  busiac^s. 

6.  Where  business  is  located. 

7.  Authorized  signatures. 

v.  Names  of  part  owners  and  shares  held. 
9.  Marriage  settlements. 
10.  For  minors  authority  to  make  business  engagements. 


Various  other  information  is  required  from  firms,  limited  liability  companies, 
joint  stock  companies  with  regard  to  personnel,  capitalization,  shares  paid  up  and 
erwise,  and  general  information  relating  to  the  soundness  of  the  company. 

The  regulations  apply  to  foreigners  and  foreign  firms  or  companies,  and  all 
changes  must  be  communicated  to  the  chambers  of  commerce. 

This  information  is  to  be  available  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  Extracts  will  be 
given,  by  the  secretary  on  application. 

There  is  a  penalty  for  incorrect  statements  of  a  maximum  of  one  year's  imprison- 
ment or  1,000  guilders  fine.  Such  incorrect  statement  is  a  criminal  offence.  For  non- 
regis  I  ration  a  maximum  fine  of  2,000  guilders  is  charged.   This  is  a  civil  offence. 

The  time  set  for  registration  is  January,  1921'. 

Exhibitions,  Congresses  and  Fairs  to  be  Held  in  Holland. 

In  regard  to  the  following  exhibitions  and  fairs  further  information  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Dutch  Association  of  Exhibition-interests,  Bezuiden- 
houtsche  weg  SO,  the  Hague. 


Months,  1920.  Places. 
August  12-September  15. .  Amsterdam .  . 
August  15-September  15. .  Leeuwarden .  . 

August  16-31  The  Hague..  . 

August  23-29  Arnhem  

August  28-September  24.  .Amsterdam.  . 

September  15-19  Arnhem  

October-November  


Nature. 

International  Moving-picture  Exhibition. 
Electricity  Exhibition. 
Hygiene  Exhibition. 
Agricultural  Week. 

International    Exhibition   for   the   Hotel,  Res- 
taurant and  Caffi  Branch. 
Exhibition  of  Fire  Brigades. 
Exhibition  of  marionets,  toys  and  games. 


Large  Shipping  Combine  iii  Holland. 

A  number  of  the  principal  ship-owing  companies  in  Holland  have  formed  a  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  operating  regular  steamship  services  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  new  enterprise  is  called  "  Vereenigde  Nederlandsche  Soheepvaart  Maats- 
chappy "  (United  Dutch  Navigation  Company),  and  includes  the  following  com- 
panies:— 

Stoomvaart  Maatschappy  "  Nederland,"  Amsterdam  ("  Nederland  99  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.). 
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Koninklyke  Nederlandsche  Stoonuboot  Maatsehappy,  Amsterdam  (Royal  Nether- 
lands Steamship  Co.). 

Java- China- Japan  Line,  Amsterdam. 

Koninklyke  Pakketvaart  Maatsehappy,  Amsterdam  (Royal  Packet  Navigation 
Co.). 

Holland- America  Line,  Rotterdam. 

Rotterdamsche  Lloyd,  Rotterdam  (Rotterdam  Lloyd). 

Stoomvaart  Maatsehappy  "  de  Maas,"  Rotterdam  (Steam  Navigation  Co.,  "  de 
Maas"). 

Van  Nievelt,  Goudriaan  &  Co's.  Stoomvaart  Maatsehappy,  Rotterdam  (Van 
Nievelt,  Goudriaan  &  Go's.  Steam  Navigation  Co.). 

Through  the  formation  of  this  association,  uniformity  has  been  introduced  in  the 
different  plans  prepared,  and  partly  executed,  by  the  various  companies,  for  opening 
different  services  to  East  Asia,  British  India,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. 

Besides  their  own  name  the  company  will  also  bear  the  names  by  which  their 
different  services  will  be  indicated,  such  as:  Holland-East  Asia  Line,  Holland-British- 
India  Line,  Holland- Australia  Line,  Holland-Africa  Line. 

The  capital  amounts  to  guilden  200,000,000',  of  which  half  has  been  subscribed  and 
paid  up.  . 

The  seat  of  the  company  will  be  The  Hague.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  formed 
by  the  above  companies,  and  a  president  to  be  appointed  afterwards. 

The  company  have  already  identified  themselves  with  the  Straits,  China  and  Japan 
Conference. 

Dutch  Cement  Industry. 

According  to  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  the  want  of  cement  is  steadily 
increasing  and  prices  are  continually  going  up.  Some  time  ago  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry  and  Trade  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  problem  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  cement  industry  in  the  province  of  Limburg. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commission  will  shortly  make  a  proposition  to  the 
minister  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Government  cement  industry.  The  commis- 
sion is  of  opinion  that  something  must  and  can  be  done  in  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Paper  Crisis. 

The  Nieuwe  Rotterdam  C  our  ant  states  that  last  week  the  Association  of  News- 
paper Directors  held  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  serious  situation  in  the  news- 
paper industry  caused  by  the  abnormal  rise  of  paper  prices. 

At  the  meeting  many  paper  men  stated  that  the  cost  of  paper  for  their  journal 
exceeded  the  net  selling  price  considerably.  It  was  alleged  that  without  taking  drastic 
measures  many  papers  would  be  ruined'. 

It  was  decided  unanimously  to  take  joint  action  in  the  matter  probably  resulting 
in  a  restriction  on  the  paper  consumption  and  an  increase  of  rates  for  subscription  and 
advertisements. 

High  Prices  in  Holland. 

Commercial  travellers  visiting  Holland  will  find  prices  extremely  high.  This  fact 
is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out,  as  an  impression  still  seems  to  survive  from  pre-war  days 
that  Holland  is  a  country  of  low  prices.  It  is  possible  that  this  impression  has  deterred 
some  Canadian  firms  from  investigating  this  market. 

The  point  that  will  be  forcibly  impressed  on  travellers  here  is  that  whereas  prices 
have  risen  in  Holland  simultaneously  with  those  in  other  European  countries,  the  guil- 
der has  not  depreciated  and  the  dollar  goes  no  farther  than  it  did  in  1914.  For 
instance,  one  can  stay  at  a  hotel  in  Brussels  for  about  half  of  what  is  charged  in 
Rotterdam,  in  dollars.  From  the  Canadian  exporter's  point  of  view  of  course  this  high 
price  level  is  an  advantage  apart  from  his  travellers  expense  accounts. 

5483—3 
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During  1010  and  this  year,  as  figures  submitted  from  time  to  time  for  publication, 
will  show.  Holland  has  imported  great  quantities  of  goods  from  the  United  States;  no 
exact  totals  are  yert  available.  These  goods  are  selling  here  at  prices  much  higher  than 
those  cunvnl  in  the  I'liiled  States.  One  would  expect  that  German  exports  to  Holland 
would  bring  dow  n  prices.  The  fears  of  Dutch  manufacturers  previously  mentioned  in 
these  aotes  of  such  general  dumping  have  not  materialized  to  an  extent  to  call  for 
comment. 

Statistics  of  cost  of  living  are  in  many  cases  misleading.  The  following  table  is 
however  submitted  as  indicating  the  rise  in  prices  in  Holland. 


;\IM  \    \l  MBERS    OF    RETAIL    IMtlOKS    OF    \  \<A  T'SSAUIKS   OF   LIFE   AT   AMSTERDAM   DURING  THE 


YKARS  101.°. 

to  191'9 

INOUSIYF, 

AND  THE 

MONTHS  OF 

JANUARY, 

1919  AND 

1920. 

Other 

Calculated 

farinaceous 

Groceries 

average 

Years. 

and  cereal 

Milk  and 

and  luxury 

for  all 

Price  in  1!U3 

Bread. 

products. 

cheese. 

Meat. 

Fats. 

articles. 

articles. 

fixed  at 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

1914  

106.5 

107.1 

103.0 

99.6 

103.8 

100.2 

103.0 

1915  

121.0 

132.7 

108.7 

116.6 

124.1 

112.2 

117.2 

1916  

115.3 

135.3 

114.5 

107.0 

125.7 

136.5 

120.9 

1917  

147.7 

175.7 

129.9 

103.7 

168.4 

187.6 

150.4 

1918  

162.4 

148.1 

160.0 

197.6 

183.6 

212.2 

180.6 

1919  

184.5 

195.9 

173.0 

265.5 

190.0 

209.6 

201.9 

January 

1919  

164.5 

148.4 

157.0 

243.0 

214.3 

223.9 

194.9 

January 

1920  

198.5 

226.3 

177.3 

214.0 

215.5 

209.1 

203.3 

Pit  Props  in  Demand. 

According  to  Handelsberichten  of  May  13,  the  prices  of  wood  remain  high.  It 
is  expected  that,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  exports  from  Germany,  oak  and  beech 
will  become  more  expensive  in  this  country.  The  price  of  pit  props  is  also  increas- 
ing; the  demand  is  large  and  the  market  is  only  supplied  to  a  limited  extent.  If  no 
supplies  from  Germany  and  Russia  arrive,  there  will  in  all  likelihood  be  a  great  lack 
of  pine  pit  props,  and  the  need  of  home  consumption  can  be  met  by  Holland  itself 
only  for  a  few  years. 

Germany  imported  904,603  kg.  of  sleepers  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  and  Sweden  325,625  kg.,  giving  a  total  of  1,230,228. 


The  Fuel  Situation  in  Holland. 

The  undermentioned  figures  give  a  review  of  the  fuel  handled  by  the  Government 
coal  distribution  office  for  the  period  April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1920,  in  tons  of  1,000 
kilogrammes : — 

Imports  of  coal,  coke, 

and  briquettes.                     1916-17.         1917-18.  1918-19.  1919-20. 

Germany                                     3,377,533        2,701,110  735,100  1,230,000 

England                                      1,295,722          261,012  92,376  411,200 

Belgium                                           619,439           169,877  35,680  1,293,000 

United  States  and  Canada   84,491  694,400 

Total   5,292,694        3,131,999  947,647  3,628,600 


The  coal  shipments  from  the  Dutch  Limburg  mines  amounted,  in  tons  of  1,000 

kilogrammes,  to: — 

1916-17.  1917-18.  1918-19.  1919-20. 

Coal                                              2,553,577  2,981,318  3,210,149  3,251,400 

Brown  coal   46,053           526,886  439,250 

2,553,577  3,027,371  3,737,035  3,690,650 

Shipments  of  peat                         400,000  450,000          650,000  650,000 
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The  import  of  coal  into  Holland  is  controlled  by  the  Dutch  Government,  which 
operates  through  licensed  dealers.  The  address  of  the  Government  office  is: 
Kykskolen  Distribute,  Javastraat,  44,  The  Hague.  Cable  address:  Kodibu,  The 
Hague. 

The  Dutch  Government  coal  office  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  following  mforma- 
tion  from  Canadian  coal  exporters : — 

1.  Record  of  analysis  (ash  and  volatile  contents). 

2.  F.o.b.  Canadian  port  prices  or  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  prices. 

3.  Whether  bottoms  supplied  or  not. 

4.  Quantity  available  for  export. 

American  deliveries  have  been  made  in  two  or  three  weeks,  prices  varying  around 
$26  American,  c.i.f.  Rotterdam. 


REVIEW  OF  BUTCH  IMPORT  TRADE  FOR  APRIL,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Rotterdam,  June  7,  1920. — The  balance  of  trade  in  Holland  has  undergone  a 
marked  change  in  the  month  of  April,  1920.  Imports  as  well  as  exports  increased  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  comparison  with  March,  1920.  The  value  of  imports  rose 
from  188,000,000  to  204,000,000  gulden ;.  the  value  of  exports  increased  from  68,000,000 
to  99,000,000  gulden.  At  the  same  time  the  import  balance  decreased  to  104,000,000 
gulden,  averaging  during  the  first  quarter  of  1920,  120,000,000'  guilders  per  month. 

As  there  is  at  the  same  time  only  a  very  small  decrease  to  be  noticed  in  the 
quantities  imported  and  exported,  about  30,000  tons  in  a  total  in  March,  1920,  of 
1,288,000  tons — the  influence  of  the  recovery  of  the  exchange  in  April  must  have 
been  very  considerable.  It  neutralized  not  only  the  effects  of  the  Dutch  dock  strike, 
but  also  brought  about  a  more  favourable  balance  in  the  trade  movement. 

The  increased  total  trade  of  18  per  cent  in  the  trade  of  Apr'l  over  March  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  general  rise  in  prices,  as  the  index  figures  of  the  Economist  point 
to  more  stable  price  levels. 

Holland  imported  1,000,000  gulden  more  of  pork  and  bacon  and  1-4  million 
more  of  wool.  The  arrivals  of  grain  were  considerably  larger,  as  the  following  figures 
show : — 

Wheat   31  million  kilogrammes  in  April  against  6.5  million  in  March. 

Maize   33  "  "  "19.5 

Oats   4.7  "  "  "1.4 

The  import'  of  o'l  flaxseed  was  1-1  million  kg.  more;  that  of  linseed  cake  was 
insignificant,  1-7  million  kg.  against  17-5  million  kg.  in  March. 

The  imports  of  coal  were  lower — 219  million  kg.  in  March  against  177  million 
kg.  in  Apr'l.  The  somewhat  larger  imports  of  coke  and  briquettes  could  not  make 
up  for  this  decrease.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Germany  supplied  164  million  kg.  in 
March  and  75  million  kg.  in  April;  the  United  States,  respectively,  35  and  73  million 
kg.  of  coal. 

The  arrivals  of  artificial  fertilizers. were  10  million  kg.  more;  of  Chile  saltpetre, 
32  million  kg.  more;  while  potash  fertilizers  decreased  by  20  million  kg.  The  import 
of  pig-iron  was  pract'cally  at  a  standstill;  also,  iron  products  decreased  from  83 
million  m  March  to  20  million  kg.  in  April. 

Holland  received  more  than  2-5  million  gulden  of  silver  bars  from  Germany. 
The  import  of  soda  and  potash  was  smaller  (1  million  kg.).  Arrivals  of  edible1  oils 
were  3-5  million  kg.  lower.  Imports  of  petroleum  increased  by  4  million  kg.;  of 
benzine,  from  f  to  8  million  kg.;  of  petroleum  residue,  including  liquid  fuel,  from 
10-5  to  25-5;  and  of  pitch,  from  2-3  to  10-5  mil]:<>n  kg. 
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The  arrivals  of  wood  remained  constant,  except  that  suitable  for  paper-making, 
which  foil  from  <'>•}>  to  1-3  million  kg.,  against  which  there  is  no  increase  of  pulp. 

Sides,  skins  and  leather  arrived  in  smaller  quantities,  but  at  higher  prices. 
The  imports  of  drygoods  and  clothing  were  larger.  Paper  came  in  smaller  qum- 
CotViv  \\:i>  as  little  imported  as  in  March.  The  figures  for  coffee  stood  at 
the  same  as  fcfarch,  a  little  more  tea  was  released  from  bond,  as  was  cane 
BUgar  (0*5  million  kg.),  while  the  import  of  tobacco  decreased  considerably  (3-5 

qsI  million  kg.).  The  import  of  cigarettes  remains  large  (4-8  million  kg. 
during  four  months). 

There  was  a  decreased  import  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  implements,  and  to  »is. 


BALANCE   OF  TRADE. 

The  following  statistics  of  trade  are  from  Dutch  official  sources 


Total  imports  

Total  exports  

Excess  imports  (not  including  coin 
and  bullion)  


April,  1920. 

Gulden. 
203,592,808 
99,448,337 


104,144,471 


January- 
March,  1920 

Gulden. 
677,714,796 
317,483,760 


360,231,036 


January- 
April,  1920. 

Gulden. 
881,307,604 
416,932,097 


464,375,507 


Since  January  1,  1920,  a  change  has  been  introduced  into  the  method  of  pre- 
senting Dutch  trade  returns.  Before  that  date  goods  entering  bonded  warehouses 
in  Holland  were  included  in  the  imports  as  well  as  being  separately  listed  in  the 
bonded  goods  figures.  This  year  goods  in  Dutch  bonded  warehouses  are  not  included 
with  direct  imports  till  released,  being  shown  only  in  their  own  section,  thus  giving 
a  false  impression  of  falling  off  in  direct  imports  this  year. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Norway,  January  to  March. 

Christiania,  June  4,  1920. — The  trade  paper  Fermand  gives  the  follow*  ng  statis- 
tics for  the  articles  mentioned  below: — 

The  imports  of  meats  and  grains  have  been  considerably  greater  than  last  year, 
and — a  few  sorts  of  grain  excepted — the  quantities  imported  are  far  greater  than 
normal. 


Meat,  unsmoked,  carcases  

Meat,  unsmoked,  otherwise  

Pork,  otherwise  

Cheese  

Butter  

Barley  

Rye  

Wheat  

Rye  flour.  

Wheat  flour  

The  supplies  of  machines,  especially  automatic  machines,  have  been  ample. 
The  increase  is  partly  caused  by  the  advanced  prices,  but  the  quantities  have  also 
increased. 

Automobiles,  motor  cars  

Machines,  total  

Technical  measuring  and  controlling  ap- 
paratus  


1920. 

1919. 

1913. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tc 

4,227 

361 

882 

1,352 

2,239 

299 

1,808 

112 

1,080 

646 

2 

71 

801 

49 

50 

486 

1,815 

14,438 

7,661 

42,S2S 

23,642 

20,706 

5,039 

2,370 

12.101 

131 

4S4 

17.642 

1920. 

1919. 

1913 

Values 

in  1.000 

Kroners. 

7,778 

445 

30 

22,002 

18,143 

5. 847 

622 

664 

170 
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The  exports  of  paper  and  chemical  wood-pulp  are  very  satisfactory,  while  the 
export  of  wood-pulp  is  somewhat  less  than  normal. 

1920.  1919.  1913. 

Metric  tons.    Metric  tons.    Metric  tons. 


Printing1  paper   31,620  16,568  20,479 

Packing  paper   19,487  12,283  19,139 

Wood  cardboard   3,055  1,632  773 

Wood-pulp,  dry   1,167  7,327  5,017 

Wood-pulp,  wet   107,098  89,670  136,'507 

Chemical  pulp,  dry   66,990  30,238  53,541 

Chemical  pulp,  wet   251  20  372 


The  Wood  Trade. 

The  British  market  remains  somewhat  weak,  and  although  the  prices  have  not 
been  declining,  there  is  little  business  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
livelier  demand  from  the  colonies,  and  in  these  markets  prices  have  shown  a  rising 
tendency. 

Pulp  and  Paper. 

The  general  position  in  these  markets  is  one  of  firmness  under  the  influence  of 
a  lively  demand.  The  mills  are,  however  ,maintaining  a  reserved  attitude  owing 
to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Norwegian  labour  market,  and  also  owing  to  the 
prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  coal.  Inquiries  are  at  present 
being  made  in  America  as  to  the  prospects  of  securing  supplies  of  coal  from  this 
part  of  the  world,  as  conditions  in  England  seem  to  be  more  and  more  doubtful  in 
this  respect. 

Fish  and  Oil  Trade. 

The  Finmarken  cod  fishery  for  the  week  ending  May  22  yielded  generally  very 
poor  returns  for  the  various  centres.  The  total  quantity  amounted  to  3,442,000  cod, 
as  compared  with  8,415,000  up  to  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  week  a  great  number  of  fishermen  left  the  district,  but  during  the  latter 
half  a  number  of  new  boats  brought  the  total  figure  up  to  2,189  boats,  as  compared 
with  2,745  boats  last  year. 

The  average  yield  of  the  cod  fisheries  for  the  whole  country  up  to  the  end  of 
the  week  amounts  to  32-7  millions,  as  compared  with  25-7  and  18-9  millions  at  the 
corresponding  dates  of  1919  and  1918  respectively. 

The  Bank  fishery  off  Aalesund  was  badly  hampered  last  week  by  boisterous 
weather,  and  as  a  consequence  the  returns  were  scarce. 

The  Freight  Market. 

Freights  out  from  East  Norway  are  very  firm,  and  a  couple  of  steamers  have  just 
been  fixed  with  kulskarp  and  mining  timber  East  Norway/E.C.C.P.  at  $36.67,  $37.33. 
The  quotations  are: — 

Timber.— East  Norway/E.C.C.P.,  props,  $33.33/34.67  from  400  up  to  600  stdrs., 
and  $36  up  to  300  stdrs.  East  Norway/E.C.C.P.,  kulskarp  and  mining  timber, 
$36.67,  $37.33.  Trondhjemsfjord/Manchester,  planed  boards,  $53.33/56.  TronJdh- 
jemsfjord/E.C.C.P.,  props,  $37.33/40.    Narvik/E.C.C.P.,  dbb.,  $48. 

Ice. — Christianiafjord/Hull,  $13.33  per  discharged  ton. 

Wet  pulp.— Namsos/Rouen,  $13.33;  Narvik/London,  $16. 

The  Baltic  and  White  sea  markets  also  seem  to  be  in  favour ;  as  far  as  the  latter 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  feature  that  a  4,000-ton  boat 
presently  engaged  for  a  round  trip  Tyne/Archangel,  coal,  has  been  guaranteed  free 
of  seizure  and  capture. 
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Regulations  regarding-  Imports  and  Duties  in  Iceland. 

According  to  law  of  March  s  a.c.  the  Government  of  Iceland  may  restrict  or 
even  prohibil  the  imporl  of  goods  which  are  considered  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  country, 
and  the  Governmenl  decides  which  goods  are  to  be  considered  as  such.  The  Govern- 
ment l\as  accordingly  established  an  :niport  committee,  and  no  goods  are  now  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  the  country  without  a  license  from  the  import  committee.  For 
the  import  permission  .}  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  must  be  paid.  The  import 
committee  also  acts  as  exchange  value  board. 


TRADE  STATISTICS  OF  FRANCE  FOR  JANUARY. 

Trade  Commissioner  ITercule  Barre. 
Paris,  May  21,  19*20. — The  following  are  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  in 


ay 

France  for  the  month  of  January,  1920: 


Alimentary  products.  . 

Raw  materials  

Manufactured  articles 

Total  

Gold  and  silver.  .    .  . 

Alimentary  products.  . 

Raw  materials  

Manufactured  articles. 
Parcel  post  

Total  

Gold  and  silver.  .    .  . 


Importations  (in  1,000  francs) . 


1920. 
538,365 
945,410 
478,408 


1919. 

423,230 
642,861 
452,370 


Difference 
with  1919. 
115,135 
342,549 
26,038 


2,002,138 

1,518,461 

483,722 

3,131 

3,895 

763 

Expontations  (in  1,000  francs). 

84,561  29,450 
187,626  51,362 
415,007  232,959 

35,204  33,689 

55,111 
136,264 
182,048 
1,515 

722,398 

347,460 

374,638 

9,181 

823 

8,358 

These  figures  are  very  satisfactory  although  they  are  not  as  good  as  those  for  the 
month  of  December,  1919. 

Exportation^  from  France  which  were  as  low  as  10  per  cent  of  the  importations  in 
1918  show  an  increase  to  31  per  cent  in  November,  1919,  and  they  reached  56  per  cent 
in  December.   Statistics  for  the  month  of  January  mark  a  decrease  to  36  per  cent. 


ROUMANIAN  CURRENCY  REFORM. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Bucharest,  May  21,  1920. — The  plan  has  now  been  settled  for  reforming  the 
Roumanian  currency  and  withdrawing  from  circulation  the  notes  issued  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  occupation,  as  well  as  the  crowns  and  roubles  circulating  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  formerly  belonging  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  The  first 
consignment  of  new  notes  ordered  for  this  purpose  at  the  National  Bank  of  France 
has  arrived  at  Bucharest  and  two  further  consignments  are  on  the  way.  It  is  expected 
that  the  operation  of  the  currency  reform  will  commence  on  about  August  1,  1920. 

PAPER  MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  paper  money  at  present  circulating  in  Roumania : — 

1.  Notes  of  the  Roumanian  National  Bank  of  issue. 

2.  Notes  of  the  Banque  Generale  issued  in  lei  by  the  Germans  during  the  occupa- 
tion, but  stamped  in  1919  by  the  Roumanian  Government. 

3.  Crown  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  circulating  in  Transylvania,  Buco- 
vina, Maramures,  Crisiana  and  Banat,  but  stamped  by  the  Roumanian  Government  in 
1919. 
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4.  Roubles  circulating"  in  Bessarabia. 

The  first  named  notes  of  the  Banque  Nationale  are  estimated  to  amount;  to  between 
4,000,000,000,  and  5,000,000,000  lei  against  which  the  bank  holds  a  stock  of  treasure  of 
495,000,000  lei. 

The  Germans  issued  during  their  occupation  of  the  country  notes  in  lei  of  the 
Banque  Generate  Roumaine  to  an  amount  estimated  at  2,136,000,000  lei.  These  notes 
state  on  their  face  to  he  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  The  Rou- 
manian Government  to  prevent  counterfeiting  stamped  these  notes  during  the  summer 
of  1919. 

The  notes  in  crowns  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  circulating  in  Roumanian 
territory  were  also  stamped  by  the  Roumanian  authorities  in  1919  for  the  same  reason 
and  also  as  a  protection  against  the  smuggling  of  additional  notes  of  the  same  bank 
from  Hungary.  It  is  only  proposed  to  redeem  rouble  notes  of  the  Romanoff  and  Lvov 
regimes  circulating  in  Bessarabia.  The  total  amount  of  crown  and  rouble  notes  cir- 
culating in  Roumanian  territory  is  estimated  at  prevailing  rates  of  exchange  to 
amount  to  about  5,000,000,000  lei.  The  official  rate  for  stamped  crowns  is  two  crowns 
to  one  lei,  but  the  question  of  the  rate  of  exchange  for  rouble  notes  has  not  yet  been 
settled. 

It  is  seen  that  the  paper  money  in  circulation  amounts  to  11,000,000,000  lei,  of 
which  all  but  from  4,000,000,000  to  5,000,000,000  has  to  be  redeemed.  The  circulation 
of  bank  notes  in  Roumania  in  1915  was  672,702,589  lei,  of  which  84  per  cent  was 
secured  by  treasure.  The  par  value  of  the  Roumanian  lei  is  the  same  as  the  French 
franc  or  19- 3  cents.  The  present  exchange  value  of  the  lei  is  between  two  to  two  and 
a  half  cents. 

REDEMPTION   OF   FOREIGN  ISSUES. 

The  notes  to  be  redeemed  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  new  issues  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Banque  Rationale  and  the  State.  The  bank  has  granted 
the  Government  a  loan  of  2,500,000,000  lei  for  this  purpose.  This  loan  will  not  bear 
interest,  but  the  State  will  recompense  the  bank  for  the  expenses  of  the  redemption 
and  manufacture  of  new  issues.  The  notes  are  to  be  redeemed  at  the  Banque 
Nationale  and  its  branches  and  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  its  administrative 
offices  throughout  the  country. 

Notes  of  la  Banque  Nationale  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  notes  to  be  redeemed.  For  the  remaining  60  per  cent  receipts  will 
be  given,  which  the  State  undertakes  to  redeem  in  cash  bonds  payable  in  legal  tender 
after  three  to  six  months  or  through  a  loan  or  any  other  means  which  will  be  found 
convenient.  This  measure  is  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  2,500,- 
000,000  lei  of  new  notes  are  not  sufficient  to  redeem  the  full  amount  of  foreign  issues 
in  circulation.  The  local  press  comment  upon  the  measure  as  a  forced  loan  rendered 
necessary  by  the  urgency  of  solving  the  currency  problem. 

BELGIAN  RAILWAY  CONTRACTS. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Some  idea  of  the  orders  going  forward  for  railway  material  in  Belgium  may  be 
gained  from  the  contracts  for  locomotives.  No  fewer  than  450  are  being  ordered, 
including  100  from  Belgian  firms,  200  from  Great  Britain,  50  from  Canada,  and  100 
from  the  United  States.  The  British  contract,  we  understand,  is  to  be  completed  by 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month,  but  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to  Belgian  firms. 
Orders  for  1,200  passenger  coaches  have  also  been  placed  and  for  a  number  of  electric 
train  coaches,  but  these  are  wholly  with  Belgian  firms.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
in  these  contracts  lies  in  the  demonstration  they  afford  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
Belgium  is  reorganizing  itself  and  re-establishing  its  position  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Turkey. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  customs  regulations  of  Turkey  has 
i<l  from  Captain  C.  H.  Courthope-Munroe,  Commercial  Secretary,  British 
High    Commissioner's  Office,  Constantinople: — 

There  is  no  special  way  for  compiling  invoices  by  Canadian  exporters  to  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  customs  have  the  right  to  call  for  original  invoice  if  they  require 
to  do  =  1  is  invoice  should  bear  the  following  signed  certificate:  "  Je  certifie  que 
cette  facture  est  la  seule  et  originate  delivree  par  nous." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  invoices  or  certificates  signed  by  a  consul  of  Turkey 
or  other  official  in  Canada. 

No  certificates  showing  the  origin  of  goods  are  necessary,  nor  are  there  any 
at  ions  aiTecting  the  Canadian  exporter  governing  bills  of  lading. 

Regarding  the  marking  of  products,  there  are  no  regulations  affecting  the  Cana- 
dian exporter;  these  may  be  marked  as  the  exporter  pleases. 

W  Lth  respect  to  goods  sent  from  Canada  by  parcel  post,  the  same  regulations 
apply  as  to  those  sent  from  other  countries. 

A  GREAT  BANK'S  WISE  ADVISE. 

A  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  reference  to  export 
trade,  says : — 

In  connection  with  our  policy  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  develop  the  f  oreign  trade 
of  Canada,  our  representatives  have  recently  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden  and  they  are  much  impressed 
with  the  trade  possibilities  awaiting  Canada  in  these  countries,  if  our  exporters  will 
only  make  the  necessary  effort  to  secure  the  business.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  secure  foreign  trade  is  to  send  representatives  abroad  to 
study  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  line  of  business,  and  to  establish  first-class 
foreign  connections.  Only  a  representative  of  the  highest  class  should  be  sent  on  a 
mission  of  this  kind  and  he  should  thoroughly  understand  his  business  and  know  his 
goods.  He  should  also  be  prepared  to  supply  samples  free  of  charge — not  ask  the  Euro- 
pean house  to  pay  for  them,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases — so  that  others  may  call 
and  inspect  what  they  are  asked  to  buy. 

If  a  system  of  warehouses  can  be  established  at  leading  distributing  centres,  so 
that  prompt  deliveries  can  be  made,  it  will  be  a  most  efficacious  means  of  developing 
trade  and  ensuring  its  continuance.  Numerous  instances  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  our  representatives  in  which  prompt  delivery  was  the  deciding  factor  in  securing 
business,  and  while  this  is  particularly  important  at  present  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
many  kinds  of  goods,  it  is  always  an  important  factor  in  any  selling  campaign  and 
should  be  given  special  attention. 

Where  goods  are  sold  from  samples,  shippers  must  get  away  from  the  parochial 
method  of  quoting  "  f.o.b.  Hamilton,"  "  Sherbrooke,"  "St.  John,  N.B.",  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  a  quotation  means  that  the  importer  must  ascertain  the  freight  charges 
to  the  sea-board  and  across  the  ocean,  not  always  an  easy  matter  for  him,  whereas  if  he 
is  quoted  say  "  c.i.f.  Christiania,"  "  Antwerp,"  "  Genoa,"  or  as  the  case  may  be — which 
can  easily  be  done — he  knows  exactly  what  the  goods  will  cost  laid  down  at  his  own 
seaport  and  will  be  much  more  likely  to  favour  the  Canadian  firm  with  an  order.  Tt 
must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  place  goods  in  new  markets  the  seller  must  aim 
at  simplifying  the  transaction  from  the  importer's  point  of  view — otherwise  the  busi- 
ness will  go  elsewhere. 
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Canada  to-day  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  and  in 
this  connection  we  refer  particularly  to  the  very  friendly  feeling  which  exists  abroad 
towards  this  country.  When  our  representatives  returned  from  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, China  and  Japan  last  year  they  laid  particular  stress  on  this,  and  apparently  the 
sarnie  friendly  feeling  exists  towards  Canada  in  the  countries  which  have  just  been 
visited  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Usually  it  takes  a  long  time  to  attain  such  an 
attitude,  but  in  our  case  it  has  come  to  us  spontaneously,  doubtless  on  account  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Canada  in  the  great  war.  Her  soldiers  and  their  heroic  deeds  have 
made  the  name  of  Canada  famous  throughout  the  world  and  this,  with  her  natural 
resources,  makes  other  countries  expect  great  things  of  Canada  in  the  reconstruction 
and  future  trade  of  the  world.  This  distinctly  friendly  sentiment,  an  incalculable  asset 
in  business,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  extinct  by  inaction. 

Our  representatives  report  that  again  and  again  reputable  houses  abroad  have 
commented  upon  the  fact  that  while  hundreds  of  representatives  of  firms  from  the 
United  States  have  called  upon  them,  they  very  seldom  see  a  Canadian.  Canadian 
manufacturers  may  argue  that  domestic  trade  is  booming,  that  their  plants  are  fully 
occupied  and  that  it  will  he  time  enough  to  look  for  foreign  trade  when  the  home 
market  is  fully  supplied,  but  by  that  time  the  foreign  markets  may  also  have  been  sup- 
plied by  other  countries,  thus  the  market  for  the  goods  they  would  have  liked  to  intro- 
duce will  be  taken  away  from  them  and  years  of  energetic  work  may  not  suffice  to  give 
them  a  foothold.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  raw  materials  should  devote  a  portion  of  their  organization  to  foreign  trade  and 
should  either  collectively  or  individually  have  representatives  studying  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  each  market  in  which  their  goods  might  be  sold.  If  such  action  is 
taken  and  the  greatest  of  care  exercised  in  packing,  shipping,  and  supplying  only  the 
finest  quality  of  goods,  it  seems  to  use  that  Canada  cannot  but  be  successful  in  her 
efforts  to  secure  foreign  trade. 

In  some  of  the  countries  visited  the  exchange  situation  is  such  that  no  large 
volume  of  trade  can  be  expected  unless  specially  financed,  and  others  are  already  fairly 
well  stocked  with  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  but,  if  Canada  is  to  become  an  impor- 
tant exporting  country,  the  foundation  for  this  must  be  laid  now. 

What  should  be  aimed  at  is  the  formation  of  connections  abroad  which  will  be 
both  direct  and  permanent.  Canadian  exporters  are  inclined  to  ship  to  the  United 
States  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  existing  premium  on  exchange,  entirely  overlooking 
the  fact  that  this  same  premium  gives  them  an  advantage  over  United  States  exporters 
in  foreign  markets  by  enabling  them,  price  and  quality  being  equal,  to  undersell  their 
United  States  competitors,  if  so  desired,  to  the  extent  of  the  premium.  By  thus  dealing 
direct  with  foreign  firms  they  would  be  building  up  their  foreign  connections  and  will 
make  Canadian  firms  and  brands  of  goods  known  as  such  in  foreign  markets,  an  object 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  attain. 

The  argument  is  put  forward :  "  Why  sh'p  abroad  when  we  can  ship  at  once  to  the 
United  States  and  know  exactly  what  premium  we  will  receive  on  our  sales,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  ship  abroad,  it  may  be  three  months  before  the  relative  payment 
arrives  in  New  York  and  we  are  in  the  meantime  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
exchange  market  ?"  Our  answer  to  this  is  that  some  day  the  premium  on  United  States 
funds  will  disappear  and  if  Canadians  have  not  established  their  position  they  will  then 
be  dependent  on  the  United  States  and  that  country  will  have  the  connections  abroad, 
so  that  when  business  slackens  and  there  is  not  much  demand  for  Canadian  products 
across  the  border,  they  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  are  not  in  any  way  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States,  in  fact,  we  believe  in  selling  that  country  everything  possible  in 
order  to  offset  the  $2,280,000,000  worth  of  goods  purchased  from  them  during  the  past 
three  years,  but  we  have  in  mind  the  similarity  of  the  exports  of  the  two  countries  and 
the  fact  that  the  time  may  come,  as  already  intimated,  when  they  will  have  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  dispose  of  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  foreign  demand,  and  we  are  merely 
pointing  out  that  Canada,  as  a  nation,  should  aim  to  do  her  business  direct  rather  than 
through  an  intermediary. 
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It  it  is  not  desirable  to  soil  on  a  o.i.f.  basis  in  the  currency  of  the  country  to  which 
the  goods  are  deeded,  fchey  can  be  sold  either  on  the  basis  of  Canadian  dollars,  United 
States  dollars,  or  pounds  sterling.  If  sold  in  'Canadian  dollars,  the  attempt  must  not 
be  made,  a-  it  has  in  9i  me  cases,  to  increase  the  price  unduly  to  compensate  for  the 
fact  that  tbe  goods  arc  not  paid  for  in  United  States  dollars.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
foreign  merchants  arc  much  more  familiar  with  exchange  problems  than  are  our  own 
bers  and  they  must  bo  given  a  fair  deal  in  the  matter  of  price,  as  well  as  quality, 
if  t.his  country  is  to  do  a  Hasting  business. 

When  we  expressed  the  hope  in  1018  that  aggressive  action  would  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  export  business,  over  twelve  hundred  firms  intimated  a  desire  to  enter  foreign 
markets;  their  names  ami  the  commodities  they  deal  in  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  friends  and  banking  correspondents  all  over  the  world  and  we  hope  that  this  will 
load  to  Iuimiu'ss  being  directed  to  some  of  them. 

Indicative  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  in  the  countries  our  representatives 
visited  we  mention  some  of  the  commodities  both  imported  and  exported: — 

Belgium. 

Imports. — Animals,  living  (cattle  and  horses),  apples,  agricultural  implements, 
animal  fats,  automobiles',  asbestos,  aluminum,  butter,  billets,  boots  and  shoes,  biscuits, 
I  Canadian  highly  regarded),  copper,  cotton  good's,  chemical  products,  condensed 
milk,  dried  fruits,  dyes,  fish  (canned  and  salted),  flour,  furs,  grain  of  all  k/n^s,  hides 
and  -kins,  honey,  boating  apparatus,  iron-ore,  iron  and  steel  (various  kinds),  kitchen 
3,  lead,  lumber,  leather,  meat  and  meat  products,  malt,  machinery,  machine  tools, 
macaroni  and  vermicelli,  nickel,  oleomargarine,  oil-cake,  pressed  fruits  and  jams,  pulp 
and  paper,  rubber  goods  (belting  and  others),  railway  equipment,  railway  cars  and 
locomotives,  seed  grains,  tobacco,  textile  materials,  woollen  goods. 

Exports. — Artificial  silk,  animal  products,  bulbs  and  plants,  canned  vegetables, 
cement,  chemical  products,  chicory,  coal,  cotton  manufactures,  dyes,  embroideries, 
fancy  provisions,  glass,  glass-ware,  fancy  glass,  plate  glass,  grapes,  hides  and  skins, 
iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds,  laces,  linen  goods,  mineral  waters,  parafin  paper,  pottery, 
straw  hats,  sugar,  toilet  articles,  wool  manufactures,  zinc  products. 

France. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  animal  fats,  bread-stuffs  (wheat,  oats,  flour, 
etc.),  canned  lobster,  canned  salmon,  chemical  products,  coal,  coke,  copper,  cutlery, 
3,  engines,  forage  and  bran,  furs  (undressed),  hardware,  hides  and  skins,  iron  and 
steel  of  various  kinds,  jams,  lead,  leather  and  manufactures  thereof,  lumber  (not 
large  at  present),  machinery,  machine  tools1,  mica,  nickel,  packing-house  products,  pulp 
and  paper,  raw  cotton,  sulphur,  typewriters,  vegetable  oils,  whalebone,  wood  articles, 
wood  alcohol,  zinc. 

Exports. — Art  works,  automobiles,  brooms  and  brushes,  chinaware,  cotton  goods, 
cream  of  tartar,  diamonds,  dress-goods,  embroideries,  fabrics,  fancy  goods,  fruits  and 
nuts,  furs  (manufactured),  glassware,  glycerine  (crude),  gloves,  hides  and  skins,  jewel- 
lery, laces,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  olive  oil,  patent  medicines,  perfumeries,  precious 
stones  and  imitations,  ribbons,  sardines,  silk  goods,  smoking  perquisites,  soap,  toilet 
articles,  velvets,  velveteens  and  plush,  walnuts,  wines. 

Holland. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  animal  fats,  antimony,  apples,  breakfast 
foods,  canned  fish,  cattle  feed,  cement,  chemicals',  coal,  copper,  cotton  goods,  dried 
fruits,  drugs,  electrical  supplies,  fancy  goods,  fertilizers,  fish  oil,  flour  and  bran,  gas 
engines,  grains,  hand  tools,  hardware,  hides  'and  skins,  iron,  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel 
products  (steel  plates  for  ships  of  first  importance),  lead,  leather  articles,  lime, 
lumber,  nickel,  machine  tools,  metals,  packing-house  products,  paints  (dry  colours), 
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paper,  resin,  rubber  goods  and  tires,  rags,  sausage  casings,  seeds,  steam  engines, 
spirits,  tar  and  pitch,  turpentine,  vegetable  oils,  whale  oil,  wood  alcohol,  woollen 
goods,  wood-pulp,  zinc. 

Exports. — Anchovies,  beet  sugar,  bulbs  and  plants,  butter,  canned  vegetables, 
cheese,  chemical  products,  cigars,  cocoa,  cocoa-butter,  condensed  milk,  copra,  copper, 
diamonds,  Dutch  herring,  flax  seed,  gin,  glass  bottles,  hemp,  eggs,  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver,  margarine,  nursery  stuffs,  paper,  potatoes  and  potato-flour,  quinine, 
rubber,  starch,  sugar,  superphosphate,  tobacco,  vessels. 

Italy. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  animals  (living),  asbestos,  bicycles,  boots 
and  shoes,  cereals,  flour  and  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  cheese,  confectionery,  coal 
(8/10  million  tons  annually),  cotton  (raw  and  manufactured),  electrical  apparatus, 
fish,  furs,  greases,  hides  and  skins  and  manufactures  thereof,  hosiery,  horses  (about 
forty  thousand  annually),  iron  (also  copper,  lead,  tin),  scrap-iron,  leather  goods, 
lumber,  meat  and  meat-products,  musical  instruments,  needles  and  pins,  paper  and 
wood-pulp,  wool  and  woollen  goods. 

Exports. — Aluminium,  automobiles,  bricks,  buttons,  butter  and  cheese  (not  now), 
calcium-citrate,  cameos,  cement,  chemical  products,  cotton-yarn,  cotton  piece-goods, 
dried  and  preserved  fruits,  eggs,  essences  of  oranges,  pressed  and  canned  vegetables, 
furniture  and  framework,  gloves,  hats  (straw  and  felt),  jams,  macaroni  and  vermi- 
celli, marble,  olive  oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  poultry,  raw  hemp,  rice,  silk  and  silk- 
yarns,  silk  piece-goods,  sulphur,  tartar,  tomato  sauce,  works  of  art  and  reproductions, 
Italian  wines. 

Norway. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  cement,  chemicals,  coal  and 
coke,  coffee,  cotton,  cotton  goods,  grain  and  flour  (barley,  wheat,  rye),  wheat  flour, 
iron  and  steel  products  (pig-iron  bars,  rods  and  hoops,  plates  and  sheets,  pipes,  tubes, 
etc.),  leather,  machinery,  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds,  oil-cake,  ships,  sugar 
(raw  and  refined),- tallow,  oleomargarine,  tools,  wool  and  woollen  goods. 

Exports. — Aluminium,  chemicals,  dyes,  drugs,  copper,  fish  (canned  fish,  sardines, 
dried  codfish,  fresh  fish  to  England),  iron  ore,  iron  nails  and  tacks,  paper,  iron 
pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  timber,  wood-pulp,  zinc. 

Portugal. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  animals  (living),  codfish,  food  products, 
machine  tools,  machinery,  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds,  paper,  textiles, 
wood-pulp. 

Exports. — Canned  sardines,  cocoa,  copper,  cork,  fruit,  figs,  almonds,  nuts,  olive 
oil,  raw  cotton,  rubber,  wines,  wolfram. 

Spain. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  animal  fats,  automobiles,  asbestos,  canned 
milk,  chemicals,  coal,  codfish,  cotton  (raw),  cutlery,  drugs,  electric  fixtures,  electric 
motors,  fish,  furs,  hides  (dressed),  leather  and  leather  goods,  leather  (imitation), 
locomotives,  lumber,  manufactured  articles  of  various  kinds,  motor  trucks,  oils  of 
all  kinds,  pulp  and  paper,  rubber  goods  and  tires,  railway  equipment,  sausage  casings, 
seeds,  tools  (machine  and  hand),  umbrellas,  wheat  and  corn. 

Exports. — Copper,  cork,  cotton  goods,  fish  (sardines),  fruits  and  nuts,  hemp 
products,  hiles  and  skins,  iron  ore,  lead,  olives  and  olive  oil,  raisins,  rice,  Spanish 
onions,  Spanish  wines,  tanned  skins,  textiles,  wool  and  woollen  goods,  zinc. 
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Sweden. 

Imports. — Agricultural  implements,  bran,  coal  and  coke,  copper,  coffee,  cotton 
ami  cotton-yarn,  fish,  grain  and  flour  (wheat,  oats,  maize),  hides  and  skins,  iron  and 
- r t -t  1  i>t  various  kinds  (.pi.^-iron,  plates  and  sheets,  rails,  pipes  and  tubes),  machinery, 
ake,  rubber  and  rubber  goods,  ships,  sugar,  tallow,  tobacco,  wool  and  woollen 
ils.  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds. 

Exports. — Bacon  and  ham,  butter,  fish,  granite  and  building  stone,  iron  ore,  iron 
and  steel   (.pig-iron,  eastings,  billets,  blooms,  bar  and  angle,  tool  steel,  wire,  pipes 
tubes),  machinery  (electric   dynamos,   motors,   cream-separators,  oil  and  gas 
s,  n  owing-machines,  wood  and  wood-working  machines,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph apparatus),  matches,  paper,  timber  (all  kinds),  wood-pulp,  zinc,  glass,  chaux. 

Switzerland. 

Imports. — Cattle,  cereals  and  wheat,  coal,  copper,  cotton-yarn,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
l<  ath<  r.  machinery,  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds,  raw  silks,  raw  cotton,  wood 
manufactures. 

Exports. — Aluminium,  aniline  colours,  calcium,  cheese,  chocolates,  condensed 
milk,  cotton  goods,  embroideries,  machinery  (turbines,  electrical  machinery,  etc.), 
Bilk  goods,  silk  ribbons,  straw  goods,  timber,  watches,  worked  iron. 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  received  copy  of  the  following  customs  by-laws, 
g  to  the  lists  of  articles  which  may  be  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia at  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  upon  recognized  "minor  articles  99  and  "machine 
tools  99  (as  the  case  may  be),  viz: — 

Minor  Articles  for  Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Goods  Within  the  Commonwealth. — 

By-Law  No.  J$2. 

The  following  item  is  added: — 

Shaving  brushes1 — 
Bone  handles  for. 

The  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  recognized  "  minor  articles  99  are : — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  Free. 
Under  the  General  Tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Machine  Tools  and  Parts — By-Law  No.  MS. 
The  following  item  is  added: — 

Miscellaneous — 

Machines  for  wrapping  confectionery. 

[Note. — Not  including  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connec- 
tions, if  any,  when  not  integral  parts  of  the  machine.] 

The  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  recognized  "  machine  tools  "  are : — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  Free. 
Under  the  General  Tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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DIRECT  IMPORTATION  OF  WEST  AFRICAN  PRODUCTS. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  return  freights  for  steamships  which  are  to  run 
from  Canada  to  West  Africa,  we  republish  the  following  inquiry  which  appeared  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853:— 

A  British  firm  importing  direct  from  their  own  branches  in  West  Africa  and 
Morocco,  offer  the  following  produce,  all  of  which  Canada  is  now  importing  through 
the  United  States: — 

Cocoa  beans — Accra. 
*  Palm  oil. 
Palm  kernels. 
Rubber. 

Piasava  fibre,  used  for  brush  and  broom  making. 
Palmetto  fibre,  used  by  mattress  makers. 
Coriander  seed,  used  extensively  by  confectioners. 
Cummin  seed,  used  extensively  by  packers. 
Fenugreek  seed,  used  for  cattle  feed. 
Goat  skins. 
Hides. 

The  opportunity  of  importing  this  produce  direct  is  afforded  by  the  new  direct 
steamer  service  established  by  Messrs.  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

The  address  of  the  British  firm  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  referring  to  file 
24063. 


THE  PORT  OF  ANTWERP. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Langlois,  agent-general  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  at  Brussels, 
writes  as  follows  on  the  Port  of  Antwerp : — ■ 

"  The  port  of  the  estuary  of  the  Sehelde  is  the  most  convenient  point  of  contact 
between  overseas  trade  and  the  great  industrial  and  most  thickly  populated  area  of  the 
continent;  Antwerp  is  the  centre  of  this  activity,  whereas  the  rival  maritime  towns, 
Havre,  Rotterdam,  and  Hambourg  are  on  the  boundary  of  this  activity."  Such  is  the 
estimation  of  the  Belgian  national  port  by  the  London  Times,  in  a  recent  editorial  on 
shipping  activities. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  port  :  The  river  anchorage  has  a  length 
of  5  kilometres,  500  metres,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  26  to  36  feet  at  low  tide,  and  40 
to  46  feet  at  high  water.  The  total  length  of  anchorage  accommodation  is  25  kilo- 
metres, four-fifths  of  which  have  26  to  36  feet  of  water  'available. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  PORT. 

There  are  310  hydraulic  cranes  of  1,500  to  2,000  kilometres,  80  electric  cranes  of 
2,000  kilogrammes;  2  cranes  of  40  tons,  shear  legs  of  120  tons,  one  coal  tip,  floating- 
cranes  for  ores,  and  12  pneumatic  elevators,  each  capable  of  transporting  at  least  150 
tons  of  grain  per  hour.  Steamers  having  8,000  tons  of  grain  on  board  have  been 
unloaded  completely  in  two  days. 

There  are  six  drydocks  and  a  seventh  is  near  completion,  it  is  213  metres  long  and 
32  metres  wide  along  the  wharfs.  The  railways  have  more  than  200  kilometres  of 
track  covering  an  area  of  200  hectares,  and  able  to  accommodate  1,200  trucks. 

The  area  of  the  docks  is  now  200  hectares,  but  work  is  now  going  on  to  bring  it  to 
600.    The  building  up  of  the  large  lock  of  Kruissehans,  at  Austruweel,  just  out  of 
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Antwerp,  which  i-  now  in  full  work,  will  give  in  another  four  years  3,000  metres  more 
oi  quay  frontage.  This  frontage  is  actually  30  kilometres  long'  and'  soon  will  be 
doubled.  The  sheds,  occupying  at  present  70  hectares,  will  cover  200  hectares  when  the 
now  dry  dock  has  been  completed. 

The  port  of  Antwerp,  which  is  fitted  for  dealing  with  an  annual  tonnage  of 
BO,  ,000,  is  being  equipped  for  double  that  amount, 

MOVEMENT  OF   THE  PORT,  1913. 

In  ll'l  1  7,13  I  m -agoing  ships  measuring  14,130,(115  tons  entered  the  port,  bringing 

10,454  metric  tons  of  cargo;  and  what  is  very  important  to  navigation,  these  ships 
cleared  away  with  8,661,4(80  tons  of  cargo;  steamers  coming  to  Antwerp  were  always 
practically  sure  to  find  cargo  for  their  return  trip. 

The  interior  navigation  is  not  less  important;  during  the  year  1913,  43,956  ships 
measuring  10.0-1.967  tons  entered  the  harbour. 

Antwerp  is  the  starting  point  of  89  navigation  com(pa.nies,  many  of  the  lines  going 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  calling  port  of  40  foreign  lines. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE   PORT  IN  1920. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  June  of  this  year  3,227  sea-going  ships  measuring  4,085,694  tons 
entered  the  port,  while  for  the  month  of  May  alone  the  statistics  show  705  sea-going 
with  a  tonnage  of  936,653  tons  against  648  ships  in  April  last.    This  is  a  record 
for  Antwerp,  the  number  of  705  ships  being  the  largest  ever  reached  for  any  one  month. 
It  shows  that  the  Belgian  national  port  is  promptly  resuming  its  pre-war  activity. 

An  enormous  increase  of  business  is  expected  from  the  achievement  of  the  canal 
■t  ing  the  Rhine  and  the  Sebelde,  which  the  government  is  determined  to  bring  to 
completion.    It  will  shorten  greatly  the  waterway  from  the  upper  Rhine  to  the  sea. 
helping  the  railroad  net  covering  Belgium  to  cope  with  the  traffic  towards  Antwerp 
(  entral  Europe,  Switzerland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  etc.,  the  latter  being  already  taxed 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

The  population  of  Antwerp  in  1913  was  about  312,000. 

The  illustration  on  the  fron:.  page  oi  'his  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives 
a  view  of  the  water  front  at  Antwerp. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PALESTINE. 

(Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  economic  development  of  Palestine  under  British  rule,  and  the  excellent 
trade  opportunities  that  now  exist  in  that  country  for  British  and  colonial  firms,  are 
the  outstanding  features  of  an  interesting  article  recently  published  in  The  Near  East, 
and  based  upon  statistics  of  a  customs  report  covering  the  July- September  quarter 
of  last  year.  (In  considering  these  statistics  it  should  be  noted  that  the  £E  or  Egyptian 
pound  has  a  value  in  standard  English  gold  of  £1  0s.  6id.)  Great  Britain  heads  the 
import  trade  in  cotton  goods  (£E21O,300),  woollen  goods  (£E4,340),  silks  (£E3,280), 
clothing  (£E23,923),  and  also  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures  (£E11,086).  Egypt  is 
the  second  great  importer,  with  rice,  petroleum,  cigarettes,  ground  nuts  and  sugar, 
and  Holland  is  third  with  a  sugar  importation  valued  at  £E90,893.  Cotton  is  the 
largest  imported  article,  and  in  regard  to  Britain's  lead  in  this  direction  it  is  of 
comparative  interest  to  note  that  the  Japanese  cotton  imports  are  valued  at  £E15,87S, 
compared  with  the  total  importation  value  of  £E240,180.  Rice,  clothing,  petroleum, 
cement,  and  cotton  yarn  are  all  large  and  important  items  of  the  import  trade. 
Although  the  trade  was  good,  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  quarter,  the  former  dropping  by  £E237,069,  and  the  latter  by  £E744. 
This  was  due  to  the  following  causes:  (l1)  The  dislocation  of  trade  in  Egypt;  (2) 
difficulties  in  coping  with  goods  on  the  Palestine  military  railways;  (3)  British  firms 
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being  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market;  and  (4)  British  shipping  firms 
having  shown  little  eagerness  to  trade  with  Palestine,  their  unwillingness  being  in 
marked  contrast  to  Italian  and  French  firms. 

As  to  the  export  trade,  this  has  been  largely  hampered  by  had  harvests,  and  the 
consequent  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cereals.  Wheat  and  barley  were  formerly 
the  staple  exports  to  Great  Britain,  but  are  now  prohibited;  maize,  an  important 
article  of  export  to  Egypt,  is  also  restricted.  Necessities  of  military  rule  have  also 
placed  heavy  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  exchange  of  commodities,  thus  restricting 
the  free  development  of  the  export  trade.  Political  uncertainty  is  another  important 
factor,  combined  with  unrest  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  is  likely  to 
continue  until  the  future  of  Palestine  is  definitely  and  courageously  settled.  The 
export  of  fruit — melons,  dates,  oranges,  and  nuts — has  been  rendered  difficult  by  the 
high  rates  for  freightage,  and  the  uncertain  shipping  communication.  Egypt  is 
Palestine's'  largest  buyer  in  soap,  maize,  melons,  and  lentils  (£E108,988),  followed 
by  Great  Britain  (£E8,288)  and  France  (£E3,641).  Soap,  which  is  the  greatest 
export  of  Palestine  (376  tons),  is  made  at  NabloUs  from  olive  oil,  and  is  valued  at 
£E33,770.  Next  comes  maize  (1,457  tons,  £E15,750),  and  melons  (£E14,746).  The 
exports  are  valued  at  £E122,505,  a  decrease  of  £E7,958  on  the  previous  quarter. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunities  that  should  present  themselves  to  British  and 
colonial  firms,  timber,  building  material,  iron  and  steel,  woollen  goods,  agricultural 
machinery  (imported  duty  free),  chemical  manures  (also  free  of  dues),  live  stock  for 
breeding  purposes,  crockery,  glass  and  crystal  ware,  are  essential  to  the  reconstruction 
of  Palestine.  The  country  has  been  stripped  for  years  by  the  Turks,  ably  seconded 
during  the  war  by  the  Germans,  and  it  is  now  crying  out  for  the  things  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  can  supply.  A  great  development  of  trade  is  anticipated 
for  Palestine  during  the  present  year,  and  signs  of  its  approach  are  already  apparent. 

BUILDING  TRADE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  BELGIUM. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  Belgian  Government  continues  actively  to  promote  by  all  possible  means 
the  full  rehabilitation  of  the  country,  the  great  problem  of  reconstruction  in  the 
devastated  areas  having  been  now  comprehensively  taken  in  hand.  The  gigantic 
task  involved  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  over  1,700  churches  and 
between  100,000  and  120,000  houses  are  to  be  built.  We  confess  that  we  are  unable 
to  estimate  what  this  will  mean  in  regard  to  requirements  of  plant  and  material, 
especially  brick-making  machinery,  metal  girders,  wTindow  frames,  locks  and  keys, 
paints,  glass,  lead-piping,  pumps,  nails,  screws,  bolts,  and  all  kinds  of  house  fitments 
and  accessories;  but  the  contracts  for  all  these,  it  is  certain,  will  be  enormous. 

MODERN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  MALAYA. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

British  Malaya  has  been  singularly  backward  in  the  adoption  of  modern  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  methods,  largely  because  labour  has  been  much  cheaper.  But 
labour  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  it  was,  owing  to  considerable  emigration,  and 
the  result  is  that  planters  are  considering  the  practicability  of  importing  labour-saving 
plant,  as,  for  example,  tractors,  cultivators,  harvesting  machines,  etc.  The  rice  fields 
alone  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  such  appliances,  seeing 
that  as  a  result  of  the  rice  shortage  in  Eastern  countries  the  Government  are  now 
requiring  estate  owners  to  plant  a  proportion  of  the'r  land  with  this  cereal.  Rubber 
and  cocoanut  plantations  also  are  likely  to  absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  modern  plant 
than  hitherto,  including  implements  for  working  the  "  catch  crops  "  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  of  these  industries. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators.  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  hi/  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  June  25,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Bushels. 
22,389 
27,560 
39,998 

412,504 
58,048 
49 , 888 

129,407 
16,461 

112,333 

296,553 
147, 395 
77,614 
132,  o7y 
38,709 
80, 106 

Bushels. 
9,819 
144 
1,097 
5, 550 
8,055 
19, 525 
29,665 
10, 529 

13,496 

31,793 
24, 546 
39,169 
18, 466 
4,740 
17,502 

Bushels. 
21,205 
46,945 
18,990 
14,548 
98,259 
23, 014 
37,277 
4, 158 
Clo 
20,166 

86,194 
do , 4yy 
37,744 
10, 875 
7,003 
30,177 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
13,294 
5,169 
1,980 
2,969 
529 
3, 192 
4,242 
6, 253 

69 

12,587 
1, 804 
3,666 
1, 910 
222 
798 

Bushels. 
66,707 
91,703 
113,191 
435, 571 
182,705 
12b, OoO 
200,591 
52, 507 

146,108 

428,077 
315, 581 
235,438 
177, 501 
50,674 
141,853 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

11,885 
51,126 

\\  estern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

17,814 
30,441 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  and  Smith  

15, 106 

sed. 

44 
950 

/O, 661 
77,245 
16, oil 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators  

13,270 

1,641,344 

234,096 

522,054 

308,089 

58, 684 

2,764,267 

340,495 

90,093 

30,851 

82 

461,521 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

Midland— 

De 

tails  not 

received. 

4,367,049 

300,617 

18,085 

6,599 

5,690 

4,698,040 

293,725 
1,313,694 
23,515 
437,072 

None 
53, 174 

in  store. 

346,899 
1,333,460 
23,515 
816,326 

844,588 
172,817 

91,581 

one  011 
bvo, ool 

3,244.712 
1,001,885 
195, 798 
17,369 
36,526 

19,766 

210,752 

168,502 

Goderich — 

628,947 
172] 818 

75,880 

ono  001 

898, 831 

159,292 

56,342 

West  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

9,312 

6,395 
Not 

Kingston — 

x  ort  Uolborne  uom.  vrovx.  Jiiievator.  .  . 
*    "         Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

reported . 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  and  2. 

2,208, 147 
'952' 340 
195,798 

246,181 
3,786 

773,495 
45,759 

16,889 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

17,369 

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,           ".  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

35, 148 

1,378 
None 
None 

in  store, 
in  store. 

7,235,915 

666,458 

1,105,045 

16,889 

9,024.307 

4,154,719 

2,265,615 

892,395 

371,234 

7,683,963 

U.  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 

10,330 

573,446 

34,657 

36,286 
5,507 
41,793 

654,719 
5.507 
660,026 

Total  U.  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports.... 

10,330 

573,446 

34, 657 

17,749,852 

4,130,325 

2,603,087 

686,004 

123,056 

25.292.324 

♦Week  ending  June  18,  1920. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East 
for  the  week  ended  June  25,  1920. 


VJIX  CL\X\PiJ  • 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public  Eleva- 
tors Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat — Grades 

\T„     1    TT.  1 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

489,788 
307,914 
207,328 

Details 
not 
received. 

1,833,807 
2,001,590 
1,103,448 
36,420 
265,319 
65,437 
57,006 
173,969 

1   RQ8  Q1Q 

56,772 

No.  6  "   

Other  

22,275 
5,168 
ool  ,  yjoo 

1   R41  344 

4  3fi7  04.Q 

7  93^  Q1  x, 

1 , LOO, VIO 

Oats- 
No.  1  c  W.   

No.  2,  "   

No.  3,  "   

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed  

Other  

46,043 
47,330 
15,010 
42,602 

99  1 1fi 

uti,  111) 

60,995 

Details 

not 
received. 

188,575 
101,940 
20,548 
18,238 

117  14Q 

219,963 

Totals  

Barley — 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

234,096 

300,617 

666,458 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

49,953 
415,753 

33  10Q 

DO ,  l\Jtf 

5,435 
17  804 

Details 
not 
received . 

272,266 
310,610 

9fifl  4^Q 
iDU,  'too 

188,976 

79  734. 

1  L,  1  OTfc 

Other  

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1,  Northwestern  Canada.. 

522,054 

18,085 

1,105,045 

180,397 
51,619 
40, 156 

Details 

not 
received. 

No.  2,  C.W  

No.  3,  C.W  

Other  

35,917 

Totals  

308,089 

6,599 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.  W  

No.  2  C.W  

41,528 

Details 

not 
received. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  Grade  

2,141 
8,121 
6,894 

Other  

16,889 

58,684 

5,690 

16,889 

2,764,267 

4,698,040 

9,024,307 

5483—4 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ended  June  25,  1920,  in  comparison  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 


— 

> y  in  aui 

Oats. 

x\,ye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depot  Harbour,  G.T.P  

Bush. 

Bush. 
36,471 

Bush. 

Bush. 
49,964 

Bush. 
86,435 
240,301 
351,624 
4,500 
1,834,346 
2,235,771 
1,070 

Midland  Elev.  Co  

240,301 
217,728 
4,500 
1,262,829 
1,360,200 

Aberdeen  Kiev  .  Co  

133,896 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Pt.  McXicoll,  C.P.R  

Harbour  I  'onim'rs  Montreal  1  and  2, .  .  .  . 

50,721 

520,796 
868,752 

6,819 
1,070 

Total  

Same  period  last  year  

3,085,558 

221,088 

1,389,548 

57,853 

4,754,047 

7,819 

724,940 

44,950 

2,212 

779,921 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 

415,871 
30,990 

164,731 
49,964 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 
987,487 

32,500 
325,367 

19,682 

Oats  

Rve  

Corn  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

142,112 

504,259 
6,195 
335,388 

95,877 

Rye  

1,551 

405,698 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  SWEDEN. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  J ournal.) 

Swedish  regulations  with  regard  to  commercial  travellers^  licenses  do  not  appear 
to  be  generally  known  in  this-  country,  and  a  case  has  occurred  recently  where  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  British  firm  was  heavily  fined  for  having  omitted  to  take  ou  ta  license. 

Firms  sending  representatives  to  Sweden  should,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  com- 
mercial travellers  must,  on  arrival  in  Sweden,  obtain,  at  a  cost  of  100  knonor,  a  license 
from  the  police  authorities,  or  other  duly  appointed  officer  of  the  town  or  district  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  payment.  The  license  is  available  for  30  days 
from  the  date  of  issue,  and  an  additional  50  kronor  is  charged  for  every  15  days  after 
the  first  30  days.  This  license  allows  the  traveller  to  exercise  his  calling  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

A  resident  agent,  if  not  a  Swede,  must  pay  the  rates  for  commercial  travellers  as 
stated  above.  A  principal  of  a  firm  travelling  in  Sweden  for  orders  is  also  required 
to  take  out  a  license  at  the  same  charge. 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S.  Atlantic  Sea- 
board Ports,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  25,  1920,  with  com- 
parisons for  five  years. 


wneat. 

Other  Grain. 

i  otai. 

June  25th,  1920— 

Tn+c*Tir*T  T'attyi inn  1  "Rllfitrsi'f'fYrfi 

Total  

Bushels. 
1,641,344 
o4U, 4yo 
4,367,049 

A    1  Z.A    71  A 

10,330 
7,235,915 

Bushels. 
1,122,923 

191  CiOR 
ILl , UZO 

33,991 

O   con  OAA 

649,896 
1,788,392 

Bushels. 

2,764,267 

AA1  191 
401, OAL 

3,698,040 

7  AQQ  Qf!3 

/ , doo, yoo 
660,226 
9,024,307 

17,749,852 

7,542,472 

25,292,324 

June  27th  1919 — 

Total  

1   RQQ  117 
1, Ooo, OLI 

937,789 
8,740,679 

4,  OZU,  /  <  O 

1,155,411 
3,946,780 

A  911  9Q3 

2,093,200 
12,687,459 

11,311,985 

9,722,967 

21,034,952 

Tunp  2R1h   

yoo, zoy 
324,541 
3,855,258 

A  919  IRA 

1,766,844 
7,722,578 

7  nn  731 
2,091,385 
11,577,836 

5,048,068 

15,731,888 

20,779,956 

June  29th  1917 — 

Total  

a  7fM  cn7 
0,  <U4, oil/ 

761,989 
4,669,005 

0,40y,  4uo 

464,923 
8,663,780 

13  1A1  913 
lo,  104,  Zlo 

1,226,912 
13,332,785 

12,135,801 

15,588,109 

27,723,910 

June  29th  1916 — 

Total  

14,860,366 
1,630,598 
6,881,075 

6,249,605 
426,281 
7,067,687 

21,109,971 
2,056,879 
13,948,762 

23,372,039 

13,743,573 

37,115,612 

July  2nd,  1915— 

Total  

2,399,718 
164,066 
1,374,777 

2,355,147 
245,337 
2,081,723 

4,754,865 
409,403 
3,456,500 

3,938,561 

4,682,207 

8,620,768 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public 
and  Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Eleva- 
tors in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ended  June  25,  1920. 


Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

4S1.977 
694,490 
71,657 

90,067 
121,849 
44,251 

14,910 

30,925 

13,808 

(-)ioi 

616,777 
816,238 
145,999 

Shipments—  Vessel... 

Rail 

23,156 

6,935 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts . . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Vessel. 
Rail... 


239,818  127,713 
272,734  38,000 
36,849  108,905 


9,295 
2,750 
10,713 


1,067 


376,826 
313,484 
157,534 


Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail. 
Rail. 


28,493 
175,808 


17,773 
39,663 


1,229 
4,260 


1,414 
1,950 


1,417 


48,909 
223,098 


Country  Elevators  West  Division. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail. 
Rail. 


804,684 
887,693 


790, 138 
769,284 


166,779 
134, 102 


103,688 
58,047 


1,865,289 
1,849,126 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel. 
Rail... 


233,755 
275,854 


260,176 
136,330 


7,916 


22,541 


493,931 
442,641 


Lower  La*e  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel. 
Rail... 
Vessel. 
Rail... 


480,706 
14,026 
291,702 
116,734 

1,986 

5,004 

4,361 

1,119 

480,706 
21,016 
291,702 
122,214 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


78,969 
37,982 
18,823 
70,490 

62,879 
80,456 
157,724 
6,662 

Receipts... 
Shipments. 


Vessel. 
Rail... 
Vessel. 
Rail... 


265,248 
445,902 
1,164,367 
84,094 


407,096 
564,340 
1,340,914 
161,246 


Seaboard  Ports. 


9,191 

59,868 

69,059 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Receipts  Vessel  

979,709 
459,928 
1,465,260 
476, 682 

339,145 
39,968 
18,823 

211,181 

62,879 
85,460 
217,592 
15,697 

1,381,733 
585,356 

1,701,675 
726, 101 

Rail  

Shipments  Vessel. . . . 

Rail  

22,541 

U.  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

10,473 

1,671 

12,144 
102,000 

102,000 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

r 

Cornfield  Wheel  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Meredith  Huycke, 
barrister- at-law ;  Clifford  Gordon  Lynch,  secretary;  and  George  Evans  Atwood, 
accountant;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $750,000,  divided  into  75,000  shares 
of  $10  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Grolier  Society,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francois  Philippe  Brais,  advocate; 
Arthur  Findlay  Armstrong,  accountant;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $1,000,- 
000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

National  Cap  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Louis  Scott,  George 
David  Kelley,  Leo  Andrew  Kelley  and  Arthur  Stanley  Bourinot,  barristers-at-law ;  and 
Roger  Methot,  bank  clerk — tall  of  Ottawa.  Capital  $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Ottawa. 

National  Furniture  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Lawrence  Leroy  Otis, 
George  Peterkin  MacLeod  and  Thomas  Wilfred  Bell  Hinch;  and  others — all  of  Win- 
nipeg. Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  busi- 
ness, Winnipeg. 

Clark  Brothers  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  Incorporators :  George  Herbert  Sedgwick, 
James  Aitchison,  John  Wellington  Pickup,  Robert  Elmer  Fennell,  Collamar  Chipman 
Calvin  and  Lawrence  Kert,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$5,000,000,  divided  into  50,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business,  Bear  River, 
N.S. 

B.  C.  Sugar  Refinery,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Mary  Isabella  Rogers  and  Alix 
Rogers,  widows;  John  William  Fordham  Johnson  and  Robert  Adamson,  manufac- 
turers ;  and  Ernest  Theodore  Rogers,  student — all  of  Vancouver.  Capital  $10,000,000, 
divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Vancouver. 

J.  T.  Donald  and  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  James  Thomas  Donald  and 
Allison  Reginald  Murray  McLean,  consulting  chemists ;  and  William  Patterson,  advo- 
cate and  KG. — all  of  Montreal ;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Canada  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Grant  Cooper,  Russell 
Pierce  Locke,  and  Howard  Addison  Hall,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $3,000,000,  divided  into  30,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Toronto. 

General  Asbestos  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Isidor  Ballon  and  Lazarus 
Phillips,  advocates  ;  and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000 
shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Cyrano  Cabinet  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Ernest 
Sylvestre,  notary  public;  Francois  Rosario  Darche,  merchant;  Joseph  Alfred  Leblanc, 
KG. ;  and  others— all  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Sherbrooke. 

British  Columbia. 

Acetate  Products,  Limited.    Capital  $250,000.    Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
Nanoose- Wellington  Collieries,  Limited.    Capital  $3,000,000.    Registered  office, 
Grant. 

O.  U.  G.  Fruit  Products,  Limited.    Capital  $100,000.   Registered  office,  Vernon. 
Perrier  Gold  Mines,  Limited  (non-personal  liability.)    Capital  $250,000.  Regis- 
tered office,  Nelson. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  .Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 
Amherst,  N.S.,  ami  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requiring  Addresses. 

Food  Products. 

\ -■'>■>.  Foodstuffs. — Established  Bermuda  commission  merchant  would  like  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  who  would  accept  repre- 
sentation in  that  island. 

1  2S6.  Flour. — One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  commission  houses  in  Barbados  is 
desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  flour  millers  with  a  view  of  representing 
them  in  Barbados,  and  also  in  the  other  islands.    Best  references  can  be  supplied. 

1237.  Flour. — An  important  commission  firm  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  are  open  to 
represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  flour. 

1238.  Grains. — A  well-known  and  most  reliable  house  in  Rotterdam,  having  estab- 
lished  connections  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  flour  and  other  cereal  pro- 
ducts, would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
who  can  make  regular  shipments. 

1239.  Fish — dried,  salted  and  pickled. — A  large  commission  house  in  Barbados 
are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  cod — dried,  salted  and 
pickled. 

1240.  Manufactured  articles  and  food  products. — A  Spanish  house  having 
branches  in  Madrid,  San  Sebastian,  La  Robia,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Bilbao,  Seville 
and  Vigo  wish  to  receive  communications  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  manufactured  articles  and  food  products  who  would  like  to  extend  their  business  to 
Spain. 

1241.  Cattle  food. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  secure  agencies  for  the  above. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

L242.  Aluminium   in   ingots. — An   Australian   firm   ask   for   quotations  for 

aluminium  in  ingots  suitable  for  casting  and  alloying.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Vancouver. 
B.C. 

1243.  Pig  lead,  sheet  lead,  spelter  and  tinplate. — A  firm  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

with  head  office  in  London,  England,  desire  to  receive  from  a  good  firm  in  Canada 
exports  of  pig  lead,  sheet  lead,  spelter  and  tinplate.  They  are  buyers  of  these  goods, 
and  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  regard  to  agency  arrangements. 
They  would  like  to  arrange  with  a  good  Canadian  firm  of  general  exporters  who  will 
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sell  to  reliable  customers  in  Brazil,  giving  the  usual  terms  of  ninety  days'  sight, 
quoting  c.i.f.,  and  acting  through  them  as  commission  agents. 

1244.  Portland  cement. — Quotation  is  wanted  c.i.f.  Santos,  Brazil,  5,000  barrels 
Tortland  cement.    Early  delivery. 

1245.  Binder  twine. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  makers 
of  binder  twine  desiring  a  representative. 

1246.  Saddlery  and  harness. — An  English  commerc;al  traveller  in  Barbados 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  supplying  saddlery  and  harness. 

1247.  Reconstructed  tires. — An  English  commercial  traveller  in  Barbados,  with 
branch  offices  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  supplying  reconstructed  tires. 

1248.  Corsets. — A  commercial  agent  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  agency  for  a 
Canadian  house  for  corsets. 

1249.  Oak  chips  and  oak  sawdust. — A  Newfoundland  firm  wish  to  secure  large 
quantities  of  oak  chips  and  oak  sawdust  for  smoking  fish  and  meats. 

1250.  Wood-pulp  board. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  wood-pulp  middles,  in  sizes  25  to  30  inches  and  22  to  32  inches. 

1251.  Window  blind  rollers. — Large  Scottish  building  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  wood- working  factories  who  might  be  able  to  supply  window  blind 
rollers  in  large  quantities.  The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  the  type  of  roller 
required. 


In  forwarding  this  trade  inquiry,  Mr.  J.  Yernon  MacKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  writes :  "  These  rollers  should  be  of  the  circumfer- 
ence and  general  design,  and  in  length  should  be  36  to  40  inches,  and  possibly  mul- 
tiples thereof.  If  Canadians  can  meet  prices  here,  there  will  be  a  very  large  order 
in  sight,  probably  including  orders  for  window  blind  rollers  for  some  scores  of  hun- 
dreds of  houses  being  buUt  by  the  various  municipalities  under  the  Government 
scheme.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be  of  spruce  or  pine  or  some  wood  of  similar 
quality,  and  it  is  emphasized  that  all  rollers  must  be  without  knots  or  flaws,  and 
must  be  guaranteed  against  warp.  There  has  been  much  trouble  lately  on  account 
of  the  warping  of  window  blind  rollers  of  recent  manufacture,  due  to  the  use  of 
green  wood." 

1252.  Galvanized  fencing  wire. — A  New  Zealand  company  ask  for  Canadian 
quotations  on  100  tons  galvanized  fencing  wire,  No.  7  English  standard  gauge  with 
tensile  strength  35  to  40  tons  per  square  inch,  able  to  bend  through  ISO  degrees  over 
its  own  d'ameter  without  failure.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John,  N.B.  The 
wire  is  required  for  securing  bales  of  wool.  If  the  first  order  is  filled  satisfactorily 
the  company  will  be  purchasers  for  wire  in  500-ton  lots  from  time  to  time. 
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1253.  Paints,  varnishes,  and  domestic  hardware —A  firm  about  to  open  an 
in  London  and  place  travellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  desirous 
of  aecu ring  agcnovs,  upon  a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paints, 
varnishes,  and  domestic  hardware. 

L254.  Gas  and  water  tubing. — An  engineering  company  in  the  north  of  England 
ask  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  gas  and  water  tubing. 

L255.  Electric  lighting  material. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  receiving 
quotations  on  A-watt  lamps,  2;>0-volt,  100-watt  and  60-watt. 

L256.  Electrical  and  mechanical  goods  for  engineers,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm 
desire  to  secure  agencies  for  the  above. 

L267.  Electrical  goods. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes  of  electrical  goods. 

v.  Iron  shoe  rivets  and  tacks. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  in  a  position  to  import 
the  above  in  oO-ton  to  100-ton  lots. 

L259.  Tools  and  hardware. — A  London  firm  wish  to  secure  the  agency  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  tools  and  hardware  seeking  a  United  Kingdom  connection, 
notably:  twist  drills,  milling  cutters,  etc.,  spanners,  hand,  brace  and  bench  drills, 
hand  and  bench  grinders,  hacksaw  blades,  carpenters'  tools. 

L260.  Hardware,  hollow-ware,  implements  and  tools. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above,  with  a  view  to  business  on  a  buying 
or  agency  basis. 

Representation  Abroad. 

L261.  Representation  in  United  Kingdom. — Canadian  sales  agent  with  eight 
years'  experience  is  leaving  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
would  undertake  representation  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Wishes  to  establish 
connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  wire  nails,  screws, 
pipes  and  fittings,  lumber,  sugar,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  straw,  hay  and  oats,  green  and 
evaporated  apples.    References.  / 

L262.  Representation  in  the  North  of  England. — Leeds  firm  of  the  very  highest 
standing,  with  long  experience  as  exporters  and  importers,  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  houses  desiring  experienced  and  influential  representatives.  Refer- 
ences. 

(This  firm  is  headed  by  the  former  Russian  consul  at  Leeds,  a  Frenchman  who 
has  been  domiciled  in  Great  Britain  since  1873.  His  credentials  are  approved  by 
both  the  British  and  French  Governments,  and  among  his  testimonials  are  recom- 
mendations from  the  French  consul  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds.  He  is  wealthy 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  British  textile  industry.) 

1203.  Representation  in  the  West  Indies  and  G-uianas. — Established  manufac- 
turers' sales  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Georgetown,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  desiring  representation  in  the  aJbove-noted  territories.  Particu- 
larly desires  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  typewriting  paper,  straw  paper, 
foolscap  paper,  textiles,  suspenders,  hosieries,  neckwear,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

1264.  South  American  representation. — Englishman  who  has  just  completed  five 
years'  war  service  is  in  Canada  at  the  present  time,  and  is  open  to  represent  firms  in 
South  America,  where  he  had  four  and  a  half  years'  experience  as  an  importer  before 
the  war.  Familiar  with  the  chief  business  centres,  Argent 'na.  Uruguay,  Paraguay 
and  Brazil,  and  thoroughly  cognizant  with  South  American  business  methods  and 
customs. 
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RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
E.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi* 
tions  are  satisfactory. 

56.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.    He  would  like  to  repre- 
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sent  Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  R.S.  Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May.  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
invest  i gat  ion. 

58.  E.S.  Returned  otlioer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  lie  lias  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

59.  R.S.    A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
□  with  stafi  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 

England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing  and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
\<  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  Knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C..  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

LITTLE  MICA  USED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
writes  as  follows  regarding  mica: — 

"  What  little  mica  is  used  in  New  Zealand  is  imported  from  England  and  costs 
about  12s.  per  pound,  but  it  is  only  required  for  repairs.  There  is  no  manufacturing 
going  on  in  this  country  requiring  large  quantities,  and  if  any  person  attempted  to  sell 
2  or  3  cwt.  it  would  fill  up  Auckland  and  the  other  centres  for  at  least  a  year." 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  10;  Domini  on,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  about  July  15;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Limited,  about  July  10;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  July  17; 
Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  21; 
Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  July  24. 

To  London. — Lowland,  Cunard  Line,  about  July  14;  Lexington,  C.P.O.S.-Furness 
Line,  about  July  10;  Bosworth,  O.P.O.S.-Furness,  about  July  7;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Line,  about  July  '9. 

To  Glasgow. — Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  9;  Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  July  23;  Canadian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited, 
about  July  15;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  July  17;  Canadian  Hunter, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  July  14; 
Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  16'. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  July  15;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  July  23. 

To  Swansea  and  Cardiff. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Limited,  about  July  25. 

To  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  July  6;  Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line, 
about  July  13. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  July  20. 
To  Hull. — Mendip  Range,  Furness  Line,  about  July  15;   Maplemore,  Furness 
Line,  about  July  16. 

To  Belfast. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  July  10. 

To  Prince  Edward  Island,  Sydney,  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Mapledene,  Cana- 
dian Steamship  Lines,  about  June  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Western  Star,  Red  Star  Line,  about  July  7 ;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Line,  about  July  7;  Batsford,  O.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  8;  Grampian 
Range,  'O.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  5. 
Furness  Line,  about  July  7;    Tunisian,    C.P.O.S.-Furness    Line,    about   July  9; 

To  Havre. — Lexington,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  10;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Line,  about  July  7;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  9; 
Kamarima,  Fraoanda  Line,  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  general  agents),  about 
July  19. 

To  Bordeaux. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited, 
general  agents),  about  July  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Valencia,  Cunard  Line,  about  July  9. 

To  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java. — Katuna,  Ellerman  Bucknalls,  about 
July  31;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited, 
about  August  25. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Suda,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Karachi,  Madras,  Ran- 
goon, Singapore,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya. — Clan  Campbell,  Houston  Line,  about 
July  17. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay.) — New  Mexico,  Elder- Dempster  Line,  about  July  15;  New  Brooklyn, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  July  20. 

*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Ai  BTRA1  PORTS.-  Suffolk,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  about  July  7. 

To  West  African  Ports  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondi,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
A       .  1  agoe,  etc.). — Bassan,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  July  15. 

To  Kio  m:  .Iankiuo  (.Brazil),  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Spinner, 
Canadian  Cioverninent  Merchant  "Marine,  Limited,  about  July  15. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  14. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara,  Calling  at  Martinique. — Canadian 
Runner,  Canadan  Government  ^Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  28. 

Do  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marino,  Limited,  about  July  13. 

From  St.  John 

Co  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal 

M;v:l  Steam  Packet  Company,  about  July  11;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co..  about  July  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  July  25. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
July  0;  Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about  July  23. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  July  15 ;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  August  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  about  July  15 ;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australian  Royal 
Mail  Lme,  about  July  21;  Kaihowra,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  about  July  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.,  about  July  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — A  steamer,  Transoceanic  Company,  early 
July. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. — Melville  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  late  July. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S., 
about  July  10. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Annual  re  du  Canada,  1910. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4;  1901,  Vol.  1;  Population, 

1901,  Vol.  3;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly,  Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Elections  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.    (English  and  French.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917,  1918. 
Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Casada,  1908. 
Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on   a   Dispute   between   the   Bell  Telephone   Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 

The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  M;ir- 

quette  Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1890-1909,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 

Webb,    Canadian  Government   Trad*    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


B.  S 

Commissioner,  Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian, 


Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140   G.F.O.,    Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 

nge    Building,    Melbourne.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Calxa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Rua 
Gongalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown.  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House.  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  50-B 
Main   street,    Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nioholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.   Egan,   Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Cape 
Town.     Cable  Adcrcss.  c.<.  « 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

Li.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Miliin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  cial  Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Sydney.  N.S.W.  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway  and  Denmark.  R-  H.  Curry.  Canadian  Government  Commer- 

C.  E.  Sontum,    Canadian  Government    Com-  cial  A^ent«  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
mercial    Agent,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chris- 

tiania,    Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta,  India,  that 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 
Cullers  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Aet. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  IDI,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  1915,  Occupations. 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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TRADE  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  T>.  Wilgress. 
Introduction. 

Bucharest,  May  10,  1920. — Roumania  is  one  of  the  most  important  market?  in 
Europe  for  the  future  development  of  Canadian  trade  in  manufactured  goods.  A 
country  with  great  agricultural,  mineral  and  forest  resources,  she  will  require  to 
import  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  and  equipment  which  can  be  shipped  from  Can- 
ada. Before  the  war  Roumania  was  the  largest  in  extent  of  territory  of  all  the 
Balkan  States  and  the  richest  in  respect  of  natural  resources.  Her  commerce 
equalled  that  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  put  together.  As  a  result 
of  the  war  Roumania  has  more  than  doubled  both  in  area  and  population,  and  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  large  states  of  Europe.  The  development  of  f.er  natural  resources 
presents  possibilities  for  trade  which  are  equalled  by  few  other  European  markets. 

Old  Roumania  had  an  area  of  53.2-22  square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,900,000. 
Greater  Roumania  as  constituted  by  the  peace  treaties  has  a  total  area  of  118,141 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  approximately  16,700,000.  The  fore'gn  commerce 
of  Old  Roumania  amounted  in  1913  to  a  value  of  $252,000,000,  of  which  exports 
accounted  for  $134,000,000  and  imported  goods  for  $118,000,000.  We  are  justified 
in  presuming  that  the  trade  of  Greater  Roumania  will  be  more  than  double  these 
figures  when  normal  production  is  once  more  resumed. 

Roumania  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  About  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Old  Kingdom  live  in  villages  and  agriculture  is  their  chief  occupa- 
tion. The  petroleum  and  salt  deposits,  the  forests  and  the  fisheries,  however,  provide 
important  secondary  sources  of  wealth,  and  these  resources  may  be  said  to  have  been 
only  partially  exploited.  Although  some  progress  had  been  made  before  the  war  in 
manufacturing  industry,  the  production  was  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  the  domestic  market.  The  greatest  development  was  in  those  indus- 
tries utilizing  the  products  of  the  country  as  raw  material,  such  as  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  paper  mills,  cement  works,  etc.  Most  of  the  factories  were 
despoiled  of  their  equipment  during  the  German  occupation  and  will  require  to  be 
refitted.  The  products  which  Roumania  requires  to  import  from  abroad  are  therefore 
mostly  manufactured  articles  and  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  There  are  many  lines  of  manufactures 
required  which  Canada  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply  to  Roumania,  smce  the 
physical  conditions  and  resources  of  the  two  countries  are  similar,  and  where  the 
difference  in  social  conditions  is  not  too  important  a  factor  Canadian  manufactured 
products  should  be  suitable  to  Roumanian  requirements. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ROUMANIA. 

The  principal  exports  from  Roumania  in  1913  were  cereals  valued  at  $97,300,000; 
oil  products,  at  $26,300,000;  vegetables  and  plant  products,  at  $6,800,000;  and  wood 
products,  valued  at  $4,740,000.  The  agricultural  production  of  Old  Roumania 
amounted  before  the  war  to  over  6,400,000  metric  tons  of  a  total  value  of  approxi- 
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match-  $27O,000,0m  Bfesidea  wheat,  corn  and  crther  cereals",  considerable  quantities 
of  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  colza,  rapeseed,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  production  of 
mule  oil  was  approximately  1,800,000  tons  a  year,  of  which  about  40  per  cent  was 
Consumed  within  the  country  and  the  remainder  exported  in  the  form  of  various 
ed  oil  products.  The  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  covered  w'th 
thi.-I;  forests,  which  provided  the  raw  material  for  the  71  saw-mills  operating  in 
Roumania  before  the  war.  To  this  industry  lias  now  been  added  the  exploitation  of 
the  abundant  forest  wealth  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  Transylvan'a  and 
Bucovina.  Old  Roumania  has  important  salt  deposits1,  the  production  from  which 
prim-  to  1914  amounted  to  about  125,000  tons  a  year.  The  fisheries  of  the  Danube 
lakes  and  the  Dobrudja  yielded  an  annual  catch  valued  at  $1,500,000. 

BALANCE   OF  TRADE. 

The  surplus  products  of  the  above  industries  comprised  the  principal  exports 
from  Roumania.  Since  1900  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  steadily  in  favour  of 
Roumania.  the  only  exceptions  being  the  fanrne  year  1908  and  the  war  period.  The 
export  trade  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  exceeded  the 
total  value  of  goods  imported  by  $160,000,000.  Both  imports  and  exports,  however, 
have  shown  a  steady  expansion.  Exports  from  Roumania  were  shipped  principally 
to  Belsri  urn.  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Turkey.  The 
hulk  of  the  Roumanian  wheat  went  to  Antwerp  and  from  thence  was  distributed 
throughout  the  neighbouring  countries.  Of  the  imports  into  Roumania,  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  supplied  the  largest  shares  with  37  and  22  per  cent  respec- 
tively. Great  Britain  came  third  with  14  per  cent,  France  fourth  with  6  per  cent, 
followed  by  Italy  and  the  IJnited  States,  each  with  less  than  6  per  cent. 

TRADE  INFLUENCE  OF  GERMANY. 

These  percentages  of  the  total  import  trade  held  by  the  principal  competing 
countries  are  significant  in  regard  to  the  present  opportunity  for  securing  a  foothold 
in  the  trade  with  Roumania.  They  show  to  what  extent  this  country  was  before  the 
-  c<  n  n  ercial  appendage  of  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  pur- 
sued ;i  persistent  policy  of  trade  penetration  which  aimed  at  the  complete  domination 
of  the  Pcun anion  market.  Her  share  of  the  total  trade  of  Roumania  increased  212 
per  cent  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war.  German  is  the  most  useful  language  in 
Ri  umania  for  business  purposes  after  Roumanian  and  German  commercial  methods 
are  largely  copied.  German  and  Austrian  firms  had  to  a  certain  extent  the  advantage 
oi  geographical  proxinrty  to  the  Roumanian  market.  They  shipped  their  goods  by 
rail  across  the  border  or  by  the  Danube  river,  although  in  the  case  of  bulky  goods 
shipments  were  frequently  made  by  steamer  from  Hamburg  or  Trieste  to  Roumanian 
ports.  Roumania  was  regarded  by  the  German  and  Austrian  firms  as  an  adjunct  of 
home  trade  and  their  travellers  after  visiting  customers  in  Eastern  Hungary 
continued  the  journey  to  Roumania. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  geographical  advantages  possessed  by  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  trade 
with  Roumania  have  been  materially  lessened  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Transport  by 
railway  will  be  difficult  for  several  years  to  come.  Germany  is  now  shut  off  from  the 
Roumanian  market  by  a  ring  of  Slav  countries — Clzecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and  Jugo- 
slavia. Customs  barriers  now  displace  the  former  agreements  w'th  Austria-Hungary 
facilitating  the  through  shipment  of  German  goods.  The  Austrian  industrial  cen- 
tres, which  formerly  supplied  Roumania,  are  now  mostly  included  in  the  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.    This  latter  country  is  making  every  effort  to  secure  as  large  a  share 
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as  possible  of  the  trade  with  Roumania.  Hence  German  goods  to  reach  Roumania 
by  rail  will  have  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  one  of 
the  chief  competitors  of  Germany. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  Koumania  will  have  to  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  new  sources  of  supply  for  many  of  the  articles  formerly  obtained 
from  Germany.  Thus  without  consider' ng  how  long  it  will  take  Germany  to  recover 
from  its  present  stagnation,  we  see  that  it  is  improbable  that  Germany  will  be  able 
to  regain  the  whole  of  her  former  large  share  of  the  total  trade  of  Roumania.  More- 
over, the  above  considerations  show  that  in  future  the  bulk  of  the  goods  imported 
will  reach  Roumania  by  sea  through  the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Constanza.  There  will 
therefore  be  greater  equality  of  opportunity  for  competing  countries  and,  provided 
adequate  steamship  facilities  are  available  from  Canadian  ports  to  the  Black  sea, 
Canada  should  be  able  to  bid  for  Roumanian  business  without  being  handicapped  by 
the  geographical  disadvantages  which  formerly  hindered  the  development  of  trade 
between  North  America  and  southeastern  Europe. 

STEAMSHIP  FACILITIES. 

The  question  of  steamship  facilities  is  of  vital  importance  to  countries  desir  >ns 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  readjustment  of  commercial  relations  with  markets  si> ah 
as  Roumania,  formerly  largely  dependent  upon  Germany  for  supplies  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  handicapped  in  competing  with  United 
States  and  British  firms  if  regular  sailings  are  not  available  from  Canadian  ports 
to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Black  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  will  soon  have  sufficient  steamers  to  inaugurate  such 
a  service.  The  steamers  could  call  at  the  Roumanian  port  of  Galatz  during  the 
summer  and  at  Constanza  during  the  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ample  cargoes 
would  be  offering  for  the  maintenance  of  a  service  of  this  kind,  which  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  not  only  with  Mediterranean  markets, 
but  also  with  the  Black  Sea  countries  of  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Southern  Russia 
(when  again  open  to  trade),  and  Transcaucasia. 

"The  second  of  this  series  of  articles  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.) 

PAYMENT  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  CANADIAN  FUNDS  DESIRABLE. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  May  17,  1920.— Weekly  Bulletin  No.  838,  of  February  23  last,  con- 
tained two  paragraphs,  under  the  above  heading,  in  which  is  was  strongly  stressed 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  their  quotations,  either  by  cablegram  or 
by  letter,  to  Australian  and  other  oversea  buyers  only  upon  the  basis  of  "  payment 
in  Canadian  funds  "  rather  than  (as  was  frequently  the  case)  stipulate  for  payment 
in  "  New  York  funds,"  which  latter  procedure  was  objectionable  for  reasons  then 
set  forth. 

Recent  mails  have  brought  forward  criticisms  of  the  previous  review,  some  dis- 
tinctly favourable  and  some  decidedly  hostile,  and,  while  it  is  not  intended  to  attempt 
an  academic  argument  upon  this  difficult  and  much  involved  question,  it  is  thought 
desirable  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  contentions  raised  by  some  companies 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  alike  to  the  trading  advantage  of  Canadian  exporters  and 
Australian  importers  that  their  quotations  should  be  upon  the  basis  of  "  payment  in 
New  York  funds." 

As  emphasized  in  the  previous  report,  when  quotations  are  received  in  Australia 
for  which  payment  is  stipulated  in  New  York  funds,  it  undoubtedly  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  industry  so  quoting  is  dominated  or  controlled  by  United  States 
capital. 
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CANADIAN  A\n  UNITED  STATES  QUOTATIONS. 

I  >'  usly,  !•%  stipulating  for  payment  in  New  York  funds,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  quote  on  the  lowest  possible  levei,  and  if  payment  is  to  be  made 
in  Montreal  funds  Canadian  quotations  would  admittedly  be  upon  a  higher  basis. 
The  questions  to  be  considered  by  alerl  and  intelligent  Australian  buyers  are  (1) 
tions  and  a  higher  rate  of  conversion  of  sterling  money,  and  a  relatively 
higher  quotation;  and  a  correspondingly  lower  rate  of  conversion.  The  Aus- 
rter  Is  daily  au.  fait  with  the  disparity  between  Montreal  and  New  York 
conversion  rates  and  can  readily  compute  bis  f.o.b.  or  landed  costs  accordingly. 

The  rates  on  May  15  were  Montreal  $4.23  and  New  York  $3.81  for  the  pound 
sterling,  which  demonstrates  thai  the  Australian  importer  obtains  42  cents  more  for 
>und  sterling  in  Canada  than  lie  does  in  the  United  States,  which  important 
fa. -tor  In  computing  costs  is  not  overlooked. 

CONVERSION    RATES   CLOSELY   STUDIED  BEFORE   PLACING  ORDERS. 

The  position  taken  up  by  some  Canadian  manufacturers  appears  to  be  that,  in 
I  circumstances,  they  arc  justified  in  taking  from  oversea  buyers  not  only 
■.■"tit  <>n  the  goods  they  sell  to  them  but  also  to  profit  on  the  exchange  (or  con- 
n)  arising  out  of  the  transaction.    Business  carried  through  on  such  a  basis 
3sibly  prove  attractive  to  Canadian  exporters,  but  such  a  policy  is  not  con- 
lucive  to  much  enthusiasm  from  Australian  buyers. 

B<  fore  placing  an  order  it  is  only  natural  that  Australian  buyers  will  compute 
bow  much  merchandise  their  pound  sterl'ng  will  secure  for  them  from  Canada,  the 
1  States,  or  whatever  country  they  may  receive  their  quotations  from.  The 
rate  of  exchange  or  conversion — the  same  as  marine  freight,  insurance,  etc. — is  one 
ir  items  of  cost,  and  they  will  place  their  orders  in  the  country  where  they  can 
secure  the  largest  quantity  of  goods,  of  the  quality  they  des're,  for  the  least  amount 
of  their  own  money. 

THE  SENTIMENT  OF  TRADING  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

It  is  questionable  policy  to  dictate  to  oversea  buyers — of  undoubted  financial 
standing — that  payment  for  Canadian  goods  should  be  made  in  other  than  Canadian 
funds.  Quoting  «n  New  York  funds  arouses  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  Australian 
merchants  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  so  doing  are  either  dominated  by  United 
pita]  or  that  they  are  enjoying  some  advantage  not  apparent  to  the  buyers. 
In  seeking  for  a  more  extensive  market  in  Australia  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
any  suspicion  of  the  idea  of  taking  (wV.at  may  be  construed)  an  unfair  trading 
advantage  should  be  removed.  The  sentiment  of  "trading  within  the  Empire"  was 
.  :ii  Australia  than  at  the  present  time,  and  Canadian  exporters  should 
not  discount  this  pronounced  desire  by  raising  such  obstacles  (and  impressions)  as 
Quoting  for  payment  for  their  goods  in  other  than  Canadian  funds. 

Note.— The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  has  received  letters  from  several 
bankers  and  manufacturers,  oome  of  them  agree  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross  while  others 
favour  quotations  in  New  York  funds,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  greater  stability. 

NEW  DANISH  BANKING  LAW. 

(United  States  Commerce  Beports.) 

The  new  Danish  law  relative  to  banks  and  banking  will  be  put  in  force  on 
October  4,  1920.  Paragraph  4,  section  2,  of  this  law  reads  as  follows :  "  Foreign 
banks  cannot  establish  business  branches  in  this  country  without  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce."  The  Minister  of  Commerce  has  not  yet  announced  his 
decision  concerning  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  foreign  banks  that  desire  to 
transact  business  through  branches  in  Denmark. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  MANCHESTER. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Demand  for  Picture  Frames  and  Mouldings. 

Manchester,  June  25,1920. — In  Manchester  and  district  there  exists  a  big  demand 
for  pictnre  frames,  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same,  and  various  kinds  of 
mouldings.  In  pre-war  days  large  supplies  came  from  Germany,  but  during  the  war 
the  trade  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Italy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  tables  of  imports : — 


Mouldings  for  Picture  Frames  and 


Gilt  Moulding-s. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

£  3,155 

£  6,259 

£  5,605 

95,436 

148' 

£ "  8'40 

13,500 

26,167 

21,48-6. 

1,849 

Italy  

867 

l'6,57ia 

45,704 

32,8:81 

£5-3,569 

United  States  

2  202 

4,103 

6,291 

118 

Other  foreign  countries  

4,780 

5,0O4j 

4,840 

155 

Total  from  foreign  countries  

£119,939 

£5*8,096 

£84,074 

£3'5,&8«> 

£53,724 

£749 

£2,514 

Total  

£119,939 

£58,8145- 

£816,5.8181 

£35,6.881 

£53,724 

Plain  oak  and  finished  mouldings  were  imported  from  the  United  States  until 
the  year  1918,  when  supplies  ceased,  but  it  is  understood  that  during  last  year  the 
United  States  manufacturers  resumed  trade  with  their  old  British  connections. 

One  importer  states  that  he  would  prefer  what  are  known  as  raw  oak  mouldings. 
The  majority  of  firms  are  seeking  3-inch  walnut  and  2-inch  composition  mouldings, 
.and  2-inch,  3-inch,  and  4-inch  gilt  mouldings.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  supply 
composition  mouldings,  gilt  slips  and  flats,  such  as  were  at  one  time  purchased  from 
Germany,  they  an  be  assured  of  an  excellent  market,  conditionally  that  finish  and 
prices  are  satis  factory. 

Vulcanized  Rubber:  A  Manchester  Discovery. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  goods  delivered  shall  be  equal  to  samples. 
It  is  reported  that  a  very  important  discovery  of  a  new  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber 
has  been  made  by  Prof.  Peachey  of  the  Manchester  College  of  Technology.  Laboratory 
experiments  prove  that  the  process  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
method  of  cold  vulcanizing.  It  makes  use  of  the  two  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and' 
sulphur  dioxide,  which  react  on  each  other  to  produce  water  and  free  sulphur.  The 
professor  has  found  that  when  crude  rubber,  either  in  a  solid  form  or  in  solution,  is 
treated  with  these  two  gases  the  sulphur  produced  by  their  interaction  vulcanizes  the 
rubber.  If  the  rubber  be  mixed  with  a  waste  material  such  as  sawdust  or  leather 
scraps  or  paper,  and  the  mixture  is  vulcanized,  the  resultant  materials  will  serve  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes. 

Cotton  Research  Plans  in  Lancashire. 

The  British  Cotton-Growing  Research  Association  has  just  issued  a  report  cover- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  its  work.  While  the  actual  research  work  has  scarcely 
begun,  plans  for  an  aggressive  policy  are  well  in  hand.  Premises  have  been  acquired 
in  Manchester,  and  the  council  is  issuing  a  special  building  fund  appeal  for  £250,000. 
The  report  states  that  the  council's  next  step  is  to  appoint  heads  of  departments  on 
the  subjects  of  chemistry,  physics,  colloids,  botany  and  technology.  The  main  object 
in  view  will  be  the  arrival  at  the  principles  or  theory  underlying  the  practice  of 
industry.  The  application  of  the  theory  will  be  left  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
cotton  industry. 
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RICE  CULTIVATION  ASSOCIATION  IN  GREECE  DESIRES  MACHINERY. 

rhe  issue  of  the  Near  East  6i  May  27  says  that  the  Rice  Cultivation  Association 
of  Messina.  Greece,  through  its  president,  lias  requested  bids  for  the  supply  of  rice 
threshing,  peeling,  and  polishing  machinery,  and  motor  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of 
Offers  should  be  on  the  basis  of  delivery  c.i.f.  Piraeus  or  Kalamata,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  designs,  terms  of  payment,  and  any  other  desirable  infor- 
mation. 

ITALY'S  TRADE  FOR  1919. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
Part  II. 

Italian  Trade  According  to  Countries. 

ere  is  given  hereunder  the  value  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  with  the  principal 
conntrh-  concerned  for  the  seven-year  period  1913-19.: — 

IMPORTS  INTO  ITALY. 


Yora — 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1913. 

(Millions  of  lire.) 

34 

264 

  710 

1,026 

992 

595 

240 

283 

135 

612 

2,189 

2,163 

1,97  4 

849 

591 

  29 

17 

21 

  196 

230 

197 

207 

'  *90 

  357 

156 

248 

20'9 

118 

81 

  802 

1,164 

1,503 

321 

221 

  266 

193 

141 

81 

58 

Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  .  .  . 

  18 

8 

13 

  92 

31 

32 

....  .  .       1,411  ' 

1,493 

803 

'553 

'480 

166 

  361 

234 

199 

  7,401 

6,226 

5,969 

3,414 

1,759 

522 

EXPORTS  FROM 

ITALY 

(Millions 

of  lire.) 

'o— 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1913. 

104 

221 

  1,121 

902 

912 

'737 

437 

231 

391 

343 

  666 

559 

482 

447 

261 

  123 

100 

92 

  46 

29 

41 

"36 

'  47 

  642 

283 

604 

631 

314 

249 

  48 

32 

79 

80 

51 

  118 

96 

134 

115 

68 

  95 

39 

62 

  37 

17 

26 

  125 

99 

191 

*200 

141 

185 

  36 

44 

■52 

283 

267 

  453 

127 

244 

315 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Italy  in  1919  drew  her  supplies  principally 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  British  India,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Brazil,  Egypt,  and  Spain  in  the  order  named.  Italy's  exports  for  1919,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  destined  principally  for  France,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  United 
States,  Argentina,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
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Principal  Articles  Imported  from  Foregoing  Countries. 

The  table  which  follows  illustrates  the  principal  imports  into  Italy  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  British  India,  France,  Switzerland,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Spain,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis: — 


liMrUu  lo    r  KUiU    1  nxij    u  im  i  r^f 

STATES. 

Value. 

Article. 

Quantity. 

Lire. 

Pure  spirit  hectolitres 

5,063 

2,784,050 

58,155 

27,938,870 

]\£ineral  oils   oils  of  resin  and  tar        .  .  " 

3,199,888 

437^941,375 

1,005 

5  52,750 

559,563 

125,904,505 

21,588 

10,794,000 

517 

342,800 

517 

342,800 

Chocolate  " 

502 

502,000 

271,914 

213,857,288 

Acetic  acid  *' 

2,711 

4,066,500 

7,158 

3  579  000 

Caustic  soda.  " 

26,477 

4,633,475 

OyiVIp  rtf 

7, 856 

2,749,600 

Sulphate  of  ammonium  *' 

24,136 

4,344,480 

.Ammoniacal  salts  n  o  s  " 

14  591 

r^-l  vppri  n  a  " 

21  160 

-Acetone  hectolitres 

8,923 

4,684,575 

Acetate  of  lime   (impure)  Quintals 

3,724 

1,024,100 

Naphthaline  *' 

3,944 

11,832,000 

Quinine  salts  and  alkaloids    n  o  s  kilos 

18,319 

2,786,740 

Paraffin  Quintals 

135,180 

54  07?  000 

Colophony  or  resin  *' 

22,938 

5,734,500 

Explosives    cartridges   etc  " 

66,279 

89,115,900 

Other  chemical  and  medicinal  products .  .  " 

21,033 

11,933,815 

Indigo  (natural)  " 

131 

655  000 

Colouring  extracts  paints  ** 

7,750 

12,119,576 

A^arnishes  '* 

2,274 

1,337,100 

Ink 

'483 

'563^450 

Cordage  and  twine  " 

775 

629,400 

Jute  sacks   " 

13,287 

9,300,900 

Raw  cotton  " 

1,370,110 

1,401, 724, 0  36 

Cotton  manufactures  " 

9,874 

16,159,340 

^Vool  unscoured  and  washed  " 

12,932 

20,112,680 

^Voollen  textiles  and  other  manufactures 

thereof  " 

2,436 

9,907,160 

Silk  textiles   kilos 

38,026 

6,220,741 

Lumber  tons 

23,902 

12,5-52,400- 

Wood  in  small  boards  quintals 

8166 

506^292 

"Wooden  articles  " 

6,767 

1,801,815 

Rags  " 

3,946 

1,252,600 

TVbod-pulp  .  " 

58^950 

14,737^500 

Raper  and  cardboard  " 

55,667 

10,768,410 

Hides  and  their  manufactures  " 

11,651 

74  082,270 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  pairs 

800,731 

36,8331626 

Scrap  iron  and  nig-iron  quintals 

1,301,462 

78,957,630 

Manufactures  of  pig-iron,  iron  and  steei.  " 

3,372,596 

7  3 1 5  7  2;  8  9  0 

Copper,  brass  and  bronze  (unmanufac- 

tured) " 

567,331 

312,032,050 

IVTanuf actures  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze.  " 

100,383 

113*010, 310 

Scrap  nickel  and  nickel  plates  and  sheets.  " 

12,831 

13,233,900 

10,463 

2,929,640 

Scrap  zinc,  zinc,  ingots,  plates  and  sheets.  " 

163,554 

57,997,780 

Scrap  aluminium,  aluminium  sheets,  bars 

11,623 

12,359,200 

Metals  and  their  alloys  (not  specified)  .  .  " 

36,396 

20,017,800 

Machines  and  their  parts  

430,454 

215,926,055 

9,809 

23,445,720 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  hundred. 

16,793 

5,877,550 

1,321 

3,384,100 

659 

1,318,000 

538,517 

160,999,400 

2,648 

317,760 

1,159,252 

289,813,000 

Prepared  coal  for  electro-technics  .  .   .  .quintals. 

54,032 

18,483,200 

2,136 

1,388,940 
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imports  from  the  united  states. — Concluded. 


Value. 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Lire. 

.  quintals. 

3,633 

1,852,830 

2,938 

1,251,920 

Manufactures  of  india-rubber  and  gutta 

775 

1,476,000 

9,722 

19,372,600 

1,324,209 

1,317,626,000 

Wheat  Hour  

.quintals. 

2,4  53,680 

294,441,600 

209,897 

21,352,140 

4,209 

547,170 

9,323 

2,750,225 

Meat  (frozen)  

81,281 

43,891,740 

Salted  meats  and  unsmoked  bacon..  . 

" 

939,107 

735,095,850 

" 

1,824 

1,550,400 

" 

252,370 

114,943,380 

4,053 

1,215,900 

833 

416,500 

3,620 

362,000 

123,968 

34,990,725 

Butter  (milk)  

6,534 

4,573,860 

Lard  

21,651 

12,990,600 

18,38'8 

5,'516,400 

1,258 

691,900 

Mother  of  pearl,  unmanufactured  and 

manufac- 

22,676 

257,380 

274,111 

15,5'J9,621 

.  quintals. 

3,071 

7,156,700 

13,859,666 

Total   7,401,387,201 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS   FROM   GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Article —  Quantity. 

Medicinal  products  quintals.  53,685' 

Manufactures  of  cotton  •.                  "  27,320 

Wool  and  wool  waste                                                                ".  58,649 

Tanned  leathers  and  manufactures  thereof                              "  4,010 

Iron  and  steel                                                                           "  752,800 

Manufactures  of  pig-iron,  iron  and  steel                                   "  234,915 

Other  metals  ,                   "  60,000 

Machines  and  their  parts                                                         "  120,000 

Coal  tons.  4,689,786 

Manufactures  of  india-rubber  quintals.  17,427 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS   FROM  ARGENTINA. 


Cereals  tons.  700,588 

Frozen  and  prepared  meat  quintals.  835,805 

Wool,  unscoured  and  washed                                                     "  74,510 

Raw  hides                                                                                 "  64,705 

Wheat  flour                                                                               "  230,000 

Tannic  acid                                                                             "  12<0,000 

Fats                                                                                          "  97,000 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  INDL\. 


Raw  cotton  quintals.  257,328 

Raw  jute                                                                                  "  327,610 

Cereals  tons.  72,351 

Raw  hides  quintals.  23,407 

Seeds                                                                                  .      "  17-6,304 

Dry  vegetables  tons.  20,000 

Rice                                                                                             "  51,450 

Benzine  quintals.  174,000 

Linseed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  castor  oil                                         u  88,000 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS   FROM  FRANCE. 


Article.  Quantity. 

Gums  and  resins  quintals.  100,755 

Medicinal  products                                                                    "  140,000 

Silk  treated  and  silk  waste                                                       "  1,636 

Silk  textiles,  ribbons  and  other  manufactures  thereof  kilos.  332,800 

Rags  quintals.  61,644 

Tanned  leather  and  manufactures  thereof                               "  9,125 

Scrap  iron,  pig-iron  and  steel   490,414 

Coal  tons.  220,000 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

Colours  and  tanning  extracts  quintals.  11,000 

Lumber  tons.  124,376 

Wood-pulp  quintals.  42,806 

Manufactures  of  pig-iron,  iron  and  steel                                  "  50,000 

Machines  and  their  parts                                                           "  78.S70 

Watches  number.  1,323,058 

Cattle  "  heads.  7,506 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  BRAZIL. 

Coffee  quintals.  322,000 

Raw  hides                                                                                  "  73,725 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  (raw)                                        "  27,812 

Fats                                                                                           "  46,547 

Frozen  anrl  prepared  meat                                                        "  36,000 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  EGYPT. 

Raw  cotton  quintals.  160,000 

Wool                                                                                          "  56,000 

Raw  hides  -                                                                   "  7,475 

PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS   FROM  SPAIN. 

Olive  oil  quintals.  68,765 

Lead  (unmanufactured)  and  manufactured                              "  168,145 

Fish                                                                                           "  183,000 

Principal  Exports  to  Foregoing  Countries. 

There  follows  hereunder  Italy's  principal  exports  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Greece,  Egypt,  Spain,  British  India, 
Brazil,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis:— 

EXPORTS   TO  FRANCE. 

Article —  Quantity. 

Wines  and  vermouth  hectolitres.  278,000 

Raw  and  carded  hemp  quintals.  128,593 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp                                                 "  49,100 

Cotton  textiles  and  other  manufactures  thereof                     "  70,000 

"Wool  manufactures                                                                   "  11,000 

Silk  treated  and  silk  waste                                                        "  30,000 

Tanned  hides  and  manufactures  thereof                                   "  10,599 

Machines  and  their  parts                                                           "  21,513 

Sulphur                                                                                      "  707,553 

Oranges  and  lemons                                                                  "  352,274 

Dry  fruit                                                                                   "  103,238 

Tomato  sauce                                                                             '*  40,000 

Other  vegetable  products                                                         "  216,000 


EXPORTS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Hemp  quintals.  143.000 

Silk  treated  and  silk  waste                                                       "  4,168 

Silk  textiles  and  manufactures  kilos.  1,116,348 

Kid  gloves  hundred  pairs.  37.83S 

Oranges  and  lemons  quintals.  356,682 

Fruit  and  herbs  (prepared)                                                       "  65,000 

Tomato  sauce                                                                             "  154,000 

Other  vegetable  products                                                           "  201,000 

Hats  hundred.  22,251 
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EXPORTS  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

Article.  Quantity. 

Silk  treated  and  silk  waste  quintals.  27,648 

Cotton  manufactures  .•                   "  44,757 

Wine  hectolitres.  150,937 

(Manors  and  lemons  quintals.  635,000 

Other  vegetable  produots                                                 "  219,08'6 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Silk  treated  and  silk  waste  quintals.  16,195 

Essences  of  citrous  fruits  kilos.  388,083 

Citrate  of  calcium  quintals.  22,068 

Tanned  hides  and  manufactures  thereof                                    "  262,000 

Citrous  fruits                                                                            "  400,906 

Dry  fruit                                                                                   "  184,423 

Seeds  not  specified                                                                    "  62,625 


EXPORTS  TO  ARGENTINA. 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures  quintals.  15,264 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  flax  and  jute                                     ■  "«  8,427 

India-rubber  products                                                                  "  2,126 

Seeds  (not  specified)                                                                 "  18,362 

Wine  hectolitres.  21,654 


EXPORTS   TO  GREECE. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Sulphur  

Cordage  and  twine.  . 
Boots  and  shoes.  .  .  . 


quintals.  26,050 
156,853 
7,453 

.  .pairs.  18,000 


EXPORTS  TO  EGYPT. 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures  quintals.  21,825 

Silk  manufactures  kilos.  127,413 

Paper  and  books  quintals.  99,698 


EXPORTS  TO  SPAIN. 

Staves  for  barrels  tons.  30,525 

Sulphur  quintals.  338,000 


EXPORTS   TO  BRITISH  INDIA. 


Cotton  manufactures  quintals.  3,313 

Dry  fruit                                                                                  "  37,339 

Scientific  instruments                                                                   "  1,907 

Silk  treated  and  silk  waste                                                        "  544 

Silk  textiles                                                                              "  34,625 


EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL. 

Wines  and  vermouth  hectolitres.  29,000 

Silk  treated  and  silk  waste  quintals.  271 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures..                                                "  3,479 


EXPORTS   TO  TRIPOLI. 


Flour  and  macaroni  quintals.  111.162 

Wine  and  vermouth  hectolitres.  42,221 

Cotton  manufactures  quintals.  4,820 

Prepared  meat  and  meat  extracts                                            "  14,383 


EXPORTS  TO  TUNIS. 


Cotton  manufactures 


quintals. 


9.433 
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Canada's  Trade  with  Italy. 

To  form  any  idea  of  Canada's  total  trade  with  Italy  for  the  year  1919  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  Canadian  Government  trade  returns,  as  the  Italian  trade 
statistics,  except  m  a  few  cases,  group  imports  from  and  exports  to  Canada  under 
the  heading  of  "  Other  countries." 

If,  however,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  Canadian  tabulated  returns,  it  is  evident 
that  Italy  bought  from  Canada  during  the  eleven-month  period,  January  to  November, 
1919,  some  $19,130,079  worth  of  goods.  This  is  almost  three  times  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Italy  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1918  and  practically  eight  times 
the  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Italy  in  1917. 

Hereunder  are  given  the  declared  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Italy  for  the 
seven-year  period  1913-19,  the  figures  for  1919,  1918,  and  1917  being  only  for  the 
eleven-month  period  January-November,  while  the  figures  for  1916,  1915,  1914,  and 
1913  are  for  the  Canadian  fiscal  year. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  ITALY. 


Year.  Value. 

1913.   $    605, 7J9 

1914   655,256 

1915   1,840,910 

1916   10,733,288 

1917  (January-November)   2.530,428 

1918  "                 "    6,793,539 

1919  "                 "   19,130,079 


The  increase  in  the  value  of  Canada's  exports  to  Italy  for  1919  is  particularly 
striking  when  compared  with  Canadian  exports  to  this  country  for  any.  preceding 
year.  If  100  be  taken  as  the  index  number  of  the  value  of  these  exports  for  1913  the 
proportionate  index  number  for  1919  would  be  3162,  or  in  other  words,  Canada's 
exports  to  Italy  for  1919  were  over  thirty  times  greater  in  value  than  in  the  last 
pre-war  year. 

It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  notice  that  whereas  in  1917  Canadian  exports  to 
Italy  occupied  twelfth  place  in  the  list  of  countries  to  which  Canada  exported,  in  1918 
Italy  occupied  eighth  place,  and  in  1919  fourth  place,  being  preceded  only  by  the 
Umted  Kingdom,  United  States,  France,  and  Italy. 

KIND  OF  CANADIAN  GOODS  SHIPPED  TO  ITALY. 

Canadian  exports  to  Italy  for  the  year  1919  included  wheat,  wheat  flour,  canned 
vegetables,  canned  salmon,  canned  meat,  cheese,  codfish,  locomotives,  brass  rods,  sheets 
and  tubing,  hardware,  metals,  asbestos,  and  mineral  wax. 

CANADIAN  AGENCIES. 

A  small  number  of  Canadians  have  visited  this  market  during  the  past  year  for 
trade  investigations  and  to  the  knowledge  of  this  office  several  important  Candian 
representatives  have  been  appointed  in  Italy.  The  intensifying  of  this  policy  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  and  the  writer  is  hopeful  that  many  more  Canadian  firms  will 
be  represented  in  Italy  this  year. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  BANK. 

In  the  absence  of  any  British  bank  in  Italy,  the  opening  up  of  a  branch  of  a 
Canadian  institution  deserves  attention.  The  British  colony  in  Italy  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  subject  and  a  Canadian  bank,  recognized  as  it  would  be  as  a  British 
bank,  if  organized  in  Italy,  should  find  a  remunerative  field  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  tend  to  incrase  and  maintain  Canada's  reicprocal  trade  with  this  country. 
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STE  IMSHIP  OOHA  Ml  NICATION. 

rhe  writ*  r  is  glad  to  poinl  ou1  that  one  of  the  most  important  steamship  lines  in 
th<  \..\  igazione  Generale  [taliana,  is  organizing  a  service  to  Canada  direct  from 
Genoa  (calling  in  the  fall  at  Malaga)  and  sailing  for  Sydney,  Quebec  and  Montreal 
Dh<  writer  understands  from  the  secretary  general  of  this  steamship  company  that 
tiations  are  in  course  with  a  Canadian  steamship  line  for  the  supplying  of  two 
boats  which,  with  t ho  two  to  he  finished  by  the  Navigazirne  Generale  Italiana,  will 
B  regular  monthly  service.    The  importance  of  this  steamship  line  in  the 
interests  of  Ctalo-Canadian  trade  cannot  be  overestimated. 


POSTAL  SERVICE. 

In  concluding,  a  word  should  be  added  about  the  mail  arrivals  at  this  office.  Not 
only  at  times  during  L919  but  since  the  first  of  the  current  year  two  postal  and  tele- 
graph strikes  of  long  duration  have  held  up  incoming  correspondence  and  prevented 
the  quick  despatch  of  replies  to  Canada,  and  it  may  be  that  many  letters  sent  forward 
have  never  reached  this  office  nor  the  addressee  in  Canada.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hope^ 
that  the  rest  of  1!»20  will  be  free  from  such  disturbing  influences  and  that  the  postal 
and  telegraph  service  will  show  an  approximation  to  pre-war  functioning. 


Trade  of  Canada  with  Italy. 


lied  by  External  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 


IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  ITALY. 


Fiscal  Year  ended  March  31,  1920. 

Imports,  1920. 

Articles  Imported.  Quantity.  Value. 

Vegetable  products — 
Beverages — 

Brandy  gal.  9      $  *» 

Cordials  "  62  245 

Vermouth  "  5,314  15,660 

Wines,  non-sparkling  "  6,222  12,737 

Wines,  sparkling     1,946 

Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory     4 

Fruits — ■ 
Fresh — 

Lemons   100,890 

Oranges     13,993 

Other  fresh  fruit   10,413 

Dried — 

FigS   lb.  3,150  973 

Other,  dried  "  85,618  9,183 

Canned  and  preserved — 

Citron,  lemon  and  orange  rinds  in  brine     1,130 

Olives,  not  bottled  gal.  6,674  2,580 

Grain— beans  Dusn-  111  338 

X  Almonds,  not  shelled  lb.  36,798  7,545 

Filberts,  not  shelled  "  231,433  52,815 

Pecans,  not  shelled  "  816  J«>0 

Walnuts,  not  shelled  "  43,823  9,000 

Other  nuts,  not  shelled  "  4,753  753 

Almonds,  shelled  "  214,025  95,480 

Other  nuts,  shelled  "  4,115  1,538 

Oils— olive  gal.  10,049  49,808 

Seeds  •  •  • 

Sugar  candy  lb- 
Tobacco — snuff  

Vegetables — 

Fresh  

Tomatoes,  in  cans  lb.  11,550  4,490 

Vegetables,  in  cans,  n.o.p  "  46,213  6,695 


52 

330  145 
102  54 

2,858 


Total,  vegetable  products 


$  401,508 
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IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION   FROM   ITALY.  Continued. 


Articles  Imported. 
Animal  products — 

Cheese  

Fish- 
Fish,  preserved,  in  oil  

Fish,  prepared,  n.o.p  

Ivory  manufactures  

Leather — 

Glove  leather  

Gloves  


lb. 


Total,  animal  products, 


Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products — 
Cotton  and  manufactures  of — 

Fabrics,  yarn  or  piece  dyed  yd. 

Damask  of  cotton,  in  the  piece,  including  uncoloured 
table-cloths  and  napkins  of  cotton  

Sheets  and  pillow  cases  of  cotton  

Velveteens  and  plush  fabrics  yd. 

Embroideries,  white  and  cream  coloured  

Laces,  white  and  cream  coloured  

Lace,  n.o.p.,  lace  collars,  nets  and  nettings  of  cotton, 
linen,  sik  or  other  material  

Other  manufactures  of  cotton  

Flax,  hemp  and  jute — 

Jute  or  hemp  yarn,  plain,  dyed  or  coloured,  for  weav- 
ing purposes,  etc  lb. 

Linen  clothing  

Doilies,  tray  cloths,  sheets,  quilts,  counterpanes  and 
pillow  cases  of  linen  

Embroideries  and  lace  of  lien,  white  and  cream 
coloured  

Uncoloured  damask  of  linen  in  the  piece  

Other  manufactures  of  hemp  or  flax   . 

Hair  and  manufactures  of — 

Hair,  cleaned  lb. 

Hair,  curled   . 

Silk  and  manufactures  of — 

Bolting,  cloth,  not  made  up  

Silk  fabrics  

Velvets,  other  than  pure  silk,  and  plush  fabrics, 
n.o.p  yd. 

Ribbons  

Wool  and  manufactures  of — 

Yarns,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  goat  or  like  animal,  n.o.p.,  costing 

30  cents  per  pound  or  over  lb. 

Mixed  textile  fabrics — 

Curtains  and  shams  

Braids  or  plaits  of  chip,  palm  leaf,  Manila,  willow, 
osier,  rattan,  straw,  Tuscan  or  grass,  suitable  for 
making  or  ornamenting  hats  

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  straw,  grass  or  chip  

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  beaver,  silk  or  felt  

Hoods,  Manila  

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  n.o.p  

Braids,  cords,  fringes  and  tassels  

Total,  fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products..  .. 

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper — ■ 
Books  and  printed  matter — 

Photographs,  chromos,  chromotypes,  artotypes,  oleo- 
graphs, paintings,  drawings,  pictures,  engravings  or 
prints,  decalcomania  transfers  of  all  kinds,  or  proofs 
therefrom,  and  similar  works  of  art,  n.o.p.,  blue-prints 
and  building  plans  

Advertising  pamphlets,  show  cards,  etc  lb. 

Bibles,  prayer  books,  etc  

Books  on  the  application  of  science  to  industries  of 
all  kinds  

Total,  wood,  wood  products  and  paper  

Iron  and  its  products  


Imports,  1920. 


Quantity. 
3.486 


Value. 


7,858 


2,789 


167,590 


19,919 


3,169 

85 
169 
89 

13,878 
13,453 


30,843 


12,718 

2,408 
1,955 
2,690 
64 
1,300 

1,608 
5,121 


78,211 
122 

21,740 

IS 
93 
82 

39 
328 

1,492 
42,808 


194 
94 


7,223 
90 


47,731 
23,541 
143,420 
87 
1,177 
267 


$  396,621 


193 

5 

6,499 
472 


7,169 


No  importation. 


so 
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IMPORT8  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION  FROM  ITALY. — Concluded. 


Imports,  19  20. 

Articles  [mported.  Quantity.  Value. 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products — 

Aluminium  manufactures,  n.o.p     $  34 

Lamps,  siilo  lights,  head  lights  and  lanterns     232 

Jewellery..   . '.    42 


Total,  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products..    $  308 


Non-nntallie  minerals  and  their  products — 

Articles  Of  ulass.  not  plate  or  sheet,  designed  to  be  cut 


or  mounted,  and  manufactures  of  glass     $  3,605 

Alabaster,  spar,  amber,  terra-cotta  or  composition  orna- 
ments  333 

Lend  pencils    12 

Marble,  sawn  or  sand  rubbed,  not  polished     21,379 

Marble,  rough,  not  hammered  or  chiselled     6,791 

Marble,  manufactures  of,  n.o.p     2,887 

Precious  stones  and  imitations  thereof     11,121 

Pumice  and  pumice  stone,  lava  and  calcareous  tufa.  .   .  .    204 


Total,  non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products.    $  46,332 


Chemicals  and  allied  products — 
Acids — 

Tartaric  acid  crystals  lb.  43,680      $  31,120 

Acids,  other,  n.o.p  .."  6,740  6,273 

Medicinal  preparations,  dry  "   248 

Medicinal  preparations,  all  other  '.  .    92 

Spirits  and  strong  waters  gal.  76  174 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials — 

Camwood  and  sumac  and  extract  thereof  ..lb.  44,244  1,650 

Dyeing  or  tanning  articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in 

dyeing  or  tanning  "  21,100  1,049 

Oils — essential  oils  gal.  9,625  17,312 

Paints,  pigments  and  varnishes — ochres,  ochrey-earths, 

siennas  and  umbers                                          ..   ..lb.  83,599  3,473 

Perfumery — 

Hair    oil,    tooth    and    other    powders    and  washes, 

pomatums,  pastes  and  all  perfumed  preparations.  .    39 

Roots,  medicinal   2,806 

Soar* — Castile  soap  ..lb.  7,052  2,377 

Drugs,  crude,  such  as  barks,  flowers,  roots,  etc     2,874 

Other  drugs  and  chemicals     373 


Total,  chemicals  and  allied  products     $  69,860 


All  other  commodities — 

Apparel  of  British  subjects  dying  abroad                                                     $  200 

Articles  ex-warehoused  for  ships'  stores     559 

Boxes,  fancy,  ornamental  cases  and  writing  desks..    ..    99 

Buttons,  not  covered     28 

Dolls   130 

Musical  instruments                            ..                         ..   ..    x  979 

Packages   5,091 

Pocket  books,  portfolios,  purses,  etc     296 

Shades   230 

Settlers'  effects..                                                                       i   1,185 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments     1,315 

Works  of  art — 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colours  and  pastels  valued 

at  not  less  than  $20  each     6,500 

Statues  and  statuettes  of  any  material     10,799 

Unenumerated  articles     18,988 


Total,  all  other  commodities     $  46,399 


Total  imports,  1920    $  999,040 

1919   555,112 

1918..  ..■  .;  ; ;  ;;  ::       .:  '•    771,187 

1917   1,227,007 

1916  '   920,271 
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EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCE  FROM  CANADA  TO  ITALY. 

Fiscal  Year  ended  March  31,  1920. 

Exports,  1920. 

Articles  Exported.  Quantity.  Value. 
Vegetable  products — 
Beverages — 

Whisky  gal.  1,487  $  6,066 

Other  spirits,  n.o.p  "  64,937  48,137 

Cheese  lb.  1,275,117  388,876 

Fruits — 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  brl.  1  11 

Canned  or  preserved    5 

Grain,  flour,  etc. — 

Rye  bush.  4,340  7,577 

Wheat                                                                             "  2,757,174  7,621,363 

Flour  of  wheat  brl.  57,027  591,637 

Rubber  and  its  products — 

Ruber  boots  and  shoes    ...  2.381 

Rubber   clothing,    including   waterproofed     64 

All    other    india-rubber    manufactured,    not  includins: 

belting,  hose  or  tires     2.291 

Sugar,  syrups  and  molasses — 

Syrups,   n.o.p.    (not  including  maple  syrup   or  sugar- 
house  syrup)     56.021 

Coffee  and  imitations  of   .   .  .lb.  75  37 


Total,  vegetable  products     $  8,724,406 


Animal  products — 

Bones,  horns,  hoofs,  etc. — 

Horns  and  hoofs   .    .  .    $  982 

Fish — 

Salmon,  canned  cwt.  4,131  54,172 

Codfish,  dried  "  6,795  90,948 

Leather — ■ 

Leather,  unmanufactured     6,196 

Boots  and  shoes     42 

Meats — 

Beef,  fresh  cwt.  215,719  4,549,447 

Canned  meats  ,  lb.  72,000  25,600 

Sausage  casings     4,176 


Total,  animal  products       $  4,731,563 


Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products — 
Cotton  and  manufactures  of — 

Clothing   $  604 

Fabrics  yd.                  20  23 

Cotton  manufactures,  n.o.p     667 

Total,  fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products..    ..    $  1,294 


Wood,  wood  products  and  paper — 
Books  and  printed  matter — 

Books,  bound  or  unbound     $  307 

Newspapers  and  other  printed  and  lithographed  matter.    45 

Paper  and  manufactures  of     5 

Wood  and  manufactures  of — 
Unmanufactured — 

Planks  and  boards,  spruce  M   ft.  18  732 

Manufactured — 

Furniture     47 

Wood-pulp,  sulphite,  bleached  cwt.  4,757  27,387 

Manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.p     3,033 

Total,  wood,  wood  products  and  paper..         ..    $  31,556 
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i:\pokts  of  Canadian  produce  FROM  CANADA  to  Italy. — Concluded. 


Exports,  1920. 

A^tioles  Exported.  Quantity.  Value. 
Iron  ami  its  products— 

Apr ieuit ura i  Implements — 

Cream  separators  and  parts                                                                      $  HI 

Harvesters  and  binders  No.  81  15,694 

Hay  rakes  "  93  3^35 

Mowing1  machines  "  494  34,791 

Reapers  »  12  1)320 

Cultivators  "  9  516 

Drills  "  18  1,458 

Harrows  «  18  674 

Other  agricultural  implements  and  machines     3,401 

Parts  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines     2,087 

Locomotives  and  parts  of  No.  60  2,820,000 

Hardware,  n.o.p     24 

Machinery  and  parts  of,  n.o.p     13,522 

Tubing  and  pipe   32,125 

Vehicles — 

Automobiles,  passenger  No.  1  900 

Bicycles  "  1  60 

Motor  vehicles,  n.o.p  "  1  500 

Vehicles,  n.o.p     633 

Tools,  hand  or  machine     174 

Manufactures  of  iron,  n.o.p     378 


Total,  iron  and  its  products     $  2,931,603 


Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products — 

Brass  and  its  products — 

Brass  rods,  sheets,  tubing,  etc..  cwt.  441    $  9,700 

Brass  valves     620 

Copper  bars,  sheets,  tubing,  etc  cwt.  220  6,385 

Copper  and  its  products — 

Other  non-ferrous  metal  products,  unmanufactured   16,500 

Other  non-ferrous  metal  products,  manufactured     182 


Total,  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products   $  33,387 


.   Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products — 

Asbestos  ton.  1,446  $  170,233 

Asbestos,  manufactured     2,330 

Carbon,  electrodes     216,747 

Coal  ton.  366  3,716 

Wax,  mineral  cwt.  4,487  32,207 


Total,  non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products.    $  425,233 


Chemicals  and  allied  products — 

Acids  cwt.  1,840  $  21,245 

Paints     1,610 

All  other  drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals     3,585 


Total,  chemicals  and  allied  products     $  26,440 


All  other  commodities — 

Jewellery                                                                                                      $  148 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  of     250 

Scientific  and  educational  equipment — 

Cameras     706 

Films  for  photographers's  use  and  for  moving  pictures.    2,833 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  and  instruments.    42,463 

Paintings.     50 

Settlers'  effects   9,349 

Other  miscellaneous  articles     31 


Total,  all  other  commodities     $  55,830 


Total  exports,  1920..    $16,961,312 

1919   13,181,514 

1918   3,336,059 

1917   11,226,051 

1916  X.   6,572,687 
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PROGRESS  OF  CIVIL  AVIATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  report  issued  by  the  British  Government  regarding  the  progress  oi 
civil  aviation  in  foreign  countries  up  to  date  of  31st  October,  1919,  is  of  interest  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  the  manufacture  of  air  machines  for  peace  purposes  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  United  Kingdom's  greatest  industries: — 

AVIATION   IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  are  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  aviation,  and  are  making  every 
endeavour  both  to  secure  foreign  markets  and  assist  internal  development.  The  con- 
trol of  civil  aviation  has  been  placed  under  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Aviation, 
which  is  in  itself  directly  under  the  Ministry  of  War. 

With  regard  to  civil  aviation,  the  French  have  followed  their  usual  policy  for  the 
encouragement  of  new  industries,  and  have  adopted  the  principle  of  subsidy.  A  sum 
of  18,000,000  francs  out  of  a  total  of  37,000,000  francs  voted  for  civil  aviation  this 
year  has  been  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  The  subsidies  are  paid  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  the  nationality  of  the  enterprises  so  assisted  is  entirely  French  as  to 
ownership,  management,  material  used,  and  personnel  employed.  They  take  the 
following  form : — 

(a)  Bonuses  on  distances  flown  (including  nights  by  machines  used  for  purely 
private  purposes). 

(b)  Bonuses  to  pilots  and  crew  for  good  work. 

(c)  Premium  on  tonnage  carried. 

(d)  Special  bonus  up  to  25  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  total  value  of  machines  of 
military  type  immediately  available  in  emergency  for  us  by  the  State. 

Various  contracts  for  carrying  mails  have  been  granted,  and  an  agreement  has 
been  signed  with  the  British  General  Post  Office  for  the  transport  of  mails  by  air 
between  England  and  France.    The  principal  mail  routes  in  operation  are: — 

Paris-London  (in  conjunction  with  a  British  firm). 

Paris-Lille-Brussels. 

Toulouse-Rabat. 

Various  other  internal  civil  aviation  routes  in  respect  of  which  mail  contracts 
have  not  as  yet  been  granted  are  in  operation,  and  an  ambitious  programme  of  pro- 
jected routes  is  under  preparation. 

In  the  Near  East,  France  is  neglecting  no  effort  to  achieve  aerial  predominance, 
and  military  machines  have  been  carrying  civil  mails  on  the  following  routes: — 

Athens-Salonika  (weekly  service). 
Constantinople-Salonika  (irregular) . 
Constantinople-Bucharest  (bi-weekly). 
Bucharest-Galatz- Jvit':henef  (irregular). 

These  routes  w  ere  pri  larily  military  communications,  but  are  gradually  assuming 
the  character  of  civil  aeriai  mail  services. 

Apart  from  the  Near  East,  energetic  pioneer  work  is  being  carried  out  in  Spain 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  Missions  have  been  despatched  to  the  Argentine  and  Japan. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  amount  to  100,0'jO  francs, 
but  this  can  hardly  include  the  cost  of  the  machines,  which  will  presumably  be  allotted 
free,  nor  that  of  transport.  In  Japan,  the  French  have  established  themselves  firmly 
and  are  at  present  engaged  in  instructing  Japanese  officers.  Amongst  other  missions 
contemplated  the  principal  are  those  to  Brazil,  China,  Finland,  Greece,  Peru,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 
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The  most  important  transport  companies  are: — The  Compagnie  de  Messageries 
Aeriennes,  which  is  working  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Ilandloy-Page;  the  Compagnie 
Generale  Irans-Aerienne,  working  in  conjunction  with  Aircraft  Transport  and  Travel 
Co.;  the  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Aerienne;  and  the  Farman  Company.  Of  these, 
the  first-named  is  a  combination  of  various  activities  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Berguet.  There  are  signs  that,  in  order  the  better  to  meet  foreign  competition, 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  bring  inn-tain  of  the  more  important  firms  into  large 
>rk  ■  g  combines.  The  Brs1  two  mentioned  above  have  contracts  for  running  mails, 
and  it  is  probable  thai  the  third  will  also  receive  a  contract. 

With  regard  to  airships,  it  is  understood  that  the  present  policy  is  for  the  govern- 
ment t<>  supply  tin-  material  for  a  commercial  airship  service,  the  running  of  which 
will  be  carried  out  by  a  company  under  guarantee  of  a  fixed  minimum  dividend. 

Contracts  have  been  invited  and  tenders  have  already  been  received  for  the  con- 
9truction  <>t'  four  rigid  airships  of  approximately  3,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  and 
t'.'i-  the  erection  of  sheds  at  Paris,  Marseilles  and  in  Africa. 

The  airship  line  of  route  contemplated  will  probably  be  Paris-Marseilles  and 
from  Marseilles  to  Africa,  and  later  to  South  America,  via  Dakar. 

It  is  understood  that  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  this 
programme  has  already  been  voted. 

[TALY    SEEKING    MARKETS   FOR   AIR  MACHINES. 

Aviation  in  Italy  is  divided  into  three  separate  organizations — military,  naval 
and  civil.  Military  aviation  is  attached  to  the  war  office,  naval  aviation  to  the 
admiralty,  and  civil  aviation  to  the  ministry  of  transport.  Schemes  for  the  organiza- 
tional routes  have  been  drawn  up,  but,  owing  to  the  present  financial  strain, 
have  oOt  yet  been  put  into  effect.  By  a  series  of  long  demonstration  flights,  by  the 
despatch  of  missions  to  The  Argentine,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Spain,  and  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  by  the  gift  of  machines  to  various  countries,  Italy  is  endeavour'ng  to 
press  her  aircraft  products  and  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  countries  concerned: 

Among  recent  notable  performances  was  a  non-stop  flight  by  a  flying  boat  from 
Italy  to  Amsterdam,  while  a  similar  machine  was  the  only  competitor  which  succeeded 
mpleting  the  course  of  the  Schneider  Cup  competition  in  England.    It  is  also 
ded  shortly  to  despatch  a  flight  of  machines  from  Italy  to  Japan. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a  combine  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  air- 
craft industry,  and  several  of  the  larger  firms,  such  as  Caproni,  F.I.A.T.,  and  Isota- 
Fraschini  have  already  joined. 

The  airship  M.l  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation,  and  is 
being  flown  by  service  personnel  for  propaganda  purposes  from  Rome  to  Naples.  By 
a  false  deck  fitted  above  the  car  the  vessel  is  able  to  carry  about  twelve 
passengers. 

A  semi-rigid  airship  of  about  1,100,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  now  under  construc- 
tion  for  the  use  of  civil  aviation,  should  be  ready  for  trials  shortly.  In  this  vessel  it 
is  believed  that  the  Italians  intend  to  attempt  a  flight  from  Italy  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

AIRCRAFT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  important  part  was  played  by  American  firms  in  the  production  of  aircraft 
and  accessories  during  the  war,  but  the  majority  of  those  thus  engaged  have  now 
diverted  their  activities  to  other  directions. 

3  parate  air  services  are  maintained  for  Army,  Navy,  and  Post  Office.  From 
the  reduction  of  the  Army  and  Navy  air  estimates  to  $25,000,000  each,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  military  and  naval  flying  services  to  amalgamate. 

A  sum  of  $300,000  was  allotted  to  the  Post  Office  in  December,  1918,  for  the 
inauguration  of  postal  services,  and  a  further  $8,000,000  have  now  been  requested 
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in  order  to  start  services  between  New  York  and  Omaha,  and  Boston  and  Atlantic 
City.    An  aerial  route  between  Atlantic  City  and  Chicago  is  also  contemplated. 

Civil  aviation  is  not  yet  under  the  control  of  one  centralized  office,  but  it  is 
understood  that  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  an  Air  Department  for  the 
co-ordi nation  of  all  air  matters  is  under  consideration.  There  has  as  yet  been  no 
great  activity  in  the  formation  of  private  companies  for  the  exploitation  of  civil 
aviation. 

No  system  of  direct  Government  subsidies  appears  to  have  been  established 
other  than  by  the  gifts  of  miFtary  aircraft. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  conducting  an  aerial  mail  service  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  and  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  former  of  these  two  routes 
was  inaugurated  by  the  War  Department  in  co-operation  with  the  Post  Office.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  and  responsibility  for  operating  were  later  transferred  to  the 
Post  Office.  It  is  understood  that  both  these  services  have  been  equipped  with  air- 
craft given  free  of  charge  by  the  Army.  The  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has 
recently  left  for  Cuba  with  a  view  to  examining  the  possibilities  of  opening  up  a 
flying  boat  service  between  Key  West  and  the  West  Indies.  In  California  a  system 
of  forest  fire  patrols  run  by  Government  machines  has  been  established. 

The  military  aeroplane  service  is  surveying  aerial  routes  throughout  the  United 
States  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  positions  for  landing  grounds  and 
emergency  landing  grounds. 

Hitherto  the  United  States  have  embarked  on  no  foreign  missions1.  A  seaplane 
base,  however,  is  being  laid  out  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the  assistance  of  American 
engineers,  and  an  unofficial  mission  is  operating  in  Scandinavia. 

A  contract  has  been  placed  for  the  erection  of  an  airship  shed  at  Lakelmrst, 
New  Jersey.  The  dimensions  are  800  feet  by  265  feet  by  174  feet  (high),  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  shed  will  hold  two  5,000,000  cubic  feet  airships.  A  helium  pro- 
duction plant  is  also  being  constructed  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  but  particulars  as  to 
output,  etc.,  are  not  available. 

CIVIL  AVIATION   NOT  YET  DEVELOPED  IN  BELGIUM. 

Owing  to  more  urgent  reconstruction  measures  Belgium  has  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  develop  civil  aviation.  Although  handicapped  financially,  an  efficient 
Army  Flying  Corps  is  in  existence,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  civil  aviation 
as  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  duties  of  this  department,  which  are 
wide,  will  in  the  first  instance  lie  mainly  in  the  application  of  the  International 
Conventions  and  rules.  It  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  general  organization  and 
control  of  aerial  navigation  within  Belgium.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
control  of  aerial  work,  infringement  of  the  regulations  being  punishable  by  terms 
of  imprisonment  varying  from  eight  days  to  one  year,  and  by  a  tine  of  50  to  5,000 
francs.  It  is  laid  down  that  all  aircraft  must  be  registered,  and  that  such  registra- 
tion confers  Belgian  nationality. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present  provis'ons  governing  import  and  export  of 
goods  by  land  and  sea  will  also  apply  to  the  import  and  export  of  goods  by  air. 

A  consultative  committee,  including  representatives  of  military  and  civil  avia- 
tion and  of  all  the  ministries  and  Legislative  chambers  concerned,  has  been  sot  up 
under  the  head  of  the  air  department  to  deal  with  all  problems  that  may  arise. 

A  powerful  company,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Syndicate,  is  being  formed 
to  encourage  civil  aer'al  transport.  Several  important  motor-car  manufacturers  are 
interested  in  the  company,  and  foreign  capita!  will  not  be  admitted  above  a  limit 
of  25  per  cent. 

Aeroplane  construction  is  also  receiving  serious  attention,  hut  it  is  real'zed  that 
neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  are  likely  to  purchase  Belgian  products.  The 
erection  of  an  aircraft  factory  in  Belgium  by  a  foreign  firm  would  not  be  encouraged. 


So 
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JAPAN   11  \s  Nor  ACCOMPLISHED  MUCH. 

Japan  has  not  as  yel  made  great  progress  in  aviation  either  service  or  civil 
No  machines  are  manufactured,  nor  is  she  inclined  to  purchase  modern  aircraft 
From  abroad.  It  is  probable  thai  when  once  certain  types  have  heen  decided  upon 
she  will  build  from  these  original  models  rather  than  make  extensive  purchases  of 
foreign  machines. 

An  important  French  mission  reached  Japan  shortly  after  the  arm'stice,  and 
although  the  majority  of  the  officers  ami  personnel  returned  to  France  in  September, 
have  remained  in  Japan  to  supervise  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
<i  apaneso  Flying  (  Wps. 

Che  i  stablishmenl  of  an  aerial  postal  service  'between  Tokyo  and  Osaka  is  under 
consideration,  ami  experimental  flights  between  these  two  towns  are  shortly  to  be 
undertaken  by  /I  •■  panose  personnel. 

Fl  H  RE   FOR  AVIATION  IN  ROU MANIA. 

Civil  aviation,  as  such,  is  not  yet  existent  in  Roumania,  but  the  French  are 
showing  enterprise,  and  it  is  important  for  British  manufacturers  to  make  a  bid 
Eor  military  and  civil  orders.  From  recent  information  received  it  would  appear 
that  efforts  in  this  direction  would  be  sympathetically  met. 

Throughoul  Roumania  railway  and  road  communications  are  bad;  sites  suitable 
for  aerodromes  are,  however,  numerous,  and  as  a  means  of  transport  civil  aviation 
should  have  a  distinct  future. 

GREECE  AX  IMPORTANT  STRATEGIC  AIR  POIXT. 

Owing  to  its  position  on  the  way  to  the  East,  Greece  is  an  important  strategic 
air  point.  No  definite  proposals  have  yet  been  put  forward  for  the  development  cf 
civil  aviation  in  this  country.  France,  however,  is  active,  and  proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  aerial  mail  service  between  Smyrna  and  Athens. 

At  the  present  moment  a  British  mission  is  responsible  for  the  training  of  the 
1  -    ek  Naval  Air  Service  and  a  French  mission  for  the  train'ng  of  the  land  service. 

An  important  base  is  being  constructed  at  Phalerum,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
general  supply  and  training  station  for  both  sea  and  land  pilots. 

WIDE   FIELD   FOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHINA. 

China,  with  her  vast  spaces  and  lack  of  means  of  communication,  offers  a  wide 
field  for  the  development  of  aviation.  A  request  has  recently  been  received  from 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  assistance  of  a  British  aeronautical  adviser,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  official  will  assist  British  aviation. 

Certain  concessions  have  already  been  obtained  by  British  firms  in  China, 
Messrs.  Vickers  having  recently  floated  a  loan  of  £1,800,000  for  the  development  of 
aviation.    At  the  moment,  however,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  national  flying. 

GERMAXY  MAKING  GREAT  EFFORTS. 

Of  late  enemy  countries  by  far  the  most  serious  competitor  is  Germany. 

Partly  to  avoid  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  partly  to  make  an  early  bid 
for  foreign  markets,  large  numbers  of  aeroplanes  and  aeroplane  engines  have  been 
sold  at  extremely  low  figures  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  has  secured  a  substantial  footing,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  aeroplane  is  concerned,  in  neighbouring  countries. 

In  her  present  endeavour  to  develop  civilian  aircraft,  both  airships  and  aero- 
planes, Germany  is  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  the  leading  commercial  power  in 
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the  air  will  have  the  strongest  air  reserve  force  in  the  event  of  war,  and  Herr  Euler, 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Air  Board,  has  stated  that  the  Government  intend 
boldly  to  foster  civil  aviation. 

Hitherto  no  definite  policy  has  emerged,  but  certain  aerial  mail  contracts  have 
been  granted,  and  all  post  offices  in  Berlin  accept  letters  for  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Dortmund,  Gelsenkirchen,  and  Duis- 
burg,  to  which  towns  aerial  mails  are  in  operation.  A  fee  of  1  mark  per  20  grammes 
(about  |  ounce)  over  and  above  the  ordinary  internal  letter  rate  is1  charged. 

Several  passenger  services  have  been  operated  more  or  less  regularly,  although 
it  is  understood  that  flying  has  had  to  be  suspended  temporarily  owing  to  shortage 
of  petrol.  An  airship  service  is  carried  out  on  alternate  days  between  Berlin  and 
Friedrichshafen  (about  400  miles),  for  which  690  marks  per  passenger  is  charged; 
and  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  inaugurate  routes  between  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Christiania, 
Berlin  and  Stockholm.  The  Hamburg- Amerika  line  is  particularly  interested  in  this 
new  means  of  transport,  and  is  believed  to  have  ordered  one  or  more  large  airships. 

The  following  civil  aerial  policy  is  foreshadowed: — 

(i)  That  at  first  Government  assistance  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

(ii)  That  existing  aerodromes  and  material  will  be  retained,  and  privately 
owned  aerodromes  acquired  by  the  State,  thus  forming  a  strong  nucleus 
for  civil  aviation  under  Government  support  and  control. 

(iii)  That  a  combine  will  be  formed  of  all  firms  for  working  purposes,  each  firm 

to  standardize  a  type,  and  all  types  to  be  approved  by  the  Government. 

(iv)  That  there  will  be  co-operation  'between  military  and  civil  services, 
(v)  That  propaganda  will  be  employed  especially  in  the  State  schools. 

A  number  of  influential  companies  have  been  formed,  notably  the  Flugsverkehr* 
aktiengesellschaft,  which  will  run  six  regular  services  from  Cologne  to  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  Basle,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  Breslau;  the  Deutscheluftreederei,  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Zeppelin  Company  and  the  Hamburg-Amerika  line. 
The  Bavarian  Luft-Lloyd  and  the  Saechsische  Luftreederei  are  also  new  companies 
now  operating. 

Police  patrols  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  and  a  network  of  these  patrols 
is  to  be  established  throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  ex-service  men,  an  Airmen's  Union  has  been 
formed,  with  branches  at  Baden,  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  Frankfurt  and  other  centres; 
and  a  German  Air  Fleet  Union,  somewhat  similar  to  the  German  Navy  League,  has 
been  formed  with  the  object  of  fostering  national  interest  in  aviation. 

AUSTRIAJ  HUNGARY,  BULGARIA  AND  TURKEY. 

Owing  to  internal  conditions  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  little  has  been 
reported  as  being  done  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  aviation,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  great  progress  in  aviation 
in  any  of  these  countries  for  some  time. 

In  connection  with  military  operations,  the  Italians  have  been  running  a  regular 
service  to  Vienna,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Austrians  to  interest 
foreign  countries  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  their  country. 

Bulgaria,  it  is  understood,  like  Germany,  is  anxious  to  maintain  an  aerial  police 
service  equipped  with  military  machines,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
internal  order,  and  to  form  a  nucleus  for  civil  aviation. 

Turkey  is  still  under  the  occupation  of  the  Allies,  and,  except  for  mail  services 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  French  military  machines  from  Constantinople  to 
Bucharest  and  from  Constantinople  to  Salonika,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by 
the  Turks  to  establish  aviation  on  a  definite  basis. 
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Germany^  success  in  Holland. 
Germany  has  neglected  no  opportunity  bo  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Dutch  aeroplane 

trade. 

Partly  owing  to  Ilerr  Fokkor's  efforts,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  sympathies 
proportion  of  Dutoh  merchants  are  pro-German,  it  is  probable  that  British 
proiluois  may  have  ditiienlty  in  competing;. 

I  i  re  is  as  vol  no  Hutch  national  civil  aviation,  and,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
short  distances  to  be  covered,  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  be  extensively  developed 
internally.  It  would  appear  rather  that  Holland  is  desirous  of  becoming;  an  air 
junction  for  machines  bound  further  afield.  Aerodromes,  however,  are  as  yet  few, 
and.  as  a  whole,  the  country  is  more  suited  to  flying  boats  than  to  aeroplanes. 

An  agreement,  similar  to  that  in  force  with  France,  has,  however,  recently  been 
signed  by  lie  British  and  Dutch  Governments  for  the  establishment  of  an  aerial  mail 
between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  service  will  shortly  be  instituted. 

The  pnroliase  of  Hying  boats  for  use  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  in  contemplation 
for  the  linking  up  of  other  air  routes  with  those  islands,  and  an  important  company 
at<  (1  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Air  Transport  Company  for  the  develop- 
ing t  of  aviation  in  the  Netherlands  and  her  colonies. 

BRITISH  AIRCRAFT  IN  SPAIN. 

I  ivil  aviation  is  as  yet  undeveloped  in  Spain,  but  good  results  have  been  obtained 
fr<  m  rprise  displayed  by  the  British  aircraft  industry  in  sending  machines 

to  that  country  and  from  the  visit  of  a  detachment  of  R.A.F.  machines  in  May. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  eliminating  all  aeroplanes  of  old 

-  fr<  in  the  Flying  Corps  and  that  this  service  is  to  be  re-equipped.  The  Naval 
Air  S,  rvice  is  also  being  reorganized.  It  is  understood  that  a  British  type  of  machine 
is  to  be  adopted  for  instructional  purposes. 

Here  again  foreign  competition  is  extremely  keen,  and  both  the  French  and 
Italians  arc  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  Spanish  market.  Both  countries  had  the 
advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field  with  military  machines. 

A  decree  has  recently  been  signed  by  the  King,  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
rial  postal  service  for  linking  up  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa  and  the 
Balearic  Isles  with  the  mainland.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  definite  steps  have  yet  been 
c  putting  the  project  into  practice,  the  proposal  being  mainly  for  experi- 
mental work. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  the  French  for  the  establishment  of  a  route 
en  Toulouse  and  Rabat  via  Barcelona  and  other  Spanish  towns.    This  route 
was  originally  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  the  delivery  of  French  military  machines 
to  Morocco,  but  it  is  now  developing  into  a  civil  mail  route. 

Germany's  strong  position  in  Scandinavia. 

X 1 1  opportunity  has  been  lost  by  the  Germans  to  strengthen  the  geographical  and 
other  ties  that  exist  between  Germany  and  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark;  and  by 
propaganda  and  the  flooding  of  the  countries  with  goods  sold  at  very  low  prices  the 
German  aircraft  industry  has  already  secured  a  strong  position. 

All  three  countries  are  anxious  to  develop  aviation,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  was  aroused  by  tne  visit  during  the  summer  of  British  flying  boats  to  Scan- 
dinavian waters.  The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  the  large  British  flying 
boat  was  too  expensive  and  that  a  smaller  single-engined  machine  was  more  likely 
to  secure  a  market. 

The  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland  have  formed  a  Northern  Aerial 
League.  A  conference  of  this  league  has  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Stockholm  to 
consider  certain  proposals  by  the  British  Air  Ministry,  which  ultimately  may  result 
in  the  adoption  by  these  countries  of  the  International  Air  Convention. 
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SOT  MUCH  PROGRESS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  aviation  in  Switzerland  during  the  war, 
when  flying  was  confined  to  certain  definite  areas,  little  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  five  years.  There  is,  however,  keen  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
of  aviation,  and  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  service  pilots  and  machines  have 
been  freely  used  on  work  of  an  educational  nature  and  the  running  of  experimental 
postal  services. 

From  the  configuration  of  the  country  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  is  per- 
haps limited,  but  there  are  large  possibilities  before  flying  boats,  and  the  Swiss  are 
anxious  to  see  this  type  of  craft  introduced,  both  for  purposes  of  communication  and 
tourist  traffic. 

The  Swiss  tendency  is  to  develop  internally  rather  than  to  welcome  foreign  con- 
struction, but  for  the  time  being,  and  until  her  own  resources  have  been  developed, 
she  is  prepared  to  welcome  foreign  aircraft.  At  present  German  influence  predomi- 
nates both  in  design  and  organization.  In  conjunction  with  a  British  firm  an 
instructional  school  has  been  started  in  Lausanne. 

The  aerodromes  already  in  existence  are  small,  except  that  at  Dubendorf,  near 
Zurich. 

Switzerland  hopes  to  become  the  main  route  for  machines  bound  for  Italy  and  the 
East,  and  plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  important  air 
stations  near  Geneva  and  Thun. 

MARKETS  FOR  AIRCRAFT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  South  American  States,  with  their  large  rivers,  undeveloped  communications, 
and  great  distances,  combined  with  prosperous  conditions,  offer  favourable  markets 
for  aircraft.  Both  France  and  Italy  have  dispatched  missions  of  a  military  character 
to  various  of  the  states,  and  other  missions  are  projected.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  United  States  will  also  endeavour  to  obtain  a  footing  in  this  quarter. 
Individual  machines  and  agents  have  been  dispatched  by  British  firms,  and  a  certain 
headway  has  been  made.  Important  concessions  have  been  granted  to  British  firms, 
including  in  one  case  the  provision  of  land  for  the  erection  of  aerodrome  stations. 

Brazil  has  recently  voted  a  credit  of  500,000  francs  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
projected  air  mail  service,  and  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  bombing  and  recon- 
naissance squadron. 

HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION  IN  GLASGOW. 

Mr.  J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  writes  that  the  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  promoted  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  to  be  held  at  Kelvin  hall,  Glasgow,  from  Sep- 
tember 15  to  October  9,  1920.  The  floor  space  added  to  Kelvin  hall  within  the  past 
few  months  makes  it  the  largest  exhibition  hall  in  the  British  Isles,  and  as  three- 
quarters  of  the  space  has  been  reserved  already  the  exhibition  will  be  an  undoubted 
success.  The  visitors  at  the  exhibition  last  year  numbered  450,000.  Canadian 
manufacturing  firms  are  ;nvited  to  exhibit.  Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  James  M.  Freer,  General  Manager,  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition,  Kelvin  Hall, 
Glasgow. 

The  exhibits  will  include  the  following  articles: — 

Building  Materials — 

Reinforced  concrete. 
Brickwork. 

Concrete  slabs  and  blocks. 

Asphalt. 

Asbestos  slabs. 

Tiles,  marbles,  and  mosaics. 

Casements. 

Cements. 
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It  U  ihling  Materia  I — Con. 

Ounmev  pots.  ^owls.  etc. 
Hooting  materials. 

Doors,  door  fittings,  and  window  fittings. 

flooring  of  all  kinds. 

i Mazing  of  all  kinds. 

Timbers  of  all  kinds. 

Art  metal  work. 

Mouldings. 

Plaster. 

Chimney  paves  (metal  and  wooden). 
Stone. 

Furnishings,  Lighting,  Heating,  Labour-saving  and  Cleaning  Appliances — 
Kurniture  of  every  description. 
Carpets,  linoleums,  felt  and  other  floor  coverings. 
Beddings  and  mattresses. 
Musical  instruments. 
Curtains. 

Kitchen  and  cooking  utensils. 
Brushes  and  cleaning  materials. 
Soaps  and  cleaning  preparations. 
Pisinfeetants,  tooth  powder,  pastes,  etc. 
Electric  and  hand  sweepers. 
Electric  and  gas  irons. 

c.as  and  electric  cookers,  heaters,  boilers  and  geysers. 

Gas  and  electric  radiators  and  fires. 

Electric  and  gas  fittings,  globes  and  shades. 

Gas  mantels. 

Sanitary  Appliances — 

Baths  and  bath  fittings. 

Sanitary  pipes  and  drainage  fittings. 

Sanitary  specialties  of  every  description. 

Decoration — 

Paints,  oils,  varnishes,  distempers,  wallpapers. 
Enamels  and  wallhangings. 

Recreation — 

Sports,  games,  toys,  photography,  etc. 

Foodstuffs  (Prepared  and  Preserved)  — 
Chocolates,  sweets,  etc. 
Tinned,  bottled,  desiccated  meats. 
Fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
Jams,  biscuits,  cakes,  confectionery. 
Farinaceous  foods. 

Food  extracts,  essences,  medical  foods. 

Appliances  for  Home  Nursing — 

Bed  rests,  bed  tables,  bed  pans. 

Hot  water  bottles,  first  aid  appliances. 

Medicine  glasses,  feeding  cups. 

Infant  feeding  bottles,  bath  chairs. 

Nursing  chairs,  perambulators,  air  cushions. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SALE  OF  TRUCKS  AND  TRAILERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egari,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town, 
writes  that  prospects  for  the  sale  of  trucks  and  trailers  in  South  Africa  are  very 
good,  as  this  trade  is  practically  in  its  infancy.  Very  few  trucks  were  imported  up 
to  1915.  In  1917,  30  were  imported,  29  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
valued  at  $30,600;  one  from  the  United  Kingdom  that  year  was  valued  at  $3,425. 
Last  year  (1919)  the  total  imports  were  319.  Canada  shipped  19  of  these,  valued  at 
$9,450;  the  United  States  shipped  85  lorries,  valued  at  $132,000;  and  the  United 
Kingdom  shipped  215,  valued  at  $131,000.  It  will  'be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that 
the  powerful  expensive  lorry  is  not  imported  in  any  quantity,  but  the  cities  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  motor  trucks,  and  Sir  W.  W.  Hoy,  the  general 
manager  of  the  railways  and  harbours,  has  recommended  their  use  in  country  dis- 
tricts  as  a  connecting  link  with  the  railways,  so  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  trade 
developing  in  a  large  way. 
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TEXTILE  MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

Although  Argentina  is  a  large  importer  of  textile  goods  and  her  domestic  manu- 
factures are  of  comparatively  recent  development,  she  nevertheless  produces  over  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  textiles  in  the  piece  consumed  in  the  country.  The 
war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  this  domestic  activity,  but  for  the 
satisfaction  of  British  interests,  which  ar^  responsible  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  actual 
imports  of  piece  goods,  it  is  to  be  noted  tiiat  persons  in  touch  with  the  textile  manu- 
facturing in  Argentina  are  not  optimistic  over  the  immediate  future  of  the  industry. 
In  normal  times  the  local  mills  have  not  been  very  successful  in  competing  with 
foreign  centres,  and  the  history  of  the  industry  shows  too  many  failures  to  justify  a 
large  and  serious  entry  into  this  phase  of  competition.  An  American  trade  commis- 
sioner, reporting  on  the  textile  situation,  points  out  that  exporters  of  textiles  need  not 
fear  any  really  serious  competition  from  the  Argentine  mills  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  his  opinion,  it  will  be  twenty-five  years  before  the  local  industry  can  begin  to 
threaten  European  and  American  commerce. 


THE  IMPORT  OF  PAPER  INTO  THE  WEST  INDIES  AITD  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  June  8,  1920. — From  time  to  time  inquiries  have  been  made  by  Cana- 
dian firms  for  information  in  regard  to  the  paper  trade  in  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana.  I  have  therefore  prepared  a  memorandum  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  have 
given  statistics  showing  the  imports  for  the  pre-war  year  1913  and  the  ensuing  years 
to  1918  from  the  various  colonies,  with  tlie  exception  of  Grenada  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  where  the  figures  for  1918  are  not  yet  available.  The  statistics  show  the 
value  of  the  import  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate that  the  quantities  are  not  available,  as  all  paper  imported  into  these  colonies 
is  either  free  under  the  preference  or  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  quantities 
are  not  given  in  the  blue-books. 

In  1913  the  value  of  the  total  import  of  paper — including  printing,  writing,  etc. — 
was  £99,326,  nearly  half  of  which  was  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value 
credited  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  £2,908  and  £24,321  respectively,  and  the 
amount  to  other  countries  being  about  the  same  as  that  from  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  import  of  paper  from  "  other  countries  "  in  1913  was  £24,533, 
which  was  nearly  one-quarter  in  value  of  the  total  supply.  The  bulk  of  this  paper 
came  from  Europe,  the  value  from  Holland  being  about  £12,000,  and  from  Germany 
£6,000,  and  France  next  in  order.  During  the  period  of  the  war  Holland  continued 
to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  paper,  but  Germany  dropped  out  entirely,  except  a 
small  amount  in  1914. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  there  are  available  statistics,  that  is  1918,  the  value 
of  the  import  had  about  doubled,  being  £198*360.  The  value  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  about  the  same  as  in  1913,  but  as  paper  up  to  that  time  had  increased 
to  over  double  the  value,  this  would  indicate  that  less  paper  had  been  imported  into 
the  West  Indies  for  that  year,  and  that  the  quality  from  the  United  Kingdom  had 
dropped  about  one-half.  The  increased  imports  were  from  the  United  States,  valuing 
£120,793.  There  was  an  increase  also  from  Canada,  the  value  of  the  total  import 
being  £10,050,  which  would  indicate  that  Canada  had  also  sent  more  paper  irre- 
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Bpective  of  the  price  to  the  Wesl  [ndies.  En  this  year  the  total  import  under  "other 
countries"  was  616,844,  ou1  of  the  total  import  of  £198,360,  the  countries  of  origin 
being  for  the  most  part  Franco  and  Holland. 

h  will  be  soon  that  m  Trinidad,  the  Windward  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  all 
paper  is  included  under  one  head,  without  being  divided  into  printing,  writing,  etc., 
and  that  the  Bame  elassilioation  is  adopted  in  Barbados,  with  the  exception  that  in  this 
i>land  •*  mannt"aetui\  s  of  paper"  are  classified  separately,  which  is,  however,  only  a 
small  item.  In  the  colonies  of  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana,  however,  the  imports  are 
divided  into  "  printing,"  "  writing,"  and  "  other  sorts  of  paper,"  which  gives  exporters 
int'ormation  of  a  more  detinite  character  in  regard  to  the  trade. 

in  printing  paper  was  sold  here  at  2^  to  3  cents  per  pound,  and  during  the  first 

two  wars  ot'  the  war  there  was  only  a  comparative  slight  advance  in  the  price  to  about 
■  ts.  This  continued  to  the  middle  of  1917.  A  steady  advance  took  place  in  1918 
and  continued  to  rise,  and  to-day  the  price  of  newsprint  is  at  the  abnormal  figure  of 
18  cents  per  pound,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  general  short- 
age of  this  commodity. 

PAPER  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
1913. 

United      United  Other 
Kingdom.     States.        Canada.   Countries.  Total. 


Jamaica   £18,358  £16,047  £    530  £  7,008  £41,943 

Barbados..    ..   2,609  1,413  355  3,726 

633  8,736 

Trinidad   9,925  2,989  1,161  5,560  19,635 

British  Guiana   12,611  1,849  547  5,878  20,885 

Leeward  Islands   1,792  1,509  249  1,121  4,671 

Grenada   929  281  50  250  1,510 

St.  Vincent   843  107    173  1,123 

St.  Lucia   397  126  16  284  823 


£47,464       £24,321         £2,908       £24,533  £99,326 


1918 


United 

United 

Other 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada. 

Countries 

.  Total. 

Jamaica  

£10,387 

£  29,266 

£  1,339 

£  2,567 

£43,559 

Barbados   

5,743 

11,409 

1,976 

1,407 

989 

21,524 

Trinidad  

12,596 

44,111 

4,130 

1,552 

62,389 

British  Guiana  

18,045 

27,531 

1,162 

7,728 

54,466 

819 

5,384 

917 

2,112 

9,232 

Grenada   

1,186 

1,701 

209 

38 

3,134 

St.  Vincent  

727 

239 

101 

159 

1,226 

1,170 

1,152 

216 

292 

2,83a 

£50,673 

£120,793 

£10,050 

£16,844 

£198,360 

Jamaica. 

1913 —                                          Writing  Paper.  Duty. 

United  Kingdom   £    4,488  10% 

United  States   1,612 

Canada  :   384 

Other  countries   177 


£6,661 


Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £2,377  Free-. 

United  States  '  6,514 


£8,891 
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Jamaica.  — Continued. 

Unenumerated. 

Duty. 

United  Kingdom   £11,493  10% 

United  States   7,921 

Canada                                       .  .   146 

Germany   4.416 

Other  countries   2,415 


£26,391 


1914 —  Writing  Paver. 

United  Kingdom   £4,610  16|% 

United  States   1,493 

Canada   1,105 

Other  countries   1,200 


£8,408 


Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £2,190 

United  States   7,826 

Canada   43 

Other  countries   55 


£10,114 


Unenumerated. 

United  Kingdom   £11,539 

United  States   6,953 

Canada   328 

Others   3,267 


£22,08' 


1915 —  Writing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £3,241 

United  States   1,264 

Canada   490 


Free. 


£4,995 


Printing  Paper. 


United  Kingdom   £  1,310 

United  States   9,231 

Canada   29 


£10,570 


Unenumerated. 

United  Kingdom   £  8,750 

United  States   7,S47 

Canada   445 

Holland   1,215 

Other  countries"   652 


£18,909 


1916 —  Writing  I'aixr. 


United  Kingdom   £4,902 

United  States   .  .   .  .  2,587 

Canada   150 


£7,639 


Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £  2,013 

United  States  '. .   ..  11,764 

Canada   118 


$13,895 
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Jamaica.  -  -Cant in  ued. 


Duty. 

£  9,991 
11,493 
399 
2,850 


£24,733 


1917 —  Writing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £3,833 

United  States   4,949 

Canada   612 

£9,394 

Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £  1,991 

United  States   11,023 

Canada   142 


£13,156 


1  ncnunicratcd. 

United  Kingdom  1  

United  States  

Canada  

Other  countries  


Unenuvnerated. 

United  Kingdom  ;                               ..  £  9,304 

United  States   22,587 

Canada   1,209 

Other  countries   3,759 

£36,869 


1918 —  Writing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £2,776 

United  States   4,343 

Canada   805 

Other  countries   34 

£7,958 

Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £  1,750 

United  States   12,300 


£14,050 


Unenumerated. 


United  Kingdom   £  5,861 

United  States   12,623 

Canada   534 

Spain   2,032 

Other  countries   501 


£21,551 


Trinidad. 

1913— 

United  Kingdom   £  9,925  10% 

Canada   1,161 

United  States   2,989 

France   2,413 

Germany   918 

Holland  •   1,220 

Other  countries   1,009 


£19,635 


J 
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Trinidad — Cone  luded. 

1914—  Duty. 

United  Kingdom   £12,761 

Canada   1,209 

United  States   4,320 

Germany   1,321 

Holland   1,235 

Other  countries   1,219 


£22,065 


1915— 

United  Kingdom   £11,364 

Canada   2,001 

United  States   7,371 

Holland   3,874 

Other  countries   2,145 


£26,755 


1916— 

United  Kingdom   £17,584 

Canada   5,826 

United  States   18.357 

Holland   5,022 

France   1,325 

Other  countries   2,555 


£50,669 


1917— 

United  Kingdom   £22,981 

Canada   5,4  29 

United  States   18,080 

Holland   5,967 

Other  countries   264 


£52,721 


1918— 

United  Kingdom   £12,596 

Canada   4,130 

United  States   44,111 

Holland   867 

France   355 

Other  countries   330 


£62,389 


Barbados. 


1913— 

United  Kingdom   £2,669 

United  States   1,413 

Canada   355 

Holland   2,37  5 

Other  countries   1,351 


£8,103 
£633 


Paper  Manufactures. 


1914— 

United  Kingdom   £3,199    2%  ad  val. 

United  States   1,586 

Canada   492    Free  under  preference. 

Holland   1,837 

Other  countries   547 


£7,661 


£458 
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Barbados  Concluded. 

I'd  per  Man  it  fart  itres. 

1915— 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  V       . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Canada  ;   . .  '  

Holland  

Oother  countries  


£2.484 
2,186 
65  fi 
1,740 
319 


£7,385 


Duty. 


£630 


Paper  Manufactures. 

1916 — 

United  Kingdom     £3,623 

United  States   8,292 

Canada   763 

Other  countries   923 


£13,601 


£1,343 


Paper  Manufactures. 

1017 — 

"United  Kingdom   £  4,513 

United  States   9,360 

Canada   993 

Holland   2.065 

Other  countries   1,148 


£1S,079 


£2,016 


Paper  Manufactures. 

dis- 
united Kingdom   £  5,743 

United  States   11,409 

Canada                                                                        ,  1,976 

Other  countries   1,407 


£20,535 


2% 


Paper  Manufactures. 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Other  countries  

France  


£265 
413 
62 
249 


10% 
8% 


£989 


Grenada. 

1913— 

United  Kingdom   £    929    10%  ad  val. 

United  States   281 

Canada   50 

France   51 

Other  countries   199 


£1,510 


1914 — 

United  Kingdom   £  907 

United  States    224 

Canada   82 

Holland   7S 

France   84 

Other  countries   66 


£1,441 
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Grenada  — Concluded. 

1915— 

United  Kingdom   £1,088 

United  States   377 

Canada   74 

Holland   44 

France   198 

Other  countries   790 

£2,571 


Duty, 


1916— 

United  Kingdom   £1,975 

United  States   899 

Canada   278 

Other  countries   62 


£3,214 


1917— 

United  Kingdom   £1,807 

United  States   1,173 

Canada   203 

Holland   438 

France   115 


£3,736 


1918— 

United  Kingdom   £1,186 

United  States   1,701 

Canada   209 

France   38 


£3,134 


St.  Lucia. 

1913— 

United  Kingdom   £397  15% 

United  States   126 

Canada   16 

Norway   123 

Other  countries   161 

£823 


1914— 

United  Kingdom   £  653 

United  States   92 

Canada   60 

Norway   123 

Other  countries   204 


£1,132 


1915— 

United  Kingdom   £  513 

United  States   200 

Holland   183 

France   113 

Other  countries   93 


£1,102 


1916— 

United  Kingdom   £1,036 

United  States   265 

Canada   76 

Other  countries   348 

£1,725 


5838 — :i 
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St.  Lucia. — Cioncluded. 

1917— 

I'nited  Kingdom   £1,013 

United  States   1,109 

Canada   159 

Other  countries   689 


£2.970 


1918— 

United  Kingdom   £1,170 

I'nited  States   1,152 

Canada                                                                  .  216 

Other  countries   292 


£2,830 


Duty. 


St.  Vincent. 

Paper  and  Manufactures  of  Paper. 

1913— 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Germany  

Other  countries  

Arrowroot. 

United  Kingdom  

Printing  Paper. 
United  Kingdom  

1914— 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Canada  

Germany  

Other  countries  

Arrowroot. 

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  

Printing  Paper. 
United  Kingdom  

1915— 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Holland  

Other  countries  

Arrowroot. 

United  Kingdom  

Printing  Paper. 
United  Kingdom  

1916— 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Canada  

Holland  

Other  countries  


£688 

107    10%  ad  val. 

83 
90 


£968 


£69 


£86 


Free. 
Free. 


£495  10%  ad  val. 
137 


26 
36 
0  4 


£758 


£14 


£22 


£64 


12|% 


Free. 


Free. 


£656 
56 
187 
40 


£939 


£17 


£92 


£567 
80 
15 
111 
66 


£839 
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St.  Vincent. — Concluded. 


Arrowroot. 

Duty. 

United  Kingdom   £127 


Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £172 


1917— 

United  Kingdom   £  568 

United  States   239 

Canada   101 

Other  countries   104 


£1,012 


Arrowroot. 

  £159 

  55 


£214 


Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   £30 


Leeward  Islands. 


£1,792  12i% 
1,509 
249 
1.121 


£4,671 


1914 — 

United  Kingdom   £1,443 

United  States   990 

Canada   106 

Other  countries   1,018 


£3,557 


1915— 

United  Kingdom   £1,117 

United  States   1,584 

Canada   132 

Other  countries   1,163 


£3,996 


1916— 

United  Kingdom   £1,023 

United  States   3,105 

Canada   210 

Other  countries   951 


£5,289 


1917— 

United  Kingdom   £  819 

United  States   5,384 

Canada   917 

Other  countries   2,112 


£9,232- 


United  Kingdom 
Sweden  


1913— 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.  . 

Canada  

Other  countries. 


5838—3$ 
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British  Guiana. 

1913 —  Print  hip  Paper. 

Duty. 

United  Kingdom   $  9,463  Free. 

United  States   2,991 

Other  coon  tries   752 


$13,206 


Other. 

United  Kingdom   $51, 072*  15% 

United  States   5,883 

Canada   2,623  12% 

Holland   21,257 

Other  countries   6,211 


$87,046 


1914 —  Printing  Paper. 

United  Kingdom   $  6,071  Free. 

United  States   1,309 

Canada   932 

Norway   2,869 

Other  countries   561 


$11,742 


Other. 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Canada   

Holland  

Other  countries  


$71,112 


£48,880 
2,769 
2,836 
13,754 
2,873 


15% 

12%  pref. 


Printing  Paper. 

  $  9,664  Free. 

  2*838 

  ..  546 

  949 

  119 


$14,116 


Other. 

  $53,251 

  4,903 

  1,533 

  20,665 

  7,570 


$87,922 


Printing  Paper 

1916— 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Canada  •  •  •  • 

Other  countries  


$42,666 


Other. 


United  Kingdom   $74,332  15% 

United  States   34,588 

Canada   1,440  12%  pref. 

Holland   31,424 

Other  countries   16,023 


1915— 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.  . 

Canada  

Norway  

Other  countries. 


United  Kingdom 
United  States.  . 

Canada  

Holland  

Other  countries. 


$24,068  Free. 
10,155 
6,043 
2,400 


$157,807 
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British  Guiana.  — Concluded. 


Printing  Paper. 

Duty. 

1917— 

United  Kingdom   $10,038  Free. 

United  States   14,732 

Canada   1,777 


$26,547 


Other. 

United  Kingdom   $69,709  15% 

United  States   47,216 

Canada   5,977  12%  pref. 

Holland   L7.472 

Other  countries   ..052 

$171,426 


Printing  Paper. 

1918— 

United  Kingdom   $  3,797  Free. 

United  States   22.580 


$26,377 


Other. 

United  Kingdom   $  82.816  15% 

United  States   109,572 

Canada   5,581  12%  pref. 

Holland   13,724 

France   15,408 

Other  countries   7,962 


$235,063 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  May  20,  1920. — South  Africa's  prosperity  during  the  year  1919,  and 
an  official  South  African  review  of  same,  has  already  been  covered  in  a  report  from 
this  office  under  date  of  April  9,  and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  850. 

The  following  report  and  subsequent  reports  in  the  immediate  future  will  deal 
with  the  import  trade  of  last  year  and  in  almost  every  case  a  comparison  with  the 
year  1913  is  submitted.  British  South  African  trade  to  some  extent  will  be  reviewed, 
but  most  of  the  details  will  refer  to  the  imports  of  general  merchandise  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  South  African  Government 
publish  an  annual  volume  containing  detailed  information  concerning  all  the  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  and  produce  imported  during  each  year  into  South  Africa. 
This  includes  separate  tables  showing  the  trade  of  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia, 
also  several  tables  in  connection  with  the  total  trade  of  British  South  Africa. 

For  the  purpose  of  ready  reference  to  .any  line  of  goods  and  its  kindred  lines, 
this  and  following  reports  are  grouped  under  special  headings.  The  sterling  is  con- 
verted to  Canadian  currency.  Another  feature  of  these  specially  compiled  tables  is 
that  the  total  trade  in  any  article  is  shown  first.  This  brings  home  at  once  the  value 
of  the  trade  to  any  Canadian  firm  interested.  The  next  idea  in  view  is  to  show 
Canadian  manufacturers,  producers  and  shippers  the  respective  share  of  the  trade 
held  by  Canada  and  the  United  States,  so  they  are  placed  immediately  after  the  total 
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imports.  The  aexl  country  indicated  is  in  all  oases  the  United  Kingdom,  then  each 
country  according  to  its  share  of  the  trade. 

numsii  soi'th  Africa's  total  imports. 


1UU11    11  tl  XI  t , 

Increase  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Decrease. 

1  iu.ll   loi    lii  UiMl  rMmlh   All  ua  . 

.p  -  I  _  ,  >  _,  4  , .  1 1 P  U 

<C  O  K  4    A  0  tl  AAA 

<)>  J  !i  4 ,  4 .5  o ,  U  U  U 

+  $4  1, oil, 500 

4,321,200 

10,537,700 

+  6,216,500 

United  States  

IS, 722, 300 

56,291,000 

+  37,568,700 

United  Kingdom  

121,471,300 

119,397,000 

—  2,074,310 

dermanv  , 

lti, 312, 600 

146,500 

—  16,166.100 

Australia  

10.S95.100 

9,308,000 

—  1,587,100 

India  

6,224,500 

13,407,000 

+  7,182,500 

Holland  

4,163,500 

986,500 

—  3,177,000 

Sweden  

3.S77.S00 

3,341,300 

—  536,500 

Belgium  

3,640,700 

105,500 

—  3,532,200 

France  

2,984,000 

1,927,000 

—  1,057,000 

Norwav  

1,816,000 

1,368,000 

—  447,000 

Italv  

1,601,500 

516,600 

—  1,084,800 

N  >th<  i-  countries  had  in  the  year  1913  or  previously  exported  to  South  Africa 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  During  the  war  the  following  countries  developed  an 
export  t ratio  above  this  amount,  and  their  several  records  are  as  follows: — 

1914.           1915.            1916.            1917.             1918.  1919. 

Ceylon                                  $1,041,000     $1,124,400    $    846,000     $1,008,675     $  1,277,300  $1,259,000 

Belgian  Congo                                         1,753,000      5,163,100      6,124,000        4,854,100  5,476,000 

Switzerland                                           1,556,000      1,890,000      1,422,100       2,435,600  1,621,000 

Argentina                                                  1,540,000         813,000         397,000        4,064,160  785,500 

Japan                                                        1,144,800      2,708,500      3,636,600      13,002,000  8,813,000 

Portuguese  East  Africa                                                                  1,483,000        1,486,500  1,009,000 

Philippine  Islands   3,9181,000 

Brazil     3,0916,000 

Dutch  East  India  Is- 
lands    2,4816,000 

South  West  African  Pro- 
tectorate  2,182,000 


UXION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICANS  TOTAL  IMPORTSw 


The  Union  of  South  Africa's  imports  do  not  include  South  African  Government 

g  nor  imports  to  the  two  Rhodesias,  and  as  the  difference  is  about  twenty-five 

million  dollars  less,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  submit  a  separate  table  showing  the 

total  values  of  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  South  Africa  during  the  two 
years  under  review. 

Union's  Union's 

Total  imports.  Total  imports.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                       $U8'7 ,,8(1,7,000'  $227,729,0<0'0>  +$39,912,000 

Canada                                                                 4,175,000  8,i8l6i4,0iOO  +  4,6'89,000 

United  States  ■                               17  ,'8i8'2,50i0'  55, 91812',  0.0  0'  +  38,099,500 

United  Kingdom                                               102,229,000  10i4,5i35,0O0;  +  2,306,0-00 

British  Empire                                                 124, 5l8i7, 5001  1137, 8 415, 00 0'  +  13,2(^7,500' 

Foreign  countries                                               6 3 ,2 2 9 ,i5 0 01  89,879,0001  +  26,649,500 

Germany                                                             16, 592, 000  M5,500'  —  16,446  50  C 

Australia                                                              9,781,500'  7,8165,300:  _    l, 916, 200 

India                                                                    '5  ,>3i0'5 ,500'  12,448,0001  +  7,142,500 

Holland                                                                 4,126,00101  9  77,400'  —  3,148,600 

Sweden                                                               3,393,000  4,177,0-00'  +  78,400 

France                                                                  2, 91 6, 4  04}  2,99'l,i50>0i  +  75,500' 

Belgium                                                                2,5314,000  104,000  —  2,429,600 

Norway                                                                  1,798,000  1  ,'315  8 , 00  0i  —  440,000 

Italy                                                                      1,544,700-  513,500  —  1.013,200' 


As  with  the  totals  for  British  South  Africa,  several  countries  have  since  the  war 
for  the  first  time  reached  a  total  of  exports  above  the  million  dollar  mark. 
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The  following  tables  show  their  record  of  export  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa: — 

1914.            1915.            1916.            1917.             1918.  1919. 

Brazil                                                      $2,397,000     $2,548,000     $2,591,500     $  3,738,200  $3,094,500 

Ceylon                                  $1,032,300      1,115,300         830,650         996,600        1,265,700  1,244,100 

Switzerland                             979,402       1,548,451      1,881,300      1,419,000        2,427,100  1,681,800 

Argentina                                                  1,538,400         813,500         397,100        3,042,200  780,000 

Japan                                                        1,080,500      2,637,000      3,654,000      13,984,000  8,552,000 

Chile                                                                             1,352,000      1,754,500           805,800  1,431,300 

Dutch  East  India  Islands    2,419,800 

South  West  African 

Protectorate   2,182,500 


The  above  tables  contain  enough  data  to  suggest  much  that  would  be  useful  for 
analysis  in  a  general  report,  but  as  the  real  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  cover  details 
of  imports  to  South  Africa  from  Canada,  no  further  comments  are  necessary  here, 
but  if  perchance  any  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  readers  would  for  any  reason  care  to 
have  the  details  regarding  any  of  these  countries,  more  particularly  their  develop- 
ment during  the  war,  this  office  will  be  glad  to  supply  them. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES  TOTAL  IMPORTS. 

As  with  the  preceding  reports  on  total  imports,  the  following  table  is  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  year  1913  with  1919. 

Decrease  or 

Total,  1913.      Total,  1919.  Increase. 

Total  Government  'Stores                    $16,099,000       $19,864,800  +$3,765,800 

Canada                                                        30,100           1,081,300  +  1,051,200 

United  States                                              312,775            3,875,750  +  3,562,975 

United  Kingdom                                    13,531,500         12,560,800  —  970,700 

Australia                                                   1,033,000            1,429,900  +  396,900 

India                                                            383,200              615,700  +  232,500 

Sweden                                                        309,800                63,220  —  246,580 

Germany                                                    105,700   —  105,700 

During  the  war  period,  in  the  year  1918,  the  Argentine  Eepublic  exported  in 
rails  to  a  value  of  $1,020,200.  Last  year  Japan  shipped  to  the  Government  Stores  to 
a  value  of  $246,300;  most  of  this  was  under  the  heading  of  canvas  and  duck. 


THE  UNION'S   MERCHANDISE — IMPORTS. 

The  details  of  import  on  metals  of  all  kinds  and  manufactures  of  same,  with  just  a 
few  lines  foreign  to  metal,  but  which  of  necessity  must  be  grouped  with  machinery, 
will  be  the  first  submitted. 

Canada's  effort  in  export  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  same  to  South 
Africa  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  general  reader  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  total  imports  into  South  Africa  on  the  lines  which  are  being  reviewed,  in 
the  year  1913,  were  to  a  value  of  $40,680,000,  and  in  the  year  1919  the  value  totalled 
$48,270,000.  Canada's  share  of  the  year  1913  trade  was  $900,400  and  for  last  year 
the  total  exports  were  to  a  value  of  $4,572,800.  The  increase  has  been  gradual  each 
year,  but  for  the  years  under  review  we  find  an  increase,  of  $3,672,400  on  general 
merchandise  imports. 

In  addition  Canada  shipped  to  the  South  African  Government  Stores  $1,081,300. 
In  the  year  1913,  Canada  shipped  to  Stores  Account,  $30,100.  This  makes  an  increase 
of  imports  from  Canada  on  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  in  general  merchandise 
and  Government  Stores  of  $4,724,600  over  the  year  1913. 

The  South  African  Government  Stores,  the  principal  accounts  of  which  are  for 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Departments,  and  in  a  special  way  the  railways,  have  since 
the  year  1913  been  giving  Canada  an  opportunity  to  tender  for  requirements,  and  as 
a  result  the  trade  has  increased  as  per  the  following  table.  Figures  from  the  year 
1910  are  included  in  this  table  to  show  the  development. 
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SUPPLIES  FROM   CANADA  FOR  SOUTH    \KKU*\\   GOVERNMENT  STORES. 


1910   $  1,590 

1911   14,875 

1912   25,300 

1913   30,100 

1914   921,400 

1915   1,845,600 

1916   355,400 

1917   105,600 

191S   1,431,500 

l»19    1.081.300 


IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Axles,  Bushes  and  Springs. 
(For  Carts  and  Carriages) 

Value,  Increase 

Country  of  Origin.                            Value,  1913.     Value,  1919.  or  Decrease. 

Total  imports                                              $285,000            $370,000  $85,000 

Canada                                                               90   90 

United  States                                               20,000               26,800  6,800 

United  Kingdom                                         264,000             333,000  69,000 

Japan                                                                                        10,275  10,275 


Bedsteads — Metal. 


Increase 

Country  of  Origin.  Value,  1918.       Value,  1919.  or  Decrease. 

Total  imports   ***                   $205,625  — 

Canada   75  — 

United  States   58,520  — 

United  Kingdom   146,535  — 

Sweden   420  — 

Belgium   75  — 


•••Previously  entered  with  bedsteads,  wood. 


Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. 

Total  imports   $330,000  $1,045,800  +$715,800 

Canada   15  87,000  +  86,985 

United  States   32  319,200  +  319,168 

United  Kingdom   269,000  633,200  +  364,200 

Germany   17,500    —  17,500 

Belgium   8,400  960  +  7,440 

Japan     2,700  +  2,700 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  South  African  Government  Stores  imported  to  a 
value  of  $170,100.  Of  this  the  United  States  shipped  $70,325,  the  United  Kingdom 
$98,000  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic  $1,225.  There  is  also  a  fair  quantity  of  bolts 
and  nuts  and  rivets  manufactured  in  Johannesburg. 

The  mines  and  railways  under  normal  conditions  of  supply  use  the  English 
standard  large  heads  used  in  Canadian  and  American  practice. 

With  the  exception  of  transport  and  similar  wagons,  the  cart  and  carriage  trade 
of  South  Africa,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  South  African  industries,  prefer  and 
use  the  smaller-headed  bolts  and  rivets. 


Chains  (for  Hauling.) 


Value. 

Value. 

Increase  or 

Country  of  Origin. 

19)113 

1919. 

Decrease. 

Total  imports  for  the  Union  

$92,000 

$161,5^0 

+ 

$69,550 

Canada  

8,740 

+ 

8,740 

United  States  

685 

14.525' 

+ 

1ft,  wo 

United  Kingdom  

88,750 

131.500 

+ 

43,750 

Norway  

1,465 

6.445 

4,9'8'0 

Germany  

1,010 

'  210 

800 
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The  average  requirements,  pre-war,  for  the  Union  wer  about  $100,000.  There 
will  be  a  larger  demand  for  the  future.  Pre-war,  the  United  Kingdom  secured  the 
bulk  of  the  trade.  Canada  is  sure  to  make  good  headway  under  this  item.  The 
representatives  of  some  Canadian  plants  have  made  an  investigation  on  the  spot, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  share  of  the  trade  will  be  very  good.  Two  Canadian 
plants  are  now  represented. 

Cutlery. 


Value. 

Value. 

Increase  or 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913 

1919. 

Decrease. 

Total  imports  for  the  Union  

$497,000 

$931,600 

+ 

$434,600 

Canada  

7'8,750 

+ 

7>8,750> 

20,500- 

157,'5O0 

+ 

137,000 

3516,000' 

48*0,00-0' 

+ 

124,1-00- 

114,000 

4,000' 

+ 

110,0001 

Holland   

1,400 

1,400 
760 

1,400- 

&40 

4.22i5 

+ 

4,225- 

202,500 

+ 

202,500 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  almost  entirely  on  a  certain  well-known  line  of 
safety  razors. 

Pre-war  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  more  especially  in  the  better  goods,  was  controlled 
by  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  In  the  cheaper  grades  suitable  for  natr 
trade  Germany  held  the  big  shares.  On  the  latter  line  Japan  has  shown  its  ability  to 
reproduce  in  style  and  finish  the  German  goods.  From  sample  orders  placed  in  1915, 
Japan's  trade  increased  on  this  article  of  import  from  $5,000  in  1916  to  $298,850  in 
the  year  1918.  So  thorough  were  the  Japanese  in  copying  that  on  a  large  quantity 
of  goods  imported  they  had  reproduced  the  '  Made  in  Germany '  mark. 

Enamelware. 


Value. 

Value. 

Increase  or 

Country 

of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Decrease. 

Total  of  Union's 

imports  

$131,000 

$3O'7,200i 
44,600 

+ 
+ 

$26*6,200' 
44,600 

l,000i 

1(80, 400i 

+ 

179,400 

United  Kingdom , 

9:3,00'0 

100,900- 

+ 

7,900 

2-5O,0O0i 
5,-30  0- 

825 
5,900 

+ 

249,175 
600 

Austria-Hungary 
Holland  

3,10Oi 

3,100 
5,740 

3,500 

9,240- 

+ 

55,3150' 

+ 

55,350 

Canada's  quality  in  this  line  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  import  trade  and  many 
commendations  have  been  made  by  users.  This  is  one  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
'Canadian  manufacturers  adapted  themselves  at  once  in  making  enamel  covers  instead 
of  tin  covers,  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  required 
for  colouring  on  inside  of  the  pieces. 

The  United  States  manufacturers  are  now  in  better  favour  for  quality  than 
they  were  in  their  first  big  efforts  in  1916.  The  quality  of  enamel  and  finish  was 
very  poor,  so  much  so  that  on  a  market  which  was  hungry  for  supply  their  trade 
dropped  from  $66,600  in  1916  to  $30,250  in  1917,  and  most  of  this  was  balance  of 
orders  for  the  year  1916.  The  balances  of  that  year,  however,  improved  in  quality, 
and  their  trade  has  increased  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

Pre-war  the  United  Kingdom  controlled  the  better  quality  goods.  The  German 
trade  was  cheap  quality  for  kitchen  goods,  and  fancy  patterns  for  toilet  sets.  Tin  y 
did  the  latter  very  well,  but  their  quality  on  kitchen  goods  was  such  that  it  chipped 
in  very  small  particles.    It  was  used  by  the  native  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  better  grades  in  quality  will  hold  the  market  for  the 
future  in  city  and  town  trade,  as  the  value  is  appreciated. 
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Wincing  Standards. 

Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

Country    of   Origin.  1913.  1919.  Decrease. 

Total  for  tln>  Union   $965,000  $43, 050  —  $921,950 

Canada       — 

United  States   3,200  1,300  —  900 

United  Kingdom   813,000  23,000  —  60,000 

lielpium   733,000  18,550  -f  714,550 

Germany   130,000    —  130,000 

Prance   10,4'OO    —  10,400 

I'lu  dercease  in  import  is  not  due  to  a  falling  off  in  demand;  the  difficulty  has 
been  lack  of  supply  :it  anything  like  a  price  which  permits  of  their  use.  With  any- 
thing like  a  Qormal  supply  of  wire  and  quotations  at  suitable  prices  on  the  standards, 
demand  for  quantity  will  be  bigger  than  ever. 

Pr<  '  r  the  great  hulk  of  this  import  was  from  Belgium,  which  was  able  to  manu- 
facture  the  standards  from  a  quality  'of  iron  which  other  countries  did  not  seem  to 
have. 

Germany  had  increased  her  share  of  this  trade  from  $52,000.  in  the  year  1910 
•  •  *1  oil. 000  in  1913. 

0  fche  mos1  popular  standards  imported  into  South  Africa,  is  known  as 
the  Bulb  Tee  Fencing  Standard;  they  are  made  in  the  following  lengths: — 

5  feet  6  inches  x  12  lbs. 

6  feet  0  inches  x  14  lbs. 

0  feet  6  inches  x  17  or  171  lbs. 

are  holed  as  follows:  1  inch  from  top,  11  inches,  10  inches,  9  inches,  8  inches, 
-  and  6  inches  apart.    This  holing  applies  to  the  three  sizes. 
The  standards  are  put  up  in  bundles  of  five  securely  fastened  with  either  light 
bar  iron  or  strong  wiring  and  labelled  with  a  tin  label  securely  fastened  to  the  bundle. 
[1  is  particularly  pointed  out  that  the  labelling  must  be  very  securely  done,  as  it  is 
found  from  past  experience  that  when  the  labels  are  knocked  off  the  bundles,  there 
isiderable  trouble  in  squaring  up  the  shipment  owing  to  the  different  sizes 

1  ted  by  the  various  merchants.  It  is  also  well  to  point  out  that  the  holes  in  the 
standards  are  punched  and  not  bored,  and  that  the  standards  are  coated  with  thin 

varnish  or  mixture  of  tar — anything  in  fact  that  will  prevent  the  standards 
getting  rusty  while  in  stock. 


Fencing  Material,  N.O.D. 

(Not  standards  or  wire.) 

Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

Country   of   Origin.                                11913.  1919.  Decrease. 

Total  for  the  Union                                               $7i5,00O  $118,680  —  $516,350 

Canada..                                                                     2,900  3,a00  +  4100: 

United  States                                                           5,000.  4,9'50  —  50 

United  Kingdom                                                        45,500'  10,450'  —  35-,0'50 

Belgium                                                                       9 , 8  0  0<  40  —  9,760 


Pre-war  a  great  portion  of  this  entry  was  on  the  ready-made  gate;  these  are 
now  made  in  South  Africa.  The  Canadian  gate  is  well  liked,  but  under  present  ocean 
freight  conditions  is  handicapped  in  the  extra  laid  down  cost. 
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Wire  Baling. 

Decrease 

Quantity,  1913.  Quantity,  1919.  or  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                                           Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  for  the  Union                                                  20,978  42,233  21,355 

Canada     17,304  17,304 

United  States                                                              1,111  24,190  23,079 

United  Kingdom                                                         1,722  694        —  1,028 

Germany                                                  ..                17,656  45        —  17,611 

Belgium                                                                       484                                 —  484 


Value,  1913.  Value,  1919.  Value. 

Total  for  the  Union   $38,500  $286,900  $248,400 

Canada     14.1,735  141,375 

Unitel  States                                          .  2,200  142,700  140,500 

United  Kingdom..   4,500  2,470  —  2,030 

Germany   31,000  400  ■ —  30,600 

Belgium   850  ........  ■ —  850 


A  clear  idea  of  increased  costs  over  pre-war  supply  is  '  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  giving  Germany's  exports  on  this  line  in  the  year  1913.  The  imports 
from  Germany  were  valued  at  $31,000  for  17,656  cwts,  while  Canada's  supply  of  baling 
wire  in  1919,  which  was  17,304  cwts.,  was  valued  at  $141,735,  an  increase  in  cost 
to  the  consumer  here  of  $110,000  for  a  little  less  in  quantity. 

While  Canada's  first  shipments  in  this  article  of  import  were  not  up  to  local 
requirements  in  finish  and  packing,  the  manufacturers  met  the  demand  in  such  a 
satisfactory  way  that  the  imports  have  increased  each  year  from  $350  in  the  year 
1915  to  $11,100  in  1916,  $17,850  in  1917,  and  $47,745  in  1918.  A  great  part  of  the 
1919  deliveries  in  South  Africa  were  really  back  orders. 


Wire  Fencing. 

Decrease 

Quantity,  1913.  Quantity,  1919.      or  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                                          Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  for  the  Union                                             672,000  2'20,,208'       —  451,792 

Canada                                                                     1,33  £  23,044        +  21,71i2 

United  States-                                                        3131,877  15^3,071        —  178/8>0i6 

United  Kingdom                                                    131,464  44,09(3'       —  8'7,371 

Germany   191,'&02i    —  191,802 

Belgium   1,332    —  1,332 


Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

11913.  1919.  Decrease. 

Total  for  the  Union                                          $1,502,200  $1,406,8150  —     $  95,1'50 

Canada                                                                     3,000  L5i5,<5<2:3  +  152,525 

United  States                                                        7 03, 0*00'  8.816,150  +  1813,1.50 

United  Kingdom                                                    37(9,000'  3615,17:5  —  1'3,'8'25 

Germany   406,000    —  406,000 

Belgium   30,000    —  30,000 


There  is  a  big  shortage  in  fencing  wire  in  all  centres  of  South  Africa,  due  as' 
much  to  conservation  in  ordering  on  account  of  high  prices,  as  to  any  other  cause. 
Some  idea  of  the  extra  cost  is  brought  home  by  a  comparison  of  any  of  the  figures 
in  relation  to  any  country.  Canada's  wire  cost  the  importer  here  about  $2.25  in  1913, 
and  last  year  it  was  a  little  over  $7.  The  United  States  figures  show  that  for  a 
minus  quantity  of  import  from  them  in  1919  of  178,806  cwts.,  the  cost  to  the  importer 
here  was  $183,150  more. 

There  are  many  demands  regarding  possibility  of  supply  in  quantity  from  Canada. 
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Wire  Netting. 

Decrease 

Quantity,  1913.   Quantity.  1919.      or  Increase. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  for  the  Union  

.    .  .  67,987 

1-5,580 

52,461 

Canada  

366 

+ 

366 

524i 

3,217 

+ 

2,693 

65,677 

8,033 

+ 

57,644 

Germany  

1,749 

+ 

1,749 

Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

K913.  1919.  Decrease. 

Total  for  the  Union                                               $261,000  $1(63, 40>0  —     $  97,600 

Canada     5,050  5,050 

United  States                                                        1,600  3I7,<5I50  35,950 

United  Kingdom                                            2i5.2,000i  121,100  —  130,900 

Germany                                                         7,900    —  7,900 


Viv-war  almost  the  total  import  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  who  supplied 
a  netting  at  a  much  lower  price  than  any  other  country. 

The  high  price  overseas  and  a  considerable  development  in  manufacture  in  South 
Africa  have  kept  down  quantity  import.    Under  anything  like  normal  times,  the 

>rtg  in  quantity  will  increase  a  good  bit  over  last  year's  imports. 


Wire  Rope. 

Decrease 

Quantity,  1913.  Quantity,  1919.      or  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                                         Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  for  the  Union                                               75,812  6'5,7'31       —  10,081 

Canada       4  4 

United  States..                                                             712-  1,92-6'        +  1,8154 

United  Kingdom                                                        75,5151  &3,308       —  12,243 

Japan     493  493> 


Horse  Shoes. 

Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

Country  of  Origin.                                191i3.  1919.  Decrease. 

Total  for  the  Union                                             $100,000  $278,9 0^0  +  $175,900 

Canada     ....                96,100  +  96,100 

United  States                                                           3,600              165,100  +  161,700 

United  Kingdom                                                     94,000               17,500  —  76,500 


The  above  table  speaks  for  itself  as  indicating  the  trend  of  trade,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  greatest  of  credit  must  be  given  to  the  steel  company  shipping 
Canada  who,  realizing  the  possible  market,  laid  down  a  special  plant  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  trade.    How  far  they  succeeded  is  in  evidence  in  the  figures  of  trade. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  who  controlled  this 
trade  pre-war  state  that  the  indications  are  they  will  be  able  to  quote  freely  for 
delivery  in  the  near  future. 


Lamps  and  Lampware  (Not  Incandescent  Lamps.) 

Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

Country  of  Origin.                                1913.  1919.  Decrease. 

Total  for  the  Union..                                         $277,000  $272,600  —     $  4,400 

Canada     6,400  +  6,400 

United  States                                ..   ..   ..                71,000  177,350  +  106,350 

United  Kingdom                                                     92,000  51,450  —  40,550 

Germany                                                               100,000    —  100,000 

Sweden                                                                         3,901  16,440  +  12,500 

Japan.."     20,575  +  20,575 


Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  on  lanterns  which  are  appreciated  by  the  importers. 
Some  of  the  importing  trade  speak  with  praise  of  shipments  from  Canada  which  had 
been  delayed,  but  were  invoiced  at  the  indent  prices  when  the  market  price  had 
advanced  considerably. 
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The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  this  trade  is  on  lamp 
chimneys  as  well  as  lamps. 

The  pre-war  German  trade  was  on  the  fancy  decorated  hanging  lamps  well  known 
some  years  ago  in  Canada. 

Nails  and  Screws. 


Value. 

Value. 

Increase  or 

Country   of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Decrease. 

$359,000 

$1,604,300 

+ 

1,245,500 

60 

659,550 

+ 

659,490 

34,000 

552,150 

+ 

519,150 

207,000 

308,500 

+ 

101,500 

57,500 

57,500 
71,700 

13,300 

85,000 

+ 

24,750 

+ 

24,750 

For  the  future  a  separate  entry  in  the  customs  statistics  will  be  in  evidence  on 
wire  nails.  Wire  nails  this  year  in  the  total  shown  above  is  to  a  value  of  $1,060,000. 
the  balance,  nails  other  and  screws,  is  $544,300. 

The  wire  and  other  nails  from  Canada  are  often  called  for  in  tender  forms  for 
building  contracts.  The  packing  to  meet  the  several  local  conditions  has  been  made 
perfect  by  the  Canadian  shippers.  Imports  from  Canada  on  wire  nails  last  year  were 
to  a  value  of  $566,000;  the  balance  in  nails  other  and  screws  is  $73,350.  There  is 
actually  a  larger  export  from  Canada  which  cannot  be  traced  definitely,  as  there  is 
a  big  import  of  nails,  brads,  etc.,  for  the  shoemakers'  trade  which  is  bulked  in  the 
South  African  Customs  Statistics  as  Saddlers'  and  Shoemakers'  Kequisites.  This 
alone  would  add  at  least  another  $60,000  to  imports  from  Canada  on  nails. 

The  United  States'  share  of  this  trade  for  last  year  is  wire  nails,  $410,600,  nails 
other  and  screws,  $141,550. 

The  United  Kingdom's  proportion  is  reversed;  the  imports  on  wire  nails  is  only 
$31,600,  and  on  nails  other  and  screws,  $276,900. 

Sweden  has  been  making  steady  progress  on  this  import  line;  her  value  in  wire 
nails  last  year  was  $26,000  and  nails  other  and  screws,  $59,000. 

The  Argentine  Republic  shipped  in  wire  nails  only  last  year;  her  shipments  in 
the  year  1918  were  to  a  value  of  $69,000. 

Note. — The  second  instalment  of  this  report  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  June  22,  1920. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Canadian  Industries  Exhibi- 
tion, which  was  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  hall,  London,  from  June  7  to  19, 
failed  to  realize  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  Canadian  exhibitors,  because  the  attendance 
both  of  the  trade  and  the  public  was  disappointing,  although  it  improved  somewhat 
towards  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  This  was  particularly  regrettable  because,  while 
the  display  was  not  representative  of  all  Canadian  industries,  several  important 
Canadian  manufacturers  exhibited,  and  the  general  display  was  quite  attractive. 

The  inception  of  the  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition,  which  was  actually  the 
first  of  its  kind  held  in  th's  country — although  Canadian  industries  had  been  repre- 
sented to  some  extent  in  previous  Canadian  Government  exhibitions — was  due  to  an 
offer  made  last  summer  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Mission  in 
London,  by  Mr.  H.  Greville  Montgomery,  an  experienced  manager  of  London  trade 
exhibitions,  who,  having  secured  the  Agricultural  hall  for  a  fortnight  in  June,  sug- 
gested that  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  Canadian  industries 
would  advantageously  supplement  the  propaganda  work  which  the  mission  was  carry- 
ing on. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  ill-fate  has  dogged  the  venture  almost  throughout. 

By  thf  time  the  organizer  arrived  in  Canada  last  October,  many  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  bad  become  extremely  busy  owing  to  the  revival  of  an  active  home 
market  and  >aw  do  prospect  of  being  able  to  deal  with  export  trade;  and  although 
nl  exhibitors  were  secured  be  warrant  the  carrying  out  of  the  project,  a  num- 
ber  of  manufacturers  who  originally  promised  to  make  displays  subsequently  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so. 

A  further  misfortune,  and  indeed  q  severe  blow  to  the  prospects  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, was  thai  resulting  from  delay  in  transportation  and  delivery;  the  bulk  of  the 
exhibits  were  lying  at  the  London  docks  at  the  time  originally  advertised  for  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition,  which  necessitated  its  postponement  for  several  days  and 
•  .  turallv  eaused  general  disorganization. 

In  an\  case,  the  wisdom  of  holding  a  trade  exhibition — and  a  new  venture  at 
that—  during  the  ho:ght  of  the  summer  and  of  the  London  season  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable. 

The  original  intention  was  to  hold  an  exclusively  trade  exhibition,  admission  to 
would  be  limited  to  invitations,  but  it  was  subsequently  decided  that,  owing 
to  the  participation  of  the  Canadian  railways  and  similar  features,  the  public  should 
itted  by  payment  (hiring  the.  afternoon  and  evenings,  and  this  certainly  led 
some  of  th«'  exhibitors  to  expect  a  much  larger  attendance  of  the  public  than  resulted, 
and  for  this  reason  doubtlessly  some  of  the  exhibitors  neglected  to  personally  c'rcu- 
larize  arms  in  their  trade,  as  is  customary  in  trade  exhibitions  in  this  country.  Upon 
er  hand,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  several  of  the  manufacturers  who  made 
,   i  :  sive  displays  and  personally  invited  prospective  customers  to  call  and 
33  reported  excellent  results,  and  many  of  them  stated  that  they  could 
securi  .1  very  large  orders  if  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  fill  them. 
While  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  justification  in  the  complaints  made  by  the 
irs  generally  that  the  exhibition  had  not  been  sufficiently  advertised,  the  results 
•  subsequent  action  taken  in  this  direction  was  rather  to  attract  persons  wishing 
iew  the  free  displays  of  Canadian  films  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
t  ompany  than  business  men  wishing  to  inspect  the  manufacturers'  stalls. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  management  stated  that  they  had  issued  invitations  to 
1,000  business  firms,  including  several  thousand  names  furnished  by  the  Cana- 
:.  Government  Trade  Commissioners  in  this  country  as  known  to  be  interested  in 
i  anadian  products.    The  management  also  reported  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  exhi- 
tion  that  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  for  admission  at  the  turnstiles  aggregated 
al  1.2,000 ;  and  while  no  exact  check  was  kept  of  the  number  of  visitors  presenting 
aplimentary  tickets,  it  was  estimated  that  they  approximated  between  25,000  and 
30,000. 

[t  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  trade  exhibitions  which  are  annually 
held  in  London  and  elsewhere  are  established  events,  with  perfected  organizations, 
the  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition  was  an  entirely  new  departure,  and  as  such 
bound  to  encounter  initial  difficulties. 

A  subject  of  criticism  was  that  the  scope  of  the  exhibition  was  too  general, 
except  for  propaganda  purposes,  because  the  regular  series  of  trade  exhibitions 
referred  to  above  limit  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  trade  which  appeal  to 
i  -  engaged  in  that  trade  or  industry;  and  it  was  frequently  stated  that  no 
ticular  trade  was  sufficiently  represented  at  the  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition 
to  repay  the  ordinary  busy  buyer  for  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  a  special  visit  to 
Islington. 

It  might  be  suggested,  moreover,  that  should  further  exhibitions  of  this  kind  be 
held,  the  exhibitors  should  beforehand  organize  a  committee  of  Canadian  representa- 
tives to  supplement  the   efforts   of  the   management,  which   would  tend  to  better 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  exhibition  itself.  Although  it  was  a  private  venture 
with  which  the  Canadian  Government  was  in  no  way  connected,  Sir  George  Perley, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  perform  the  open- 
ing ceremony,  but  owing  to  other  pressing  engagements  found  it  impossible  to  be 
present  upon  the  postponed  date,  so  the  inauguration  was  kindly  undertaken,  at 
short  notice,  by  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  European  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  exhibits,  although  insufficient  to  necessitate  the  utilization  of  the  galleries 
and  outside  halls,  comfortably  filled  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  and  included  much 
that  was  interesting  and  attractive. 

While,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  list  of  exhibitors  which  is  given  later  on, 
several  industries,  notably  heavy  iron  and  steel,  and  confectionery,  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  display  was  far  from  representative  of  Canadian  resources,  a  notable 
omission  being  the  pulp,  paper  and  associated  industries,  with  the  exception  of  wall- 
paper. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  displays  were  made  by  the  resi- 
dent agents  and  distributors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  several  of  whom  reported  being 
disappointed  'at  the  last  moment  of  exhibits  which  they  had  confidently  expected. 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  all  was-  made  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  also  provided  the  free  displays  of  films  already 
alluded  to  and  rendered  every  possible  support  to  the  management  by  liberally  adver- 
tising the  exhibition.    The  Canadian  National  Railways  also  made  a  tasteful  display. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  newspapers  The  "Cyariadiam,  Gazette  and 
Canada  both  had  stalls  at  the  exhibition,  and  indeed  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

In  view  of  the  original  close  connection  of  the  project  with  the  Canadian  Mission 
in  London,  its  successors,  the  Overseas  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, agreed  to  maintain  an  office  in  the  exhibition,  where  an  official  was  in  constant 
attendance  The  three  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  who  are  at  present  in  the 
United  Kingdom — the  Bristol  and  Liverpool  Commissioners  being  at  present  in 
Canada — spent  several  days  at  the  exhibition,  interviewing  the  exhibitors  in  the 
endeavour  to  supply  information  about  export  openings,  and  to  render  all  possible 
assistance. 

List  of  Exhibitors. 

Iron.  Steel,  Hardware,  etc. — 

Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co..  Ltd..  Sydney,  N.S. 
Steel  Company  of  Canada.  Hamilton. 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

Sheet  Metal  Products  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

British  Smelting-  and  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

C.  A.  Dunham  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton. 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co..  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ont. 

Machine  and  Stamping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Maxwells,  Ltd.,  St.  Marys,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Connor  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Ottawa. 

Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Machinery — 

Spramotor  Co.,  London,  Ont. 

London  Gas  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Chase  Tractors  Corporation.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Acadia  Gas  Engines.  Ltd.,  Bridgewater,  N.S. 
Chocolates  and  Confectionery — 

Willard's  Chocolates,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Biscuit  and  Confectionery  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  exhibiting  for: — Cowan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  ;  McCormick  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Ont.  ;  C.  J.  Bodley  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Wm.  Neilson,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Patterson  Candy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Maple  Tree  Producers  Association,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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I'ianos,  t'tc. — 

i:<  11  Piano  and  Organ  Co.,  Ltd..  Guelph. 
Williams  Piano  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oshawa. 

rhu-k-Manning  Piano  and  Organ  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
Dohorty  Piano  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clinton,  Ont. 

Furniture,  etc. — 

.\h  l..u;an  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Simmons,  Ltd. 

Araprior  Cabinet  Co.,  Arnprior,  Ont. 
Kindel  tied  Co..  Ltd..  Stratford,  Ont. 

Chemicals,  etc. — 

gan,    Ltd.,   representing: — Canadian  Electro-Products  Co.,  Ltd.,    and  Canada 
Carbide  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  Bronze  Powder  Works,  Ltd..  Montreal. 
Palmolive  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Channell  Cbemieal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Stauntons,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Keg.  X.  Boxer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Leather — 

Breitbaupt  Leather  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
C.  EL  Peters'  Sons.  Ltd.,  St.  John.  N.B. 

Miscellaneous — 

Canadian  Polishes,  Ltd..  Hamilton. 
Imperial  Varnish  and  Colour  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Canadian  Bee  Supply  and  Honey  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto. 
E.  D.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Winona,  Ont. 

United  Kingdom  Merchants  and  Distributors  handling  various  miscellaneous  lines — 
John  B.  Keeble  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  acting  for — 
Meakins  &  Sons.  Ltd. 
Stratford  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Schultz  Bros.  Co. 
Canadian  Veneering  Co. 
Springer  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 
Gavenite  Products.  Ltd. 
Canadian  Woodenware  Co. 
Megantic  Broom  Mfg.  Co. 

Export  Association  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  representing — 
A.  Ramsay  &  Son  Co. 
C.  O.  Clark  &  Bro. 

Martin-Orme  Piano  Co.  p 
McClary  Mfg.  Co. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Windsor  Phonograph  and  Record  Co. 
British  Canadian  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  representing — 

The  Barnet-Canadian  Kitchen  Cabinet  and  other  Renfrew  industries. 
Canada  Overseas  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  showing  British  Columbia  salmon,  timber,  also  canned 

fruits,  jams,  etc. 
A.  H.  Parker  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Bristol,  acting  for — 

Maritime  Fish  Corporation. 

Eastern  Canneries,  Ltd. 

Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Creameries,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Cereal  and  Flour  Mills  Co. 
C.  H.  Dudemore  <Sr  Co.,  Ltd.,  exhibiting  models  of  British  Columbia  wooden  houses. 

Dominion  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  representing  the  "Elliot"  woodworking  machine  and  a 
variety  of  Canadian  machinery. 
S.  D.  Simond  &  Co..  Ltd.,  showing — Maple  products,  mincemeat,  and  various  canned  and 

preserved  goods. 
C.  H.  Baber :   Boots  and  shoes  of — ■ 

Blachford  Shoe  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 

Scott-Chamberlain,  Ltd. 

Getty  &  Scott. 

Nursery  Shoe  Co. 

Dominion  Industries,  Ltd.,  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  Canadian  manufactured  products. 
Sydney  Smith  :   flour,  grain  and  feed  products. 

Hill,  Seddon  &  Co.,  representing — Sales,  Ltd.,  H.  Levy  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Basque  Chemical  Co., 
Non-Such  Mfg.  Co.,  Satinette  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Normandy  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Smalls,  Ltd. 

T.  M.  Stevens  ■&  Co.,  showing  different  grades  of  British  Columbia  salmon  and  fruits. 
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DREDGING  THE  HARBOUR  OF  NASSAU,  BAHAMAS. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  the  Bahamas  writes :  ?  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Bahamas  Government  to  endeavour  to  have  a  portion  of  the  harbour 
of  Nassau  dredged  and  tenders  for  the  work  will  be  called  for.  Should  any  contractor 
in  Canada  desire  to  tender  for  the  work  I  would  suggest  that  he  come  down  and  go 
over  the  ground.  I  shall  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  Canadian  contractor  who 
may  be  interested." 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  received  from  Mr.  Curry  a  plan  of  the  harbour  of  Nassau,  with  particulars  of 
borings,  etc.,  in  the  harbour  with  depth  of  water  at  various  points  and  the  proportions 
of  sand,  hard  gravel,  soft  rock  or  marl,  soft  coral  rock,  etc.  Any  contractor  who  may 
be  interested  can  see  this  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


INDIAN  HIDES  AND  SKINS:  REPORTS  OF  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE 

COMMITTEE. 

In  1916  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  authorized  the  Committee  for  India 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  which  Sir  Charles  McLeod  is  chairman,  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  trade  in  Indian  raw  materials  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  Special  committees,  including 
commercial  experts,  were  formed  to  deal  with  various1  materials.  The  reports  of 
these  committees,  which  contain  important  information  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  extension  of  the  industrial  utilization  of  Indian  raw  materials,  are 
in  course  of  publication  as  a  series  of  volumes  by  Mr.  John  Murray. 

The  first  volume,  relating  to  Indian  hides  and  skins,  which  has1  just  been  issued, 
contains  the  reports  of  the  hides  and  tanning  materials  committee  on  cowhides 
(kips),  buffalo  hides,  and  goat  and  sheep  skins,  and  also  a  detailed  account  of 
the  trade  in  Indian  hides  and  skins.  The  most  important  of  these  products 
are  kips  and  goat  skins.  Before  the  war  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  of  kips 
from  India  was  about  £4,000,000,  whilst  goat  skins  to  the  value  of  over  £2,000,000 
were  annually  exported,  and  in  addition  over  £1,000,000  worth  of  tanned  goat  skins. 
The  annual  values  of  the  buffalo  hides  and  sheep  skins  exported  from  India  before 
the  war  were  about  £1,500,000  and  £900,000  respectively. 

At  one  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  exports  of  raw  Ind'an  kips  was  tanned  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  subsequently  both  the  tanning  of  the  hides  and  the  export 
trade  from  Calcutta  generally  passed  into  German  hands.  In  1913-14  the  value  of 
the  kips  exported  to  Germany  amounted  to  £2,000,000  and  to  Austria  £750,000,  whilst 
those  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  value  of  only  £63,000.  The  report  deals 
with  the  measures  necessary  to  recover  this  important  trade  and  to  keep  it  in  British 
hands,  and  recommendations  are  made  as  to  the  necessary  conditions  for  re-estab- 
lishing the  tanning  of  Indian  kips  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  One  of 
the  principal  recommendations  was  the  imposition  in  Tndia  of  an  export  duty  on 
the  kips,  with  a  rebate  to  tanners  within  the  British  Empire,  and  this  measure  has 
since  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  and  is  now  in  force.  The  committee 
also  favour  increased  tannage  in  Ind^a. 

Most  of  the  goat  skins  exported  from  India  are  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  tanned  by  the  chrome  process  for  the  production  of  glace  kid,  which 
is  largely  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  believed  that  a  great  extension  of  chrome 
tanning  in  Great  Brita'n  and  throughout  the  Empire  is  possible,  as  large  quantities 
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of  raw  goat  skins  are  available  in  Indian  and  other  British  possessions.  The  fact 
that  a  preferential  export  duty  on  raw  goat  skins,  similar  to  that  on  kips,  has  now 
bees  imposed  by  the  (Government  of  India  should  contribute  to  th:s  end. 

Before  the  war  goal  skins  tanned  in  India  were  largely  shipped  to  London  for 
disposal,  but  the  leather  was  mostly  utilized  in  foreign  countries  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fancy  articles,  which  in  turn  came  hack  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

TAXATION  OF  FOREIGN  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  SPAIN. 

(Commercial  Attache  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Madrid,  in  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

Heretofore  foreign  companies  could  carry  on  business  in  Spain  under  tax  laws 
which  were  not  repressive.  They  might  act  through  representatives  who  were  resident 
agents  or  tiny  could  establish  branches  which  were  organized  as  limited  liability 
companies.  The  tax  upon  resident  agents  ranged  up  to  6,000  pesetas  per  annum, 
l-'i-rrign  branches  paid  taxes  on  the  capital  devoted  to  the  business  in  Spain  or  upon 

ts,  according  to  whether  one  or  the  other  method  yielded  more  to  the  Spanish 
treasury. 

RECENT  LAW  FAVORING  SPANISH  COMPANIES. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  in  process  of  development  a  demand  for 
ation  favouring  Spanish  key  enterprises  over  those  representing  foreign  capital. 
Laws  were  passed  granting  subsidies  to  companies  which  purchased  their  materials 
in  Spain  and  limited  the  percentage  of  stock  held  by  foreigners.  Since  the  World 
War  the  demand  has  grown  that  Spanish  companies  in  general  be  placed  in  a  position 
more  favourable  than  foreign  enterprises. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  recently  adjourned  Cortes,  laws  were  passed  which  go 
far  toward  this  standard.    Legislation  adverse  to  foreign  enterprises  was  directed 

daily  against  foreign  banks,  but  the  provisions  of  the  law  signed  under  date  of 
April  29  include  also  clauses  which  appear  to  afTect  adversely  almost  all  foreign 
companies  doing  business  in  Spain. 

After  establishing  new  rates  of  taxation  the  new  measure  contains  provisions 
concerning  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  companies  shall  be  considered  taxable 
in  Spain  under  the  rates  of  the  tariff  established  in  the  law.  A  free  translation  of 
the  more  important  clauses  follow: — 

Second  provision. — -For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  provision  a  foreign  enter- 
prise will  be  understood  to  be  doing  business  in  Spain  when  it  has  in  one  or  several 
e  provinces  of  the  kingdom  factories,  workshops,  stores,  or  other  establishments, 
branches,  agencies,  or  representatives  authorized  to  contract  in  the  name  and  for  the 
account  of  the  enterprise. 

The  operations  carried  on  in  Spain  by  foreign  companies  by  means  of  special 
organizations  for  sale  or  simply  for  the  centralization  of  the  orders  which  various 
enterprises  may  fill,  create  for  said  enterprises  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  in  Spain 
even  in  the  case  that  the  organization  for  sale  or  the  centralization  of  orders  may 
have  its  own  legal  personality  and  may  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the 
kingdom  under  this  very  rate.  The  decision  on  the  fact  as  to  whether  a  company 
acts  as  a  sale  organization  or  for  the  centralization  of  orders  lies  in  the  competence 
of  the  Jurado  de  Utilidades.    *    *  *  * 

Article  6. — The  Jurado  de  Utilidades  shall  be  constituted  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  formed  of  the  chief  directors  of  "  Contribuciones  y  del  Timbre 
del  Estado,"  two  bankers,  managers,  or  directors  of  banks  which  possess  Spanish 
nationality  designated  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  proposal  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  two  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  designated  by  the 
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Minister.  *  *  *  After  having  made  the  necessary  investigation  in  each  case  the 
Jurado  de  Utilidades  shall  take  its  resolutions  according  to  the  promptings  of  con- 
science and  by  majority  vote.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  president  shall  decide.  *  *  * 
The  competence  of  the  Jurado  de  Utilidades  outlined  in  the  first  provision  of 
article  2,  and  in  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  thirteenth  provisions  of  article  3 
can  not  be  modified  except  by  law.  *  *  *  The  resolutions  of  the  Jurado  de 
Utilidades  shall  necessitate,  in  order  to  be  put  into  effect,  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Treasury.  If  he  dissents  he  shall  submit  the  affair  within  the  maximum 
period  of  one  month  to  the  council  of  ministers  which  shall  decide  definitely.  The 
judgments  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  those  of  the  Jurado  de  Utilidades  in 
matters  within  their  own  power  shall  not  be  impugnable  by  litigation  (no  son  impugn- 
ables  en  la  via  contenciosa). 


BASIS  ON  WHICH  FOREIGN  COMPANIES  SHALL  BE  TAXED. 

Another  provision  of  the  law  of  April  29  provides  the  basis  on  which  foreign 
companies  shall  be  taxed.    It  provides  that  there  shall  -be  taxed — 

B.  In  the  case  of  foreign  enterprises  which  carry  on  business  within  the  King- 
dom and  outside  of  it,  the  proportionate  part  of  the  profits  and  in  the  proper  case  of 
the  capital  corresponding  to  the  proportionate  amount  assigned  to  the  business  of 
the  enterprise  in  the  Kingdom.  This  amount  cannot  be  in  any  case  less  than  one- 
tenth,  and  its  determination  lies  within  the  competence  of  the  Jurado  de  Utilidades. 

This  statement  appears  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  liability  to  taxation  of 
foreign  companies  with  branches  in  Spain  and  to  sociedades  anonimas  organized  as 
virtual  branches  of  American  companies.  The  application  to  the  latter  should  be 
consideTed  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  April  25,  1911,  the 
fourth  article  of  which  reads  (free  translation) : — 

Those  societies  shall  be  considered  iSpanish  for  the  purpose  of  this  decree  which 
are  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  Spanish  legislation  and  which  have  taken  out 
their  incorporation  in  Spain. 

In  spite  of  what  is  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  administration  may 
consider  as  foreign  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  their  capital  as  a  basis  of 
taxation,  the  companies  which  although  complying  with  requirements  outlined  in  the 
above  paragraph,  have  one  of  the  following  characteristics: — 

(a)  When  the  administrators  of  the  company  lack  Spanish  nationality  or, 
although  possessed  thereof,  are  not  domiciled  in  Spain  in  sufficient  number  to  take 
decisions  concerning  the  business  of  the  company  by  themselves. 

(b)  Whenever  the  persons  legally  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany are  dependent  upon  some  foreign  entity,  whether  because  of  their  situation  as 
employees  or  by  contracts  or  stipulations  to  that  effect. 

(c)  Whenever,  because  of  the  corporate  name  inscribed  in  the  register  or  because 
of  any  words  of  which  the  company  may  make  use  in  advertisements  or  documents 
relating  to  its  mercantile  business,  it  appears  that  the  society  in  Spain  is  a  dependent 
of  a  foreign  organization. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  on  reliable  evidence  to  the  Spanish  administration 
that  there  exists  in  the  power  of  some  foreign  entity  enough  of  the  capital  stock  to 
allow  it  to  impose  its  decisions  upon  the  stockholders'  meetings  and  upon  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  company  in  question. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  PALESTINE  VIA  JAFFA  IN  1913. 

Che  following  table  giving  imports  and  their  values  into  Palestine  via  Jaffa  in 
L913  is  reproduced  from  a  British  consular  report.  It  does  not  indicate  present  trade 
conditions,  but  shows  what  was  imported  in  normal  times  before  the  war: — 


Aou,s   £  3,670 

Hedsteads   2  250 

Cattle  '  28,000 

Caustic  sods   12,700 

dement  .'      ..  7,'gso 

chemicals   10,580 

Cloth   15,000 

Coal  ,   14,780 

Coffee  •   51,900 

Cotton  goods   240,800 

Kinpty  sacks   13,528 

Fancy  goods   32,800 

Glassware   13,250 

Flour   150, 62^ 

Metal  goods   32,200 

Hides   15,800 

Furniture.  '.  v1.'  *  9,280 

Iron  grates  and  plates   24,192 

Linseed  and  machine  oil   11,000 

Machines                                                                                                *  15,320 

Motors  •   12,750 

Olive  oil   48,800 

Colours  ,   10,000 

Petrol   81,000 

Potatoes   4,400 

Conserves.  .  ''  ...  . ;. • ,  33,200 

Rice   63,430 

Salt   7.250 

Salt  and  dried  fish  .   9,800 

Printing  paper   9,000 

Sugar  ..  53,600 

Tiles  and  bricks   7,800 

Wood   107,000 

Tobacco  ||  !!  67,300 

Wines  and  spirits..   10,700 

Zinc,  copper,  tin  plates  and  iron   19,000 

Other  articles  >  ..   ..  55,580 


Grand  total   £1,306,135 


BRISBANE,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  QUEENSLAND. 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  Australia,  is  situated  in  Stanley  county,  om. 
the  banks  of  the  river  Brisbane,  25  miles  from  its  mouth  on  Moreton  bay.  The  city 
is  built  on  a  series  of  hills  rising  from  the  river  banks,  but  some  parts  occupying 
low-lying  areas  have  been  the  scene  of  disastrous  floods.  The  main  streets  and  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  formed  by  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  a  southward  bend  of  the 
The  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  well  provided  with  parks,  and 
there  is  good  service  of  electric  cars  and  omnibuses,  and  of  river  ferries.  There  are 
boot  factories,  soap  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  tobaco  factories.  There  is 
wharfage  accommodation  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  permitting  vessels  drawing  29 
el  it  high  water  to  load.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  in  1916-17  totalled 
1,894,846  tons.  Iron,  machinery  and  general  merchandise  form  the  principal  imports, 
and  the  exports  are  chiefly  coal,  sheep,  tallow,  wool,  frozen  meat  and  hides.  Popula- 
tion (1916),  169,000. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives 
a  general  view  of  Brisbane. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  TIMBER  RESOURCES. 

(London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

Although  Czecho-SIovakia  is  better  known  as  a  well-developed  agricultural  and 
industrial  country,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  comparatively  small 
European  republic  ranks  among  the  most  richly  wooded  countries  of  Europe,  her 
woodland  covering  no  less  than  32  per  cent  of  her  total  area.  Not  only  so,  but  if 
Carpathian  Russia,  whose  political  future  is  yet  undecided,  is  destined  to  become  one 
with  Czecho-SIovakia,  there  would  be  a  huge  total  of  12,355,000  acres  covered  with 
forests  and  woods,  or,  in  other  words,  a  wooded  acreage  four  times  larger  than  that 
of  England.  Judging  by  the  annual  after-growth,  and  by  the  timber  and  wood 
obtained,  the  normal  produce  of  the  forests  in  the  Czecho-SIovakia  Republic  may 
be  estimated  at  16,000,000  cubic  metres.  This  proportion  of  the  two  main  kinds  of 
timber  as  at  present  obtained  is  on  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of  timber  and  40  per 
cent  of  firewood,  but  in  normal  times  the  percentage  of  timber  would  be  much 
larger,  as  the  recent  economic  crisis  and  the  shortage  of  coal  has  made  an  imperative 
demand  for  the  supply  of  all  wood  that  could  be  spared  for  fuel.  With  an  increased 
production  of  coal  and  a  sufficient  number  of  railway  trucks,  there  is  hope  for  an 
increase  in  the  annual  yield  of  timber  to  the  extent  of  12,000,000  cubic  metres.  The 
timber  is  particularly  suitable  for  building  material,  and  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  planks,  railway  sleepers,  etc.,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  fabrics.  When 
under  the  Austrian  regime  the  wood  of  Czecho-SIovakia  was  exported  unmanufac- 
tured as  logs,  the  greater  part  being  sent  to  Germany,  where  it  was  manufactured 
and  placed  on  the  world's  markets.  With  post-war  independence  and  all  the  encour- 
agement it  has  brought,  Czecho-SIovakia  is  endeavouring  to  manufacture  the  wood 
from  her  forests  by  home  industry,  and  she  seems  in  practically  every  way  to  be  well 
on  the  road  to  complete  equipment  in  this  direction.  The  chief  interest  of  British 
timber  merchants  in  the  forests  and  wood  production  of  Czecho-SIovakia  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  sufficient  surplus  of  timber 
available  for  export  to  supply  a  much-needed  want  in  England,  with  a  possible  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  to  the  consumer,  wlr'ch  we  know  is  almost  solely  governed  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  That  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question 
— at  least  so  far  as  the  exportation  of  timber  is  concerned — is  shown  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Czecho- Slovakia  Trad^  Journal,  which  points  out  that,  in  spite  of  enor- 
mous domestic  requirements,  there  will  be  a  considerable  surplus  of  timber  for  export, 
and  in  estimating  the  total  quantity  of  planks  and  deals  likely  to  be  shipped  abroad 
during  th's  year,  it  places  the  figure  at  3,000,000  cubic  metres.  This  total,  by  the 
way,  will  be  supplemented  by  an  exportation  of  furniture,  packing  cases,  and  other 
manufactured  articles. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES. 

{London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

That  the  manufacture  of  paints  will  ultimately  be  an  important  industry  in  South 
Africa  is  highly  probable.  Hitherto  paint-making  ingredients  have  been  imported 
from  foreign  sources,  but  it  appears  that  the  oversea  trade  in  these  mate:  ials  will  meet 
increasing  competition  from  local  production,  as  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  earth 
pigments,  ochres  and  oxides,  from  which  almost  every  colour  may  be  obtained,  are  said 
to  exist  in  South  Africa.  Imports  of  ochres  and  of  linseed  oil  are  diminishing.  Ac-  rd- 
ing  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Johannesburg,  although  the  local  manufacture  of 
paints  is  forging  ahead,  the  output  is  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  there 
is  still  a  comparatively  large  field  fer  exports  of  this  class  to  South  Africa.  The 
United  Kingdom  leads  in  the  imports  of  paints  and  varnishes,  and  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  varnish  trade,  while  she  ranks  first  in  the  imports  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes of  "  all  other  kinds."  The  United  States  leads  in  the  imports  of  turpentine  and 
substitutes,  water  colours  and  distempers.   Ready-made  paints  for  the  jobbing  trade  ar^ 
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usually  Bold  in  lever  tins,  packed  48  tins  to  the  case,  jme  better  class  of  goods  for 
specialists  arc  commonly  shipped  in  closed  cans  of  2  and  5  gallons  of  imperial  measure. 

in:  !•>  weight  is  generally  per  100  pound,  but  some  merchants  prefer  quotations 
0O  11.  pounds.  A-  ;i  rule,  quoting  a  net  price  is  declared  to  bring  quicker  results  than 
giving  various'  discounts,  particularly  inasmuch  as  the  most  common  means  of  settle- 
incut  in  trade  .»i  uu>  kind  is  by  cash  against  documents.  IJlowever,  goods  are  fre- 
quently placed  through  agents,  and  different  prices  quoted,  with  terms  of  credit  rang- 
ing frcin  "•"  i    t»0  to  !>0  days.    White  zinc  is  not  used  in  large  quantities,  and  that  which 

rted  i b  principally  of  Britisih  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  white  lead  is 
extent-  v< employed,  and  the  Oniited  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  imports.  Colours 
in  oils  and  japan  are  not  used  to  a  large  extent-.  Dry  colours  are  handled  in  large 
quantities  in  the  form  <>t"  water  paints,  known  by  the  name  of  distempers.   Almost  every 

-  .mi  Bale  ii'i  South  Africa.  ( '.arriage  manufacturers  use  dry  colours  in  fairly 
go  d  amounts.  Knamels  are  also  sold  in  the  large  trade  centres,  and  are  mostly  white 
c  quality.  Probably  the  most  effective  manner  of  introducing  new  brands  of 
pa  ate  and  of  extending  sales  is  by  means  of  judicious  advertising.  Practically  all 
manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  resort  to  this  method  of  popularizing  their  goods. 
Folder-  showing  varieties  and  colours  of  paints  are  also  distributed. 

INDIA'S  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(British  Export  Trade  Gazette.) 

The  vastness  of  the  Indian  market,  and  the  even  greater  vastness  of  its  commer- 
cial possibilities,  are  still  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  majority  of  British 
ss  men.    One  or  two  facts,  however,  stand  out  with  startling  force,  the  first 
:hc  rapid  development  of  Indian  industrialism,  the  second  the  rapid  growth  of 
American  trade  with  the  market,  and  the  third  the  serious  decline  in  the  British 
of  the  trade.    Take  iron  and  steel  goods.    Before  the  war  United  Kingdom 
manufactures  of  this  class  represented  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.    To-day  they 
are  but  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent,  and  American  goods  are  imported  to  upwards  of  40 
lent.    As  for  local  production  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  this  developed  remarkably 
during  the  war  in  fulfilment  of  Government  contracts;  but  the  plant  extensions  as, 
for  example,  of  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  installed  for  service  in  the  prosecu- 
of  the  war,  are  now  being  devoted  to  supplying  the  industrial  needs  of  India. 

GROWING  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

T"-day  the  great  Tata  Works  are  producing  not  only  steel  rails  and  sleepers,  the 
original  products  to  which  they  were  devoted,  but,  in  addition,  plates,  sheets,  bars, 
ts,  wire,  and  electrically  produced  high-grade  steel;  while  in  addition  the  most 
date  plants  are  turning  out  large  quantities  of  such  by-products  as  coke,  coal- 
ozol,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid  to  feed  a  further  group  of  indus- 
triea  which  are  being  established.    Indian  enterprise  and  capital  are  indeed  being 
Lienerously  with  the  aim  of  making  the  country  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting 
m  regard  to  such  industries,  and  several  other  important  steel  and  iron  works  are 
being  set  up  in  Bengal  for  furthering  this  aim. 

A  Great  Market  for  Engine ering  Supplies. 

The  next  10  years  will  witness  enormous  industrial  expansion  in  India,  and 
;raets  are  certain  for  electrical  plant,  mining  machinery,  steel-works  plant, 
<->il-orushing  and  refining  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  all  descriptions  of  engineer- 
ing supplies  for  industrial  purposes.  Before  the  war  Great  Britain  had  a  firm  hold 
on  what  there  was  of  this  trade,  but  American  firms  took  advantage  of  their  unioue 
opportunity  for  supplying  the  market  during  the  great  conflict,  and  their  competition 
must  now  be  reckoned  a  permanent  factor.  At  present,  however,  no  American 
machinery  manufacturers  appear  to  have  opened  branches  in  India,  and  in  this 
to  be  established. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  July  2,  1920. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Flax. 


Rye. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.. , 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  and  Smith  

Eastern- Richardson  


Bushels. 

22,279 
37,582 
53,124 

396,265 
36,927 
59,584 

132,018 
19,559 

117,297 

256,980 
86,690 
100,260 
134,309 
36,191 
80,085 


Bushels. 

10,148 
(-)  1,702 
833 
15,917 
7,079 
22,569 
31,824 
15,254 

14,783 

30,417 
39,902 
47,321 
28,336 
5,913 
23,516 


Bushels 

21,496 
46,085 
18,541 
14,616 
96,887 
22,410 
39,817 
4,169 
Clo 
18,875 

94,964 
70,129 
37,744 
13,964 
7,003 
30,176 


Bushels. 


13,108 
50,094 


20,682 
29,480 


16,139 

43 

295 
89,962 
82,98 
15,135 


13,271 


Bushels. 

13,294 
5,169 
1,980 
2,969 
529 
3,192 
4,893 
6,253 

69 

15,514 
2,613 
6,503 
1,910 

222 
798 


Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators.. 
Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators . 


1,569,150 


292,110 


536,876 


331,196 


65,908 


310,923 


96,952 


24,545 


82 


Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator... 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver,  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 


1,619,357 
1,366,141 
1,071,529 
7,590 


23,959 
15,044 
220,721 


324 
1,503 
17,465 


.1,784 
8,712 
58 


5,690 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . . 


4,064,617 


259,724 


19,292 


20,554 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

West  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.... 
*  "  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1.&  2... 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co..  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B..C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   


23,400 
,139,776 

43,620 
224,166 


None  in 
51,924 


store. 


8,116 
74,139 
3,232 


123,535 


721,394 
125,318 

73,095 


99,846 


54,967 


7,001 


1,676 


835,296 

,125,150 
948,835 
90,078 


)8,938 
5,727 


764,446 
45,759 


16,889 


35,148 


15,429 


1,378 
None  in 
None  in 


store. 


Total  Public  Elevators. . . 
*Total  Country  Elevators. 


6,385,276 


517,103 


1,049,010 


16,1 


3,817,363 


2,308,361 


923,754 


3X<). 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porta — 

*Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  


Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 
Total  Quantity  in  Store  


10,330 
10,330 


573,446 
573,  146 


34,657 
Not  re 

34,657 


ported 


16,157.659 


4,017,696 


2.5SS. 131 


36,286 
36,286 


711.521  121,773 


♦Week  ending  June  25,  1920. 
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Grades  ol  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ended  July  2,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  5  Wheat  

No.  6  "   

Other  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

509,559 
252,905 
199,453 
07,815 
23,639 
7,792 
507,927 



Bushels. 

2,198,957 
734,908 
311,187 
35,443 
42,513 
37,838 
703,711 



Bushels. 

1,548,655 
1,947,558 
1,174,764 
352,587 
57,006 
02,018 
1,242,088 

Bushels. 

4,257,171 
2,935,491 
1,085,404 
455,845 
123,158 
108,248 
2,453,720 

Totals  

Oats- 
No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  44   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed  

Other  

1,569,150 

4,004,017 

6,385,270 

12,019,043 

60,865 
72,271 
17,221 
30,373 
37,730 
73,650 

13,700 
13,928 
32,239 
18,482 
22,027 
158,082 

112,007 
47,270 
8,897 
18,283 
73,051 

250,989 

187,238 
133,475 
58,357 
07,138 
133,408 
489,321 

Totals  

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

292,110 

259,724 

517,103 

1,008,937 

331,832 
730,429 
257,151 
190,810 
94,950 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

55,371 
420,517 
36,486 
7,623 
16,879 

4,195 
3,253 
5,173 
1,934 
4,737 

272,260 
300,059 
215,492 
181,253 
73,340 

Other  

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada.. 

536,876 

19,292 

1,049,010 

1,005,178 

189,447 
55,189 
46,987 

1,210 
1,030 
5,520 
10,513 
1,009 

190,063 
50,825 
52,507 
10,513 
41,242 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

Other  

39,573 

Totals  

331,190 

20,554 

351,750 

Rye- 
No.  2  C.W  

40,870 

40,870 

2,259 
13,740 
25,000 

No.  3  "   

2,259 
8,050 
8,717 

Rejected  

5,090 

Other  

16,889 

Totals  

Total  quantity  in  store.. , 

05,908 

5,690 

10,889 

88,487 

2,795,240 

4,369,877 

7,908,278 

15,133,395 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  United  States 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July  2,  1920, 
with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  2,  1920— 

Country  Elevators  

Total  

Bushels. 

1,569,150 
310,923 
4,064,617 
3,817,363 
10,330 
6,385,276 

Bushels. 

1,226,090 
121,579 
305,260 

3,621,804 
644,389 

1,585,002 

Bushels. 

2,795,240 
432,502 

4,369,877 

7,439, 167 
654,719 

7,968,278 

16,157,659 

7,502,124 

23,659,783 

Total.  

1,772,063 
888,455 
7,868,294 

4,231,234 
1,076,709 
3,784,264 

6,003,297 
1,965,164 
11,652,558 

10,528,812 

9,092,207 

19,621,019 

Tul ii  5  1Q1R  

%f  lit  (f   ')  f    1  «7  I  O 

Total  

568 , 074 
79,862 
4,186,071 

12      A  C\*7  OAT 

6,497,397 
1,569,195 
6,886,628 

7 , 065 ,4/1 
1,649,057 
11,072,699 

4,834,007 

14,95-3,220 

19,787,227 

Total  

pt    no  O  /(AC 

7,633,405 
670,948 
3,918,500 

er    coo  oo  < 

5, 523,334 
405,010 
7,465,008 

13, 156, 739 
1,075,958 
11,383,508 

12,222,853 

13,393,352 

25,616,205 

Tub/  7  1916  

%f  U  i  (f     1  v    1(71  V 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

Total  

13,483,551 
1,417,617 
5,963,786 

6,566,048 
387,648 
6,818,301 

20,049,599 
1,805,265 
12,782,087 

20,864,954 

13,771,997 

34,636,951 

July  8,  1915— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

2,429,777 
161,802 
1,043,664 

2,236,080 
174,595 
1,890,404 

4.665,857 
336,397 
2,934,068 

3,635,243 

4,301,079 

7.936,322 

PAPER  PULP  TO  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  PAPYRUS  IN  ZULUXAND. 

Arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from  papyrus  grass  in  Zululand 
are  now  in  progress.  A  Norwegian  company  (Walmer  Papyrus  Pulp  Company)  Lave 
secured  a  concession  over  several  hundred  square  miles  from  which  to  reap  all  reeds 
and  papyrus  grass,  which  are  considered  to  be  excellent  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  pulp.  Charles  J.  Piser,  consul  at  Cape  Town,  reports  that  the  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  £160,000  ($779,000).  A  factory  capable  of  turning  out  6,000 
tons  of  pulp  a  year  is  now  being  erected  at  ITmfolosi.  Most  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  was  obtained  in  the  United  States 

The  company  intend  at  first  only  to  manufacture  paper  pulp.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  fully  40,000  tons  of  raw  material  to  produce  the  6,000  tons  of  pulp, 
but  as  the  growth  of  this  grass  is  perennial,  and  the  area  where  it  is  found  is  so 
extensive,  an  abundance  of  raw  material  is  assured  cadi  year. 

The  papyrus  has  to  be  cut  by  hand  in  the  same  way  as  sugar  cane.  The  grass 
is  dried,  passed  through  a  cutting  machine,  and  then  pressed  and  lime-washed.  An 
abundance  of  cheap  coloured  labour  is  available.  Later  on  the  company  intends  to 
extend  its  operations  to  the  manufacture  of  £>aper,  textiles,  and  bags. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlanta  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  July  2,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rarley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts   Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rush. 

323,179 

Rush. 
101,327 

Rush. 

23,649 

Rush. 

26,571 

Rush. 

7,224 

Bush. 

Rush. 

481,950 
337,459 
113,518 

Rail.... 

;>:.!>  1 1 

43,313 

8,827 

3,464 

1' hiv ate  Terminal  Elevators. 


Baoeipta            Rail. . . . 

Shipments  Vend 

178,47] 
is:?,  30< 
84,743 

92,782 

8,712 

279,965 
183,300 
125,684 

Rail.... 

85,923 

15,018 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail. . .  . 

17. 192 

319,624 

20,964 
61,857 

2,818 
1,611 

13,987 
32 

1,626 
1,626 

56,587 
384,750 

Shipments  Rail  — 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

Receipts  Rail  

746,047 
1,024,309 

938,348 
907,942 

150,688 
126,470 

101,231 
87,928 

1,936,314 
2,146,649 

Shipments  Rail  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Ray  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

252,634 
844,731 

107,139 
311,614 

359,773 
1,203,937 

Shipments  Rail  

47,592 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

560,585 
1,500 
476,250 
152,155 

560,585 
5,105 
476,250 
164,466 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel.. 

1,941 

1,664 

Rail.... 

11,253 

1,058 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

429,773 
477,187 
707,310 
391,867 

5,801 
109,955 

8,243 
6,641 

443,817 
593,783 
707,310 
468,798 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail  .. 

52,998 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

1,242,992 
478,687 
1,183,560 
1,388,753 

112,940 
11,896 

8,243 
8,305 

1,364,175 
598,888 
1,183,560 
1,837,201 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

375,865 

72,583 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel. . 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ended  July  2nd,  1920,  in  comparison  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 


— 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

Bush. 
29,981 

Bush. 

Bush. 
27,436 

Bush. 
57*417 
274,079 
290,301 
253,177 
1,608,184 
1,894,832 
1,070 

Midland  Elev.  Co  

249,012 
188,405 
220,680 
1,022,575 
1,125,151 

25,067 

101,896 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

32,497 

8,393 
1,070 

Pt.  McNicoll,  C.P.R  

Harbour  Comm'rs  Montreal  1  and  2,  

40,721 

544,888 
761,288 

Total  

2,805,823 

172,598 

1,331,243 

69,396 

4,379,060 

7,819 

809,940 

230,054 

27,207 

1,075,020 

Georgian  Bay  Elevators. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 

564,597 
158,551 
80,997 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

609,283 
109,392 
71,028 
48,490 

Rye  

Oats  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

35,842 

836,349 

1,107,240 

Rye  

16,884 

244,090 

368,438 

3,905 

2,331 

CASH  ON  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  WITH  INDIA. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  draws  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  the  system  of  value  payable  parcels  now  in  force  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  India  and  Ceylon. 

By  this  system  parcels  not  exceeding  11  pounds  in  weight  and  £-10  in  value  may 
now  be  sent  by  parcels  post  to  India;  the  actual  postage  fees  being  paid  by  the  sender, 
and  the  value  of  the  parcel,  plus  delivery  fee,  being  collected  by  the  post  office  authori- 
ties from  the  addressee  and  remitted  by  the  authorities  to  the  sender. 

The  system  is  one  which  has  long  been  in  use  in  India,  and  is  especially  popular 
with  Europeans  living  in  the  small  Mofuss-il  stations.  British  "  exiles  "  and  wealthy 
natives  who  have  acquired  western  tastes  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
articles  from  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  well-known  firms  in  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  etc.,  and  having  such  articles  of  their  choice  sent  to  them  by  the  V.P.P.  system. 

Up  to  the  present,  moreover,  in  many  cases  very  high  prices  are  being  asked  for 
goods  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture,  and  Europeans  will  therefore  welcome  the 
chance  of  getting  articles,  such  as  apparel  and  books,  at  reasonable  prices  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom^  more  particularly  as  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  in  favour 
of  imports  from  this  country. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

A.  G.  Mimmh  v.  Limited.  1  neorporat ors :  William  Langley  Bond,  advocate  and 
K.i  .;  Lucien  Beauregard,  advocate;  and  others- — all  of  Montreal.  Capital,  $250,000, 
divided  into  2,500  Bharos  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Owen  Sound  Cereal  Mills, Limited,  Incorporators :  Matthew  Robert  Duncan  and 
Charles  Herbert  Thompson,  merchants;  William  Haston,  miller;  'and  others — all  of 
Owen  Sound.  Capital  $11)0.(1(1(1,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Owen  Sound. 

I  Rose  Castle  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Arthur  Ramsay 
B  KA    :  Rufus  Clemenl  Holden,  Junior,  advocate;  Herbert  William  Shearer, 

manag  r;  and  others  aU  of  Montreal.  Capital  $1,500,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares, 
of  $1,000  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

I  Paperboard  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  ILenry  Hague  Davis, 

Lej  Beatty,  John  Kudd  Rumball,  Edward  Henry  Brower  and  Lawrence 
Alfred  Langriau,  all  of  Toronto,  solicitors.  Capital  $5,000,000,  divided  into  50,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

rhe    North    Eastern   Drug  and  Chemical  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
r   Irwin   Morison,  Westmount,  agent;  Zotique  Cardinal,  druggist;  Frank 
agent;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.    Capital,  '$100,000,  divided  into  1,000 
si    res  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

3portation  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Alexander  Joseph  Don- 
d   Frederick  William  Grant,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  Midland, 
Out.    Capital  $500,000,   divided   into   5,000   shares   of  $100   each.     Chief  place  of 
business,  Midland. 

Duni  's  Auto  Markers,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Colville  Sinclair  and  Shirley 
Greenshields  Dixon,  advocates — all  of  Montreal,  and  others.  Capital  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

D.  '>.  Loomis  &  Son,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Perley  Wells,  Charles  Dick- 
inson White,  Walter  Harold  Lynch,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Sherbrooke.  Cap- 
ital $1,300,000,  divided  into  13,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Montreal. 

Motors,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Ernest  Macaulay  Dillon  and  Ray 
Th  irnley  Birks,  gentlemen;  Ethel  Louise  Helen  Scott,  accountant;  and  others1 — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $1,500,000,  divided  into  150,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Toronto. 

The  Slade  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Russell  Pierce 
Locke  and  Howard  Addison  Hall,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Owen  Sound. 

I  impany,  Limited.  Gordon  Walters  MacDougall  and  Lawrence  Macfar- 
lane,  K.C/s;  Gregor  Barclay,  William  Bridges  Scott  and  Adrian  Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen,  advocates,  all  of  Montreal.  Capital,  $60,000,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of 
8  per  cent  first  cumulative  preference  stock  of  $100  each  and  100,000  shares  of  7  per 
^ent  cumulative  convertible  preference  stock  of  $100  each,  and  400,000  shares  of 
common  stock  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ontario. 

Alfred  Patterson  Candy  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alfred  Patterson 
candy  manufacturer;  and  others — all  of  Brantford.  Capital  $75,000,  divided  into 
3,000  shares  of  $25  each.    Cltief  place  of  business,  Brantford. 
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The  Kingston  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Alex- 
ander MacKinnon,  Kingston,  engineer;  and  others,  of  New  York.  Capital  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Kingston. 

The  Toronto  Computing  Scale  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Parker 
and  Maurice  Crabtree,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Nautical  Togs,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Andrew  Edward  Rea,  James  Birming- 
ham Rea,  manufacturers;  John  Alexander  Macintosh,  barrister-at-law ;  and  others — ■ 
all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Head  office, 
Toronto. 

Jackson  Drier  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Samuel  King  and  Oscar 
Heuraan  King,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000,  divided 
into  2,000  shares  of  $50  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Cut-Soles,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Stewart  Scott,  manufacturer;  Charles 
Francis  Brigham,  manager;  and  others — all  of  Gait.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into 
2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Gait. 

Soap-Perfumes,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Andrew  Allison  Adams,  James  John 
Maclennan  and  John  Noble  Black,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

United  Shoe  Shops,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Edward  Day,  Joseph  Patrick 
Walsh,  and  Frederick  Robinson  Marshall,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  '50,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Head  office, 
Hamilton. 

Orton  Motor  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alfred  Orton ;  manufacturer ; 
Reginald  G.  R.  MacKenzie,  solicitor,  Petrolia;  and  others.  Capital  $500,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Head  office,  Petrolia. 

Zuber  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Howard  Addison  Hall, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital,  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  ove,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Triangle  Conduit  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Antliff, 
Kent,  accountant;  Guy  Meredith  Jarvis  and  iWlWfrid  Campbell  Milne,  barristers-at- 
law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,CC0  shares  of  $100 
each.    Llead  office,  Toronto. 

Instantaneous  Electric  Heater  (Canada)  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Edward 
Day,  Joseph  Patrick  Walsh  and  Frederick  Robinson  Marshall,  barristers-at-law;  and 
others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  25,000  shares  of  $10  each. 
Head  office,  Toronto. 

Myles  Shoe  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Herbert  Sedgewick,  John 
Wellington  Pickup,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Fisheries  &  Storage  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Herbert  Andrew 
Short,  fish  dealer,  of  Port  Stanley;  and  others.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  L,500 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Port  Stanley. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TENDERS. 

I  pies  of  tender  forms  ami  spivitications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
file  No.  20(503). 

As  these  tenders  elose  at  too  early  a  date  to  permit  posting  from  Canada,  manu- 
facturers  OOuld  instruct  their  Australian  representatives  to  prepare  and  lodge  quota- 
tions in  the  proper  form  within  the  specified  time. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No,  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

....  July  19,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  three   (3)  electrically- 

driven  quarry  cranes,  as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  two  (2)  electrically- 
....  July  19,  1920.  driven  centrifugal  pumps,  as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  four  (4)  stiff-leg  der- 
....  July  19,  1920.  ricks,  as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  two  (2)  cableways,  as 
....  July  19,  1920.  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  two  (2)  jaw  crushers, 
....  July  19,  1920.  as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  three  (3)  concrete 
....  July  19,  1920.  mixers,  as  specified. 

1  bender  forms  and  specifications  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 

R  3S   1  □  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  P'ost- 

r  General's  Department,  Melbourne.    These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are 
the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  20603). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed  to  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — • 

No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

September  7,  1920.  35,628  telephones  of  various  kinds,  as  specified. 

1635.  September  7,  1920.  356  miles  cable,  paper  insulated,  lead  covered, 

as  specified. 

400  miles  cable,  enamelled  wire,  cotton  covered, 
lead  sheated,  as  specified. 

9 1  miles  cable,  india-rubber  insulated,  bees- 
waxed and  lead  covered,  as  specified. 

6 J  miles  of  cable,  silk  and  cotton  insulated, 
beeswaxed  and  braided,  as  specified. 

3i  miles  of  cable,  submarine,  telegraph  rubber, 
as  specified. 

MACHINE  MADE  "  REAL  "  LACE. 

( Consul  Calvin  M.  Hitch,  Nottingham,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  invention  has  just  been  patented  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation  ''real" 
II.  I  .  Soar,  of  10  Oxford  street,  Long  Eaton,  Nottingham,  which  it  is 
claimed  will  revolutionize  the  present  methods  of  making  imitation  real  laces.  The 
inventor  states  that  by  means  of  his  invention,  which  is  an  attachment  to  an  ordinary 
Levers  lace  machine,  he  can  produce  the  lace  the  entire  width  of  the  machine,  either 
in  breadths  from  one  inch  upward  or  the  full  width  of  the  machine  for  allover  nets. 
Thus,  a  machine  100  inches  wide  could  be  made  to  produce  100  breadths  of  one  inch, 
or  50  of  two  inch,  and  so  on.  Two  sets  of  jacquards  are  used,  one  operating  the  warp 
threads  and  the  other  the  bobbin  threads. 

The  inventor  considers  that  these  machines  can  be  worked  by  female  labour, 
and  that  the  laces  could  be  produced  cheaply.  Hitherto  imitation  real  laces  have 
been  made  on  the  small,  rapid,  circular  machine  which  weaves  but  two  breadths. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requiring  Addresses. 
Roumanian  Paper  Requirements. 

(Note. — The  following  group  of  trade  inquiries  emenate  from  the  chief  paper  users 
of  Roumania.  This  kingdom  is  turning  to  Canada  in  search  of  new  buying 
markets  to  replace  her  former  European  sources  of  supply,  and  a  complete 
re-stock  must  take  place  before  her  paper-using  industries  can  resume  their  peace 
status.  A  considerable  series  of  articles  upon  Roumanian  trade  prospects  com- 
mence in  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  from  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Bucharest.) 

1265.  Paper. — A  newspaper  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  newsprint  paper. 

1266.  Paper. — A  newspaper  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  newsprint  paper. 

1267.  Paper. — A  newspaper  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  newsprint  paper  as  well  as  any 
other  kind  of  book  paper. 

1268.  Paper. — A  book  printing  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  newsprint  as  well  as  any 
kind  of  cheap  and  fine  paper. 

1260.  Paper. — A  printing  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  paper  in  general. 

1270.  Paper. — A  printing  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  paper. 

1271.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Roumania  for  sale  of  books  and  stationery  in  general 
desire  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export 
all  kinds  of  paper. 

1272.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Roumania  for  printing  and  sale  of  books  and  stationery 
in  general  desire  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  all  kinds  of  paper. 

1273.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  par- 
ticulars from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  paper  in  general. 
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Boots  and  Shoes  and  Leather. 

1-7  L  Leather.  A  leading  tinn  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  a  \d 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  positron  to  export  all  sorts  of  leather. 

1-7.V  Leather.  A  leading  Roumanian  firm  are  desirous  to  receive  quotations 
and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  linns  in  a  position  to  export  leather  of  all  sorts. 

l_7«'.  Leather  and  skins.  A  tinn  in  Konniania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  leather  and  skins  of 
all  kinds. 

1l'77.  Boots  and  shoes.    A  tinn  in  Konniania  are  desirous  to  receive  quotations 

ther  particulars  from  Canadian  linns  in  a  position  to  export  'boots  and  shoes. 
l-'7s.  Boots  and  shoes.    A  leading  firm  in  Roumania  are  desirous  to  receive 
quotations  and  other  partieulas  from  Canadian  firms  in  a' position  to  export  boots  and 

shoes. 

L279.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  leading  firm  in  Roumania  are  desirous  to  receive 
quotations  and  other  particulars'  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  boots 
and  shoes. 

1280,  Rubber  shoes. — A  leading  firm  in  Roumania  are  desirous  to  receive  quota- 
tion- and  pother  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  rubber  boots 

and  shoes.  j  ; 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

1281.  Flour,  potatoes,  and  fish. — Havana  commission  merchant,  who  has  been 
in  i he  foodstuffs  business  in  Cuba  for  several  years,  wishes  to  estabb'sh  business  rela- 
tions  with  Canadian  concerns  dealing  in  flour,  potatoes,  cod  and  other  fish. 

L282.  Foodstuffs. — An  important  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations 
and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  'n  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  fresh 
or  canned  foodstuffs. 

L283.  Feeds,  flour,  and  gypsum. — Havana  commission  merchant  with  good  finan- 
cial backing  wishes  agencies  for  Canadian  hay,  oats,  flour,  gypsum,  and  foodstuffs  in 
general. 

1284.  Textiles.— A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  par- 
ticulars from  Canad;an  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  textiles. 

l-v-">.  Furs. — A  leading  Roumanian  firm  are  desirous  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  furs  of  all  kinds. 

12v»;.  Drugs  and  chemicals. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations 
and  other  parCculars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  drugs  and  chemicals. 

l-v7.  Ink. — A  company  in  Tientsin,  North  China,  ask  for  quotations  for  ink. 

Furniture. — A  London  firm  wish  to  secure  the  exclusive  buying  agency  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic  and  office  furniture  of  all  kinds,  but  more  par- 
ticularly chairs. 

1289,  Iron. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  particu- 
lar- fmm  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  iron. 

1290.  Miscellaneous  manufactures. — A  young  Brazilian  firm  of  general  import 
_  ots  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  wish  to  hear  from  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  paints 

and  varnishes,  motor  cars,  lorries  and  accessories,  pumps  (centrifugal,  etc.),  electrical 
equipment,  machine  tools,  shelf  hardware,  brass  goods,  saw-nr'll  machinery,  dairy 
equipment,  shovels  and  tools,  bicycles. 

1291'.  Miscellaneous  manufactures. — A  Brazilian  firm  of  general  importers  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  wish  to  import  agricultural  machinery,  metal-working  machinery, 
hardware  of  all  kinds,  copper  and  brass  sheets,  bars  and  pipes,  lubricating  oil,  paints 
and  varnishes,  and  textiles  from  Canada. 

Representation  Abroad. 

1292.  Representation  in  Brazil. — A  prominent  firm  of  English  commission  mer- 
chants in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  wish  to  hear  from  first-class  general  export  houses-  in 
Canada  regarding  their  representation  in  Brazil. 
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1293.  Representation  in  South  Africa. — A  firm  of  commission  brokers  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  export 
to  South  Africa. 

1294.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  leading  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to 
receive  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  desirous  to  export  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  furs  into  Koumania. 

1295.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  leadmg  firm  in  Koumania  are  desirous 
to  receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to 
export  all  kinds  of  goods  demanded  in  Roumania. 

1296.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  leading  firm  in  Roumania,  with  good 
references,  are  desirous  to  receive  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  export  boots  and  shoes. 

1297.  Representation  in  Roumania. — An  important  firm  in  Roumania,  with 
important  references,  desire  to  receive  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  to  Roumania. 

1298.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  leadmg  firm  in  Roumania,  with  high- 
class  references,  desire  to  receive  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  export  boots  and  shoes  into  Roumania. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49  R.S.— Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service"),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  m  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.    They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
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Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  Buspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

R.S.     A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking1  and  writing  fluent 
h  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
-  ntative.    Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 

R  S.    A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
•  which  be  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
I  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.    He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.    Tie  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
inery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, hut  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

R.S.  Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  hanking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  he  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

R.S.  Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
rtaly,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

R.S.    A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission  with  stafl  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
Kngland,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
sing.    His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
i  i  ns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
Qowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
\.  w  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.    Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
tions  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
ifacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.    Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
>uld  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 

112,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
ind  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 
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PK0P0SED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS.* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 

From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  14. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  July  17 ;  Canadian 
Banger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  about  July  21;  Megantic, 
White*  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  July  24;  Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
about  July  31. 

To  London. — Lowland,  Cunard  Line,  about  July  14;  Venmsia,  Cunard  Line,  about 
July  17;  Bolhwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  21;  Indianola,  Cunard  Line,  about  July 
28;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  July  15;  Saluraia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  July  17;  Montcalm,  C.P.O  S. 
Line,  about  July  23;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  28;  Cabotia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  July  30;  Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  July  17; 
Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  July  15;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  July  22;  Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester 
Liners,  about  August  5. 

To  Swansea  and  Cardiff. — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  20. 

To  Leith.— C 1airngowan,  Thomson  Line,  about  July  13. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  July  20. 

To  Hull. — Mendip  Range,  Furness  Line,  about  July  17;  Maplemorc,  Furness 
Line,  about  July  18. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  July  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Grampian  Range,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  15;  Both- 
well,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  21;  Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  23; 
Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  30. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  5. 

To  Havre. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  general 
agents),  about  July  19;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  21;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S 
Line,  about  July  30. 

To  Bordeaux. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Linos,  Limited, 
general  agents),  about  July  16. 

To  St.  Nazaire. — Cape  Corso,  Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  July  25. 

To  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java. — Katuna,  Ellerman  Bucknalls,  about 
July  31;  Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
August  25. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Suda,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Karachi,  Madras,  Ran 
goon,  Singapore,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya. — Hellene,  Houston  Line,  about  July  17. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay.) — New  Mexico,  Elder- Dempster  Line,  about  July  15;  New  Brooklyn, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  July  30. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Kaihowra,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  about 
July  25. 


*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  \V  i  m  Ai  ku w  Ports  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seeeondi,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
.Uvr.i.  l.ai:o>.  fhO.    Hassan,  KMor-1  Vmpster  Line,  about  July  15. 

I  i;<..  ';  Janeiro  (Brazil),  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  about  July  15. 

Po  BARBADOS,  TRINIDAD,  and  DeMERARA. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 
nu'iit  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  about  July  14. 

Do    BARBADOS,   Trtntoad,   AND    Demerara,    Calling   at   Martinique. — Canadian 
.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  28. 

I'o    Sr.   John's,    Xfi.iv    Mai>lcdenc,    Canada  Steamship  Lines,  about  July  15; 

ulian  Miner,  Canadian  Cowrninent  Merheant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  3. 

From  St.  John. 

To  I1. \ia; \o« «s.  Tkinium),  Dkm khara,  and  British  West  Indies. — C handier e,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Paeket  Co.,  about  July  25. 

From  Halifax. 

To  LIVERPOOL.-  Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  July  25. 

To  London.-   Kanawha,  Fnrness,  Withy  and  Co.,  about  July  14. 
To  British  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
July  23. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

STokohamAj  Kobe.,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  July  15;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  August  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  about  July   15;   Niagara,   Canadian- Australian  Royal 
1  boul  July  21;  Waimarino,  Canadian  Australian  Line,  about  August  8; 

Wairima,  Canadian  Australian  Line,  about  August  16. 

]  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  8.  I 

Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
Russia,  C.P.O.S.,  about  July  29. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Heimie  Mam,  Transoceanic  Company,  late 
July. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. — Melville  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  about  July  25 ;  Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany, about  Augnst  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Mattawa,  C.P.O.S., 
about  August  5. 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  D-epartment  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  Fst  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 
Annuaire  du  Canada,  1910. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4;  1901,  Vol.  1;  Population, 

1901,  Vol.  3;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly,  Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Elections  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.     (English  and  French.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917,  1918. 
Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Casada,  1908. 
Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on    a   Dispute   between   the   Bell   Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom.,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1890-1909,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
Aith  catalogues,  p  ice  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 
B     Webb,    Canadian  Government    Trade    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Gable  Address,  Canadian. 


Mloner,  Ktvonqulsta  No-  *6.  Buenos 
Urea      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

D  B,  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Coble  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

I  .    R  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
saloner.     Address  for  letters — Calxa 

fP.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Rua 
Conceives  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  Adilress.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B  H  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

China. 

J  W,  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House,  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Japan. 

A.  B.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  50-B 
Main  street.  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,   Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.   J.    Egan,    Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  Hcuse,  Cape 
Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantraccm. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John    street,     Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

Millln,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tian'a,    Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Adc'^ess,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address*  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  14  63  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  .... 

Netherlands: 

Cnj|e;  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama' 
P  I      i  •   .  Colon,  British  Consul, 

ooiomoia.  ri™„i  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

P         A       ■  PerU: 

Ecuador.  Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

E§ypt:  o„  ■  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,   British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India:  SwibprhnH* 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  British  Consul. 

Intelligence. 

Uruguay: 

Italy:  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta,  India,  that 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  Or  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


f  Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Eleotrlc  Light  Inspection  Act. 

(..i^  inspection  Act. 

Gold  anil  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 

lead    Bounties  Art. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  nnd  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  1915,  Occupations. 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Bora  Population. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  July  19,  1920.  No.  859. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PIANOS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  June  29,  1920. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos,  and  medium-priceu 
to  low-priced  gramophones,  have  a  good  opportunity  to  sell  their  products  in  the  United 
K  ngdom. 

One  leading  British  piano-importing  house,  with  head  office  in  Scotland,  will 
handle  a  considerable  number  of  Canadian-mad'e  pianos  during  the  present  year,  and 
in  conversation  recently  with  one  of  the  owners  of  the  business,  he  stated  to  the 
Trade  Commiss'oner  that  he  had  met  buyers  from  all  over  the  world  during  the  past 
fortnight,  who  could  "  absorb  "  at  least  2,000  Canadian  pianos  if  they  could  be  guar- 
anteed deliveries  at  the  prices  prevailing  at  present.  Of  course,  to  secure  all  this 
business  early  delivery  would  be  advantageous,  but  there  would1  be  a  good  chance  to 
secure  a  considerable  proportion  even  by  deliveries  some  months  or  a  year  hence,  ii 
only  a  specific  date  for  the  delivery  of,  say,  50,  100  or  500  pianos  could  be  settled 
upon  and  rigidly  adhered  to  and  the  price  guaranteed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  British  importer  referred  to  got  in  touch  wit  i 
these  piano  buyers  during  the  past  fortnight  at  the  Canadian  Indusries  Fair  which 
was  held  in  London,  June  7  to  19.  He  met  there  buyers  from  nearly  all  the  British 
colonies  and  other  British  Dominions,  and  also  from  a  few  foreign  countries,  Greece 
in  particular.  The  Greek  firm  does  not  ask  for  credits,  but  is  prepared  to  pay  c.o.d  . 
and  even  willing  in  case  of  early  deliveries  to  arrange  a  credit  in  London 

This  importer  points  out  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  likely  to  come 
i i  to  d'rect  contact  with  a  large  number  of  these  potential  customers  unless  they  meet 
them  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  these  buyers  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  no; 
thought  of  looking  to  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply. 

NO  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  GERMAN  PIANOS. 

Canadian  pianos  sold  in  'Scotland  are  now  commencing  again  to  meet  with  Ger- 
man competition,  and  this  probably  holds  good  for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  my  d'ata  apart  from  my  own  territory  are  necessarily  not  too  exact.  Before 
the  war  German  pianos  were  very  largely  soM  on  this  market,  and  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  quality.  At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  but  very  little  prejudice 
against  the  resumption  of  the  German  piano  trade  Retailers  report  that  their  cus- 
tomers are  often  quite  keen  to  get  German  models  in  preference  to  Scottish,  English, 
i  >t  (  anadian. 

One  of  the  leading  German  firms  at  present  placing  their  products  on  this  market 
is  Ernst  Kaps,  of  Dresden,  who  has  been  in  the  piano  manufacturng  and  exporting 
business  since  185'8.  His  circular  issued  to  the  piano  trade  is  apparently  being  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  a  copy  which  has  reached  the  office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner  for  Glasgow  's  an  example  of  good  advertising  which  might 
well  be  followed  by  Canadian  exporters  of  other  lines  as  well  as  pianos.  This  sheet 
shows  seven  cuts  of  very  handsome  models,  and  they  are  much  more  in  accordance 
with  British  design  than  practically  all  Canadian  pianos.  Under  each  model  the 
size,  the  wood,  and  the  nature  of  the  finish  is  g'ven  in  four  languages' — Gorman, 
French,  Spanish,  and  English.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  appears  this  paragraph  in 
English  : — 
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••  All  grand  and  upright  pianos  are  overstrung',  have  octaves  from  A  to  C'4, 
finest  ivory  keys,  gold  enamelled  iron  frame,  metal  wrest  plank,  patent  check-action, 
OtO,    Slight  variations  from  the  drawings  are  reserved1.  Copyrighted." 

This  paragraph  appears  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  in  German,  in  French  on  the  left, 

and  in  Spanish  on  the  right. 

MODELS  BHOl  LD  CATER  TO  SCOTTISH  AND  ENGLISH  PREFERENCES. 

One  particular  difference  between  German  and  English  pianos  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Canadian  pianos  on  the  other,  is  that,  the  former  have  that  part  of  the  wooden 
frame  at  eaeh  end  of  the  keys  rounded,  while  the  Canadian-made  pianos — at  lea3t 
those  that  are  being  sent  to  this  country — are  squared.  In  addition,  a  study  of  seven 
mts  as  shown  in  Kaps'  advertisement  to  the  trade,  will  show  that  the  panelling  Is 
much  more  artistic  than  seen  in  many  Canadian-made  pianos.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  thia  piano  is  being  sold  here  at  just  about  the  same  price  as  Canadian  pianos 
of  similar  quality,  though  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  price  is  lowered  when  the 
Germans  reach  a  larger  production  and  get  back  more  closely  to  a  pre-war  basis,  can- 
not he  foretold. 

Piano  importers  urge  very  strongly  that  Canadians  take  note  of  certain  points  in 
German  as  well  as  English  piano  models,  and  in  order  to  build  up  a  large  and 
permanent  trade  in  this  way,  adopt  whatever  the  buyer  here  demands  or  prefers. 

It  may  he  mentioned  here  that  300'  Canadian  pianos  from  one  firm  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  imported  into  Scotland  during  1920.  The  Canadian  makers  manufac- 
turing this  piano  have  very  wisely  allotted  a  percentage  of  their  factory  output  to 
this  Territory,  and  are  rapidly  adhering  to  this  plan,  despite  temptations  which  may 
arise  owing  to  any  demands  from  the  Canadian  piano-buying  public.  The  repre- 
sentative of  another  well-known  Canadian  piano  company  recently  made  a  business 
tour  throughout  several  of  the  leading  Scottish  cities,  and  reports  that  he  was  able 
to  place  pianos  very  readily  with  Scotch  retailers,  their  only  complaint  being-  that 
they  could  not  get  larger  deliveries. 

SHOULD  NOT  BE  PRICED  TOO  HIGH. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  the  pianos  which 
can  be  sold  here  to  the  best  advantage  should  be  placed  on  the  retail  market  at  about 
€11."..  or  considerably  less  if  possible.  A  Canadian  exporter  of  gramophones  recently 
showed  to  the  trade  here  a  large  number  of  very  artistic  models  running  from  £35  or 
€  10  to  more  than  £100.  He  has  been  very  widely  informed  that  the  best  selling 
models  should  be  from  £40  down  to  about  £25  for  cabinet  machines.  Table  models 
are  much  cheaper  and  more  popular. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS,  DECLARATIONS  OF  ORIGIN,  ETC.,  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

The  United  Kingdom. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

(1)  goods  not  liable  to  any  customs  duty  on  importation  into  the 

united  kingdom. 

The  importer  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  make  entry  of  all  goods  with  the 
customs,  in  a  prescribed  form,  giving  particulars  of  the  importing  ship,  and  the 
description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  goods,  etc.  Except,  however,  in  the  special 
cases  mentioned  below,  the  importer  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  course,  required  to  pro- 
duce any  documents;  the  Customs  have  power,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  to  call  for 
invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  other  documents  in  any  case,  but  this  power  is  not 
exercised  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
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(2)  GOODS  LIABLE  TO  DUTY  (OTHER  THAN  (3)   SPIRITS,  AND  (4)   GOODS  LIABLE  TO 
AD  VALOREM  DUTIES,  AND  CINEMATOGRAPH  FILMS). 

2.  (a)  If  admission  of  the  goods  is  not  sought  at  the  preferential  rates  of  duty, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  consigned  from,  and  grown,  produced  or  manufactured 
in,  the  British  Empire,  the  foregoing  conditions  apply,  and  no  documents  are  ordi- 
narily required  besides  the  entry. 

2.  (6)  If  preference  is  claimed,  the  importer  must  produce  with,  and  in  addition 
to,  his  entry,  a  certificate  of  origin  in  a  prescribed  form,  issued  by  the  British  over 
teas  grower,  producer,  supplier,  or  manufacturer,  with  a  further  certificate  from  the 
actual  exporter  if  he  does  not  give  the  principal  certificate.  The  requirements  are  set 
cut  in  paragraph  7  of  "  Notice  No.  27  "  (copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa). 

(3)  SPIRITS. 

The  conditions  set  out  at  2  (a)  and  2  (b)  apply  respectively  according  as  prefer- 
ence is  not,  or  is,  claimed.  A  certificate  of  age  of  the  spirits,  issued  by  a  Canadian 
revenue  official  and  bearing  his  official  stamp,  is  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  question  of  their  eligibility  for  delivery  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  their  liability  to  the  hgher  rates  of  duty  in  respect  of  immaturity.  In 
the  absence  of  this  certificate  the  age  of  the  spirits  is  dated  from  the  arrival  of  the 
importing  ship. 

(4)   GOODS  LIABLE  TO  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES,  AND  CINEMATOGRAPH  FILMS. 

(a)  The  importer  must  in  every  case  produce  with  the  entry  the  invoice  showing 
the  description,  the  quantity  (in  the  case  of  cinematograph  films  the  length)  and  the 
value  (i.e.,  the  price  paid  to  the  supplier)  of  the  goods.  In  the  case  of  goods  liable 
tw  ad  valorem  duties,  he  must  also  produce  the  bill  of  lading,  insurance  policy  and 
any  other  relative  documents,  as  evidence  of  the  expenses  of  freight  a] id  insurance 
of  the  f-'oods  to  the  port  of  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (If  freight  and  insurance 
arc  paid  by  the  supplier  and  charged  in  the  price  for  the  goods,  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  may  be  given  by  the  supplier  on  the  invoice.) 

(b)  If  Preference  is  claimed,  the  requirements  respecting  certificates  of  origin 
(shown  at  2  (b)  )  apply,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

GOODS  IMPORTED  BY  THE  PARCEL  POST. 

In  the  case  of  post  parcel  importations  of  goods  not  liable  to  duty,  or  of  dutiable 
goods  other  than  goods  liable  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  and  cinematograph  films,  no 
entry  is  required  from  the  importer  (addressee),  the  duty  chargeable  (if  any)  being 
collected  from  him  by  the  postal  officials  when  they  deliver  the  parcel  to  him.  Goods 
liable  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  and  cinematograph  films  must  be  entered  by  the 
addressee  with  the  Customs,  and  the  requirements  set  out  at  A  (4a)  apply.  (The 
importation  of  saccharin  by  parcel  post  is  prohibited.) 

If  the  Preference  is  claimed,  the  proper  certificate  of  origin  must  be  forth- 
coming, in  accordance  with  the  rules  explained  at  2  (b),  except  as  regards  parcels 
which  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  they  must  contain  dutiable  goods  other  than  manufactured  tobacco,  refined 
sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  and  other  extracts  of  sugar; 

(b)  the  contents  must  not  be  merchandize  for  sale; 

(c)  the  parcels  for  any  one  addressee  by  any  one  mail  must  not  exceed  £10  in 
value. 

In  the  case  of  parcels  fulfilling  these  three  conditions,  a  short  form  of  certificate 
of  origin  will  be  accepted.  The  short  form  is  shown  in  paragraph  11  of  Notice 
No.  27. 

Certificates  of  origin  for  goods  imported  by  parcel  post  should  be  enclosed  in 
the  parcels*. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  mi:  MERCHANDISE  marks  ACT  RELATING  TO  IMPORTED  GOODS. 

Bo  far  as  concerns  these  provisions,  imported  goods  fall  into  three  main!  cate- 
gories:— 

{a^  Goods  which  bear  no  marks  at  nil. 

I  i  56  goods  are  do1  required  to  be  marked  with  any  indication  of  the  country 
of  their  manufacture  or  production. 

(l>)  Goods  which  bear  any  name  or  trade  mark,  being,  or  purporting  to  be,  the 
luuiir  or  trade  mark  of  a  manufaet urer,  dealer  or  trader  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hieso  «;oods  are  required  to  be  marked  with  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  country 
of  their  nianufaeture  or  produet  ion,  e.g.,  "  Made  in  Canada,"  "Produce  of  Canada." 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  renders  the  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  on 
importation. 

(c)  Go  >ds  which  bear  any  false  description,  statement  or  other  indication,  direct 
or  indirect,  as  to: — 

(1)  the  materia]  of  which  they  are  made; 

(2)  the  mode  or  place  of  their  manufacture  or  production; 

(3)  their  number,  quantity,  weight,  etc.; 

(4)  their  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent,  privilege  or  copyright. 
The>e  goods  are  liable  to  forfeiture  on  importation. 

Marks  borne  on  coverings,  wrappers,  cartons,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  if  applied  to 
the  goods  themselves. 

A-  watches,  any  mark  on  the  case  is  deemed  to  extend  to  the  watch.  If 

therefore  a  watch-case  is  made  in  this  country,  and  bears  any  statement  or  indication 
of  Buch  "i'gin  (as,  for  instance,  a  British  assay  mark),  and  the  watch  itself  is  made 
in  Switzerland,  then  there  must  appear  either 

—  proximity  to  the  assay  mark  a  conspicuous  statement  that  the  watch 
is  of  foreign  make;  or 

(b)  on  the  dial  and  also  on  the  top  or  bottom  plate  of  the  movement,  visible 
n  the  bridges,  an  indelible  statement  or  indication  that  the  watch  is  of  Swiss 

origin. 

All  qualifying  statements  or  indications  must  be  distinct,  in  equally  conspicuous 
and  indelible  characters  with,  and  in  close  proximity  to,  the  marks  they  are  intended 
to  qualify. 

Mi  rks  on  samples  or  patterns,  whether  of  British  or  foreign  manufacture,  are 
not  required  to  be  accompanied  by  any  qualification,  provided  such  samples  or  patterns 
are  -\  alueless  in  themselves,  do  not  form  whole  or  complete  articles,  and  can  be  readily 
distinguished  as  samples  or  patterns. 


REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  EXPORTS  IN  THE  SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE 

KINGDOM. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal). 

A  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  dated1  28th  April,  notifies  that  the  export  of  goods  abroad  can  only  be  effected 
for  the  following  foreign  currencies : — American  dollars,  English  pounds,  Swiss, 
French  or  Belgian  francs,  Spanish  pesetas,  Dutch  florins,  Italian  lire,  and  Greek 
drachmae.  These  foreign  values  can  only  be  deposited  in  cheques,  except  in  the  cwse 
of  notes  of  1,000  French  francs.  By  way  of  exception,  the  export  of  "  pekmez  "  and 
dry  prunes  is  permitted  for  crinars,  German  marks,  and  Czecho-Slovak  kronen. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

The  Italian  Sugar  Production,  1919. 

Milan,  June  14,  1920. — The  Italian  sugar  production  for  1919  amounted  to 
1,704,663  quintals,  35  refineries  being  in  operation.  The  following  analysis  shows 
the  chief  centres  of  manufacture,  together  with  the  quantities  produced: — 


Refineries,  Production, 


Chief  Centres. 

No. 

Quintals. 

  18 

93*8,658 

  10 

6 15, '081 

Marche  and  Umbria  

2 

3i5;551 

Tuscany  

9 

4>5,364 

  1 

37,218 

  1 

19',5'59 

Campania  

  1 

13,232 

Total  

  35 

1,704. 6&3 

Italian  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  at  the  close  of  1919  amounted  to 
1,750,283  tons  distributed  among  49'5  ships.  Of  this  number  19  (with  a  tonnage  of 
105,302)  were  constructed  in  Italy  during  the  year  and  87  (with  a  tonnage  of  347,124) 
either  purchased  abroad  or  salvaged.  Thus  the  increase  for  1919  totalled  106  ships 
of  452,486  tons. 

There  are  at  present  under  construction  in  Italy  31  vessels  of  236,717  tons  which 
will  be  launched  during  the  first  six  mqnths  of  the  current  year,  while  51  vessels  of 
297,220  tons  are  already  purchased  abroad  for  delivery  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1920.  It  is  estimated  therefore  that  at  the  end  of  June,  19i20,  Italy  will  have  a 
merchant  marine  of  577  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2,284,220  tons. 

The  Port  of  Genoa. 

The  number  of  ships  arriving  at  Genoa  during  the  year  1919  amounted  to  3,320 
(net  tonnage  4,178,354),  or  7  more  than  in  19(18,  although  with  a  less  net  tonnage  by 
400,345.  The  number  of  departures  totalled  3,268  (net  tonnage  4,136,191),  or  102 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  although  the  net  tonnage  was  203,709  less.  Thus 
the  total  movement  for  1919  amounted  to  6,58'8  vessels  (net  tonnage  8,314,415),  or 
109  ships  more  than  in  1918.  Although  the  total  net  tonnage  of  arrivals  and 
departures  fell  off  by  604,054,  the  cargo  discharged  at  Genoa  amounted  to  5,206,225 
tons,  while  that  loaded  at  Genoa  totalled  434,334  tons,  an  increase  for  1919  over  1918 
of  652,310  tons  for  cargo  discharged  and  of  130,719  tons  for  cargo  loaded.  Thus  the 
total  movement  of  tonnage  in  the  port  was  5,639,559,  or  783,0120  tons  more  than  in 
1918. 

Among  the  goods  imported  at  Genoa  may  be  noted  the  following  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  over  or  from  1918: — 


Tonnage  Increase  or  Decrease 

Commodities.  Imported,  1919.  Compared  with  1918. 

Coal  •   2,01'8,194  +  891.813 

Wheat   721,2.23  +  218,099 

Maize   11»;9.19  +  12.6-31 

Oats   90,389  —  4'6,381 

Other  cereals   19'3,03-8'  —  10'0,'0b<4 

Cotton   1417,043  +  75.96'7 

Jute   1'2,759  +  5V323 

Wool..    ..   40,337  +  9,116' 

Silk  and  silk  waste   1,046  +  629 

Silkworms   430  +  387 
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QOOD6  IMPORTED  A.T  GENOA. — Continued. 

Tonnage       Increase  or  Decrease 
Commodities.  Imported,  1919.  Compared  with  1918. 


1 6,5*613 

— 

18,5  O'Si 

Iron  and  snvl  unmanufactured  and  scrap.  .. 

31,6'67 

— 

8.341 

Iron  siMni-manufaotured  

172,389 

+ 

86.504 

3.,3i3l6! 

— 

'5)3i,  9*7' 

2',6'0'0 

— 

8,90© 

Zinc  

10',  5  41 

+ 

431 

Copper  

37,9'4i5 

— 

22,4i57 

Other  minerals  

8,928 

— 

4,655 

Mitals  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured. 

219,099 

3i9'8,8'55 

70, 3(6*5 

— 

19,65'9' 

S3, 4i0  6> 

+ 

1&.177 

Phosphates  

58,167 

53,925 

— 

47,9.621 
44,895 

Chemicals  

28,81 2 

— 

10,271 

— 

6',  45-9 

Fats  

33,1129 

+ 

16,376 

7,>4>8'4 

— 

•6,7l78i 

Mineral  oils  

7<6',576l 

— 

42,517 

16,3l3i6 

+ 

2,379' 

Lumber   for  construction  

57,8151 

+ 
+ 

31,56'3' 

Wood-pulp  

3  2,4'0i 

26,134 

Tanning:  extracts  

20,128 

— ■ 

4,112 

Rubber  

>8,7'8'0' 

+ 

1,705 

o,2o6 

1,137 

Oil  seeds   . 

614,7.00' 

+ 

53y560 

Frozen  meat  and  refrigerated  products  .  . 

118,9'01 

64,180 

Dried  and  salted  fish  

82,798 

+ 

31,469' 

Foreign  wines  

418,382 

+ 

47,256. 

Various  food  products  

57,257 

+ 

9, '5.7« 

Vegetables  

2'0>i&50 

16,73:2 

Coffee  

1.2,,  6*22 

54,735 

9,92a 

+ 

4,875 

'71,715 

+ 

34,86« 

Cattle  

5>67 

+ 

93 

The  products  passing  through  Genoa  for  Switzerland  in  1919  amounted  to  587,716 
tons,  of  which  78,859  tons  were,  coal,  340,058  tons  cereals,  16,469  tons  cotton,  and 
93,883  tons  food  products. 

Italy's  Cotton  Industry. 

From  1876  to  the  year  1900  considerable  progress  was  made  in  Italy's  cotton  indus- 
try. For  example,  the  number  of  spindles  increased  from  765,000  to  more  than 
while  the  looms  tripled  in  number.  More  remarkable,  however,  is  the  develop- 
ment which  took  place  since  1900.  The  importation  of  raw  material  rose  from  142,186 
tons  in  1900-04  to  214,086  tons  in  1912 ;  the  native  spindles  increased  to  4,582,500  in 
1912,  the  looms  to  145,780,  and  the  motor  power  employed  to  225,000.  A  large  number 
of  the  cotton  manufactories  became  joint  stock  companies  (the  percentage  rising  from 
24  to  66  in  the  twelve-year  period),  and  the  native  industry  equipped  with  up-to-date 
plants  purchased  in  England,  Germany,  Switzerland  or  Italy  began  to  compete  with 
and  in  some  cases  to  win  out  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets  against  the  cotton 
goods  from  abroad. 

The  majority  of  the  Italian  firms  carry  on  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  same  establishment  or  in  different  localities.  The  Italian  industry 
for  the  most  part  spin  22-44  but  there  are  several  plants  which  spin  to  the  number  80 
and  a  few  to  120.  Apart  from  the  weaving  by  machinery  there  is  the  weaving  on  hand 
looms  or  the  domestic  industry  which  is  limited  to  certain  localities  and  certain  quali- 
ties, e.g.,  coverlets,  furniture,  coverings,  tapestries. 

The  principal  poducts  of  the  national  looms  are  duress  goods,  printed  textiles,,  and 
bleached  and  unbleached  tissues.  There  is  also  an  important  production  of  mixed 
wool  and  cotton  goods  and  of  textiles  made  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk.  The  Italian 
yarns  are  mostly  used  at  home,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  production  being 
exported.    Special  yarns  are  imported  for  embroidery  and  for  stockings. 
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The  trade  in  yarns  and  textiles  in  the  years  preceding  the  war  indicates  a  decreas- 
ing importation  of  yarns  from  abroad  and  an  increasing  exportation,  while  the  imports 
and!  exports  of  the  finished  goods  were  both  important.  About  60  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  tissues  exported  are  dyed  or  coloured,  while  the  imports  of  printed  goods  was 
continually  increasing. 

In  1913  cotton  yarns  to  the  value  of  39,000,000  lire  were  exported  principally  to 
Argentina,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Switzerland,  European  Turkey,  Austria,  Russia,  Egypr, 
Roumania,  Germany,  Bulgaria  and  Brazil. 

The  exports  of  cotton  tissues  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  184,834,670  lire  over 
against  25,500,000  lire  of  imports,  the  chief  countries  of  destination  being  Argentina, 
Turkey,  British  India,  Egypt,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Eritrea  and  Greece. 

Of  Italy's  total  trade  in  1913  her  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  manufactured  cotton 
goods  accounted  for  10-2  per  cent  and  her  exports  for  10-68  per  cent. 

The  movement  of  Italy's  cotton  trade  in  yarns  and  tissues  during  the  war  is 
reflected  in  the  following  table: — 


Yarns.  Tissues. 

Year.                                           Imports.       Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

(Quintals.) 

1914                                                    9,592           143,694  44,400  388,176 

1915                                                    9,150            283,614  31,900  555,160 

1916                                                     6,100            262,346  22,750  471,800 

1917                                                    5,180            116,490  23,500  298,000 

1918                                                    3,858             41,520  73,200  186,300 


The  Italian  prohibitions  in  exports  and  the  greater  home  consumption  due  to  war 
requirements  were  in  no  small  part  responsible  for  the  decrease  noted  in  the  foregoing 
statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  kept  continually 
falling  off  after  1916,  when  253,666  tons  were  imported  as  against  179,442  tons  in 
1917  and  130,312  tons  in  1918.  Other  factors  contributing  to  the  apparent  decline  of 
the  cotton  industry  during  the  war  were  the  irregularity  in  obtaining  raw  material 
and  dyes,  the  redaction  in  the  motor  force  available  for  industry,  the  deficiency  of 
labour  owing  to  the  war  and  to  the  attractiveness  of  other  occupations  with  higher 
wages,  and  finally  the  insufficiency  of  means  of  transport.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  the  native  industry  could  largely  supply  the  home  market  and  was  also 
able  to  carry  on  a  considerable  exportation,  substituting  new  markets  for  the  eastern 
markets  lost  temporarily  because  of  the  war. 

The  Italian  cotton  industry,  very  important  as  it  is,  suffers  however  from  one  or 
two  primary  deficiencies  which  will  probably  be  bettered  in  the  next  few  years.  First 
there  may  be  pointed  out  a  greater  need  for  specialization  which  would  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  production.  In  the  second  place  is  the  necessity 
for  greater  technical  education  and  for  more  skilled  labour.  It  has  been  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  whereas  in  Great  Britain  three  to  five  hands  can  operate  1,000 
spindles  and  one  hand  four  to  five  looms,  in  Italy  there  is  required  eight  to  eleven  and 
two  respectively. 

The  cotton  industry  in  Italy,  it  may  be  noted  in  concluding  this  short  review, 
is  concentrated  in  northern  and  central  Italy,  the  province  of  Lombardy  alone  turn- 
ing out  48  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  yarns  produced  in  Italy  and  64  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  piece  goods. 

A  DUTCH  INTERNATIONAL  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

It  has  been  announced,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  that  preliminary  dis- 
cussions are  taking  place  between  banking  and  commercial  interests  in  Holland  for 
the  establishment  in  that  country  of  an  international  clearing  house,  probably  at 
Amsterdam,  together  with  branch  offices  in  other  countries.  The  object  would  be  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  Holland  and  countries  with  whom  it  has  commercial 
relations  without  the  actual  transfer  of  money.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  more 
of  this  scheme. 
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TRADE  OF  ROUMANIAN 

11. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilcjress. 
Import  Trade  of  Roumania. 

The  kiiul  of  goods  imported  into  Roumania  before  the  war  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  import  trade  held  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  can  best  be  indi- 
Qted  by  the  following  table  giving  the  values  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise 
imported  into  Roumania  during  the  year  1913,  together  with  the  values  of  the 
import-  of  o;  oh  class  from  (iermany,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.    The  year  1913  ha9  been  chosen  as  the  last  complete  calendar  year  of  trade 

re  the  war.  although  commerce  was  deranged  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Second' 
Balkan  War  which  lasted  from  June  30  to  August  10. 


VALUES  OF  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  ROUMANIA  IN  1913. 


A  nctrijl  — 

TTnif-.pr? 

U  111  LcU 

Class  of  Goods. 

Total  Imports. 

Germany. 

Hungary. 

Great  Britain. 

States 

$  990,037 

$  3,370 

$  533,160 

$  449 

— 

244,125 

108,074 

12,201 

— 

Animal  non-food  products.    .  . 

387,754 

97,240 

'  90,189 

148,468 

— 

La  ;ither  and  leather  goods 

A    *}  A  O    O  £  1 

.£,097,878 

1,4  0  Z,  Z'D  J 

253,029 

$  50,666 

330,613 

284,264 

19,571 

1,620 

Wool  and  woollen  goods.  .    .  . 

6,613,890 

2,811,236 

1,896,725 

861,845 

176 

502,234 

89,831 

156,220 

22,590 

2,199 

Silk  and  silk  articles  

3,229,517 

925,318 

629,966 

137,043 

428 

Cereals  and  derivatives  .  .  . 

1,205,342 

58,394 

79,640 

33,521 

Vegetables   and  flowers...  . 

1,862,162 

444,220 

410,766 

34,661 

35 

909,890 

8,719 

69,961 

7,349 

139,831 

466,487 

57,307 

15,123 

16,462 

3,091,998 

239,440 

359,431 

45,433 

2,895 

Sugar  and  articles  containing 

584,080 

7,609 

74,025 

8,221 

5,738 

Timber   and    wood  manufac 

4,605,275 

765,475 

2,629,558 

82,812 

14,478 

Vegetable  textiles  

12,980,396 

2,618,714 

3,434,974 

3,712,502 

126,997 

Articles  of  apparel  

4,342,181 

1,039,402 

1,683,673 

423,362 

7,568 

1,484,999 

520,375 

574,743 

31,458 

5,737 

Celluloid  

76,879 

23,939 

24,862 

117 

5 

1,862,242 

743,862 

336,674 

77,850 

18,620 

Mineral    waters    and    salts.  . 

300,973 

6,332 

103,457 

195 

1,270,146 

527,321 

529,063 

28,291 

5,375 

Glassware  

1,209,793 

391,927 

609,850 

44,647 

115 

498,329 

222,302 

64,877 

50,682 

13,709 

34,614,909 

17,926,921 

5,956,372 

3,829,656 

3,894,113 

Machinerv  

11,810,649 

7,043.107 

1,513,206 

602,307 

2,045,309 

5,452,600 

2,868,098 

538,995 

166,008 

14,096 

5,970 

13 

324 

900 

480 

611,461 

275,089 

44,231 

3,230 

100 

161,052 

129,261 

23,081 

597 

257,023 

196,936 

20,967 

759 

Chemicals  and  drugs  

2,710,158 

897,877 

943,001 

446,208 

2,027 

409,089 

91,920 

32,466 

8,068 

405 

Colours  • . 

552,151 

258,128 

158,618 

40,814 

467 

Explosives  

6,234,431 

3,643,433 

2,569,579 

3,563 

$47,563,839 

$27,638,515 

$11,147,545 

$6,387,473 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  metals,  machinery,  cottons,  woollens, 
wearing  apparel,  wood  and  leather  products  comprised  the  chief  lines  of  importation 
into  Roumania  before  the  war.     Germany  during  the  year  under  review  supplied 


*  The  first  article  of  this  series  by  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress  was  published  in  the 

last  number  of  the  Weekly  Bvlletin. 
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nearly  54  per  cent  of  total  value  of  the  imports  of  metals  and  machinery.  About  half 
the  value  of  the  vehicles  and  leather  goods  imported  came  from  Germany.  Consider- 
able proportions  of  the  total  importations  of  furs,  games,  musical  instruments, 
colours  and  varnishes,  chemicals  and  medicines,  rubber  goods,  woollens,  clothing, 
silks,  stone  products  and  watches  also  came  from  the  same  source.  The  large  impor- 
tation of  explos'ves  during  the  year  in  question  is  partly  explained  by  the  second 
Balkan  war,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  being  obtained  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  Koumania  in  living  animals,  glassware,  timber  and 
stone  products  during  the  year  1913  was  held  by  Austria-Hungary,  which  country 
also  shipped  a  large  share  of  the  imports  of  paper,  leather  goods,  chemicals  and 
medicines,  colours  and  varnishes  and  vegetable  textiles.  Other  important  lines  of 
importation  from  Austria-Hungary  were  woollens,  silks,  wearing  apparel,  metals, 
machinery  and  vehicles.  Most  of  the  manufactured  articles  received  from  Austria- 
Hungary  came  from  Bohemia,  which  is  now  included  in  the  republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Great  Britain  supplied  28  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  textiles  imported  into  Bou- 
mania  in  1913,  her  share  being  nearly  $3,000,000  greater  than  that  of  Austria  and 
over  $10,000,000  greater  than  that  of  Germany.  The  proportion  of  the  trade  in 
woollen  goods  supplied  by  Qreat  Britain  amounted  to  13  per  cent.  Other  consider- 
able importations  from  Great  Britain  were  metals  and  machinery,  animal  non-food 
products,  chemicals,  wearing  apparel  and  leather  goods. 

Metals  and  machinery  comprised  the  principal  lines  of  importation  from  the 
United  States  before  the  war,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  total  import  of  these  lines 
being  obtained  from  this  source.  The  United  iStates  also  shipped  to  Koumania  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  vegetable  oils,  vegetable  textiles  and  leather  goods. 

Besides  the  countries  given  in  the  above  table  other  important  sources  of  supply 
for  .goods  imported  into  Roumania  were  France  and  Italy,  the  former  sending  chiefly 
perfumes,  silks,  vegetables  and  flowers,  vehicles,  chemicals  and  medicines,  rubber  and 
leather  goods,  while  from  the  latter  country  silks,  vegetable  textiles,  woollens,  fruits 
and  colonial  products  and  vehicles  were  imported. 

CHIEF  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

The  Roumanian  trade  statistics  being  based  upon  the  classification  of  the 
customs  tariff,  it  is  difficult  to  give  figures  for  the  different  branches  of  import  trade, 
Thus  we  find  the  principal  articles  imported,  as  distinct  from  the  general  classes  of 
import  given  in  the  above  table,  it  is  necessary  to  add  together  the  various  items 
belonging  to  one  branch  of  trade.  In  this  way  we  find  that  for  the  year  1913  the 
articles  of  import  having  the  largest  values  included  iron  and  steel  products,  such  as 
drawn  iron  tubes  of  a  value  of  $7,45®,724;  iron  sheets  and  plates,  $3,361,521;  iron 
bars  and  wire  rods,  $2,119,3-87;  rails,  $963,9*92;  rolled  iron  in  special  forms,  $876,0.36; 
other  rolled  iron  products,  $2,084,199.  Germany  and  Austria  supplied  the 'largest 
part  of  these  iron  and  steel  importations. 

Agricultural  machines  and  locomobiles  were  imported  in  1913  to  the  amount  of 
14,375  tons  valued  at  $3,081,234,  binders  and  reapers  having  accounted  for  $1,710,- 
766  of  this  total.  Great  Britain  supplied  most  of  the  threshing  machines  and  port- 
able engines  imported,  while  other  agricultural  machines  came  Largely  from 
Tnited  States  and  Canada.  Ploughs  were  imported  during  the  year  in  question  to  a 
value  of  $356,738  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Austria,  while  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments imported  were  valued'  at  $129,619  coming  from  Austria,  Germany  and  Ihe 
United  States. 

Tank  cars  were  imported  into  Roumania  during  the  year  L913  from  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Austria  to  a  total  value  of  $2,463,608.  The  import  of  steam,  gas,  oil  and 
hydraulic  engines  and  machines  was  valued  at  $1,940,450,  that  of  dynamos,  electric 
motors  and  convertors  at  $1,786,732,  and  the  import  of  other  machines  and  apparatus 
at  $1,657,616.    Other  large  importations  under  the  head  of  metal?  and  machinery 
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included  oables  for  the  transmission  of  electric  current  to  the  value  of  $1,219,879; 
telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus  and  machine  tools,  $0)17,997;  and  vessels,  tubes, 
conduits  and  sheets  of  copper  and  its  alloys  to  the  value  of  $680,294.  Germany  and 
yed  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  these  lines,  although  a  considerable  amount 
of  machinery  and  apparatus  was  also  sent  from  Groat  Britain  and'  other  industrial 
Countries.  The  imi>ort  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  not  on  rails  was  valued  in  1913  at 
$1,800.."'-' ;*'>.  Germany.  France  and  Italy  being-  the  chief  suppliers.  Tyres  for  motor 
cars  and  bicycles  \\i  rc  imported  to  the  value  of  $472,093. 

Goming  to  textile  lines,  we  iind  an  imperial ion  of  cotton  prints  in  more  than 
one  colour  valued  in  1913  at  $3,100,920.  Cotton  prints- in  one  colour  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  •'•73.  Germany,  Austria,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  were  the  chief 
supplier-.  Other  cotton  textiles  were  supplied  chiefly  from  the  same  countries  to  a 
total  value  of  $S35,S07.  The  importation  of  cotton  thread  amounted  to  a  value  of 
$1,011,323,  divided  almost  equally  between  coloured  and  bleached  threads.  Great 
Britain  sent  the  largest  amount  of  cotton  thread,  next  in  order  being  Austria 
and  Germany,  Unbleached  cotton  yarn  is  an  important  item  of  importation  into 
Roumania,  having  a  total  value  in  1913  of  $2,790,514,  shipped  chiefly  from  England 
and  Austria,  with  large  imports  also  from  Italy  and  Germany.    A  considerable 

an1  of  cotton  yarn  is  imported  into  Roumania  for  the  domestic  peasant  industry. 
W  iollen  textiles  and  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds  comprise  one  of  the  large  branches 
of  import,  being  valued  in  1913  at  $3,890,304.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Great 
Britain  furnished  the  greater  part  of  this  import.  The  value  of  the  importation  into 
Roumania  during  the  same  year  of  draperies,  blankets,  shawls,  table  linens  and 
3  $855,628.  Jute  sacks  were  imported  during  the  year  1913  to  the  value 
of  $612,127,  coming  for  the  most  part  from  Austria  and)  Great  Britain. 

The  total  importations  of  paper  and  paper  articles  into  Roumania  in  1913  were 
-  valued  at  $1,484,999.  Austria,  Germany  and  France  were  the  chief  sources 
of  supply. 

Leather  of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  $1,619,266,  including  box  calf  valued  at 
$553,815  and  kid  leather  of  a  value  of  $468,108,  was  imported  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  From  the  same  source  was  supplied  most  of  the  boots  and  shoes 
to  a  i"t;il  value  of  $855,669.  Wood  furniture  was  another  considerable  item 
of  import  during  1913,  the  total  value  being  $637,979,  of  which  the  greater  part  came 
from  Austria-Hungary. 

e  other  importations  into  Roumania  during  the  year  1913*  of  interest  to 
Canada,  there  may  be  mentioned  canned  fish  of  a  total  value  of  $213,890  from 
1  1  .  Norway  and  other  countries;  saw-milling  machinery  valued  at  $60,187  from 
Germany  and  Austria;  paints  and  varnishes  in  oil  of  a  value  of  $49,689  chiefly  from 
atria  and  Germany;  caustic  soda  valued'  at  $187,234  from  Great  Britain 
Igium  principally;  calcium  carbide,  value  $39,880,  from  Austria  and  Germany; 
safes  valued  at  $96,670,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  England;  and  aluminium  ware  of 
a  value  of  £^9.760  from  Germany  and  Austria.  There  were  also  imported  during  the 
year  uncter  review  hand  tools  to  the  value  of  $252,915,  for  the  most  part  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  including  axes  valued  at  $78,245,  shovels  at  $54,711,  and  picks  at 
$32,094.  The  value  of  saws  imported  during  the  same  year  was  $64,449,  largely  from 
Germany. 

PREDOMINANCE   OF   GERMAN  'GOODS. 

The  above  is  a  review  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Roumania  before 
the  war.  In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  apply  to 
Old  Roumania.  a  country  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  kingdom  as  now  constituted. 
It  is  seen  to  what  extent  German  goods  predominated  in  many  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  import.  This  is  still  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  table  published  below 
living  the  items  shown  in  the  trade  returns  as  imported  from  Germany  to  a  value 
of  more  than  $100,000.    The  possibility  of  supplying  a  share  of  the  goodn  formerly 
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obtained  from  Germany  is  the  opportunity  which  the  Koumanian  market  presents  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters.  Particulars  are  given  in  another  chapter  of 
this  report  regarding  the  principal  branches  of  trade  in  which  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  sale  of  Canadian  good's. 


PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS   INTO  ROUMANIA  FROM   GERMANY,  1913. 


Metric  tons. 

Value. 

28,201 

$3,666,191 

7,612 

1,522,319' 

33,854 

1,015,621 

3  v.  3 

766,64'0 

4,ll!2 

740,275 

644 

644,767 

Woollen  textiles  and  kniteed  goods  less  than  2'0»0  grs.  per  sq. 

209 

629,907 

Woollen  textiles  and  knitted  igoods  from  400  to  200  grs.  per 

257 

617,660 

15,331 

613,279 

Drawn  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  

12,178 

550,224 

Dynamos  electromotors,,  converters  weighing  more  than  2,000 

769 

538,745 

Rails  for  railways  and  tramways  of  all  sizes  

13,274 

53'0,979 

Cables   for   the   transmission   of   electric   current,  insulated 

512 

512,501 

393 

471,838 

■453 

453,562 

Woollen  textiles  and  knitted  goods  from  600  to  40'0  grs.  per 

210 

421,012 

Miscellaneous     machines     and    apparatus    without  special 

•denomination  weighing  more  than  10,000  kg.  apiece..  .. 

2,2*62' 

407,209 

Miscellaneous    articles    and    iron    products    without  special 

denomination,  weighing  more  than  25  kg.  a  piece  

2,196 

395,332 

130 

392,391 

.2,052 

324,443 

51 

308,4  3  6 

151 

302,090 

Machines    and    not    special    mentioned    apparatus  weighing 

less  than  10,000  to  2,000  kg.  per  piece  

l,4i89 

297,844 

Cotton    textiles  of   all    kinds,    except   those   special  named 

printed   in   two   or  more  colours,   weighing   more  than 

362 

290..217 

Drawn    iron    plates    and    sheets    corrugated    not  specially 

7,9>94 

287,519 

467 

28-0,363 

Cotton  yarn  single  threaded,  coloured  or  printed.. 

465 

26)0,552 

Cables  for  the  transmission  of  electric  current  as  weill  as 

155 

248, 45J 

1,584 

23>7,6i50 

Blankets,    draperies,   shawls,   table  linen,   curtains,   and  all 

kinds  of  cotton  articles  not  embroidered  

77 

231,2:97 

Dynamos,    electro-motors,    converters,   transformers,  distrib- 

utors,   electro-magnetos    and   conductors,    weighing  less 

140 

225,569 

Outer  and  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars  and  bicycles  combined 

119 

214,567 

1,1184 

213,160 

Drawn  iron  pipes  and  accessories  in  unfinished  state  

2,08>6 

208,697 

Not  specially  named  machines  weighing  from  2,000  to  500 

S&6 

2'0>7,96i5 

Not  specially  named  copper  articles  or  alloys  polished  or 

2<53' 

202,184 

331 

199,116 

Filled  cartridges  -and  capsules  for  "Flobert"  or  similar  rifles. 

196 

19'6,067 

1,068 

1912,251 

117 

175,675 

Ready-made  footwear  or  cut  box  calf  leather  

k  33 

175,188 

Copper,  articles  or  its  alloys,  polished,  varnished,  nickelled, 

87 

175,134 

Cables  for  the  transmission  of  electric  current  as  well  as 

insulated  wire  for  the  conduct  of  electricity,  insulated 

with   textile   material   thread,   except   silk  or  combined 

86 

173,340' 

Cotton  yarn   (single  threaded)   unbleached,  uncoloured..  .. 

408 

171,737 

Wire  cables   and   cords,   painted   or   galvanized,   having  a 

705 

169, C51 

All  kinds  of  liquid  pumps,  air,  gas  pumps  as  well  as  ven- 

704 

169,011 
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Drawn  iron  shoots  ami  plates,  tinned,  galvanized,  leaded 
(tin  Mid  others),  coppered,   brassed,  having  a  diameter 

of  less  than  1  to  lj  mm  

it  n   socks    ^coloured   or  uneoloured)  

au  east  metal  articles  not  mentioned,  weighing  more  than 
50  kg.  apiece  

Rubber  shoes  \  ,. .  .. 

All  kinds  of  wooden  furniture  

Aniline  colours  , . 

Sewing  maehines  

Us.  trieyeles.  tandem,  for  persons  or  for  goods  

Oil  motors,  weighing  from  10.000  to  2, .WO-  kg  

■!«:<•<   for   agricultural   mach.nes  run   by  steam..  .. 

Drawn  iron  articles  and  products,  not  denominated,  com- 
bined with  cast  metal  and  wood,  raw.  weighing  more 
than  100  kg.  epr  pice  

All  Instruments  of  measure  or  precision  run  by  clock-work. 

Textiles  and  knitted  silk  goods,  combined  with  other  tex- 
tiles in  a  proportion  of  5'0  per  cent  silk  or  more  .in  two 
or  more  colours,  coloured,  printed  or  of  coloured 
threads  

Buffalo  skins,  oxen  skins,  dried,   with  or  without  hair..  .. 

Any  iron  sheet  recipients  adjusted  through  riveting  or 
Otherwise,  lixed.  put  on  wheels,  painted  or  unpainted.. 

Bolts,  cramp-irons,  screws,  rivets,  screw-nuts* ,  rundles,  hooks, 
as  well  as  any  pieces  with  screw  arrangement,  drawn, 
ground,  polished,  coloured  those  ready  Cor  use  ex- 
cepted  

Wooden  toys,  leaden,  stone,  whether  combined  with  iron  or 
oured,  not  combined  with  other  materials  nor  mechan- 
ical fittings  

•  Iron  sheets  and  plates,  galvanized,  leaden,  brassed, 
polished,  thinner  than  \  mm  

Leaf  tobacco  

All  kinds  of  cotton  textiles,  those  specially  denominated 
excepted,  coloured  and  printed  in  two  or  more  colours, 
weighing  from  ISO  to  100  grs.  per  sq.  met.,  and  having 
41  to  70  threads  per  sq.  cm  . 

Sulphuric  acid  

Not  denominated  cast  mctii  articles,  weighing  from  50  to 
5  kg.  apiece  

Raw  buffalo  and  ox  skins,  salted  with  or  without  hair.  .    .  . 

Blankets,  draperies,  shawls,  table  and  toilet  linen,  curtains 
and  all  kinds  of  woollen  texture,  unembroidered  and 
unhemmed  

Fqrred  skins  of  bear,  wolf,  badger,  marmot,  red  and  white 
foxes,  tanned,  etc  

Any  kind  of  rubber  articles  combined  or  not  with  other 
materials  of  -  technical,  medical  or  professional  use, 
whether  vulcanized  or  not,  as  well  as  rubber  transmis- 
sions, combined  cotton  and  o^her  materials.  

Salted  herrings  (pickled)  

Gold  jewellery  without  precious  stones  

Machine  tools,  turner's  lathe,  mechanical  planes,  drilling 
machines,  sharpening  machines,  steam  hammers,  port- 
able forges,  presses  for  shaping  metals  and  other  mate- 
rials, etc..  weighing  from  2,000  to  250  kg.  per  piece.  .   .  . 

Goat  leather   

Brass  and  copper  wire  or  of  alloy,  1  mm.  or  more  

Clothing  and  woollen  cloth  articles  

Varnishes  of  all  kinds  

Cotton  lace  .  .  .  .  >jg8||Hg 

Coloured  silk  threads,  sewing  thread,  thread  for  stitching, 
for  lace-making  and  tailoring  

Mixed  woollen  and  silk  textures  and  knitted  goods  in  a 
proportion  of  less  than  50  per  cent  silk  

Tools  and  accessories  of  motor  cars  and  motorcycles  imported 
separately  

Drills,  screw-plates,  scissors,  screw-drivers,  plane  iron,  steel 
puncheons,  wimbles  for  wood  and  iron,  French  keys, 
pincers,  those  for  blacksmith  excepted,  screw  vices  weigh- 
ing less  than  1  kg.,  awls,  cork  screws,  iron  compasses, 
squares,  meters  adjusted  or  not  adjusted,  with  or  without 
handles,  polished  or  nickeled   .. 

Metals  in  sheets  and  powder  for  gilding  


Metric  tons. 


2  2  Ll5 
104 


1,161 
7  2 
157 
190 
C  7  2 
60 
697 
689 


1,530 
56 


942 


1,0'82 


161 


1,428 
128 


141 

3,9'78 


589 
419 


1,185 
141 


376 
4  6 

205 
21 
36 
15 


148 


0-25 


Value. 


168,3  6-0 
167,141 

162.-&96 

158,978 

x^7,3618 

j. 5  2, 004 

14-9,072 

144, 

139,445 

137,914 


137,789 
135,861 


133,64-0 
13.2,775 

131,5S>5 


129,845 


129,240 

128,573 
128,123 


127,386 
119,346 


117,993 
117,511 


116,450 
115,724 


115,720 
113,767 
113,027 


112,904 
112,O'04 
110,881 
109,850 
109, 458' 
,109,172 

104,880' 

103,812 

102,516 


102,3-31 
101,520 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

n. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

The  following  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Egan  in  which  are 
presented  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa:— 

Tools  and  Implements — Hardware. 

(Not  Agricultural  or  Dairy.) 

PICKAXES. 

(Shown  separately  from  Mechanics'  Tools  in  1917.) 


Increase  or 

Value.  Value.  Value.  Decrease  over. 

Country  of  Origin.                         1917.  1918.  1919.  1917. 

Total  for  the  Union                           '  $16,400  $42,825  $153,825  +  $  137,425 

Canada  '.  .              3,4'5'0  10, 9.0<0  37,'0'00  +  35,56'0' 

United  States                                           1,080  4,050  18,950  +  17,870 

United  Kingdom                                       11,700  28,450  96,000  +  S4.300 

Belgium       790  +  790 


SHOVELS. 

(Xot  spades,  including  Agricultural  Implements.    Shown  separately  from 
Mechanics'  Tools  in  1917). 


Increase  or 

Value.  Value.  Value.  Decrease  over. 

Country  of  Origin.                         1917.  1918.  1919.  1917. 

Total  for  the  Union                             $108,300  $252,000  $550,200  +  $441,900 

Canada                                                     79,000  176,670  338,300  +  259,300 

United  States                                          10,000  33,920  38,100  +  28,100 

United  Kingdom                        ..             18,100  41,000  173,800  +  155,700 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS  HARDWARE,  N.O.D. 

(Not  including  Pickaxes,  Shovels  or  Mechanics'  Toole). 


Increase  or 

Value.  Value.  Value.  Decrease  over. 

Country  of  Origin.                         1917.  1918.  1919.  1917. 

Total  for  the  Union                              $61,300  $88,700  $307,550  +  $246,250 

Canada                                                     3,000  17,525  64,500  +  61,500 

United  States                                          35,650  45,100  160,500  +  123,850 

United  Kingdom                                       16,775  19,450  68,950  +  2,675 

Sweden                                                     5,720  6,475  12,500  +  6,780 

MECHANICS'  TOOLS. 

(In  1913  included  articles  of  three  previous  tables). 

Value.  Value.  Increase  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Decreaese. 

Total  for  the  Union   $411,000  $1,245,000  +  $S34,000 

Canada   2,000  19,425  4-  17,425 

United  States   172,000  846,100  +  674,100 

United  Kingdom   160,000  349,500  +  189.500 

Germany   55,300  675  +  54,625 

Sweden   15,500  17,250  +  1,750 

Belgium   3,100  5  * —  3,095 

Japan     6,200  +  6,200 
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A  glance  at  the  above  four  tables  will  show  that  Canada's  trade  in  all  these 
articles  has  increased  from  $l\0O0  in  1013  to  $459,225  last  year. 

There  18  not  the  same  commendation  for  the  Canadian  pickaxe  as  there  is  for 
-'  \  1'iw  (  anadian  shovel  manufacturers  shipping  to  South  Africa  have 
certainly  met  every  condition  required  on  this  market,  and  haveon  their  own  initiative 
added  value  in  certain  points  of  construction  whicji  is  appreciated  by  the  trade.  The 
Western  Cane  province  is  not  the  same  user  of  the  D-shaped  handle  as  the  other 
provinces  In  the  union,  the  T-shaped  being  more  popular  there. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  a  spring  steel  spade  as  illustrated  and' shown  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  703,  dated  July  16,  11)17. 

Canada  has  shipped  a  good  total  value  in  spades;  these  are  not  shown  separately, 
they  arc  included  in  Agricultural  Implements. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  the  United  Kingdom  did'  not  quote  freely  on  shovels, 
but  arc  now  in  evidence  as  6hown  by  last  year's  figures  of  imports. 

Canadian  axes,  hatchets,  hammers,  saws,  wrenches  and  forged  tools  have  secured 
a  good  footing. 

Che  bulk  trade  by  the  wholesale  importer  is  on  staple  and  cheap  tools  of  all 

kinds. 

The  better  grade  mechanics'  tools  are  handled  almost  entirely  by  special  retail 
B.  The  better  grades  are  advertised  extensively. 

Tin  and  Tinware. 

(Not  including  Lanterns). 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $208,000  $219,425  +  $11',425 

Canada     10,440  +  10,440 

United  States   44,000  9,125  —  44,875 

United  Kingdom   127,000  197,800  +  70,800 

Germany   24.00Q  10  —  23,990 


Although  the  quantity  of  import  has  decreased,  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of 
tra<l<-  has  increased.  The  bulk  of  this  import  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  British 
manufacturers. 

Sewing  Machines. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease  or 

1914. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Country  of  Origin 

No. 

No. 

No. 

  21,946 

10,605 

11,3^1 

  1 

1 

  1,366 

4,719 

3,353 

  14,249 

5,771 

8,478 

  6,294 

102 

6  ,192 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $263,000 

$325,675 

+ 

$  62,675 

  15 

15 

.   .'.   ..  14,800 

201,400 

+ 

186,600 

  191,000 

122,750 

68,350 

1,080 

53,020 

As  the  year  1914  is  the  first  one  in  the  records  here  indicating  quantity,  the  com 
parison  of  trade  is  made  for  that  year.  The  two  years  previous  to  1914,  the  average 
annual  value  of  import  was  $333,500,  and  Germany's  share  for  those  two  pre-war 
years  was  $105,000  annually.  The  values  have  changed  because  supplies  have  been 
of  two  kinds,  both  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  year  1914  the  United  States  shipments  were  almost  all  the  hand  machine. 
Last  year  they  shipped   a  good   number   of   the   better   platform  machine,  which 
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accounts,  with  increased  cost,  of  course,  in  each  kind,  for  the  increased  average 
value.  Most  of  these  machines  are  of  special  brand  and  sold  through  retail  local 
agencies  throughout  the  Union. 

The  machine  sold  by  the  wholesale  jobbers  in  the  hardware  departments  is  the 
hand  machine,  types  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  742  of  Apri] 
15,  1918. 

As  shown  by  the  above  table,  Germany  has  made  some  attempt  to  regain  hei 
footing  on  the  cheap  hand  machine.  Quite  a  few  more  have  been  secured  by  certain 
jobbers  at  or  almost  at  the  pre-war  price ;  these  are  being  imported  this  year.  I  under- 
stand that  Germany  is  now  quoting  at  a  higher  price  and  quoting  at  English  sterling 
settlement  in  Germany. 


Stoves. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 


Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $360,000 

$432,250 

+ 

$72,250 

  40 

825 

+ 

785 

  76,000 

113,000 

+ 

37,000 

  183,000 

266.000 

+ 

83,000 

  70,000 

47,675 

32,325 

  20,200 

20,200 

  6,800 

55 

6,745 

Canada's  figures  of  trade  are  really  on  samples.  In  the  wood  and  coal  stoves 
one  manufacturer  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  has  made  a  real  effort  to  meet  South 
African  requirements.  This  firm's  catalogues  are  as  complete  and  artistic  as  possible, 
and  now  that  they  have  representation,  it  is  hoped  they  will  meet  with  success. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  the  cheapness  of  a  very  cheap  stove  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  low  price  quoted  for  a  really  good  Swedish  stove. 

Stoves  at  the  present  time  are  at  a  premium;  the  market  is  very  short  in  supply 

There  are  some  ranges  coming  from  the  United  States,  which  are  sold  mostly 
in  the  Johannesburg  district. 

The  greater  part  of  the  figures  of  import  from  the  United  States  are  on  oil 
stoves. 

The  class  of  stoves  shown  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  798,  of  May,  1919,  are  the 
stoves  in  demand.  The  oil  stoves  wanted  are  shown  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  711,  of 
September,  1917. 

One  Ontario  electric  stove  manufacturer  has  made  a  real  effort  in  the  past,  but 
war  conditions  prevented  developments.  This  class  of  stove  will  surely  be  popular 
just  as  soon  as  the  municipalities  are  reorganized  in  their  electric  departments  to 
meet  the  demand  for  supply.  Particulars  re  electric  supply  in  South  Africa  were 
submitted  lately  under  date  of  April  27,  1920,  and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
853,  dated  June  7.  . 

For  the  future  the  import  figures  will  show  electric  stoves,  heaters,  irons,  etc., 
under  a  separate  entry. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $581,350      $1,809,200        -4-  $  227,850 

Canada     6  5        +  65 

•    United  States   590  44,410        +  43,820 

United  Kingdom   579,600        1,745,955        —  1,366,355 

Japan    18,770        +  18,770 


This  is  another  line  that  was  practically  controlled  pre-war  by  the  United  King- 
dom manufacturer. 

Canada  met  some  urgent  inquiries  in  the  year  1918,  shipping  994  cwts.  to  a  value 
of  $25,575. 
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Hardware  N.O.D. 


Value.  "Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1918.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  OnlOU   $3,012,000  $2,631,.24'0  —  $38'0,76O 

r.ni.ula   6,400  42,125  +  35,725 

•  States   341,000  S26.600  +  485,600 

Ell     Ion  '  2,226,000  1,645,600  —  580,400 

n>   331,000  1,475  —  329,525 

um   21,800  60  —  21,740 

C6   15,900  7,520  —  8,380 

Bwoden   18,600  15, 800  —  l.soo 

JipU     65,425  +  65,425 


Implements    Dairy  Utensils. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

  $233,000 

$254,400 

+ 

$21,400 

660 

1,640 

  9,000 

37,275 

+ 

28,275 

  $  20,000 

  118,000 

$  22,100 
143,000 

+ 
+ 

2,100 
25,100 

  35,700 

35,700 
29,800 

  10,100 

39,900 

+ 

4,150 

+ 

1,150 

The  smal]  capacity  cream  separator  supplied  by  Sweden,  and  the  hold  secured 
a  ago,  accounts  for  the  control  of  this  trade  by  Sweden. 

Owing  to  dairy  development  within  the  Union  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for 
da;ry  machinery  and  implements,  Sweden  and  Denmark  securing  the  bulk  of  the 
increased  trade  during  the  past  four  years. 

Imports  for  Sweden  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918  average  annually  $227,700, 
and  Denmark  for  the  same  period  $47,200  annually. 


Implements,  Hoes  and  Picks  (Kaffir) 


Country  of  Origin 
Total  for  the  Union.  .  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  the  Union..  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  


Quantity. 
1913. 
No. 
349,494 


3,288 
325,516 
20,690 
Value. 

1913. 
$43,000 

'  *450 
40,800 
1,600 


Quantity. 
1919. 
No. 
248,798 
2,712 
16,044 
229,562 


Value. 


1919. 
$85,800 
1,325 
5,700 
78,450 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 
No. 
100,686 
2,712 
12,756 
95,954 
20,690 
Decrease  or 


Increase. 
$12,800 
1,325 
5,250 
37,650 
1,600 


There  is  a  constant  demand  for  possibility  of  supply  from  Canada  in  hoes  and 
picks  as  used  by  the  natives.  Samples  have  been  sent  to  manufacturers  and  some 
effort  has  been  made  to  supply.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  keen  desire  in  Canada 
to  produce  this  kind  of  implement. 

Owing  to  increased  agr1' cultural  development,  the  demand  in  quantity  should 
average  at  least  600,000  a  year. 
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Machinery  and  Implements  Agricultural,  N.O.D. 

(All  except  Dairy  Utensils,  Hay  Presses,  Hoes  and  Picks,  and  Windmills). 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $2,709,000  $3,384,100  +  $675,100 

Canada   264,000  742,900  +  478,900 

United  States   1,159,000  1,806,500  +  647,500 

United  Kingdom   1,02'6,000  808,950  —  217,050 

Germany   162,500  675  —  161,825 

Australia   29,900  9,685  —  2'0,215 


Ploughs,  harrows  and  parts  from  Canada  last  year  were  to  a  total  value  of 
$632,800,  and  in  reaping  and  mowing  machines  the  imports  from  Canada  are  valued 
at  $14,550.  The  balance  of  $95,550  is  for  some  other  agricultural  machinery,  but 
principally  for  such  l'nes  as  spades,  rakes,  forks,  mattocks  and  hay  knives. 

The  United  States  shipped  last  year  in  reaping  and  mowing  machines  to  a  value 
of  $74,300,  and  in  ploughs,  harrows  "and  parts  to  a  value  of  $1,268,000.  The  United 
Kingdom's  share  of  this  trade  was  $269,000  in  ploughs,  harrows  and  parts,  and  $12,550 
in  reaping  and  mowing  machines. 

On  account  of  increased  cost  the  figures  of  import  in  1919  are  no  criterion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  import  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The 
agricultural  industry  has  gone  ahead  in  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  war  period.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  deliveries  under  this  heading  were  early  in  the  year,  just  too  late 
for  the  year  1918  sales,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  only  a  limited  amount  of 
bus'ness  placed  in  agricultural  machinery  for  1919  delivery. 

With  some  prospect  of  trade  development  in  Western  Cape  Province  by  one 
leading  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ploughs,  and  further  developments  in  prospect 
throughout  South  Africa  by  other  Canadian  farm  implement  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers, Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade  should  increase  considerably  in  the  near 
future. 

Windmills. 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.                        -  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $379,000  ^347,300  —  $31,700 

Canada     6,725  +  6,725 

United  States   288,000  317,350  +  29,350 

United  Kingdom   87,800  29,725  —  58,075 

Australia     950  +  950 


The  bulk  of  this  trade  has  already  been  held  by  the  American  manufacturers1. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  constant  number  of  inquiries  regarding  possibility  of  supply. 
Agency  arrangements  were  completed  last  year  on  behalf  of  one  Canadian  concern. 
The  agent  reports  that  prospects  are  the  best  for  a  fair  trade,  but  that  owing  to  special 
conditions  the  development  will  be  somewhat  slow. 

For  the  further  informal  on'  of  agricultural,  dairy  implement  and  machinery 
manufacturers  in  Canada,  the  following  tables  are  submitted,  showing  the  number 
of  farms,,  area,  class  of  grain,  fruit  or  other  production  within  the  Union,  and  the 
proportion  in  each  province. 

The  last  table  shown,  giving  number  of  implements,  etc.,  in  use  on  June  30, 
1918,  will,  I  believe,  be  of  considerable  value  as  an  indication  to  the  manufacturers 
of  their  prospective  market  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  and  its  several  districts. 
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M  M HER  AND  AREA  OF  FARMS  IN  THE  UNION. 

Number  of    Area  of  Farms. 


\*tO\  Farms.  *Morgens. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   31,119  54,437,781 

Natal   7,111  4,114,844 

Transvaal   22,114  14,70,5,125 

•  M  um,    Free  State   15,S'0>5  14,291,893 

Un:<  '  1  Natives'  locations  ami  reserves     17,773,517 


Total   76,149  108, 323, 160 


•  1  morgon  =  2ll6f>4  Knglish  acres. 


VREA   CI'  liTlVATED   AND    FALLOW  LAND. 


Vines,  Orchards, 
Agricultural  Bananas, 


Province. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Natal  

Transvaal  

Orange  Free  State  

•Union  Natives'  location  and  reserves 

Gra^d  total  


Crops. 
**  Morgen. 

967,534 
313,213 
1,123,718' 
1,140,195 


,544,660 


Pine-apples.    Timber.  Fallow-Land. 


**Morgen. 

614,490 
7, '84  6 
19,712 
11,8,21 


K*Morgen. 
23,817 

1,24,'3'6I8 
46,4317 
23,7'04 


''Morgen. 
451,480 
77,408 
233,609 
154,230 


8,5,877 


218,326 


916,727 


Total,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Natal    

"  Transvaal  

Orange  Free  State..   

Union  Natives'  location  and  reserves    

*  N"t  separately  enumerated. 

1  morgen  :=  2- 115  64  English  acres. 

In  addition  there  is  the  following: — 

Area 
Irrigated. 

Province.  Morgen. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   279,248 

Natal   18,(8/97 

Transvaal   103,06i5 

Orange  Free  State   37,714 

Union  Natives'  location  and  reserves   25,815 

Grand  total   457,739 


Morgen. 
1,489,321 
522,843 
1.423,476 
1,3,2'9,95,0 
1,7>81,<014 


Area  Irrigated 
and  Irrigable. 
Morgen. 
873,918 
4'8,694 
325,016 
126,365 
178,956 


1,'582,949 


AREAS  UNDER  CROPS — YEAR  JULY,  1917,  TO  JUNE,  1918. 


.Agricultural  Produce. 

Barlev  

Oats  

Rye  

Wheat  

Kaffir  corn  

Maize  

Cotton  

Tobacco  

Peanuls  

Lucerne  

Teff  

Manna  

Miscellaneous  crops  

Miscellaneous  fodder  crops.  . 

Potatoes  

Sweet  potatoes  

Peas  

Beans  

Onions  


Cape  of 

Orange 

Total. 

Good  Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Free  State. 

Morgen. 

Morgen. 

Morgen. 

Morgen. 

Morgen. 

62,26»8 

■55,20>5 

803 

3,031 

3,229 

319,042 

219,174 

4,344 

35,615 

59,909 

68,114 

49,286 

348 

1,5'92 

16,888 

46<6,152 

36!6,'555 

1,134 

40,120 

58),343 

11 0,1 35 

13,387 

0,857 

54,182. 

32,70'9> 

2,088,75<6 

157,645 

161,731 

86,3,727 

9 06, 053 

3,579 

16 

242 

3,315 

6 

10,926 

3,509 

518 

6,411 

488 

3,098 

223 

424 

2,33*3 

118 

<56,'5'00 

46,302 

1,189' 

3,662 

,5,287 

110,720 

1,914 

18,141 

75,3158 

25,307 

11,444 

75.2 

461 

'5,708 

4,463 

37,422 

9,175 

5,977 

11,304 

10,966 

87,751 

38,241 

21,938 

9,6'51 

17,921 

52,059 

13,<523 

6,698 

17,227 

14,611 

9,634 

5,74.6 

1,721 

2,0'84 

83 

7,273 

5 , 4'5>6 

305 

702 

750 

30,474 

13,72'0 

4,910 

7,923 

3,921 

2,245 

1700 

132 

265 

148 

*  Native  locations,  etc.,  not  enumerated. 
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DUMBER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC.,  ON  JUNE  30,  1918. 


The  following  table  excludes  native  locations, 

reserves,  etc., 

except 

when  indi 

cated : — 

Cape  of 

Orange 

Article 

Good  Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Free  State.  Total. 

91  q 

_  1  3 

g 

22 

84 

3'31 

1  770 

77  0 
I  to 

332 

513 

3,402 

Maize,  cleaners  and  shellers. 

C.  Q  Q  ^ 

9  7.K  C 
O,  1-DO 

3,2-51 

2,716 

16,720 

Qi,  1  <J  O 

3  n  s  r 

1275 

861 

8,648 

9  f»  A  A 

R7n 

1,997 

1,321 

6/032 

i,  boy 

119 

81 

3'63 

2,245 

9  *}iR 

5i2> 

11/ 

81 

4;8& 

7-1  fi 
i  1  D 

193 

286 

238 

1,428 

1  TO 

345i 

44» 

243 

1,476 

Ploughs — 

9  0   9  7/1 

1  1  /f//(  9 

20,223 

13,O'01 

83,941 

<  bO 

4  741 

27,209 

27,743 

8<4,4i58 

1    9  9  fi 

2,477 

12,477 

12,207 

9iK  9, 
OOO 

i  i  .n 

184 

li'8 

76i5 

9  7  1  fi 

9  101 

3,307 

2,871 

10,99-5 

9  /I 
Z4 

27 

31 

101 

♦Native   ploughs   of   all  de- 

o  o,  o  b'U 

9YV  9ifli7 

32,557 

2,4»66 

14i3,590 

1  fi,9. 

1  i 

40 

14 

231 

11,576 

1  1    QQ  0 

i  j.,yy-o 

21,01,6 

17,935 

6-2,525 

14,74i0 

878 

4,96'9 

7,451 

28,038 

*Horse  rakes  and  harrows.. 

9  9  7  fiift 
6  6,  1  b'U 

Q  9/1  9 

215, 8-01 

21,155 

90,0-59 

2  540' 

2.054 

4,10i8 

4,433 

13,135 

6',19'5i 

186 

9<57 

1,131 

8,469 

7,077 

2,337 

4,473 

4,029 

17,916 

498 

301 

8<94 

779 

2,472 

Incubators — 

1,675 

99i6 

1,454 

1,0«1 

5,15(6 

1,729 

54 

34 

27 

1,844 

2,5'5»0' 

537 

8'90 

<5'8-4 

4,661 

17,7-22 

2,575 

8,6'99 

8,9-3-4 

37,030 

12,677 

4,074 

8,6-55 

11,445 

3>6,8'51 

*  Including  number  enumerated  in  Native  locations,  reserves,  etc. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  IMPORTS  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  IN 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb,  Buenos  Aires,  writes  as  follows  under  date 
June  11  on  the  prospects  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  building  construction 
materials  in  that  city : — 

Building  operations  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  have  been  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  owing  to  the  expectation  that  prices 
of  construction  material  would  fall  rapidly  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  This 
expectation  not  having  been  realized,  the  building  trade  seems  to  have  taken  the  view 
that,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  for  an  early  reduction  in  costs,  operations  might 
as  well  be  recommended  without  further  delay.  During  the  fir^t  four  months  of  1920 
some  2,000  plans  for  the  construction  and  enlargement  of  houses  within  the  city 
boundaries  have  been  passed  by  the  municipal  authority,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
about  1,000  houses  are  now  in  course  of  construction  and  about  300  others  are  being 
enlarged,  in  most  cases  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  storeys.  Amongst  Canadian  con- 
struction materials  for  which  an  increased  demand  can  be  expected,  lumber,  cement, 
asbestos  boards,  steel  casements,  roofing  felt  and  merchant  bars  might  be  mentioned. 
There  is  an  absolute  shortage  of  expanded  metal  and  metal  lath. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CARTS.  CARRIAGES,  AND  TRUCK  BODIES  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.Webb. 

OARTS  AM)  CARRIAGES. 

Bu  -  Aires,  June  LI,  L920. — The  trade  in  carts  and  carriages  has  decreased 
considerably  during  recent  year-,  due  largely  to  (be  competition  of  the  light  American 
automobile,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  the  country  districts  where  the 
soil  is.  tor  the  most  part,  dry  and  sandy,  and  the  country  so  flat  that  light  cars  can 
be  driven  across  country  with  safety  and  comfort.  Whilst  the  total  demand  for 
carriages,  sulkies  and  wagons  has  fallen  off,  the  number  made  locally  has  increased 
considerably  since  war  conditions  raised  the  price  cf  the  imported  carriage  to  a 
prohibitive  point,  and  the  condition  to-day  is  that  the  local  factories  now  supply 
r  part  of  tin1  llcpublieV  reduced  requirements,  leaving  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  demand  to  be  made  up  by  importations  from  abroad.  This  impression,  gathered 
from  coi  ms  with  makers  and   importers  of  carriages,  is  confirmed  by  the 

Customs  House  statistics  of  imports  which  are  appended  and  which  show  a  decline 
in  importations  of  carriages  from  an  annual  average  of  27,000  units  during  the  five 
^  .ir-  prior  to  1013  to  095  units  in  1918. 


[MPORTS  OF  CARRIAGES  INTO  ARGENTINA 

,  1913-18. 

Germany  

1913. 
Units. 
3D 

1914. 
Units. 

2 

1915. 
Units. 

1916. 
Units. 

1917.  1918. 
Units.  Units. 

Austria -Hungary 

....  1 

1 

Brazil  

Canada  

.  .    .  .  2,060 

417 

557 

648 

Denmark   .  . 

1 

Spain  

1 

2 

United  Ttates  .  . 

....  17,849 

10,699 

7,371 

9,816 
4 

.  .      .  29 

9 

Italy  

.  .    .  .  7 

13 

7 

20 

Holland  

Paraguay.  . 

.  .     .  .  10 

2 

1 

British  Colonies 
United  Kingdom 

....  463 

11 

3 

56 

Switzerland    .  . 

...  3 

.  .    .  .  1 

1 

3 

.  .    .  .  20,463 

11,154 

7,942 

10,548 

1,215  995 

IMPORTS   OF   CARTS  TXTO 

ARGENTINA, 

1913-18. 

. .    ..  142 

10 

....  39 

.  .    . .  29 

1 

Denmark  

,  .     .  .  8 

United  States.  . 

. .    .  .  315 

110 

135 

41 

9 

.  .     .  .  1 

4 

1 

Unitel  Kingdom. 

..    ..  28 
3 

61 

6 

1 

1 

Totals  

..    ..  574 

182 

142 

47 

16  14 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN 

WAGGONS 

INTO  ARGENTINE,  1913-18. 

United  States  .  . 

.  .'  .  .  52 

9 

7 

United    Kingdom , 

...  2 

1 

..    ..  54 

9 

1 

7 
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TRUCK  BODIES. 

Whilst  the  sale  of  carts  and  carriages  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  a  demand 
for  truck  bodies  has  set  in  which  is  increasing  rapidly.  Three  or  four  factories  are 
turning  out  bodies  for  Ford  ton  trucks  and  bodies  for  American-made  automobiles, 
but  several  importers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  Canadian-made  body  can  pay 
ocean  freight  and  duties  and  landing  charges,  and  still  compete  with  the  locally- 
made  bodies.  Opinions  on  this  point,  however,  vary  considerably.  The  Buenos  Aires 
branches  of  two  American  automobile  manufacturers  have  established  a  local  factory 
for  making  bodies  for  their  cars,  leaving  only  the  chassis  to  be  imported. 

One  firm  of  automobile  supply  dealers  estimates  that  in  the  near  future  the 
demand,  in  the  whole  Eepublic,  for  truck  bodies  will  reach  3,000  a  year.  The  style 
and  shape  of  the  models  in  use  in  Canada  are  not  considered  to  be  suitable  for  this 
Republic,  and  designs  would  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  local  taste.  Argentines 
are  not  too  conservative  in  character,  and  their  taste  runs  to  designs  which  are  smart 
in  appearance,  artistic  and  decorative;  a  design  which  would  be  considered  suitable 
for  export  to  France  would  also  be  a  success  in  Argentina.  A  case  in  point  mentioned 
was  one  in  which  a  body  of  fine  and  elegant  lines  was  being  prepared  for  delivery 
to  an  oil  company  which  will  use  it  for  the  delivery  of  kerosene  in  cases,  the  idea 
being  that  a  handsome .  delivery  truck  constitutes  a  moving  propaganda  for  the 
owners. 

IRON  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIL. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  16,  1920. — The  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Public 
"Works  published  recently  the  proposed  contract  between  the  Brazilian  Government 
and  the  Itabira  Ore  Company,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  negotiations  for  some 
time  between  the  Government  and  American  interests. 

The  text  of  the  contract  is  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  minister  in  which  he 
points  out  that  while  Brazil  possesses  iron  ore  reserves  of  5,710,000,000  tons,  with  a 
metallic  content  of  over  3,000,000,000  tons,  the  present  annual  production  of  pig-iron 
in  Brazil  is  only  about  6,000  tons.  This  fact  is  attributed  principally  to  the  lack  of 
domestic  coal  proper  for  smelting  purposes.  Production  of  coal  in  Brazil  in  1919 
from  the  Sao  Jeronymo  mine  was  only  150,000  tons,  which  was  sold  in  the  city  of 
Porto  Alegre  at  one-half  the  price  of  foreign  coal. 

From  the  statistics  available,  the  minister  anticipates  that  the  prospective 
demand  for  iron  ore  by  the  three  largest  consuming  countries  will  not  be  less  than 
25,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  some  years  to  come.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany  to  export  coal,  thus  utilizing 
the  tonnage  on  the  return  voyage,  gives  Brazil  the  opportunity  to  create  an  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  industry,  as  has  been  done  in  other  non-coal-producing  countries. 

The  financial  interests  connected  with  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Company  regard  this 
situation  as  offering  a  good  business  opportunity,  and  have  approached  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  revision  of  the  concession  granted  in  1911  to  the  company  of  the  same 
name. 

The  minister  points  out  that  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Company  asks  no  premiums 
either  as  privileged  freight  rates,  or  as  protective  tariff.  The  only  direct  favours 
which  they  have  petitioned  for  are  the  guarantee  that  no  new  fiscal  taxes  shall  be 
created  and  that  the  present  taxes  on  iron  shall  not  be  increased;  free  importation 
for  60  years  of  equipment  and  materials  necessary  for  the  installation  and  upkeep 
of  their  plants;  concession  of  two  railway  lines,  to  be  built  by  the  company  without 
aid  from  the  Government,  in  order  to  complete  the  railway  connections  between  the 
iron  district  and  the  coast;  and,  finally,  the  use  of  a  quay,  to  be  constructed  according 
to  Government  specifications  but  without  Government  aid,  and  to  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  end  of  ninety  years. 
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Opposition  to  this  concession  lias  centred  chiefly  around  three  points,  namely, 
the  grant  of  a  port,  the  use  of  foreign  coal,  and  the  possibility  that  the  vessels  used 
in  the  exportation  of  Brazilian  iron  ore  might  monopolize  the  import  freight-carrying 
trade.  The  mrnister  replying  briefly  to  these  objections,  points  out  that  under  clause 
11  of  the  proposed  contract  the  company  has  the  use  of  the  quay  exclusively  for  the 
loading  of  iron  ore  exports  and  for  the  unloading  of  supplies  and  materials  brought 
in  for  ite«  own  use.  As  regards  coal,  a  clause  in  the  contract  obligates  the  company 
to  give  preference  to  domestic  coal  for  use  in  their  plants,  under  equal  conditions;  and 

?  itilized  for  the  exportation  of  Brazilian  ore  by  this  company  under  the  clause 
of  the  pr.  posed  oontracl  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  trade  without  the  express 
authorisation  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 


COPIES  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  JOURNALS  DESIRED  BY  IMPORTERS  IN 

ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb,  Buenos  Aires,  writes  as  follows  under  date 
June  11 : — 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  this  office  to  hand  copies  of  trade  journals  received 
from  the  publishers  in  Canada  to  firms  of  importers  selected  as  being  possible  buyers 
-  advertised.    For  a  long  period  no  tangible  results  were  discernible, 
but  during  receni  months  inquiries  from  importers  interested  in  some  Canadian-made 
article  which  they  have  seen  illustrated  in  a  trade  journal  have  become  more  frequent, 
substantial  business  having  resulted  in  a  number  of  instances.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  thai  many  Argentina  importers  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  extent  and  diversity 
a  manufacturing  industry,  and  a  wider  distribution  of  trade  journals  will  go 
remove  this  disability.   Gratuitous  distribution  of  trade  journals  and  directories 
g  from  other  countries  is  so  common  that  local  business  houses  cannot  be 
tted  to  subscribe  in  large  numbers  to  Canadian  trade  journals,  and  yet  there 
be  no  doubt  that  a  better  knowledge  of  our  industries  would  benefit  importers  and 
advertisers  in  trade  journals  equally.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  publishers 
trade  journals  have  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  each  edition  left  over  which 
could  be  sent  abroad  for  distribution.    Back  numbers  are  just  as  valuable  for  this 
purpose  as  current  numbers  and  care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  such  journals  as  are 
at  this  office  get  into  the  hands  of  the  importers  most  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  trade  announcements  they  carry. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  16,  1920. — A  report  recently  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  gives  interesting  information  relative  to  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  conditions  in  this  section.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  figures 
for  agricultural  production  for  the  past  season. 

Coffee. — The  coffee  crop  for  the  year  1913-19  amounted  to  7,253,250  sacks  as 
compared  with  12,210,158  sacks  for  the  year  1917-18.  Prices  reached  a  high  level, 
bringing  good  profits  to  farmers. 

Cotton. — Cotton-raising  in  this  state  has  greatly  increased  within  recent  years 
because  of  the  market  which  exists  for  this  product.  In  1918-19  Sao  Paulo  produced 
1 1,025,980  arrobas  of  raw  cotton  valued  at  Bs.  121,285  :780$000,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  combined  production  of  the  remaining  states  of  Brazil.  The  former  importa- 
tion of  cotton  from  the  northern  states  of  the  country  are  markedly  decreasing. 
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Sugar. — Sugar  cane  raising  has  no  yet  assumed  sufficient  proportions  to  satisfy 
local  needs,  the  crop  of  1918-19'  amounting  to  only  489,425  sacks,  making  it  necessary 
to  import  from  outside  sources  82,839  tons  of  sugar. 

Alcohol. — The  output  of  alcohol  reached  84,336,259  litres  the  past  year  as  com- 
pared to  62,729,698  for  the  preceding  year. 

Rice. — The  rice  crop  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  1917-18,  the  former 
being  3,365,100  sacks,  the  latter  3,071,484  sacks. 

Beans. — The  quantity  of  beans  produced  also  presented  a  slight  increase  over  the 
crop  of  the  preceding  year,  viz.,  1918-19,  3,522,780  sacks;  1917-18,  3,129,868  sacks. 

Com. — Last  year's  crop  of  this  product  has  been  estimated  at  13,77^,500  sacks. 
Production  for  1917-18  was  13,638,700  sacks. 

Industry. — Figures  covering  industrial  production  in  Sao  Paulo  give  indications 
of  a  very  prosperous  state  of  affairs. 

Total  industrial  production  for  five  recent  years  was  as  follows : — • 


Milreis. 

1914   212,2,31 :73'0$ 

1915   £74,147:4122$ 

1916    35:8,911:9681$ 

1917   362,381:651$ 

1918   356,8i01  :100$ 


The  decrease  of  5,580  contos  in  1918  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  smaller  pro- 
duction in  cotton  textiles  and  hats,  but  all  other  articles  of  local  manufacture  show 
increases  over  preceding  years. 

Although  figures  for  1919  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  1918. 

The  production  of  the  principal  products  manufactured  in  this  state  for  the  last 
few  years  was  as  follows : — 

Textiles. 


Quantity.  Approximate  Value. 

1,000  metres.  Million  $  U.S.  Gold. 

1912                        .  .  .                                                   84  . '0  12  .8' 

1913                                                                                 81.9  12.5 

1914                                                                                  70.1  9.6 

1915                                                                                121.5  14.7 

1916                                                                                134.6  24.4 

1917                                                                                160.2  46.9 

1918                                                                                147.0-  1J.3 

Hats. 

Quantity.  Approximate  Value. 

Millions.  Millions  $  U.S.  Gold. 

1914                                                                                2.0'  2.6 

1915                                                                                   2.6  4.0 

1916                                                                                   2.5  3.8 

1917                                                                                   2.7  4.1 

1918  ,                                                      2'.  3  4.® 

Shoes. 

Quantity.  Approximate  Value. 

Million  pairs.  Millions  $  U.S.  Gold. 

1914                                                                                3.6  6.2 

1915.                                                                                  4  .  8  8  .1 

1916                                                                                   6.1  10.9 

1917                                                                                   6.8  12.1 

1918                                                                                   '6.9  13.2 


There  are  at  present  in  this  state  four  packing  houses,  three  of  which  are  now 
in  operation.  In  1918  these  packing  houses  placed  on  the  market  a  total  of  41,516,353 
kilos  of  meats  of  all  kinds  valued  at  56,174 :510$00O  (milreis). 

100  milreis  or  100>$=$25  U.S.  at  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

1  conto  of  reis=  1,000  milreis. 
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BULK  HANDLING  OF  WHEAT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  II.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  Huno  l'.^O.  As  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canada  in  regard 
to  the  machinery  and  equipment  required  for  the  wheat  elevators  which  are  being — 
or  intended  to  be-  constructed  in  Australia,  the  following  resume  of  the  position  as 
to  bulk  handling  of  wheat  in  the  various  states  may  be  of  general  interest. 

M'W  SOUTH  WALES  ( STATE  CAPITAL  SYDNEY). 

The  N'cw  S,.uth  Wales  Government  has  completed  the  construction  of  the  storage 
portion  of  their  terminal  elevator  of  5,600,000  bushels  capacity  at  the  port  of  Sydney, 
and  is  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the  working  house  portion  of  about  750,000 
bushels  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  completed  in  eighteen  months'  time. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  also  practically  completed  storage  bins 
.  the  principal  wheat  area-  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000,000  bushels. 
These  bins  were  built  as  an  emergency  provision  for  the  storage  of  wheat  during  war 
conditions  when  freight  was  so  difficult  to  obtain.  In  addition,  construction  has 
been  commence  1  on  -"me  seventy-five  country  elevator  working  houses  of  an  approxi- 
mate capacity  of  t,000,000  bushels,  which  are  to  be  completed  in  two  years'  time,  and 
are  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  country  storage  bins  already  erected. 

\UTORIA  (STATE  CAPITAL  MELBOURNE.  ) 

In  L916  this  Stan-  made  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  advisability  of  establishing 
system  of  bulk  handling  of  wheat,  and  obtained  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
•  from  the  Canadian  firm  of  designing  and  consulting  engineers  whose  services 
had  been  utilized  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  carrying  out  the  work  in 
that  state.  Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  start  construction  in 
Victoria  under  plans  drawn  up  by  government  officers,  these  attempts  have  not  been 
successful  owing  to  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  plans  and  the  cost  as  ascertained  by 
public  tender. 

At  present  there  seems  little,  likelihood  of  the  work  being  proceeded  with  as  the 
g  rrernment  in  power  considers  that  the  drought  conditions  and  consequent  decrease 
in  the  yield  of  wheat  do  not  warrant  the  outlay  of  large  expenditure  in  such  a  direction 
nnal  seasons  are  experienced.  In  the  meanwhile  farmers  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  bulk  handling  of  grain  as  against  the  present  method  of  bagging,  and 
it  is  anticipated  they  will  make  the  question  a^live  one  at  the  State  elections  to  be  held 
later  this  year  in  order  to  induce  the  elected  government  to  begin  immediately  the 
installation  of  bulk  handling  facilities. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  (STATE  CAPITAL  ADELAIDE) . 

As  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  the  State  of  South  Australia  also  obtained 
a  report  on  bulk  handling  of  wheat  and  had  plans  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  state.  Owing  to  a  change  of  Government,  however,  the  intention 
of  immediately  proceeding  w'th  the  work  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  the  storage  of  bagged  wheat  in  this  state,  during 
the  shortage  of  oversea  freight  facilities  in  two  years  alone  of  •  the  war  period,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  paid  for  the  complete  bulk  handling  installation  originally 
recommended. 

The  present  Government  of  the  State  has  had  several  investigations  and  inquiries 
into  the  matter  of  bulk  handling,  all  of  which  ended  with  a  positive  recommendation 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  experts  to  whom  the  inquiries  were  entrusted  that  an 
early  commencement  of  the  work  was  desirable.  While  South  Australia  will  undoubt- 
edly instal  a  bulk  handling  system  in  the  future,  financial  conditions  are  probably 
influencing  the  government  in  deferring  the  work  for  the  time  being. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  (STATE  CAPITAL  PERTH). 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  has  been  in  favour 
of  the  construction  of  bulk  handling  elevators.  At  various  times  steps  have  been  taken 
to  prepare  plans  with  the  object  of  beginning  construction,  but  political  changes  inter- 
vened and  prevented  a  start  being  made.  The  wheat  growers  of  the  state,  are  so 
desirous  of  having  an.  elevator  system  established  at  an  early  date,  that  they  have 
recently  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and,  by  co-operation,  are  raising 
£250,000  amongst  themselves  and  purpose  approaching  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  for  £750,000  to  enable  them  to  immediately 
construct  elevators  necessary  for  a  complete  bulk  handling  system  within  the  zone 
of  Fremantle,  the  principal  shipping  port  of  the  state. 

The  fine  set  of  motion  films  (made  available  by  the  Publicity  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa)  depicting  all  the  processes  of  bulk 
handling  of  wheat  in  Canada — from  the  farm  to  country  and  terminal  elevators  to 
shipment  at  ocean  port — are  now  being  extensively  screened  throughout  Western 
Australia. 

QUEENSLAND   (BRISBANE)    AND  TASMANIA  (HOBART). 

From  a  grain  elevator  construction  point  of  view,  Queensland  and  Tasmania 
are  unimportant  as  the  production  of  wheat  in  these  states  is  comparatively  limited 
and  in  neither  territory  is  there  any  prospect  of  the  system  of  bulk  handling  being 
installed. 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal) 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Customs,  Melbourne,  copy  of  the  following  Customs  By-laws,  amending  the  lists  of 
articles  which  may  be  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  at  the  rates  of  duty  leviable 
on  recognized  "minor  articles"  and  "  machine  tools  "  (as  the  case  may  be),  viz.: — 

Minor  Articles  for  Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Goods  Within  the  Commonwealth. — 

•     By-Laws  Nos.  439,  441,  44.2,  445  and  446. 
The  following  items  are  added : — 

Harness  and  saddlery. — Chains  : — 
Back. 

Backhand  or  hook. 

Bellyboard  with  hook. 

Breeching. 

Curb,  for  bits. 

Hip  strap. 

Hook  or  backhand. 

Plough. 

Pole. 

Trace. 

Trace  end. 

Tug-. 

[Note. — By-law  No.  418,  as  amended  by  By-law  No.  435,  relating  to  the  above  articles,  is 
cancelled.] 

,    Razors. — Handles  for. 

Hats  and.  caps. — Plain  braids  or  plaits  of  any  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats. 

Apparel. — Plain  braids  of  one  colour  and  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  width,  but  not 

including  braids  containing  gold,  silver  or  tinsel  threads. 
Parasols,  umbrellas,  and  sunshades. — Materials  for  use  in  the  manufacture  cf  handles 

for. 
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"  ichine  tools  and  Parts. — Bu-Jairs  Xos.  438,  444  and  447.    The  following  items 

are  added : — 

uorU  '         liilltl  piercing  machines  for  use  in  the  drawing  of  metal  tubes;  shell- 

fortring  presses. 
M  :>«.■<  ligneous. — Rollers  for  flour  mills. 

[NOTI      Not  iiieliulin.tr  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any, 

when  not  integral  parts  of  the  above  machines.] 

The  rates  o£  duty  leviable  on  recognized  "minor  articles"  and  "machine  tools" 
are: — , 

I'iuI.t  the  Pritish  Preferential  Tariff,  Free. 
Tinier  the  Genera]  Tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  APRIL,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  June  S,  1920. — The  imports  for  the  first  four  months  show  a  satis- 
fy increase  in  certain  lines  specifically  mentioned  below,  but  upon  all  sides  there 
are  inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  of  every  description.  The  difficulty  which  is 
experienced  from  day  to  day  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  quotations  for  substantial 
orders.  As  an  example  an  order  for  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  within  sight 
for  sevt  ral  weeks  and  cables  are  constantly  passing  to  secure  quotations,  so  far  without 
avail. 

Foi  the  three  months  ended  31st  March,  1920,  the  following  motor  cars  entered 
New  Zealand: —  . 


Country  of  Origin. 

Number. 

Value  £ 

56 

39,940 

1,94*3 

245,286 

1 

150 

2,005 

510,546 

Total  

4,0*05 

79*5,922 

....     10i%  ad 

valorem. 

£  79,'0'9-0 

....  10% 

51,230 

..   ..  1% 

7,8.92 

£138,212 

Note: — The  above  figures  include  importations  for  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
free  of  duty. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  three  months  over  2,000  American  cars 
landed  in  Xew  Zealand  at  a  cost  of  £510,546.    During  the  same  period  1,943  cars 

arrived  from  Canada,  costing  £245,286. 

Imports  into  New  Zealand. 

Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  during  the  four  months  ending  30th  April,  1919  and  1920: — 


Soft  Goods — 

1920. 

1919. 

  £  552,684 

£  510,027 

  235,394 

162,970 

  180,529 

67,769 

  86,875 

94,808 

  85,353 

66,410 

  99,724 

198,127 

  50,146 

41,262 

  74,736 

62,034 

  629,685 

1,311,344 

  12,690' 

24,453 

236,646 

  487,658 

195,89* 
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imports  into  new  Zealand. — Continued. 


Soft  Goods—  1920.  1919. 

Cement   1,861  304 

Hardware  ._   172,163  98,225 

Iron — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod   106,788  18,201 

Corrugated  sheet   213,506  29,686 

Fencing  wire   47,555  55,444 

Barbed  wire   18,033  8,329 

Pig  and  scrap   2*8,848  7,916 

Pipes  and  fittings   83,193  108,003 

Lead   19,202'  8,729 

Machinery — 

Dairy   20,087  46,188 

Agricultural   53,457  52,577 

Electric                                                            ..  226,167  178,144 

Engines,  gas,  etc   22,018  21,804 

Mining   10,627  6,128 

Sewing   21,712  16,599 

Nails   26,868  47,581 

Railway  and  tram  plant   88,411  27,025 

Tin  sheet  and  block   74,456  186,071 

Tools   97,794  62,959 

Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery   111,742  21,994 

Fish,  preserved   101,388  61,482 

Fruit — 

Dried  •   214,723  22,728 

Fresh   55,756  33,477 

Flour   3  174 

Grain,  unprepared   18a,331  192,830 

Jams,  jellies,  etc.   12,209  3,258 

Milk,  preserved   16,702  4,300 

Onions   1,521  1,915 

Pickles  and  sauces   7,666  4,057 

Rice   36,577  17,013 

Salt   42,286  55,129 

Sugar   385,822  331,207 

Beverages — ■ 

Ale  and  stout   0,586  1,416 

Spirits — 

Whisky   245,871  165, 31C 

Other   49,266  33,847 

Wine   70.402  22,544 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc   63,035  24,281 

Tea   308,503^  109,900 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  (including  motor)   75,340  23,243 

Books,  papers,  music   148,526  94,144 

Candles   6.577  14,483 

Carbide  of  calcium   2,277  10,723 

Coal   149,590  71,029 

Cordage  and  twine   54,297  95,142 

Cornsacks,  woolpacks   93,586  113,811 

China  and  earthenware   83,77  5  34,011 

Glass  and  glassware   101,250  78,019 

Furniture   20,864  12,268 

Greases   5,306  8,466 

India-rubber  goods  (not  including  tires)   19.5T9  14,829 

Leather   170,475  82,303 

Leather  manufactures   79,613  34,902 

Manures   96,030  56,519 

Matches  and  vestas   19,190  9,177 

Motor  vehicles   930,489  227.412 


Oils — 

Benzine,  etc  

Kerosene  

Castor  

Linseed   

Turpentine  

Other  (specified)  .  . 
Paints,  colours,  varnish 


Paper — 

Printing   69,526  110. S66 

Other   48,556  134.737 

Pianos   31.171  9.933 


377,670 
94,181 
6,265 
60.066 
20.610 
51,548 

204.000 


2i78.984 
35,097 
460 
23,050 
4,026 
69*380 
75.S9S 
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imports  into  \r.\\  zbaland. —  Concluded, 


M       llaneous — Com. 

1920. 

1919. 

S.  i  lls,  mass,  clover  

  49,604 

29,650 

  61,246 

74,929 

  249,270 

260,275 

  250,798 

235,808 

  16,203 

5,101 

Timber,  hewn  ami  sawn  

  171/563 

41,485 

72,843 

  £14,059,465 

£10,545,883 

COMPARISON   OF  AGGREGATES. 

•wiiiLr  is  ;i  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  four  months,  1020,  1919,  1918  and  1917 : — 


1920.  1919.                  1918.  1917. 

Soft  goods   £  2,6'9'5,244        £  2,971,74*5'        £  1,630,850        £  1,760,361 

Hardware   1,3^32,746  979,913              634,751  722,949 

Foodstuffs   1,175,726  749,5'64              7'5'0,091  498,563 

Beverages   943, &63  3'57,304              5'67,89'0  323,896 

Miscellaneous   3,821,141  2,370,16'0  1.854,632  1,896,193 

goods   4,072,'5S'0  3,04'4,35i4  2,444,242  2,175,429 


'  Total  goods   £14,041,lO'0        £10,473,040        £  7,882,4-56'        £  7,377,337 

Specie   IS, 366  72,84*3  40,000  40,928 


''.rand   totals   £14,059,465        £10,545,883  £7,922,456  £7,418,265 


The  total  imports  of  merchandise  show  an  increase  of  £2,568,060,  or  34  per  cent 
over  1919.  and  the  total  is  very  nearly  double  the  totals  of  1918  and  1917.  Each 
d  of  trade  shares  in  this  growth  except  soft  good,  which  show  a  decline  on  the 
very  heavy  total  of  1019.  The  total  of  import  for  the  month  oi  April  amounted  to 
£4,261,094,  which  is  particularly  heavy  for  a  single  month. 

S  fl  goods  exhibit  a  decrease  of  £276,000  or  nearly  10  per  cent  on  1919,  but  the 
total  is  far  ahead*  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  chief  cause  of  these  fluctuations 
is  the  fact  that  cotton  piece  goods  attained  an  extremely  high  level  last  year.  Hosiery, 
drapery,  linen  and  silk  piece  goods  also  show  decline  on  the  heavy  totals  of  1919, 
while  woollen  piece  goods,  boots  and  carpets  show  big  increase  this  year. 

The  hardware  section  shows  steady  improvement,  the  increase  for  the  latest  year 
being  £353,000.  There  are,  however,  decreases  in  fencing  wire,  iron  pipes,  dairying- 
machinery,  nails  and  tin.  The  increases  in  hardware,  bar  and  corrugated  iron  are 
particularly  heavy. 

Foodstuffs  show  fairly  heavy  increase,  chiefly  in  confectionery,  fish,  fruits,  sugar 
and  rice.    These  increases  would  be  largely  due  to  enhanced  prices. 

Beverages  have  a  particularly  heavy  increase,  in  which  each  item  shares.  The 
two  itr-ms.  whisky  and  tea,  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Whisky  has  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  over  1919,  but  is  still  slightly  behind  the  level  of  1918.  The 
total  of  tea  is  nearly  five  times  that  of  1919  and  over  three  times  1918  level.  This 
Is  largely  a  price  increase,  the  average  value  being  about  double  1919  and  1918.  The 
separate  figures  for  cocoa  and  coffee  are:  cocoa,  490,162  pound's,  £58,375,  and  coffee, 
74.453  pounds,  £4,660. 

The  miscellaneous  division  continues  to  show  considerable  expansion  over  earlier 
years,  in  spite  of  decreases  in  the  items.  Motor  vehicles  account  for  half  the  increase 
in  the  tctal  of  this  division,  imports  being  particularly  heavy. 
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INTERESTING  FLUCTUATIONS. 


Following  are  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines : — 


Iron—  1920.  1919. 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  ton.  4,627  544 

Corrugated  sheet  cwt.  101,152  12,491 

Fencing  wire  ton.  1,621  1,853 

Barbed  wire  "  577  268 

Pig  and  scrap  •  "  2,810  854 

Pipes  and  fittings  "  2,010  3,103 

Wire  nails  cwt.  15,920  21,327, 

Fish,  preserved  lb.  1,821,4'0<5  1,412,269 

Rice  cwt.  13,34»6  18,810 

Ale  and  stout  gal.  14,901  3,515 

Whisky  "  182,964  149,254 

Tea  lb.  >6,24'4,0'5'5  2,743,119 

Candles  "  IS'0,7'7'5  4'59, 697 

Matches  gross.  2'4,9i85-  38,031 

Carbide  of  calcium  ton.  89  376 

Motor  vehicles  number.  4,7'05  1,425 

Benzine,  etc  gal.  4,041,8-2'9  3, 450, 786 

Kerosene  "  l;51o,611  867,132 

Linseed  oil  "  116,167  -64,837 

Turpentine  "  76,085  2'5,181 

Leather  lb.  3:&4,6'04  248,094 

Printing  paper                                              ..cwt.  54,115  72,992 

Pianos  number.  5315  215 

Tobacco  lb.  986, 632  l,23i?,59'9 

Cigarettes  "  4*21,410  520,320 


A  comparison  of  these  quantities  with  the  values  of  imports  of  some  lines  gives 
a  very  good  indication  of  the  fluctuations  in  values.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  values  given  are  at  port  and  time  of  shipment,  plus  10  per  cent. 


EXPORTS  OF  CAMPHOR  FROM  FORMOSA. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  exports  of  camphor  from  the  Island  of 
Formosa  in  1918  were  furnished  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Japan  by  the  Government  Camphor  Monopoly  Bureau: — ■ 

Destination —  Amount. 

England  lb.  408,000 

France  "  172,000 

America  "  1,142,450 


ACTIVITY  OF  EUROPEAN  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANIES  IN  SPAIN. 

(Consul  Maurice  L.  Stafford,  Santander,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Unusual  activity  among  agents  for  European  motor  trucks  has  been  noted  in 
this  consular  district,  especially  in  this  city  and  in  the  mining  localities.  The 
absence  of  American  trucks  ;s  commented  upon.  In  the  past  few  months  but  one 
has  been  seen  here.  French,  Italian,  and  British  makes  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  recently  a  number  of  German  lorries  which  had  been  used  in  the  war  were  brought 
here. 

The  agent  for  a  British  type  of  heavy  truck  has  just  announced  the  sale  of  ten 
to  a  mining  company  for  hauling  ore,  the  railroad  being  unable  to  furnish  sufficient 
cars. 

Mining  districts  of  the  provinces  of  Oviedo  (Asturias)  and  Palencia  and  the 
port  cities  of  Santander  and  Gijon  should  be  good  fields  for  agencies. 

One  handicap  to  be  overcome  is  the  high  price  of  petrol.  As  low-grade  petrol- 
eum fuel,  what  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  distillate,  is  not  obtainable  here, 
ordinary  gasoline,  such  as  's  used  in  pleasure  cars,  is  consumed,  making  the  operating 
cost  high. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  promised  extension  of  a  local  refinery  to  provide 
fuel  for  oil -burning  ships  w;U  also  be  of  benefit  to  users  of  motor  trucks. 
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BELGIAN  TARIFF  INCREASED:    "  THE  COEFFICIENTS  OF  INCREASE." 

A  Bill  affecting  the  Belgian  Customs  Tariff  duties  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
atives  on  May  1l\  and  by  the  Senate  on  June  8,  has  now  been  enacted  as 
a  law  (dated  10th  June)  and  was  promulgated  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  for  14th  and 
L6th  June. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  INCREASED. 

En  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  law,  Bays  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
B  R  yal  Decree  has  been  issued,  dated  L2th  June,  and  published  in  the  Moniteur 
B  for  L9th  June,  which  establishes  "  coefficients  of  increase"  for  most  of  the  goods 
which  are  subjeel  to  Bpecific  rates  of  Customs  duty  under  the  Belgian  Tariff.  The 
present  decree  became  effective  on  21st  June,  and  will  cease  to  be  in  force  on  15th 
June.  1921 

The  following  statemenl  shews  the  classes  of  merchandise  on  which  the  duties 
asedj  together  with  the  "coefficient  of  increase"  which  is  to  be  applied 
o  tin1  rates  of  duty  set  out  in  the  Tariff.   The  ad  valorem  duties  are  not 


affected  by  the  present  measure. 

N  Customs  Coefficient  of 

Tariff.  Articles.  Increase. 

5        Beer  and  other  fermented  beverages,  not  specially  mentioned 
(in  the  tariff)  — 

In  barrels   3 

In  bottles   . .  3' 

ex    6        Wood — 

Oak  and  walnut,  sawn  or  planed   2 

Wood  for  building,  other  than  oak  or  walnut — 

Sawn,  other  than  beams   1.5 

Planed  .   2 

Cabinet-makers'  wood,  other  than  oak  and  walnut — 

In  the  bark  or  not  sawn   2 

Sawn   3 

Planed   3 

Various  woods — 

Poles  and  pieces  of  unbarked  or  unsawn    wood,  less 
than  75  cm.  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  end..   ..  2 
Worked  wood — 

Casks,  fitted  together,  or  not   2 

7        Candles   .  .   2 

ex    8        Cocoa  prepared   2 

ex    9        Coffee,  roasted  V   2 

ex  10        Rubber  tires   2 

ex  14        Edible  preserves — 

Preserves  with  sugar — 

Containing  20  per  cent  of  sugar  or  less   2 

Other  goods   3 

Containing  more  than  20  per  cent  and  up  to  50  per  cent 

of  sugar  v   2.5 

Containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sugar — 

Artificial  honey   1.5 

Other  goods   3 

Vegetables  preserved,  in  tins  or  bottles   2 

Other  preserves  (excepting  preserves  in  spirit)...    ..  2 

22       Spices   •  •  3 

ex  24        Yarns  of — 

Cotton,  single  or  twisted     1.5 

Cotton  mixed  with  at  least  20  per  cent  of  wool,  the  cotton 

predominating  in  weight   1.5 

Wool   1.5 

Goat,  alpaca,  llama,  vicuna  and  camel-hair   1.5 

Prepared  for  retail  sale — 

Cotton,  wool,  linen  and  ramie   2 

Silk,  waste  silk  and  artificial  silk   3 

Hemp  and  other  yarns  not  specified  in  the  tariff.  ...  2 

ex  25        Fruits — 

Almonds,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges  and  figs   2 

Fresh  fruit  other  than  apples   3 

Dried  fruits — 

Pears  and  other  pip  fruits,  not  specified  in  the  tariff, 

other  than  for  table  purposes   2 

Other  dried  fruits,  except  cores  and  peels  of  apples  .  3 
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customs  duties  increased. — Continued. 

No.  in  Customs  Coefficient  of 
Tariff.                                                 Articles.  Increase. 
ex  26        Cereals — 

Oats  and  oatmeal   1.5 

Malt   3 

ex  27        Clothing,  underclothing-,  and  readymade  articles  of  all  kinds — - 

Hosiery  of  cotton  and  of  wool   2 

Hosiery  of  pure  silk  and  of  mixed  silk   3 

Other  hosiery  j,  2 

Caps  and  berets — 

Of  silk   3 

Of  pure  wool  and  other  materials  ,   2 

31       Yeast  or  leaven   Z 

ex  33        Machines,  implements  and  tools — 

Machine  belting   2 

Other — 

Of  cast-iron,  iron  or  steel   3 

Of  aluminium,  copper,  or  any  other  material   2 

ex  38       Smallware3 — 
Matches — 

Wax   3 

Other   2.5 

Cork  stoppers   2.5 

err  39        Metals — 

Aluminium —  ^ 
In  plates  or  sheets,  cut  in  round  shapes  or  according 

to  specification   2 

In  pieces,  simply  cast   2 

Copper  and  nickel — 

Hammered,  drawn  or  rolled   1.5 

Iron  and  steel — 

Cast-iron,  worked  up   .  .  .  2 

Iron,  hammered  or  rolled,  and  steel  in  bars  or  sheets.  .  1.5 
Steel  wire  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cables .  .  2 

Wire  or  rods  of  iron  or  steel — 

Of  5mm.  or  more  in  diameter  or  thickness   1.5 

Of  less  than  5  mm.  in  diameter  or  thickness   2 

Of  any  diameter     or    thickness,     coppered,  nickelled. 

tinned,  lead-coated,  or  zincked   (galvanized)  ....  2 

Tubes  and  pipes  of  iron  or  steel   2 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought   2 

Iron,   coppered,    nickelled,    lead-coated    or    zincked  (gal- 
#  vanized)  unwrought   2 

Tin  and  lead,  hammered,  drawn  or  rolled   2 

41        Honey   1.5 

ex  42       Watches  and  watch  cases   3 

45        Gingerbread   2 

ex  46        Paper — 

Wall  paper— 

Velveted.     metalled,     stamped,     varnished,  imitation 

leather;  lincrusta   3 

Other   2 

Cardboard    in    sheets    or    pieces,    weighing   at    least  300 

grammes  per  square  metre   1.5 

Paper  and  cards  for  photography ;  parchment  paper, 
flimsies  (for  copying),  paper  for  "oscose"  ;  paper 
decorated,  silvered,  or  metalled ;  cigarette  paper  in 
reams  or  rolls  ;  crinkled  paper,  paper  called  silk  paper  ; 
writing  paper,  cards  and  envelopes  ;  paper  books,  note 
books,  registers  and  other  paper,  and  cardboard  shaped 
or  cut  out  for  a  particular  purpose   3 

Other  paper,  except  newsprint  paper   2 

ex  48       Skins,  varnished  or  lacquered   1.5 

Purskins,  prepared   3 

ex  50        Fish,  preserved — 

In  tins,  pots,  crusts  or  other  similar  receptacles — 

Caviare   3 

Other   2 

Imported  otherwise  and  prepared  with  substances  subject 

to  customs  or  excise  duty   2 
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a  stoms  DUTIES  INCKF.ASEP. —  Continued. 
No.  in  Customs  Coefficient  of 

Tariff.  Articles.  Increase. 

fj  51       Earthenware — 

Terra-cotta — ■ 

T116&,  varnished  or  enamelled,  and  interlocking  tiles..  1.5 
Paving  and  building  tiles  of  all  kinds — 

CeramlQ   tiles   and  slabs   of   fine   clay   or  stoneware, 

tiles  of  compressed  cement   1.5 

Tilos  of  faience  or  porcelain   1.5 

OommOX)    earthenware,    not    specially    mentioned    in  the 

tariff   2 

52        Gunpowder   1.5 

ME  53       Chemical  products — 

Liquefied  carbonic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  sulphuric  ether..  3 

ex  54       Capsules  of  tin,  lead,  or  tin  and  lead  alloy,  for  bottles,  pots,  and 

other  receptacles   2 

Cork,  ground  up  and  mixed  with  other  materials,  in  the  form 
of  bricks,  tiles,  panels,  boards,  envelopes  for  the  outside 
lining  of  pipes,  and  other  articles  of  like  compostion  for 
building  or  industrial  purposes   2 

•  \  BS        Typographical  products — 

Typographical  impressions   2 

Lithographs,  chromolithographs,  photolithographs,  chromo- 
typographs,  phototypographs,  phototypes,  zincographs, 
or  other  reproductions  of  drawings  or  engravings  o.. 
wood,  metal  or  stone,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 

tariff   2 

Albums  and  picture  or  drawing  books   2 

59        Soap — 

Scented  or  toilet  soaps — 

Common  :   2' 

Soap  creams,  hard  shaving  soaps,  liquid  soap  and 
powdered  soap,  imported  in  small  receptacles 
(boxes,  tubes,  cases,  flasks,  small  pots,  etc.),  not 

exceeding  2'50  grammes  in  weight   3 

Soap  creams  and  liquid  soaps,  imported  in  receptacles 

weighing  more  than  250  grammes.   3 

Medicinal  soaps   3 

Soap  in  balls,  bricks  or  cakes,  imported  in  boxes  con- 
taining   not    more    than    three    pieces ;  wrapped 

soaps;  soap  in  flakes   3 

Articles  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff   •  3 

Other  soaps   2 

ex  64        Cotton  fabrics —  i     j  ) 

Fabrics,  plain,  twilled  and  ticked,  weighing  3  kilogrammes 

and  more  p°r  100  square  metres   2 

Fabrics,  plain  or  twilled,  weighing  less  than  3  kilogrammes 

per  100  sq.  metres   2 

Piques,  dimity,  figured,  damasked,  and  "brilliante" 
fabrics,  weighing  3  kilogrammes  or  more  per  100  sq. 

metres   2 

Shawls  and  scarves   2 

Counterpanes  of  figured  fabrics  of  the  goffered,  pique,  rep, 

and  similar  styles   2 

Blankets   2 

Felts,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff   2 

"Wicks,  woven  or  plaited   2 

Figured  CbrocM)  muslin   3 

Trimmings  and  ribbon-makers'  wares   2.5 

Carpets  and  tapestry   2  .5 

Tulles  and  other  mesh  fabrics,  not  specially  mentioned  in 

the  tariff   2.5 

Cotton  velvets  -.   2 

Velvets  and  plushes  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff..  2.5 

Hosiery  fabrics   2 

Fabrics  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  the  cotton  predominat- 
ing in  weight   3 

Fabrics  of  cotton,  silk,  and  one  other  textile  material,  the 

cotton  predominating  in  weight   3 

Fabrics  for  clothi-g  or  furnishing,  not  specially  mentioned 

in  the  tariff   2 
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No.  in  Customs  Coefficient  of 

Tariff.  Articles.  Increase. 

ex  64       Cotton  fabrics — Con. 
Woollen  fabrics — 

Shawls  and  scarves — 

Of  pure  wool   2 

Of  wool  mixed  with  silk,  the   wool  predominating  in 

weight   3 

Other   2 

Blankets   2 

Lace  and  guipures;  tulles  and  netted  mesh  fabrics   2.5 

Furnishing  stuffs   2. '5 

Felts,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff   2 

Lastings   (Serge  de  Berry)   for  the  manufacture  of  boots 

and  shoes   2 

Strips  and  bands  of  felt  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 

shoes   2 

Trimmings  and  ribbon-makers'  wares   2.5 

Carpets,  and  table  and  like  covers  of  wool — 
Floor  carpets — 

With  knotted  or  twisted  pile   3 

Printed   2.5 

Other   2.5 

Table  covers — 

Mixed  with  silk   3 

Other   2.5 

Velvets  and  plushes  ,.  .  2.5 

Woollen  fabrics  weighing  less   than  200  gramme    per  sq. 
metre — 

Mixed  with  silk,  the  wool  predominating  in  weight.  .  3 

Other   2 

Woollen  fabrics,  mixed  with  silk,  not  specially  mentioned 

in  the  tariff  :   3 

Hosiery  fabrics   2 

Shoddy,  weighing  200  grammes  or  more  square  mefre..  ..  2 
Fabrics  of  pure  wool  not  elsewhere  specified  or  included  (in 

the  tariff)   2 

All  other  fabrics..   2 

ex  64       Fabrics  of  linen,  hemp  and  jute — 

Carpets  of  jute  and  wool,  the  jute  predominating,  with  or 

without  admixture  of  other  textile  materials  ....  2.5 
Fabrics  of  jute,  unbleached,  pure  or  mixed,  plain  or  twilled.  2 
Fabrics  of  silk — 

All  silk  fabrics,  except  handmade  lace,  which  is  ad- 
mitted freely  in  virtue  of  the  Customs  Tariff   3 

Oiled  cloths  of  all  kinds — 

Linoleum  for  floors   2 

Linloeum  for  tapestry   3 

Pegamoid  and  similar  products   2 

Oilcloths  (toiles  cirees)   2 

ex  66       Glass  and  glasswares —  , 

Bottles,  vials,  demi-johns  or  carboys   2 

Wickered  demi-johns  or  carboys   2 

Common  glassware   2 

ex  67       Game  and  poultry,  dead   2 

Pates  de  foi'e  gras  and  preserves  of  game  or  poultry   3 

68  Vinegar  and  acetic  acid — 

Vinegar  and  liquid  acetic  acid   2 

Crystallized  acetic  acid   2 

69  Wines   3* 

ex  70       Vehicles — 

Motor  cycles   3 

Automobiles — 

Chassis,  with  or  without  engine,  with  or  without  body, 

Less  than  2,000  kilogrammes   3 

weighing — 

From  2,000-4,000  kilogrammes  exclusively — 

For  passengers   3 

Other   2.5 

4,000  kilogs.  or  more   2.5 


*  The  coefficient  is  applicable  solely  to  the  excise  duties  of  20  francs  and  60  francs  per 
hectolitre,  to  which  foreign  wines  are  subject  on  their  entry  into  Belgium. 
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CHANGES  IN  FRENCH  M  COEFFICIENTS  OF  INCREASE." 

•jr-.im  from  Commercial  Attache  W.  C.  Huntington,  Paris,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

A  June  27,  L920,  published  in  the  Journal  Offi.ciel  of  July  2,  establishes 

following  tariff  coefficients:  (Item  exl75)  marble,  including  that  suitable  for 
statuary.  Bawed  Less  than  L6  centimetres  thick,  coefficient,  2  (formerly  0) ;  same  carved, 
polished,  ei  Ih'ient.      (formerly  0):  (item  ox301  bis,  ter)  pencil  leads,  plum- 

bago, coloured,  copying1,  pastel,  and  red  chalk,  coefficient,  3  (formerly  0);  (item  596) 
brooms  of  POrghum,  coefficient,  2-5  (formerly  1-5);  same  of  camelina,  1-5  (no 
change);  (item  567)  tubes  of  iron  or  steel,  butt-welded,  with  an  internal  diameter 
of  from  14  to  millimetre:?,  external  diameter  from  26  to  28  millimetres,  coefficient 
removed  (formerly  o). 


REDUCED  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  GOODS  TO  BE  RE-EXPORTED  IN  FRANCE 

•  AND  ALGERIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal). 

The  Journal  Officiel  (Paris)  for  15th  June  contains  a  Decree,  dated  14th  June, 
which  provides  that  certain  goods  imported  into  France  and  Algeria  for  the  purpose  of 
further  working  and  re-export  may  be  admitted  at  the  normal  tariff  rates  of  duty, 
i.e.,  the  import  duty  not  multiplied  by  the  relevant  "  coefficient  of  increase."  A  trans- 
lation of  the  decree  and  of  the  list  attached  thereto  is  given  below : — 

Article  1. — The  goods  in  the  list  attached  to  the  present  decree  (see  below) 
intended  to  be  re-exported  after  having  been  transformed,  worked  or  re-packed,  may 
■be  imported  at  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  French  Customs  Tariff,  not  aug- 
mented by  the  coefficients  of  increase/'  subject  to  the  general  regulations  fixed  by 
Article  5  of  the  Law  of  5th  July,  1836,  and  to  the  special  regulations  set  out  below. 

Article  2. — The  importers  must  give  an  undertaking,  under  bond,  to  re-export  the 
goods,  after  working  or  re-packing,  within  a  period  of  six  months.  This  period  may 
be  extended  in  certain  circumstances. 

Article  3. — The  entry  declarations  must  mention,  in  addition  to  the  indications 
required  on  declarations  for  consumption,  the  characteristics  of  the  goods  and  all 
indications  necessary  to  ensure  their  identification  when  re-exported. 

Article  4. — Import  and  export  may  only  take  place  at  ports  and  customs  offices 
open  either  for  transit  traffic  or  for  the  customs  clearance  of  goods  taxed  at  a  rate 
higher  than  20  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

Article  5. — The  rates  of  yield  of  the  manufactured  produce,  and  the  allowance  t> 
be  granted  for  waste  in  re-working,  under  the  payment  of  the  normal  duty,  will  be 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  or,  in  the  case  of  dispute,  by  joint  decision  of  the 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  after  consulting  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Article  6. — The  goods  are  to  be  identified  by  means  of  stamping,  marking,  the 
affixing  of  lead  or  wax  seals,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  taking  of  samples. 

Article  7. — The  regime  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  articles  may  be  extended  in  the 
same  way,  and  on  condition  that  identification  can  be  assured,  to  all  good's  subject  to 
"coefficients  of  increase,"  on  the  request  of  the  interested  parties,  who  wrill  have  to 
furnish  the  necessary  proofs. 

Goods  which,  under  the  "temporary  admission"  regime,  are  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  customs  duties,  are  also  exempt  from  the  increased  duties  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  u  coefficients  of  increase." 
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List  of  goods  admitted  at  ordinary  Tariff  rates  of  duty,  subject  to  re-exportation  after 
re-working  (appended  to  Decree  of  IJfth  June). 

Tinplate,  in  sheets,  for  making  into  boxes,  capsules  and  other  wares. 

Wire  of  copper,  bronze  or  brass,  for  wire-drawing  mills,  or  for  the  manufacture 

of  metallic  gauze. 
Yarn  of  floss  silk  for  re-twisting  or  throwing. 
Hosiery  fabrics  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Cotton  fabric  for  the  manufacture  of  tires. 
Fabrics  for  making  clothing  and  lingerie. 
Fabrics  to  be  embroidered. 

Embroidered  designs  for  ornamenting  picture  postcards. 
Paper  for  books  and  periodicals. 

Porcelain,  brushmakers'  wares,  wicker  wares,  lacquered  plates,  boxes  of  lacquered 
wood  from  China  and  Japan,  to  be  re-packed. 


TAXATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  FRENCH  BUDGET  PROPOSALS. 

The  new  French  Budget  proposals  which  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  having 
been  amended  by  the  Senate,  are  now  being  reconsidered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  following  notes  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  give  an  indication  of 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  (as  passed  by  the  Senate),  so  far  as  they  haye  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  taxation  of  good's  imported  into  France: — 

TAX  OF         PER  CENT  ON  IMPORTS. 

Articles  52-73  of  the  Bill  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  the  turnover  of  all 
persons  exercising  trade  or  professions,  with  various  exceptions.  As  regards  traders, 
the  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  the  turnover  (i.e.,  the  amount  of  th$  sales  made),  proposed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  increased,  under  the  Senate  proposals,  to  1£  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  "  articles  of  luxury  "  (to  be  specified  by  Decree)  it  is  to  be  10  per  cent. 
In  order  to  place  merchants  and  private  individuals  who  make  purchases  abroad  as 
far  as  possible  on  an  equality  with  those  who  make  purchass  in  France,  it  is  proposed 
under  Article  69  that  imported  goods  shall  be  subject,  whoever  be  the  importer,  to  a 
tax  of  1-|-  per  cent  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  goods  (includng  the  Customs  duty, 
consumption  duty,  and  circulation  tax),  or  in  the  case  of  goods  classed  as  "articles 
of  luxury"  and  destined  to  persons  other  than  merchants,  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  goods  to  a  person  outside  France,  when  the  goods 
are  not  exported  but  delivered  in  France  on  account  of  the  said  person  to  a  third 
party,  to  whom  they  are  resold,  such  sales  shall  be  assimilated'  to  imports,  and  the 
person  carrying  out  the  operation  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  l£  per  cent 
applicable  to  this  operation,  a  second  tax  of  1£  per  cent  or  of  10  per  cent  (according 
to  the  quality  of  the  third  party  who  has  taken  delivery  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
goods).  Business  connected  with  sale  or  brokerage  operations  on  goods  exported  will 
not  be  subject  to  these  taxes  of  l£  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  but  exceptions  may  be 
made,  in  the  case  of  certain  "  luxury  goods,"  subject  to  the  10  per  cent  tax. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  GROSS  WEIGHT. 

At  present  French  Customs  duties  are,  generally  speaking,  levied  on  net  weight 
when  the  rate  of  duty  is  greater  than  10  francs  per  100  kilograms.  Article  75  of  the 
present  Bill  proposes  that  duties  shall  only  be  assessed  on  the  net  weight  when  the 
rate  of  duty  is  in  excess  of  60  francs  per  100  kilograms  in  the  "  General"  Tariff,  and 
30  francs  per  100  kilograms  in  the  "  Minimum "  or  "  Intermediate "  Tariff  (th--* 
rates  quoted  being  the  normal  duties,  without  the  addition  of  any  "coefficient  of 
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increase "  which  may  be  applicable").  When  the  packing  of  goods  dutiable  on  gross 
•  is  itself  dutiable,  duty  shall  only  be  assessed  thereon  separately  when  the  duty 
on  the  packing  is  more  than  10  per  cent  greater  than  that  on  the  contents. 

1  a  new  prevision  is  to  be  applicable  to  machines  and  machinery,  and  pieces  and 
parts  of  machines,  as  well  as  to  articles  taxed  on  "half-gross"  weight  (poids  demi- 
brut^.  i.e.,  the  woight  of  the  goods  and  of  the  interior  packing.  Yarns,  thread  and 
are  to  pay  duty  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  and  the  immediate  interior  packing. 

The  new  regulation  is  not,  however,  to  apply  to: — Compressed  or  liquefied  gases; 
BUgai  and  its  derivatives;  mineral  oils  (crude,  refined,  spirit,  heavy  oils  and  residues) 
which  are  to  continue  to  be  assessed  as  at  present. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CUSTOMS  PROVISIONS. 

The  Bill  also  contains  (Article  74)  provisions  designed  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
payment  of  duties,  by  preventing  professional  Customs  declarers  making  false  or 
incomplete  declarations  of  the  weight  or  kind  of  goods.  The  rights  of  the  Customs 
author:::.  -  to  demand  and  inspect  documents  are  extended  for  this  purpose. 

Other  provisions  (Articles  76-8)  propose  new  or  increased  taxes  for  the  affixing 
of  Customs  seals  and  stamps  on  Customs  documents  and  "droits  de  permis "  on 
declarations  of  goods. 

Other  provisions  under  which  a  weight  allowance  (of  5  or  3  per  cent)  was  allowed 
for  Bait  on  account  of  waste  or  evaporation  (?)  is  to  be  suppressed  (Article  79),  so 
that  duty  will  in  future  be  paid  on  salt  on  the  actual  weight  without  the  percentage 
deduction  at  present  allowed. 

ITALY  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FROM  CANADA. 

According  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance,  no  goods  can 
be  admitted  by  the  Italian  Customs  subject  to  the  conventional  duty  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  testifying  that  the  goods  originate  from  one  of  the  countries 
admitted  to  the  favoured-nation  treatment. 

According  to  the  regulations  actually  in  force  the  Customs  may  refrain  from 
requesting  the  said  certificate  in  the  following  cases : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  goods  coming  directly  from  non-European  countries  situated 
beyond  Suez  and  Gibraltar,  with  which  the  original  bills  of  lading  are  presented  show- 
ing the  destination  as  Italy. 

2.  In  the  case  of  goods  which  are  a  characteristic^  speciality  of  a  given  country, 
or  almost  a  monopoly  of  that  country,  such  as  typical  wines,  Spanish  "  Salacchini," 
English  herring,  etc.  In  this  case,  however,  if  requested  by  the  Customs,  the  original 
invoice  must  be  shown. 

Sir  Edward  Capel  Cure,  commercial  counsellor  at  the  British  Embassy,  Rome, 
replying  to  an  inquiry  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan, 
said  that  he  had  been  officially  informed  that  no  certificate  of  origin  is  now  required 
in  the  case  of  goods  coming  directly  from  Canada. 

INCREASE  IN  ARGENTINE  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Consul  General  W.  H.  Robertson  has  cabled  from  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  of 
July  8,  1920,  to  the  effect  that  a  new  tariff  law  was  promulgated  in  Argentina  on 
July  6,  effective  July  7,  1920.  This  law  provides  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  all 
nominal  valuations,  the  percentage  of  duty  to  remain  unchanged.  This  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  all  imported  articles. 
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BELGIAN  LINEN  INDUSTRY. 

Reviewing  the  present  situation  in  the  Belgian  linen  industry,  an  American 
consular  report  states  that  before  the  war  there  were  in  Belgium  twenty-eight  flax- 
spinning  factories;  thirteen  of  these  were  located  at  Ghent,  three  at  Roulers,  two  at 
Tournai,  two  at  Courtrai,  and  one  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Liege,  Malines,  Lokeren, 
Ledeberg,  Eyne,  Zele,  Bonlez  and  Chaumont-Gistoux.  The  greater  number  of  these 
factories  suffered  heavily  during  the  war  through  the  confiscation  of  large  quantities 
of  valuable  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products,  the  partial  or  total  destruction 
of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  destruction  of  power  plants  and  transmission  systems, 
the  removal  of  copper  fittings,  and  the  general  damage  done  to  factories  by  four  years 
of  inactivity  without  care.  Four  plants  were  completely  destroyed  and  their  machinery 
reduced  to  scrap  iron  by  the  Germans.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-four,  three  were 
so  badly  damaged  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resume  operations.  The  rest 
are  now  maintaining  at  least  partial  production,  although  badly  hampered  by  lack 
of  capital,  damages  to  the  plants,  the  difficulty  of  recovering  machinery  taken  into 
Germany,  the  shortage  of  labour,  and  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  their  skilled  work- 
men, who  have  emigrated  or  gone  into  other  trades.  The  chief  obstacle  to  normal 
production,  however,  is  the  shortage  of  flax.  The  collapse  of  the  Russian  market, 
which  formerly  supplied  three-fourths  of  the  world's  flax,  has  occasioned  a  universal 
shortage,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  Belgian  mills  of  their  main  source  of 
supply.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  utilize  the  finer  grades  of  flax  in  Belgian 
factories,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  obtaining  Russian  flax  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  limited  supply  of  French,  Dutch  and 
Irish  flax  is  being  bought  up  by  foreign  competitors  who  have  a  more  favourable  rate 
of  exchange,  and  can  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  than  the  Belgian  mills.  In  consequence 
of  the  ruin  of  a  large  flax-producing  area  within  or  near  the  battle-front  district  in 
Western  Flanders,  the  amount  of  flax  now  produced  in  Belgium  is  not  sufficient  for 
domestic  needs.  As  a  result  of  this  flax  shortage,  prices  are  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and  Belgian  flax-spinning  plants  are  now  operating  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  their  pre-war  equipment.  Other  machines  are  ready,  however,  and  could  be  put 
in  operation  if  flax  could  be  obtained.  Before  the  war  Belgian  flax-spinning  plants 
employed  about  16,000  men ;  at  present  the  number  is  9,500. 

THE  PORT  OF  SINGAPORE. 

Singapore,  East  India,  a  British  possession  consisting  of  a  small  island  and  a 
strongly  fortified  seaport  city,  the  capital  of  the  Crown  colony  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, off  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  commanding  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Malacca  strait,  the  chief  route  to  the  Far  East.  The  island  is  27  miles 
long  by  14  wid'e,  with  an  area  of  217  square  miles,  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula  by  a  strait  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 

The  city  of  Singapore  is  well  built,  has  a  sea  frontage  of  about  six  miles  and  a 
fine  harbour  wth  extensive  docks  and  wharves.  The  port  is  free  to  vessels  of  all 
nations,  without  charges  on  exports  and  imports,  and  it  has  become  the  commercial 
entrepot  of  southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  Vessels  drawing  up  to  45  feci 
can  discharge  and1  load  with  ease  and  despatch  alongside  wharves  and  jetties  at  all 
times.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1917  was  £61,596,036,  and  of  exports  £57,382,366. 
The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  exceeds  17,000,000  tons.  The  imports  are 
general  and  the  exports  consist  of  zambier,  copper,  tin,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  goods. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  which  is  mainly  Chinese,  w:th  a 
sprinkling  of  Malays  and  East  Indians,  and  4,000  whites,  is  about  235,000,  of  whom 
about  193,000  are  in  the  municipality. 

The  illustration  on  the  cover  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives  a  v;ew 
of  Tanjong  Pagar  Dock,  Hong  Kong. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators.  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at  Public 
ators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


W  tek  ending  July  9,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

P  D 

Bushels. 
27,010 
64,292 
li3,414 
341,030 
20,045 
4S.04S 
100.257 
21,838 

144,015 

168,812 
190,534 
194, 734 
142,083 
31,852 
59,848 

Bushels. 
11,015 

4,772 
0,288 
25, 054 
2,182 
45,487 
49,815 
30,710 

30,424 

40,019 
09,940 
44,082 
08,812 
0,145 

90  339 

Bushels. 
25,576 
46,022 
19,810 
12,  07!) 
105, 127 
23,473 
45,741 
4,169 
Closed. 
24,323 

24,78/ 
58,527 
39,279 
15,350 
7,693 
36,071 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
14,873 
5,169 
1,980 
4,264 
1,046 

6,  1\)Z 

0,914 

ft.  OKQ 

0,  Zoo 

2,136 

16,451 
4,387 
6,503 
1,910 

222 

70S 
i  vo 

Bushels. 

79,074 
126,538 
161,923 
383,033 
154,658 
155,454 
202,727 

81,945 

200,941 

251,116 
439,010 
376,280 
247,569 
45,912 
134,590 

Empire  1  levator  l.  'o  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

16,283 
70,431 

C.rain  (  \  rowers'  drain  Co  

25,658 
35,254 

Fort  Arthur — 

Sask.  (  \v-op.  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  (iovernment  Elevator  

Thunder  Bav  

18,975 

43 

1,047 
115,622 
91,082 
19,414 

T      .    .  rr. 

T         1  T>   *       ♦     T           •       1  Tl 

1  7  ^41 

1,608,418 

456,877 

488  097 
loo,  UZ  i 

411  3^0 
Ull ,  oOU 

7fi  0Q8 

3,040,770 

TbUl ,  UUl 

Q4  437 

»Tt,  tot 

39  903 

OL ,  L\JO 

89 
oL 

527,783 

1,409,428 
1,246,758 
914,695 
7,590 

oa  ans 
14,996 
267,783 

39s! 

1,503 
18,412 

1Q  941 
la ,  £11 

16, ooo 

68 

1,453,802 
1,276,615 
1,207,964 
7,590 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

7,006 

Midland— 

3  ^78  471 
o , O  t  o , 11 1 

307,587 

20,240 

39  Rfi7 

7  OftA 
i  ,  UUO 

3,945,971 

LL , OUU 

798,239 
153,440 
289,490 

None 
50,674 

in  store. 

73,174 
802,655 
193,638 
416,257 

829,676 
189,798 

64, 152 

883,683 

2,877,758 
796,710 
25,488 
13,382 

4,416 
40,198 
3,232 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

T>/-\»"f  \r  \~ ;    1 1 

123,535 

Goderich — 
Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

701,781 
189,798 

54,392 

94.228 

33.667 

West  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

5.495  4.265 

K  i  ngston — 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator 

Not 

reported. 

*    "         Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

883,683 

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  and  2. 

'i, 776,016 
745,224 
25,488 

433,743 
5,727 

651,110 
45,759 

16,889 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

13,382 

West  St.  John,  X.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  X.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,  "   

None  in 
None  in 
None  in 

store, 
store, 
store. 

5,640,051 

600,421 

909,010 

16,889 

7,166,371 

3,255,415 

2,055,339 

1,040,468 

381,291 

6,732,513 

*U.  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 
Portland,  Me  

10,330 

573,446 

34,657 

36,286 
3,488 
39,774 

654,719 
3,488 
058,207 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  , .. 

10,330 

573,446 

34,657 

Total  quantity  in  store  

1 14,493,746 

4,088,107 

2,524,605 

825,390 

139,767 

22,071,015 

♦Week  ending  June  2,  1920. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East 
for  the  week  ended  July  9,  1920. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public  Eleva- 
tors Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

4,096,744 
2,456,844 
1,401,167 
484,597 
131,641 
895,445 
2,166,502 

No.  1  Northern  

363,657 
294,698 
296,166 
78,143 
40,898 
5,430 
529,426 

2,143,063 
668,502 
244,514 
19,174 
17,756 
28,228 
457,234 

1,590,024 
1,493,644 
860,487 
387,280 
72,987 
55,787 
1,179,842 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  Wheat  

No.  6  Wheat  

Other  

Totals  

1,608,418 

3,578,471 

5,640,051 

10,826,940 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

262,976 
191,552 
79,865 
81,024 
203,723 
545,745 

No.  2  C.W  

76,361 
131,111 
19,596 
27,859 
74,865 
127,085 

18,509 
18,700 
55,072 
33,897 
23,412 
157,997 

168,106 
41,741 
5,197 
19,268 
105,446 
260,663 

No.  3  C.W  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed  

Other  

Totals  

456,877 

307,587 

600,421 

1,364.885 

Barley — 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

279,531 
658,484 
274,089 
109,850 
95,322 

No.  3  C.W  

71,115 
363,932 
24,431 
7,432 
21,116 

4,195 
4,486 
6,000 
1,957 
3,602 

204,221 
290,066 
243,658 
100,461 
70,604 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  

Totals  

488,026 

20,240 

909,010 

1,417,276 

Flax- 
No.  1,  Northwestern  Canada.. 

208,931 
57,676 
78,395 

2,215 
2,732 
8,792 
4,472 
14,456 

211,146 
60,408 
87,187 
4,472 
80,803 

No.  2,  C.W  

No.  3,  C.W  

Rejected  

Other  

66,347 

Totals  

411,349 

32,667 

444,016 

Rye — 

No.  1  C.  W  

54,260 

2,904 
16,526 
26,302 

No.  2  C.W  

54,260 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  Grade  

2,904 
9,520 
9,413 

7,006 

Other  

16,889 

76,097 

7,006 

16,889 

99,992 

3,040,767 

3,945,971 

7,166,371 

14,153,109 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators.  Country  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  also  United 
United  States  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports,  on  July  9,  1920,  with  comparisons  for 

five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  9.  t$90— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Bushels. 
1,608,418 
401,061 
3,578,471 
3,255,415 
10,330 
5,640,051 

Bushels. 

1,432,352 
126,722 
367,500 

3,477,098 
647,877 

1,526,320 

Bushels. 

3,040,770 

527,783 
3,945,971 
6,732,513 

658,207 
7,166,371 

Pri\ -ate  Terminal  Elevators  

Enfegriat  Terminal  Elevators  

M  .  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  

Total  

14,493,746 

7,577,869 

22,071,615 

July  tl,  1919— 

Terminal  Elevators  

1,553,599 
453,128 
6,547,290 

4,182,674 
715,815 
3,105,015 

5,736,273 
1,168,943 
9,652,305 

Total  

8,554,017 

8,003,504 

16,557,521 

July  13,  1918— 
Terminals  Elevators  

107,205 
225,548 
3,683,445 

6,176,659 
1,343,382 
5,515,907 

6,283,864 
1,568,930 
9,199,352 

Interior  Terminals  

Total  

4,016,198 

13,035,948 

17,052,146 

Ju'y  /  ?,  1917— 
Terminal  Elevators  

8,220,950 
478,144 
3,843,148 

5,933,940 
292.641 
7,302,174 

14,154,890 
770,785 
11,145,322 

Total  

12,542,242 

13,528,755 

26,070,997 

July  K, 1916— 
Terminal  Elevators 

13  196  923 
1,049,337 
4, 609,123 

6  965  060 
335,047 
6,319,834 

20, 161,983 
1^384] 384 
10,928,957 

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

18,855,383 

13,619,941 

32,475,324 

Jul .  t6t  1915— 
Terminal  Elevators  

2,168,364 
131,469 
786,647 

1,876,026 
127,732 
2,088,090 

4,044,390 
259,201 
2,874,737 

Total  

3,086,480 

4,091,848 

7,178,328 

"Week  ending  July  2,  1920. 


OSMIRIDIUM  IN  TASMANIA. 

(London  Chamher  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  Government  Assistant  Geologist  of  Tasmania  has  issued  an  interesting  pre- 
liminary report  upon  the  occurrence  of  that  rare  mineral  osmiridium  (which  is  now 
worth  £40  per  ounce)  in  Tasmania.  He  states  that  nowhere  outside  Russia  and 
nia  has  it  been  found,  nor  does  it  occur,  except  in  Tasmania,  in  sufficiently 
concentrated  form  to  become  the  sole  object  of  search.  In  this  respect  its  occurrence 
in  Tasmania  is  unique,  because  the  more  important  deposits  in  Tasmania  are  found 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  great  serpentine  belt,  which  is  over  thirty  miles  in 
length,  extending  in  almost  an  unbroken  line  from  Ninteen-mile  creek,  in  the  Hazel- 
wood  district,  through  the  Wilson  river  and  Eenison  Bell  districts,  southward  beyond 
Mount  Dundas.  The  production  in  Tasmania  in  1917  was  valued  at  £45,000,  and  in 
1919  cons' der ably  more. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public 
and  Private  Terminal  Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators.  Country  Eleva- 
tors in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East:  also  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  July  9.  1920. 


Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

820,358 
712.904 
OS. ISO 

296,712 
50,384 
81,561 

82,871 
111,437 

80,154 

10,109 

1,290.286 
S74.725 
170,030 

Rail 

Private  Terminal  Eusvatobs. 

Receipts  "Rail  

276.220 
137,843 
48,239 

146.650 
11,899 
137,266 

22,117 

444,987 
149,742 
199.964 

Shipments  Vessel  

Rail 

14,459 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

11,234 
497,380 

79,195 
31,332 

2,144 
1,196 

13,184 
1,071 

4,019 
2,703 

109.776 
.533,682 

Shipments  Rail  

Country  Elevators  Wz<t  D:v:~;ono 

Receipts  Rail  

476,076 
894,937 

610.021 
855,595 

163,294 
141,012 

81,939 
109,444 

1,331.930 
2,000.988 

Shipments  Rail  



Puelic  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

714,303 
1,050,983 

51,986 
95,245 

766,289 
1,168,778 

Shipments  Rail  

22,550 

Lower  La*e  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel  

454,963 

454,963 
5,495 
305,501 
122,513 

Rail 

5,495 



Shipments  Vessel  

305,504 
119,777 

Rail 

2,736 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel  

236,820 
•  724,290 
1,513,856 
64, 590 

236,820 
929,053 
1,513,856 
259,931 

Rail 

149,886 

54,877 

:::::::::: 

Rail 

27, 128 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

Shipments  Vessel. . .  . 

35, 148 

1,378 

36,526 



Total.  Public  Elevators  in  the  E»st. 

Receipts  Vessel. . . . 

1,406,086 
724,290 
1,854,505 
1,235,3.30 

51,986 
155,381 

1,4.58,072 
934,-548 
1,855,883 
1,557,222 

Rail 

.54.877 
•  1,378 
193,499 

Shipments  Vessel  

Rail  

122,373 

U.  8.  Atlantic  seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail. . 

Shipments  Vessel 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Grain  Ground  and  Products  Produced  therefrom  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions,  together  with  the  total  for  the  whole  of 

Camada  during;  the  month  of  May,  1920. 

QUANTITY  OF  GRAIN  GROUND. 


Kind  of  Grain. 

Eastern  Division. 

Western  Division. 

Total  Canada. 

Merchant. 

( 'ustoin 

Quantity 

at  end 
of  month. 

Merchant. 

Custom . 

Quantity 

at  end 
of  month. 

Merchant. 

Custom . 

Quantity 

at  end 
of  month. 

Wheat 

Oats  

Barlev  

Bush. 

1,029,  LOB 
242,496 
12,702 
4,466 
;>o,  194 

S26 
t),  055 
855 

Bush. 
13, 171 

;?,"),  ")17 
10,770 
91 

3,693 
3, 555 
2,864 
409,527 

Bush. 

1, 120,163 
230,679 
17,643 
1,498 
31,529 
2,515 
1,769 
75 

Bush. 

1,424,760 
115,777 
347 
21,912 
1,184 

Bush, 

148,862 
28,955 
4,010 

Bush. 

1,762,200 
148,276 
11,157 
12,160 
2,147 

Bush. 

2,453,863 
358,273 
13,049 
26,380 
51,378 
826 
6,655 
855 

Bush. 

162,033 
64,472 
14,780 
91 
3,693 
3,555 

9  SRI 

Bush. 

2,822,363 
378,955 
28,800 
13,658 
33,676 
2,515 

1   7  AO 

Con   

Buckwheat  . 
Peas  

Mixed  Grain. 

409] 527 j         '  75 

PRODUCTS  GROUND. 


Eastern 
Division. 

Western 
Division. 

Total 

Wheat  Flour — Spring  Brls. 

Standard  Winter   " 

Blended   " 

173,393 
31,863 
25,464 
4,799 
59 
20 

326,793 
160 

500,186 
32,023 
25,464 
21,408 
59 
20 

Patents— Spring  Brls. 

16,609 

Graham — Flour   " 

Total,  Flour   " 

235,598 

343,562 

579,160 

Bran   " 

80,773 
4,857 
2,742 

9,462 
6,947 
5,023 

90,235 
11,804 
7,765 

Oat  Meal  Lbs. 

Rolled  Oats   " 

368,186 
2,246,707 

191,575 
1,978,601 

559,761 
4,225,308 

Barlev— Pot  and  Pearl  Lbs. 

Flour  and  Meal   " 

59,993 
162,230 

54,205 
79,852 

114,198 
242,082 

Rye — Flour  and  Meal   " 

202,444 

868,431 

1,070,875 

Corn— Flour  Lbs. 

187,854 
824,896 
587, 746 

Meal   " 

Cracked   " 

3,300 

828,196 
587,746 

Buckwheat  Flour  Lbs. 

10,532 

10,532 

Peas — Meal   " 

4,400 
317,236 

4,400 
317,236 

Split   " 

14,003 

1,304 

15,307 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ended  July  9,  1920,  with  comparison  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 




Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

J 

Total. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

OO  OQ1 

zy, yol 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

11, OlO 

Bush. 
41,4;yb 
313,081 
189,048 

Midland  Elev.  Co  

313,081 
163, 152 

25,896 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Pt.  McNicoll.'C.P.R  

839,836 
993,662 

12,971 

258,276 
854,005 

1,111,083 
1,920,084 
1,070 

4,369 

68,048 
1,070 

Total  

2,309,731 

68,848 

4,369 

1,112,281 

80,633 

3,575,862 

Total  same  Period  1919  

7,819 

809,940 

230,054 

27,207 

1,075,020 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 

459,300 
124,816 

.  Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

823,903 
436,495 
103,750 
48,418 

Rye  

Oats  

Corn  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Harbour  Comm. 

No.  1  &  2  Montreal. 
Wheat  

357,449 

343, 188 
4,369 
1,171 

400,255 

832, 126 

60,294 

1,811 

Rye  

307,538 

CALENDAR  ADVERTISING  IN  CHINA. 

Investigations  made  by  United  States  Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Sanger  into 
the  complex  problem  of  advertising  in  China  indicate  that  the  most  successful  adver- 
tisers there  are  those  who  have  closely  co-ordinated  their  selling,  distributing,  and 
advertising  policies.  They  have  not  found  it  advisable  to  rely  entirely  on  advertise- 
ments inserted  in  the  local  papers,  as  although  the  newspapers  in  China  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number,  there  being  now  over  400,  whereas  there  were  a  scant 
dozen  ten  years  ago,  none  of  them  have  a  circulation  of  over  35,000  daily.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  most  important  daily  in  China  has  recently  installed  in  their 
new  plant  a  modern  American  press,  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  seen  from  the  street. 
There  is  hardly  an  advertiser  of  any  consequence  in  China  but  uses  calendars  in  large 
quantities,  many  of  them  handsomely  lithographed,  and  always  with  Chinese  designs 
and  lettering.  Their  practical  value  has  been  demonstrated  a9  far  above  their  import- 
ance in  the  United  States,  and  they  find  a  permanent  place  in  thousands  of  Chinese 
homes  never  reached  by  the  newspapers. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

Ptarmigan  Lumber  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Charles  Gaskill,  Prince 
U.C.,  lumberman;  Adam  Stuart  Matheson,  barrister;  and  others — all  of 
Kdmonton.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Ptarmigan  Creek,  B.C. 

Joliette  Castings  and  Forgings,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Alexander  Huntley 
Duff,  K.C.:  Walter  Alfred  Merrill  and  Archibald  Stalker,  advocates;  and  others — 
all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
of  business,  Montreal. 

Steamship  Julius  Kessler  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Henry  Wein- 
tie'.d  and  Marcus  Meyer  Sperber,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
>•  .'  '.         divided  into  t».500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business1,  Montreal. 

W.  \V.  O'llara,  Linrted.  Incorporators:  John  MacNaughton,  advocate;  William 
Wallace  O'llara,  James  Geary  Cartwright,  James  Burnett  Taylor  and  Thomas  Joseph 
.  managers  —all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of 
M"  •  eaeh.    Chief  place  of  busisess,  Montreal. 

Universal  Loaf  Tobacco  Packers,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Henry  Weinfield  and 
Marcus  Meyer  Sperber,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $500,000, 
divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Bates  &  Innes,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Kenneth  Bruce  Maclaren,  Samuel 
Percy  Biggs  and  Bichard  Atkinson  Biggs,  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$^00,000,  divided  into  8,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business,  Carleton 
Place.  Ont. 

Ontario. 

Interlocking  Tile  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Willis  Bertram  Sturrup, 
Thomas  Stewart  Hagan  Giles,  accountant;  John  Steuart  Duggan,  and 
3,  all  of  Toronto,  Ont.    Capital,  $135,000,  divided  into  1,350  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Niagara  Sand  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporators:  Howard  Addison  Hall,  barrister-at-law, 
and  others,  all  of  Toronto.  Capital,  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ctory  Toffee  Company  of  Toronto,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Richard  Henry 
Reynolds,  manufacturer;  Ernest  Victor  McKague,  solicitor,  and  others,  all  of  Toronto, 
Capital,  $60,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

British  Columbia. 

Baskin-GeVurtz  Lumber  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $100,000.    Registered  office, 

Nelson. 

Dally  Coal  and  Oil  Syndicate,  Limited  (non-personal  liability).  Capital  $1,100,000. 
Registered  office,  Vancouver. 

Gevurtz  Lumber  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $350,000.  Registered  office,  Van- 
couver. 

Marsh  Mines  Development  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $1,500,000.  Registered 

office,  Vancouver. 

Storey  and  Campbell,  Limited.    Capital  $500,000.   Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Koss, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
file  No.  20603). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Particulars. 
7,000  pounds  wool  waste,  as  specified. 
5,000   gallons  lubricating  oil   and  nine  tons  of 

grease,  as  specified. 
32 J  miles  telephone  cables  and  20,000  insulating 

sleeves,  as  specified. 
Six  tons  sulphate  of  copper,  as  specified. 


No. 

Date  of  Closing. 

33166. 

September 

15, 

1920. 

33167. 

September 

29, 

1920. 

33243. 

September 

15, 

1920. 

3324S. 

September 

15, 

1920. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Mark,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requiring  Addresses. 

Food  Products. 

1299.  Canned  goods — Representation. — A  London  company  wish  to  secure  the 
agency  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  'Canadian  packers  of  canned  goods  generally,  more 
especially  fruits. 

1300.  Flour — Representation. — A  well-established  Johannesburg  firm  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  flour  trade  are  seeking  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  flour 
company. 

1301.  Food  products — Representation. — A  house  of  commission  agents  in  Kome 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  of  Canadian  houses  exporting  foodstuffs. 

1302.  Food  products. — A  very  old-establ;shed  firm  at  Kome  would  like  to  open 
up  correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1303.  Food  products — Representation. — An  important  firm  in  Kome  would  be 
glad  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  Canadian  firm.9  with  the  end  in  view  of  repre- 
senting them  in  Italy. 

1304.  Foodstuffs — Representation. — An  important  firm  in  Kome  wish  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  houses  exporting  foodstuffs. 
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1305.  Foodstuffs    Representation— An  old-established  firm  in  Rome  would  act 

BS  representatives  for  Canadian  houses  dealing  in  foodstuffs. 

i Foodstuffs  Representation. — A  house  in  Rome  desire  to  represent  Cana- 
dian houses  exporting  the  above. 

,  .  Foodstuffs    Representation. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  represent  Canadian 

firms  dealing  in  foodstuffs. 

Leathers  and  Boots  and  Shoes. 
6.  Raw  hides.    A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  buy  raw  hides  in  Canada, 
v  Raw  and  tanned  hides,  tanning-  materials— A  house  in  Alessandria  wish 
ar  from  Canadian  firms  exporting  raw  and  tanned  hides1  and  tanning  materials. 
L810.  Raw  and  tanned  hides. — A  firm  in  Milan  state  their  desire  to  enter  into 
relations  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  the  above. 

I  'll.  Leather. — A  very  old-established  Milanese  firm  are  disposed  to  consider 
Canadian  offers  of  leather. 

L312,  Leather. — An  important  Milanese  firm  are  anxious  to  secure  an  exclusive 
agency  !n  leather  for  all  Italy. 

L313.  Leathers. — A  firm  in  Milan  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  houses 
wishing  to  trade  with  Italy  in  leathers. 

L314.  Leather  and  leather  goods. — A  Durban  firm  of  commission  agents  are 
red  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  leather,  all  kinds;  trunks  and  bags;  also 
boots  and  shoes,  men's,  women's  and  children's. 

1315.  Tanned  leathers. — An  important  house  in  Milan  are  willing  to  buy  tanned 
Leathers  in  Canada  or  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  export 
same  to  Italy. 

L316.  Leather  and  furs. — An  old-established  Milanese  firm  are  anxious  to  hear 
from  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  the  foregoing. 

1317.  Leather  and  novelties. — A  house  in  Rome  interested  in  leather  and  novel- 
ties are  wili  ng  to  purchase  same  in  Canada  provided  Canadian  prices  are  competi- 
tive. 

1318.  Leather  and  novelties. — An  important  firm  in  Rome  asks  for  the  above 
articles  from  Canada.    The  firm  would  also  act  as  representative  for  Canadian  firms. 

1319.  Leather. — An  old-established  house  in  M;lan  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
firms  in  the  foregoing. 

BO.  Leather  and  wrapping  paper. — A  well-known  firm  in  Genoa  would  be  glad 
to  buy  the  foregoing  in  Canada. 

1321.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Genoese  firm  would  like  to  open  up  correspondence 
^vith  Canadian  firms,  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes. 

1322.  Boots  and  shoes,  leather. — A  Milanese  house  are  most  willing  to  represent 
Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  above. 

1323.  Tanned  leathers  and  boots  and  shoes. — A  house  in  Rome  would  be  dis- 
posed  to  consider  offers  in  the  above  from  Canadian  exporters.  The  firm  would  also 
act  as  agents. 

1024.  Leather  and  "boots  and  shoes. — A  house  in  Rome  would  entertain  pro- 
posals from  Canadian  exporters  of  boots  and  shoes  and  leather. 

1325.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Durban,  South  Africa,  firm,  highly  recommended  by 
the  trade,  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  Canadian  representation  of  Canadian  boots 
and  shoes  manufacturers,  in  children's,  women's  and  men's. 

Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel. 

1326.  Men's  and  ladies'  apparel. — A  firm  in  Rome  are  willing  to  import  the 
above  from  Canada,  on  a  commission  basis. 

1327.  Men's  and  women's  underwear. — A  Rome  firm  is  interested  in  importing 
the  above  from  Canada. 

1328.  Silk  and  cotton  stockings. — A  firm  in  Milan  inquire  for  Canadian  sup- 
plies in  the  foregoing. 
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1329.  Woollens  and  knitted  goods — Representation. — A  Durban  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents  are  seeking  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  such 
lines  as  cotton  piece-goods,  woollen  piece-goods,  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds,  including 
hosiery,  all  kinds. 

1330.  Brygoods — Representation. — An  old-established  agency  firm  of  Durban, 
Natal,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  knitted  goods,  all  kinds;  hosiery; 
blankets,  both  cotton  and  wool;  and  piece-goods. 

1331.  Textiles,  cotton,  wool. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Rome  is  most 
anxious  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  Canadian  houses  desiring  to  open  up  business 
with  Italy. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

1332.  Medicinal  products. — A  Turin  firm  would  like  to  buy  in  Canada  medicinal 
products. 

1333.  Pharmaceutical  products.— A  firm  in  Rome  dealing  in  pharmaceutical 
products  would  welcome  proposals  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1334.  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products. — A  firm  in  Rome  doing  business 
in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  would  act  as  commission  agents  for  Cana- 
dian firms. 

1335.  Chemical. — An  old-established  Roman  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
'Canadian  firms  dealing  in  chemicals. 

1336.  Paraffin  wax,  mineral  and  lubricating  oils,  fats,  vegetable  and  animal 
oils,  soda,  etc. — A  well-known  firm  in.  Milan  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  wishing  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  the  foregoing. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

1337.  Hardware — Representation. — A  Cape  Town  agent  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  or  shippers,  with  view  of  agency,  in  hardware  of  all 
kinds. 

1338.  Hardware,  enamelware,  and  tools — Representation. — A  Durban,  South 
Africa,  firm  of  manufacturers',  agents  are  seeking  the  representation  of  Canadian 
hardware  manufacturers;  also  enamelware  and  tools  of  all  kind's,  except  machine  tools. 

1339.  Baths  and  sanitary  ware — Representation. — Agent  in  Cape  Town  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  Canadian  representation  of  baths  and  sanitary  ware  of  all  kinds. 

1340.  Bathroom  fixtures — Representation. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is 
prepared  to  take  up  an  agency  for  bathroom  fixtures. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 
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53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
•rood  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
i::g  tirm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw.  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  Used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

R.S.  A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi' 
tions  are  satisfactory. 

56.  R.S.  A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  R.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  R.S. — Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  froin  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

59.  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada. 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
?;.ve  experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C..  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  \/as  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 
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64.  U.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  U.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool—  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  28;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  4. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  July  21;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  July  24;  Melita,  C.P.O.S 
Line,  about  July  24;  Dominion,  White  Star -Dominion  Line,  about  July  31. 

To  London.— Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  24;  Indianola,  Cunard  Line, 
about  July  31;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  4;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line, 
about  August  4. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  27 ;  Cabotia,-  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  July  30;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  31;  Canadian 
Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Doonholm,  Dominion  Line,  about  July  20; 
Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  July  23;  Man- 
chester Port,  Manchester  Liners,  about  July  28;  Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester 
Liners,  about  August  4. 

To  Swansea  and  Cardiff. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  20. 

To  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  aboout  August  5. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — \Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  July  24. 

To  Antwerp.— Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  23;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  July  24;  Rapidam,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  28;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  July  30;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  4. 

To  Havre. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  general 
agents),  about  July  19;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  24;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  4. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  5. 

To  Hamburg. — Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  4. 

To  Danzig. — Alexandrian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  July  19. 

To  St.  Nazaire. — Cape  Corso,  Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  July  29;;  Alston, 
Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  August  15. 

To  India,  Ceyion,  (Sumatra,  and  Java. — Katura,  Ellerman  Busknalls,  about 
July  31;  Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
August  25. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delogoa  Bay). — New  Brooklyn,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  July  30. 


*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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Australian    Ports.    Kaikourctj   New   Zealand   Shipping  Company,  about 

July  25. 

T<>  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Havana  (Cuba). — Canadian  Sailor,  Canadian 
Government  Bkferehant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  22. 

To  v7b8T  AFRICAN  Ports  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondi,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
\  era,  Lagos,  eUO.  -liaxsam,  Klder-lVmpster  Line,  about  July  25. 

!  Rio  D)  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
G  tvernnu'iit  Meivbant   Marine,  Lid.,  about  July  20. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara,  Calling  at  Martinique. — Canadian 
/>'<  iivr,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  28. 

ro  St,  John's,  Nfld.  Canadian  Minn-,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd..  abonl  August 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Anns,  wn  Rosario. — Halesius,  Houston  Tine,  about 
July  85. 

From  St.  John. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Chaudiere,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  July  25. 

From  Halifax. 

ro  Liverpool. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  July  25. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
July  23. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Sable  L,  about  July  24. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hons  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Ai  stralia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Exporter,  Canadian  Government 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  1;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail 
aboul    July   21;    Waimarino,   Canadian-Australian   Line,   about   August  8; 
Wairima,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about  August  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  8. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.,  about  July  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Heimie  Maru,  Transoceanic  Company,  late 
July. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. — Melville  Dollar,  Canadian 
rt  Dollar  Company,  about  July  25;  Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany, about  August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Mattawa,  C.P.O.S., 

about  August  5. 
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HECORD  TRIP  FROM  ST.  JOHN  TO  MONTEVIDEO. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Buenos  Aires,  writes  as  follows  on  the  steamship  service  between 
Canada  and  Argentina: — 

The  ss.  Hostilius,  of  the  Houston  Line,  under  command  of  Captain  W.  Ander- 
son, was  reported  to  have  sailed  from  St.  John  (N.B.),  at  noon  on  April  15,  with 
a  general  cargo  on  board,  and  arrived  in  Montevideo  at  noon  on  May  6  with  a  stoppage 
of  two  hours  on  the  voyage,  making  the  steamship  time  for  the  passage  20  days  and 
22  hours.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  record  time  for  this  run.  A  steamer  carrying 
mails  reached  this  port  nineteen  days  after  leaving  New  York,  and  letters  have  been 
received  at  this  office  twenty-one  days  after  posting  at  points  in  Ontario.  Steamship 
connections  between  Argentina  and  Canada  were  never  better  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  the  attention  of  manufacturers  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  Argentine  market  is  much  closer  to  their  factories  than  formerly. 


SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Anmiaire  du  Canada,  1910. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4;  1901,  Vol.  1;  Population, 

1901,  Vol.  3;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly,  Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Elections  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.    (English  and  French.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917,  1918. 
Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Casada,  1908. 
Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on   a   Dispute  between   the   Bell  Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1890-1909,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 

B.    S.    Webb,    Canadian  Government    Trade  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos  Commissioner,     vie     Carlo     Cattaneo,  2, 

\  res.     Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

D  H.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

G.  B.  Johnson.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Calxa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Rua 
Gongalves  Dlas  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 
E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,      Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canooma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chlsholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House,  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E,  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  .  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.    Egan,   Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 
Street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

Li.  D.  Wiigress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commlsioner,  78  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John    street,     Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

3.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,     The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tian^,   Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp.  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent',  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Ad^ess,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta,  India,  that 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

(  Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 
Duller*  Act. 

FltM-tric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  Mid  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bonntics  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and  other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,  with  intro- 

 ductions,  etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol   31',  T91&,  ^eHgW^uiOrigins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 
&bC.  1^,  A?  K  Manu'foctuffee.  1911. 
^Vbt  rv.  1914,  Agricmture,  T&l     (Out  of  print.) 
"i    Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  FisheryAFur,  etc. 

Vol  VI,  19,15,  Occupations.  \i 
Report, q*Utte  »en>osrof  Indijftry,  1917: 
Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistic. 
-  Part    H.  Dairy  Factories^  '/ 
.  ^. ^Part  III.  Fisheries.  J..*  V*-^* 

V    PvUJV-!  SeotiojP  ^LunJ|F,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 
' ^e'Aion.II^-BijT^and  Paper. 

Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

By  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
I. 

Canada's  Opportunity  in  Greece. 

Greece  has  emerged  from  the  war  with  far  greater  trade  claims  on  Canada's 
attention  than  a  study  of  the  Hellenic  commercial  situation  in  1913  would  have  then 
indicated.  In  the  first  place,  the  kingdom  itself  will  be  considerably  larger,  once  the 
polit;cal  status  of  the  Near  East  is  finally  settled,  and  will  include,  from  present 
indications  at  least,  Smyrna,  Adrianople,  and  Thrace,  besides  the  gains  obtained  by 
the  treaty  with  Bulgaria  last  December.  In  addition  to  this  enlarged  field  for  com- 
mercial activity  with  its  greater  population,  there  is  now  an  abundance  of  ready 
money  in  the  country  available  for  the  purchase  of  what  may  be  termed  Greece's 
normal  and  post-war  requirements.  The  sum  in  the  banks  and  in  private  hands  was 
conservatively  estimated  last  mid-year  at  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000  above 
normal  figures  before  the  war.  What  is  equally  important  to  Greece's  normal  buying 
from  the  Canadian  trade  viewpoint  is  the  contemplated  expenditure,  with  both  native 
and  foreign  capital,  upon  various  improvement  schemes,  such  as:  (1)  building  opera- 
tions in  Athens;  (2)  the  reconstruction  of  Salonica,  now  a  city  almost  in  ruins,  and 
Eastern  Macedonia;  (3)  waterworks  in  var'ous  cities,  including  the  relaying  of  the 
plant  in  Athens;  (4)  port  extension  and  improvement  at  Piraeus,  Salonica,  Cavalla, 
Canea,  and  Candia;  (5)  extension  of  tramways,  improvement  of  railway  termini,  and 
new  rolling  stock;  (6)  installation  of  modern  machinery  in  the  mines;  (7)  the  re- 
equipment  of  certain  factories  with  up-to-date  apparatus  and  appliances;  (8)  drain- 
age and  irrigation  works  in  Thessaly  and  the  Struma  valley;  and  (9)  the  development 
of  the  water-power  from  the  lake  of  Ostrovo. 

At  present  with  1,756,000,000  drachmas  invested  in  agriculture,  with  320,000,000 
drachmas  in  forests  341,000,000  drachmas  in  industry,  69,000.0!)! I  d'rachmas  in  mines 
and  218,000,000  drachmas  in  the  merchant  marine — these  figures  being  conservatively 
estimated — and  prevented  from  carrying  out  any  national  works  of  importance  during 
the  war  and  with  many  repairs  and  extensions  to  be  undertaken,  there  is  sufficient 
scope  for  Canadian  competition,  as  the  Greeks  are  in  need  of  the  machinery  and 
necessary  materials  for  executing  these  plans  of  national  development. 

Even  thoucrh  cons'derable  headway  along  the  lines  just  indicated  will  doubtless 
take  place,  and  although  Greece  has  resources  to  be  exploited  and  her  agricultural, 
mining,  and  a  few  other  industries  to  be  strengthened,  yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  ninny  of  the  schemes  of  reconstruction  now  on  the  tapis  will  require  time  for 
fulfillment. 

"Millions  to  be  snent  :n  the  country,"  state  observers,  and  there  are  indications 
that  native  capital  will  be  forthcoming  on  a  much  larger  scale;  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  reconstruction  and  developing  process  will  involve  a  more  extended 
time  than  many  now  estimate. 

Immediate  requ;rements  in  Greece  will  be,  the  writer  believes,  along  more  or 
less  normal  lines,  but  the  Canadian  exporter  should  be  on  the  alert  for  finding  out 
the  larger  projects,  and  if  anticipating  them  the  more  to  his  credit. 
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Thirdly.  Greece  at  present  is  the  door  to  the  Levant  trade  in  general.  Greece  per 
has  undoubtedly  attractive  openings  for  Canadian  export  trade,  but  :'n  the 
endeavour  to  got  Greek  trade  Canada  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Greece  in  a 
very  real  B<  •  se  is  a  part  and  not  the  whole.  In  order  words,  without  minimizing  the 
needs  of  the  Greek  market,  the  greater  and  similar  needs  of  the  Levant  must  be 
emphasized  and  the  Near  Kast  in  many  commercial  respects  treated  as  a  composite 
whole.  That  territory  which  stretches  from  the  Danube  down  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Northern  Africa  and  from  Italy  to  the  Caspian  sea  down  to  the  Persian  gulf — 
the  Levant  properly  bo  railed — buys  annually  some  $500,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
it  is  this  territory  as  a  whole  which  the  writer  believes  will  furnish  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  a  large'  market,  and  they  will  be  well  advised  to  keep  this  larger 
horizon  in  view. 

The  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report, 
is  that  the  Gn  eks  form  the  large  commercial  and  trading  element  of  the  Near  East, 
and  in  the  doing  of  business  in  Greece  our  manufacturers  will  gain  instruction  as 
to  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Levant.  Piraeus,  too,  is  an  important  distributing 
point  and.  with  the  improvements  which  have  now  been  authorized,  is  likely  to  .become 
even  more  important  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  hinterland,  iEgean  territory,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Salonica  also  may  retain  its  former  importance  as  the  depot  for  goods 
Jugo-Slavia  and  Bulgaria,  but  the  future  role  of  this  port  can  hardly 
be  gauged  at  present,  as  it  is  still  unknown  what  political  arrangements  will  be  made 
avian  seaports  and  what  seaports  Bulgaria  will  continue  to  use.  In  the 
getting  of  Greek  trade  therefore  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  wisely  counselled 
to  so  commend  themselves  that  they  shall  be  able  to  hold  what  they  obtain  and  find 
themselves  in  that  favourable  position  which  will  mean  enlarged  commercial  partici- 
pation as  widening  opportunities  occur  in  the  Levant. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Austria  and  Germany  are  displaced  from  their  former  pre- 
dominating position  as  exporters  of  manufactured  articles  to  Greece,  a  place  which 
can  be  taken  to  some  extent  at  least  by  Canadian  products. 

Finally — and  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized — there  is  a  strong 
fooling  of  cordiality  and  goodwill  evident  to-day  among  the  commercial  classes  towards 
Canada,  due  largely,  the  writer  is  convinced,  to  the  Canadian  Government  credit 

ted  Greece.  This  pronounced  feeling  of  goodwill,  I  believe,  will  be  to  Canada's 
distinct  advantage  in  doing  Greek  business,  especially  as  the  goods  delivered  on 

ant  of  the  credit  will  serve  to  introduce  various  Canadian  products.  Notwith- 
standing  this,  our  manufacturers  cannot  expect  the  Government  to  maintain  any 
Canadian  trade  which  is  established  or  to  introduce  every  exportable  product  which 
Greece  may  require.  The  necessity  of  individual  and  collective  initiative  is  impera- 
•     .  and  its  value  must  be  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

TRADE  POSTULATES. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  given  this  opportunity  how  best  can  it  be 
made  use  of?  In  other  word's,  what  points  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  conducting  a 
permanently  successful  Canadian  export  trade  business  with  Greece. 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  subject  the  writer  would  lay  down  the  following 
postulates : — 

Postulate  No.  1 — Let  it  be  granted  that  a  commission  agent  as  representative  is 
most  useful. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  the  trade  channels  in  Greece  are  well 
enough  organized,  as  the  Greeks  are  essentially  a  tradmg  race.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
import  trade,  estimated  at  about  90  per  cent,  passes  through  the  hands  of  commission 
agents  mostly  Greek,  who  are  accustomed  to  trade  in  a  number  of  articles  and  who 
do  not  devote  themselves  owing  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  market  to  the  sale 
of  one  product  alone.    They  deal  with  the  retailer  or  consumer,  who  generally  is 
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unacquainted  with  the  markets  of  supply  and  who  generally  has  proved  unsuccessful 
as  a  representative.  Commission  houses,  although  generally  energetic  and  although 
there  are  not  a  few  in  whom  full  confidence  can  be  placed,  do  not  all  present  the 
necessary  guarantees  of  solvency.  Canadian  exporters  therefore  making  use  of  these 
commission  houses  should  as  a  rule  take  care  that  (a)  agents  be  entrusted  with  the 
collection  of  sums  of  money  in  special  instances  only  and  when  the  sufficient  guaran- 
tees are  fu.nished;  (b)  when  orders  are  dispatched  same  should  be  signed  by  the 
merchant  ordering  as  otherwise  disputes  may  easily  arise;  (c)  bills  of  lading  should 
be  sent  through  a  bank  to  be  delivered  on  payment  of  goods  or  in  exchange  for  a 
draft  signed  by  the  merchant. 

The  commissions  usually  allowed  (which  are  due  only  on  goods  actually  paid  for 
and  on  all  orders  whether  placed  through  the  agent  or  direct)  vary  from  1|  to  2  to 
2^  to  3  to  5  to  10  per  cent  according  to  the  kind  of  article  handled. 

Keeping  in  mind  therefore  this  first  premise,  that  Greek  import  trade  is  mostly 
done  through  commission  houses,  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  is  that  Canadian  firms 
can  best  carry  on  trade  with  Greece  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  agent  to 
represent  them  who  can  safeguard  their  interests,  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  con- 
sumers, and  who  can  post  his  principals  on  the  demand  and  general  conditions  of 
the  market. 

Postulate  No.  2. — Let  it  be  granted  that  the  backing  of  the  agent  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  commercial  travellers  from  the  home  interests  in  Canada  is  essential. 

Howsoever  good  the  agent  may  be  who  is  appointed,  Canadian  interests  can  be 
served  best  if  the  manufacturer  will  send  out  originally  and  from  time  to  time  after- 
wards competent  representatives  to  look  into  conditions  at  firsthand  and  to  report  to 
head  office.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  agent  but  rarely  possesses  expert  tech- 
nical knowledge,  whereas  a  technically  versed  individual  can  undoubtedly  make  most 
valuable  reports  on  various  details  and  special  requirements  which  often  if  attended 
to  ensure  success  in  a  competitive  field.  Even  in  trades  quite  apart  from  what  may 
be  termed  technical  trades  as  textile,  machinery,  manufactured  metals,  etc.,  a  home 
representative  will  pick  up  during  his  sojourn  useful  information  as  to  the  market  and 
the  trade  customs  of  the  people  which  no  amount  of  correspondence  can  obtain, 
and  in  possession  of  which  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and'  exporter  will  be  assisted 
in  the  working  out  of  the  export  policy. 

Postulate  No.  8. — Let  it  be  granted  that  metre  weights  and  measures  and  prices 
in  drachmas  should  be  quoted. 

The  writer  would  not  insist  on  quoting  according  to  the  Greek  units  of  measure- 
ments, as  the  metric  system  is  understood  among  the  commercial  classes.    It  is  most 
important,  however,  that  this  system  and  not  ours  be  used  in  catalogues,  price  lists,, 
etc.,  and  that  prices  should  be  in  drachmas.    The  drachma  normal  exchange  is  equiva 
lent  to  the  franc* 

Postulate  No.  k- — Let  it  be  granted  that  the  French  language  should  be  used. 

Here  again  the  writer  is  not  inclined  to  recommend  the  printing  of  catalogues  and 
the  carrying  on  of  correspondence  in  modern  Greek,  as  the  additional  effort  would 
hardly  it  seems  be  warranted.  What  the  Commissioner  would  strongly  urge,  how- 
ever, is  the  adoption  of  the  French  language.  English  is  not  generally  known,  and 
even  though  to-day  many  are  beginning  to  learn  our  language,  yet  for  the  present 
French  and  not  English  should  be  employed. 

Postulate  No.  5.— Let  it  be  granted  that  prices  c.i.f.  Greek  port  are  always  to  be 
preferred. 

German,  Austrian,  and  even  Italian  houses  were  especially  alive  to  this  advan- 
tageous way  of  quoting,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  secure  and  maintain  any  successful 

♦Owing  to  present  uncertainty  regarding  exchange,  it  would  probably  be  wiser  to  quote  in 
dollars  than  to  follow  Mr.  Clarke's  advice. 
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business  this  system  should  be  adopted.    It  is  much  easier  for  the  Canadian  exporter 
to  estimate  rail  charges  in  Canada,  ocean  freight  rates  and  insurance,  etc.,  than  it  is 
for  the  Greek  importer.    Goods  could  also  be  quoted  through  the  Greek  Customs,  but 
hi-  point  does  not  seem  to  ho  so  essential. 

Poatuhi*  No.  6.  Let  it  be  granted  that  credit  terms  must  be  given  when  the 
customs  of  the  market  demand  it. 

It  bardlj  seems  necessary  in  this  report  to  enlarge  to  any  extent  upon  the  German 
system  as  worked  ou1   in  Greek   trade.    It  was  recognized  by  the  German 
p  thai  extended  credil  was  necessary  and  he  not  infrequently  went  so  far  as  to 
-<-nd  out  blank  draft-  to  the  Greek  drawee  allowing  him  thereby  to  fix  the  day  of  the 
's  maturity  and   if  occasion  demanded  to  extend1  the  draft  so  as  to  suit  the 
Greek's  convenience.    Such   indiscriminate  practice  cannot  be  recommended  even 
:  ■  seems  from  the  inquiries  made  that  some  sort  of  extended'  credit  in  pre- 
ssential,  firstly  because  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  importer  were 
incommensurate  with  his  turnover,  and  secondly  because  the  Greek  appreciated  this 
confidence  placed   in  him.    The  war  has  naturally  altered  the  system  of  granting 
ts    ■    Greece  and  practically  all  trade  has  been  latterly  done  on  a  cash  basis. 
What   custom  will   prevail   from  now  on  and  what  terms  the  Greek  importer  and 
i  rcl  ant  will  expect  is  rather  difficult  to  gauge  at  present.    The  usual  terms  granted 
by  foreign  firms  used  to  be  from  four  to  six  months  with  a  discount  of  2j  per  cent 
for  cash  payment. 

P<  stulatt  No.  7. — Let  it  be  granted  that  no  credit  should  be  given  by  Canadian 
firms  until  the  solvency  of  the  Greek  buyer  is  known. 

Tin-  postulate  needs  little  elaboration.    To  do  otherwise  than  indicated  is  to  be 
commercially  foolhardy.    With  the  Ionian  Bank,  a  British  institution,  and  with  other 
j  ami  influential  hanking  concerns  in  Greece  always  ready  to  co-operate;  with 
the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Athens;  with  a  commercial  secretary  at  the 
ion  in  Athens;  and  with  various  British  Consuls  situated  throughout 
.  *  ere  would!  seem  to  be  many  avenues  for  ascertaining  the  financial  standing 
and  g<  neral  morality  of  the  Greek  firm  with  whom  business  is  in  contemplation. 

Postu    ;    No.  8. — Let  it  be  granted  that  proper  advertising  is  essential. 
Various  mediums  will  suggest  themselves  once  an  agency  is  opened  up  and  an 
'•quired  in  the  market.      The  writer  met  in  Greece  a  Canadian  citizen 
formerly  a  Greek  who  came  back  to  his  native  land  with  the  selling  rights  of  several 
I    nadian  companies.    He  was  doing  valuable  spade  work  and  had  actually 
sent  home  orders  in  different  lines  of  merchandise,  but  it  seemed  from  the  writer's 
lonversation  with  him  that  he  required  a  much  stronger  support  in  the  matter  of 
Ivertising  than  he  was  receiving  from  the  Canadian  firms.    He  was  returning  to 
talk  'Oi  r  with  hi-  principals  this  point  along  with  others,  and  the  writer 
i-  hoping  that  all  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  do  business  in  the  Greek  market  will 
recoemize  the  value  of  advertising  in  export  trade. 

It  may  he  pointed  out  that  street  car  advertising  and  advertising  on  signboards 
in  trolley  stations  for  example  would  seem  to  warrant  consideration. 

P<  tiulate  No.  0. — Let  it  be  granted  that  the  spirit  of  accommaod'ation  must 
always  be  shown. 

T  ften  the  writer  fears  Canadian  companies  are  inclined  to  do  export  trade  in 

oi'y  their  own  way,  which  :s  often  old-fashioned.  This  may  frequently  be  very  good, 
and  were  there  no  better  systems  no  criticisms  could  be  made.  But  when  foreign 
titors  in  a  distant  market  such  as  Greece  are  prepared  to  go  out  after  customers, 
to  cater  to  the  market's  requirements  and  peculiarities,  to  allow  favourable  trading 
terms,  to  quote  through  prices  by  a  system  intelligible  to  the  importer,  to  write  and 
speak  in  a  language  also  intelligible,  to  send  forward  samples  and  not  put  confidence 
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in  catalogues  alone — when,  in  short,  foreign  competitors  are  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  accommodate  the  Greek  buyer  and  to  meet  him  not  half  way  but  further — it 
absolutely  behooves  Canadian  exporters  to  break  away  from  the  old  time  methods  and 
to  adopt  the  new.  For  example,  it  has  been  pointed  out  further  along  in  this  report 
that  Germany  would  accept  invariably  small  orders.  A  case  was  brought  to  the 
writer's  attention  of  a  certain  blue  cloth  wanted  especially  in  Crete.  The  order, 
amounting  to  about  1,000  metres,  to  some  houses  would  have  seemed  insignificant,  and 
yet  German  manufacturers  gladly  catered  to  this  trade,  in  their  desire  to  secure  other 
textile  openings.  Again,  English  manufacturers  persisted  in  packing  paints  in  big 
barrels  and  in  Englsh  measures.  Germany  reversed  the  system  and  captured  the  lion's 
part  of  the  trade.  These  two  illustrations  are  significant  of  the  principle  of  accommo- 
dation therein  shown.  The  Greek  field  will  be  keenly  contested  from  now  on  and 
an  accommodating  and  appreciative  spirit  will  do  much  to  give  Canada  a  permanent 
hold  in  the  market. 

Postulate  No.  10. — Let  it  be  granted  that  price  and  quality  are  determining 
factors  in  securing  Greek  trade. 

The  market  on  the  whole  d'oes  not  as  yet  call  for  the  expensive  article  although 
the  superior  quality  product  is  gaining  favour.  The  quality  of  the  Canadian  article 
will  commend  itself  per  se;  of  this  the  writer  is  confident,  and  if  the  exporter  will 
be  content  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  once  the  goods  are  delivered  in  Greece, 
there  seems  to  be  ample  reason  for  believing  in  the  force  of  Canadian  competition. 

Postulate  No.  11. — Let  it  be  granted  that  direct  steamship  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  Near  East  is  most  essential. 

The  writer  has  dwelt  on  this  point  in  the  article  under  shipping,  and  only  wishes 
now  to  re-emphasize  it.  Indirect  steamship  service  means  transhipment  and  tran- 
shipment may  mean  very  frequently  higher  rates,  delays  in  delivery,  discrimination, 
rough  handling  and  pilfering.  A  direct  steamship  line  to  the  Levant  and  to  Greece 
is  destined  inevitably  to  establish  a  commercial  position  for  us  in  those  ports. 

Finally,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  could1  wisely  be  extended  to  Greece  and 
Levant  territory  and  would  further  like  to  point  out  that  a  sample  showroom  with 
Canadian  natural  and  manufactured  products  should  also  be  provided  in  connection 
with  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

{London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

Now  that  Czecho- Slovakia  is  applying  herself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  recon- 
struction, in  which  the  development  of  her  land  resources  is  of  first  moment,  a  good 
opening  presents  itself  to  British  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery.  Not  only 
is  the  demand  of  Czecho- Slovakia  exceptionally  large  in  the  direction  indicated,  bu1 
her  own  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  manu- 
facture of  machines  driven  by  motors  is  undeveloped,  and  there  is  a  shortage  in 
reapers,  mowers,  turning  and  reaping  machines,  which  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
labour  is  increasingly  felt.  All  machines,  in  fact,  which  tend  to  intensity  cultivation 
and  save  labour  find  a  ready  market.  To  this  category  belong  beet-gathering  machines 
with  automatic  stalk-cutters,  tractors,  motor-ploughs  for  smaller  farms,  manure-dis- 
tributors, automatic-harvesters,  capstans  and  crane-  for  hay  and  straw  loading,  s;eed'- 
cleaners  and  separators,  all  kinds  of  milk-machines,  especially  cream-separators,  churn- 
ing machines,  machines  for  cheese-making,  milking-machines,  etc.  These  are  not  yet 
manufactured  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  though  in  some  cases  a  -tart  ha-  been  made.  Now 
is  the  time  for  British  manufacturers  to  prepare  the  ground,  because  there  is  every 
possibility  that  later  on  the  home  industry  will  be  able  to  supply  a  large  quota,  it  not 
all,  of  the  demand. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  AND 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Scharsehmidt,  who  recently  returned  to  Vancouver  after  a  visit  to 
Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  East  India,  has  made  the 
following  report  regarding  Canadian  trade  prospects  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Federated  Malay  States: — 

Singapore  Is  the  hub  of  the  commercial  wheel  covering  the  whole  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Federated  Malay  States,  and  the  East  Indies  in  general,  and  offers 
most  favourable  opportunities  for  increasing  and  prosperous  Canadian  export  enter- 
It  is  the  distributing  point  and  commercial  clearing  house  for  35,000,000 
I  eople.  [1  is  on  the  highway  of  Eastern  traffic.  It  is  a  free  port  with  every  modern 
ami  up-to-date  facility.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  organization, 
giving  regular  and  frequent  sailings  to  all  ports  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Siam, 
China,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  It  has  rail  connection  with  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  Siam. 

In  order  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  secure  a  footing  in  this  country, 
•solutely  essential  that  local  agencies  carrying  complete  lines  of  samples  he 
lished.     The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  old-established  houses, 
-.  nting  the  leading  British  firms  as  agents,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a 
large  export  business  on  their  own  account.    A  few  American  firms  have  been  able 
to  place  their  agencies  with  these  old-time  houses,  but  the  comparatively  recent  incur- 
sion of  United  States  trade  has  been  brought  about  by  an  active  campaign  of  lately 
established  United  States  agencies,  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  up-to-date  infor- 
mation and  samples. 

RAPID  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  whole  of  the  countries  under  survey  in  this  report  are  developing  at  an 
enormous  rate.  Up  to  the  present  the  labour  system  adopted  throughout  these 
countries  has  been  nearly  all  manual,  but  the  entire  system  is  now  undergoing  a 
rapid  change,  and  one  sees  evidence  on  all  sides  of  the  adoption  of  modern  machinery 
and  labour-saving  devices.  The  recently  acquired  holdings  of  three  50,000-acre  blocks 
by  United  States  interests  will  hasten  this  change,  it  being  their  intention  to  adopt 
modern  methods  of  land  clearing  and  cultivation  by  modern  agricultural  implements 
and  tractors. 

The  countries  mentioned  contain  a  population  almost  free  from  religious  or 
other  scruples  ?n  reference  to  foodstuffs,  and  with  a  steadily  rising  wage  scale,  giving 
an  increased  purchasing  power  to  these  people,  there  will  be  brought  about  a  rapid 
improvement  in  their  present  living  standard,  resulting  in  an  increased  demand  for 
better  foodstuffs  and  better  dress. 

Where  Canadian  products  have  been  pushed  they  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
but  at  present  thi9  is  almost  solely  confined  to  Canadian  Ford  cars  and  Canad'an 
canned  salmon;  but  apart  from  these  two  items,  a  woeful  condition  of  ignorance  is 
perceivable  concerning  the  vast  resources  and  possibilities  of  Canada  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  manufactured  and  natural  products  required  by  these  countries. 

During  the  war  a  vigorous  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  Japanese*  and  they 
have  temporarily  secured  a  strong  foothold,  but  evidences  are  plain  that  their  position 
from  a  trade  point  of  view  is  not  to  be  considered  impregnable,  and  Canadian  enter- 
prises offering  competitive  qualities  and  prices  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
firm  foundation  for  a  rapidly  developing  trade.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  keenly  alive  and  appreciative  to  the  vast  trading  opportunities! 
offered  in  these  countries  and  on  all  sides  are  conducting  an  extremely  active  and 
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successful  trade  war.  Their  representatives  are  scattered  throughout  the  country 
m  general  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  their  principals  as  to  the  prices  of  their 
competitors. 

During  my  sojourn  in  these  countries  I  received  nothing  but  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  importers  and  a  universally  expressed  desire  on  their  part  to  enter  into 
business  connections  with  Canadian  firms  as  against  those  of  alien  countries. 


CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  SINGAPORE. 


Following  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  in  Straits  Settlements  dollars 
(value  about  50  cents)  Canadian  and  United)  States  exports  to  Singapore,  1918: — 

Imported  from  United  Stat-S.  Imported 

Article.  Value.  from  Canada. 

Straits  Settlements   Straits  Settleme  nts 

Foods,  drinks  and  narcotics —  Dollars.  Dollars. 

Butter  and  cheese     $  9,762 

Bread  and  biscuits   $       33,507  — 

Drugs  and  medicines   35,256  2,030 

Fruits — 

Fresh  (of  sorts)   13,850  — 

Dried  and  preserved   72,541  1,010 

Liquors  (intoxicating)  — 
Spirits — 

Gin   7,246  — 

Whisky   1,004  — 

Other  liquors  and  cordials   22,074  — 

Wines — 

Claret  '   5,5-02  — 

Still  of  sorts   5,310 

Sparkling-  of  sorts   5,03>O 

Malt  liquors — 

Beer  and  ale   150,694  — 

Milk,  condensed  and  sterilized   723,112  73,660 

Oilman's  stores  (provisions  in  tins,  bottles  and 

jars,  unenumerated)   20-3,010  113,775 

Provisions,  fresh  and  salted   2,802  — 

Hams  and  bacon     7,088 

Tobacco — 

Cigars  and  cigarettes   5,031,426  — 

Tobacco  /   104,639  — 

Vegetables — 

Fresh     14,130 

Preserved   18,896 

Raw  materials — 
Metal — 

Quicksilver   3,400  — 

Other — 

Oils- 
Linseed   8,000  — 

Lubricating   700,659 

Grease   30,780  — 

Petroleum   23'0,554 

Other  sorts   3,380 

Seeds  (of  sorts)   7,815  — 

Wax — 

Paraffin   2,100 


Manufactured  articles — 
Textiles — 

Apparel,  hosiery,  haberdashery,  millinery 


and  drapery   72,057 

Cotton  goods — 

Plain   4,600 

Dyed   84,585 

Wick  and  waste   1,953 

Oil  cloth  and  linoleum   37,025 

Silk — piece-goods   2,520 

Woollen  cloth   -5,000 

Textiles  of  sorts   28,424 
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CANADIAN   A\!>  AMERICAN   EXPORTS  TO  SINGAPORE. — Continued. 

imported  from  United  States.  Imported 

Article.  Value.  from  Canada. 

Straits  (Settlements    Straits  Settlements 
Arms.  etc.—  Dollars.  Dollars. 

Mnskots,  rilles  and  fowl  ins"  pieces   2,579  — 

Machinery — 

Electrical   74,053  — 

Kngines,  boilers  and  parts   84,837  — 

Other,  unenumerated                                 ..  359,621  12,284 

Sewing  machines   5,05'0  — 

Anchors  and  chains   2'0,07O  — 

Brassware   43,400  — ..! 

Copperware   4,333  .* —  • 

Bicycles,   parts    and   accessories   1,855  — 

Engineers'  stores  not  enumerated   6,603  — 

Hani  ware    and   cutlery    (excluding  cook- 
ing utensils)   134,8159  — 

Iron  bar  and  nail  rod   53,892  — 

Iron,  corrugated   327,078  8,000 

Iron  hoop   61,094  — 

Iron  nails  (wire  and  rose)   '5'22,4'04  — 

Ironware    (excluding   cooking   utensils)..  1,014,141  — 

Leadware   4,075  - — 

Motor    cars,    motor    bicycles,    parts  and 

accessories   1,024,489  245,882 

Steel  '   706,577  — 

Tin  plates   126,624  — ■ 

Tinware                                                      .  2,0'00  — 

Tools,  implements  and  instruments   .  .    .  .  217,145  — 

Yellow  metal  sheathing   3,151  — 

Zinc  sheathing   3,25$  — 

Other  manufactured  metals  of  sorts  .  .   .  .  90,9'28  — 
Materials — 

Gas   9,725  — 

Tramway  and  railway   23,110,  — 

Other — 

Books  and  maps     9,101  — 

Bricks  and  tiles   1,066  — 

Brush  and  brushware   1.161  — 

Cabinetware.  .    ..   '.   22,938  — 

Cards,  playing   69,822  3,600 

Chemicals   3'5,418  — 

Clocks  and  watches   12,675  — 

Druggists'    and    dentists'    sundries   24,887  — 

Fancy  goods,  sporting  materials  and  toys..  10,573  — 

Glass  and  glassware   6,959  — 

Bottles   3, 3(67  — 

Glue   3,000  — 

India-rubber  goods   6,373  — 

Lamps  and  lampware   15,612  — 

Leather,  etc.,  patent  and  manufactured — 

Boots  and  shoes   57,272  — 

Leatherware   99,596  — 

Musical  instruments   13,396  — 

Oilman's  sundries   2,743  — 

Paints   8'6,984  —  - 

Paper   376,595 

Perfumery   72,532  22,279 

Photographic    and    cinematographic  mate- 
rials  155,319  — ^ 

Roofing    and     building     materials,  unenu- 
merated  81,500  '  — 

Toilet  soap   15,'567  — 

Stationery   36,795  t—  ' 

Tar   8,975 

Tires,  rubber   7'59,'4'14  — 

Woodenware   761,249  — 


Grand  total 


$15,336,591 
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CANADIAN  AXD  AMERICAN  IMPORTS  FROM  SINGAPORE. 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  in  Straits  Settlements  dollar- 
'velue  about  50  cents)  Canadian  and  United  States  imports  from  Singapore: — 


Imported  into  the  United  States. 
Article. 

Food,  drinks  and  narcotics — 

Butter  and  cheese  

Fishmaws  

Sago — 

Flour  

Pearl  

Spices — 

Areca-nuts  

Cubebs  

Mace  

Nutmeg's  

Pepper — 

Black  

White.   

Tapioca — 

Flake  

Flour  

Pearl  

Metal- 
Tin   

Other — 

Copra  

Gambier,  in  bales  

Gambier.  cube  

Gums,  dyes  and  resins — 

Copal  

Dammar  

Dragon's  blood   .  .  . 

Cambodge  

Gutta-percha  

Gutta  inferior  

Para  rubber  

Hides  and  skins — 

Hides,  raw  

Oils— 

Cocoanut  

Putch  leaf  

Rattans  

Shells- 
Green  snail  

Mother-o'-Pearl  

Tortoise  

Wood — 

Planks  

Grand  total  


S.S.  $ 
Value. 


Imported, 
into  Canada. 


13,967 

41,4'0'0 

165,092 

80,274 

35.386 

10,532 

80,966 



1,150 

174'  282 

9  g  gQ 

A  z.  o.  A   9  £  o 
4,3  S)4,i  bo 

6  30,01  O 

9,fl 't   0.  9  9 

'id   (\  A  9 

o  b,U4  Z 

2,456 

39,212 

130,620 

43,573,619 

55,020 

1,050,1  I  O 

779,536 

20,714 

74,4-57 

— ■ 

■K  0  1  9  C  C 

19,900 

409,08<5 

1,680 

13,4'0'» 

— 

7,6'0'5 

638,844 

79,'0'6S 

15  8,4^4 

11,210 

106,333,570 

9,610,099 

82,4'00 

141,121 

384,720 

22.129 

9,630 

1,5.5'6,2'97 

20,348 

2<0,7»0'O 

14,000 

3,8-00 

8,79.0 

5,320 

$161,905,589 

$11,277,871 

CANADA    MIGHT  SELL  TO  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  can  he  exported  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
mid  Federated'  Malay  States: — 

Foodstuffs — 

Cheese,  in  tins,  airtight. 
Biscuits,  in  tins,  airtight. 

Fruit,  dried,  in  tins,  airtight;  fresh  apples,  canned,  of  all  sorts. 
Vegetables,  canned,  of  all  sorts  ;  potatoes. 
Condensed  milks  and  creams. 
Farinaceous  and  breakfast  foods,  in  tins. 

Meats,  canned  sausage,  potted  meats,  sliced  bacon,  canned  and  in  glass. 

Fish,  canned. 

.lams  and  fruit  preserves. 

Hoots  and  shoes — 

Cotton  pircc-fjoods — 
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Canada  might  sell  to  straits  settlements. — Continued. 

Cotton  hosiery — 

Cotton  skirts — underwear — 

Machinery — 

Of  all  sorts. 

Metals— 

Builder's  hardware,  of  all  sorts. 

Iron  bars  and  rods. 

Iron  hoops  and  bands. 

Iron  nails,  wire  and  rose. 

Iron,  galvanized. 

Iron,  galvanized,  corrugated. 

Stool  of  all  kinds,  including  rails. 

Steel  office  furniture. 

Chemicals — 

\  etic  acid,  in  large  quantities. 
Wood  preservatives  and  insecticides. 

Toilet  and  proprietary  articles — 
Of  all  kinds. 

Paints  and  colours — 
Building  papers — 
Roofing. 

Paper  and  stationery — 
Playing  cards — 

Motor  vehicles — 

Parts  and  accessories. 

Rubber  tires — 

Cinema  films — 

Especially  educational. 

Boxes  (shooks)  — 

For  rubber,  in  large  quantities,  of  both  wood  and  fibre. 

Railway  equipment  and  supplies — 
Of  all  kinds. 

Internal  combustion  engines — 

Especially  gas  producing  descriptions. 


CANADA  MIGHT  BUY  FROM  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  might  be  imported  into  Canada  from  Straits 

Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States: — 

Sago — 

Flour  and  pearl. 
Spices — 

Nutmegs. 

Peppers. 
Tapioca — 

Gums,  dyes  and  resins — 

Gambier. 

Copal. 

Dammar. 
Rattans  and  canes — 
Tin — 
Capra — 

Pineapple,  canned — 
Rubber — 


EMPIRE  TIMBER  EXHIBITION. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  secretary  to  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
England,  cables  that  the  authorities  have  decided  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
Empire  Timber  Exhibition  open  nntil  July  24. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  FLAX  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson  transmits  the 
following  information  regarding  the  market  for  flax  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
he  has  received  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Gaye,  Director  of  the  Flax  Production  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries : — 

Mr.  Gaye  stated  that  the  only  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  flax  fibre  existed 
in  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Dundee,  in  which  centres  he  recommended 
that  inquiries  be  made,  because  he  knew — in  the  case  of  Ireland  at  any  rate — that 
consumers  were  well  aware  of  and  in  touch  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  some  of 
them  having  visited  flax-growing  areas  in  the  Dominion,  while  Canadian  experts 
have  frequently  visited  Belfast.  The  Flax  Production  Branch  merely  dealt  with  the 
output  of  their  own  factories,  which  now,  however,  have  been  sold  to  the  following 
private  concerns : 

1.  Messrs.  Flax  Cultivation,  Ltd.,  83  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I. 

2.  Messrs.  Wessex  Flax  Factories,  Ltd.,  4  Hendford,  Yeovil,  Somersetshire. 

3.  Fife  Flax  and  Fibre  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Walkerton  Flax  Factory,  Leslie,  Fife. 

Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  Russian  supplies  and  the  improbability  of  any  flax 
being  available  from  that  country  for  many  years  to  come,  the  shortage  of  this  com- 
modity is  bound  to  continue.  The  pre-war  prices  of  flax  fibre  were  from  £60  to  £100 
per  ton,  according  to  quality;  while  to-day  it  is  worth  ten  times  these  figures. 

According  to  Mr.  Gaye's  information,  the  acreage  of  flax  in  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year  will  not  exceed  12,000  acres.  In  Ireland  the  acreage  is  less  than  was  antici- 
pated; it  may  be  doubted  if  it  exceeds  100,00  acres.  World  supplies  are  likely  to  be 
much  below  demand  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  It  is  probable  that  both  Belfast 
and  Dundee  would  welcome  supplies  from  Canada,  providing  of  course  that  the 
quality  is  satisfactory. 

Other  suppliers  to  this  market  are  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Japan,  India, 
British  East  Africa,  and  Egypt.  , 

He  understands  that  Canadian  flax  seed  for  sowing  purposes  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  anticipates  that  the  demand  for  this 
variety  will  continue.  He  thinks,  however,  that  prices  will  recede  somewhat  next 
season  owing  to  the  big  stocks  of  seeds  and  increased  production  in  other  countries. 


DYE  FROM  SHELLFISH. 

An  American  consular  report  contains  an  interesting  description  of  how,  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  purple  dye  can  be  obtained  from  a  certain  kind  of  shell- 
fish. It  appears  that  this  shellfish,  which  is  called  the  "  nacascol,"  supplies  a  fine 
purple  dye,  but  so  far  no  way  has  been  found  for  preserving  the  dye,  and  the  industry 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  few  old  people  who  dye  a  few  ounces  of  thread  each 
summer.  The  process  is  very  simple.  On  picking  up  the  shell  from  the  beach,  the 
gatherer  blows  into  it,  whereupon  a  few  drops  of  greenish  liquor  ooze  out.  This  liquor 
is  collected  in  a  clam  shell,  and  the  thread  is  passed  through  it,  assuming,  on  exposure 
to  the  sunlight,  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  which  is  absolutely  fast.  It  is  thought 
possible  that  the  dye  turns  fast  only  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  that  the  liquor  could 
b  preserved  by  keeping  the  air  away  from  it.  There  is  little  doubt,  says  the  report, 
that  this  industry  of  dyeing  thread  could  be  extended  to  greater  proportisns  if  an 
extensive  demand  at  good  prices  could  be  found  for  the  dyestuff. 
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FISCAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss. 
Increase  of  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Allowance. 

M<  Ibourne,  June  2,  L920.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
menl  on  May  21,  the  Parliamentary  Allowances  Act,  1920,  was  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Souse  of  Representatives,  whereby  each  senator  and  each  member 
bas  hi-  parliamentary  allowance  increased  from  £600  to  £1,000  per  annum. 

In  the  case  of  a  senator  or  a  member  holding  office  as  a  Minister  of  State,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee- of  the  Lower  House,  the  allowance  is  to  be  £800  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
i  moluments  of  his  office. 

Tin  allowance  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  take  effect  from 
his  election,  bu1  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  apply  to  members  of  both 
Bouses  from  the  date  of  assent  to  the  Act. 

In  addHion  to  the  allowance  stated,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Senate 
;-  to  receive  a  further  allowance  of  £200  a  year,  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
Souse  of  Representatives  an  allowance  of  £400'  a  year. 

It  is  provided  that  all  moneys  accruing  to  any  senator  or  member  not  claimed 
within  three  months  of  its  becoming  due  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Disposal  of  Australian  Wool. 

The  Australian  wool-growers  recently  decided  by  vote  that  Government  control 
n  any  form  as  regards  the  management  of  the  realization  of  the  1920-21  wool  clip 
would  not  be  acceptable.    A  new  scheme  subsequently  proposed  by  the  Government 
-  since  been  considered  and  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  growers,  and 
the  Government  has  now  been  authorized  to  place  them  before  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties. 

The  principal  features  of  the  new  proposals  which  have  been  found  acceptable 
to  the  growers  are : — 

1.  No  export  of  the  new  1920-21  clip  from  Australia  prior  to  October  1,  1920. 

2.  Xo  auction  sales  of  Australian  wool  in  London  after  September  30,  1920,  untU 

May  1,  1921. 

3.  The  earliest  notification  of  this  to  be  given,  so  that  buyers  will  know  that 

Australian  wool  will  be  procurable  only  in  Australia  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

4.  No  auction  sales  to  be  held  in  AustraTa  until  October  1,  1920.    From  this 

date  on  Australian  wool  brokers  would  auction  the  1920-21  clip  on  owners' 
aceount,  and  proceed  with  the  auctions  without  interruption  until  May  1, 
1921,  from  which  date  onwards  normal  conditions  would  prevail — i.e.,  the 
Br*tish  Government  would  resume  selling  its  left-over  wool,  and  auctions 
'■  ruld  be  held  concurrently  in  Australia  of  any  small  quantity  that  might  be 
left  of  the  1920-21  clip. 

Certain  other  proposals  of  the  Government  as  to  the  methods  of  financing  the 
clip,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  five-year  bonds,  bearing  interest,  should  be  given 
nt  to  the  large  owners,  were  held  in  abeyance  for  further  consideration  at 
a  later  date  pending  the  receipt  of  replies  to  cabled  communications  with  the  Imperial 

authorities. 

The  manner  in  which  the  new  clip  is  to  be  sold  has  not,  at  this  date,  been 
nVfiVtr';  decided,  hence  the  foregoing  particulars  should  not  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive, but  rather  as  being  subject  to  amendment. 
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Australian  Meat  Contracts. 

The  Australian  meat  contracts  with  the  British  Government,  entered  into  early 
in  the  war,  are  to  be  continued  in  accordance  with  the  original  arrangements.  The 
contracts  provided  for  the  sale  to  the  British  Government  of  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralian exportable  surplus  of  meat  until  three  months  after  the  signing  of  peace  with 
all  the  belligerent  powers.  For  some  time  Australian  producers  agitated  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contracts  and  the  securing  of  a  free  market  for  meats,  but  recently 
the  cabled  reports  of  the  congested  state  of  stocks  in  England  have  brought  about  a 
modification  of  opinion  on  that  point.  It  is  now  realized  that  continuity  of  the  con- 
tracts is  more  advantageous  to  the  meat  industry  than  other  possible  arrangements 
would  be,  particularly  as  exporters  are  permitted  to  some  extent  to  sell  in  other 
markets. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  representatves  of  meat  interests  of  the  various  states  it 
was  decided  to  adhere  to  the  original  arrangements  with  the  British  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  urge  the  Imperial  authorities  to  dispose  as  quickly  as  possible  of 
the  accumulated  stocks  of  Australian  meat  'n  Great  Britain  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  stocks  that  are  stored  on  Imperial  contract  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Australian  Repatriation  Loan. 

A  Bill  has  passed  the  Australian  Parliament  authorizing  the  Government  to 
borrow  a  further  £20,000,000  for  repatriation  and  other  expenditure  arising  out  of 
the  war. 

In  moving  the  reading  of  the  B"ll  in  the  Senate,  after  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Minister  of  Repatriation  stated  that  the  nominal  value 
of  the  loans  floated  up  to  date  was  £219,500,000,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  had 
authority  to  raise  a  further  £28,500,000.  The  Bill  would  increase  the  authority  to 
£48,500,000,  and  would  enable  the  Government  to  act  should  the  market  be  favour- 
able. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  financial  nrssion  of  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer, 
who  is  at  present  in  England,  is  successful  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Bill. 

Removal  of  Australian  Trading  Restrictions. 

By  a  proclamation  dated  May  19,  1920,  all  restrictions  on  imports  into  Australia 
have  been  removed  except  as  to  dyes,  the  partial  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
which  has  been  maintained  with  the  object  of  encouraging  their  production  within 
the  Empire.    Restrictions  on  the  exports  from  Australia  have  also  been  removed. 

Hand  Weaving  in  Australia. 

The  success  attained  in  the  production  of  hand-woven  tweeds  by  one  or  two  smal] 
groups  of  returned  soldiers  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  company  in  Melbourne  to 
develop  the  industry  on  a  larger  scale.  Employment  in  the  new  company  is  to  be 
reserved  for  returned  soldiers  as  far  as  practicable,  and  it  is  proposed  to  assist  incapa- 
citated soldiers  by  erecting  looms  for  them  in  their  own  homes.  The  exper;ence 
already  gained,  though  in  a  small  way,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  in  a  large 
wool-producing  country  like  Australia  the  possibilities  of  hand  weaving  as  a  "home 
industry"  are  very  encouraging,  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  awaken  public  interest 
in  the  subject  are  meeting  with  a  good  response. 

Most  of  the  hand  looms  at  present  in  use  in  Australia  are  locally  made,  but  in 
the  absence  of  recognized  makers  they  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Prices,  details, 
and  illustrations  of  hand  looms  of  Canadian  manufacture  would  be  of  much  interest 
at  this  time,  and  if  available  at  a  satisfactory  pr:c<>  they  would  likely  meet  with  reach 
sales. 
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New  Australian  Confectionery  Industry. 

Suitable  olimatic  conditions,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  and  cheap  elec- 
te*3  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  for  Tasmania  the  large  chocolate, 
.  and  confectionery  factory  which  the  well-known  English  firms  of  Messrs.  Cad- 
bury  Brothers,  Fry  &  Sons,  and  James  Pascal,  Limited,  have  decided  to  establish  i*. 
order  to  meel  the  requirements  of  their  Australian  trade. 

The  question  of  the  site  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  experts  of  these 
manufacturers,  and  the  final  decision  settled  upon  an  area  of  230  acres  on  the  Der- 
near  Eobart.  This  large  area  will  doubtless  be  utilized  for  the  erection 
of  a  model  village  for  the  operatives.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  factory  are  in 
preparation,  and  the  erection  of  the  works  and  installation  of  the  plant  will  be  expedited 
as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Australian  Trade  Returns,  1919-20. 

Figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
ouring  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1920,  which  have  just  been  made  available, 
show  that  oversea  trade  lias  been  well  maintained  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year. 

Exclusive  of  gold  shipments,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  nine  months 
•Inly  to  March)  was  £62,287,498,  and  of  exports  £111,959,000.  Imports  declined  in 
value  by  £7,154,633,  the  main  lines  responsible  for  the  reduction  being  drygoodje, 
boots  and  shoes,  paper  and  chemicals. 

Prevailing  high  prices  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  were  the  principal 
factors  in  restricting  importations  from  overseas.  Exports  show  the  large  increase 
-.966,845,  the  principal  products  affecting  the  larger  business  being  wool,  wheat, 
flour,  hides  and  skins,  and  meats. 

The  values  of  the  principal  groups  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  nine  months 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  are  given 
hereunder : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 


Nine  Months. 

Foodstuffs—  1918-19.  1919-2'0. 

Animal    £     357,098  £  1,063,330 

Vegetable   1,332,991  3,3«4,47& 

Beverages   (cocoa,  tea,  etc.)   2,218,449  3,339,53t6 

Liquors   (whisky,  wine,  etc.)   1/088,294  745,616 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc   705,945  1:07.2,248 

Live  animals   27,724  87,650 

Animal  substances   (skins,  hides,  woollen  yarn, 

etc.)   I,18i0,9<54  96-5,446 

Vegetable  substances  (copra,  flax,  hemp,  cotton 

yarn,  etc.)   2,398,219  2, 179, 7-6-5 

Apparel,     textiles,    boots,     jute    cordage  and 

twines,  etc   29.-028,199  15,4'24,9-0'6 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  ..  2,604,474  3,506,824 

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes   358,012  33-5,013' 

Ores  and  minerals   508,227  720,278 

Machines,    machinery,    iron    and    steel,  agri- 

tural  implements,  manufacturers  of  metal, 

motor  cars,  etc   11,5-0-0,192  15,287,949 

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufacturers  thereof.  1,178,49-5  1,509,780 

Wood  and  wicker  and  manufacturers  thereof.  .  1,672,911  1,947,738 

Earthenware,  glassware,  etc   1,038,231  755,124 

Paper  and  stationery   3,6-38,672  2,942,94-0 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods                                 ..  1,082,2-06  1,146,444 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments,  etc   53*8,649  648,615 

Drugs  and  chemicals   3,508,8-03  2.396,365 

Musical  instruments,  etc   2,663,36-2  2,651,201 
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EXPORTS   FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


Nine 

Months. 

1918-19, 

1919-20. 

  2,107,153 

2,74<5,92<5 

  8'9,84'8 

268,393 

Meats — 

  1,88-5,576 

1,856,398 

  84,963 

1,454,64*0 

  663,54'6 

3,'076,183 

  301,074 

698,188 

  3,050,788 

2,4'05,990 

Milk  and  cream  

  817,853 

1,287,044 

  6,215,446 

18,'574,021 

  3,773,92*6 

7,004,084 

  1,182,744 

913,835 

  3,230,100 

9,229,434 

Pearlshell  

  229, 295 

3-81,015 

Wool — 

  2'0, 3.53, 479 

27,765,821 

6,823,212 

Tops  

  678,94'0 

1,165,646 

  1,2'57,'OH 

2,139,-597 

  1,994,953 

1,732,717 

  2,516,242 

1,973,114 

Leather  

  1,094,614 

1,757,918 

Tin  

  8'2'8,697 

68.8,64.0 

Bags  and  Contents  Weighing  over  200  Pounds  Prohibited. 

Recent  correspondence  from  Canada  indicated  that  some  exporters  are  unaware 
that,  for  some  years  past,  the  importation  into  Australia  of  goods  or  products  packed 
in  bags  weighing  over  200  pounds  gross  per  bag  has  been,  and  still  is,  prohibited. 
This  regulation  also  applies  to  Australian  products  in  interstate  transportation. 

The  New  Commonwealth  Customs  Tariff. 

The  Federal  Parliament  adjourned  on  May  21  (until  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Speaker)  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Australia,  and 
in  connection  with  the  elaborate  programme  prepared  for  Irs  reception,  particularly 
in  the  states  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  adjournment  took  place  without  the  debate  upon  the  new  tariff  being  com- 
menced, and?  (as  this  mail  closes)  it  is  improbable  that  the  discussion  upon  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  first  items  will  be  entered  upon  until  early  in  July.  This  intimation  is 
given  to  numerous  inquiries  received  from  Canada  as  to  when  the  schedules  of  duties 
would  be  definitely  decided. 


AUSTRALIAN  APPLES. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  has  sent  the  following  cablegram: — 

"  The  Australian  Commonwealth  exported  this  season  960,000  cases  of  apples 
containing  40  pounds  each,  realizing  net  to  growers  approximately  7/6  sterling  per 
case.  The  home  trade  price  is  lower.  Owing  to  shipping  shortage  approximately 
1,000,000  cases  of  apples  are  now  held,  being  double  the  quantity  this  time  last  year 
and  quarter  more  than  at  the  same  time  in  1918." 
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COMPETITION  AGAINST  CANADIAN  CANNED  HERRING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioneb  1).  II.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  June  L4,  L92Q. — On  expert  authority,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
:  \t  :in  arrangement  (which  had  been  in  operation  over  a  long  period  of  years  but 
ivas  perforce  relinquished  during  the  war)  whereby  the  leading  wholesale  distributors 
:  the  principal  importing  centres  in  Australia  may  again  determine  to  handle  only 
one  line  of  canned  herrings. 

This  special  English  brand,  in  pre-war  days,  practically  controlled  the  Australian 
in  fresh,  in  tomato  sance  and  salted  varieties  of  canned  herrings  and  the  name 
oi  the  packers  was  a  household'  word  amongst  retail  buyers  in  Australia,  hence  if  the 
arrangement  i>  revived  it  is  likely  to  materially  affect  the  sale  of  Canadian  herrings 
U  roughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Pining  the  war — and  up  to  this  date — supplies  of  canned  herrings  from  England 
I  ami  large  quantities  were  imported  from  British  Columbia  and  the  United' 
States,  more  paticularly  over  eighteen  months  ago  when  a  shortage,  for  a  long  period, 
\  as  anticipated  by  the  wholesale  trade.  Considerable  stocks  then  purchased  are  still 
held  by  importers  who  have  found  difficulty  in  selling  a  line  on  a  profitable  basis. 

It  is  -luted  that  the  English  firm  has  advised  importers  that  they  are  now  in 
8  position  t"  resume  shipments  to  Australia  on  a  large  scale  at  prices  for  their  best 
lunlity  of  herrings  which  will  successfully  compete  with  the  cheapest  grades  of  fish 
from  North  America.  The  arrangement  desired  between  the  English  packers  and 
Australian  importers  is  said  to  be  on  the  basis  of  protecting  the  latter  from  loss  on 
the  realization  of  the  stocks  still  on  hand,  by  the  offer  of  the  English  firm  to  withhold 
supplies  from  the  market  until  the  "carry  over"  is  cleared. 

It  i>  understood  that  a  buying  and  selling  price  shall,  as  in  previous  years,  be 
fixed  for  the  English  herrings  when  shipments  are  resumed  (at  a  time  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Australian  importer)  which  will  give  the  wholesale  distributors 
an  approximate  profit  of  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

Cinder  the  circumstances,  further  Australian  purchases  of  Canadian  herrings  at 
recent  prices  are  doubtful,  unless  the  competitive  rates  can  be  met  and  a  contra  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  some  distributors  throughout  Australia  whereby  the  quality 
is  ; i  — n red'  of  being  competitive  and  a  similar  margin  of  profit  is  guaranteed.  Under 
the  new  Australian  tariff  canned  fish  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  dutiable  at  the 
preferential  rate  of  Id.  (2  cents)  per  pound  weight  as  against  2|d.  (5  cents)  under 
the  general  tariff  on  Canadian  and  other  fish  which — under  present  conditions — is  a 
factor  against  Canadian  herrings  meeting  competition. 

UTILIZATION  OF  EUCALYPTUS  BARK  FOR  THE  MAKING  OF  TEXTILE 

PRODUCTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
arising  out  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  815  on  the  utilization 
of  eucalyptus  bark  for  the  making  of  textile  products,  writes  as  follows  under  date 
May  31  :— 

Mr.  Billings,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  in  response  to  our  request  called  a  few 
ago  and  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  process  would  be  suitable  for 
r  countries,  unless  he  had  samples  of  the  bark  submitted  to  him  for  a  trial. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  eucalyptus  fibre  (suitable 
for  hi-  purpose)  in  Australia,  and  he  has  recently  formed  a  small  company  with  a 
ip  capital  of  £9,000  to  £10,0€O  for"  the  purpose  of  placing  their  products  upon 
istralian  market  and  thereby  conclusively  proving  the  success  of  his  process. 
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At  the  present  time  ''Australian  Fibres,  Limited,"  the  company  referred  to,  are 
producing  twines,  rope,  coarse  bagging  (for  such  lines  as  potatoes  and  onions),  door 
mats,  oakum,  furniture  stuffing,  and  also  some  finer  material  for  bagg'ng  (resembling 
jute  cloth  in  appearance).  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Billings  states  that  there  are 
unlimited  varieties  of  trade  for  which  the  process  can  be  successfully  used,  but  at 
the  present  time  they  are  confining  their  limited  plant  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
goods  as  find  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale.  He  states  that  the  eucalyptus  fibre  will 
take  dyes  freely,  and  that  this  is  a  rather  important  feature  in  connection  with  his 
process. 

Questioned  as  to  the  sources  of  his  supplies,  he  stated  that  local  timber  mills 
cutting  eucalyptus  trees  would  be  able  to  supply  an  average  of  9  to  12  hundredweight 
of  green  bark  from  each  log  cut  up  for  mercantile  timber.  At  present  they  are  using 
the  bark  obtained  from  a  cutting  of  about  25  logs  a  day  from  mills  near  Melbourne. 
This  hitherto  "  waste  bark  "  can  be  obtained  for  practically  the  cartage  of  the  bark 
from  the  mills  to  the  works.  According  to  the  quality  of  the  bark,  1  ton  of  green 
fibre  produces  from  17  hundredweight  of  dry  fibre  suitable  for  their  process.  Mr. 
Billings  explained  that  the  bark  was  softened  by  a  special  process,  carded  and  spun, 
after  which  almost  any  one  could  readily  weave  the  yarn. 

If  Canadians  interested  desire  to  ascertain  the  applicability  of  the  process  to  the 
bar':  of  Canadian  trees,  Mr.  Billings  would  be  willing  to  test  thoroughly  any  samples 
that  may  be  sent  to  him  and  report  fully  thereon.  Any  fibrous  barks,  he  states,  could 
be  experimented  with  and  the  quantity  required  would  be  about  28  pounds  weight  of 
each,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  the  wider  the  better.  His  fee  for  this  service 
would  not  be  a  large  one.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  through  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Stock  Exchange  Buildings,  Melbourne. 


MARKING  WEIGHT  OF  CONTENTS  ON  LABELS  OF  CANNED  FISH. 
IMPORTED  INTO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  writes  as  follows  under  date  June 
14  respecting  marking  weights  of  contents  on  labels  of  canned  fish  imported!  into  New 
South  Wales: — 

Tnder  the  Commonwealth  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  the  regulations 
state  that  "  in  cases  where  the  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,  it  shall  specify  whether 
the  weight  or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net."  Therefore,  so  far  as  general  impor- 
tations are  concerned,  the  Federal  law  does  not  enact  that  the  net  we;ght  of  canned 
fish  is  to  be  marked  on  the  labels,  but  if  the  weight  is  so  marked  it  must  be  accurately 
stated. 

British  Columbia  packers  have  for  some  time  been  aware  of  the  proposed  action 
ot  the  State  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  enforce  the  marking  of  the  net 
weight  on  each  can  of  fish  sold  in  that  State. 

Applicat:on  was  made  by  this  office  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  the  legislation 
in  so  far  as  the  1020  pack  of  British  Columbia  salmon  and  herrings  was  concerned. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  was  the  final  decision  received,  and  it  was  promptly  cabled  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  decision  of  the  New  South  Wales  authorities  is  that,  on  and  after  .luly  1, 
1020,  canned  fish — with  the  exception  of  sardines — will  not  be  permitted  to  be  sold 
in  the  State  unless  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  each  can  is  distinctly  marked 
on  the  label.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  that  shipments  of  British  Columbia 
fisli  for  New  South  Wales  should  comply  with  the  regulation  so  that  the  interests  of 
the  wholesale  buyers  and  retail  distributors  will  he  facilitated  by  careful  compliance 
with  the  regulation. 
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BRAZIL  AND  ITS  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TiiAPK  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  IS,  1920— In  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  856  and  857  there 
was  published  a  report  under  the  above  title  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that 
because  of  the  thousand  miles  of  coast  line,  the  want  of  interior  communications, 
the  consequent  concentration  of  population  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  the  lack  of  com- 
munication, exeept  by  sea,  north  and  south,  there  are  six  distinct  business  districts 
nee  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time.  Consequently  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  this  vast  country  is  not  concentrated  at  one  great  seaport  as  is  the 
trade  of  Argentina  at  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  further  stated  that  each  of  these  six 
zones  has  a  primary  seaport,  and  the  zones  themselves — the  hinterland  in  each  case 
of  the  seaport  concerned — are  more  or  less  separate  and  distinct  because  the  railways 
serving  such  zones,  with  the  seaport  as  the  terminus,  are  not  perfectly  connected  up. 

ilways  Leaving  the  seaports  run  inland  over  the  narrow  coastal  plain  and  in 
tl  e  course  of  a  few  miles  begin  to  climb  to  the  plateau  above,  the  plateau,  running 
north  and  south  for  thousands  of  miles  and  inland,  being  the  predominant  physical 
iteristic  of  the  country.  The  railway  then  spreads  fanlike  over  the  immediate 
territory  which  forms  the  zone  of  the  primary  seaport  concerned.  So  large  is  Brazil 
that  such  zones  are  merely  the  fringe  of  the  country. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  business  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  seaports  and  its  sphere  of  commercial  influence  or  tributary  zone. 


TRADE  ZONE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Federal  capital  of  Brazil,  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately  1,000,000  people.  It  is  the  centre  of  Brazilian  social  and  political  life,  an 
important  manufacturing  city,  and  the  largest  shipping  centre  of  the  country,  both 
for  ocean-going  and  coastwise  vessels.  It  is  the  most  important  point  in  Brazil  for 
transhipment  of  imported  and  native  products  in  redistribution  by  rail  or  coastwise 
vessels. 

The  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  some  15  miles  long  and  5  miles 
wide,  deep  enough  for  all  ships,  and  practically  land  locked.  Port  facilities  consist 
of  2 1  miles  of  quays  equipped  with  steel  cranes,  modern  warehouses,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  floating  drydock  capable  of  berthing  ships  of  20,000  tons. 

Rio  receives  almost  one-half  the  imports  for  all  Brazil  and  redistributes  directly 
into  trade  territory  composed  of  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  extreme  western  part  of  Minas  is  connected 
with  Sao  Paulo  by  railroad.  The  area  and  population  of  the  "Rio  Trade  Zone/' 
together  with  its  status  in  the  matter  of  primary  education  and  schools,  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: — 

Area,  Primary 
Sq.  Miles.        Population.    Schools,  1916. 

Minas  Geraes   3,594,471  5,064, 8^8  1,865 

Rio  de  Janeiro   26,627  1,446,193  434 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro       302 

Espirito  Santo   17,308  434,512  163 

Total   3,638',406  6,945,563  2,764 


The  cl'mate  of  the  region  is  mild,  pleasant  and  subtropical  in  temperature.  In 
the  states  of  Rio  and  Espirito  Santo  there  is  a  hot  coastal  plain  of  varying  widths 
rising  to  the  interior  plateau.  On  the  rolling  uplands  of  Minas  the  climate  is  one 
of  warm  da  7s  and  cool  nights. 

OCCUPATIONS   OF   THE  PEOPLE. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  states  of  Brazil  are  employed  principally  in  various 
phases  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  with  some  mining  in  Minas,  lumbering 
in  Espirito  Santo,  and  constantly  growing  manufactures  in  the  larger  cities  near- 
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the  seacoast.  The  wage  scale  of  the  region  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  $65  to  $75 
per  month.  It  varies  from  the  equivalent  of  50  cents  and  75  cents  per  day  for  inferior 
farm  labour  up  to  the  comparatively  high  pay  of  skilled  industrial  operatives. 

The  region  as  a  whole  produces  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  beans,  mandioca, 
and  rice.  The  State  of  Minas  is  a  large  producer  of  live  stock,  hogs,  cattle,  lard, 
jerked  beef,  hides,  and  dairy  products.  The  states  of  Rio  and  Espirito  Santo  are 
important  producers  of  sugar  cane  and  coffee,  and  both  have  developed  during  recent 
years  an  active  lumbering  trade. 

Minas  Geraes  is  the  richest  state  of  Brazil  in  mineral  deposits,  which  include 
gold,  diamonds,  manganese,  mica,  and  other  minerals;  and  what  are  said  to  be  the 
richest  and  largest  undeveloped  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  world.  Copper  and  asbestos 
deposits  exist  in  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Espirito  Santo.  Active  mining 
has  up  to  the  present  time  been  confined  largely  to  diamonds,  gold,  and  manganese. 
There  have  been  small  workings  of  other  deposits. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Industrial  statistics  for  the  region  for  1916  are  given  below.  These  statistics 
were  compiled  for  taxation  purposes,  all  industries  not  subject  to  taxes  being  excluded. 

Factories.  Capital.  Product.  Employees. 

Minas  Geraes                                   531  $  6,93'8,O'0<0  $  8,229,000  9.&00 

Rio  de  Janeiro                                  207  21,549,0^0  14<,5'00,000  13, WO 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro..    ..          670  42,497,000^  5i5, 982,000  35,500 

Espirito  Santo                                     -4  75,0>0 0  14'5',0-0'0  90 


1,412        $71,'0'59,'0<00        $78,856,0'00  58,890 


An  important  industrial  revival  has  occurred  in  Brazil  since  the  foregoing  (1916) 
figures  were  compiled.  More  recent  d'ata  is  not  yet  available,  but  this  region  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  industrial  progress,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Rio,  in 
eastern  Minas  Geraes,  and  in  the  State  of  Rio,  and  these  statistics  should  be  aug- 
mented at  present,  particularly  as  regards  capital  and  production  figures. 

Manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  of  Rio  include  textile  mills;  shoe,  hat, 
tobacco,  and  furniture  factories;  breweries,  saw-mills,  foundries;  and  canned  goods, 
leather  goods,  soap  and  perfumery,  brick,  nail  and  ironware  factories.  The  State 
of  Rio  has  textile  mills,  paper  mills,  match  factories,  and  sugar  mills.  Minas  Geraes 
manufactures  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  and  dairy  products.  Espirito  Santi  manu- 
factures some  cotton  goods  and  produces  hardwoods. 

EXPORTS    AND  IMPORTS. 

The  buying  and  selling  power  of  the  region  is  best  indicated  by  the  following 
table  of  imports  and  exports.  The  State  of  Minas,  the  largest  unit  of  the  section, 
has  no  seacoast  and  no  direct  foreign  trade,  its  business  passing  largely  through  the 
port  of  Rio.  In  the  same  way  the  major  part  of  the  trade  of  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  passes  through  the  port  of  Rio  and  not  Nictheroy.  (Nictheroy,  a  city  of 
87,000,  across  the  bay  from  Rio,  and  reached  by  ferries  at  20-minute  intervals,  is 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  city  of  Rio,  or  the  Federal  District, 
is  the  capital  of  Brazil.)  Figures  are  given  in  $1,000: — 

Rio  de  Janeiro  

Espirito  Santo  


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Espirito  Santo. 


1913. 

Exports. 
1918. 

1919. 

$  38,721 
6,503' 

$  68, 8  72 
3,351 

$  87,045 
11,929 

$  45,224 

$  66,123 

$  9S.974 

1913. 

Imports. 
1918. 

1919. 

$127,115 
1,216 

$115,106 
100 

$14i5,304 

$128,331 

$115,206 

$14'5,304 
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Exports  from  this  region  to  foreign  countries  and  redistributed  to  other  interior 
are  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Rio,  which  is  the  largest  shipping  point  in 
.nd-.  hide-,  mandioca,  manganese,  and  second  largest  in  chilled  meat, 
tobacco,  oils,  beans,  cotVee,  and  sugar. 

six  ONDARV.  PORTS. 

There  an1  four  secondary  ports  of  importance  in  this  trade  zone:  Nictheroy,  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  port  of  Rio  and  the  terminal  for  railroads  running  north  to 
Santo;  Victoria,  population  20,000,  capital  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  an  impor- 
tant coffee  shipping  point,  serving  northeastern  Minas  and  Espirito  Santo.  Cargoes 
and  sugar  also  go  out  of  this  port.    Its  export  business  is  direct  wjith 
a  markets  to  a  large  extent.    Imports  were  also  direct  prior  to  1914;  now,  how- 
ever,  they  come  almost  entirely  through  Rio,  via  coastwise  vessels.    Sao  Joao  da 
Barra,  population  29,000,  in  the  State  of  Rio,  a  coffee,  lumber,  and  sugar  port,  having 
little  direct  trade  with  foreign  markets;  Pirapora,  population  10,000,  in  Mmas  Geraes, 
:i  p<at  on  the  Sao  Francisco  river,  and  a  junction  for  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway 
and  river  i  raft  plying  between  that  point  and  Joazeiro  in  Bahia,  1,000  miles  to  the 
northeast. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Tli'-  porl  of  Rio  is  directly  linked  with  its  trade  territory  by  two  railroad  systems 
-  the  Central  of  Brail  Railway  (Government  line)  and  the  Leopoldina  Railway 
(private  British  enterprise).  These  systems  maintain  daily  through  trains  on  most 
of  their  branches,  suburban  service  out  of  Rio,  carry  merchandise  to  the  mterior  and 
return  with  native  products  for  export  or  redistribution.  Both  serve  rich  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  lands,  and  haul  into  Rio  the  city's  da'ly  supply  of  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
i  hies,  and  food,  as  there  is  very  little  production  in  the  low,  flat  lands  which 
surround  the  port. 

Coastwise  vessels,  sailing  on  an  average  of  three  times  per  week,  make  the  small 
ports  of  the  states  of  Rio  and  Espirito  Santo,  carrying  fre'ght  and  passengers.  In 
lortation  of  goods,  heavy  shipments  are  usually  despatched  coastwise  when 
ssible,  while  light  packages  go  by  rail.  Transportation  into  the  interior  of  the 
trade  zone  is  by  rail;  and  from  points  along  the  railroad  to  the  farms  and  villages 
by  hnrsehack,  mule  train,  and  ox-carts. 

Railways. — The  Central  Railway  leaves  Rio  in  a  northwesterly  direcfron,  crosses 
tIh-  !■'«  d.  ral  District  and  the  State  of  Rio  to  Barra  do  Pirahy,  a  city  of  some  26,000 
inhabitants,  an  important  railroad  centre,  being  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  South 
of  Minas  Ra:lway  system,  and  therefore  a  point  of  reshipment  for  commodities  going 
to  and  from  the  south  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  Central  separates  into  two  main  lines  at  this  junction,  one  to  the  west, 
crossing  a  fertile  farming  country  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  other,  distin- 
!  as  the  "Linha  do  Centro,"  penetrating  Minas  Geraes  to  P:rapora,  on  the  Sao 
Francisco  river,  some  650  miles  north  of  Rio  and  44  hours'  journey  by  passenger 
The  latter  line  passes  through  varied  agricultural,  mining,  and  pastoral  zones, 
producing  fruits  and  fibres,  milk  and  da:ry  products,  coffee,  rich  mineral  deposits, 
'•nttle.  and  a  stretch  of  semi-developed  territory  on  the  last  lap  to  Pirapora. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  cities  served  by  the  "  Linha  do  Centro  " 
and  its  several  small  branches,  the  population  statistics  covering  both  the  city  and 
the  mun:cipio  or  county  in  which  the  former  is  located:  Entre  Rios  (population 
25,000),  near  fruit  and  fibre  zone,  and  a  junction  point  with  the  Leopoldina;  Juiz 
de  Fora  ("population  90,000),  the  most  important  commercial  and  industrial  centre 
of  "Minas,  where  another  junction  is  made  with  the  Leopoldina  Railway  system. 
Business  houses  in  this  city  redistribute  merchandise  into  the  dairy -products  country 
rind  into  the  mining  and  coffee  country  of  central  and  eastern  Minas.  Barbacena 
{population  53,000),  situated  near  dairy  products  zone;  Palmyra  (population  15,000), 
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coffee  lands;  Sete  Lagoas  (population  27,000),  agricultural  and  cattle  region; 
Sahara  (population  18,000),  mining  and  commercial  centre;  Bello  Horizonte  (popu- 
lation 40,000),  capital  of  State  of  Minas  and  connecting  point  with  the  West  of 
Minas  Railway;  Curvello  (population  54,000),  commercial  centre  of  the  cattle  country 
and  the  last  important  station  before  reaching  Pirapora.  Branches  of  the  main  rail- 
way line  connect  up  the  mining  centres  of  Ouro  Preto  and  Diamantina,  the  latter 
having  a  population  of  60,000  inhabitants,  some  150  miles  from  Rio,  and  the  centre 
of  the  diamond  district. 

Returning  to  Barra  do  Pirahy  and  following  the  line  of  the  Central  Railway  tc 
Sao  Paulo  the  following  cities  are  served  by  the  main  line  and  its  branches:  Barra 
Mansa  (population  28,500'),  junction  po'nt  with  the  West  Minas  Railway  and  situated 
in  a  farming  section;  Rezende  (population  27,000).  cattle  and  dairy  products  centre. 
At  this  point  the  railway  passes  into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  going  through  the  city 
of  Cruzeiro  (population  1'5,000),  a  railroad  and  commercial  centre,  where  the  head 
offices  of  the  South  of  M'nas  are  located;  and  some  half-dozen  other  commercial 
towns,  including  Jacarehy  (population  25,000)  and  Taubate  (population  42.000), 
cotton  milling  centres.  The  country  along  this  route  to  Sao  Paulo  city  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  cereals  and  cattle  . 

IMPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  INTO  BRAZIL,  1913-19. 

The  following  article  from  Wileman's  Brazilian  Review  of  June  9,  1920,  was 
transmitted  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson: — 

The  imports  of  newsprint  into  Brazil  before,  during  and  after  the  war  were  as 
follows,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilos: 


1913  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919 

United    States   110  3.878  6,922  12,847  13,377  21,106 

Sweden   4,940  5,407  7,329  6,878  4,238  5,307 

Norway   6,459  12,363  14,805  5,626  1,249  3,470 

United  Kingdom.    ..  614  1 /M;q  1,513  914  64  165 

A-gsntina   1  370  176  391  40  125 

Holland   3,831  726  1,239  123  46  37 

Canada   28  102  68  33  225  26 

Germany   10,401  1,114  22  2    6 

France   258  8  192  219  21  1 

Italy   262  4S2  104  8  —  — 

Other  countries   3,148  71  49  -12  21  633 


Total   30,052     25,904     32,419      26,9-53     19.281  30,875 


In  1*913  c.i.f.  value  averaged  $24'5  per  ton,  rising  to  $743  per  ton  in  1919,  an 
increase  of  $498  per  ton  or  203.2  per  cent.  With  such  an  increase  in  cost  of  paper, 
together  with  similar  increases  in  wages,  ink,  overhead  expenses,  etc,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  newspapers  can  hardly  make  ends  meet?  In  Ttio  de  Janeiro  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  price  of  the  dailies  from  1<^>  to  200  reis,  but  was  not 
successful.  The  public  declared  a  strike,  refusing  to  buy  newspapers,  with  the  result 
that  sales  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dailies  were  forced  to  lower  the  price 
again. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  import-  of  newsprint  into  this  country 
?how  great  expansion.  In  191 3-,  imports  amounted  to  3O,0i5'2  tun-,  dropping  in  L915 
to  25,904  tons.  Tn  19  Hi,  in  consequence  of  the  paper  famine  scare,  imports  reached 
the  record  of  3<2,419  tons,  but  fell  again  to  2'6,9(53  tons  in  1&17  and  to  19,271  tons  in 
1918.  In  1919,  however,  with  greater  shipping  facilities  from  the  Taited  States, 
imports  reacted  and  rose  to  30,876  tons,  or  an  increase  over  normal  of  824  tons. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  was  the  largest  exporter  of  newsprint  to  this  country, 
Norway  coming  a  good  second,  Sweden  third  and  Holland  fourth.  In  1919,  however, 
the  position  was  changed,  and  the  United  States  not  only  usurped  Germany  in  first 
place  but  captured  all  the  Dutch,  French  and  Italian  trade,  79.9  per  cent  of  that  of 
other  countries,  and  the  greater  part  of  small  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  1919,  the  United  States  accounted  for  68-3  per  cent  of  total  imports,  Sweden 
for  17- 1  per  rout,  .Norway  for  11-2  per  cent,   and   other   countries   for  negligible 

quantities. 

Newsprint  is  again  scarce  and  prices  are  on  the  upward  track,  and  it  would 
seem  as  it'  this  country  is  about  to  experience  a  shortage  of  the  article. 

Canada,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  newsprint,  has  had  a  very  insig- 
nificant share  of  this  trade.  The  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  a  great  expansion  and 
with  her  direct  shipping  communication  and  banking  facilities  and  cheaper  prices, 

ada  could,  with  a  little  effort,  secure  a  large  share  of  the  Brazilian  trade. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  0?  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  Hugh  A.  Chisholm. 

FTavana,  July  9,  1920— The  Inspecting  Engineer  of  Mines  for  the  Cuban  Govern- 
has  now  compiled  a  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  and  production  of  the  island 
which  shows  that  Cuba  has  been  producing  valuable  minerals  over  a  period  of  many 
and,  moreover,  that  comparatively  few  of  her  deposits  have  been  in  any  way 
exploited. 

Iron  ore. — Although  there  are  important  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  nearly  every 
province,  those  in  the  province  of  Oriente  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  as  yet  been  exploited.  Of  these,  the  Juragua  mines  have  been 
producing  over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  an  average  output  of  200,000'  tons  annually ; 
the  Daiquiri  mines  an  average  of  350,000  tons  annually  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years:  the  Cuero  mines  an  average  of  83,000  tons  annually  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  the  Mayari  mines  an  annual  average  of  450  tons  over  a  period1  of  eleven  years. 

Manganese  ore. — Of  several  deposits  only  those  in  the  province  of  Oriente  have 
been  worked.  These  have  produced  an  annual  average  of  13,000  tons.  The  greatest 
production  was  in  1918,  when  97,600  tons  were  extracted. 

Chromium. — The  working  of  chromium  deposits  was  commenced  in  1918  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  the  output  in  that  year  totalling  7,000  tons. 

Copper  ore. — Copper  ore  crops  out  in  numerous  localities  all  over  the  island. 
Three  deposits  have  been  worked  for  several  years,  one  of  which — in  the  province  of 
Oriente — has  been  producing  since  the  year  1830.  This  mine  reached  its  greatest 
production  in  1911,  with  94,000  tons.  The  two  other  mines  in  the  province  of  Pina> 
del  Rio  have  been  producing  an  average  total  of  130,000  tons  annually. 

Asphalt. — Operations  have  been  recently  commenced  on  the  asphalt  deposits  in. 
the  province  of  Santa  Clara  and  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  production  will  reaca 
10,000  tons. 

Petroleum. — Many  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the  petroleum 
deposits,  but  without  any  marked  success.  One  well  produced  8,000  barrels  in  1919. 
and  two  others  are  now  producing  100  to  180  barrels  daily  of  naphtha. 

Metal  contents  of  Cuban  ores. — The  iron  ore  in  the  east  of  the  island  shows  54 
per  cent  of  iron,  manganese  ore  40  per  cent,  and  chromium  ore  35  to  45  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  chromium.    Copper  ores  show  10  to  17  per  cent  copper  extraction. 

Scarcity  of  labour  has  reduced  the  mineral  output  of  1919,  the  mines  finding  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  high  wages  offered  on  the  cane  plantations.  The  value  of 
Cuba's  mineral  production  in  1918  was  twelve  nr'llion  dollars,  but  1919  will  probably 
not  show  more  than  60  per  cent  of  this  figure. 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS  FOR  GRINDING-  SEASON  1918-19. 

Trade  Commissioner  Hugh  A.  Chisholm. 

Havana,  July  9,  1920. — Government  statistics  of  the  totals  of  sugar  production  in 
Cuba  for  the  grinding  season  of  1918-1919  have  only  recently  become  available.  These 
show  that  the  sugar  centrals  or  mills  in  operation  in  the  Republic  numbered  196.  Th3 
amount  of  cane  ground  was  3,231,937,234  arrobas,  or  approximately  40,000,000  tons, 
and  the  sugar  produced  was  4,009,737  long  tons,  as  compared  with  3,473,184  tons  in 
1917-18.  The  "Delicias"  central  produced  701,768  sacks  or  over  100,000  long  tons  of 
sugar,  the  greatest  production  for  one  season  of  any  central  in  the  island'.  Some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  this  production  from  one  sugar  mill  may  be  gained  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  value  of  700,000  sacks  of  raw  sugar  at  present  prices  is  in  excess  of 
$35,000,000. 

The  output  of  molasses  was  '227,083,679  gallons  as  compared  with  174,642,257 
gallons  in  1917-18.  The  value  of  the  1918-19  crop  is  estimated  at  $459,021,519,  the 
sugar  being  valued  at  $454,479,846  and  the  molasses  at  $4,541,673.  Although  the 
sugar  output  of  the  1919-20  grinding  season  which  has  just  ended',  will  likely  show  a 
loss  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  it  is  probable  that 
the  value  will  be  more  than  doubled  owing  to  prices  that,  in  many  cases,  have  trebled 
and  quadrupled. 

A  NEW   SUGAR  REFINERY. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  refined  sugar  is  probably  more  expensive  in  Cuba 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  Canada,  the  retail  price  being  from  30  to  35  cents  a 
pound.  Of  course  the  reason  is  that  Cuba  does  not  refine  enough  sugar  for  her  own 
consumption  and  has  to  buy  back  her  sugar  from  American  refineries.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  with  the  completion  toward  the  end  of  this  year  of  the  new  sugar 
refinery  by  the  Algodones  Sugar  Central  in  Camaguey,  Cuba  will  not  be  forced  to 
buy  refined  sugars  from  abroad.  The  new  refinery  will,  it  is  said,  have  a  daily  produc- 
tion of  700,000  pounds. 

"  CUBA'S  BEST  TOBACCO  CUSTOMER." 

Trade  Commissioner  Hugh  A.  Chisholm. 

Cuban  tobacco  interests  were  considerably  perturbed  some  weeks  ago  when  it  was 
learned  that  Great  Britain  had  increased  by  50  per  cent  her  tariff  on  imported  cigars. 
The  situation  was  deemed  so  serious  that  the  Cuban  Government  at  once  appointed 
a  mission  to  proceed  to  England  with  the  object  of  procuring  at  least  a  modification 
of  the  proposed  increase  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  have  the  effect  of  ruining  the 
Cuban  cigar  industry.  This  mission  started1  on  its  way  last  month,  but  it  is  now 
announced  by  the  Cuban  newspapers  that  the  mission  has  led  to  no  results.  Mean- 
while, the  question  of  retaliatory  tariffs  against  British  goods  is  exercising  the  mindi 
of  certain  circles  in  this  country. 

The  Cuban  cigar  industry  might  well  look  with  apprehension  upon  any  marked 
decrease  in  Great  Britain's  importation  of  cigars.  For  many  years  Great  Britain  has 
been  Cuba's  best  cigar  market.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  Cuba  exported  to  the 
United?  Kingdom  68,160,447  cigars  valued  at  $4,639,993.  The  United  States  was  the 
next  best  customer,  buying  $51,997,103  cigars  valued  at  $3,909,792.  During  the  war, 
English  cigar  imports  fell  off  50  per  cent  until  1918.  In  that  year,  Cuba's  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  60,881,383  cigars  valued  at  $5,917,393,  as  compared  witli 
exports  to  United  States  of  44,413,923  valued  at  $3,757,189.    In  1919  and  1920  Onbaa 
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cigar  exportations  to  England  have  shown  steady  increases.    In  fact,  the  figures  for 
L980  -how  thai  the  United  Kingdom  imported  more  Cuban  cigars 
than  Cuba's  seven  next  bes1  customers  put  together.    The  following  figures  show  the 
□umbers  of  cigars  imported  from  Cuba  to  the  countries  mentioned: — 

First  Quarter.       First  Quarter. 


1919.  19  20. 

United  Kingdom   12,113,395  25,9'00,826 

United  States   7,495,393  12,143,420 

Si'.in  '   2.306,718  5,18'3,97'0 

Prance   5,95'0,200  2,44'2.9'3'0 

Argentina   1,3117,909  l, 8*07, 620 

Australia   444,300  1,010,270 

Chile   93i8,9'30  73«5,018 

Canada  t   3iC'0,5-0'0*  509,7'50 


Total   30,927,345  49,733,804 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  PERU. 

By  J.  V.  Taylor,  Lima,  Peru. 

Lin  a,  Peru,  19*20. — A  comparison  between  the  latest  official  Peruvian  statistics, 
L918,  with  those  of  1913,  shows:  (1)  The  prosperity  of  the  country,  due  to 
crease  in  the  amount  of  the  exports,  and  to  the  very  great  increase,  over  100 
per  .cut  iii  their  value;  (2)  that  the  while  the  value  of  the  imports  has  increased 
50  per  rent,  the  amount  imported  in  1918  is  in  many  instances,  especially  in  manu- 
factured  goods,  materially  less  than  was  imported  in  1913;  (3)  the  extent  to  which 
several  countries,  noticeably  the  United  States,  has  absorbed  much  of  the  import 
trade  which  formerly  came  from  European  countries. 

The  amount-  given  below,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  in  metric  tons  (2,200 
pounds). 

The  value-  are  in  Peruvian  pounds,  the  pre-war  value  of  which  was  the  same 
a9  the  pound  -toiling,  or  about  $4.85.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  prenvum  on 
American  money  and  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  pound  is  about  $4.75  United  States 
gold. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  segregated  into  that  from  Atlantic  ports,  desig- 
:  by  the  letters  U.S.A.,  and  that  from  Pacific  ports,  U.S.P. 

1913.  1918. 

Total  exports   £9,137,800  £19,972,600 

Totnl  imports   6,088,i800  9,705,100 


Percentages  of  Peruvian  import  and  export  trade: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1913.  1918.  1913.  1918. 

From  and  to—  p  c.  pc.  p.c.  p.c. 

Great  Britain   26.3  16.1  37.2  31.7 

United  States  (Atlantic  ports)   21.5  417.1  27.0  43.0 

United  States  (Pacific  ports)   7.3  7.2  6.2  3.6 

Germany  i   17.3-  -0>.-0-0>5  6.7  —  , 

Belgium   6.3  0.001  2.7  — 

France    4.6'  1.4         •        3  .  5  0 . 0 1 

Chile   3.5  7.4  13.2  12.7 

Argentina   0v04  0  .4:5  '0.02  2. 9 

Japan   0.2  2.8  0.02  0.3 

Canada   .   0.7  ....  — 


Ci  1913  Canadian  trade  was  ;ncluded  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  imports  in 
L918  from  Canada  amounted  to  £64,800,  of  which  £57,800  was  coal  and  £7,000  timber. 
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Exports. 

1913.  1918. 

£               Tons.                      £  Tons. 

Copper                                            1,682,700         24,900  5,880,000  46,000 

Cotton..                                          1,564,80'0         56,20K>  3,720,000  21,3'00 

Sugar                                              1,412,700        142,90'0  4,162,700  198,000 

Petroleum                                        910,300       18'0,2'00  1,415,400  182,200' 

Rubber                                             816,000           2,800                  323,400  2,000 

Wool                                                516,900'          4,700  2,704,60'0  6,8'00 

Hides                                               200,900'          3,7'00                  106,50'0  1,500 


The  above  represent  the  principal  exports  from  Peru  and,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  rubber,  and  hides,  all  show  increases  in  the  amounts  exported.  Rubber  is 
the  only  commodity  which  apparently  had  a  lower  price  in  191'8  than  it  had  in  1913. 

As  shown  above,  the  percentage  of  exports  :n  1918  was  31-7  to  Great  Britain 
and  46-6  to  the  United  States. 

In  1918,  220  tons  of  kid  skins  with  a  value  of  £53,500  were  exported,  all  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  valued  at  £2,500,000  were  sent  to  Chile  in  1918,  of  wlrch  £2,000,000  was 
sugar  and  £150,000  rice.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  to  the  Argentine  amounted 
to  £575,000,  of  which  £270,000  was  sugar  and  £300,000  naphtha. 

In  1918  the  neighbouring  South  American  republics  took  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  exported  from  Peru.  This  local  market  enables  Peruv'an  dealers  to  demand 
high  prices,  and  is  probably  one  reason  for  the  shipments  of  Cuban  sugar  to  British 
Columbia  refineries.  Recently,  however,  a  shipment  of  Peruvian  sngar  was  made  to 
British  Columbia. 

The  export  of  cottonseed,  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  is  of  interest,  as  a  fa:r  pro- 


portion is  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  U.S.A. 

1913. 

Cottonseed —  £  Tons. 

Great  Britain   74,300  18,600 

Chile   29,3IO'0  7,3  O'O 

Germany   2,000'  500 

Cottonseed  oil — 

Africa   1,6'00  56 

Chile   9  00  33 

Ecuador   700  25 

Cottonseed  cake — 

Great  Britain   35,000  5,S00 

1918. 

Cottonseed —  £  Tons. 

Chile   59,4'0'0  10,000 

United  States  (Pacific  ports)   500  90 

Cottonseed  oil — 

Chile   103,700  1,390 

United  States   (Pacific  ports)   19,00'0  250 

Other  South  American  republics  than  Chile   13.000  170 

Cottonseed  cake — 

United  States   (Pacific  ports)   1  6.000  4,000 

C11'16   800  200 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  cottonseed  cake  has  fallen  from  £0  to  £1  per 

ton. 

Imports. 


1913. 

191S. 

Tools  and  machinery  

£923,200 

£1.323,4'00 

Foodstuffs    

7'52,7W) 

1,427.000 

7  25, 600 

7  55  ,'5  00 

Cotton  goods  

1,280,300 

510.000 

S97.6M10 

Wooden  good-s,  including  timber  

377.200 

642,'5'00 

3'0  2.2'0O 

44'7.3'00 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies  

21 2,00'0- 

433.600 

Writing  materials,  including  paper  

18  8. MO 

3i40,7'0'0 

Ueather  goods  

•9'5,6.O0 

102.500 

Furniture  

■57.300 

62.800 
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The  amounts  of  these  imports  are  not  given,  and,  on  account  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  goods  imported,  the  above  figures  give  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 

increase. 

A  list  is  given  below  from  which  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  various  imports 

can  be  made. 

To  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  difficulties  of  transportation  in  Peru  many  of 
the  trade  figures  may  appear  conflicting — that,  for  instance,  notwithstanding  an 
exportation  of  £7,900,000  worth  of  agricultural  products,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the  prin- 
cipal importation  to  the  country  is  that  of  foodstuffs. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  is  grown,  practically  all  of  the  wheat  an& 
wheat  flour  is  imported.    Tea  also  is  imported.    These  imports  in  1918  cost: — 

Wheat,  chiefly  from  Chile  and  Argentina   £415,20'0 

Flour,  chiefly  from  Chile,  Argentina  and  United  states   67,30'0i 

Tea,  chiefly  from  Hong  Kong  and  United  States   93,20'0 

Hut  deducting  the  above  from  the  total  value  of  foodstuffs  imported,  there  still 
□  importation  of  more  than  £800,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  of  various  kinds, 
several  of  which,  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  will  be  found  detailed  below. 

In  L918,  £167,000  of  rice  was  exported,  most  of  it  going  to  Chile  and  Bolivia, 
and  during  the  same  period  £195,000  worth  of  rice  was  imported,  mainly  from  Hong 
and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.    The  export  of  rice  is  at  present 
prohibited. 

[n  L918  there  was  an  exportation  of  £5,000  worth  of  coffee,  the  greater  part  going 
to  Chile  and  Arica,  and  an  importation  of  £1,000  worth  from  Ecuador. 

THREE   WELL-DEFINED  DIVISIONS   OF  PERU. 

Peru  is  divided  by  the  mountain  ranges  extending  north  and  south  into  threb 
well-defined  regions. 

The  coast  region  between  the  foothills  and  the  Pacific  ocean  is  barren,  except 
where  irrigated  by  streams  coming  from  the  hills.  The  intention  is,  by  using  the 
water  to  better  advantage,  to  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  land  available  for  agri- 
culture.   It  is  this  district  which  supplies  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  petroleum. 

In  the  mountain  reg'on,  at  elevations  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  there  are 
many  fertile  valleys  where  barley,  potatoes,  and  other  products  are  grown.  The  min- 
ing districts  are  at  elevations  of  about  14,000  feet.  From  this  region  come  the 
exports  of  minerals  and  wool. 

The  forest  region  extends  from  the  foothills  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  to 
Brazil.  The  exports  of  rubber  come  from  this  district.  There  are  no  railway  con- 
nections between  this  region  and  other  parts  of  Peru.  The  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon  rise  here,  and  /exports  are  sent  down  these  rivers  and  the  Amazon  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  greater  part  of  the  goods  imported  into  Peru  come  to  Callao,  the  seaport 
of  Lima.  It  has  the  best  docking  facilities  in  Peru,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  cen- 
tral railway  which  connects  the  coast  with  the  central  mountain  districts.  The  bank- 
ing and  commercial  houses  are  centralized  in  Lima. 

The  port  of  next  importance  after  Callao  is  Mollendo;  it  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Southern  railway,  which  operates  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountain  region. 

The  only  other  railways  are  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  operates  from  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Central  road  at  Oroya  to  the  mineral  district  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and 
several  shorter  lines  which  parallel  the  coast  or  extend  into  the  country  short  dis- 
tances from  the  var'ous  ports. 

In  the  mountain  region  there  is  little  wheeled  traffic  and  goods  are  packed,  on 
mules  and  llamas  from  the  railways  to  their  destination.  It  is  consequently  advan- 
tageous to  have  shipments  which  are  not  bulky  and  which  are  not  subject  to  loss  by 
exposure.    This  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  large  importation  of  canned  goods. 
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FEW  HOME  MANUFACTURES. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  textiles,  cement,  and  other  goods  are  manufactured 
in  the  country,  Peru  may  be  said  to  depend  practically  entirely  on  foreign  markets 
for  all  classes  of  manufactured  goods.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  for  exports, 
Peru  is  very  prosperous,  as  evidenced  by  the  amounts  spent  on  what  may  be  con- 
sidered luxuries,  such  as  automobiles,  pianos,  and  perfumes.  The  increases  in  thje 
amounts  imported  of  paper  bags,  boards,  small  stoves,  soap,  sulphuric  acid,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  pencils  is  also  noteworthy. 

Peru  is  a  country  of  great  mining  and  agricultural  resources,  and  will  offer  a 
continually  growing  market  to  the  fore'gn  manufacturer.  This  fact  is  generally 
recognized,  and  several  countries,  more  especially  the  United  States,  are  making 
efforts  to  establish  themselves. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  PUSHING  TRADE. 

The  local  papers  are  full  of  advertisements  of  American  goods;  two  American 
banks  and  numerous  business  agencies  have  been  opened;  direct  lines  of  steamships 
are  operating  between  Peru  and  the  United  States.  Two  American  manufacturing 
companies  have  opened  offices  in  the  main  thoroughfare  for  the  display  and  sale  of 
their  product. 

British  goods  are  also  well  advertised  by  the  old-established  British  firms ;  a 
British  bank  has  recently  been  opened;  there  are  steamship  lines  between  England 
and  Peru,  and  a  touring  exhibit  of  British  products  is  expected  to  arrive  this  year. 
The  British  scheme  for  this  exhibit  seems  to  be  even  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

A  direct  line  of  steamships  has  recently  been  put  in  service  from  France. 

Italy  ha9  recently  opened  a  bureau  at  Genoa  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
with  this  country,  and  has  also  a  direct  line  of  steamships. 

Advertisements  appear  of  Norwegian  products,  paper,  carbide,  salmon  and  sar- 
dines. 

I  have  seen  two  Canadian  products  appearing,  among  others,  in  an  agent's  adver- 
tisement, but  the  advertisement  of  a  Canadian  bank  is  the  only  purely  Canadian 
advertisement  that  ha9  recently  come  to  my  notice;  nor  have  I  learned  of  any  par- 
ticular effort  made  by  Canadian  exporters  to  establish  themselves  in  Peru. 

PERU  IN  NEED  OF  GOODS. 

Peru  is  in  need  of  goods,  and  prompt  delivery  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
for  the  exporter  to  this  country  to  keep  in  view.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
inferior  goods  should  be  sent.  In  fact,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  let  the  con- 
sumer understand  that  it  is  not  so  much  his  first  order  but  his  permanent  custom 
that  is  wanted.  An  interest  shown  by  the  exporter  in  the  condition  of  the  shipment 
on  arrival  here,  and  in  the  customer's  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  goods — which  is 
good  business  anywhere — is,  I  think,  even  more  effective  when  it  concerns  trade  deal- 
ings with  South  Americans. 

Letters,  catalogues,  and  other  information  should  be  in  Spanish,  and  the  metric 
weights  and  measures  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible.  This  does  not  apply  so  much 
when  dealing  wUh  the  local  agencies. 

There  are  many  complaints  of  loss  and  breakage  due  to  bad  packing,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  shipments  are  subjected  to  very  rough  handling.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  to  the  importer,  and,  when  it  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  more  care 
taken  in  the  packing,  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance. 

The  best  but  expensive  way  to  establish  any  line  of  merchandise  is  probably  the 
usual  one  of  sending  samples  with  a  traveller  who  understands  the  local  market,  and 
who  is  prepared  to  spend  some  time  in  the  country.    When  goods  are  placed  in  the 
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of  local  agents  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  these  agents.    The  larger 
uses  are  sometimes  better,  as  they  have  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  large  stocks, 
i  ntlv  ihr\  carry  similar  goods  from  other  countries,  and  may  not  push  the 
gall   of  the  Canadian  product  as  much  as  a  smaller  agency  might  do. 

A  r<  ference  to  the  l's1  below  will  show  many  articles  which  can  be  imported  from 
Trade  could  also  be  buill  up  m  pulpwood  utensils  and  in  furs.    There  has' 
C<  in  years  been  a  great  increase  in  the  advertising  and  in  the  wearing  of  furs. 
It  should  he  remembered  that  the  winter  in  Pern  is  from  May  to  October. 

The  amounts  given  below,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  in  metric  tons  (2,200 
pounds).    The  values  are  in  Peruvian  pounds,  worth  about  $4.75  United  States  gold. 

The  letters  LT.S.A.  are  for  imports  from  the  United  States  Atlantic  ports,  and 
the  letters  U.S.P.  are  for  imports  from  the  United  States  Pacific  ports. 

IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,   L9131:  TOTALS,  VALUES,  AND  BY  COUNTRIES. 


L918,  Total  Imports.  «         1913,  Imports. 

Amount         Unit.  Value  £  From  Amount.     Value  f. 

Timber  of  Fir,  Pine.  etc..  rough  sawn — 

4  7  5  n  vi   ft.  262,000  U.S. A   1,3.00  7.000 

U.iS.P   45,3  00  253,000 

Timber  of  Fir,  Fine,  etc..  Planed,  Matched  Flooring,  etc. — 

1,050  M  Ft.  6,700  U.iS.P   1,000  6,300 

Hoards  for  Making  Boxes — 

g  ■  |0  tons  21,000  U.S.A   250  2,500 

U.S.P.   500  5,000 

Great  Britain   790  7,900 

Ties  for  Railways — 

3<56  thousand  14,300  U.S.P   30O  12,0'00 

Barrell  and  Keg  Staves,  rough — 

54  0  tons  2,100  U.S.  A   540  2,100 

nadt  <>f  ordinary  Wood  (not  including  Chairs)  — 

93  tons  3,000  U.S.A   74.5     *  2,400 

(  hairs  of  Ordinary  Wood — 

3  57  tons  11, 000  U.S.A   336  10,600 

Paper  for  Xewspapers — 

1  94'5  tons  39,000  U.S.A   586  11,700 

Germany   1,300  26,000 

Paper,  Wrapping  and  Flooring — 

670  tons  10,000  U.S.A   13  200 

Germany   570  8,500 

Paper,  Booking — 

81.6        tons  1,000  U.S.A   37  460 

Great  Britain   25  300 

Paper  Bags,  Plain,  without  Printing — 

4  6  tons  920  U.S.A   40  800 

Pencils —  .  .  ' 

8.6        tons  4,000  U.S.A   1.5  700 

Iron  Bars  and  Plates — 

3,110  tons  28,000  U.S.A   1,800  15.400 

Belgium   566  5,700 

Great  Britain   560  5,500 

Steel  Bars  and  Plates — 

1,200  tons  18,000  U.'S.A   720  10,900 

Corrugated  Iron — 

|,25»0  tons  85,000  U.S.A   2,190  43,800 

Great  Britain   1,880  37,600 

/ ■'<    rina  Wire,  with  and  without  Barbs — 

797  tons  9,600  U-S.A   694>  8,300 

Agricultural  machinery —  U.S.A   ......  34,500 

not  givf-n  144,500  Great  Britain     50,000 

Germany   30,000 

Ploughs — 

5  00  tons  10,000  U.S.A   340  6.8  00 

Great  Britain   170  3,400 

Shovels  and  Mattocks — 

320  tons  6,400  U.S.A   24  500 

Great  Britain   290  5,700 

Incandescent  Lamps — 

23,000  dozen  8,000  U.S.A   8.400  3.000 

Germany   13,000  4,600 

Electrical  Machines  and  Apparatus — 

....    46,600    — 
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imports  into  peru,  1913:  tutals,  values,  and  by  couxtries. — Continued. 


1913,  Total  Imports 

1913,  Imports. 

Amount.  Unit. 

V  alue  t 

From 

Amount. 

Value 

Leather  of  all  kinds — 

85.9  tons 

26,800 

U.S.A  

....  L'U.9 

5.000 

Germany  .  .  . 

  3'5 . 0 

11,000 

France  

  20.9 

6,500 

Leather  Boots  and  Shoes — 

107  tons 

51,000 

U.S.A  

....  47 

22.700 

Great  Britain 

  39 

18,000 

Soap,  Washing — 

54'5  tons 

13,600 

U.S.A  

....  200 

5,000 

Great  Britain . 

  320 

8,000 

Soap,  Toilet — 

110  tons 

7,8-0'0 

U.S.A  

....  6.5 

450 

France  

  38'.  '0 

2,600 

Great  Britain . 

  30.0 

2,100 

Rosin  for  Soap -making- — 

1,000  tons 

2,'0<M) 

Germany  .  .  . 

  1,000 

2,0  00 

Coal — 

• 

150,600  tons 

301,200 

U.S.A  

11,500' 

2  3, W0 

Great  Britain. 

  79,000 

158,0'0'0 

Germany  .  .  . 

  32,700 

615,000 

Cement,  Portland — 

26,000  tons 

78,000 

U.S.A  

.  .    .  .  l'2,70O 

38,000 

U.S.P  

....  100 

300 

Belgium    .  .  . 

  7,000 

21,000 

Germany  .  .  . 

  5,000 

15,000 

Dynamite — 

670  tons 

67,000 

U.S.A  

....  329 

32,900 

Flour  from  Wheat — 

2.400  tons 

24,000 

U.S.A  

.  .    .  .  1,000 

10,000 

U.S.P  

.  .    .  .  1,160 

11,600 

Soda,  Bicarbonate — 

165  tons 

2,480 

U.S.A  

....  70 

1.000 

Great  Britain 

  84 

1,260 

Fish,  Vegetables,  preserved  in 

oil  or  water — 

C20  tons 

24,800 

U  S.A  

.  .    .  .  150 

6,000 

U.S.P  

.  .    .  .  2,10 

8,400 

Fish,  Canned — 

160  tons 

3,200 

U.S.P  

....  1.5 

30 

Germany  .  .  . 

  145.0 

2,900 

Sardines,  Canned — 

545  tons 

19,000 

Spain  

  179 

6,000, 

Germany  .  .  . 

  132 

4,600 

Meats,  Corned  Beef,  Preserved  and  Canned — 

190  tons 

9,500 

3,200 

U.S.P  

....  2.4 

120 

Great  Brita'n 

  4-6 

2,300 

Fruit,  Canned — 

111  tons 

4,4»0'0 

U.S.A  

.  .    . .  20 

800 

1,900 

Ham — 

140  tons 

5,600 

U.S.A  

1,100 

U.S.P..    ..  . 

....  2.2 

90 

Great  Britain  . 

  105.0 

4,200 

Lard — 

2,860  tons 

71,50'G 

U.S.A  

.  .    .  .  3,200 

50,000 

U.S.P  

.  .    .  .  2'0'0 

5 ,00  0 

Hong  Kong  . 

.  .    .  .  640 

16.000 

Milk— 

1,000  tons 

40,000 

U.S.A  

4,400 

a ') 

i,OUU 

Gre'it  Britain. 

283 

11,300 

Bi*lgi  u  m 

250 

10,000 

( J  ( *  rm  <i  n  v 

170 

f. .  7  (  m) 

Cheese — 

284  tons 

12,800 

USA 

I 

4  5 

  5'8 

2,600 

Belgium    .  .  . 

  8 1 

3,600 

Italy  

  Hi' 

5,000 

Candles — 

310  tons 

18,600 

U.S  A  

....               i  i  .  I 

2.660 

Great  Britain. 

  133.0 

8,000 

Italy  

  71.6 

4,300 

ii\  t />/:  1  v/)  com mh net: 
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imports  into  peru,  1913:  totals,  values,  and  ey  countries. — Continued. 


L913,  Total  Imports.  1913,  Imports. 

Amount         Unit                Value  £                     From  Amount.  Value  £. 

Perfumery — 

tons                     43,0'00               U.S.A   172. '5  17,400 

France   78.3  11,000 

Great  Britain   42.1  6,250 

Germany   3  3'.  8  5,200 

Patent  Medicines — 

not  given                  71,700               U.S.A   not  given  33,300 

France     22,000 

Great  Britain   5,500 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Commercial — 

II  1           tons                      1,000               Belgium    137  3'50 

U.S.P   160  400 

Calcium  Carbide,  Carbonate,  etc. — 

460            tons                       6,900               U.S.A   290  4,300 

Germany   110  1,750 

Great  Britain   42  640 

Typewriters —  • 

949            one                        4,700               U.S.A   840  4,200 

Germany   67  3315 

Small  Stoves  and  Heaters — 

S.5        tons                         340               U.S.A   1.5  60 

Germany   4.6  20O 

Pianos — 

9S.1        tons                      8,900               Germany   74.8  6,500 

Great  Britain   13.0  1,500 

U.S.A   4.3  4i50 

Automobiles,  Passenger,  all  Classes — 

not  given                  37,200              U.S.A   not  given  14,800 

France   12,200 

Germany   4,000 

Automobiles,  Freight,  all  Classes — 

not  given                      200               U.S.A   not  given  200 

IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,  1918 1  TOTALS,  VALUES,  AND  BY  COUNTRIES. 

1918,  Total  Imports.  1918,  Imports. 

Amount.  Unit.  Value  £  From  Amount.  Value  £. 
Timber  of  Fir,  Pine,  etc.,  rough  sawn — 

51,700           M  ft.                 384,000               Canada   600  4;50O 

U.S.A   23.-500  174,000 

U.S.P   27,000  203,000 

Timber  of  Fir,  Pine,  etc.,  planed,  Matched  Flooring,  etc. — 

700           M  ft.                      6,400               U.S.A   240  2,200 

U.S.P   460  4,200 

Boards  for  Making  Boxes — 

3,400           tons                    85,000               Canada   100  2,500 

U.S.A   400  10,000 

U.S.P   2,700  67,000 

Ties  for  Railways — 

215           thousand             24,00.0               U.SP   206  23,000 

Barrel  and  Keg  Staves,  rough — 

240           tons                       2,700                U.S.A   205  2,300 

U.S.P   34  400 

Barrell  and  Keg  Staves,  worked — 

TO           tons                       2,800                U.S.P   70  2,800 

Furniture  made  of  Ordinary  Wood  {not  including  Chairs)  — 

65           tons                       6,800                U.S.A   52.6  5,500 

Chairs  of  Ordinary  Wood —  ' 

127.6        tons                      12.000                U.S.A   117.8  11,000 

Paper  for  Newspapers — 

1,500           tons                     90,000                UjS.A   1,470  8-8,000 

Paper,  Wrapping  and  Flooring — 

640           tons                     16,000               U.S.A   '520  13,000 

Paper,  Roofing — 

168           tons                       4,200               U.S.A   15-5  3,800 

U.S.P   13  300 

Paper  Bags,  Plain,  without  Printing — 

86           tons                       4,300               U.S.A   76  3,800 

U.S.P   S  400 
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IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,  1918  I  TOTALS, 
1918,  Total  Imports. 


Amount.  Unit. 
Pencils — 

11  tons 

Iron  Bars  and  Plates- 
1,352  tons 

Steel  Bans  and  Plates- 
73'8  tons 

Corrugated  Iron — - 

391  tons 


Value  £ 

8,5'00 

43,000 
39,500 
14,8'00 


Fncing  Wire,  with  and  without  Barbs — 
352  tons  10,4'O0 


Agricitliv.ral  much  inery- 
2,4C5  tons 


Ploughs — 

322  tons 

Shovels  and  Mattocks— 
220  tons 

Incandescent  Lamps — 
25,500  dozen 


183,700 

15,400 
22,500 

16,8'0'0 


Electrical  Machines  and  Apparatus — 

    89,500 

Leather  of  all  kinds — ■ 
54 . 7  tons 


Leather  TZoois  and  Shoes- 
40 . 7  tons 

Soap,  Washing — 

1,160  tons 


Soap,  Toilet- 
94 


tons 


Rosin  for  Soap-making- 
700  tons 

Coal — 

46:000  tons 


Coke — 

15,700 


39,000 
5  0  >00'0 
58,000 

14,100 

3,7'0'0 
374,000 

133.000 


values,  and  by  countries. — Continued. 

1'918,  Imports. 

From  Amount.  Value  £. 

U.S.  A   7.3  5, TOO 

Japan   3.5  2,500 

U.S.A   1,261  40,000 

U.S.  A   .    63'9.5  35,8  00 

U.S.A   388  14,700 

U.S.A   352  14,7>0>0 

U.S.A   1,730  128,'0'00 

U.S.P   128  14,000 

Great  Britain   600  40,000 

U.S.A   322  15,400 

U.S.A   150  17,000 

Great  Britain   67  5,600 

U.S.A   20.30'0  13,400 

Japan   3,500  2,300 

U.S.A   51.8  37,0-00 

U.S.A   36.5  44,000 

U.S.A   540  27,000 

Great  Britain   530  26,5'00 

U.S.A   64  9,600 

France   7  1,050 

Great  Britain   16  2,400 

U.S.A   700  3,7'00 

Canada   7,200  58,00'0 

U.S  A   25,000  200,0'0'O 

U.S.P   3,000  24,000 

Great  Britain   6,500  53,00'0 

U.S.A   12,600  107,000 

U.S.P   2,800  24,000 


Cement,  Portland — 

20,000           tons                    180,000               U.S.A   15,000  138,000 

U.S.P   4,40'0  40,000 

Dynamite — 

670           tons                     94,0*00               U.S.A   610  S5.000 

U.S.P   60  8,500 

Flour  from  Wheat — 

3,35*0           tons                     67,000                U.S.A   150  3,0'0'0 

U.SP   140  2,800 

Chile   2,55*0  51,0*00 

Soda,  Bicarbonate —                                              Argentina   300  6,0*00 

33'3           tons                     21,600               USA   2S7  18,700 

Great  Britain   4  4.9  2,900 


Fish,  Vegetables,  preserved  in  oil  or  water — 

430  tons  37,0*00  U.S.A   96  8,000 

U.S.P   223  19,000 

Fish,  Canned — 

106  tons*.  9,000  U.S.A   2.5  200 

U.S.P   46.0  3,9011 

Jar  an   54.0  4.500 

0430—3 
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IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,  191S:  TOTALS,  VALUES,  AND  BY  COUNTRIES. — Continued. 


li'lS.  Total  Imports. 
Amount.         Unit.  Value  £ 

Sardines.  Canned — 

224  tons  22.400 


Meats,  Corned  />«  </.  Preserved  and  Canned — 
ST  tons  S,70'0 


Fruit,  Canned — 


200 

tons 

19,0-00 

Ha  m — 

tons 

16,700 

Lard — 

2,234 

tons 

O  1  9    O  ft  A 

1\6,  J0O 

Milk— 

1.050 

tons 

52,500 

Cheese — 

70 

tons 

12,6-00 

Candies — 

123 

tons 

14,7-0'© 

Perfumery — 

305 

tons 

94,600 

Patent  Medicines — 

not  given 

75,6-00 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Commercial- 

ly 

tons 

17/000 

Calcium  Carbide.  Carbonate, 

etc. — 

250 

tons 

11, 2-0-0 

Typeicriters— 

1.573 

one 

39,000 

Srnall  Stoves 

and  Heaters — 

15.8 

tons 

3, '000 

Pianos — 

116 

tons 

28,700 

Automobiles, 

Passenger,  all 

Classes — 

1.200 

tons 

211,4-00 

Automobiles,  Freight,  all  Classes — 

195 

tens 

26,500 

1918,  Imports. 


From 

Amount. 

Value 

U.S.P  

Spain  

90 
24 

10/0-00 
9/00-0 
2,4-0-© 

U.S.P  

Hong-  Kong-   .  . 

2.7 

18 

4/0-00 
270 
1.S-00 

U.S.A.  .  .... 

U.S.P  

21 

2/000 
14,0-00 

U.S.  A  

U.S.P  

Great  Britain .  . 

10'0 
5 
4 

13/0-00 
670 
500 

U.S.A  

U.S.P  

47-0 
28 
1,6-00 

4  4,  ©0-0 
2,6-50 
152/O00 

U..S.A  

U.S.P  

©6.0 

33/0-00 
18/00-0 

U.iS.A.  .  .... 

U.S.P  

Argentina  

Chile  

3.4 
14.5 
12  ..0 

4,O0'0 
600 
2,6-00 
2,000 

U.S. A  

U.S.P  

83 
23 

10,0-00 
2,78-0 

U.S.A  

Prance  

Great  Britain .  . 

232 
21 

24 . 8 

6-7,5-00 
■8,20-0 
9,4-0-0 

U.S.A  

6-0,410-0 
7,60-0 
3, SCO 

5,0-0-0 
12/00-0 

France  

Great  Britain .  . 

U.S.A..    ...    ..  .. 

U.S.P  

220 
5>60 

U.S.A  

230 
12 

10, 2  ©0 
530 

U.S.A  

1  500 

37,200 

U.S.A  

13 

2,6'00 

U..S.A  

27,0-00 

U.iS.A  

1,17$ 

2-07/6-00 

23,40-0 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  MOTOR  FUEL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  Empire  Motor  Fuels  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Motor 
Transport  Council  "  to  take  immediate  steps  to  encourage  and  develop  the  production 
and  utilization  of  additional  motor  fuel  supplies  and  of  raw  materials  therefor  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  more  particularly  to  insure  increasing  shipments  of  motor 
fuels  to  Great  Britain  and,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the  Empire  overseas."  The 
committee  is  instructed  to  co-operate  with  any  Government  or  private  body  to  further 
its  objects  and  to  incur  such  expenditure  as  may  be  desirable,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  council. 
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TRADE  WITH  ROUMANIAN 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
III. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Roumanian  Trade. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  had  the  effect  of  greatly  curtailing  the  foreign  com 
merce  of  Roumania.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  restricted  the  exchange  of  .pro- 
ducts to  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  by  Roumania 
in  August,  1916,  fore'gn  trade  ceased  almost  entirely.  Roumania  was  still  able  to 
receive  a  small  quantity  of  war  material  and  other  supplies  through  Russia,  but  after 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  even  the  restricted  facilities  afforded  by  this  route  came  to 
an  end  and  Roumania  was  shut  in  on  all  sides.  The  Central  Powers  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  towards  the  end  of  1916  and  they  der'ved  a  large  share 
of  the  benefit  from  the  rich  crops  of  1915  and  1916,  since  the  closing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles had  made  it  impossible  to  ship  the  surplus  grain  abroad. 

The  Germans  and  Austrians  remained  in  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of 
Roumaina  until  March,  1918,  when  the  Roumanians  were  forced  by  circumstances  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  During  the  occupation  the  Central  Powers 
despoiled  Roumania  of  rolling  stock,  factory  equipment,  and  live  stock  and  damaged 
railway  bridges  and  right  of  way.  They  also  forced  upon  the  country  bank  notes  of 
their  own  issue  to  the  extent  of  over  2,000,000,000  lei  (par  value  of  lei  equals  19-3 
cents).  The  Roumanians  in  their  turn  were  later  able  to  take  a  large  quantity  of 
I've  stock,  agricultural  implements,  rolling  stock,  and  other  supplies  when  their  forces 
occupied  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  during  the  Bolshevik  troubles  of  the 
summer  of  1919. 

RESUMPTION  OF  TRADE. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  in  November,  1918,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  trade  of  Ruomania  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  was  once 
more  resumed.  Importations  recommenced  upon  a  large  scale,  but  the  ecenomic 
position  of  the  country  d:d  not  permit  of  a  revival  of  exports.  Italy  and  Spain  were 
among  the  first  countries  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  resume  commercial 
relations  with  Roumania.  Italy  sent  chiefly  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  silk  goods, 
and  silk  and  cotton  thread.  Spanish  merchants  shipped  to  Roumania  cotton  and 
woollen  textiles  and  boots  and  shoes.  In  certain  'nstances  ships  were  despatched  from 
Barcelona  with  Spanish  goods  to  be  sold  to  Roumania  on  consignment,  Merchants  in 
Greece  and  Constantinople  also  began  to  trade  with  Roumania  in  goods  received'  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 

For  the  period  immediately  follow  ng  the  armistice  the  merchants  in  the 
countries  mentioned  had  practically  a  monoply  of  the  trade  with  Roumania.  The 
result  was  that  they  accumulated  large  amounts  of  Roumanian  lei,  which  they  wore 
holding  for  an  improvement  in  the  rate.  Thus  it  is  estimated  that  Span'sh  mer- 
chants accumulated  450,000,000  lei  from  the  goods  which  they  sold  to  Roumania, 
while  Italy  sold  merchandise  to  the  value  of  350.000,000  lei.  The  continued  importa- 
tions, combined  with  the  absence  of  exports  and  the  falkng  due  of  bills  for  goods  sold 
on  credit,  led  to  a  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  lei,  which  caused  a  heavy  loss 
to  most  of  these  holders  of  Roumanian  exchange.  Forced  liquidations  on  their  part 
brought  about  a  still  further  fall  in  the  exchange  rate.  Tlie  pound  sterling  reached 
as  high  as  300  le1'  in  February,  1920,  as  compared  with  60  a  few  months  previous. 
Since  then  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  lei  due  to  the  falling  oft 


*  Tbo  prpredin^  articles  in  this  ser  es  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos  8<58  and  8i5D. 
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m  the  importations  of  non-essential  articles.  In  April,  1020,  the  pound  was  quoted  at 
iround  250  and  with  improvement  in  the  European  exchanges  a  month  later  stands 
between  200  and  220  lei. 

11 1'.WY  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  latest  trade  9tatist'cs  published  by  the  Roumanian  authorities  are  those  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1M9,  and  they  illustrate  the  large  value  of  importa- 
tions during  that  period  as  compared  with  exports  from  Roumania.  The  total  value 
of  goods  imported  is  1,114,549,722  lei,  as  against  exports  valued  at  5,983,371  lei,  of 
which  oil  products  accounted  for  4,644,593  lei.  The  average  exchange  value  of  the 
V   during  this  period  ranged  from  10  to  12  cents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  by  principal  classes  of  the  goods  imported 
Ing  the  six  months,  January  to  Tone,  1919: — 

Imports  into  Roumania  by  Principal  Classes,  January  to  June,  1919. 


Value. 

Percentage. 

Classes  of  Merchandise 

Lei. 

of  total. 

1    S8Q  fll  9 

0 . 

17 

190  1  fi7  RS7 

11 . 

59 

1  72'7  113 

0 . 

16 

4 . 

8  5 

119  c,c  n 

0 . 

01 

,c;7  i  Qn  ,0  74 

5 . 

13 

17  Q  <T9  119 

1. 

61 

1  Q  108  770 

1, 

71 

  272,659,428 

Z  4  . 

.  4  o 

....  27,143,100 

2. 

.44 

A'ncrof  n      1       O  i  1  Q 

24  350  390 

2. 

19 

.  .   .  .  4,967.034 

0, 

.45 

....  81.728.387 

7. 

33 

..    ..  8.531.490 

0 

.77 

..   ..  7.766,^56 

0. 

.69 

..    ..  250,519,738 

?2 

.48 

..   ..  101.9^9,394 

9 

.15 

  4,926.041 

0 

.44 

  195  360 

0 

.02 

....  10,500.822 

0 

.94 

..   ..  126.481 

0 

.01 

.  .   .  .  54,354 

0 

.  00 

..    ..           1  939.1^9 

0 

.17 

..    ..           1,642  211 

0 

15 

....  10,178,949 

0 

.91 

  5,996  508 

0 

.54 

....  254.601 

0 

.02 

..    ..                  5  550 

0 

.  00 

.  .    .  .  1,637,827 

0 

.15 

..   ..  6.917 

0 

.00 

10.382 

0 

.00 

....  9.666,106 

0 

.87 

  2,881.546 

0 

.25 

  3.573.417 

0 

.32 

....  261,436 

0 

.02 

..    ..  1,114,549,722 

100 

.00 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

British,  French,  United  States,  and  Canadian  goods  commenced  to  reach 
Roumania  in  large  quantities  about  the  month  of  July,  1919,  and  since  that  date 
these  countries  have  improved  their  relative  positions  in  the  Roumanian  trade,  while 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  imports  from  Italy  and  Spain.  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  goods  have  reached  Roumania  by  way  of  Switzerland,  but  the 
amount  has  not  been  large.  The  Japanese  have  also  been  among  those  who  have  been 
active  in  attempting  to  develop  commercial  relations  with  Roumania. 

The  exchange  situation  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1920  has  restricted  impor- 
tations to  articles  absolutely  essential.    Goods  could  not  be  ordered  so  long  as  there 
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were  stocks  in  the  country  purchased  when  the  exchange  value  of  the  lei  was  lower. 
These  stocks,  however,  are  now  (May,  1920)  being  rapidly  reduced,  and  importation 
wLl  soon  again  be  necessary. 

Great  Britain  has  sent  a  large  quantity  of  textiles  of  all  kinds  to  Roumania. 
The  British  Government  accorded  a  credit  of  £500,000  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  Roumanian  railways.  Another  credit  of  £500,000  was  granted 
to  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society  by  a  banking  organization  in  Manchester,  under 
which  purchases  of  textiles  and  farm  machinery  have  been  made.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1919  the  cred't  insurance  scheme  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  was  applied 
to  Roumania,  but  was  abandoned  before  many  firms  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  offered.  Roumania  has  also  received  supplies  of  metal  goods  of  all 
kinds,  tools,  machines,  safes,  leather,  and  other  articles  from  Great  Britain.  British 
goods  are  in  evidence  in  Roumania  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade. 

After  British  goods,  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  has  been  imported  into 
Roumania  from  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  exchange  difficulties  French  goods  are 
still  being  brought  in.  Roumanian  firms  have  rece;ved  merchandise  from  France 
shipped  in  small  lots  by  railway.  The  lines  supplied  from  this  source  are  the  typical 
products  of  French  industry,  such  as  soaps,  perfumes,  dress  goods,  ladies'  wear,  fine 
woollens,  hats,  ladies'  footwear,  men's  ties  and  shirts,  canned  foods,  drugs,  paints  and 
varn'shes,  motor  ,  tires,  gramophones,  and  surgical  appliances.  Naturally  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importations  of  luxuries  have  lately  curtailed  the  trade  in  most  of  these 
lines. 

Many  commercial  travellers  from  the  United  States  have  visited  Roumania  since 
the  armistice,  and  besides  relief  goods,  a  cons:derable  amount  of  business  has  been 
done  in  iron  and  steel  articles,  nails,  wire,  screws,  galvanized  iron,  caustic  soda, 
oxide  of  zinc,  soap,  boots  and  shoes,  socks  and  stockings,  canned  fruits,  typewriters, 
cash  registers,  toilet  articles,  tractors,  and  motor  cars. 

A  certain  quantity  of  goods  has  been  imported  from  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Austria  by  way  of  Switzerland,  the  chief  lines  being  cheap  iron  goods,  na'ls, 
kitchen  utensils,  enamelled  ware,  and  cotton  goods.  Railway  material  and  furniture 
has  also  been  imported  direct  from  Austria.  Discouraged  by  the  unfavourable 
exchange  position  w;th  allied  countries,  Roumanian  importers  have  lately  been  seek- 
ing supplies  from  Germany,  but  so  far  their  expectations  have  not  been  realized 
regarding  cheap  prices  and  nossibilities  of  early  delivery. 

Numerous  offers  for  all  kinds  of  goods  are  now  beginning  to  be  rece'ved  from 
Czecho-Slovakia  on  terms  said  to  be  advantageous,  but  the  possibility  of  early 
deliveries  are  uncertain.  This  country  has  also  been  negotiating  with  Roumania  for  an 
exchange  of  products.  Last  year  a  large  quantity  of  coke  was  received  from  this  source 
in  exchange  for  salt  and  other  products,  while  lately  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society 
of  Roumania  has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  5,000,000  lei  worth  of  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  implements  from  Czecho-Slovakia. 

SUPPLIES   FROM  CANADA. 

Agricultural  machinery  was  the  only  considerable  export  from  Canada  to  Rou- 
mania before  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  Canadian  Government,  acting 
through  the  Canadian  Mission  in  London,  accorded  the  Roumanian  Government  a 
credit  of  $25,000,000  against  five-year  treasury  bills  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
supplies  in  Canada.  The  total  amount  of  the  credit  was  proportioned  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 


For  manufactured  products  '   $14,4  00,000 

foodstuffs   4,3'00,000 

raw  materials   4.300,000 

shipping  charges,  etc   2,0'00,O00 


Total   $2r>.0'00,n.00 
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Tin?  agreement  was  sanctioned  by  Order  in  Council  of  April  2,  1919.  The  credit 
expired  on  December  31,  L919,  on  which  date  all  but  $2,626,532.73  of  the  total  amount 
had  been  utilized.  Orders  were  placed  under  the  credit  for  the  following  goods,  which 
were  purchased  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Government  acting  through  the  Canadian 
trade  Commission,  Ottawa,  and  shipped  to  Roumania  on  account  of  the  Roumanian 


Qovernment : — 

Manufactured  Products.  Value. 

Binders  (3,150)   $   636,000  00 

Hinders,  spare  parts   34,995  1& 

Canvas  covers  for  binders   — 

Binder  twine  (2,'0'QO  tons)   94>0,9'9>6  '0-0 

Woollen  goods   3,192,588  85 

(."burns  and  butterworkers   12,79'0  00 

Axes.  saws,  picks,  etc   133,319  25 

Picks,  adzes,  etc   3,424  00 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc   259,157  15 

Shirts  and  overalls  .  ..  lv6<9'6,.54K)i  '50 

Hose  and  sweaters   698,902  50 

Men's  suits   3,8*09,895  3-8 

Socks  and  stockings   901,123  70 

Bags  and  twine   94,172  00 

Roofing   3'2'7,'000  '0'0' 

Nails                                                            .   .  .  3153,774  49 

Steel  rails  and  accessories   545,482  O'O 


Total   $13,640,160  92 

Foodstuffs — wheat   3,3i24;08i5  21 

Raw  materials — 

Textiles   $2,624,53-3  71 

Yarn   898,020  Of 

Pig  iron   66,1318  48 

  3,5>88,-692  19 

Shipping  charges,  etc   1,576,072  67 

Total  amount  of  credit  utilized                                 ..  $22,373,467  27 


The  bulk  of  the  above  goods  arrived  in  Roumania  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  of  1919  and  were  distributed  by  the  Roumanian  Government.    The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  was  given  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  binders,  binder  twine,  and 
certain  tools,  which  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  landowners  and  peasants  at  cost. 
T       >ther  manufactured  supplies  were  distributed  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
~'ry,  mostly  to  railway  and  other  employees  of  the  Government  through  the 
medium  of  co-operative  stores,  which  are  organized  among  the  employees  of  prac- 
tically all  branches  of  the  Government  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry  con- 
Certain  urban  co-operative  societ'es  also  received  some  Canadian  supplies 
for  distribution.    The  Canadian  goods  were  distributed  practically  at  cost,  a  small 
ritage  being  added  to  cover  expenses.    The  binders  and  twine  arrived  rather  late 
for  distribution  dur'ng  the  season  1919,  so  that  only  a  little  over  150  machines  were 
sold  List  year,  but  preparations  are  being  made  for  their  sale  during  the  coming  har- 
?on.    Part  of  the  other  Canadian  supplies  are  also  still  being  distributed. 
In  addition  to  the  goods  sent  to  Roumania  under  the  above  cred't,  the  Canadian 
[en  ^Manufacturers'   Association   have  had   a   representative  in  Roumania  for 
ths  and  important  orders  amounting  to  several  million  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  leading  drygoods  firms,  a  co-operative  society,  and  Government  depart 
ments. 

With  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  Canadian  products  sent  to  Rouman'a  during  the 
•ar  rndor  credit  afforded  by  the  Canadian  Government,  Canada  has  already 
an  important  stake  in  the  Roumanian  market.  The  writer  has  interviewed  the  Rou- 
manian officials  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  these  products,  and  in  every  case 
-  t~*  sf  ction  was  expressed  regarding  the  quality  of  the  goods  supplied  from  Canada. 
An  excellent  introduction  has  thus  been  afforded  Canadian  products,  and  it  rests 
with  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
establish  permanent  connections  with  this  market,  which  promises  to  be  of  growing 
importance  in  the  future. 

(A  further  instalment  of  this  report  will  be  published  in  next  issue  of  the  Weol'lp 
Bulletin.) 
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THE  BELGIAN  "  COEFFICIENTS  OF  INCREASE." 

A  complete  translation  of  the  Belgian  tariff,  showing  the  "  coefficients  of 
increase  "  at  present  applicable  to  most  of  the  specific  rates  of  the  tariff  was  published 
in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  July  8,  and  is  on  file  at  the  Commercial 
Intellgence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

THE  IMPOKT  OF  MACHINERY  INTO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  June  22,  1920. — The  general  prosperity  which  began  to  be  in  evidence 
in  the  West  Indies  before  the  war  has  steadily  increased  since  that  time,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  large  increase  of  imports  of  every  kind,  and  noticeably  in  the  import 
ot  machinery.  In  a  report  published  in, the  Weekly  Bulletin  (No.  590)  in  1913  on 
the  value  of  hardware  imported  into  these  islands,  it  was  shown  that  the  total  value 
of  the  import  was  £1,189,446,  which  included  £364,022  for  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements.  This  was  probably  at  that  time  a  record  figure  for  machinery,  as  only 
d  few  years  previous  the  total  value  of  the  import  did  not  exceed  more  than  one-half, 
dp  to  1913  there  was  no  attempt  at  uniformity  in  the  customs  returns  of  the  various 
colonies,  so  that  there  was  no  assurance  of  accuracy  in  summarizing  to  get  a  general 
statement  for  all  the  islands.  Under  the  British  Customs  Ordinance,  however,  which 
came  into  force  in  the  West  Indies  about  that  time,  machinery  was  to  include 
machinery  for  sugar  factories,  rum  distilleries,  mining,  railways,  water  and  sewerage 
works,  sewing  machines  and  a  few  other  items  of  less  importance.  Following  this 
classification  the  import  in  the  year  1914  for  machinery  (agricultural  implements 
being  left  out)  valued  £354,850,  and  in  1917,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  return- 
are  available,  had  increased  to  £784,247. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  machinery  imported  into  each  colony  in 
the  five-year  period  1914-18,  the  total  of  which  amounted  to  £2,596,8-37.  Of  thU  the 
United  States  supplied  £1,416,282,  and  the  United'  Kingdom  £1,069,941:— 


1914.  1915.  1916  1917.  1918. 

Jamaica   £101,0:62  57.73")  84.357  8'5.8>S5  83.586 

British   Guiana   48,778  104,586  149,434  262,870  238,586 

Trinidad   149,181  143,318  169,302  252,865  216, 76S 

Barbados   18,520  20,560  63,475  133,169  73,239 

Leeward  Islands   22.7'5S  17,664  18.833  39.83'0 

Grenada   8,772  2,410  1,563  2,812  2,717 

St.  Vincent   3.260  R&5  1,499  2,9'OS  — 

St.  Lucia   2,524  2.824  4,322  4, OSS  — 


354,850      349,932      492, 785      784,427  614.843 


INCREASE  IN    MACHINERY  FROM   Tin:  UNITED  STATES. 

As  is  shown  in  the  statement  below,  the  United  States  in  the  five-year  period 
supplied  the  largest  value  in  machinery,  totalling  £1,416,282.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  decade,  however,  the  value  of  the  machinery  from  the  United'  States  did  not 
exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  United  Kingdom  holding  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  Referring  to  those  early  years,  some  electrical  machinery,  machinery  for 
mining  operations  in  British  Guiana,  for  the  reaping  and  preparation  of  rice  in  thai 
colony,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  machinery  for  saw  mills  and  ice  factories 
throughout  the  islands,  was  principally  the  type  of  machinery  coming  from  the  United 
States.  All  the  sugar  and  other  heavy  machinery  and  a  substantial  share  in  the 
lighter  kinds  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.    The  lead  taken  by  the  United  States 
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i  1917,  supplying  in  thai  year  £456,740  {oxer  one-half  of  the  whole);  and  in  1918, 
!  H  .        tor  about  I  wo- 1  hirers)  will  also  be  seen. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  total  import  and  the  value 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States: — 


United 

United 

Other 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Countries. 

Total. 

l  ;»  l  4   

....     £  181,684 

150,035 

23.131 

354,850 

145,869 

6,978 

349,932 

.  .    .  .  2'5S.38'0 

221,433 

12.972 

492,785 

436,740 

32,511 

784,427 

191     .     .   .  . 

. .    .  .  137,613 

44  2,205 

35,025 

614,843 

£1,0'69,93S 

1,416,282 

110.617 

2.596,  S37 

SUGAR 

MACHINERY. 

Alter  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  1914,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
machinery  and  other  equipment  for  the  sugar  factories  began  to  be  imported.  Of 
the  total  import  of  machinery  into  British  Guiana  for  the  five-year  period  valuing 
£804,201,  £529,624  was  for  the  sugar  factories.  In  the  Leeward  Islands,  though  all 
are  not  sugar  islands,  the  import  of  sugar  machinery  for  that  period  was  in  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole.  In  Barbados,  however,  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  machinery  imported  was  for  sugar,  as,  out  of  a  total  of  £308,96'3,  £277,602  was 
sugar  machinery.  The  statistics  in  Jamaica  do  not  definitely  indicate  that  "  agri- 
cultural steam  machinery"  is  for  the  sugar  factories  alone,  but  as  the  island  is 
increasing  its  area  in  sugar  cane  and1  giving  increased  attention  to  the  industry,  it 
;-  probable  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  machinery  is  now  included  in  the  sum- 
marized import.  Out  of  a  total  import  of  £412,625,  £229,843  was  "  agricultural  steam 
machinery."  No  separate  classification  is  given  in  the  customs  returns  in  Trinidad 
for  the  different  kinds  of  machinery.  A  large  increase  in  that  colony  is  taking  place 
in  the  import  of  machinery,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  also  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  presumption 
that  the  import  of  sugar  machinery  has  very  much  increased  during  the  last  few 
years. 

METHODS   ADOPTED   IN   THE   WEST   INDIES   FOR   IMPORTING   SUGAR  MACHINERY. 

The  method  in  vogue  for  importing  sugar  machinery  into  the  West  Indies  is 
thai  plans  of  the  required  machinery  are  prepared  by  local  engineers,  which  are  then 
submitted  to  the  manufacturers.    The  machinery  is  shipped  direct  to  the  factory 

rs  accompanied  by  the  plans  and  specifications  which  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  factory  engineer,  and  the  machinery  is  then  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
plans.  The  firms  supplying  sugar  machinery  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  that 
particular  class  of  machinery,  but  if  not  they  always  have  a  special  department,  or 
:,  devoted  to  this  particular  business,  with  special  engineers  attached1  to  the 

rtment.  These  firms  also  send  out  from  time  to  time  competent  engineers  to 
•  ese  islands  to  study  the  requirements  of  this  trade  and  this  practice  is  pursued  by 
firms  supplying  machinery  of  any  kind  to  the  West  Indies.  Some  American  houses 
who  have  made  a  study  of  West  Indian  sugar  machinery  are  supplying  very  efficient 
work.  Tf  Canadians  want  to  get  any  of  this  business,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  do  likewise.  It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  to  get  a  British  house  to  establish  a 
branch  factory  in  some  manufacturing  centre  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of 

r  machinery.  Canadian  houses  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
orice  with  British  and  American  machinery.  Recent  competitive  prices  for  certain 
boiling-house  requisites  such  as  valves,  stop-cocks,  etc.,  with  Canadian  and  British 
houses,  proved1  that  the  latter  were  somewhat  lower  than  the  Canadian  houses. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
III. 

The  following  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Egan  on  imports  into 
South  Africa.  The  preceding  articles  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  858 
and  859. 

Anchors  and  Chain  Cables 

(For  Ship's  Use). 

Value.  Value.  Decrease 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  or  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Unicn   $2,04-0  $7,54-5  +  $5,205 

Canada       — 

United  States   5  860  4-  705 

United  Kingdom   1,965  4,725  +  3,240 

Norway   7'0  1,9*50  +  1,880 


Iron  and  Steel — Angle  Channel  and  T. 

Quantity. 


Quantity. 

Quantity.  Decrease  or 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  Union   .  . 

Cwt. 
97,951 

Cwt. 
33,148 

Cwt. 
— 64,&03 

$ 

159,0'0'0 

$ 

149.000 

$ 

— 10, 0*0*0 

541 

+  541 

2.S20 
32.075 

+  2,82.0 

United  States  

8.8*68 

5  ,5  74 

—  3,294 

13,900 

+  18.175 

United  Kingdom   .  . 

63.161 

26,861 

— 3'6,310 

107,00*0 

113,875 

+  6,875 

Germany  

12,700 

182 

— 12.568 

19.000 

245 

—18,755 

Belgium  

11,065 

— 11,065 

16,700 

— 1-6,700 

In  the  year  1917,  when  the  total  imports  dropped  to  14,806  cwts.,  Canada  supplied 
1,849  cwts.,  and  in  1918,  when  the  imports  had  reached  the  low  figure  of  12,493  cwts., 
Canada  supplied  753  cwts. 


Iron  and  Steel-  Bar,  Bolt  and  Rod. 


Quantity. 

Quantity 

.  Decrease  or 

Value. 

Value. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  Union   .  . 

Cwt. 
4  30,357 

Cwt. 
283,405 

Cwt. 
— 146,952 

$ 

1,234,-000 

$ 

2,293,425 

Canada  

75,277 
95,016 

4-  75,277 
4-  63,337 

383,'0'0'0 
844,500 

United  States  

31,679 

72,5*0*0 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

367,02.5 

107,345 

— 259,680 

1,103,000 

1,078,800 

Belgium  

23,446 
5,8-67 
1,742 

—  23,446' 

—  5,867 
4-  4,02*5 

32,700 
17, '000 
6,8*0*0 

Germany  

Sweden  

5,767 

86,775 

Decrease  or 
Increase. 

% 

4-1,0*59,425 
+  383,000 
4-  772,0*0-0 

—  24, 2-00 

—  32,70*0 

—  17  0*0 
+  79,975 


Canada's  first  supply  under  this  entry  was  in  the  year  1915,  when  the  imports 
from  Canada  were  841  cwts;  this  increased  to  25,468  cwts.  in  1916,  and  again  an 
increase"  to  46,054  cwts.  in  the  year  1917,  from  which  there  was  a  considerable  drop 
in  1918,  the  imports  for  that  year  being  29,561  cwts.  Canada's  extra  increase  last 
year  must  be  partly  credited  to  balances  of  old  orders  shipped  immediately  after  the 
armistice  in  1918,  and  which  arrived  in  South  Africa  after  January  1,  1919. 

Pre-war,  the  United  Kingdom  held  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  During 
the  past  six  years  the  position  locally  has  altered  considerably.  One  steel  plant  at 
Vereeniging,  in  the  Transvaal,  has  been  supplying  rods  of  all  kinds  to  the  Railway 
Department,  but  in  a  special  way  the  reinforcing  rods  required  on  all  bridge  work. 
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The  mines  on  the  Eland  have  also  been  receiving  big  supplies  from  this  plant, 
such  as  tube  mill  bars,  tisb  plates,  sleepers  and'  angles,  round  and  square  bar  steel, 
crushers,  shoes  and  dies  for  the  mines;  one  contract  alone  for  the  latter  article  was 
a  10,000- ton  contract. 

This  development,  has  been  on  prices,  which  while  a  shade  lower  than  import, 
:  course  very  high  in  comparison  to  pre-war  supplies  from  overseas. 

Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  producing  pig  iron  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  quality, 
and  a  plant  at  Newcastle  is  almost  ready  for  a  fair  output.  All  of  these  conditions 
will  have  to  be  considered  seriously  for  future  tradv  possibilities  by  all  overseas 
shippers. 

Cast  Iron. 

The  import  of  casl  iron  in  rough  or  finished  castings,  not  pipe  fillings,  is  not  very 
large,  the  highest  in  any  one  year  being  $10,090  in  1919,  and  of  this  the  United  King- 
dom shipped  to  a  value  of  $10,035. 


Iron  and  Steel — -Girders,  Beams  and  Columns. 


Value.  Value.  Decrease 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  or  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $3^8,000  $245,625  —$112,735 

Canada   15,300    —  15,300 

United  States   37,(MM)  56,425  -f  19,425 

United  Kingdom   194,00'0  188,«0'0  —  5,200 

Germany   1-0  5,  (MM)  390  —  104,610 

Belgium   2,30'0    —  2,300 


Pi' -war  there  was  some  evidence  of  ability  to  supply  from  Canada;  since  then 
this  import  dropped'  gradually  and  there  was  no  export  in  1918  or  last  year. 

Under  this  heading  there  has  been  some  development  in  manufacture  in  South 
Africa,  but  this  will  not  be  a  big  factor  for  some  time  to  come.  With  reconstruction 
work  and  new  prospects  in  sight,  there  should  be  a  big  import  under  this  heading  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Iron  and  Steel — Hoop  Iron. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease  or 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  o 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  for  Union  .  . 

23,285 

31,426 

+  8,141 

IOO.-00'O 

242,10*0 

+  142,000 

202 

+  202 

1,690 

+  1,690' 

United  States  

6/0.54 

23,347 

+  17.293 

12,500 

190,55'0 

+  17S,05  0 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

14,5-05 

7,8'77 

—  6,628 

34,300 

49,S>60 

+  15,56'0 

Germany  

27,269 

—27,269 

42/000 

—  42,000 

Belgium  

5,454 

—  5,4,54 

11,000 

—  11, .0-00 

As  the  use  of  hoop  iron  has  increased  on  account  of  extra  wool  production  and* 
ere  has  been  a  constant  shortage  for  the  last  four  years.    The  normal  demand 
will  be  much  large  than  before  the  year  1913. 

Iron  and  Steel — Pig  and  Ingot. 

The  average  quantity  of  pig  and  ingot  imported  annually  for  the  four  pre-war 
years  was  28,500  cwts.  For  the  last  four  years  the  annual  average  import  is  about 
32,000  cwts.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always  held  the  great  portion  of  this  trade. 
During  the  war  India  made  extra  efforts  to  supply.  In  1917  the  total  imports  from 
that  country  were  9,401  cwts.  Japan  shipped  2,000  cwts.  in  1917,  and  in  1918  Aus- 
tralia shipped  for  the  first  time  3,000  cwts.  Last  year  the  only  import  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  shipped  32,230  cwts.  valued  at  $63,550,  as  against  36,914  cwts. 
in  the  year  1913,  valued  at  $34,000 
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ilron  and  Steel — Pipe  and  Piping,  Cast. 

The  first  separate  entry  under  this  heading  is  shown  in  the  1918  statistics  ■•!' 
imports,  when  a  total  of  203,372  cwts.  was  imported,  valued  at  $659,500,  while  last 
year  the  total  imports  were  374,873  cwts.  valued  at  $1,479,000.  Canada  shipped  in 
1918,  2,835  cwts.  valued  at  $24,400;  this  dropped  last  year  to  1,665  cwts.  valued  rft 
$12,500.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  years  were  7,005  cwts. 
valued  at  $49,750,  as  compared  with  2,794  cwts.  valued  at  $29,350  last  year.  The 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  always  held  the  great  share  of  this  import,  shipped 
193,452  cwts.  valued  at  $585,000  in  the  year  1918,  and  for  last  year  increased  to 
370,414  cwts.  valued  at  $1,437,150.  Norway  ships  occasionally  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. 

The  imports  for  this  year  and'  for  some  time  in  the  immediate  future  will  he  on 
a  fairly  large  scale,  owing  to  water  schemes  in  several  centres  of  the  Union. 

This  business  is  hard  to  secure  for  the  reason  that  all  municipalities  have  their 
purchasing  agent  in  England;  further,  the  engineering  practice  being  nearly  all 
British  trained,  the  British  make  is  called  for,  and  as  a  result  it  is  only  under  excep- 
tional crcumstances  that  indents  are  placed  in  other  countries. 

Representation  on  the  spot  will  be  the  only  means  of  gradually  securing  a  foot- 
ing, but  of  course  if  not  competitive  in  price  and  supply  of  all  the  sizes  required, 
business  cannot  be  secured. 

Iron  and  Steel — Pipe  and  Piping,  Wrought  Only. 

The  imports  under  this  heading  have  since  1910  reached  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  in  value.  The  year  1913  value  of  import  was  $1,85-6,000,  but  cast  pipes  were 
included  and  as  quantity  received  was  not  shown  in  those  days,  reference  to  the  years 
1918  and  1919  only  are  submitted,  as  for  these  years  we  hav  the  entry  for  wrought 
piping  only  and  quantities  are  given. 

The  imports  under  this  heading  for  the  two  years  reviewed  are  from  three 
countries  only,  Canada,  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  imports  in  1918  were  107,019  cwts.,  valued  at  $860,500,  which  increased 
in  1919  to  144,546  cwts.  valued  at  $1,312,000.  Imports  from  Canada  dropped  from 
32,053  cwts.  valued  at  $294,335  in  the  year  1918  to  21,343  cwts.  valued  at  $174,110  last 
year.  The  United  States  exports  increased  from  38,272  cwts.  valued  at  $274,720  in 
the  year  1918,  to  42,809  cwts.  valued  at  $357,700  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
evidently  again  in  a  position  for  export  in  this  line,  as  her  exports  increased  from 
36,694  cwts.  valued  at  $292,000  in  1918,  to  80,39i3  cwts.  valued  at  $780,000  in  1919. 
Pre-war,  Germany  held  an  average  annual  trade  of  $460,000.  Belgium  also  snipped, 
but  in  small  quantities,  and  did  not  average  above  $8,000  annually. 

The  quality  and  finish  of  the  Canadian  article  has  always  been  favourably  com- 
mented on  by  the  big  importers,  and  praise  given  to  the  exporters  for  their  readiness 
to  arrange  packing  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  South  African  trade.  This  is  a 
line  of  export  which  it  is  hoped  we  will  be  able  to  increase  our  trade  on,  as  it  i>  now 
well  established  and  known  throughout  the  country. 

The  fittings  for  pipes  and  pipings  which  previous  to  1918  were  included  under 
the  one  entry,  are  shown  separately.  This  trade,  in  proportion  of  course,  is  about 
the  same  as  for  wrought  piping.  The  table  for  im]>ort  of  quantity  and  value  i- 
submitted. 

Iron  and  Steel — Pipes  and  Piping,  Fittings. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease  or 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

J 

$ 

$ 

Total  for  Union   .  . 

9,4*02 

14,368 

+  4,96'6 

lOO.OO'O' 

394.6')0 

+  204.650 

130 

64 

—  66 

1.64'0 

S'OO 

—  840 

United  States  

1,788 

2.4  33 

+  640 

33.3  00 

67,050 

+  33.750 

United  Kingdom   .  . 

7.469 

11.602 

+  4,133 

155.000 

314,3'00 

+  159,300 
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lion  and  Steel  -Plate  Rolled. 

Previous  bo  L916,  the  total  entry  included  sheet  with  plate;  since  then  a  separate 
<  ntr\  in  tin  statistics  lias  been  shewn,  so  the  table  showing  the  history  of  import  in 
and  value  in  these  articles  is  submitted  as  from  1916-  only.  Pre-war,  under 
•  old  entry,  the  average  annual  import  was  about  $370,000,  being  divided  as  follows 
for  the  year  1913:  Canada  -  — ,  United'  States  $31,000,  United  Kingdom  $207,000, 
am  $73,000,  Germany  $67,000.  In  addition,  the  South  African  Government 
Stores  import  an  average  annual  value  of  about  $75,000. 


Imports  of  Sheet  Plate. 


Total 

United 

United 

Year. 

for  Union. 

Canada. 

States. 

Kingdom. 

1916  

 cwt. 

126,511 
23<4,1-00 

81.649 

44,84)5 
1  40,0-00 

$ 

184.100 

1917  

 .cwt. 

59,6.8-0 

77 

46,717 

12,467 

$ 

3154,1-0-0 

410 

3-02.6  0-0 

51,3'0'0 

43,411 

832  . 

22,072 

20,470 

% 

24  7.00-0 

9.3&0 

152,930 

84,10-0 

1919  

10-6,54  7 
511.9-0-0 

6  2.4  55 

44,092 

$ 

32 1,4  0-0 

190.50-0 

Sweden  shipped  in  the  year  1914  to  a  value  of  $17,000  and  since  then  in  small 
ants,  the  highest  in  value  being  $600,  in  1917. 


Iron  and  Steel— 


Total 

Year. 

for  Union 

1916  

 cwt. 

2-0,136 

% 

76,825 

7,79'5 

$ 

43,000 

191S  

7,852 

$ 

73,000 

1919  

 cwt. 

27,515 

$' 

196,8-0  0 

Sheet  Rolled. 


United  United 

Canada.  States.  Kingdom. 

1-67  4,896  15,06'5 

530  14,9  00  60,800 

  7,092  703- 

  3-8, 6-0-0  4,4  25 

  6,349  1,5'03 

  63,8-0-0  9,17-5 

  16,354  11,1-61 

  128,890-  67,910 


Iron  and  Steel — Galvanized  and  Corrugated. 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  Union   .  . 

Canada  

United  States..  .. 
United  Kingdom  .  . 


Quantity.  Quantity.  Decrease  or       Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.      Increase.           1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Cwt.  Cwt.         Cwt.                 $  $  $ 

7-0-6,914  277,039  — 429.87-5  1,960,0-0-0  2,001, 500  4-  41,500 

209    —       209              1,0-00    —  1,00-0 

15,879  68,112  +  5-2,3^3             44,300  525,7-00  +  4-81,400 

686,3-05  2-08,919  —4177,35-6  1,89'5,000  1,48-0,-000  — 415,000 


The  demand  for  galvan'zed  corrugated  sheets  is  as  big  as  ever,  but  price  and 
supply  has  prevented  anything  like  the  normal  import,  which  pre-war  averaged 
annually  735,000'  cwts.  On  the  average  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  fully  92  per 
cent  of  the  total.    Germany's  effort  on  this  article  pre-war  was  very  limited. 

in  the  year  L917  Canada  supplied  1,476  cwts.  valued  at  $14,000.  Very  many 
inquiries  have  come  to  this  office  in  regard  to  possible  supply  from  Canada. 

There  ;-  also  a  good  demand  for  the  galvanized  sheets,  not  corrugated,  particu- 
lars of  which  are  submitted  in  the  following  table: — 

Iron  and  Sted — Galvanized,  Not  Corrugated. 

Quantity.  Quantity.  Decrease  or  Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.      Increase.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.             Cwt.  Cwt.         Cwt.  $  $  $ 

Total  for  Union   ..    ..        17-0,347  60,580  —1-09,767  480,000  484,20-0  +  4,200 

Canada            

United   States                           1,5-87  33,511  +  31,924  4.300  271,800  +267,500 

United  Kingcom   ..    ..        167,929  27,069  — 14-0,86-0  474.0-00  213,7-50  — 260,250 

Belgium                                       7-69    —       769  2,000    —  2,0'00 

Germany                                       60    —         60  140    —  140 
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Iron  and  Steel — Plate  Tinned. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease  or 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  - 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  for  Union   .  . 

409 

77,632 

+  77,223 

1,600 

784,200 

+  782.6-00 

United  States  

13 

18,421 

-T- 18,408 

150 

181,58'0 

+  181,430 

Uniteri  Kingdom   .  . 

396 

59,211 

+  58,815 

1,45-0 

602,620 

+  601,170 

The  development  in  canning,  engineering  and  foundry  work  is  so  extensive  that 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  iron  and  steel. sheets  of  all  kinds.  At  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing, steel  plates  are  in  heavy  demand.  Stocks  in  hand  have  advanced'  in  a  big  way 
owing  to  quotations  from  overseas  for  new  supplies. 

Canada's  success  in  the  supply  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  to  South  Africa,  as 
shown  all  through  this  report,  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  Cana- 
dian plants  have  seen  the  necessity  for  representation  and  acted'  accordingly. 

Co-operation  with  this  office  by  the  Canadian  firms  intending  to  and  actually 
shipping  to  South  Africa,  has  been  of  such  a  character,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  with  their  representatives  a  class  of  team  work  which  helped  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

The  success  of  these  firms  and  the  standard  acquired  by  war  opportunities,  has 
brought  home  to  many  other  industries  the  value  of  export  trade  and  a  great  number 
are  now  arranging  for  representation. 

It  is  essential  now  that  home  trade  is  booming,  that  some  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  endeavour  resolved  on  for  export  trade.  Some  percentage  at  least  of  the 
output  should  be  reserved  for  export,  more  particularly  by  all  the  firms  who  have 
submitted'  samples  and  quoted  prices  through  their  accredited  agents. 

The  next  section  of  this  report,  under  the  heading  of  iron  and  steel,  refers  to 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Outside  of  agricultural  machinery,  Canada's  exports,  in  an 
engineering  way,  to  this  country  are  extremely  limited.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
of  a  considerable  interest  by  a  good  number  of  the  Canadian  engineering  plants,  and 
if  the  purposes  expressed  are  carried  out  we  should  begin  to  secure  a  trade  which  will 
develop  rapidly  on  account  of  manufacturing  expansion  in  South  Africa  as  well  as 
new  mining  developments. 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  May  28,  1920.— In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  770  of  October,  1918,  was 
published  the  report  of  the  Grain  Elevators  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  consider  the  construction  of  elevators  in  South 
Africa.  A  blue-book  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  which  covers  the  consulting 
engineer's  report  upon  the  construction,  location  and  designs  for  grain  elevators  for 
the  Union,  together  with  a  covering  recommendation  from  the  Railway  Board  and  a 
memorandum  from  Sir  W.  W.  Hoy,  K.T.,  C.B.    Sir  William  Hoy  says  in  part: — 

"  The  consulting  engineer's  conclusions  are  substantially  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  Grain  Elevators  Committee,  but  he  does  not  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  three  port  elevators  should  be  prov:ded,  namely,  at  Durban,  Cape  Town  and 
East  London.  Lie  recommends  approximately  the  same  aggregate  port  elevator  capa- 
city (72,000  tons)  as  that  recommended  by  the  committee,  viz.,  70,000  tons,  bui 
advocates  that  the  elevators  should  be  provided  at  two  ports  only,  namely,  Durban 
(42,000  tons)  and*  Cape  Town  (30.000  tons).  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  consulting 
engineer  on  this  point,  and  if  will  be  recollected  that  in  my  report  dated  18th  July, 
1918,  submitting  the  report  of  the  Grain  Elevators  Committee,  I  expressed  the  view 
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that  two  port  elevators  (at  Durban  and  Cape  Town)  would  be  sufficient  until  the 
growth  of  the  export  grain  trade  warranted  an  extension  of  the  elevator  system. 

"With  regard  to  'country'  elevators,  the  consulting  engineer  recommends  71 
country  elevators,  having  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of  160,200  tons.  The  Grain 
E  evi  •  ps  Committee  recommended  62  country  elevators  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
i  E  (16,500  t  >ns.  The  increased'  capacity  recommended  by  the  consulting  engineer  is 
du<  to  increases  in  the  grain  crops  in  certain  districts  occurring  in  the  crop  year 
following  that  in  which  the  committee  made  its  investigations. 


Persnective  drawing  of  the  Elevator  for  Cape  Town.    Capacity  30.000  tons. 

"  The  consulting  engineer's  recommendations  regarding  elevator  capacity  may  bo 
summarized  as  follows  : — 

Storage  Total  turnover 

capacity.  per  annum.  Estimated 

Tons.  Tons.  capital  cost. 

Durban                                                            42,000  336,000  £  497,500 

Cape  Town                                                      30,000  240,000  316,500 

Total  port  elevators   7!2,0'00  5i76,'0'0'0'         £  814,0'00 

Seventy-one  country  elevators..  ..  160,200  801,000  890,000 
Interest  on  capital  during  construction   95,000 

Total,  capital  cost   £1,79'9.00>0 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

After  reviewing  at  length  the  other  features  of  the  report,  Sir  William  Hoy 
makes  the  following  recommendations : — 

"  ( a)  That  the  complete  scheme  of  port  and  country  elevators,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Littlejohn  Philip,  providing  for  two  port  elevators  and  seventy-one  country 
elevators,  be  approved  in  principle. 
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"  (b)  That  two  port  elevators  be  erected',  one  at  Durban  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  42,000  tons,  and  one  at  Cape  Town  with  a  storage  capacity  of  30,000  tons ;  that,  as  a 
commencement,  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  of  thirty-four  country  elevators  to 
be  ready  concurrently  with  the  completion  of  the  port  elevators,  and  that  the  erection 
of  the  remainder  of  the  country  elevators  remain  over  until  experience  dictates  the 
desirability  of  proceeding  further  with  the  scheme.  The  capital  cost  of  these  pro- 
posals will  be  roughly  £1,443,000,  made  up  as  follows:— 


Port  elevator  at  Durban   £  497,500 

Port  elevator  at  Cape  Town   316,500 

Thirty-four  country  elevators,  say   o'52,700** 

Interest  on  capital  during-  construction,  say   76,000 


Total   £1,442,700 


u  This  total  is  as  against  a  total  of  £1,799,000  for  the  complete  scheme  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Little john  Philip. 

"  (c)  That  special  box  trucks  for  bulk  conveyance  to  the  designs  recommended 
by  the  consulting  engineer  and  approved  by  the  chief  mechanical  engineer,  be  obtained 
to  handle  the  output  of  the  thirty-four  country  elevators,  and  that  these  trucks  be 
ordered  for  delivery  about  the  time  the  elevators  are  ready. 

"  (d)  That  approval  be  given  at  an  early  date  and  the  necessary  funds  provided 
for  on  the  current  year's  estimates.  The  work  will  have  to  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  estimates  are  passed  by  Parliament,  if  the  elevators  are  to  be  ready 
for  the  1923  crop. 

*  "  (e)  That  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  scheme,  favourable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  position  of  co-operative  societies  which  have  erected  large 
storehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  maize. 

"  The  Railway  Board  records  its  approval  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
general  manager. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  is  a  section  of  the  consulting  engineer's 
report  dealing  with  capital  cost  of  both  port  and  country  elevators. 


CAPITAL  COST  OF  PORT  ELEVATORS. 

"  The  capital  costs  given  in  the  table  underneath  are  based  on  price  at  1st 
November,  1919.  The  steel  work  and  the  machinery  averaged  all  round  are  roughly 
two  and'  a  half  times  pre-war  cost.  The  figures  provide  for  a  first-class  job  through- 
out, of  a  permanent  nature,  of  high  efficiency,  and  entailing  low  cost  of  upkeep.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  capital  cost  by  cutting  down  the  quality,  the 
margin  of  safety  on  buildings  and  foundations,  by  reducing  intake  and  output 
machinery  capacity,  and  by  lowering  the  efficiency,  but  T  cannot  recommend  it. 

Capetown.  Capetown.  East  London.  Durban. 

20,000  tons.  3'0,0'0'0  tons.  20.000'  tons.  42/000  tons. 

Foundations                                                               2S,0'0'0             4.0.300  43.O0'O  136,000 

Buildines                                                                  10'0,800           116,800  107, 600'  189,000 

Machinery                                                                  S8'.-O'00i            91. 7'0'0  90,000  llfi.0'0-0' 

Galleries  and  ship-loading  plant                              6'9,200             60.200  34.00'0  49,0'00 

Drying  plant                                                                7,500              7,500  7,5'O0  7,50'0 


Total   284/500  316.5'0>O  282,10<0  497,50>0 


CAPITAL  COST  OF  COUNTRY  ELEVATORS. 

"  The  capital  cost  of  the  country  elevators  varies  according  to  size  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  following  table  shows  how  the  total  cost  is  made  up.  Some  elevators 
will  eost  more  than  others,  but  the  cost  is  averaged,  a  sum  being  included  in  each 


**  This  figure  will  depend  upon  the  places  selected  from  the  consulting  engineer's  groups. 
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for  ordinary  slab  foundations,    [n  addition,  however,  a  special  provision  is  made  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  foundation  in  a  few  cases  where  difficulties  of  contour 
iund  and  nature  of  sub  strata  require  special  treatment.    Borings  or  excavations 
been  made  on  the  sites  of  these  elevators.    It  must  therefore  be  understood 
that  although  I  consider  the  provision  sufficient,  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  say  so." 


Cap  id 

ty    in  Tons. 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Number 

Cost  of 

iroup  A 

Building:. 

M  achinery. 

Total. 

Elevators. 

Installation. 

l.SOO 

£  5,400 

£  4,600 

£10,'00'0 

12 

£12O,0O«O 

2.2-00 

6,2'(M> 

5.200 

11,4  00 

1 

11,400 

2.60-0 

7,000 

5.300 

12,300 

7 

8'6,1'00 

3.000 

7,500 

7,800 

13, 3  OK) 

5 

66,500 

4."  0 

9.700 

11.100 

20,800' 

5 

10  4, WO 

4.  $00 

1  1.100 

11,400 

22,500 

3 

67,500 

5.S00 

12.4  00 

12,0  00 

24,400 

4 

9'7,600 

37 

£5.53,100 

Spoe'al  prov: 

ision  t'«>r  foundations  .  . 

31,300 

Total  

£584,400 

roup  B — 

1.200 

£3,700 

£4,400 

£  8,100 

26 

£210,600 

1.S00 

5,400 

4,60-0 

10,000 

8 

80,000 

34 

£29  0,600 

Special  provi 

15,0-00 

£305,600 

Grand  total 

£890,600 

ERECTION 

IN  NEAR  FUTURE. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  construction  of  the  elevators  will  be 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  and  that  the  construction  of  same  will  be  put  under  way 
in  the  near  future. 

A  perspective  drawing  of  elevator  for  Cape  Town  is  submitted  with  this  report. 
The  capacity  of  the  Cape  Town  elevator  is  30,000  tons.   The  drawing  approximately 

to  scale  1/400. 

The  elevator  for  Durban  is  the  same  design  with  a  capacity  for  42,000  tons. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  SPINNING  OF  ARTIFICIAL  WOOL  IN  LEEDS. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Leeds 
gard  to  spinning  artificial  wool  into  suitable  fabric — with  conspicuous  success, 
•  is  stated.    As  is  well  known,  ever  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  same 
:  all  failures.    At  the  request  of  several  firms  interested  in  the  matter, 
3Sor  Barker  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  an  entirely  new  principle, 
-  50  per  cent  natural  and  50  per  cent  artificial  wool,  and  with  10O  per  cent 
artificial  woo!.    These  experiments,  as  stated,  turned  out  very  successful,  and  at  the 
time  of  wr'ting  the  new  wool  is  in  the  course  of  being  dyed.    The  exact  composition 
of  the  wool  substitute  is  for  the  time  being  kept  a  secret.    In  regard  to  the  cost,  it  is 
not  settled  yet  what  the  actual  figures  may  be,  but  it  will  certainly  be  cheaper  than 
wool.    Durincr  the  experiments  the  finest  spinning  equipment  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
P •■  M  r1-  "-.  Hio  declares,  after  four  months  experimenting,  that  this 
artificial  wool  is  suitable  ^nd  all  right  for  medium  or  coarse  wools,  while  on  the  other 
h?nd  it  canro1  yet  be  decided  if  it  would  be  suitable  for  very  fine  dualities.  A 
.  ;  \  .  r  f  PvporirnonN  in  regard  to  colour,  text'les,  strength,  and  lustre  is  now  in  the 
r  •  of  being  carried  out. 
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FORTHCOMING  FAIRS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
United  Kingdom. 

Bakers' ,  Confectioners',  and  Allied  Traders'  Exhibition — 

Septembe  4;h-10th.  at  Boyal  Agricultural  Hall.  Trades,  Markets  and  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 
31,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EC.  4. 

The  Machine  Tool  and  Engineering  Exhibition — 

September  4th-25,  at  Olympia.  The  Machine  Tcol  Trade  Association,  Incorporated. 
Applications  by  July  31st  to  Secretary,  70  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 

Business  Efficiency  Exhibition — 

September  9th-18th,  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  95  New  Street. 

Grocers/  Provision  Dealers'  and  Allied  Trders'  Exhibition — 

September  18th-2'4th,  at  Royal  Agricultural  Hall.  Trades,  Markets  and  Exhibitions, 
Ltd.,  31  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  4. 

International  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair — 

October  4th-9th,  at  Royal  Agriculture  Hall,  Islington.  Organized  by  "The  Shoe  and 
Leathpr  Record,"  4'0  Finsbury  Square,  E.C.  2,  on  behalf  of  The  Shoe  and  Leather 
Fair  Society,  Ltd. 

International  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Exhibition — 

October  14th-23rd,  at  Olympia.  Organized  by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacture  and 
Traders,  Ltd.,  83  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I. 

International  Motor  Exhibition — 

November  4th-13th,  at  Olympia  and  the  White  City.  Organized  by  the  Society  of 
Mototr  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  Ltd.,  S3  Pall  Mall,  London.  S.W.I. 

The  Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Show — 

November  29th-December  4th,  at  Olympia.  Organized  by  the  Cycle  and  Motor-Cycl  i 
Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Union,  Ltd.,  T'\e  Towers,  Coventry. 

Glasgow  Shipbuilding,  Engineering  and  Electrical  Exhibition — 

Kelvin  Hall,  Nov.  8th-Dec.  4th.    Apply  J.  M.  Freer,  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow. 

International  Rubber  Exhibition — 
London.  June,  1921. 

Other  Countries. 

Norwegian  Industries  Fair — 

Christiania,  September  5-18. 

Prague  Fair — 

September  5  to  28. 

Barcelona  International  Fair — 

September  25  to  October  10.  Applications  to  La  Direccion  General  de  la  Feria  J.e 
Barcelona,  Fernando  30,  Barcelona. 

Rome  Agricultural  Machinery  Exhibition — 
September. 

Lausanne.    Alimentary  and  Agriculture — 
September  11-26.  1920. 

Lyons  Fair — 

October  1-15. 

Turin  Exhibition — 
October. 

Madrid  Sample  Fair — 
October. 

16th  International  Motor  Exhibition — 

October.  Apply  to  Administration  de  l'Exposition  Internationale  de  1' Automobile,  31. 
Rue  Pergolese,  Paris  16e. 

Swiss  Sample  Fair — 

Lausanne.  Autumn. 

7th  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition — 

December.  Apply  to  Commissoriat-General  de  l'Exposition  Internationale  de  Lo  como- 
tion Aerienne,  9,  Rue  Anatole-de-la-Forge,  Paris  17e. 

Shanghai — 

Exhibition  of  American  and  Chinese  products  late  in  the  year. 

Australian  Mototr  Show — 
Sydney,  January  7,  1921 
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TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  IN 

POLAND. 

(  H rit is)  Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

As  noted  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  January  29  [see  Weekly  Bulletin 
S  539,  p.  |,  a  Polish  order  of  November  4  exempted  certain  goods  from  the  pay- 
menl  of  customs  duty  until  April  in,  L"920,  and  authorized  the  Minister  of  Finance 
to  exempt  various  other  articles  from  duty  for  a  per'od  not  exceeding  one  year  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  tariff  (i.e.,  January  10,  1920).  H.M.  Commercial 
tary  at  Warsaw  ha-  now  forwarded  a  translation  of  a  further  decree,  dated  March 
virtue  of  which  the  exemption  from  duty  is  continued  after  April  10,  and  in 
addition  the  duties  on  the  following  goods  are  als'o  suspended  as  from  that  date: — 

Tariff  No. 

188  i  1 )  &  (2)  Cotton  percale  and  cotton  tissues,  dyed,  woven,  of  threads  of  various 
colours,  printed  or  mercerized,  measuring-  up  to  15  sq.  metres, 
inclusive,  to  the  kilogramme. 

If 9  (2)  Woollen  tissues  of  all  kinds   (except  those  manufactured  from  woven 

combings) . 

205  (l.o&r?)    Knitted  stuffs  and  hosiery,  except  those  of  silk  or  half  silk. 

2    I  (la)  Underline!]  and  other  clothing,  ordinary,  not  trimmed,  embroidered  or 

ornamented,  etc.,  made  of  textile  materials  on  which  the  duty  is 

suspended. 

(16)  &  (2)  Vegetables  and  roots,  fresh,  salted  or  steeped,  not  hermetically  sealed. 
51  (5)  Margarine. 
56  Purs,  common. 

10S  (1)  &  (3)    Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid. 

125  (2)  Natural  colouring  earths  and  clays;  earths  of  Cassel  and  Verona. 

140  (1)  &  (4)    Hoop  iron,  %  cms.  wide  and  1  mm.  in  thickness;  sheet  iron  or  steel  less 
than  1  mm.  in  thickness. 
(1)  Files,  weighing  up  to  half  kilogramme  inclusive  per  dozen. 

169  (3c7)  Incandescent  lamps,  with  carbon,  metal  or  other  filaments. 

173  (2)  &  (S)    Motor  lorries  and  omnibuses  and  goods  vans  on  springs. 
177  (5)  Sacks  of  paper  tissues. 

ISO  (2)  Fishing  nets  of  all  kinds. 

The  list  of  goods  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  is  authorized  to  exempt  from  duty  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  tariff,  is  amended  by  the  delet'on  of  various 
articles  (e.g.,  sulphuric  acid,  motor  lorries,  files,  etc.)  on  which  the  duty  is  now 
definitely  suspended  (see  above),  and  by  the  addition  of  the  following  articles: — 

Tariff  No. 

7-6  (4)  Porcelain  articles  for  electro-technical  or  laboratory  purposes. 

S8  Indiarubber  packing  (sheets,  layers,  etc.). 

155  C2)  Copper  fuses  for  electric  installations. 

155  (1,  6,  Cjd)  Iron  and  steel  wire,  of  from  0.03  mm.  in  diameter  for  manufacture  into 

ropes. 

156  (la)  Wares  of  iron  and  steel  wire,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff. 
1>56  <  2a)  Copper  cable,  not  covered,  for  electric  installations. 

156  (2c)  &  (3)  Eelctric  conductors,  not  covered  with  fibrous  materials. 
169  (1)  Water,  steam  and  gas  meters. 

190  Ropes,  cords  and  string  of  jute,  hemp,  flax,  or  Manilla  hemp. 

202  (1)  Felt  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


RIVER  CRAFT  WANTED  FOR  INDO-CHINA. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

A  particularly  good  market  exists  in  French  Indo-China  for  light-draught  motor 
boats  both  for  passenger  service  and  transport,  and  our  local  correspondent  at  Saigon 
forwards  a  reminder  that  preference  is  given  to  British  types  of  this  class  of  craft. 
It  may  be  anticipated  that  transport  problems  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  come  into 
increasing  prominence  during  the  next  few  years.  French  enterprise  in  the  region, 
in  abeyance  during  the  war,  is  once  again  showing  itself,  and  every  possible  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  these  rich  provinces. 
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PORT  SAID. 

Port  Said1,  Egypt,  seaport  at  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the  Suez  canal,  and  capital 
city  of  the  Egyptian  administrative  division  of  Ismailia  and  Port  Said.  It  is  situatel 
in  the  eastern  most  part  of  an  island  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Lake  Men- 
zaleh,  about  110  miles  northeast  of  Cairo.  The  canal  created  Port  Said  and  its  whole 
being  is  dependent  on  the  canal.  It  was  named  after  Said  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt 
1854-63.  North  of  the  city,  on  the  coast  of  the  canal  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
an  electric  light  about  173  feet  high  and  visible  20  miles  distant.  Two  great  concrete 
moles  reach  out  into  the  sea.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  transit,  the  imports  being 
mainly  coal  in  transit,  provisions,  chandlery,  petroleum  and  building  materials;  and 
the  exports  East  India  goods  in  transit.  The  population  of  Port  Said  (including 
Ismailia)  numbered  in  1917  about  91,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Europeans, 
chiefly  Erench  and  Greek. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives 
a  view  of  Port  Said. 

JAPAN'S  FINANCIAL  TROUBLES. 

{London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  June  26.) 

The  predictions  of  those  who  have  held  that  the  financial  troubles  experienced  in 
Japan  would  prove  of  some  duration  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fulfilled.  The  first 
symptoms  were  heavy,  and  indeed  disastrous,  falls  in  securities  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
where  speculation  had  produced  highly  inflated  values.  Similar  conditions  also  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  the  produce  markets,  where  also  quotations  came  down  with  a  run. 
A  period  of  overtrading  is  stated  to  have  created  a  state  of  affairs  where  sooner  or 
later  a  crash  was  inevitable,  and  it  says  much  for  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  banks 
that  with  few  exceptions  they  have  proved  able  to  weather  the  storm.  The  only  bank- 
ing trouble  of  any  real  mportance  was  the  suspension  of  the  Seven ty-Eourth  Bank  in 
Yokohama,  and  while  this  was  announced  as  of  three  weeks'  duration  only,  the  period 
seems  to  have  been  extended.  The  silk  exchange  at  Yokohama  was  thrown  into  -i 
state  of  disorganization  by  the  closing  of  the  Seventy-Fourth  Bank,  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  certain  interests  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the  fall  which  took  place  in  prices 
led  to  the  suspension  of  business  on  the  exchange. 

EFFORTS   OF   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

While  the  banks  have  been  not  unnaturally  displaying  much  caution  of  late,  the 
(Government  has  endeavoured  to  ease  the  situation  by  modifying  the  loan  restrictions 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  doing  everything  within  its  power  to  encourage  exports. 
The  Government  took  various  other  measures  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  available 
fund's  in  the  money  market,  and  at  the  begnning  of  the  stock  exchange  collapse  the 
Bank  of  Japan  is  stated  to  have  granted  a  loan  of  £4,000,000  to  a  syndicate  of  brokers. 
A  certain  amount  of  criticism  has  been  levelled  at  the  banks  for  the  cautious  policy 
they  have  pursued,  their  critics  taking  up  the  attitude  that  at  such  a  time  ultra 
caution  was  detrimental  to  the  country's  trade.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question, 
however.  Admittedly  a  period  of  excessive  trading  and  over-speculation  has  been 
experienced,  and  as  a  result  of  the  working  of  economic  laws  this  has  been  followed 
by  a  collapse  in  prices  and  financial  difficulties.  If  a  normal  and  healthy  position 
is  to  be  re-established  the  weaker  spots,  should  be  eliminated  and1  financial  assistance 
conferred  with  much  discrimination.  This  invariably  provokes  hostility  among  those 
interests  suffering  discomfort,  but  the  return  to  sound  trading  will  lie  more  rapidly 
achieved. 
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MARKET  FOR  PIANOS  IN  MADRID. 

{London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

1  he  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Madrid'  district,  including  th- 
citj     :    Madrid,  have  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  that  area,  and  there  is  at 
' i1  time  B  ready  markel  for  articles  of  luxury,  especially  for  pianos,  in  which 
line  dealers  have  noted  a  steadily  increasing  demand.    The  comparative  paucity  of 
•    instruments  in  the  Madrid!  consular  district  has  tended  greatly  to  enhance 
their  value,  and  there  is  uo  doubl  that  the  removal  of  the  conditions  at  present  respon- 
sible for  the  scarcity  of  foreign  pianos  will  he  followed  by  an  extensive  importation, 
ore         3ecure  the  full  advantage  of  this  favourable  s'tuation  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  credit   terms.     'Flic  Spaniard  is  accustomed  to  somewhat  lengthy 
redit,  a  period  of  ninety  days  being  not  at  all  unusual.    The  factor  of  credits 
3]   cial  importance  at  the  present  time,  ocean  transportation  conditions  often 
compelling  the  importer  to  consolidate  into  a  single  shipment  orders  which  he  would 
normal  conditions  receive  in  a  number  of  shipments,  thus  placing  an  unusual 
-train  upon  his  capital.    With  regard  to  packing,  the  American  consul  at  Madrid 
-  oul  that  so  long  as  this  will  stand  handling  dur'ng  the  ocean  vovage  it  will 
any  transportation  after  landing.    The  piano  trade  in  the  Madrid  district 
is  well  organized,  a  number  of  houses  having  adequate  facilities  e:ther  for  handling 
sales  within  the  Madrid  territory  or  for  distribution  throughout  Spain  as  a  whole. 
Customs  duties,  in  the  case  of  player  pianos  as  well  as  others,  are  250  pesetas  for  an 
uprght  and  $25  pesetas  for  a  grand  (about  £10  and  £13,  respectively,  at  the  normal 
:  exchange).    The  sale  of  pianos  should  be  directed  largely  with  an  eye  to  the 
family  trade,  theatres  and  cafes  general'y  purchasing  cheaper  instruments  of  Spanish 
Player  pianos  are  selling  with  great  rapidity,  and  there  is  also  an  exception- 
ally good  demand  for  mechanical  pianos. 


INDIAN  EXCHANGE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

(London  Tim.es  Trade  Supplement,  June  26.) 

The  Government  of  India  has  taken  action  speedily  on  the  question  of  the  rupee 
age.   Restrictions  on  the  importation  of  gold1  bullion  and  foreign  coin  were  removed 
as  from  June  21.  The  Governor  General  is  issuing  an  ordinance  declaring  that  sove- 
-   -  and  half  sovereigns  will  cease  until  further  notice  to  be  legal  tender,  though  they 
will  be  received  by  the  Government  at  the  present  ratio  of  15  rupees  to  the  sovereign 
during  a  m<  iratorium  of  twenty-one  days  from  June  21,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  July  12.  On 
the  expiry  of  the  moratorium,  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of  British  gold  coin  will  also 
c  withdrawn.    At  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Govern- 
of  India  propose  to  submit  a  Bill  prescribing  the  new  rate  of  10  rupees  to  the 
at  which  the  latter  will  become  again  legal  tender.    These  measures,  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  India  Currency  Committee,  have 
!»c-n  rendered  specially  urgent  by  the  smuggling  of  sovereigns  into  India  for  encash- 
ment at  the  Government  treasuries  and  currency  offices  at  the  rate  of  15  rupees  to  the 
eign,  whereas  the  ratio  recommended  by  the  committee  and  adopted  for  external 
-  -  in  February  was  10  rupees.    In  effect,  therefore,  the  smugglers  have  been 
getting  15  rupees  for  a  sovereign,  which  after  July  12  they  will  be  able  to  exchange 
fi.r  soverigns  again  at  the  rate  of  10  rupees,  thus  getting  one  and  a  half  sovereigns 
for  each  present  sovereign. 

In  view  of  the  fall  in  the  market  rate  for  sterling  to  below  2s.  per  rupee,  the  rates 
<   councils  at  last  Thursday's  sale  and  at  future  sales  will  be  Is.  11  19-32d. 
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for  immediate  telegraphic  transfers,  and  Is.  11  ll-16d.  for  deferred  transfers,  thess 
being  the  rates  which  will  ultimately  hold  when  sterling  once  more  returns  to  a  par 
with  gold.    The  amount  of  sterling  to  be  offered  will  remain  at  one  million  weekly. 

RELEASE   OF  CONTROL. 

The  release  of  the  control  over  gold  imports  will  be  welcomed  as  tending  to  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions. 

Exchange  Rates. 


Place. 


Parity. 


During  War. 


Hgst. 


Lwst. 


During  1919. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Approxi- 
mate 
Present 
Price. 


New  York. . 
Montreal  — 

Paris  

Brussels  

Milan  

Madrid  

Berne  

Athens  

Helsingfors. 

Berlin  

Stockholm . . 
Christ  iania. 
Copenhagen. 
Amsterdam . 

Vienna  

Warsaw  

Prague  

Bukarest  — 

Lisbon  

Bombay. .  . . 
Calcutta.  . .  . 
Yokohama. 

Shanghai  

Nanila  

Rio  de  Jan. . 

B.  Aires  

Valparaiso. . 
Montevid'o. 
Lima  


4-86§ 
4-86| 
25-22^ 
25-22^ 
25-22^ 
25-22i 
25-22| 
25-22^ 
25-22± 
20-43 
18-15 
18  15 
18  15 
12-07 
24-02 
20-43 

24-  02 

25-  22| 
52§d. 

1  4 
1  4 
2  Oied. 


506 
501 

28-98 


4-52 
4-52 
24-97 


45-65 
26-75 
26-40 


25-50 
16-60 
18-72 


19-75 
19-63 
19-68 
12-20 


19-95 
12-65 
12-75 
8-97 


35|d. 
1  6 
1  6 


27$d. 
1  4 
1  4 


2  0-66d 
16d. 
47|d 
18d. 
51d. 
£P1  = 
£Stlg. 


14d. 


n; 


4-76± 
4-86| 
45-40 
42-80 
53-25 
23-78 
25-20 
25-75 
145  00 
200  00 
18-41 
19  12 
21-40 
11-88 


140  00 
36d. 
2  4f 
2  4f 
2  9 


18  Ad. 
64?d 


3-  67| 

4-  00 

25-  96§ 

26-  35 
30-25 
18-60 
18-95 
22-50 
41-75 
67-50 
16- 16 

16-  82 

17-  64 
9-85 


67  00 
19£d. 
I  6 
1  6 
1  1 


L2fd. 
50fd. 


3-  96| 

4-  51 
47-90 
45-85 
64-62§ 
23-72± 
21-77^ 
32-50 
87-50 

148-00 
18  12% 
2-98| 
23-70% 
11-05^ 
537% 
590 
175 
170 
Hid. 
1  10| 
1  10| 
L>  6;d. 
5  |d. 
2  4Jd. 
14  Hd. 
57|d. 
12^d. 
55kl. 
181 


'*Discount. 


INDIAN  ESSENTIAL  OILS  OFFERED  TO  CANADA. 


A  company  in  Oawnpore,  India,  who  distill  and  can  supply  various  Indian  essen 
tial  oils,  such  as  Sandalwood,  Patchouli,  Vetivert,  Lemongrass,  Palmarosa.  Grnger- 
gras6,  etc.,  also  Thymol  B.P.,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  wishing  to 
purchase  these  raw  materials.  The  address  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  referring 
10  file  18873. 


FRENCH  PROHIBITION  ON  kk  LUXURY  "  IMPORTATIONS  LIKELY  TO  BE 

LIFTED. 

The  French  newspapers  announced  on  July  10  that  the  French  Government  lias 
decided  to  remove  the  prohibition  of  "  luxury  "  imports  instituted  by  the  decree  of 
April  23  [see  Weekly  Bulletins  No.  851,  page  1147,  and"  No.  852,  page  12<H)  | ,  except  as 
regards  certain  luxuries,  but  that  the  customs  taxes  on  a  number  of  the  articles 
released'  from  prohibition  will  be  increased. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East; 
also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  July  Hi,  1920. 


Fort  William- 
CP. R  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

l  'onsolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator TJo  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co... 

North  western  Elevator  Co  

Fort  Arthur- 
Fort  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  and  Smith  

Eastern —  R  ichardson  


Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  <  an.  Govt.  Elevator.. 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

W  est  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,  "   


Wheal. 


Bushels. 

28,278 
GO, 157 
91,031 

411,566 
24,831 
60,316 

173.5S7 
26,581 

206,875 

188,601 
230,290 
429,230 
149,201 
17,081 
70,150 


2,192,387 


250,485 


811,579 
949,455 
771,000 
7,590 


2,539,084 


22,500 
372,800 

83,591 
394,124 


048,283 
146,098 


53,544 


529,010 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

17,921 
12,659 
11,012 
18,797 
1,272 
29,784 
08,173 
19,993 

54,027 

56,121 
78,969 
37,979 
68, 160 
7,992 
29,891 


512,750 


100,540 


20,808 
17,007 
221,991 


259,860 


4,410 
31,798 
3,232 


75,528 


1,449 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

17,294 
49,145 
23,238 
34,0.30 
104,957 
20,587 
50,874 
0,029 
Closed. 
12,287 

34,344 
00,130 
40,317 
17,250 
7,003 
39,070 


535,153 


40,485 


324 
1,504 
17,400 


19,228 


None  in 
49,424 


123,535 
12,367 
1,420 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


17,800 
88,303 


30,723 
42,869 


22,786 

43 

2,055 
156,573 
103,527 
19,984 


21,041 


505,710 


S2 


19,007 
17,930 
08 


37,005 


Rye. 


Bushels. 

7,130 
0,289 

616 
5,778 
26 
3,115 
1,917 

372 

1,208 

3,020 
1,931 
5,172 
1,998 
222 
139 


39,533 


3.348 


3,348 


762,935 
777,212 
86,207 


369,227 
4,727 


651,687 
45,759 


4,i 


7,742 


None  in 


store. 


Total  Public  Elevators. 
Country  Elevators  


3,876,970 


498,119 


884, 192 


1,216 


2,028,002 


934,349 


280,558 


U.  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 

Portland,  Me  

Baltimore,  Md  

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports... 

Total  quantity  in  store  


34,057 


34,057 


3,488 
3,488 


11,068,742 


3,405,8831  2,448,004 


823,355 


51,007 


18.397.111 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East 
for  the  week  ended  July  16,  1920. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public  Eleva- 
tors Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

493,207 
461,095 
384,707 
127,880 
104,615 
13,341 
607,542 

1,852,013 
262,168 
117,476 
13,074 
16,119 
28,227 
250,607 

1,207,509 
456,413 
709,250 
86,971 
82,893 
16,640 
1,317,294 

3,552,729 
1,179,676 
1,211,433 
227,925 
203,627 
58,208 
2,175,443 

No.  3  Northern  

Other  

Totals  

2,192,387 

2,529,684 

3,876,970 

8,609,041 

Oats — 

XT—     1    /"**  1X7 

XT  —     O  /"i  1X7 

xslo.  2  u.W  

126,299 
101,777 
18,055 
33,987 
80,072 
152,560 

18,509 
17,167 
33,743 
19,498 
19,735 
151,214 

124,198 
40,815 
5,197 
14,430 
97,867 

215,612 

269,006 
159,759 
56,995 
67,915 
197.674 
519,386 

XT—        O    /"""I  ITT 

TT1—     XT—      i    T7>  1 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed  

Totals  

512,750 

259,866 

498,119 

1,270,735 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

XT—     O     /~1  \X 7 

JNIo.  3  U.VV  

92, 179 
373,122 
35,570 
17,041 
17,241 

4,195 
6,345 
2,853 
711 
5,124 

222, 714 
270,794 
232,704 
90.221 
67,759 

319,088 
650,261 
271,127 
107,973 
90,124 

XT—          A        /"I  TTT 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  

535, 153 

19, 228 

884, 192 

1.438,573 

Flax — 

No.  1,  Northwestern  Canada.. 

232,395 
69,953 
106,675 

2,544 
2,732 
13,497 
14,906 
3,326 

234,939 
71 , 685 

120,172 
14,906 

101,013 

XTA     O     /"^  117 

iNO.  Z,  O.W  

XT—     O     i^l  117 

No.  3,  C.W  

Rejected  

Ail  

97,687 

505,710 

37,005 

542,715 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.  W  

No.  2  C.W  

24,107 

24,107 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  Grade  

1,530 
6,698 
7,198 

1,530 
10.046 
11,896 

3,348 

Other  

4,698 

Totals  

39,533 

3,348 

4,698 

47,579 

3,785,533 

2,859,131 

5,263,979 

11,908.643 

.MS 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators.  Country  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  also  United 
States  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports,  on  July  16,  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five 


years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  Wx  19Siy— 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

Bushels. 

2, 192,387 
' 250 ! 485 
2,539,084 
2, 809! 216 

Bushels. 

1 , 593, 146 
'  147',  113 
319,447 
3, 243! 509 
38,145 
1,387,009 

Bushes. 

3  785  533 
397,598 
2  859  131 
6,052,725 
38,145 
5,263,979 

Total  

3,876,970 

11  668  74"> 

6  728  369 

18  397  1 1 1 

lO,  Ui/I  j  111 

Ju'y  19,  1919— 

Total  

July  19,1918— 

Interior  Terminals  

089,595 
500,528 
6,124,418 

4,237,557 
755,880 
3,631,681 

5,227,152 
1,256,408 
9,756,099 

7, 614, 541 

8, 625, 118 

16,239,659 

128,587 
96,241 
3,631,026 

5,510,415 
1,122,209 
4,852,646 

5,639,002 
1,218,450 
8,483,672 

3,855,854 

11,485,270 

15,341, 124 

July  20,1917— 

7,792,234 
434,653 
4,343,871 

6,301,929 
195,495 
7,323,466 

14,094,163 
630, 148 
11,667,337 

12,570,758 

13,820,890 

26,391,64S 

July  21,  1916— 

11    Q^vfi  77^1 
1 1 , oOo ,110 

855,035 
5,613,140 

7  1  fiO  AP.A 

157,979 
6,415,710 

1 Q  OAS  9*30. 

iy , u4o, /oy 
1,012,114 
12,028,850 

18,326,950 

13,762,253 

32,089,203 

July  22,  1915— 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

2,041,125 
63,212 
495,322 

1,818,364 
86,829 
1,740,735 

3,859,489 
150,041 
2,236,057 

2,599,659 

3,645,928 

6,245,587 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public 
and  Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Eleva- 
tors in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  July  16,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

930,126 
294,834 
51,323 

256,337 
77,786 
122,678 

102,761 
44,365 
11,270 

94.3C0 

17,049 
53,614 

1.4' 0,633 
4  0,599 
185,271 

Shipments   Vessel  

Rail 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Vessel . 
Rail... 


215,162 
292,943 
72,795 


141,748 

21,357 

129,639 

13,075 

3  78. 2)7 
192.943 
215.509 


Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail. 
Rail. 


3,160 
1,041,947 


11,329 
59,050 


5,050 
6,031 


6,721 
2,383 


3,658 

26,2)0 
1.113.0J9 


Country  Elevators  West  Division. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail. 
Rail. 


345,095 
815,148 


371,060 
795, 725 


124,390 
158,338 


67,247 
137,840 


90': 

1.90- 


792 
051 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . . . 

Shipments  Rail  

192,788 
707,971 

192,788 
757,621 

27, 100 

22,550 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . . . 

150,042 
20,106 

454,118 
71,545 

150,042 
24,002 

454.118 
83,884 

Rail 

3,896 

Shipments  Vessel. . . . 

Rail  

9,494 

2,845 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel  

260,150 
698,677 
1,876,062 
3,138 

53,388 
9,988 

56,084 
6,714 

313,538 
718,248 
2,006.()(i4 

28,863 

Rail 

9,583 
61,727 
19,011 

Shipments  Vessel. . . . 

12,191 

Rail  

Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

Shipments  Vessel . . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Receipts  Vessel. . . 

602,980 
718,783 
.',330,180 
782,654 

656,368 
74  2.250 
2.4  •().  182 
8  0,368 

Rail 

13,4  '9 
61, (27 
55,605 

9,988 
")').  OS  1 
32,109 

Shipments  Vessel. . . 

12, 191 

Rail  

U.  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


.Rail  

.  Vessel  

10,330 

573,445 

36,286 

620,062 

250 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ended  July  16,  1920,  in  comparison  with 

the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

(  hits. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

lVpot  Harbour  

Bushels. 
1 2,  630 
522,116 
■_'  1 1 . 099 

Bushels. 
29, 981 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
X  659 

Bushels. 
51,270 
522,116 
220,995 
96,362 
596,475 
1,443,400 

M  ialand  Kiev .  Go  

Aberdeen  Kiev.  Co  

9,896 

Tiffin  G.T.P  

96,362 
247,039 
641,122 

IV  McNiooll,  C.P.R  

Hhr.  (  'omtnrs.  Xos  I  iv  2... 

336,465 
892,900 

12,971 

16,616 

92,762 

Total  

Same  period  last  year  

1,775,210 

52,848 

16,616 

984,523 

101,421 

2,930,618 

3,127 

814,921 

471,283 

398,218 

1,712 

1,689,261 

GEORGIAN  BAY  PORTS. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Bushels. 
630,916 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
864,675 
16,000 
175,517 
2,856 





Rve  

260,643 



ST.  LAWRENCE  PORTS. 

379,805 
12,246 
155,169 
2,566 

680,567 

Barlev  -rrsal 

Rye  

368,052 

25,499 

4,422 



NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Newton-Dakin  Construction  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Perley 
Wells,  Charles  Dickinson  White  and  Walter  Harold  Lynch,  advocates;  and  others — 
all  of  Sherbrooke.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Sherbrooke. 

Dumani,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Alexandre  Dumani,  merchant;  Joseph  Omer 
Gagnon  and  Jean-Baptiste  Jodoin,  manufacturers;  and  others — of  Montreal.  Capital 

.  100,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Chase  Creek  Lumber  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Oliver  Winfield  Bowlus, 
manager;  William  Henry  Farrell,  farmer,  of  Blackie,  Alta. ;  Herbert  Langtry  Spankie, 
solicitor,  of  High  River,  Alta. ;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Blackie,  Alta. 
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Jensen,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Breadon  Common  and  Gerald  Augustine 
Coughlin,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $125,000.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal. 

Jentil  Cleaning,  Derusting  and  Rust  Protecting,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank 
Breadon  Common  and  Gerald  Augustine  Coughlin,  advocates;  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.    Capital  $125,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Halifax  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Frederick  Henry 
Markey, . Waldo  Whittier  Skinner  and  George  Gordon  Hyde,  K.C.'s;  and  others — all 
of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Montreal. 

Ontario. 

London  Paper  Company,  Linr'ted.  Incorporators:  Henry  James  Jones  and 
Duncan  Hugh  McDermid,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  London.  Capital  $150,- 
000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  London. 

Alkris  Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Thomas  Sturdy  and  Alexander  Powell, 
gentlemen;  and  others— all  of  Goderich.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  1,000,000 
shares  of  $1  each.   Head  office,  Goderich. 

Willards  Chocolates,  Limited.  Incorporators:  David  Inglis  Grant,  Mervil  Mac- 
Donald,  Edwin  Smily,  Arthur  Mason,  and  James  Stark  Bell — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$3,250,000,  divided  into  32,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

The  Victory  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Harold  Ernest 
Manning,  barrister-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  :nto 
500,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

The  Kennedy  Car  Liner  and  Bag  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Molyneux 
Lqckhart  Gordon,  James  White  Bicknell  and  John  Frederick  Lucas,  barristers-at- 
law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100 
each.   Head  office,  Woodstock. 

Thames  0:1  and  Gas  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Lorne  Miller  Firth, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  500,000 
shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Wm.  Southam  &  Sons,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Steller  Lovell  and  Ernesl 
Harold  Stewart,  accountants ;  William  Bain,  book-keeper ;  and  John  Henry  and  Robert 
Gowans,  solicitors'  clerks— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $5,000,000,  divided  into  50,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Hanr'lton. 

Spruce  Falls  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Batten  McPherson, 
Norman  Stuart  Caudwell  and  Charles  Brookfield  Henderson,  barristers-at-law ;  and 
others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $7,000,000,  divided  into  70,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Head  office,  Ivapuskasing. 

Manitoba. 

Winnipeg  Motor  Cars,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frederick  Grisdale  Warburton, 
barrster-at-law ;  Arthur  C.  Newbery,  insurance  agent;  "Rose  Wallace,  stenographer: 
Rose  E.  Southee,  stenographer;  and  Margaret  W.  Eadie,  stenographer — all  of  Win- 
nipeg. Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  preference  stock  of  $50  each 
and  20,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  $25  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

British  Columbia. 

National  Development  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Capital  $500,000.  Regis- 
tered office,  Vancouver. 

North  Western  Cattle  Company,  limited.  Capital  $250,000.  Registered  office, 
Victoria. 

Tait  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $100,000.  Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Si]  a  the  publication  of  the  last  Weehly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inqu'ries  for  Canadian  products,  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
luiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  im  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
oi  mi  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  VS.,  undVancoi  ver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Vh  poru,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moose  jaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.,  Kort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydnei  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border   Chamber   of   Commerce,   Windsor,   Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 

Assoc!  \T10N. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requiring  Addresses. 
Food  Products. 

L341,  Produce. — -A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  consider  offers  of  bacon, 
-  .  butter,  lard,  eggs,  and  tinned  goods. 

1342.  Produce. — A  Hanley  firm  can  consider  offers  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  bacon, 
tinned  fruit  and  tinned  tomatoes. 

1343.  Cereals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  in  the  market  for  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  maize. 

L344.  Canned  salmon. — A  London  firm  desire  the  addresses  of  Canadian  packers 
•  canned  salmon,  which  is  required  by  their  office  in  Cuba. 

1345.  Canned  salmon. — A  Manchester  firm  w;th  extensive  connections  are  always 
open  to  receive  offers  of  canned  salmon. 

1346.  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables. — A  Manchester  firm  can  purchase  large 
itities  of  canned  fruit,  peas  and  tomatoes. 

Furniture. 

L347.  Furniture. — A  Durban  firm  of  importers'  are  prepared  to  purchase  Cana- 
dian furniture  if  packed  for  export  in  knocked-down  state.  Catalogues  and  prices 
requested. 

L348.  Furniture. — A  large  departmental  store  in  British  Guiana  are  desirous  of 
stocking  general  lines  of  Canadian  furniture,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues 
and  price  lists. 

1349.  Furniture. — A  well-established  Durban  agency  firm  are  seeking  the  repre- 
tion  of  Canadian  furniture  manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  export  in  the 

knocked-down  state. 

1350.  Chairs. — A  Durban  firm  of  importers  ask  for  catalogues  and  prices  from 
I  anadian  chair  manufacturers.    Any  kind  of  chair,  but  't  must  be  packed  knocked 

down. 

L351.  Bedsteads. — A   manufacturers'   representative   in   Barbados,   with  branch 
;es  in   Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guinana,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
house  manufactur:ng  iron  bedsteads. 

T| 

Wood,  Pulp,  and  Paper  Products. 

1352.  Timbers  and  wood,  all  kinds.— A  Durban  firm  are  seeking  the  Canadian 

for  timber  and  wood  for  building  trade,  carriage  trade,  and  furniture 

manufacturers. 

1353.  Wnod  skewers. — A  London  firm  of  merchants  and  importers  ask  for  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  skewers,  beach,  maple,  or  hickory. 
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L354.  Broom-making  material.  A  Rhodesian  broom  manufacturer  is  prepared 
to  purchase  his  overseas  requirements  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Prices  and 
samples  are  requested  on  broom  handles,  wire,  coloured  tin  bands,  twine,  long  tacks 

staples,  Samples  of  all  requirements,  except  handles,  are  with  Department  of 
Trade  ami  Commerce  in  Ottawa. 

L355,  Barrels.  An  Argentine  packing  house  are  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
a  for  oleo  barrels.  Barrels  are  described  as  being  8-hoop,  2O0-kilo.  tierces,  and 
will  be  used  tor  containing  premier  jus  and  oleo.  Prices  are  to  be  c.i.f.  per  barrel, 
knocked  down. 

1356.  Wood-pulp.-  A  Manchester  and  London  firm  can  consider  offers  of  bleached 
and  unbleached  sulplrte  mechanical  moist  pulp. 

1357.  Wood-pulp.  Glasgow  linn,  with  connections  of  fifty  years'  standing,  are  in 
the  market  (or  large  quantities  of  wood-pulp  for  the  supply  of  Scottish  mills.  Kequest 
samples  and  will  furnish  all  necessary  references.  Prefer  to  purchase  supplies  out- 
right, but  would  accept  exclusive  agencies  for  Scotland. 

L358.  Wood-pulp,  paper,  cardboard,  etc. — A  firm  in  Rome  state  the'r  desire  to 
mter  into  relations  with  Canadian  firm  exporting  the  above. 

L359.  Paper,  cardboard,  wood-pulp,  and  stationery. — A  Belgian  firm  in  Eome 
lesir<  to  represenl  Canadian  houses  exporting  paper,  cardboard,  wood-pulp,  and  sta- 
tionery. 

l  :,;,>.  Paper. —  A  Manchester  and  London  firm  are  in  the  market  for  wrapping 
I  ap<  rs  (chiefly  krafts  and  grease  proofs);  also  newsprint  on  reels  and  sheets. 

1361.  Stationery. — A  large  wholesale  and  reta'l  stationery  firm  in  British  Guiana 
re  desirous  of  -rocking  Canadian  writing  paper,  envelopes,  blank  books,  and  general 

stationery  sundries. 

Leathers. 

1362.  Leather. — A  Stafford  firm,  with  establishments  in  Northampton  and  Leices- 
are  open  to  represent  manufacturers  of  chrome  willow  and  box  calf,  velvet 

splits,  etc..  or  would  purchase  any  leather  suitable  for  the  British  market. 

L363.  Leather. — A  Northampton  and  London  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  all 
Irnds  of  upper  and  sole  leather. 

L364.  leather. — A  Leicester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  leather  and 
as  agents  for  manufacturers  of  pure  chrome  box  and  sole  leather. 
~.  Sole  leather. — A  large  hardware  firm  in  British  Guiana  are  open  to  stock 
Canadian  sole  leather  in  medium  and  heavy  makes. 

1366.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  are  open  to  receive  offers  of  sole  and  upper 
leather. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

•7.  Constructional  steel,  steel  bars,  etc. — A  London  merchant  firm  which 
handles  large  quaniities  of  constructional  steel,  mild  steel  bars,  rods,  plates,  and  other 
as,  would  be  pleased  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
68.  Brass  foundry,  plumbers'  and  cabinet  ware. — A  leading  firm  in  British 

Guiana  desire  to  stock  for  the  hardware  department  brass  foundry,  plumbers'  and 
cabinet  ware. 

1360.  Tinware  and  enamelled  ware. — One  of  the  leading  firms  in  British  Guiana 
desir<  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  tinware  and  enamelled  ware. 
Manufacturers  at  or  near  seaboard  preferred,  in  order  to  save  railway  freight. 

1370.  Coal,  metals,  mineral  oils,  and  technical  articles. — An  important  firm  in 

Borne  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

1371.  Wood  screws. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  hardware  importers ' are  interested 
in  receiv'ng  quotations  for  flat-headed  wood  screws,  all  sizes.  These  screws  were 
formerly  made  in  a  local  factory,  which  can  no  longer  supply  the  demand.  Samples 
can  be  consulted  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

B72.  Metallurgical  products. — A  house  in  Rome  wish  to  do  business  with  Can- 
ada in  the  above-mentioned  products. 
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1373.  Organ  parts. — A  firm  of  musical  dealers  in  British  Guiana  would  like  to 
be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  supply  house  for  cabinet  organ  parts. 

1374.  Musical  instruments. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers 
of  pianos,  organs,  piano  players,  and  other  musical  instruments. 

1375.  Toys. — A  Manchester  and  London  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  toys 
and  fancy  goods. 

1376.  Plumbers'  supplies  and  electrical  goods. — A  house  of  commission  agents 
in  Rome  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1377.  Electrical  material. — A  most  important  limited  company  in  Milan  are 
desirous  of  purchasing  electrical  material  in  Canada. 

1378.  Electrical  material. — A  Milanese  house  are  anxious  to  buy  electrical  material 
in  Canada. 

1379.  Clock  movements. — Manufacturer  in  Scotland  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  making  clock  movements. 

1380.  Sewing  machines  and  accessories,  typewriters,  knitting  machines,  etc. — 

An  important  firm  in  Milan  would  be  very  glad  to  represent  Canadian  firms  deabng 
in  the  above. 

1381.  Mining  machinery. — A  firm  of  mining  engineers  and  colliery  managers, 
holding  first-class  Home  Office  certificates,  and  members  of  the  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of 
mining  appliances,  such  as :  coal-washing  plant,  screening  plant,  steel  rails,  steam 
engines,  hammer  drills,  air  compressors,  coal-cutting  machines,  electric  generators, 
motors,  switch  gear,  and  electric  cables.  Th*s  firm  is  well  known  in  the  industry 
throughout  Scotland,  and  desire  exclusive  representation. 

1382.  Agricultural  discs. — A  Natal  firm  specializing  in  agricultural  machinery 
ask  for  quotations  on  discs.  The  exact  diameter  is  24|  inches  by  352  mch  thick,  the 
concavity  is  3|  inches,  and  the  weight  about  21  pounds.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
a  disc  26  inches  by  s7^  inch  thick  and  the  concavity  no  doubt  in  proportion.  This 
firm  are  prepared  to  order  discs  in  very  large  quantities  if  price  is  at  all  satisfactory. 
Any  Canadian  firm  inquiring  may  figure  on  an  order  of  not  less  than  2,000  diso.  A 
sample  may  be  seen  at  the  Exhibits  and  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1383.  Motor  tractors,  ploughs,  etc. — A  company  which  has  just  been  started  in 
British  Guiana  with  a  very  large  capital  for  .cultivating  cassava  on  a  large  scale  desire 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  suppliers,  or  preferably  manufacturers,  of  engines 
for  motor  machinery,  agricultural  machinery,  tractors  and  ploughs. 

1384.  Raw  material  for  industrial  purposes. — A  firm  in  Home  would  buy  on  its 
own  account  the  foregoing  article  or  act  as  representative  for  Canadian  firms. 

1385.  Raw  cotton,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  textiles,  colonials  oleaginous  seeis.  raw 
hides,  scran  iron,  industrial  raw  material. — A  very  old-established  house  in  Milan 
are  willing  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  above. 

1386.  Tin  and  steel  travelling  trunks. — The  hardware  branch  of  one  of  the  lend- 
ing firms  in  British  Guiana  would  like  to  import  Canadian  tin  and  steel  travelling 
trunks. 

1387.  Colon  ring  materials,  tannine  extracts,  vegetable  and  animal  fats,  soda 
and  potash,  glue,  etc. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  most  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  exnorting  the  above. 

1388.  Notepaper.  sporting  goo^s  india-rubber  goods.— A  house  in  "Rome  hand- 
ling notepaner,  sporting  goods,  and  india-rubber  goods  would  do  business  with  Canada. 

1389.  Lacrosse  sticks. — An  important  London  firm  are  open  to  purchase  lacrosse 
sticks,  and  invite  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

10i9O.  Pharmaceutical  products.- — A  Buenos  A:res  firm  of  drygoods  importers, 
having  established  a  proprietary  articles  department,  are  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

1391.  Novelties,  perfumeries,  etc. — A  Roman  firm  wish  to  do  business  with 
Canada  in  the  foregoing. 
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Novelties,  notions,  etc.    A  firm  in  Rome  are  anxious  to  make  Canadian 

eoniuvtions  in  the  foregoing. 

1  .  Pearl  buttons.    A   London  wholesale   dealer   is   open   to   purchase  pearl 
buttons,  and  invites  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Taint  brushes.  A  retired  younger  member  of  a  large  firm  in  Cape  Town, 
w  ih  several  years'  experience  in  the  paint  brush  trade,  desires  Canadian  agency  in 
paint  brushes. 

v.  Is.  A  Leicester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  grass  and  clover 
MVib,  vegetable  seeds,  and  seed  peas. 

6.  See's.    A  Roman  firm  are  willing  to  consider  Canadian  offers  in  seeds. 
.    Cinema  films.    A  firm  in  Rome  would  welcome  opening  up  trade  connec- 
tions with  Canada  in  the  above. 

98.  General  merchandise. — A  house  in  Rome  are  prepared  to  consider  offers 
from  shippers  of  general  merchandise. 

'.  General  merchandise. — A  Milanese  import  and  export  house  are  prepared 
to  i roar  with  Canadian  exporters  to  Italy  of  general  merchandise. 

Representation  Abroad. 

1  100.  Representation  in  Venezuela. — An  important  Venezuelan  firm  of  importers, 
'ii noon  very  large  British  concerns,  with  established  distributing  organ- 
ization in  Caracas,  state  that  here  is  an  abundant  market  in  Venezuela  for  Canadian 
.  particularly  in  the  following  lines:  Cement,  newsprint  and  all  kinds  of  paper, 
grease  and  lard,  butter,  flour,  rice,  canned  meats,  salt  fish,  structural  steel,  window 
g  tss,  ;  11  glassware,  enamelled  and  aluminium  ware,  tinplate,  nails,  barbed  wire,  gal- 
d  sheets,  wire  cloth,  water  pipes,  cotton  p'ece-goods,  mosaic  tile,  pasteboard, 
I  kids  and  all  tans  of  leather,  timber,  household  furniture,  wallpaper,  electrical 
a  icessories  and  electric  lamps,  carbide,  twines,  ropes,  carpets  and  tapestries,  wooden- 
ware,  telephone  equipment,  electrical  heating  apparatus,  and  steel  beds. 

This  firm's  success  with  British  goods  has  persuaded  them  to  invite  Canadian 
agencies,  and  they  will  consider  offers  in  any  of  the  above-noted  lines.  Official  refer- 
ences furnished.  If  goods  are  consigned  via  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  they  will  handle 
transhipment.  This  firm  writes  in  part  as  follows:  "We  represent  very  important 
firms  and  our  relations  all  over  this  country  are  very  extensive.  In  the  five 
years  that  we  have  been  in  business  we  have  not  suffered  the  loss  of  one  penny,  and 
since  we  bek'eve  that  Canadian  commercial  men  keep  the  same  proceedings  of  honour- 
ability  and  smeerity  that  has  become  proverbial  among  British  firms,  it  is  therefore 
that  we  come  to  them.  As  we  possess  ample  premises  in  the  central  part  of  the  city 
(Caracas),  we  are  in  position  to  receive  large  quantities  of  goods,  and  we  would  be 
al  le  to  put  to  their  greatest  vantage  any  consignments  of  the  articles  written  down  on 
the  enclosed  list.  We  are  ready  to  provide  with  every  kind  of  information  the  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  in  entering  into  relations  with  us;  we  shall  give  them  every 
a  vail  aide  detail  touching  the  articles  fittest  for  consignments,  the  corresponding  con- 
sular declarations,  "nstructions  for  shipment,  etc." 

01.  Agencies  in  South  Africa. — A  Cape  Town  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
dian  agencies  in  any  line  suitable  for  general  jobbing  trade. 

1  102.  Aeencies  in  South  Africa. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  located  in 
»urg,  with  considerable  experience  of  Canadian  goods,  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider aorency  arrangements  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1403.  P.enresentation  in  Jamaica. — Established  manufacturers'  representative  in 
Kingston  wishes  to  obtain  Canadian  agencies  in  lines  of  Canadian  manufactures,  with 
ference  for  textile,  cement,  hardware,  and  foodstuff  products. 
1  t04.    Commission   and   indent   houses. — A  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  firm 
a  est  correspondence  from  Canadian  confirming  and  indent  houses,  with  v'ew  of 
deciding1  on  one  for  their  Canadian  business. 

1405.  Renresentation  in  Sweden. — Established  Swedish  importer  and  exporter 
desires  Canadian  agencies  in  the  following  lines,  with  special  attention  to  the  articles 
enumerated : — 
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Cottons. — Unbleached,  bleached  and  dyed  cotton  cloth;  materials  for  blouses  and 
dresss,  velveteen,  moleskin,  wax  materials,  lineoleums,  and  cotton  yarns. 

Woollens  and  Half  Woollens. — Material  for  dresses  and  men's  suits  and  woollen 
yarns. 

Silks  and  Velvets. — Materials  for  blouses  and  dresses,  linings,  silk  ribbons. 
Textile  Materials. — Cotton  and  waste  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  wool  and  waste  wool 
and  shoddy,  in  large  quantities. 

Chemicals. — All  raw  materials  for  chemical  manufacturers. 
Foodstuffs. — Fruits,  sardines,  and  vegetable  oils  in  large  quantities. 

1406.  Agencies. — A  commission  house  in  Beira,  Portuguese  East  Afr:ca,  are 
seeking  Canadian  representation  for  the  sale  of  hardware,  enamelware,  tools  (house- 
hold) and  shovels,  spades,  pickaxes,  brushware,  paints  and  varnish,  provisions,  pro- 
prietary lines  of  all  kinds,  flour,  canned  goods  (vegetable,  fruit,  and  fish),  pianos, 
organs,  furniture  shipped  in  knocked-down  state,  etc. 

1407.  Agencies. — A  Johannesburg  commercial  broker  is  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  agencies  for  the  Transvaal  and  Khodesia.  Correspondence,  catalogues, 
and  f.o.b.  prices  requested. 

1408.  Agencies  in  South  Africa. — A  South  African  firm  of  agents,  with  offices 
in  the  principal  centres  of  the  Union,  are  seeking  Canadian  agencies.  Organized 
departmental^  for  agency  purposes.    Will  take  up  any  line  except  machinery. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi' 
tions  are  satisfactory. 
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R.S.    A  Canadian  who  Berved  iu  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
ticli  be  will  visil   England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Lta  y,  ft]  d  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.    He  would  like  to  repre- 
Ben1  Canadian  manufacturing  firms.    Me  lias  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
aery,  building  Bupplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  U.S.  Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May.  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
in\  est  igation. 

58.  U.S.  Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

c'.1.  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission  with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada. 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
resentative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
ing  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

GO.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  .arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  T/as  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 

y,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
aarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.    Would  undertake  commis- 

qs  or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.    Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
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NEW  LINE  OF  CARGO  STEAMERS  IN  TRANS-PACIFIC  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  writes  under  date  June  14  on  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  line  of  cargo  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Austral- 
asian ports: — 

It  is  announced  that  the  General  Steamship  Corporation  are  inaugurating  a 
monthly  cargo-carrying  line  of  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  ports.  Their  itinerary  (while  not  definitely  fixed)  will  probably  include 
calls  at  Honolulu,  Auckland,  Adela:de,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Newcastle.  The 
pioneer  steamer  was  to  have  left  San  Francisco  on  June  10,  to  be  followed  by  another 
steamer  on  July  11.  These  vessels  are  stated  to  have  a  deadweight  capacity  of  9,000 
tons  and  are  oil-burning.  The  entry  of  these  steamers  into  the  Australian  trade  is 
of  considerable  moment  to  the  old-established  shipping  services  across  the  Pacific, 
and  they  point  to  renewed  endeavours  for  the  exploitat'on  of  United  States  enter- 
prises in  both  exports  to  and  imports  from  Australia. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  4;  Empress  of  France, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  August  11. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  7 ;  Canadian  Trapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  14;  Metagama,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  14. 

To  London. — Canadian  Trooper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  July  28;  Indianola,  Cunard  Line,  about  July  31;  Flolbroolr,  C.P.O.S.  Lino, 
about  August  6;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  7;  Vcrentia,  Cunard  Line, 
about  August  7;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  about  August  10;  Montezuma,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  10;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  13;;  Canadian  Navigator, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  11;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  17;  Dundridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  18;  Tunisian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Cahotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  July  31;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  1;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  August  7;  Canadian 
Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  7;  Pretorian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  IS. 

To  Southampton. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July  30. 

To  Avonmoutii  Dock  (Bristol). — Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  I  ; 
Louisiana,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  22:  Turcoman,  Dominion  L'nc,  about 
August  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Governmenl  Merchant 
Marino,  Ltd.,  about  August  20. 

To  MANCHESTER. — Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  1  : 
Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Laners,  about  August  11;  Manchester  Division, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  August  18. 

To  HULL. — Rossano,  Furness  Line,  about  August  — 

To  TvEitit. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  about  August  3;  Cairngowan,  Thomson 
L1#ne,  about  August  10. 

To  Belfast. — BaUygatty  Head.  TToad  Line,  about  August  8. 
To  Dunlin. — Bamore  TTcad.  Head  Line,  about  August  25. 

*  These  sailinqs  are  not  complete,  hut  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings  supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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I  Antwerp.  Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Kino,  about  July  30;  Holbrook, 
(  P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  August  6<;  Moftisfont,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about 
Augusl  T:  M i>ntc:uma.  CP.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  August  10;  Baisford,  C.P.O.S. 
L  ne,  aboul  Augusl  IT;  Dunbridge,  O.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  August  18. 

fo  ROTTERDAM.    Fan  ad  Head  Head  Line,  about  August  0. 

Do  Bambi  KG.    Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  4. 

I  Savre.  Manoa.  Kranranda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  August  5j  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.,  about  August  13;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.,  about 
August  20. 

ro    Bordeaux.    Manoa,    Francanda    Line   (Canada   Steamship  Lines,  general 
;im  utsL  about  August  5. 

To  Sr.  NazaIRE. — A Utom,  Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  August  15. 

Co  Soi  in  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  EPzabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Dclagoa  Bay). —  New  Mexico,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  July  30;  Jebba,  Elder- 
Dempster  Pine,  about  August  15. 

To  West  Africa  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Bassam, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  July  25. 

Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Kaikoura,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  July  31. 

To  qIontevtdeo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Oregon,  Houston  Line,  about  July 

31. 

To  Rio  de  -I  wi.iRO,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  30. 

Do  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  11. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Sower,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  August  3. 

To  Indta  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Hellenes,  Houston  Line,  about  July  27; 
lura,  Ellerman  Bucknalls,  about  July  31;  Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25. 

From  St.  John. 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Importer,  Eurness.  Withy  &  Co.,  about  July  30. 
To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  August  8. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
August  6. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  S  r.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  L,  Earquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  August  1. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Exporter,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  15;  Waimarino,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
about  August  8;  Wairima,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about  August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.,  about  August  17. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Ilcimie  Maru,  Transoceanic  Company,  late 
July. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  abont  August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Mont  eagle,  C.P.O.S., 
about  September  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  26. 


SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  lias  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Annuaire  du  Canada,  1910. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4;  1901,  Vol.  1;  Population, 

1901,  Vol.  3;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly,  Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Elections  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.     (English  and  French.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917,  1918. 
Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Casada,  1908. 
Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on    a   Dispute   between    the   Bell   Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pcrc  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1890-1909,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 
B     9     Webb,    Canadian   Government    Trad©    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 


Commlaaloner,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 

\  rea.      C\it>/e  Address,  Canadian. 
Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
HO  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

B  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Calxa 
fP.O  Box)  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  office,  Rua 
GonQalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
ae;ent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

HL  A.  Chisholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
129  0.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

lie  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

I  ndia. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c,  o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House.  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Commissioner,     vie     Carlo     Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  50-B 
Main    street.     Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,   Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.    Egan,    Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 
Street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner.  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John    street,     Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

3.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiania,    Norway.     Cable  Address  Bontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Uurry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon.  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canviission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  14  63  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil  I 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and   Newfoundland,    248    St.    James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta,  India,  that 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 
Cullers  Art. 

Elfftrif  Light  Inspection  Act. 
tins  Inspection  Aft. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Aft. 

inspection  and  Salf  Aft. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Potrolonni  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Marh  and  Design  Act. 
Timlin-  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Prodticts  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Go rm a n  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces.  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    IT,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,'  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  1915,  Occupations^ 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics.  . 

Part    n.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I.  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV.  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Renort  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Bom  Population. 
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CANADIANS  SHOULD  PUSH  TRADE  IN  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  new  preferential  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies  should  open  a  new  era  of  development  in  our  trade  with  those  colonies.  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  food  products  and  manufactured  good's  should  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  extension  -of  the  preferential  tariff  which  will  give  Canada  an 
immense  advantage  over  foreign  countries. 

We  commence  the  publication  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  this  week  of  a  series  of 
articles  describing  the  climate,  natural  resources  and  people  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  written  by  Mr.  Watson  Griffin.  The  first  article  begins  on  page  292.  These 
articles  were  published  in  book  form  some  time  ago,  but  never  appeared  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  The  demand  for  the  book  was  so  great  that  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted. 
Requests  for  information  about  the  British  West  Indies  are  constantly  being  received, 
showing  a  widespread  interest  in  these  colonies. 

CLOCK  MOVEMENTS — IMPORTATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  July  6,  1920. — There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  for  various  makes  and  grades  of  clock  move- 
ments. An  importing  agent,  who  was  formerly  also  a  manufacturer  of  clock  move- 
ments in  a  small  way,  informs  the  Trade  Commissioner  that  the  supply  from  France 
and  the  United  States  is  neither  entirely  satisfactory  nor  adequate  at  the  present 
time. 

Previous  to  the  war  two  very  fine  clock  movements  sold  largely  in  this  market — 
one  made  in  Germany  and  the  other  in  Great  Britain.  They  were  in  1914  so  similar 
that  only  an  expert,  it  is  stated,  could  tell  them  apart.  When  a  small  improvement 
was  made  by  the  Germans  it  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  British  manufacturers,  and 
similarly  any  improvements  made  by  the  Brit:sh  company  were  soon  followed  by 
the  German  manufacturers.  This  keen  rivalry  led  to  a  large  and  satisfactory  produc- 
tion. When  the  war  broke  out  the  supply  from  Germany  of  course  ceased,  and  has 
since  not  been  resumed.  The  continuation  of  the  war  w'tnossed  great  disorganiza- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  much  less  production,  in  the  British  manufactories. 

At  the  present  time,  a  leading  importer  states,  some  very  satisfactory  move 
rnents  are  coming  in  from  France  and  some  from  the  United  States,  but  not  enough 
to  supply  demand.  In  addition,  the  kinds  of  movements  which  this  market  could 
most  readily  absorb  are  not  to  be  had,  either  from  home  manufacturers  or  from  abroad. 

A  Scottish  importer  (see  Tradte  Inquiry  No.  L49'3  in  this  is^ue  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin)  inqu'res  whether  there  is  any  concern  in  Canada  able  to  fill  the  require- 
ment^ of  this  market  as  detailed  above.    He  asks  particularly  for: — 

Pendulum  clock  movements; 

Cylinder  timepiece  movements; 

Lever  timepiece  movements; 

Ship's  lever  movements 

of  all  grades,  but  particularly  the  very  best  are  desired.  The  Scottish  importer  is- 
prepared  to  arrange  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cases  here,  if  desired.  TTc  is  also  pre- 
pared to  furnish  samples  of  movements  desired  and  cases  which  would  be  in  most 
demand. 
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NEW  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  OCEAN  SERVICES  STEAMER  LAUNCHED  ON 

CLYDE. 

Drade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  July  6,  L920.  The  twin-screw  steamer  Mon i 'calm,  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted  of  the  three  being  buill  in  the  yards  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Company, 
Limited,  Clydebank,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  was  launched  on  July  3. 

rhe  Montcalm's  dimensions  are:  Length  on  waterline,  563  feet;  breadth,  70  feet; 
depth  to  boal  deck,  68  feet;  gross  tonnage,  16,200  tons.  The  ship  is  constructed  to 
carry  2,000  passengers  in  two  classes. 

The  increase  in  cost  of  shipbuilding  has  been  strongly  illustrated  in  the  building 
of  these  Bhips.  Sir  Thomas  Fisher,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services,  stated  at  the  launching  that  the  company  set  out  to  build  four  vessels  in 
L916,  and  the  price  upon  which  the  directors  calculated  had  been — he  would  not  like 
to  say  doubled,  but  very  greatly  enhanced.  There  had  been  constant  rises  in  wages 
to  all  classes  of  men,  and  this  had  Upset  their  calculations  in  financing  the  ships. 
Unless  some  finality  could  be  reached,  there  would  not  be  so  many  orders  coming 
along  in  the  future  as  in  the  last  few  years.  He  strongly  urged  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  should  get  back  to  the  time  when  a  ship  could  be  built  for  a  fixed  sum;  when 
directors  would  know  what  a  ship  was  going  to  cost,  and  when  they  would  not  have 
to  set  out  in  the  dark  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  see  their  costs  practically  doubled. 
That,  he  was  afraid,  would  happen  to  some  of  those  now  having  ships  built  in  this 
country.  It'  that  happened  there  would  be  no  orders,  and  we  should  proceed  from  the 
height  of  a  boom  to  a  slump,  which  would  be  most  disastrous  of  all  to  the  workmen, 
whose  own  actions  have  brought  this  state  of  affairs  about. 

Sir  Thomas  Bell,  speakmg  on  behalf  of  the  builders,  said  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  that  it  was  not  only  shipbuilders  and  their  employees  who  were  to  blame. 
They  had  had  dealings  with  shipowners  who  would  practically  give  anything  to  get 
their  ships  completed,  and  the  unfortunate  shipbuilder  was  really  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  That  was  why  prices  had  become  abnormal.  With  the  reduction 
of  hours  and  the  altered  standard  of  living  of  the  workers,  they  did  not  believe  that 
of  ships  or  wages  could  well  come  back  to  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
ndeavour  was  being  made,  continued  Sir  Thomas,  to  offset  these  increased  costs 
by  improving  their  mechanical  appliances,  so  that  in  future  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde 
would  be  able,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  by  expenditure  of  capital,  to  meet  the 
world's  competition. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  other  two  vessels  under  order  would  be  completed  next 
spring,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  will  not  be  launched  until  some  months  later. 
This  is  due  to  the  desire  to  keep  down  the  costs.  Several  of  the  speakers  dur'ng  the 
launching  ceremony  snoke  of  their  des're  to  promote  trade  intercourse  between  the 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  chairman  stated:  "We  are  all  Empire 
builders  nowadays,  and  it  is  that  feeling  which  gives  us  the  sense  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTY  ON  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  1^ 

ITALY. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  exemption  from  Italian  Customs  import  duty  accorded  in  October  last  to 
white  paper,  in  rolls,  for  newspapers,  has  been  continued  in  force  until  August  31, 
1920,  by  an  Italian  Royal  Decree  dated  5th  June,  and  published  in  the  Gazetta  Ufflcialp 
on  22nd  June. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney,  June  16,  1920. — Importers  are  watching  the  developments  abroad  with 
keen  interest  and  not  a  little  anxiety  owing  to  the  many  reports  received  from  various 
trade  centres  regarding  falling  prices  abroad.  Stocks  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are 
necessarily  light  under  the  circumstances,  and  many  are  either  exhausted  or  on  the 
verge  of'  exhaustion.  Prices,  however,  have  not  appreciably  fallen  as  the  result  of 
these  reports,  but  in  a  few  lines  where  the  demand  is  insistent  and  the  articles  scarce 
prices  are  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  rise. 

The  drought  which  has  afflicted  New  South  Wales  for  so  many  months  has  of 
late  shown  signs  of  breaking.  Rain  has  fallen  in  many  districts  where  it  is  sadly 
needed,  and  crops  which  were  late  in  germinating  show  good  prospects  as  compared 
with  those  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Prohibited  Importations  of  Brushware  on  Account  of  Anthrax. 

A  proclamation  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Governor  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  prohibiting  the  importation  of  shavi'ng  and  other  toilet  brushes 
containing  the  hair  of  animals  from  Eastern  or  Southeastern  Asia,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  the  East  Indian  islands,  or  the  Philippine  islands,  the  reason  for  the  proclama- 
tion being  that  cases  of  anthrax  have  been  directly  traced  as  the  result  of  Using 
In  ash  ware  from  the  places  above  mentioned. 

Export  of  Rabbit  Skins. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  Customs  has  notified  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
remove  all  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  rabbit  skins.  Exporters  of  rabbit  skins 
will  not  therefore  be  required  to  obtain  permits  to  export  in  future,  unless  the  pro- 
posed destination  is  in  one  of  the  countries  to  which  export  is  generally  restricted. 

Copra  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Owing  to  the  European  market  for  copra  being  practically  closed,  the  effect  on  . 
the  export  of  copra  from  the  South  Sea  islands  has  been  that  considerable  quantities 
have  been  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

Recent  figures  published  at  Sydney  state  that  the  value  of  exports  from  Samoa 
to  the  United  States  from  the  year  1914  are  as  under:  1914,  $97,829;  1915,  $580,428; 
1916,  $673,448;  1917,  $1,158,385;  1918,  $1,132,953;  1919,  $2,027,253. 

Manufacture  of  Leather  from  Rabbit  Skins. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  rabbit  skins  of  late  years  has  been  very  noticeable 
and  the  consequent  greater  commercialization  of  the  rabbit  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowlpdge.  Hitherto,  however,  the  actual  pelt  of  the  animal  has  been  wasted,  as 
efforts  to  utilize  it  as  leather  have  been  fruitless.  The  ordinary  process  of  removing 
the  fur  has  destroyed  the  pelt,  which  is  usually  torn  to  p'eces  and  afterwards  sold 
at  a  low  price  for  making  gelatine,  etc. 
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I  onsiderable  experimenting  has  taken  place  of  late,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a 
I  rocesa  baa  been  discovered  by  which  the  pell  of  a  rabbit  can  be  turned  into  leather, 
while  the  fur  can  st;U  be  used  as  al  present  for  hat-making  purposes,  etc.  It  is  stated 
thai  the  fur  is  not  damaged  in  any  way  by  the  process  and  that  hats  of  excellent 
,;uality  are  made  from  it.  The  skins  arc  soaked  in  a  chemical  mixture  which 
toughens  the  pelts  ami  loosens  the  fur,  and  the  pelts  when  tanned  make  a  very  flexible 
light  leather. 

rhe  company  which  has  been  formed  al  Sydney  in  connection  with  the  "'ndustry 
to  handle  100,000  -kins  per  week,  which  would  represent  25,000  pounds  'of 

leather. 

New  South  Wales  Wool  Season  1919-20. 

The  wool  appraisemenl  season  1919-20  is  practically  over,  only  one  small  clearing- 
1  Beries  being  left.    The  season  has  been  a  very  successful  one  and  the  machinery 
-  worked  smoothly.    The  turnover  for  the  season  will  probably  amount  to  715,000 
i  3,  which  would  compare  with  753,000  bales  last  season — a  satisfactory  result  con- 
sidering  the   drought.     Throughout   the  season  there  has  been  in  all  twenty-two 
appraisement  -cries  in  Sydney,  and  the  work  has  been  spread  over  a  much  longer 
I  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  normal  auction  conditions. 

far  as  the  top  prices  are  concerned,  the  records  of  the  past  season  are  well  up 
to  war-time  figures.    Merino  fleece  equalled  the  30f  pence  obtained  last  season,  and 
bred  fleece  agam  realized  up  to  27i  pence,  and  comeback  fleece  29i  pence.  Merino 
-  touched  24  pence,  as  against  231  pence  last  season;  broken,  26  pence,  as  com- 
pared  with  -Ml  pence;  and  pieces,  ®5i  pence,  as  against  23|  pence. 

In  the  scoured  division,  clothing  wool  has  touched  49  pence,  which  is  the  highest 
inl  of  modern  times  in  Sydney  and  compares  with  48(  pence  the  two  previous  seasons. 
S  u  red  combing  was  appraised  at  48  pence,  as  compared  with  47|  pence  during  the 
'lis  season  and  46 f  pence  two  years  ago.  Scoured  cross-bred  realized  up  to  40 
pence,  as  against  39|  pence  last  season,  and  skin  wool  made  414  pence,  as  against  43 
pence  last  season.  Much  of  the  wool  appraised  during  the  last  two  seasons  has  not 
yet  been  shipped,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  bales 
await  shipment  in  Australia. 

Manufacture  of  Wire  Rope  in  New  South  Wales. 

Among  the  many  commodities  of  which  there  was  a  great  shortage  during  the 
war  period  that  of  wire  rope  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable,  and  at  times  many 
descriptions  of  wire  rope  were  unobtainable.  As  a  consequence,  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  establish  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.  (60  nrles  from  Sydney)  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  wire  rope,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  many  subsidiary  indus- 
tries now  springing  up  at  Newcastle  and  drawing  their  material  from  the  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company's  steel  works  at  that  port.  Australia  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  wire  ropes  and  cables  for  use  in  the  mining,  shipping,  and  many  other  indus- 
tries, so  that  there  is  a  large  market  available  for  the  output  of  the  works. 

Manufacture  of  Safes  at  Sydney. 

A  well-known  firm  of  safemakers  intend  to  open  extensive  wrorks  at  Sydney  in 
the  near  future,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  perfected  for  the  manufacture  of 
safes,  strong-room  doors,  and  other  security  adjuncts,    which   have   hitherto  been 

imported. 

New  Steamship  Line  to  Sydney. 

Advices  have  just  been  received  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  new 
line  of  steamers  to  enter  the  cargo  trade  between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  stated  that  the  vessels  will  be  of  10,000  tons  each,  oil  burners,  and  that 
the  service  will  be  monthly. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE.* 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

n. 

Economic  Survey  of  Greece. 

two  principal  divisions. 

In  any  economic  study  of  Greece  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes  may  best  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Old  and  New  Greece.  By  Old  Greece  is,  meant  that  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  Greeks  before  the  wars  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  1912-13, 
while  New  Greece  includes  all  that  area  added  to  the  kingdom  by  the  treat:e&  of 
London  and  Athens  which  concluded  these  Balkan  struggles.  It  is  hardly  in  the 
province  of  this  report  to  hazard  any  estimate  as  to  what  will  constitute  the  fully 
enlarged  Greece  of  the  present  peace  treaty,  as  to  date  of  writing  the  Near  Eastern 
question  is  not  definitely  settled. 

Old  Greece. 

Old  Greece  as  just  defined  is  made  up  of  (a)  continental  Greece  (excluding  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus),  (b)  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  south  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth;  (c)  the 
iEgean  Sea  islands  of  (1)  Euboea,  along  the  Boeotian  and  Attica  coasts;  (2)  the 
Cyclades  group,  forming  a  southern  prolongation  of  Euboea  and  comprised  of  some 
220  islands,  of  which  but  24,  however,  are  of  any  appreciable  importance,  and  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  especially  Syra,  Naxos,  Andros,  Tinos,  Mikonos,  Thermia, 
Seriphos,  Paros,  and  Amorgos;  and  (3)  the  Sporados  group  of  islands,  to  the  north 
of  the  Cyclades  and  approaching  the  gulf  of  Volo,  and  of  which  only  four  of  the 
twenty  are  inhabited;  and  (d)  the  Ionian  Sea  islands  along  the  western  coast  of 
Greece  proper,  including  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante. 

New  Greede. 

New  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  (a)  Macedonia,  (b)  Ep;rus,  (c)  the 
island  of  Crete,  (d)  the  JEgean  islands  of  Mitylene,  Samathrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos, 
Tenedos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Nikara. 

EXTENT  OF  TERRITORY  AND  POPULATION. 

What,  then,  is  the  extent  and  the  population  of  this  territory  which  makes  up 
of  Greece  of  to-day?  According  to  the  latest  statistics  Old  Greece  has  a  superficial 
area  of  64,679'  square  k;lometres  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,950,850,  while  New 
Greece  extends  over  a  surface  area  of  60,000  square  kilometres  and  has  a  population 
of  1,909,150.  Thus  the  total  area  of  Greece  amounts  to  124,679  square  kilometres, 
with  an  approximate  population  in  1917  of  4,860,000,  including  refugees.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-13  almost  doubled  the  area  of 
Greece  and  added  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants  to  the  population.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  shortly  after  the  War  of  Independence  in  1821-32  Greece's  population  was 
but  750,000.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  feminine  element  in  the  population 
of  Greece  is  less  numerous  than  in  any  other  European  country. 


"The  first  instalment  of  this  report,  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 
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Appended  :s  a  statistical  table  giving  detailed  figures  of  Greece's  area  and  popu- 
lation:— 


1  Mvisions 
Old  Civere— 

Continental  Greece .  . 
Euboea  and  Sporados. 
Cyelodes   Islands..  . 

Peloponnesus  

Ionian  Islands.  .    .  . 


Total 


New  Greece  

Macedonia  

Epirus  

Crete  

Mityhne.   Imhros,  Tenedos,  Samathrace 

Chios  '  

Sam os  and  Nikaria  


Total. 


Square, 
kilometres. 

33,239 
4,199 

2,69'5 
2  2',  2  01 
2,345 


64,679 
60,000 


Population. 
1,568,400 

130,650 
975,800 
276,000 


2,950,850 


900,000 
254,000 
336,150 
250,000 
90,000 
79,000 


Grand  total 


124,679 


1,909,150 


4,860,000 


Urban  Population. 

A.s  65  per  cen1  of  the  Greeks  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  according  to  M.  Tsouderos 
in  his  admirable  economic  work  on  Greece,  and  as  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom 
is  bu1  1,860,000,  there  are  evidently  few  large  cities  in  Greece.  The  only  census 
figuri  3  available  for  the  urban  centres  of  Old  and  New  Greece  are  those  for  1907  and 
1913  respectively. 

According  to  these  returns  the  cities  over  10,000,  in  order  of  size,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Cities. 

Population. 

Cities. 

Population. 

  175,000 

  18,670 

  160,000 

  17,500 

  74,500 

  17,100 

  51,000 

  16,800 

  45,000 

  16,800 

  30,400 

  16,700 

  29,000 

  16,600 

Syra  

  27,700 

  15,900 

  25,185 

Tripoli  

....    .  .  15,900 

Canea  

  24,399 

  20,300 

The  population  of  Athens  to-day,  however,  is  estimated  at  250,000;  that  of 
Pineus  at  100,000,  and  that  of  Salonica  at  150,000. 


PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

If  a  glance  be  given  to  the  physical  map  of  Greece  the  complexity  of  its  contour 
and  the  variety  of  its  natural  features  are  at  once  evident.  Two  things  immediately 
the  attention :  (a)  the  extended  coastline,  which  is  proportionally  twice  as  long 
as  that  of  Great  Britain  or  France.  With  the  exception  of  regions  of  Thessaly,  no 
part  of  Greece  is  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea;  (b)  the  fold  of  mountains  which 
traverses  the  penmsula  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  which  is  the  principal  factor 
rlctf-rmining  the  configuration  of  the  country.  This  Dinaric  Alpine  fold  runs  in 
many  parallel  ridges  which  alternate  with  deep  longitudinal  valleys,  where  the  soil, 

ever,  such  as  the  plains  of  Boeotia  and  the  plateau  of  Arcadia,  is  generally  rich 
and  fertile,  or  with  mountain  basis  in  the  form  of  marshes,  lakes,  or  gulfs. 

The  absence  of  any  extended  plains  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  against  which 
Greek  agriculture  has  had  to  contend,  the  only  plain  of  any  extent  be'ng  that  of 
Thessaly. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  and  atmospheric  conditions  of  classical  Greece,  it  is  believed,  have 
persisted  on  to  the  present  time.  The  destruction  of  forests,  however,  has  deprived 
Greece  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  rainfall  and  has  lessened  her  soil  reserve,  thus 
modifying  the  state  of  agriculture.  Most  heights  are  therefore  bare  rocks  and  most 
streams  dry  by  midsummer. 

The  variety  of  local  climatic  contrasts  between  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  is  due 
to  the  general  contour  of  the  country  and  depends  upon  the  natural  effects  of  diversity 
in  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  country.  Spring  is  a  very  short  season  and 
the  sun  is  generally  hot  by  the  end  of  March.  In  the  Archipelago  districts  the 
summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  winds  from  the  Near  East,  but  these  are  followed  in 
late  summer  by  the  dry  and  unhealthy  sirocco.  The  fall  is  the  season  of  humid'  ty, 
especially  in  October  and  November,  while  the  winter,  even  if  mild,  is  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  recurrence  of  biting  north  winds  from  the  mountains.  Snow  seldom  falls 
in  the  maritime  and  lowland  district,  and  frost  is  here  extremely  rare.  In  the 
northern  highlands  the  winters  are  often  severe. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  of  Greece  varies  from  46-4  to  52 °F.  in 
January,  from  75  to  84°F.  in  July,  and  from  62-6  to  66°F.  for  the  whole  year. 

The  high  western  ridges  precipitate  most  of  the  moisture — a  fact  which  gives 
eastern  Greece  more  sunny  days  than,  for  example,  Corfu.  Clear  air  is  generally 
characteristic  of  Greece,  and  fogs  and  mists  are  almost  unknown. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  an  interview  which  the  writer  had  with  Mr.  Yenizelos,  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  there  was  emphasized  the  pre-eminent  place  which  agriculture  was  likely 
to  occupy  in  the  development  of  Greece's  economic  life.  In  fact,  it  was  on  agricul- 
ture and  the  mercantile  marine  rather  than  on  industry — important  though  this  latter 
was  to  the  nation — that  the  Prime  Minister  believed  the  Greece  of  to-morrow  would 
depend.  It  will  be  well  therefore  to  examine  in  detail  what  th's  agriculture  is  and 
to  correlate  its  progress,  both  actual  and  potential,  to  Canadian  interests.  An 
examination  of  the  agrarian  problem  naturally  comes  first. 

DIFFICULTIES  CONNECTED  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  predicted  that  farming  in  Greece  has  been  by  the  nature 
of  things  no  easy  undertaking.  The  end  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  1832  found 
the  lands  of  Greece  in  what  seemed  then  a  virtually  unreclaimable  position.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  French  commercial  attache  to  the  Near  East — M.  Lefeuvre- 
Meaulle — "  the  ground  of  Greece  for  ten  long  years  of  struggle  was  subjected  by  the 
Turkish  oppressor  to  every  imaginable  material  outrage.  For  hundreds  of  leagues 
at  a  stretch,  buildings,  trees,  hedges,  walls — all  were  destroyed,  burned  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  The  Turk  in  his  customary  manner  razed  everything  to  the  level 
of  the  soil,  and  even  the  roads  themselves  were  wiped  out.  When  the  enemy  was 
finally  beaten  it  seemed,  indeed,  that  no  human  effort  could  ever  repair  the  immensity 
of  the  disaster."  Without  a  realization  of  this  complete  and  absolute  desolation  no 
just  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  agricultural  progress  in  evidence  to-day. 

In  the  second  place,  the  configuration  of  the  soil  is  greatly  against  any  extensive 
cultivation.  For  this  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  is  principally  respon- 
sible. 

Of  the  total  surface  of  the  old  kingdom— viz.,  6,429,610  hectares  (16,074,025 
acres) — there  are  but  1,286,583  hectares  (3,216,457  acres)  of  level  ground  or  plains. 
Over  against  this  figure  are  5,055,122  hectares  (12,137,805  acres)  covered  by  moun- 
tains and  87,005  hectares  (219,762  acres)  occupied  by  lakes  or  marshes.  Tn  point  of 
fact,  therefore,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  easily  tillable,  while  in  ibe  Cyclades 
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islands  the  percentage  is  bul  11  per  cent.  Bind  in  *Etolia  and  Acarnania  only  6  per 
cent    Depending,  moreover,  on  this  mountainous  structure  of  Greece  is  the  added  diffi- 
>s  of  constructing  internal  means  of  transportation.    This  difficulty 
is  the  more  accentuated  as  Greece  possesses  no  navigable  rivers.    Another  point  to 
mind  is  the  fad  thai  even  those  plains  existing  are  often  subject  to  partial 
wing    to    the    rains,    which    arc    rendered   baneful   on   account  of  the 
leforestation  of  the  mountains.    And  still  another  consideration  is  the  presence  of 
many  marshlands  with  the'r  inevitable  accompaniment  of  malaria,  even  in  some  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  country. 

S  i  much  for  Old  Greece.    When  one  comes  to  study  the  situation,  however,  in 
NT<      Greece,  there  is   found  in  general  the  same  configuration  of  territory,  while 
Greece  here  inherited  from  the  Turkish  maladministration  acute  agricultural  prob- 
Macedonia  and  Thossaly.    To  put  this  state  of  things  briefly,  it  may  be 
that  in  Macedonia  the  Turkish  Government  ceded  vast  extensions  of  territory 
urites,  who  :n  turn  lei  out  the  territory  to  farmers  on  the  most  restrictive  and 
..   ting  ti  rms.    The  unfortunate  peasant  found  himself  virtually  between  two  mill- 
stones   the  landed  proprietor,  who  was  generally  an  absentee  landlord,  and  the  tax 
Wha1  .  -.  apod  the  one  would  be  largely  taken  away  by  the  second,  with 
the  social  result  that  the  peasant's  lot  was  a  most  slavish  existence — he  himself 
n1  and  conservative,  and  with  the  economic  consequence  that  the  farmer  took 
comparatively  little,  if  any,  interest  in  his  agriculture. 

In  Thessaly,  ceded  to  Greece  in  1881,  the  land  situation  was  no  better,  and  per- 
haps presented  an  even  more  pressing  problem.  It  is  stated  that  in  1881,  of  the  658 
ages  "iily  IDS  were  free,  while  the  remainder,  called  "  tchiflicks," 
belonged  to  a  Turkish  master,  where  the  peasant  was  little  more  than  a  serf.  It  was 
the  metayer  system  of  farming,  but  dehumanized.  The  peasant  was  ground  under 
the  heel  of  the  tax  farmer,  and  there  were  years  when  not  even  the  seed  for  the  next 
year's  crop  was  left  him.  Thus  agr culture  also  in  Thessaly — which  contains  the 
richest  agricultural  lands  of  Greece — presented  a  most  deplorable  state. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  find  that  agriculture  in  Greece  has  been  hampered  prin- 
cipally by  the  following:  (1)  the  Turk's  wholesale  destruction  of  agricultural  lands 
and  roads;  (2)  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country;  (3)  the  absence  of  nav'g- 
!e  rivers;  (4)  the  continual  damage  done  by  the  rains;  (5)  the  presence  in  Greece 
of  marshlands  and  malaria;  (6)  the  lack  at  one  time  of  any  vital  interest  in  agricul- 
ture in  two  of  Greece's  richest  provinces,  viz.,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly — the  com- 
inquiry  in  1895  found  that  only  two  proprietors  in  Thessaly  had  taken 
any  interest  in  scientific  cultivation,  while  in  Macedonia  the  landlord  was  generally 
an  absentee;  and  (7)  the  servile  state  of  the  peasant  farmers  themselves.  Further, 
in  appreciating  the  agricultural  task  so  far  accomplished  by  Greece,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  additional  facts  that  the  methods  of  cultivation  throughout  Greece  have 
been  for  the  most  part  very  elementary,  that  irrigation  has  been  largely  wanting 
where  most  needed,  and  that  native  capital  has  taken  only  an  apathetic  interest. 
Sparsity  of  population,  bad  roads,  the  prevalence  of  usury,  the  uncertainty  of  boun- 
daries, the  growing  distaste  for  rural  l'fe,  failure  to  rotate  crops,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  field  mice,  especially  in  Thessaly,  have  also  retarded  agricultural  progress. 

AMELIORATIONS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

The  policy  of  the  Greek  Government,  however,  has  done  much  to  better  the  agri- 
cultural position  of  Greece.  In  May,  1917,  the  right  of  buying  up  the  great  landed 
estates  of  Macedonia  was  conceded  to  their  old  owners  under  the  Turk:sh  domination 
on  the  condition  that  one-fifth  of  the  ground  was  turned  over  to  the  state.  To  Greek 
soldiers,  moreover,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Balkan  wars  the  privilege 
was  given  of  taking  up  10  hectares  (25  acres)  of  public  lands  in  Macedonia  and  to 
sell  land  to  gTOups  of  peasants  when  such  appropriations  were  considered  in  the  public 
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interest.  The  amount  charged  the  peasant  for  these  lands  corresponded  with  the  sum 
of  indemnification  which  the  state  paid  to  the  old  proprietors  plus  expenses  connected 
with  the  transfer,  and  was  to  be  fully  paid  up  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  in  annual 
instalments  by  the  peasant  in  thirty  years.  Each  group  of  these  peasants  form  an  agri- 
cultural society,  which  is  directed  by  a  secretary  appointed  by  the  Government,  who 
collects  the  yearly  payment  due  to  the  state  and  who  interests  himself  o?i  behalf  of 
the  farmers  in  the  next  season's  sowing,  in  the  use  of  agricultural  machnery,  and 
generally  in  the  economic  needs  of  the  territory.  These  associations  are  also  sup- 
ported by  loans  granted  by  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  and  by  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Macedonia. 

Much  of  the  same  policy  has  also  been  followed  out  in  Thessaly,  where  :n  1907  the 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Thessaly  bought  up  635,782  stremma  (158,945  acres)  of  land 
partitioned  it  among  peasants,  with  the  result  that  but  264  tchifiicks  remained.  More- 
over, later  Government  legislation  in  1911  prevented  the.  peasant  proprietor  from 
being  driven  off  the  land  on  which  he  had  been  born  and  reared. 

Finally  in  this  connection  there  may  be  mentioned  another  law  of  1917  which, 
besides  extending  to  the  rest  of  Greece  the  same  principle  of  appropriation  and  instal- 
lation of  peasants  applied  to  Macedonia,  authorized  the  divisioning  of  every  domain 
in  the  kingdom  which  surpassed  100  hectares  (250  acres).  In  practice,  however,  only 
that  port 'on  of  land  is  appropriated  which  is  needed  to  instal  comfortably  the  peasants 
as  the  necessity  of  extended  estates  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  is  recognized. 

These  properties  may  be  bought  up  directly  by  the  State  or  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, to  whom  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  will  make  loans,  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  up  to  four-fifths  of  the  landed  value. 

This  enfranchisement  of  property,  therefore,  and  the  raising  of  the  farmer  class 
from  a  status  of  serfdom  has  done  much  already  to  stimulate  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  AND  SYNDICATES. 

Nor  has  the  Government  overlooked  the  important  question  of  agricultural  credit. 
In  1914  Mr.  Venizelos  arranged  with  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  to  grant  agricul- 
tural credits  up  to  25,000,000  drachmas  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  State  also 
caused  the  rural  banks  which  existed  in  New  Greece  to  be  transformed  into  important 
credit  institutions,  v;z.,  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Macedonia  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  the  iEgean  Islands,  and  obliged  by  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  by  a  con- 
\ention  of  1914  to  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  State  another  25,000,000  drachmas 
at  4  per  cent  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  State  has  also  given  its  practical  support  to  the  agricultural  syndicate  move- 
ment throughout  Greece.  Of  the  670  of  these  organizations  existing  in  January, 
1916,  and  whose  membership  then  reached  27,051,  500  were  directly  interested  in 
agricultural  credit.  The  Government  guarantees  these  associations  and  allows  them 
to  buy  on  credit  at  6  per  cent  interest  the  ploughs,  implements,  and  fertilizers  neces- 
sary for  tilling  the  Boil.  Each  individual  society  borrows  from  the  National  Bank 
and  the  sums  so  loaned  are  divided  among  the  respective  members  in  accordance 
with  their  ability  to  pay,  their  solvency  being  gauged  by  special  Government  function- 
aries. The  most  recent  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  agricultural  syndicates 
in  Greece  had  increased  to  820  with  52,648  members  in  the  beginning  of  1919.  The 
capital  at  that  date  amounted  to  2,515,000  drachmas,  guaranteed  over  and  above  t<> 
the  extent  of  16,000,000  drachmas,  representing  the  liquid  wealth  of  the  members. 

GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Another  progressive  move  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1918,  with  technical  advisers, 
laboratories,  and  special  brandies  devoted  to  the  study  of  plant  maladies,  silk  Culture, 
and  oil  refining.    Agricultural  experimental   stations   have   also   been    opened  and 
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s]  i  iallj  qualified  foreigners  called  in  to  teach  and  counsel  the  farmers  and  to  operate 
th<  stat  one  established.  Moreover,  about  a  hundred  travelling  instructors  pcriodic- 
a]  j  \  >  *.  t  different  agricultural  sections  of  Greece.  There  are  also  in  existence  agri- 
cultural Bohools  throughout  he  country. 

REFORESTATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

The  Government  is  also  taking  an  interest  in  the  reforestation  of  the  mountains 
-  already  a  good  commencement  bas  been  made  over  an  area  of  1,000'  stremma  (250 
and  in  the  draining  of  the  marshes.    In  this  latter  connection  private  initia- 
tive bas  accomplished  at  least  one  really  remarkable  piece  of  work.    A  company 
as  the  Lake  Copais  Corporation,  in  which  English  capital  is  largely  invested, 
-'1  a  Government  concession  to  drain   the  marshes  around  lake  Copa:s  in 
northern  Bceotia.    Some  16,594  hectares  (41,485  acres)  have  up  till  now  been  majde 
suitable  for  agriculture,  yielding  annually  crops  valued  at  3,500,000  drachmas,  while 
100,000  cattle  graze  on  a  part  of  the  reclaimed  territory. 

MODERN    METHOD   OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  Greek  farmer  is  also  coming  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  modern  methods 
£  cultivation    thanks  partially  at  least  to  the  enlightening  policy  of  the  Govern- 
^gricultural  machinery  and  chemical  manures  are  being  used  increasingly, 
.  nd  their  employment  is  destined  to  become  much  more  important. 

IMPROVEMENT  STILL  NEEDED. 

It.  then,  many  are  the  disadvantages  under  which  agriculture  has  been  carried 
on  in  Greece,  it  is  equally  true  that  not  a  little  has  already  been  done  to  ameliorate 
the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  the  agricultural  industry  has  been  placed. 
Much  yet,  however,  remains  to  be  done.    The  capital  now  available  must  be  rendered 
more  utilizable,  the  disintegrating  and  reconstructive  processes  in  New  Greece  must 
be  perfected,  agricultural  credit  better  organized  and  distributed,  surveys  of  land 
extended,  drainage  works  amplified,  greater  attention  given  to  reforestation,  internal 
nnications  improved,  agricultural  education  extended,  competition  in  the  raising 
of  crops  encouraged,  agricultural  maclrnery  more  widely  used,  as  the  agricultural 
are  very  thinly  populated  and  man-labour  will  have  to  be  increasingly  supple- 
mented by  power.    It  would  further  seem  that  agricultural  taxes  in  some  instances 
could  be  advantageously  reduced  and  that  immigration  so  far  as  possible  should  be 
land  and  not  to  foreign  countries.    The  writer  travelled  for  rruies  throughout 
the  r:ch  province  of  Thessaly,  and  only  here  and  there  could  any  houses  or  villages 
be    seen.     Moreover,   skilled   farm   help    would    seem    imperatively   necessary  ;f 
Greece  is  to  produce  those  crops  which  Nature  has  apparently  destined  to  her.  In 
.  then,  the  working  out  of  the  agricultural  problem  in  Greece  will  demand  the 
careful  investment  of  both  brain  and  capital,  and  will  entail  the  wise  application 
and  distribution  of  both  hand  and  machinery  labour. 

DOMINION  OF  CAN  ABA  EXPORT  LICENSES. 

A  memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Customs  (No.  2409-B),  dated  July  22, 
advises  with  regard  to  export  licenses  for  the  below-mentioned  products  as  follows: — 

Sugar. — Licenses  for  the  exportation  of  sugar  are  no  longer  required. 

Gold  Coin,  Gold  Bullion,  and  Fine  Gold  Bars. — Licenses  for  the  exportation  of 
gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  fine  gold  bars  are  under  the  control  of  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Finance. 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Products  (not  including  bread  or  biscuits). — Licenses  for  the 
exportation  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  are  by  statute  under  the  control  of  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  Winnipeg. 
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TRADE  WITH  ROUMANIAN 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
IV. 

Present  Economic  and  Financial  Position. 

The  outstanding-  features  of  the  present  economic  position  in  Roumania  are  the 
deficiency  of  internal  transport,  the  small  amount  of  exports,  and  the  low  exchange 
value  of  the  Roumanian  lei.  These  three  factors  are  closely  interrelated  with  one 
another,  but  the  transport  crisis  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  problem  now  con- 
fronting the  country.  The  exchange  situation  renders  ordinary  trade  with  Roumania 
almost  out  of  the  quest:on  for  the  present,  since  it  is  evident  that  with  the  lei  quoted 
at  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  cents  as  compared  with  a  par  value  of  19-3  cents, 
Roumanian  importers  can  only  pay  cash  for  goods  absolutely  essential.  Credit  there- 
fore becomes  for  a  time  an  important  consideration  in  the  promotion  of  business 
relations  with  reliable  Roumanian  firms  and  organizations.  Negotiations  are  also 
in  progress  with  a  view  to  the  exchange  of  products  on  a  barter  basis.  It  is  necessary 
to  carefully  inquire  into  these  questions  and  also  as  to  how  long  the  present  situation 
is  l'kely  to  continue.  Attention  should  first  be  directed  to  the  important  matter  of 
internal  transport. 

LACK  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  April  25,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  854, 
the  transport  cr'sis  is  chiefly  due  to  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  locomotives  in 
good  working  order.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  railway  system  of  2,200  miles  in 
Old  Roumania,  for  the  needs  of  which  1,000  locomotives  sufficed.  At  the  present 
time  Greater  Roumania  has  a  network  of  4,200  miles  of  railway  and  the  number  of 
locomotives  is  1,965,  of  which  about  550  are  in  service.  Only  about  200  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  in  good  working  order.  When  the  Germans  and  Austrians  evacuated  Rou- 
mania they  took  with  them  most  of  the  locomotives  in  running  order.  The 
Roumanians  later  obtained  many  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock  from  Hungary 
during  their  occupation  of  that  country,  but  these  locomotives  have  been  for  the  most 
part  useless,  since  they  are  not  adapted  to  burning  oil,  the  chief  fuel  used  on  the 
Roumanian  railways,  and  the  majority  are  also  badly  in  need  of  repairs. 

Roumania  has  not  proper  facilities  for  effecting  heavy  repair  work  of  the  kind 
needed  to  restore  most  of  the  idle  locomotives  to  working  efficiency.  The  policy  has 
lately  been  adopted  of  giving  two  or  three  locomotives  at  a  time  over  to  the  private 
workshops  belonging  to  the  oil  and  industrial  companies,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal 
of  repair  work  has  been  done,  although  for  the  most  part  of  a  temporary  character. 
The  large  works  near  Temisoara,  formerly  operated  by  the  Hungarian  State  Railways, 
are  also  being  Utilized  for  repair  work  and  for  converting  into  oil  burners  the  loco- 
motives obtained  from  Hungary  last  year.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  materials, 
although  a  large  amount  of  necessary  supplies  were  brought  in  under  the  credit  for 
£500,000  accorded  by  the  British  Government.  A  British  railway  commission  has 
been  "n  Roumania  for  several  months  studying  the  situation  and  recommending  what 
supplies  should  be  obtained  under  the  credit  referred  to.  This  commission  is  now 
winding  up  its  affairs. 

Nearly  all  the  railway  bridges  destroyed  by  the  Germans  on  leaving  the  country 
have  been  temporarily  repaired  by  the  Roumanians,  so  that  trains  can  be  operated 
without  interruption.  The  long  bridge  over  the  Danube  on  the  line  to  Oonstnntza, 
which  was  blown  up  by  the  Roumaninn^  in  1910,  has,  kowever,  not  yet  been  repaired, 
and  trains  have  to  cross  the  damaged  section  on  pontoons. 

♦The  preceding1  articles  of  this  series  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  858,,  859. 
and  860. 
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A  noticeable  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  railways  has  recently  been 
i  5ul1  of  the  above  measures,  but  the  facilities  provided  are  still  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  demands  for  transport.  There  is  no  lack  of  railway 
cars,  although  passenger  cars  arc  mostly  without  window  glass  and  otherwise  badly 
in  mvd  of  repairs.  The  Government  has  now  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase 
new  locomotives,  and  tenders  are  being  called  for.  An  order  for  fifty  locomotives 
has  been  placed  with  the  Haldwin  Locomotive  Company  of  America  and  deliver'es 
a  week  are  to  commence  in  July,  1920.  Payment  is  to  be  made  in  six  months 
in  either  oil  or  dollars.  As  soon  as  the  Government  can  secure  the  necessary  funds 
abroad,  ether  orders  are  to  be  placed  for  locomotives  up  to  about  500,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  number  required  for  the  present.  Parts  and  accessories  for 
locomotives  and  railway  tools,  as  well  as  clothing  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  railway  personnel,  are  also  to  be  purchased  abroad. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TRANSPORT  CRISIS. 

The  receipl  of  new  locomotives  should  greatly  relieve  the  present  crisis.  The 
Ionization  of  the  railway  services  has  practically  paralyzed  the  economic  life  of 
Roumania.  The  exportable  products  of  the  country  cannot  be  moved  readily  to  the 
I  irts  or  neighbouring  countries,  wlr'le  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  months  for  import 
sigi  mei  ts  to  be  transported  to  Bucharest  from  the  ports  of  'Galatz  and  Oonstantza. 
Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  moving  the  crops,  and  this  applies  not  only 
to  the  surplus  exportable  products  of  the  country  but  also  to  supplies  for  the  con- 
suming centres.  The  oil  industry  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  trans- 
*  rations  have  been  largely  suspended  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 

3]  orting  materials  and  equipment,  while  oil  for  export  has  been  blocked,  although 
the  reservoirs  are  full.  Over  200,000  tons  of  oil  products  are  at  the  refineries  await- 
in::  shipment.  The  suspension  of  drilling  operations  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  daily  production  of  crude  oil  since  the  armistice  from  3,000  to  2,000  tons  a  day, 
and  as  compared  with  a  pre-war  production  of  5,000  tons  a  day.  Petroleum  residue 
is  the  chief  fuel  for  Eoumanian  industries,  and  factories  have  had  to  close  down 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fuel.  Similarly  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the 
towns  of  fuel  for  heating  purposes,  although  the  oil  fields  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
such  cities  as  Bucharest,  Braila,  and  Galatz.  The  transport  cris's  has  also  greatly 
affected  the  timber  industry  both  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in  Transylvania,  and  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  sawn  timber  in  the  country  which  cannot  be  exported  for  lack 
of  transport.  The  same  applies  to  salt,  wlrch  could  be  exported  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities  provided  the  transport  facilities  were  available. 

The  ports  of  Galatz  and  Constantza  are  greatly  congested  with  goods,  and  importers 
often  have  to  wait  several  months  before  securing  railway  cars  to  transport  their 
merchandise  to  the  centres  of  consumption.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  several 
firms  have  purchased  motor  trucks  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  goods,  while  cer- 
tain private  companies  have  organized  services  of  motor  trucks  for  transporting  goods 
between  different  parts  of  the  country.  Peasant  carts  are  another  of  the  means  of 
transport  availed  of  to.  relieve  the  present  crisis.  Many  peasants  are  thus  neglecting 
the;r  fields,  attracted  by  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  carting  supplies  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  larger  towns.  Importing  firms  in  Bucharest  also  utilize  the  river 
Danube,  bringing  goods  from  Galatz  by  barges  to  Giurgiu,  and  from  thence  to 
Bucharest  by  railway,  motor  truck  or  peasant  cart.  The  limited  number  of  barges 
and  steamers  available  on  the  river  Danube  restrict  the  extent  to  wlrch  these  facilities 
can  be  utilized. 

The  above  is  a  review  of  the  present  conditions  of  internal  transport  in  Rou- 
mania. The  Government  realizes  that  this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  important 
now  confronting  the  country  and  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  restore  the  operating 
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efficiency  of  the  railways.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  secure  the  funds  abroad  where- 
with to  purchase  the  necessary  materials  and  locomotives.  Negotiations  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  raising  of  a  foreign  loan,  and  a  measure  has  been  passed  for  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  the  funds  result' ng  from  the  sale  abroad  of  the  export- 
able products  of  the  country. 

ABSENCE   OF  EXPORT. 

It  is  seen  to  what  extent  the  lack  of  adequate  transport  facilities  has  crippled'  the 
export  trade  of  Roumania  in  cereals,  oil,  timber,  and  other  products.  There  is  also 
a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  ava'lable  export  products  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
war  and  the  German  occupation.  Cereals  were  the  chief  export  from  Roumania  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  When  the  Germans  retired  from  the  country  there  was  a  shortage 
of  seed  grain,  draught  animals,  and  agricultural  implements.  As  a  result  the  spring 
sowings  of  1919  were  very  much  below  the  average  of  prev'ous  years,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, for  fear  of  short  crops,  was  led  to  regulate  the  movement  of  grain,  fix  maximum 
prices,  and  prohibit  exportation.  The  total  crop  of  wheat  in  1919  proved  to  be  a  little 
over  61  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  1911-15;  that  of  rye  slightly 
in  excess  of  this  average;  that  of  barley  41  per  cent  of  the  1911-15  average;  and  the 
crop  of  oats  52 -'6  per  cent.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  150,000 
tons  of  wheat  available  for  export,  but  the  autumn  sowings  being  very  much  less  than 
anticipated  (only  25  per  cent  of  the  average  cultivated  area),  the  restrictions  on  the 
movement  and  export  of  cereals  were  continued  in  force.  At  present  (May,  1920) 
the  results  of  the  spring  sowings  are  being  awaited,  but  in  the  meantime  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  colza  (rape  seed)  is  prohibited,  the  only  agricultural 
products  permitted  to  be  exported  being  corn,  up  to  a  maximum  of  300,000  tons; 
beans,  up  to  a  maximum  of  20,000  tons;  and  millet,  up  to  a  maximum  of  30,000  tons. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION. 

The  cultivated  area  is  not  likely  to  show  any  increase  this  year  over  the  spring 
sowings  of  1919.  The  Government  has  distributed  seed  grain  in  sufficient  quantities, 
but  the  peasants  are  for  the  most  part  disinclined  to  work.  They  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  money  stored  up  and  can  often  earn  more  by  transporting  merchandise 
to  the  towns  than  by  working  their  fields.  They  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own  use, 
but  are  not  inclined  to  raise  a  large  amount  of  wheat  and  other  exportable  products. 
The  people  of  the  city  of  Bucharest  are  spending  money  at  the  rate  of  several  mil1  ion 
lei  a  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  goes  to  the  peasantry,  who  are  thus  enjoying 
unusual  prosperity,  although  feeling  the  shortage  of  clothing,  implements,  and  other 
articles.  The  large  estates  of  over  247  acres  have  been  expropriated  and  the  land  is 
being  distributed  among  the  peasants  and  agricultural  workers,  so  that  each  culti- 
vator will  have  at  least  12-35  acres  of  land.  The  expropriated  land  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  peasant  associations  awaiting  distribution,  and  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
persuading  the  peasants  to  work  on  the  land  thus  held  in  common.  In  view  of  the 
expropriation  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  agrcultural  labour,  the  estate  owners  are 
not  able  to  produce  on  the  same  scale  as  before  the  war.  Under  the  above  circum- 
stances there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  large  surplus  of  cereals,  other  than  corn,  for 
export  abroad  this  year,  and  it  will  take  several  harvests  before  Roumania  roassu me- 
lts position  as  one  of  the  principal  grain-exporting  countries. 

EXPORTABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Dr.  Anghelescu,  the  former  chief  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Mini-try 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  has  estimated  that  when  normal  production  and  transport 
is  once  more  attained  there  will  be  an  exportable  surplus  from  Greater  Roumania  of 
5,000.000  tons  of  cereals,  1,000,000  tons  of  petroleum  products,  500,000  St.  Petersburg 
standard*;  of  timber,  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt. 
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At  the  presenl  time  all  export  is  under  Government  control.  The  only  products 
permitted  to  be  exported  are  corn,  beans,  and  millet  (up  to  the  quantities  above 
He  and  beech  wood,  horse  and  ox  hair,  the  residues  of  all  kinds  of  oils, 
raste  paper,  waste  wool,  intestines  mid  animal  tails,  feathers,  grass  for  brooms,  horns, 
hare  and  Pox  fur,  alcohol,  wine,  yeast,  hnrned-wood  articles,  blouses  and  Roumanian 
textures,  gypsum  (sulphate  of  calcium  hydrate),  osiers,  baskets  and  matting,  hammer 
handles,  used  Stamps,  petrol,  benzine,  and  mica. 

The  object  of  the  reeent  derive  placing  all  export  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
provide  additional  revenue  and  also  the  means  whereby  funds  may  be 
ed  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  rail- 
and  other  public  undertakings.    For  the  latter  purpose  the  Government  pro- 
poses  to  <  ogage  directly  in  export  and  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  products  with 
countries.     Products  will  be  purchased  at  the  internal  prices  ruling  m  the 
country  and  exported  by  the  Government  directly  or  through  authorized  syndicates 
v  formed  for  the  purpose  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
1  udustry. 

Private  parties  are  only  granted  export  permits  under  spec'al  conditions  and  a 
\  is  levied  on  the  profit  resulting  from  the  transaction.    To  determine  this  profit 
mmission  establishes  each  month  the  price  ruling  for  exportable  products 
in  the  country  and  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  same  products  in  the  principal  import- 
■  ts.    The  tax  amounts  to  50  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  internal 
nnd  export  prices  thus  established,  except  when  this  difference  is  more  than  100  per 
cent  the  tax  is  60  per  cent.    Preference  is  shown  in  the  granting  of  export  permits 
organizations  des:rous  of  shipping  products  abroad  in  compensation  for  necessary 
supplies  which  they  wish  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries. 

A  further  instalment  from  this  report  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin.'] 


BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  READY-MADE  HOUSES  WANTED  IN 

R0UMANIA. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Bucharest, 
Roumania,  writes  as  follows: — 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  construction  work  planned 
m  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  factories  and  buildings  which  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  There  is  also  a  great  shortage  of  housing  accommodation  in  all  the 
large  towns  of  Roumania. 

Companies  have  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  materials 
which  will  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  reconstruction  work.  The  names  of 
the  principal  companies  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  referring  to  file  25954. 
They  have  expressed  their  desire  to  receive  catalogus  and  price  lists  from  Canada 
for  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  ready-made  houses,  etc. 

All  the  firms  whose  names  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  "Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  are  of  good  standing  and  they 
have  constructed  some  of  the  largest  bu:ldings  in  Roumania.  They  are  general  con- 
tractors or  suppliers  of  building  materials.  The  firms  interviewed  expressed  them- 
salves  as  greatly  interested  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  ready-made  houses  from 
Canada  a3  well  as  other  construction  materials. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


IV. 


The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles  in  which  Mr.  Egan 
exhaustively  reviews  the  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  Weekly  Bul- 
letin No.  858  a  general  summary  of  the  imports  was  given,  and  particulars  as  to  the 
following  imports  of  iron  and  steel — axles,  bedsteads,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  chains 
for  hauling,  cutlery,  enamelware,  fencing  material,  wires,  horseshoes,  lamps  and  lamp- 
ware,  and  nails  and  screws.  In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  859  tools  and  implements  (hard- 
ware), sewing  machines,  stoves,  etc.,  were  dealt  with,  and  tables  presented'  giving 
statistics  of  farms,  areas  cultivated,  and  class  of  grain  cultivated,  etc. ;  and  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin  the  consideration  of  iron  and  steel  imports  was  continued. 


For  the  first  time  air  compressors  are  shown  as  a  separate  entry.  They  had 
previously  been  included  with  machinery,  n.o.d. 

For  the  year  1919  the  total  value  of  import  was  $60,100,  of  which  $36,600  was 
from  the  United  States  and  the  balance  of  $23,500  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


This  is  another  item  which  appears  under  its  own  heading  for  the  first  time. 

The  total  imports  last  year  were  $316,900.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  to  a  value  of  $54,000;  the  United  Kingdom,  $250,500;  Sweden,  $2,050;  and 
Norway,  $340,000. 


Previous  to  the  year  1919  this  import  heading  also  included  imports  of  cranes; 
they  are  now  separate. 

In  the  year  1913  the  old  imports  under  the  old  heading  of  cranes,  elevators  and 
lifts  was  to  a  value  of  $299,000.  Canada's  share  was  $9,500;  the  United  States, 
$50,000;  United  Kingdom,  $211,000;  Germany,  $32,000;  and  Norway,  $2,600.  The 
same  year  the  South  African  Government  Stores  imported  to  a  value  of  $122,000. 
The  imports  have  decreased  each  year  since  1913  down  to  1917,  when  they  had  dropped 
to  $35,350;  they  increased  to  $56,500  in  1918.  For  last  year  the  total  imports  were 
$100,250,  of  which  $53,250  was  for  cranes,  the  balance  of  $47,000  being  for  elevators 
and  lifts. 

The  only  countries  from  which  imports  were  received  last  year  under  this  head- 
ing are  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  shipped  in 
cranes  $15,255;  elevators  and  lifts  $14,450.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped  $37,625 
value  in  cranes  and  $32,460  in  elevators  and  lifts.  There  were  no  imports  last  year 
for  South  African  Government  Stores. 


Machinery. 


Air  Compressors. 


Boilers. 


Cranes,  Elevators  and  Lifts. 


Fire  Engines  and  Appliances. 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total   for  the   Union.  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  


Value 
1913. 
$93,500 


Value 
1919 
$44,275 


Decrease  or 

Increase. 
—  $51,222 


14,000 
77,000 
1,250 


20,100 
21,150 


+ 


6.100 
52,85-0 
1,250 


6847— '2 
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Pre  war  the  average  annual  import  was  $S(>,000,  of  which  tlic  United  Kingdom 
Bhipped  about  BO  per  font  and  the  United  States  the  balance,  with  the  exception  of 
about  11,500  a  year  from  Germany. 

During  the  war  Japan  shipped  under  this  heading  to  a  value  of  $5,725  in  1918. 

is  rather  a  difficult  one,  as  the  orders  are  usually  placed  with  English 
9es    fa  long-established  conneetion,  who  arc  represented  in  South  Africa.  Further- 
anicipalities  have  their  United  Kingdom  purchasing  agents,  who  are 
instructed  to  secure  tenders  when  supplies  are  required. 

Engines,  Oil.  Petrol  and  Spirit. 

This  is  another  entry  which  appears  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  very  useful, 
and       1  miow.  very  much  appreciated  by  the  importing  trade. 

total  imports  in  1919  were  to  a  value  of  $128,300,  of  which  the  United  States 
168,900;  the  United  Kingdom,  $37,850;  Sweden,  $18,600;  and  Norway,  $2,850. 
Is  is  a  line  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  agents  for  unless  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  consigning  of  samples  for  demonstrating  purposes. 

There  arc  l>:g  possibilities  with  a  "fool-proof"  engine  worked  on  crude  oil. 

Engines 

(Other  than  Fire,  Tractor,  Oil,  Petrol  and  Spirit). 

T  is  is  another  new  entry,  which  was  previously  booked  with  machinery,  n.o.d. 

The  year  1019  imports  totalled  in  value  $172,975.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $37,690;  the  United  Kingdom,  $135,090;  and  Switzerland, 
$19,500. 

Traction  Engines  and  Steam  Rollers. 

Value  Value  Decrease  or 

Country   of   Origin.                                   1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total   for  the  Union                                      $82,000  $283,000  +  $201,000 

Canada     29,475  +  29,475 

United   States  "         27,300  225,925  +  198,625 

United  Kingdom  .  .             64,400  27,650  —  26,750 

The  small-capacity  tractor  which  we  have  suggested  so  often  since  1913  has  come 
at  last.    Owing  to  my  absence  last  year  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  up  the  actual 
achines  imported  or  their  average  capacity.    Canada  had  shipped  once  only  previous 
to  1919  under  this  heading,  which  was  in  1912,  to  a  value  of  $600. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  line  breaking  in  on  a  market  for  the  first  time 
would  be  well  advised  to  co-operate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner,  who  can  be  of  value 
to  them  in  more  ways  than  space  permits  to  mention. 

Machine  Tools. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  that  this  entry  is  now  a  separate  one,  and  will  be  useful,  I 
am  sure,  to  a  number  of  Canadian  inquirers.  In  the  past  we  could  give  no  definite 
information,  as  these  tools  were  included  with  mechanics'  tools.  The  total  imports 
in  the  year  1919  were  $69,625,  of  which  Canada  shipped  to  a  value  of  $1,600;  the 
United  States,  $46,450;  and  the  Un'ted  Kingdom,  $21,600.  The  South  African 
Government  Stores  imported  to  a  value  of  $3,900  only,  last  year. 

Machinery — Confectionery  Making. 

Under  this  heading,  appearing  in  the  returns  for  the  first  time,  the  total  value 
of  import  was  $7,500,  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  $2,270,  the  United  Kingdom 
$5,220,  and  France  $10. 

This  confectionery  industry  has  made  big  headway  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  there  is  talk  of  a  further  considerable  expansion. 
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Machinery — Flour  Milling. 

The  total  imports  last  year  of  this  class  of  machinery  were  to  a  value  of  $251,500. 
The  United  States  shipped  to  a  value  of  $19,400;  the  United  Kingdom,  $105,500; 
Switzerland,  $22,300;  France,  $625;  and  Australia,  $250.  Previous  to  the  year  1919 
this  machinery  was  classified  with  machinery — manufacturing. 


Machinery — Manufacturing 


(Except  Confectionery,  Corn  and  Flour  Milling  for  1919). 


Value 

Value 

Decrease  or 

Country   of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

.  .    .  .  $1,446,000 

$2,390,000 

+ 

944,000 

.  .    .  .  750. 

750 

.  .    ..  140,-000 

766,700 

626,700 

United  Kingdom  

.  .    .  .  975,000 

1,564,000 

+ 

589,000 

.  .     .  .  206,000 

1,550 

194,450 

.  .    .  .  56,500 

1,720 

54,780 

.  .    .  .  24,300 

1,080 

23,220 

.  .    .  .  18,200 

18,550 

+ 

350 

8,700 

3,615 

5,085 

27,400 

+ 

27,400 

For  the  interested  Canadian  engineering  plants  a  study  of  the  above  tables  and 
following  tables  should  bring  home  to  them  the  value  of  the  market,  which  will  be 
bigger  in  the  future. 

Representation  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  representation  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  field  by  an  engineering  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  firm.  To  those  firms  who  are  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
latter  suggestion  this  office  will  do  its  very  best  to  get  them  properly  represented,  but 
to  do  this  intelligently  data  must  be  supplied  with  the  request  to  this  office.  A  general 
letter  is  of  very  little  service,  and  a  letter  telling  of  your  preparedness  to  quote  if  we 
will  secure  blue  prints  and  submit  all  sort  of  technical  information  is  almost  of  no 
use,  because  other  engineering  plants  have  their  representatives  on  the  spot  who  are 
constantly  looking  up  prospective  business  of  this  kind. 


Machinery — Mining. 


Value 

Country   of   Origin.  1913. 

Total  for  the  Union   $3,638,000 

Canada   750 

United   States   765,000 

United    Kingdom   2,430,000 

Germany   350,000 

Denmark   54,000 

Belgium   21,800 

Sweden   6,600 

France   3,800 

Australia   950 

Switzerland    


Value  Decrease  or 
1919.  Increase. 

$3,487,000  —  $151,000 

1,570  +  820 

1,976,900  +  1,221,900 

1,478,800  —  951,200 

  —  350,000 

  —  54,000 

  —  21,800 

3,925  —  2,675 

  —  3,800 

19,250  +  18,300 

6,675  +  6,675 


Machinery    Mining  Buckets  and  Tip  Trucks. 

Value  Value  Decrease  or 

Country   of  Origin,                                  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                    $303,000  $310,800  +  $7,800 

Canada                                                                  —  —  — 

United  States                                                        700  14.400  4-  13,740 

United  Kingdom                                                257,000  296.360  4-  39,360 

Germany                                                           37,400    —  37,400 

Bdgium                                                                 6,100    —  6,100 

6847— n 
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Machinery  Printing 

Country  of  Origin. 

Total  for  Union  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Holland  


and  Book  Binding. 


Value  Value  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

$219,000  $137,275  —  $81,725 

425  30  —  395 

31,000  73,450  +  42,450 

1.59,000  63,325  —  85,675 

32,200    —  32,200 

600    —  600 


Pumps. 


Value 

Value 

Decrease  or 

Country    of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  146,000 

$707,100 
910 
199,800 
331,200. 

+ 
+ 

$156,100 
910 
53,800 
8,300 

62,700 
164,700 

Switzerland  

7,300 

172,000 

+ 

1,510 

+ 

1,510 

Imports  of  pumps  from  Canada  were  received  on  three  other  occasions,  first  in 
the  year  r.'l  !.  to  a  value  of  $1,700  and  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $1,340.  Pre-war  the 
imports  annually  from  Germany  were  to  a  value  of  $80,000. 

The  year  1913  happened  to  be  at  a  low  mark ;  in  the  year  1914,  which  was  only 
part  of  the  year's  shipments,  the  value  of  import  from  Germany  was  $105,000. 
Switzerland's  increase  is  remarkable,  as  previous  to  1913  she  had  only  shipped  once, 
to  a  value  of  $1,000.  In  1915  she  was  credited  with  $63,400  in  value  of  import;  these 
th(  two  following  years  to  $17,000  and  $13,100  respectively.  In  1918  the 
value  had  jumped  to  $72,250,  and  last  year  this  was  more  than  doubled. 


Machinery — Sawing. 


Value  ' 

Value 

Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$108,000 

+ 

$72,200 

Canada  

United  States  

4,500 

59,000 

+ 

54,500 

25,000 

34,080 

+ 

9,080 

2,400 

2,400 
14,400 

14,400 

+ 

The  big  jump  shown  in  the  two  years  compared  is  a  correct  reading  of  the  con- 
ditions during  the  war,  as  the  average  total  annual  import  from  1914  to  1918  inclusive 
has  only  been  $33,200. 

Renewals  in  furniture  factories  and  cart  and  carriage  plants  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  increased  import,  which  increased  in  quantity  last  year  as  well 
as  value. 

Tanks  and  Vats. 

Value  Value  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total   for  the  Union   $72,500  $18,240  —  $53,260 

Canada   —  —  • — 

United  States   —  15,600  +  15,600 

United  Kingdom   52,000  2,640  —  49,360 

Norway   14,500    —  14,500 

Germany   950    —  950 

Germany  is  credited  only  once  under  th's  heading  since  the  year  1910,  which  was 
in  the  year  1917,  to  a  value  of  $1,500  out  of  a  total  import  trade  that  year  of  $5,500. 
The  year  1916  was  the  greatest  in  value  of  total  since  the  year  1911.  The  total 
import  that  year  (1916)  was  valued  at  $132,800,  and  the  United  States  was  credited 
to  a  value  of  $113,000,  France  coming  in  that  year  to  a  value  of  $3,000.  With  the 
development  in  sight  there  should  be  good  possibilities,  especially  for  the  tower  tanks. 
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Machinery — Water  Boring. 

Value  Value  Decrease  or 

Country   of   Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $177,000  $13,100  —  $163,900 

Canada   —  —  ■ — 

United  States.  .     170,000  12,000  —  168,000 

United  Kingdom   3,500  1,100  —  2,400 

Germany   1,240  —  —  1,240 

The  United  States  has  always  controlled  the  greater  part  of  this  machinery.  The 
year  1913  was  exceptional  in  import  of  value,  as  previous  to  that  year  the  imports 
were  on  an  average  about  $89,000  annually.  Since  and  including  the  year  1915,  to  and 
including  1919,  the  imports  have  averaged  to  a  value  of  $19,600  annually.  There 
should  be  a  fair  demand  in  the  immediate  future. 

Presses  for  Wool. 

These  appear  in  a  separate  entry  last  year.  The  total  trade  was  $21,400,  of  which 
the  United  States  shipped  $1,375  and  the  United  Kingdom  $19,300.  Australia  came 
in  for  the  balance  of  $650. 

Wine  Presses  and  Pumps. 

These  are  shown  separately  for  the  first  time.  The  total  trade  was  only  $1,350, 
of  which  the  United  States  sh'pped  $1,130  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  balance  of 
$220. 

Machinery,  All  Other— N.O.D. 

Value  Value  Decrease  or 

Country   of   Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total   for  the  Union   $2,031,000  $1,466,900  —  $564,100 

Canada   14,000  33,200  +  19,200 

United  States   186,000  579,300  +  393,300 

United  Kingdom   1,622,000  789,475  —  832,525 

Germany   183,000  90  —  182,910 

Sweden   6,400  54,775  +  48,375 

France   4,100  420  —  3,680 

Norway   3,800  490  ~-  3,310 

Belgium   3,600    —  3,600 

Japan   —  2,300  +  2,300 

Australia   —  1,920  +  1,92-0 

The  South  African  Government  Stores  imported  under  this  heading  to  a  value 
of  $290,000,  and  last  year  to  a  value  of  $142,470.  The  bulk  of  the  stores  imported  are 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade  in  1918  was  $64,630. 
With  the  new  prospects  and  the  expansion  of  many  industries,  there  are  big  possi- 
bilities for  machinery  of  all  kinds,  but,  like  every  other  article  of  import,  representa- 
tion on  the  spot  is  essential  if  the  Canadian  engineering  plants  wish  to  secure  a  real 
share  of  this  important  import. 

Belting  and  Bands— Leather. 

Country   of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Decrease  or 

Value  Value  Increase. 

Total   for   the   Union   $204,100  $366,250  +  $162,150 

Canada   —  —  — 

United  States   42,325  159,400  +  117,075 

United  Kingdom   158,200  193,500  -f-  35,300 

Australia   3,260  13,325  +  10,065 

Japan   150    —  150 

Belting  and  other  articles  connected  with  machinery  are  included  here  before 
proceeding  with  the  balance  of  the  report  on  iron  and  steel  and  its  manufactures  of 
imports. 

Leather  belting  were  shown  as  a  separate  entry  in  1918,  previously  being  included 
with  belting  and  bands. 
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Belting1  and  Bands    Not  Leather. 


Country  of  Origin, 
Union . . 


l  noludlni 


Total   for  the 

Canada  

I'nited  States.  . 
I'nited  Kingdon 
Germany .  . 


Value 
1913. 
Leather. 
$690,000 

1  SI, 0.00 
485,000 
L4.600 


Value 
1919. 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 


$S46,300       +  $156,300 


377,300 
46S/000 


+  196,300 

—  17,000 

—  14,600 


Most  of  ilif  bolting  uiulor  this  entry  in  1!919  is  for  composition  belting,  for  which 
re  :s  always  a  demand. 
Tenders  are  issued  from  lime  to  time  by  the  mines,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
iverseas  American  and  British  firms  who  secure  the  trade  all  carry  through  their 
3entativea  a  considerable  stock  to  meet  immediate  demands. 


Battery  Cloth. 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total   for  the  Union.. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Holland  

Germany .  .  .  

Switzerland  

Japan  


Value 
1913. 
$149,000 

9,900 
129,000 
7,900 
2,100 
95 


Value 
1919. 
$178,000 
070 
52,950 
120,700 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 


155 
4,490 


$29,000 
70 
43,050 
6,300 
7,900 
60 
60 
4,490 


Pre-war  the  great  bulk  of  this  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers. 

Boiler  Composition. 


Value 

Value 

Decr( 

;ase  or 

1917. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

.  .    .  .  $7,065 

$7,255 

$7,190 

.  .    .  .  80 

815 

735 

United  States  

....  310 

1,645 

+ 

1.335 

United  Kingdom  

.  .    .  .  6,675 

3,810 

2,865 

985 

985 

Hose,  Steam  and  Suction. 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total   for  the  Union.. 

Canada  

United  States.  .   ....  . 

United  Kingdom  


Value 
1917. 
$1,600 

500 
950 


Value 
1919. 
$7,875 
2,600 
2,090 
3,180 


Decrease  or 

Increase. 
+  $6,275 
+  2,600 
+  1,590 
+  2,230 


The  average  total  ;mport  is  never  large,  there  being  two  exceptions  only  since 
the  year  1912.  In  1914  the  total  value  imported  was  $16,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  shipped  $12,200.  In  1916  the  total  value  imported  was  $38,300,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  shipped  $34,050.  In  all  other  years  since  1912  the  average  annual 
import  is  only  $5,000. 

Metal  Composition. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States..  .. 
United    Kingdom    .  . 

Australia  

Germany  


lantity 

Quantity 

Decrease  or 

Value 

Value 

Decrease  or 

1916. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1916. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3,934 

3,727 

207 

125,425 

118,150 

—  7,275 

638 

888 

+ 

250 

21,360 

33,975 

—  12,615 

3,296 

2,805 

491 

104,065 

82,825 

—  21,240 

23 

+ 

23 

1,220 

-f  1,220 

11 

+ 

11 

100 

+  100 

While  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  two  years  under  review,  there  was  an  export 
cf  5  cwt.  in  1917  and  14  cwt.  ^n  1918.  Japan  shipped  435  cwt.  in  191>8,  to  a  value  of 
$8,130. 
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Packing  Engine. 


Country   of  Origin. 


Value 
1913. 


Value 
1919. 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  .  . .  .  , 
United  Kingdom.  .    .  . 

Germany  

Austria-Hungary.  . 

Belgium  

France  


$172,000 
90 


63,000 
82,000 
23,200 
1,800 
1,200 


$295,000 
1.700 
84,00.0 
195,925 
65 


1,640 


+  1,640 


+  $123,000 

+  1,610 

+  21,000 

+  113,925 


23,135 
1,800 

l.aoo 


CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 


The  Monthly  Review  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  issued  at 
Cape  Town  on  May  31,  states  that  business  generally  in  the  Union  has  lately  lost 
much  of  the  buoyancy  existing  eariirr  hi  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  limited  stocks  in  a  number  of  necessary  commodities,  buyers 
are  disposed  to  purchase  only  with  extreme  caution.  In  the  country  districts  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  retail  trade,  largely  due  to  the  stagnation  in 
the  produce  markets. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  implements  is  well  maintained.  Supplies,  however, 
are  very  slow  in  coming  forward,  and  with  the  ploughing  season  close  at  hand  there 
is  a  probability  of  some  shortage. 

Owing  to  the  present  mining  outlook,  the  mining  material  market  is  depressed, 
and  is,  moreover,  likely  to  be  flooded  should  certain  low-grade  mines  be  compelled  to 
close  down  and  decide  to  dispose  of  their  machinery.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
second-hand  boilers  and  engines  for  factory  purposes. 

A  fair  inquiry  for  wire  ropes  is  reported,  and  business  is  be'ng  done  with  the 
mines  in  steel  plates  and  pipes.  There  are  fair  supplies  of  galvanized  corrugated  iron, 
which  continues  in  good  demand.  Shipments  of  hardware  from  Great  Britain  are 
more  ample,  a  number  of  orders  placed  some  time  since  having  come  forward. 

Stocks  of  timber  are  low  and  prices  have  hardened.  Good  shipments  are  arriving 
or  are  due  in  the  near  future,  but  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  orders  on  hand  it 
is  unlikely  that  arrivals  will  be  completely  absorbed  within  a  very  short  period. 
Builders'  materials  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  spasmodic  in  arrival.  There  has  been 
a  shortage  of  cement,  though  lately  this  commodity  has  been  coming  forward  more 
satisfactorily. 

Further  shipments  of  American  motor  cars  have  arrived,  and  the  position  in 
regard  to  that  description  of  car  is  now  considerably  easier,  although  the  demand 
remains  strong.  Lately  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  deliveries  of  the 
British-made  article. 

The  general  shortage  of  paper  continues  to  be  keenly  felt.  Stocks  of  crockery, 
glass,  and  enamelware  are  st'll  low,  only  small  shipments  having  come  to  hand. 
Prices  for  soft  goods  continue  firm,  though  there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  indent 
freely  for  new  supplies  owing  to  prevailing  high  prices.  Local  stocks  appear  equal 
to  the  demand,  except  in  a  few  lines.  Importers  are  still  experiencing  difficulty  in 
securing  shipment  of  cotton  blankets  required  for  native  trade,  and  local  stocks  are 
rapidly  being  depleted.  Woollen  blankets  are  selling  very  freely  owing  to  the  wintdr 
requirements  of  the  native.    Good  stocks  of  ready-made  cloth'ng  are  held. 

Much  larger  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  have  arrived  from  England,  and  orders 
formerly  placed  with  the  United  States  are  reverting  to  the  British  manufacturer. 
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IMMIGRATION  TO  CUBA. 

Tu  um.  Com  missionku  llicu  A.  Chisiiolm. 

Havana,  .)ul\  I-"..  19-0.  The  Cuban  immigration  statistics  for  1919,  which  have 
just  beeome  available,  show  an  increase  over  1918  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  The 
Oioel  DOticeable  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  very  large  increase  in  Jamaican  immi- 
gration, which  reached  :M,1>7  in  1919,  as  compared  with  9,184  in  1918.  At  the  same 
ruie  Immigration  from  Spain  increased  from  14,292  in  1918  to  39,573  in  1919. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  total,  however,  means  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  population  of  Cuba.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  entering 
Cuba  annually  return  to  their  country  of  origin  within  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
high  wages  offered  on  the  sugar  plantations  have  attracted  an  increasing  number  of 
labourers  from  Spain.  Jamaica,  and  Haiti,  who  remain  in  Cuba  for  the  zafra  or  sugar 
crop,  returning  to  their  homes  every  year  at  the  end  of  the  grinding  season  to  spend 
savings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  wages  are  high  in  Cuba  as  com- 
I  with  wages  in  Spain,  Jamaica,  and  Haiti,  yet  the  cost  of  living  is  correspond- 
ingly high.  During  the  cane  cutting  and  grinding  season,  which  lasts  from  November 
to  May,  the  cane-cutter  can  earn  from  $5  to  $8  a  day,  out  of  which  he  pays  $1  to  $1.50 
for  his  lodging  and  board  supplied  at  less  than  cost  by  h;s  employer.  The  remainder 
be  Baves  up  against  his  return  in  the  spring  to  his  native  country,  where  he  is  enabled 
to  spend  the  entire  summer  in  affluence  and  idleness  and  to  bask  in  the  looks  of 
admiration  and  envy  bestowed  upon  h'm  by  his  less  fortunate  compatriots  who  had 
not  been  able  to  amass  enough  ready  cash  to  finance  a  voyage  to  the  Cuban  sugar  El 
Dorado.  For  in  Spain  and  in  many  subtropical  lands  outside  of  Cuba  labour  gets 
only  its  $1  or  $1.50  per  day,  even  in  these  days  of  ever-rising  costs. 

A  story  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  a  newly  arrived  official  of  a  branch  of  a  pro- 
minent Canad'an  bank  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  a  few#  weeks  ago,  as  the 
"  grinding  "  season  was  coming  to  a  close.  This  official,  fresh  from  Hanava,  stepped 
off  his  train  in  the  morning  and,  going  direct  to  his  branch,  found  to  his  consterna- 
tion a  clamouring  crowd  of  Jamaicans  that  filled  the  bank  and  overflowed  to  the 
street.  Black  visions  arose  of  a  "  run  "  on  the  bank,  and  his  fears  were  not  allayed 
when  he  entered  to  find  that  every  teller  was  paying  out  money  as  fast  as  he  could 
handle  it.  Excitedly  he  demanded  if  there  was  any  way  to  stop  this  run  on  the  bank's 
Amds.  He  was  quietly  informed  that  the  bank  was  doing  excellent  business  that 
morning,  that  of  course  they  had  to  work  at  top  speed  as  a  boat  was  leaving  Santiago 
for  Jamaica  that  afternoon  and  five  hundred  Jamaicans  who  had  finished  their  cane 
cutting  were  buying  drafts  on  Jamaica,  and  they  all  wanted  to  get  on  that  boat. 

The  immigration  statistics  of  1918  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  32,371  male  immi- 
grants, 28,672  were  classed  as  day  labourers  and  farm  labourers,  ft,435  of  the  remainder 
being  classed  as  artisans.  The  37,321  immigrants  of  1918  of  both  sexes,  according  to 
statistics,  brought  with  them  a  total  of  only  $889,772,  or  less  than  $25  each.  On  the 
other  hand,  practically  every  immigrant  had  his  job  arranged  for  and  waiting  for  him. 

One  great  weakness  of  Cuba's  immigration  is  the  apparent  total  absence  of  that 
influx  of  farmers  or  land-owners  which  has  always  been  such  a  valuable  asset  in 
Canada's  immigration.  True,  there  are  many  individual  instances  of  foreigners  buy- 
ing farming  land  in  Cuba  and  working  ?t  with  considerable  success,  but  by  far  the 
errpatest  portion  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  native  Cuban  colono,  who  usually 
operates  plantations  varying  in  size  anywhere  from  1,000  to  10,000  acres,  and  who 
pays  no  attention  to  anything  but  sugar  cane  or  tobacco.  Mixed  farming  is  rarer 
:n  Cuba  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  "wheat  mining"  days  of  Saskatchewan  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

Ever-increasing  immigration  then  seems  to  hold  out  no  hope  for  Cuba  that  she 
will  be  able  to  produce  her  own  foodstuffs,  and  Canadian  exporters  will  be  able  to 
continue  on  the  assumption  that  Cuba  "  imports  everything  she  consumes." 
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The  following  immigration  figures  are  taken  from  the  Cuban  Government  returns 
for  the  years  indicated : — 

VTJMBER  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TO  CUBA. 


1914. 

i  y  i  o . 

i  ni  q 

974 

771 

1,227 

205 

313 

709 

28 

14 

2-2 

C6ntrtil  .A. m g v i c s n s 

49 

249 

460 

1 

237 

1,236 

14,292 

39,573 

155 

118 

188 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  IMPORTING  HOUSES. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  as  follows  under  d'ate 
June  30:— 

A  recent  attempt  of  some  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  kindred 
lines  for  railway  purposes  in  Brazil  to  sell  their  products  directly  to  railways  in  this 
country — an  impossible  project  as  anyone  familiar  with  conditions  knows,  unless 
there  is  a  connecting  link  in  the  form  of  an  importing  house,  or  a  branch  house  of 
the  manufacturers,  or  group  of  manufacturers  concerned — is  brought  to  mind  by  the 
following  article  from  the  Financial  l1ime»  of  London.  What  this  writer  states  bears 
out  what  has  been  advised  from  this  office  from  time  to  time. 

"  A  large  machinery  manufacturer  of  the  Midlands,  who — after  much  coaxing 
and  hesitation — recently  took  his  courage  in  both  hands  and'  despatched  a  repre- 
sentative to  South  America  for  a  few  months  and  then  sat  down  to  await  results,  has 
expressed  his  keen  disappointment  at  the  lack  of  orders.  Apparently  he  expected  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  commissions  as  a  consequence  of  his  enterprise;  he  is  somewhat 
astonished,  if  not  aggrieved1,  at  the  '  poor  return '.  Had  this  manufacturer  made  but 
a  few  practical  inquiries  before  launching  out  upon  this  enterprise  he  might  have 
ascertained  many  useful  and  necessary  things,  the  principal  one  being  that  no  possible 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained  in  Latin-American  countries  by  sending  out  a  representa- 
tive to  travel  in  machinery  or  other  engineering  specialties — even  if  he  be  a  linguist 
and  armed  with  introductions — unless  he  is  supported  by  some  importing  house. 

"  The  South  American  importing  house  is  as  necessary  to  success  as  are  the 
steamships  carrying  the  ordered  goods.  These  establishments,  to  a  large  extent, 
finance  the  purchasers  of  all  imported  goods,  and  have  as  much  hold  over  the  latter 
as  have  the  large  breweries  over  tied  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  can,  and 
often  do,  prevent  direct  transactions  between  manufacturer  and  dealer,  except, 
perhaps,  upon  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis.  Manufacturers  who  have  not  already 
established  connections,  of  this  character  in  South  America,  who  are  averse  from 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  an  established  importing  house,  or  who  will  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  founding  a  branch  house  of  their  own,  may  just  as  well  abandon 
the  idea  of  conducting  a  South  American  business.  Again,  unless  a  manufacturer  is 
in  a  large  way  of  business,  it  would  not  pay  him  to  establish  a  branch  house,  if  it 
were  intended  to  devote  its  utilities  wholly  and  solely  to  his  own  manufactures.  If 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature  were  projected  it  would  be  necessary  for  several  manu- 
facturers of  non-competing  specialities  to  combine,  and  then  establish  a  branch  house 
in,  say,  ten  or  twelve  different  towns  in  the  same  Republic — in  the  case  of  machinery, 
of  course,  either  in  industrial  or  agricultural  centres. 
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kven  then  a  r>  rtain  amount  of  opposition  from  houses  already  established  must 
•  M  ivu-d.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  considerable 
amount  ot  capital  necessary  to  lease  or  buy  suitable  business  premises,  and  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  MatV  of  assistants  and  a  competent  local  manager,  there  would'  be 
called  for  a  certain  cut  lav  in  the  form  of  stocks,  while  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made  to  prrant  »avdit>  to  the  farmers  and  others  purchas'ng  their  machinery  at  the 
-tore,  as  wvll  as  in  the  case  of  agriculturists,  the  purchase  of  the  surplus  stocks  of 
their  produce.  The  business  of  Belling  machinery  could  not  otherwise  be  handled  on 
a  strictly  business  basis  if  good  and  permanent  results  were  looked  for.  All  these 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  in  all  probability,  however,  not  one — to 
Bay  DOthing  of  all — of  the  questions  was  contemplated  by  the  disappointed  manu- 
facturer referred  to — hence  these  tears." 

Unfortunately,  Canadian  manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  not  prepared'  to  go  even 
so  far  as  the  disappointed  English  manufacturer  above,  who  at  least  sent  a  repre- 
sentative. 

MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CANADA. 

Mr.  Luis  M/urua  Martinez  has  been  appointed  Mexican  Government  Commercial 
Representative  in  Canada,  to  have  h's  headquarters  in  the  Imperial  Life  Building, 
20  x  ;.  Toronto.   He  writes  as  follows  regarding  his  mission  to  Canada: — 

1  have  taken  over  this  charge  with  a  view  to  developing  the  trade  and  improv- 
ing reial  facilities  between  the  two  countries.    With  this  idea  in  mind  I  am 
furnish  data,  statistics,  and  general  information  regarding  conditions  of  trade, 
industry,  and  labour  in  Mexico. 

1  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  above-mentioned  information  to  manufacturers, 
exporters,  and  to  all  business  men  of  this  country  who  are  interested  therein. 

"  At  prc-t-nt  Mexico  is  exporting  a  great  deal  of  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee, 
cocoa,  fibre  of  '  henequen,'  fibre  of  1  Ixtile,'  tropical  fruits  of  every  description, 
tomatoes,  oranges  and  bananas  during  the  cold  season,  chick  peas,  precious  woods,  dye 
woods,  chicle,  raw  rubber,  '  guayule '  (wild  rubber),  '  zacaton '  root,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  vegetal  wax,  and  a  good  many  metal*  such  as  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  many 
other  products  of  our  rich  soil.  Mexico  is  at  present  importing  from  different 
countries  machinery  in  general,  hardware,  drugs,  explosives,  drygoods,  shoes  of  every 
rption,  rubber  articles,  aluminium  articles  and  many  others  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  Canada,  scarcely  known  in  our  market." 

TRADE  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Port  Extension  Works. 

Buenos  Aires,  June  18,  1920. — By  decree  of  the  national  Government  dated  May 
28,  the  "  ad  referendum "  contract  entered  into  between  the  Director-General  of 
Hydraulic  Works  and  an  English  firm,  for  the  continuation  by  the  latter  of  the  new 
Buf :  -  port  works,  is  approved.    The  new  contract  has  to  come  into  force  within 

thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  decree  referred  to.    It  is  expected  that 
in  the  new  port  works,  which  have  been  suspended  for  a  period  of  nearly 
years,    ill  recommence  within  less  than  six  months.    Materials  required  for  these 
-  which  can  be  supplied  from  Canada  include  Douglas  fir  for  pile-driving,  cement, 
and  possibly  concrete-mixing  machinery.    Most  of  the  purchasing  for  the  contracting 
company  is  done  through  the  London  office,  to  which  interested  Canadian  firms  should 
address  their  offers.    The  address  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation referring  to  file  T.C.  115. 
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Contracts  for  Material  for  the  State  Railways. 

It  is  announced  that  on  June  16  the  Executive  Power  issued  a  decree  approving 
the  "  ad  referendum  "  contract  entered  into  between  the  administration  of  the  State 
Railways  and  the  Middletown  Car  Company  for  the  lease,  by  the  latter  to  the  former, 
of  250  covered  wagons  at  $2.20  gold  each  per  day  and  250  high-side  open  wagons  at 
$2  gold  each  per  day.  The  contract  was  approved  in  view  of  the  favourable  reports 
of  the  Accountant-General's  Department  and  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  Another 
decree,  signed  on  the  same  day,  approves  the  contract  made  by  the  administration 
of  the  State  Railways  for  the  purchase  from  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  of 
5,000  wheels  at  the  price  of  $52  Un:ted  States  gold  each,  delivered  at  the  Port  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Wheat  Export  Tax — Shipments  Resumed. 

Wheat  shipments,  which  were  provisionally  suspended  on  June  2,  pending  sanc- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  Government  Project  Law,  establishing  an  export  duty  on 
wheat  of  40  pesos  per  ton,  have  now  been  resumed,  the  law  having  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  a  slight  modification,  the  export  tax  on  wheat  flour  being  raised  to 
50  pesos  m/n  (paper  pesos)  per  ton.  There  are  known  to  be  about  sixty  vessels  under 
charter  for  the  conveyance  of  wheat;  ten  of  the  vessels,  which  had  already  com- 
menced loading  when  the  prohibitory  decree  was  published,  have  been  allowed  to 
complete  loading  operations  without  payment  of  the  new  tax.  Exports  of  wheat  for 
the  current  week  amount  to  110,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  average  weekly  ship- 
ments during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  of  150,000  tons.  Conferences  are  being 
held  between  the  Minister  of  Finance,  grain  exporters,  flour  millers,  and  the  master 
bakers  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  application  of  the  new  law  and  the  adoption 
of  the  most  suitable  measures  for  reducing  the  price  of  bread  by  means  of  the  new 
law  without  undue  prejudice  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  grain  exporters.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  the  total  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  country,  after  deduct- 
ing requirements  for  home  consumption,  does  not  exceed  1,200,000  tons,  whilst  the 
purchases  for  account  of  foreign  governments  are  believed  to  amount  to  1,800,000 
tons.  Had  the  Government  not  taken  the  measures  it  did,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  country  would  have  been  entirely  exhausted  w'thin  a  few 
months'  time;  a  wheat  shortage  has  been  prevented,  which  would  have  caused  a  very 
serious  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  flour  and  bread. 

HOUSES  WANTED  IN  TANGIER,  MOROCCO. 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris, 
France,  writes  that  an  important  group  of  French  interests  in  Tangier,  Morocco, 
urgently  require  houses.  They  state  that  since  the  armistice  the  population  of 
Tangier  has  more  than  quadrupled  and  there  is  immediate  need  of  material  for 
construction  of  every  description.  Their  representative  who  is  now  in  Paris  has 
asked  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  ascertain  whether  Canadian  manu- 
facturers would  undertake  the  construction  of  wooden  houses.  He  states  that  pay- 
ment would  be  made  cash  on  delivery  for  any  number  of  houses  which  could  be  sent 
from  Canada  if  prices  are  satisfactory.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  Canadian  manu- 
facturers submit  plans.    The  houses  needed'  in  Tangier  are  of  three  different  types: 

1.  Private  house  for  residence  which  is  the  ordinary  bungalow  with  a  double  roof 
on  account  of  the  heat. 

2.  A  cheaper  kind  of  house  for  labouring  men. 

3.  Stores  with  adjacent  rooms. 

The  address  of  the  representative  of  French  interests  in  Tangier  who  asked  for 
information  regarding  houses  that  could  be  supplied  by  Canada  will  bo  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.    Refer  to  file  248S0. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Bl    \V\tso\  Q-BIFFIN. 
I. 


The  Future  Population. 

[ll  t he  early  clays  of  8ettlemen1  in  Western  Canada  when  the  population  was 
rerj  small  and  widely  Bcattered  and  the  rates  of  transportation  high  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  merchants  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  atten- 

•    th<  western  market  and  they  afterward  reaped  a  great  reward. 

Even  in  L901,  sixteen  years  alter  the  western  provinces  had  been  connected  with 
the  eastern  provinces  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  the  population  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  was  only  419,4<92.    N'o  one  doubted  then  that  the  trade  of 

prairie  provinces  was  worth  while.  At  the  census  of  1911  the  three  provinces 
population  of  1,322,709.    At  the  census  of  1916  the  population  was  1,698,220. 

According  to  the  census  of  1911  in  the  British  West  Indies  the  population  of  the 
olonies  which  joined  in  the  Canada-West  Indies  Preferential  Trade  Agreement 
was  as  follows  : — 


British  Guiana   296,041 

Trinidad  ,   333.552 

Barbados                                                                                    .    ..  171,983 

Grenada   66.750 

St.  Vincent   41.877 

St.  Lucia   48,637 

Dominica  -.   33.863 

Montserrat  \   12.196 

Antisrua,  Parbuda  and  Redonda   32.269 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  and  Angail'la  :                                ..    ..  43,303 

Virgin  Island?   5.557 


1,086,028 


The  population  in  1911  of  the  colonies  that  did  not  join  in  the  Canadian  Prefer- 
ential Trade  Agreement  of  1913,  'but  have  joined  in  the  new  agreement  was:— 


Jamaica   831.383 

Turks  and  Caicos  islands   5.608 

Cayman  islands   5.564 

Bahamas   55,944 

British  Honduras  in  1905   40.372 


938,871 

Thus  the  total  population  of  the  colonies  now  known  as  the  British  West  Indies 
was  over  two  millions  in  1911  when  the  population  of  the  Canadian  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  was  l,322,70l9.  No  census  of  the  British  West 
India  colonies  has  been  taken  since  1911. 

The  only  one  of  the  British  West  India  colonies  that  can  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  limit  of  development  is  Barbados  which  with  an  area  of  166$  square  miles  had  a 
population  of  over  1,032  per  square  mile  in  1911.  Even  in  Barbados  the  wealth- 
producing  capacity  may  be  increased  to  some  extent  and  the  island  has  actually 
sustained  a  larger  population  than  it  has  to-day  for  the  last  previous  census  showed 
a  population  of  182,306.  It  is  a  saying  throughout  the  West  Indies  that  the  Panama 
Canal  was  built  by  Barbadians,  and  the  emigration  to  the  canal  zone  considerably 
reduced  the  population.  More  recently  there  has  been  a  large  emigration  to  Cuba 
from  Jamaica,  but  such  emigration  is  to  a  great  extent  only  temporary.  The  negro 
labourers  take  advantage  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  Cuba  during  the  cane-cutting 
peason  and  afterwards  return  to  their  homes  in  Jamaica  to  spend  the  money  they 
have  saved. 
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[f  all  t lu>  British  West  [ndies  had  as  large  a  population  per  square  mile  as 
the  population  oi  the  colonies  which  joined  in  the  Ca*nada-West  Indies 
Agreement  of  L918  would  be  9r8,641,368,  the  areas  being  as  follows: — 


Area. 
Square  miles. 

British  Guiana                                                                           ..  90,277.00 

Trinidad  and  TobftfCO   1,974.60! 

Barbados   166.50 

Grenada   133.00 

St.  Vincent  t   150.30 

St.  Lucia                                                                                         .  2133.29 

Dominica   304.66 

Montserrat   32.50 

Antitrua.  Barbuda     nd  Reiorda..                                                ..  170.83 

St    Kitts-Nevis  and  Arp  ilia   152.00 

Virgin  Islands                                                                             .  .  50 .00 


93,644.58 

With  the  9ame  density  of  population  per  square  mile  as  Barbados  the  colonies 
join  in  the  Oanada-Wesd  Indies  Preferential  Agreement  of  1913,  but 
which  have  joined  in  the  new  agreement,  would  have  over  17,136,000,  the  areas  being 

as  follows: — 

Area. 
Square  miles. 


Jamaica   4,450.25 

Turks  and  Caicos  r                            ..  169.00 

Cayman  Islands   .    ..    ..  ..   

Bahamas   4,424.00 

British  Honduras   7.562'.  00 


16,605.25 

I'  exacl  area  of  the  Cayman  Islands  could  not  be  ascertained  so  it  is  not 
included,  but  the  islands  being  small  are  not  important. 

T     s  without  including  the  Cayman  Islands  the  British  West  India  colonies 
•  \il  area  of  over  110,249  square  miles  and  if  they  were  as  densely  populated  as 
Barbados  is  to-day  would  have  a  population  of  113,777,^78. 

[t  is  '  i  it.) in  that  the  British  West  Indies  as  a  whole  will  never  be  as  densely 
i  ted  as  Barbados,  but  if  their  resources  were  fully  developed  they  could  sustain 
d     :  ins  and  I  shall  show  in  describing  these  colonies  separately  that  if  we 
s  ■■■}>:  Bahamas,  Turks,  Caicos,  Cayman  and  Virgin  islands,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  barren,  a  large  proportio-n  of  the  areas  included  in  the  British  West  Indies 
is  capable  of  'being  made  highly  productive. 

British  Guiana  is  larger  than  the  province  of  Agra  in  British  India  which  with 
an  area  of  83,109  square  miles  had  34,624,000  inhabitants  in  1941.  The  province  of 
Oudh  with  an  area  of  only  24,158  square  miles  had  a  population  of  12,5'58,004  in  1911, 
while  the  province  of  Punja'b  with  an  area  of  9'9,779  square  miles  had  a  population 
of  19,974,956. 

If  we  go  to  the  Dutch  East  I-ndies  we  find  that  Java  and  Madura  with  a  total 
."H  -ipiare  miles,  little  more  than  half  the  area  of  British  Guiana,  had  a 
population  of  30,098,008. 

If  British  Guiana  were  as  densely  populated  as  the  province  of  Agra  in  British 
India  its  population  would  be  37,645,50,9;  with  the  same  number  per  square  miles  as 
Oudh  it  would  be  46,944,040;  with  the  same  number  to  the  square  mile  as  Java, 
53,714,800. 

In  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  British  Guiana  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  its  population  may  be  when  fully  developed,  but  enough  is  known  to  say  with 
;nty  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting  millions  of  people. 

It  may  be  said,  "If  British  Guiana  is  capable  of  supporting  as  many  people  as 
Java  or  even  one-tenth  the  population  of  Java,  why  is  it  that  after  so  many  years 
this  old  colony  has  only  about  300,000  people  settled  along  a  narrow  fringe  of  the 

coastlands? " 
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OnA  a  lew  years  ago  many  people  wore  equally  pessimistic  .about  Canada. 
Why  was  it.  they  asked,  if  Canada's  vast  territory  was  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population  so  little  of  it  had  been  uVveloped,  while  the  United  States  alongside  was 
nil  apaeo.  How  many  pages  of  British  magazines  did  that  great  master  of 
style,  Gold  win  Smith,  till  with  articles  intended  to  prove  that  Canada  could  never 
have  more  than  a  fringe  of  settlement  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States?  No  one  things  of  Canada  r:i  that  way  now.  Yet  even  now  this  Dominion 
is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  development. 

Trinidad's  capabilities  are  bet  ten-  known  than  those  of  British  Guiana.  This 
beautiful  and  fertile  island  could  certainly  support  as  many  people  to  the  square 
mile  as  .lava  ami  perhaps  as  many  as  Barbados. 

All  the  products  that  are  grown  in  the  tropical  countries  of  the  East  Indies  can 
iv  irrown  to  perfection  in  the  West  Indies.  The  soil  of  the  West  Indies  is  generally 
remarkably  fertile  and  the  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  the  east.  I  met  in  the 
Bt  tisl  W.  si  [ndies  a  number  of  men  who  had  lived  in  India  and  Ceylon.  They  all 
~"> «  1  that  the  climate  of  the  British  West  Indies,  being  tempered  by  constant  trade 
winds,  was  far  better  than  that  of  the  East  Indies. 

In  <  i  mparing  the  British  West  Indies  with  countries  of  the  east  it  is  not  intended 
t.>  _ri\t  the  impression  that  they  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to  have  a  great  popula- 
tiou  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population  and  there 
for  a  number  of  years  a  steady  stream  of  emigration  from  India  to  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana. 

II. 

East  Indians  in  the  West  Indies. 

When  Columbus  first  landed  on  a  British  West  India  island  he  thought  he  had 
i  cached  India.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  for  some  years  past  the  increase 
rf  population  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  immi- 
gration from  India  and  many  leading  business  men  predict  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  will  eventually  be  of  East  Indian  origin  not  only  in  those  two 
colonies  but  also  in  most  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 

At  the  census  of  1911  with  a  total  population  of  29'6,041  British  Guiana  had  126,517 
of  East  Indian  origin.  Of  these,  66,668  were  born  in  the  colony  of  East  Indian 
parentage  and  59,849  were  born  in  India.  Trinidad  with  a  total  population  of  333,552 
had  108,606  of  East  Indian  origin,  of  whom  58,021  were  born  in  the  colony  of  East 
Indian  parentage  and  50,555  were  born  in  India.  Whether  born  in  the  colony  or  in 
India  they  are  called  East  Indians. 

The  native  born  population  of  East  Indian  parentage  would  be  much  larger  if 
there  were  more  East  Indian  women  in  these  colonies,  but  as  men  are  more  useful  as 
labourers  on  the  estates  than  women  it  has  been  the  policy  to  bring  out  more  men 
than  women.  In  1911  there  were  only  73  women  for  every  100  men  in  the  East  Indian 
population  of  British  Guiana,  but  this  is  an  improvement  over  former  conditions.  At 
vious  census  there  were  only  630  women  for  1,000  men  and  in  earlier  years  the 
rt ion  of  women  was  much  smaller.  In  Trinidad  at  one  time  there  were  about 
three  times  as  many  men  as  women  among  the  East  Indians,  but  conditions  have 
gradually  improved.  In  1901  there  were  878  women  for  1,000  men  and  in  1911  the 
proportion  was  913  women  for  1,000  men.  Thus  Trinidad  is  in  advance  of  British 
Guiana  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  people  of  African  descent  and  those  of  mixed  white  and  African 
at  the  women  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  men  and  an  effort  has  been 
<rrect  the  balance  by  bringing  about  unions  between  East  Indian  men  and 
negro  women,  'but  race  prejudice  has  proved  too  strong  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
do  not  mix,    The  children  born  from  the  few  unions  that  have  occurred  are  not 
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ided  in  the  otKoial  figures  of  the  Kast  Indian  population.  In  the  island  of  St. 
l.ieia  whore  there  was  no  Kast  Indian  immigration  'between  1901  and1  1911  the  sur- 
■  lufi  of  births  over  deaths  was  so  great  that  the  pure  Kast  Indian  population  actually 
in. Teased  from  1,-1  1  to  1,804,  nearly  f>3  per  cent.  In  St.  Lucia  there  have  been  a 
sider able  number  off  marriages  between  Kast,  Indian  men  and  coloured  and  black 
women.    In  1911  there  were  210  children  resulting:  from  these  unions. 

!    ••  many  years  nearly  all  the  Kast  Indian  immigrants  were  indentured  labourers 
broughl  out  by  the  Governments  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  under  contract  to  work 
on  the  sugar  and  eaeao  estates  for  five  years  at  a  minimum  wage  of  a  shilling  per 
I  onia]  Government  paid  the  passage  of  the  immigrants  from  the  east  to 

wesl  and  guaranteed  that  each  estate  employing  them  would  provide  free  barrack 
modation,  a  commodious  hospital  and  good  medical  treatment  when  they  were 
They  wi  re  required  to  remain  m  the  colony  for  five  years  after  the  period  of 
ii  lenture  expired,  being  free  to  work  for  whom  they  pleased  or  to  take  up  land,  and 
.  t  ten  years'  residence  in  the  colony  they  were  entitled  to  have  their  passage  to 
India  paid  by  the  colonial  Government  if  they  desired  to  return. 

Kvideiitly  such   inducements  could  only  attract  the  poorest  class  of  people  in 
Considering  this  fact  the  general  success  of  the  East  Indians  in  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana  is  most  remarkable. 

A  HANDSOME  RACE. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  large  numbers  of  these  people  must  be  impressed  with 
the  regularity  and  refinement  of  their  features.    If  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  white  people 
lower  classes  in  any  country  of  the  world  were  compared  with  an  equal  number 
Ei  si  Indians  in  Trinidad  or  British  Guiana  I  venture  to  say  that  the  East  Indian 
crowd  would  have  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  and  women  with  fine  features. 
There  are  many  shades  of  colour,  some  of  them  being  as  dar'k1  as  negroes,  others  com- 
paratively fair,  but  the  skin  is  always  of  fine  texture.    They  are  of  slight,  delicate 
build,  with  small  hands  and  feet.    The  women  are  very  lithe  and  graceful  and  have 
-•  11  Kilmers.    They  show  good  taste  in  dress  even  when  wearing  the  simple  garb 
of  their  native  country  which  is  very  picturesque. 

WONDERFUL  THRIFT. 

I  1  it  of  their  meagre  earnings  these  people  save  money.  They  send  money  to 
relatives  in  India  and  those  who  return  to  their  native  land  carry  surprisingly  large 
amounts  with  them  in  money  and  jewellery.  For  instance,  the  last  year  before  the 
war  759  East  Indians,  including  men,  women  and  children,  returned  to  India  from 
British  Guiana.  They  carried  with  them  $39, 860:69  in  money  and  jewellery  valued 
at  $6,644.28. 

The  East  Indians  who  remain  in  the  colony  have  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  the  Government  savings  bank  besides  their  investments  in  land,  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.  The  last  year  before  the  war  there  were  8,214  East  Indian  depositors  in  the 
31  office  savings  bank  of  British  Guiana  with  deposits  amounting  to  $590,644.  The 
Indians  owned  land  in  British  Guiana  assessed  at  $972,758,  while  they  had 
13,384  cattle  and  3,02<2  sheep  and  goats,  besides  a  large  number  of  donkeys. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  people  came  to  the  colony  with  absolutely 
nothing,  that  they  earned  only  from  24  cents  to  40  cents  per  day,  probably  averaging 
little  more  than  a  shilling  a  day,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  had  sent  money  to 
relatives  in  India,  the  showing  is  wonderful. 

In  Trinidad  the  number  of  East  Indian  deposits  in  the  Government  savings 
bank  the  same  year  was  even  greater  than  in  British  Guiana.  There  were  10,871 
depositors  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  was  $637,800.  The  amount  remitted  to 
India  through  the  post  office  in  the  last  ten  years  was  $161,494.76. 
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PROSPERING   \s  LAND  OWNERS. 

But  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  materia]  progress  of  the  East  Indians 
ii   I'rinidad  is  the  fact  that  the  numiber  who  own  land  is  steadily   increasing.  A 
-  .  pi  ble  proportion  of   the  East  [ndians   save  enough  during  the  period  of 
ndenture  to  buy  land.    The  East  Indian  usually  buys  a  plot  of  five  acres  of  forest 
land  from  the  Government,  paying  twelve  dollars  per  acre.    While  they  are  clearing 
the  '.and  of  forest  and  preparing  it  for  cultivation  they  work  on  sugar  and  cacao 
sti  tea  for  about  four  days  of  the  week,  devoting  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  the 
improvement  of  their  little  properties.    They  commonly  plant  cacao  or  cocoanut 
trees.    Ii  usually  ta'kes  a'bout  five  or  six  years  for  these  trees  to  come  into  bearing. 
In  the  meantime  the  land  between  the  trees  is  utilized  in  growing  a  variety  of  vege- 
bles  which  in  the  parlance  of  these  islands  are  called  ground  provisions.    When  the 
trees  are  in  full  bearing  the  settler  is  independent.    I  asked  one  man  who  had  only 
an  a  -iv  and  a  halt*  of  land  in  eaeao  and  coconuts  how  much  he  got  from  it.    He  said 
is  crop  varied  a  Little  from  year  to  year  but  on  the  average  he  sold  his  cacao  and 
iits  tor  about  $170  per  year  and  had  besides  enough  ground  provisions  for  his 
family.    It  this  ninth  can  he  realized  from  an  acre  and  a  half  the  ordinary  settler's 
farm  of  five  acres  will  yield  its  owner  a  very  comfortable  living.    Ati  East  Indian 
who  can  save  money  while  working  on  an  estate  as  a  shilling  per  day  will  be  "passing 
rich"  when  his  little  estate  yields  him  "forty  pounds  a  year." 

The  policy  of  encouraging  the  settlement  of  East  Indians  on  small  estates  of 
eir  own  is  comparatively  new  and  while  they  have  planted  many  thousands  of 
cacao,  coconut  and  fruit  trees  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  trees  have  as  yet  reached 
she  productive  stage. 

INCREASING  THEIR  COMFORTS. 

However,  both  among  the  immigrants  and  the  native  born  East  Indians  there 
are  a  considerable  number  who  have  cacao  estates  with  trees  in  full  bearing.  Many 
<  f  them  are  increasing  their  acreage.  As  they  grow  more  prosperous  they  continue 
to  3ave  money,  but  nevertheless  their  expenditures  increase.  The  indentured  immi- 
grant- on  the  estates  live  in  barracks  which  to  a  Canadian  visitor  seem  sadly  lacking 
in  the  comforts  of  life.  They  have  no  furniture.  They  sit  on  the  bare  floor.  The 
Life  seems  little  better  than  that  of  the  lower  animals,  but  in  one  respect  it  is  alto- 
gether different.  The  houses  are  scrupulously  clean  and  the  people  take  great  pains 
•n  keeping  their  bodies  clean.  Little  children  are  bathed  daily  by  their  mothers. 
The  first  houses  built  on  the  little  properties  purchased  by  them  are  as  lacking  in 
i he  comforts  of  life  as  the  barracks,  but  as  their  condition  improves  they  begin  to 
furnish  their  homes  and  to  dress  more  expensively  although  seldom  extravagantly. 
1  have  ~cen  -ome  exceedingly  comfortable  and  even  beautiful  East  Indian  homes  in 
Trinidad. 

Tt  requires  capital  to  develop  even  such  small  properties  as  those  owned  by  the 
majority  of  the  East  Indians.  To  build  houses,  clear  forests,  plant  cacao,  coconut 
or  fruit  trees  takes  money  as  well  as  time.  In  order  to  hasten  the  development  of 
their  properties  many  of  the  East  Indians  borrow  money.  They  usually  pay  extra- 
ordinarily high  rates  of  interest,  but  nevertheless  they  seldom  lose  their  properties 
;iilure  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  when  due.  When  they  have 
improved  their  properties  and  paid  off  the  mortgages  they  are  more  ready  to  spend 
money  on  the  comforts  of  life.  In  a  few  years  their  purchasing  power  will  be  very 
much  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  great  ambition  of  almost  every  East  Indian  is  to  own  a  litle  land  and  have 
a  home  of  his  own. 

I  tai  red  with  a  number  of  managers  of  estates  employing  East  Indians  in  both 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.    They  all  agreed  that  these  immigrants  from  the  East 

were  the  best  agricultural  labourers  obtainable. 
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OFTEN   PAIL  AS  MERCHANTS. 

S  me  of  i lu1  Ka-t  Indians  have  invested  their  savings  in  mercantile  enterprises, 
I  ut  the  East  Indian  is  no1  so  successful  as  a  merchant  as  he  is  in  agricultural  labour 
or  in  farming  land  of  his  own.  There  have  been  a  nmnher  of  failures  among  East 
Indian  merchants  and  in  many  oases  the  small  stores  which  were  started  by  East 
Indians  in  the  Little  villages  of  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  are  now  in  the  hands 
I  01  Portuguese.     There  are  exceptions,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  East 

Indian  inerehants  have  been  very  successful. 

THK  CANADIAN  MISSION. 

It  is  an  interesting  fad  thai  nearly  all  the  East  Indian  children  in  Trinidad 
are  being  educated  under  Canadian  auspices.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  church  established  a  mission  among  the  East  Indians  in  Trinidad. 
At  thai  time  there  was  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  East 
Indian  immigrants.    The  Canadian  Mission  started  schools  for  them  and  there  are 

Canadian  Mi  —  ion  schools  and  churches  in  every  East  Indian  settlement. 

li  would  be  "in  of  place  in  a  commercial  report  to  discuss  the  religious  aspect 
ol  this  Canadian  missionary  work,  but  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  inter- 

2  to  know  that  the  Canadian  men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
is  w  ris  have  paved  tin-  way  for  increased  Canadian  trade  by  to  a  great  extent 
revolutionizing  the  habits,  home  life  and  dress  of  many  of  these  people.  It  must  not 
i  i  supposed  that  the  missionaries  try  to  alter  the  dress  of  the  East  Indians,  but  it  is 

worthy  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Christianized  East  Indians  have 
adopted  the  Western  style  of  dress. 

When  the  children  attending  the  Canadian  Mission  schools  in  Trinidad  grow 
ication  they  are  receiving  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  colony. 

The  Canadian  Mission  has  also  extended  its  work  to  British  Guiana,  but  it  has 
•  ye1  grown  as  strong  there  as  in  Trinidad  and  its  influence  is  not  so  widely  felt. 

India's  annual  increase. 

In  considering  the  progress  made  in  the  British  West  Indies  'by  East  Indians  of 
the  poorest  classes  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  would  be  the  result  if  East  Indians 
of  a  better  class — men  of  sufficient  means  to  develop  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  land 
— could  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  these  colonies.  In  British  Guiana  they  could 
probably  get  free  grants  from  the  Government  on  condition  that  they  put  the  land 
under  cultivation  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  British  provinces  of  India  increased  in  population  12,661,000  during  the  ten 
een  1901  and  1911.  They  did  not  need  that  increase.  If  an  emigration  equal 
to  even  a  small  proportion  of  this  annual  increase  of  over  1,266,000  could  be  directed 
British  West  Indies  under  proper  regulations  for  placing  the  people  on  the  land 

quickly  the  resources  of  these  colonies  would  be  developed  and  how  wonderfully 
their  trade  would  expand. 

There  are  many  reason-  why  the  settlement  of  East  Indians  in  Canada  cannot  be 
encouraged,  but  whereas  the  climate  and  other  conditions  in  Canada  are  unsuitable 
for  the  Easl  Cndians,  the  climate  and  general  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies 
are  admirably  suited  to  them. 

SETTLERS  FROM  AFGHANISTAN. 

Among  the  East  Indians  in  British  Guiana  are  a  few  Afghans.  These  Afghan 
immigrants  are  usually  remarkably  handsome,  and  they  may  be  classed  as  white  men 
for  their  complexions  are  quite  fair.  In  conversation  with  one  of  them  I  remarked 
that  the  Afghans  I  had  seen  were  much  fairer  than  the  East  Indians.  He  replied : 
"  The  people  of  Afghanistan  are  a  white  race.  We  are  in  fact  Israelites,  being 
descendants  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  This  has  been  the  universal  tradition  and 
b  'lief  of  Afghans  from  generation  to  generation." 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS  BUDGET. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  June  7,  1920. — The  railway  budget  which  is  always  presented  apart 
from  the  main  budget,  was  submitted  to  the  Union  House  of  Assembly  at  the  end  of 
May  by  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  the  new  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

The  total  expenditures  on  railways,  harbours  and1  steamships  for  the  year  that 
has  closed  was  £23,200,000,  and  the  total  revenue  £21,633,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£1,567,000.  This  includes  an  accumulated  deficit  brought  forward  of  £950,000.  If 
this  £950,000  s  deducted'  from  the  total  deficit  of  £1,567,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  loss  in  the  working  of  the  railways  last  year  of  £617,000. 

ESTIMATED   EXPE N DI TU R E . 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenditure  figures  for  the  current  year  (1920- 


21)  :- 

Railways   £23,130,700 

Harbours   1.544.900 

Steamships   213,300 


Total  expenditure   £24,888,900 


This  is  £4,298,000  more  than  the  vote  for  last  year,  caused  principally  by  addi- 
tional salaries  and  allowances,  as  well  as  additional  staff  owing  to  the  eight-hour  day, 
while  the  anticipated  increase  in  traffic  is  also  a  main  cause  of  the  extra  expenditure. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE. 

The  minister  expects  to  get  the  following  revenue  this  year: — 


From  Railways   £23,489,300 

Harbours   1,553,100 

Steamships   259,400 


Total  revenue   £25,301,800 


As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  estimated  revenue  is  more  by  £4,984,000. 
It  includes  no  less  than  £3,072,000  as  the  increased  amount  expected  to  be  earned'  in 
consequence  of  the  raising  of  the  rates  and  fares  in  November,  1919,  and  April,  1920. 

The  above  estimate  gives  a  weekly  revenue  of  £430,030.  If  this  amount  is  earned 
it  will,  according  to  the  minister,  constitute  a  record. 

A   SURPLUS  AND   THE   REASON  WHY. 

The  estimated  revenue  exceeds  the  estimated'  expenditure  by  £412,900.  This 
surplus,  however,  is  so  much  lost  money  so  far  as  this  year  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be 
devoted  towards  the  wiping  off  of  the  accumulated  deficit.  The  minister  in  fact  stated 
that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  had  budgeted  for  a  surplus.  The  total  deficit  is 
£1,567,000,  so  that  the  position  at  March  31  next  will  be  that  it  will  be  reduced  to 
£1,154,200 — that  is  to  say,  if  the  minister's  anticipation  of  a  surplus  is  realized.  Sir 
Thomas  added  that  it  was  proposed  to  wipe  out  the  whole  of  the  deficit  in  three  years. 

ROLLING   STOCK  AND  WORKSHOP  DISABILITIES. 

The  handicap  under  which  the  administration  is  suffering  is  shown  by  the  st;ii< 
ment  that  500  engines,  350  passenger  coaches  and  1,300  trucks  are  at  present  out  of 
commission  and  waiting  repairs.    The  result  is  that  traffic  has  to  be  refused  and 
revenue  lost.    The  regrettable  part  of  this  business  is  that  the  railway  workshops  arc 
at  present  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  repairs. 
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Another  bad  effecl  of  the  shortage  of  rolling  stock  is  that  the  administration  is 
unable  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  coal  trade,  in  which  at  present  a  tine  world  market 

la  offering. 

NO  NBM    RAILWAYS   Tins  vkah. 

Most  of  this  year's  efforts  will  he  to  better  the  facilities  on  existing  railways. 
The  minister  suggested  that  they  hoped  t<>  have  a  comprehensive  programme  of  new 
onstruction  prepared  foT  the  session  of  Parliament  rxext  year. 

ELE(  ITRIPIOATION. 

rwo  experiments  in  the  electrification  of  the  railways  are  to  be  made,  namely, 
between  Cape  Town  and  Simonstown,  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  section  <>1  the  Natal  line1  between  Durban  and  Maritzburg  (including 
tlu-  line  to  the  Bluff),  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  goods  traffic. 

MODIFICATION  OF  FRENCH  IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

The  following  cablegram  from  Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre,  Paris,  dated 
July  27.  has  been  received: — 

•'  An  official  decree  was  published  on  25th  July,  lifting  the  prohibition  contained 
cree  of  23rd  April.  There  are  few  exceptions  but  not  concerning  Canadian 
exports.    Coefficient  increases  on  soap,  lace,  furs." 

[For  a  list  of  the  prohibited  articles  in  the  decree  of  April  23,  see  Weekly 
Bulletin  851,  page  1147.] 


PROPOSED  TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

{British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  has  forwarded 
;  articulars  of  the  following  proposed  changes  in  the  import  duties  of  the  colony,  viz.: — 
Rough  leather  to  be  changed  from  3  cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
The  following  articles  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list: — 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  not  elsewhere  specified;  and  hay  binders, 
■  ne  crushers,  hay  and  feed'  cutters,  air  motors,  churns,  cream  separators,  and  incuba- 
tors; wire  fencing  and  fasteners  for  the  same;  gates  for  wire  fences  when  the  gates 
are  made  chiefly  of  wire. 

Animals  imported  by  agricultural  societies,  or  by  private  persons,  under  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  for  improvement  of  stock,  and  poultry  when 
imported  for  breeding  purposes. 

Bark,  extract  of  bark,  cutch,  bi-chromate  of  potash,  logwood,  and  other  prepara- 
tions for  tanning  purposes. 

Books,  printed  and  not  to  be  written  or  drawn  upon,  and  supplements  for 
periodicals  specially  imported  for  the  bonafide  use  of  incorporated  institutes;  official 
reports,  newspapers  and  monthly  and  semi-monthly  magazines;  weekly  library  papers 
unbound1,  and  Christmas  annuals;  blackboards,  specimens,  medals  and  wall  diagrams, 
illustrative  of  natural  history  and  imported  for  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries; 
kindergarten  requisites,  and  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  persons,  firms  and  com- 
panies domiciled  elsewhere,  and  not  personally  d'oing  business  in  the  Colony. 

Manures  and  fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  imported  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  manures. 

Plants,  trees  and  shrubs;  also  seeds  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied1, and  florists'  seeds. 
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Printing  paper,  printing  presses,  printing  types,  printers'  ink  and  printers'  office 
furniture,  when  imported  by  bonafide  printers  for  use  in  their  business. 
Sand,  fire-clay  and  china  clay;  sausage  skins  or  casings. 
Wheat,  whole,  not  ground  or  crushed'. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  the  following  articles  to  be  changed  from  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  viz. : — 
Indian  corn. 

Oil  cake,  oil  cake  meal,  cotton  seed  cake,  cotton  seed  meal,  pease  meal,  bran,  and 
other  preparations  for  cattle  and  chicken  feed'. 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  LUXURY  ARTICLES 
IN  THE  SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE  KINGDOM. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.  M.  Commercial  Secretary  at  Belgrade  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  decree,  dated 
11th  June,  effective  as  from  18th  June,  wlrch  modifies  the  list  of  articles  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  the  Kingdom  by  the  Decree  of  19th  March  [see  Weehly  Bulletin 
No.  851,  page  1152]. 

The  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  the  following  articles  is  withdrawn : — 

Velvet,  fulled,  for  men's  clothing;  boot  and  shoe  laces;  models  (patrons)  for  painters, 
made  of  oilod  cloth  or  of  moulding  carbon  ;  fabrics  of  horse  hair  ;  boots  and  shoes 
of  cloth  of  all  kinds,  without  soles,  except  those  of  silk  or  mixed  silk  (which 
remain  prohibited ;  tooth  brushes  and  shaving"  brushes,  with  handles  of  animal 
carving'  materials ;  buttons  of  bone,  deer  horn  and  other  unspecified  animal  ma- 
terials, in  the  rough  ;  wooden  chairs ;  hairpins  wholly  or  partly  of  celluloid,  not 
combined  with  fine  or  very  fine  materials  ;  buttons  or  knobs  of  corozo-nut,  porce- 
lain, glass,  zinc  or  tin  ;  articles  of  German  silver  for  technical,  building  or  indus- 
trial purposes  ;  ornaments  for  military  uniforms  and  ornaments  for  religious  pur- 
poses ;  ribbons  and  hosiery  tissues  of  any  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  hats,  where  the  importer  is  a  manufacturer. 

The  importation  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited :  Patent  leather ;  boots 
and  shoes  wholly  or  partly  of  patent  leather,  or  wholly  or  partly  of  deer  skin ;  patent 
leather  cut  out  for  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Direction-General  of  Customs, 
and  after  consulting  the  Customs  Council  and  the  Economical  and  Financial  Com- 
mittee, is  authorized  to  allow  the  importation  of  all  articles  necessary  for  industrial 
enterprises,  works,  and  trades,  as  well  as  of  surgical  materials  and  dressings,  balances 
and  instruments  of  precision  for  chemists,  on  compliance  with  the  regulations  to  be 
issued1  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS,  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN    ETC..  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Ceylon. 

The  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  has  forwarded  the  following 
information  obtained  from  the  Principal  Collector  of  Customs  of  that  Colony: — 

I.  There  are  no  special  requirements  with  respect  to  Invoices.  Ordinary  Trade 
Invoices  are  accepted. 

2.  Invoices,  etc.,  are  not  required'  to  be  certified  by  a  Government  Official  or 
person  other  than  exporter. 

8.  Dye-stuffs  of  foreign  origin  may  only  be  imported  under  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  Stnte.  Certificates  of  Orgin  should  be  furnished  in  the  case  of  dye- 
stuffs  manufactured  within  the  Empire.    Goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
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of  America  ami  carrying  trade  descriptions  in  the  English  language  should,  if  exported 
from  Canada,  bear  a  counterindication  of  country  of  origin,  viz.,  "Made  in  U.S.A.". 

I .  There  are  no  special  regulations  respecting  Bills  of  Lading. 

Marks  on  packages  must  correspond  with  those  given  in  Bills  of  Lading. 

t'>.  With  respect  to  Postal  Parcels  description  of  the  contents  and  value  must  be 
marked  thereon.    Parcels  are  examined  and  taxed  like  other  imports. 

The  above  are  the  only  requirements  now  in  force  but  if  the  system  of  preferential 
duties  as  proposed  is  brought  into  effect  certificates  of  origin  will  be  necessary  where 
the  preference  is  claimed.  It  is  stated  that  sneh  certificates  will  be  similar  to  those 
now  required  from  importers  by  the  United  Kingdom  Customs  for  the  same  purpose. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  receives  many  inquiries  about  British 
and  foreign  tariffs  and,  in  addition  to  the  information  which  can  be  furnished,  it 
pens  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  refer  a  correspondent  to 
eti   classifications  and  rates  in  the  official  tariff  of  the  country  in  which  he 
is  interested. 

T  tment  is  supplying  several  boards  of  trade  and  customs  houses  through- 

ith  copies  of  the  tariffs  published  by  the  International  Customs  Bureau, 
Belgium.    These  tariffs  are  kept  up  to  date  by  the  issue  of  supplements. 

Limited  -npply  of  tariffs  for  further  distribution  among  boards  of  trade, 
of  commerce,  customs  houses  or  similar  places  in  towns  or  cities  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  information. 

It'  any  of  these  institutions  not  already  receiving  tariffs,  desire  to  keep  such 
-ration  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  public,  their  applications  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  copies  of  the  tariffs  in  question  will  receive  consideration. 

NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  IN  BOLIVIA. 

The  British  Minister  at  La  Paz  reports  by  cable  that  a  new  customs  tariff  for 
Bolivia  has  just  been  published,  and  came  into  operation  on  July  1.    The  increases 
v  under  the  new  tariff  are,  H.M.  Minister  reports,  only  slight  except  in  the 
case  of  made-up  articles  of  clothing  and  "luxury  goods." 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  TRADE. 

Big  Electrical  Schemes  Requiring  Machinery  and  Materials. 

(From  the  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Municipal  electrical  schemes  are  particularly  to  the  fore  just  now  in  New 
Zealand.  Auckland,  Gisborne,  Wellington,  and  New  Plymouth,  for  example,  are  each 
<"-on-idering  comprehensive  proposals  of  this  nature.  Auckland  is  on  the  point  of 
raising  £500,000  for  making  additions  to  its  steam  electric  plant,  thus  increasing  the 
capacity  from  13,000  h.p.  to  27,000  h.p.;  Gisborne  is  about  to  acquire  extensive  elec- 
trical machinery;  Wellington  has  already  on  order  a  large  amount  of  electrical 
machinery  which  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  local  necessities,  while  a  further  scheme 
for  electric  cranes  and  cargo-handling  plant  for  the  harbour  has  been  adopted;  and 
New  Plymouth  has  decided  to  procure  a  1,000  kilowatt  hydro-electric  generating  plant. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  selected  instances  among  many  similar  enterprises  bein<£ 
undertaken,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  big  problem  confronting  the  municipalities 
is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  machinery  needed. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  following  tariff  interpretations  have  been  published1  for  general  information 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  forwarded  by- 
Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town,  under  date  June  9 : — 


Article. 


Rate. 


Xo.  in 
Tariff. 


Rebate  (under  the 
respective  Tariff 
numbers)  upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the 
U.K.  or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


*Aletris  Cordial  (underproof)  

"Autoreelite  "—combined  headlight  and  inspection  lamp... 

Barley  Kernels  ;  

Battiste — proofed  

Benbow's  Dog  Mixture  

Black  Badminton  Dye — for  blacking  leather  (underproof).. 

"  Chef  de  Ser  " — a  jelly  powder  

Cooper's  Ear  Tick  Remedy  

Defectometer — for  testing  magnetos  

"  Dentique  "  Outfit  

Douche  Tubing— imported  as  spare  parts  for  douches  

Du  Pont  Pontoklene  (tar  and  grease  remover)  

Eggs,  in  the  shell  

Eggs,  liquid — fresh,  frozen,  or  tinned  

Eggs,  whites  or  yolks  of,  separated  but  not  further  treated. 

Egg  yolk,  desiccated  

Egg,  white  of,  desiccated  (albumen)  

Fossil  Meal  Composition  No.  2  

Herbal  Smoking  Mixture — for  asthma,  etc  

Jaconet — proofed,  single  texture  (for  surgical  dressings)  

Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran  

Kellogg's  Krumbles  

Leather  bathing  substances:  Oropon,  A,  B,  C,  and  R  

Leather  dressing  substances— fat  liquor  

Leather  dyes — Fustic  and  Hematine  Crystals  

Novolineum— wood  preservative  

Paralled  Magnets— milling  machinery  parts  

Pig  Tongue  Examiner  

"  Port  o-phones  "  and  spare  batteries  for  

Road  Flux  (The  Scottish  Speedwell  Co.,  Ltd.)  

"  Safet>  "  Copper  Wire— foi  use  as  sash  cords  

Satinette  Sheeting— proofed  

rShoddy  (flock  or  waste)  

Solignum— wood  preservative  

"  Solvoid  "  (Bergers')— paint  and  varnish  remover  

"  Tetralene  "  (underproof)  

"  Thomas  "  Tyre  JacKs  (screw  tyre  remover)  

"  Veribest  "  Condensed  Milk  (Armour  &  Co.)  

Wire  Bag  Fasteners  

"  Wypekleen"   used  carcass  cloths  and  similar  undevilled 

cotton  refuse  

XL  All  Liquid  Insecticide  Nicotine  

Zolium  Embalming  Fluid  


£1 .  lis.  per  Imperial 
gallon  or  25%  ad 
valorem  whichever 
is  the  greater. 

Par  £100,  £3  

Per  100  lb.,  2s  9d... 

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100  £25  

£1.  10s.  per  Imperial 
proof  gallon. 

Per  lb.,  2H-  or  25% 
ad  valorem  which- 
ever is  the  greater. 

Per  £100,  £3  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £25  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  lb.,  Id  

Per  lb.,  Id  

Per  lb.,  Id  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £3  

Per  £100,  £25  

Free  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £20  

Free  

Free  

Free  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £3  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £3  

Per  £100,  £3  

Per  £100,  £20  

Free  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100.  £20  

£1.  10s.  per  Imperial 
proof  gallon. 

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  lb.,6d  

Per  £100'  £3  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £3  

Per  £100,  J20  


44  (b) 


114  (b) 
19  (62) 
193 

68 

44  (c) 
18 


134 
193 

70 
193 
193 

21 

21 

21 
193 
193 
119 

68 

188  (a) 

193 

193 

167 

167 

167 

193 

114  (a) 

193 

193 

135  (a) 
144 
193 
159 
193 
193 
44  (c) 

193 

32  (6) 
142 


134 

193 


The  whole  of  the  duty. 
3d.  per  100  lb. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 


id.  per  lb.,  or  3%  ad 
valorem  as  the  case 
may  be. 
The  whole  of  the  duty. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 


3%  ad  valorem. 

3%  ad  valorem. 

The  whole  of  the  duty 

3%  ad  valorem. 

3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 


3%  ad  valorem. 

The  whole  of  the  duty. 

3%  ad  valorem. 

3%  ad  valorem. 

The  whole  of  the  duty. 

Tne  whole  oi  the  duty. 

3%  ad  valorem. 

3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 


3%  ad  valorem. 

The  whole  of  the  duty. 

3%  ad  valorem. 

The  w  hole  of  the  duty. 

3%  ad  valorem. 


•Amends    decision    appearing    on   page    20  if  the  Tariff  Book. 

tAmends  decisiin  given  in  Tariff  Interpretion  No.  17  of  28th  March.  1916. 

*  Amends  decision  appearing  on  page  20  of  the  Tariff  Book. 

t  Amends  decision  given  in  Tariff  Interpretation  No.  17  of  March  28,  1916. 


GOODS  FOR  CHINESE  DEPARTMENTAL  STORES. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Commercial  Counsellor  at  'Shanghai  states  that  the  Chinese  depart- 
mental stores  there  and  in  J I  ong-kong  and  Canton  secure  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  better  class  trade  in  household  goods,  clothing,  drapery,  etc.  British  manufac- 
turers therefore  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  furnish  them  with  copies  of  their 
catalogues  and  other  trade  literature. 
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TEA  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN,  1910-19. 

rhe  following  statistics  regarding;  the  tea  trade  of  Japan  have  been  received 

ilu  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama : — 
Rather  more  than  half  the  total  production  of  the  tea  industry  is  consumed  in 
Japan.    The  exports  for  tht  past  ten  years  have  been  as  under: — 

To  Canada.        To  U.S. 


lb.  lb. 

1310   3,765,030  35,108,717 

1911    3,251,805  37,403,027 

1912    3,798,947  32,228,592 

19U   3,498,679  26,018,998 

1914   4,451,603  29,331,787 

l!'l.r>   5,96*8,072  33,343,123 

li'16   6,693,645  34,841,061 

li»17   7,659,884  34,418,172 

1918    5,596,422  36,280,512 

1319   3,837,510  24,078,099 


rher<  is  now  a  preferential  duty  in  favour  of  British  grown  teas  in  Canada,  and 
together  with  the  discount  against  Canadian  currency  as  compared  with 
Si  tes  gold  dollars,  tends  to  lessen  the  export  of  Japan  teas  to  Canada. 


GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

\   one-sixth  of  Southern  Chile  is  cultivated.    Between  the  new  towns  the 
crowds  (l^wn  to  the  railway  line,  wherever  the  settler  has  not  yet  come  to  burn 
ad  plant  crops.    On  large  areas  of  deep  brown  soil  the  blackened  stumps  of 
trees  still  stand  between  the  rows  of  hand-sown  wheat.    But  planting  and  fencing 
uilding  are  going  on  with  such  rapidity  that  it  will  be  well  for  the  British 
in  Latin  America  to  bear  this  wonderful  area  in  mind,  and  for  business 
-  to  remember  what  are  the  needs  of  a  new  agricultural  and  pastoral  region 
as  tlii-.  with  access  both  by  rail  and  sea  to  the  markets  of  less-favoured  zones 
farther  north. 

All  kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  are  in  great  d'emand,  as  well  as 
:  iry  appliances,  cement  and  steel  for  construction,  fencing  materials,  corrugated  iron, 
binder  twine,  windmills,  marine  engines  and  motor-boats,  machinery  for  the 
I  o  ber  industry,  equipment  for  cereal  milling  and  every  variety  of  electric  supplies. 
A-  the  farmer  grows  prosperous,  too,  he  abandons  a  primitive  mode  of  life,  builds  a 
nd  is  ready  to  pay  for  good  furniture,  plate,  decorations,  kitchen  equip- 
i  ts,  etc.,  as  he  is  also  ready  to  buy  a  motor  car  to  supplement  the  transport  work 
of  his  country-bred  horses.    Where  the  land  is  flat  and  well  cleared,  the  farmer  of 
South  Chile  is  an  eager  buyer  of  motor  tractors,  mechanical  harvesters,  and'  binders, 
disc  ploughs,  and  other  expensive  farm  appliances.    The  region  is  new,  and  there  are 
no  traditional,  antiquated  methods  to  overcome;  many  of  the  landowners  are  of 
German  or  other  European  origin,  and  have  brought  ther  farms  into  order  with  great 
energy  and  speecr,  aware  of  the  value  of  good  system.    Until  South  America  becomes 
able  to  supply  her  own  needs  in  manufactured  goods,  this  will  be  one  of  the  best 
markets  to  which  attention  can  be  given.    At  present,  although  British  textiles  have 
held  their  own  with  triumphant  worth,  our  manufacturers  of  implements  and  machin- 
ery have  apparently  been  unable  to  resume  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  Chile  on  the 
scale  demanded.    The  market  is  crowed  with  good's  from  the  United  States. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  TARIFF  NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 
Financial  Outlook. 

Auckland,  June  29,  1920. — The  financial  outlook  in  New  Zealand  is  good.  While 
there  is  plenty  of  money  for  ordinary  business  purposes,  at  the  same  time  the  cessa- 
tion of  Imperial  commandeering  of  New  Zealand  produce  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
situation. 

Demand  for  Cement. 

In  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  coal  occasioned  by  a  go-slow  policy  and  numer- 
ous strikes,  the  cement  factories  in  New  Zealand  have  only  been  working  partial 
time. 

At  the  moment  a  number  of  large  buildings,  bank  buildings  and  other  public 
buildings,  Harbour  Board  works,  municipal  works  and  Government  undertakings, 
are  working  at  half  time  and  some  have  ceased  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortage  of  cement. 

This  shortage  is  particularly  acute  at  this  time,  and  it  has  lead  the  Government 
to  prohibit  the  building  of  any  structure  costing  more  than  £3,000  without  a  special 
permit. 

This  office  has  cabled  to  the  East  Coast  and  to  the  West  Coast  of  Canada  for 
5,000  tons  of  cement,  with  the  result  that  none  could  be  secured  from  the  East  Coast, 
but  certain  quotations  are  here  by  cable  from  the  West  Coast,  amounting  to  3,000 
tons. 

With  respect  to  this  a  correspondence  has  been  commenced  with  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  the  Board  of  Trade  set  up  by  the  Government  to  deal  with 
commercial  subjects,  and  certain  harbour  boards  and  large  contractors,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  business  will  result. 

Shortage  of  Timber  and  Lumber. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  timber  for  building  purposes.  This  had  lead  to 
representation  being  made  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  various  building  unions, 
first,  to  limit  the  building  of  structures  costing  over  £3,000  so  that  more  timber  will 
be  available  for  house  building  purposes. 

The  present  situation  is  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  desires  at  once  one 
and  a  quarter  million  superficial  feet.  Christ  church  wants  four  million  superficial 
feet,  Auckland  three  million  feet,  and  Wellington  three  million  feet. 

Demand  for  General  Imports. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  all  articles  of  general  use  touching  all  branches 
of  trade.  The  only  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  orders  executed. 
The  Canadian  manufacturer  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  great  importance 
of  establishing  an  export  business,  yet  from  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  disposition 
to  set  apart  larger  quantities  for  export  than  formerly. 

Rates  of  Exchange. 

Quite  naturally  the  rate  of  exchange  militates  against  business  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  the  Canadian  rate  is  always  ten  points  or  more  better  than  the  United 
States  rate.  This  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  agents  who  quote  for  Canadian 
goods  at  the  United  States  rate  of  exchange.  It  is  very  difficult  to  control  this,  hut  it 
does  not  conduce  to  the  continuance  of  pleasanl  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  as  importers  naturally  resent  having  to  pay  for  British  goods  at  a 
foreign  rate  of  exchange. 
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h  would  be  well  to  reiterate  thai  the  relations  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
*Ti  particularly  pleasant.  Every  assistance  and  courtesy  is  extended  by  Government 
departments,  and  importers  are  keen  to  deal  with  Canada,  and  notwithstanding  any 
disabilities  alluded  to  above,  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  constantly  on  the 
increase. 

Tariff  Changes. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  that  there  will 
':■<■  n.-  tar  it!  ehania*  made  at  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  but  such  changes  will 

be  considered  before  the  next  session. 

A  NEW  FLAX-CLEANING  MACHINE. 

'/'/•(/(/f  Commissioner  Vladimir  A.  Geringer,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  in 
United  States  Comm.erce  Reports.) 

A  new  machine  for  the  efficient  cleaning  of  flax  has,  according  to  the  testimonials 
submitted,  been  in  successful  operation  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  since  Feb- 
L918.    1 1  is  the  invention  of  Ignatz  Etrich,  a  flax-yarn  spinner  of  Horejsi  Stare 
M<m<<  n  'L'rinnova  (Oberaltstadt  bei  Trautenau).    An  application  for  a  patent  on 
this  machine  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

OPERATION  AND  CAPACITY  OF  THE  MACHINE. 

invention  combines  two  processes  of  cleaning  flax  (breaking  and  swingling) 
into  "lie  operation,  and  thus  brings  about  a  great  saving  of  human  energy.  The 
_  of  retted  flax  by  means  of  a  hand'  machine  or  breaking  machine  and  the 
swingling  of  broken  flax  by  means  of  a  hand  reel  or  Belgian  reel  is  all  done  com- 
pletely by  the  invention. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  cleans  from  1,200  to  1,500  big  handfuls  of  flax 
stalk?,  weighng  200  kilos  (440  pounds),  per  hour,  producing  40  kilos  (881  pounds)  of 
-  ingled  flax  per  hour  if  the  stalks  are  short.  The  longer  and  finer  the  stalks 
the  greater  the  production.  The  quality  of  the  flax  and  tow  is  said  to  be  far  superior 
to  that  produced  by  the  best  Belgian  hand  swingling  and  the  cost  is  but  one-tenth 
r>f  that  of  the  hand  process.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  machine  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years  because  of  the  reduced  cost  of  labour  that  will  result  from  its  use. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  contrivance  that  does  the  breaking  by  means  of  31 
•  aiTS  of  rollers,  to  which  is  attached  a  two-ring  machine  which  does  the  swingling. 

RESOLUTION  FOR  REDUCTION  OOF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  GOODS 

INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received,  through  the  Colonial  Office,  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Governor  General  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  notifying  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  has  given  notice  of  a  resolution  providing  for  the  re-imposition 
of  the  customs  and  excise  duties  which,  under  section  3  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  Act,  1919,  ceased  to  be  operative  on  30th  June,  19201,  with  the  exception  that 
on  the  following  articles  previously  dutiable  under  class  VI  of  the  tariff  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  July  1,  1920,  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
with  a  rebate  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  reciprocating  British  colonies,  viz:  Apparel  not  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in 
the  piece,  hosiery,  and  goods  in  the  piece  made  of  cotton  and  wool. 
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SYPHONS  FOR  MINERAL  WATER  MANUFACTURERS. 

A  firm  of  mineral  water  manufacturers  have  for  disposal  a  quantity  of  syphons 
which  they  consider  particularly  suitable  for  the  Canadian  trade.  For  particulars 
write  the  British  Trade  Commissioner,  248  St.  James  street,  Montreal. 


RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  IN 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  statement  giving  the  rates  of  wages  of  operatives  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  dated  June,  1920,  has  been  issued  by  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Statistics  Department  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Labour : — 


1.  BOOT  AND  SHOE   MANUFACTURE  (WHOLESALE). 

Working  conditions  in  this  section  of  the  industry  are  regulated  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Incorporated  Federated  Associations  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  and!  Ireland  and  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives,  which  came  into  operation  on  31st  March,  1919,  as  amended  by  a  further 
agreement  of  29th  March,  1920. 

The  agreement  of  March,  1919,  provides  for  an  ordinary  working  week  of  £8 
hours  and  states  that  a  person  under  18  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  minimum 
wages  (given  below)  unless  and  until  he  or  she  has  had  twelve  months'  experience  in 
the  trade.    The  minimum  weekly  time  rates  of  wages  fixed  were  as  follows : — 

(1)     Male  Operatives. 

(a)     Employed    in    other   than    Heel    Building     (b)  Employed  in  Heel  Building  Departments 
Departments  and  Stock  or  Shoe  Rooms.  or  in  Stock  or  Shoe  Rooms. 


Age. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Minimum  Wage. 
18s. 


21s. 
27s. 
33s. 
40  s. 
50s. 
53s. 
56s. 


Age. 
16. 
17  . 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Minimum  Wage. 
16s. 


19s. 
24s. 
30s. 
37s. 
47s. 
50s. 
53s. 


(2)    Female  Operatives. 

Employed  in  Closing  and  Heel  Building  Departments  or  in  the  Stock  or  Shoe  Rooms. 

Age.  Minimum  Wage. 

16   IRs. 

17   L8s. 

18   22s. 

19   26s. 

20   30s. 


"Regarding  piece-workers  (of  whom  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  in  the 
trade)  the  agreement  stipulated  that  "local  boards  of  arbitration  will  forthwith 
prepare  new  piece-work  or  quantity  statements,  or  revise  the  existing  statements  on  i 
bas  s  to  ensure  the  average  worker  earning  at  least  25  per  cent  over  the  minimum 
wage." 

Tne  minimum  wages  do  not  apply  to  clerks,  engineers,  mechanics,  electricians, 
stokers,  porters,  sweepers-up,  lift  or  hoistmen,  caretakers  and  timekeepers,  or  to 
labourers  and  odd  job  men  not  engaged  in  actual  manufacturing,  or  to  knot-tying, 
inking,  solutioning,  repairs,  and  od'd  jobs,  brushing  off  by  hand  or  machine,  loop- 
covering  or  trimming  ends  by  hand. 
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On  29th  March,  1920,  it  was  agreed  bo  amend  the  minimum  rates  set  out  in  the 
1919  Agreement,  and  to  substitute  the  scales  of  payment  Bet  out  as  under: — 

<  i )    .i/((/c  Operatives. 

tot     Employed    in    other    than    Hool    Building-  ( b)     Employed   in  Heel  Building  Departments 
Depart uu  iits  and  Stock  or  Shoo  Rooms.  or  in  Stock  or  Shoe  Rooms. 

\  ■  Minimum.  Ago.  Minimum. 

16   22s.  16   20s. 

17   2Cs.  17   24s. 

18   33s.  18.  .  .  *  30s. 

19   40s.  19   37s. 

20   48s.  20   45s. 

21   59s.  21   56s. 

22.  .  .■   60s. 

  68s.  23    65s. 

(2)  Female  Operatives. 

Employed    n  Closing  and  Heel  Building  Departments  or  in  the  Stock  or  Shoe  Rooms. 

Minimum  Wage. 

  19s. 

IT   23s. 

18   28s. 

19   34s. 

20    40s. 

[\  was  also  agreed'  that  the  new  or  revised  piece-work  statements  referred  to  in 
the  L919  agreement  (see  extract  quoted  above)  should  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  if 
operative  on  or  before  31st  December,  1919  (with  one  exception  in  a  case,  where  a  new 

lame  intn  operation  in  June,  1919,  to  which  only  5  per  cent  is  to  be  added),  and 
7  cent  if  put  into  operation  since  1st  January,  1920. 

2.   BOOT    AND    SHOE    MAKING    (BESPOKE)    AND  REPAIRING. 

Wages  and!  hours  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the 
1        and  Shoe  Repairing  Trade  Board  (Great  Britain).    The  minimum  rates  which 
presenl  legally  enforcible  are  given  below,  the  working  week  being  one  of  48 
hours : — 

Male  time  workers  (21  years  and  over)   65s. 

Female  time  wrorkers  employed  on  finishing  or  benching  work  (21 
years  and  over   65s. 

Female  time  workers  employed  in  a  productive  department  on  patch- 
ing machines  (21  years  and  over)   45s. 

All  workers  employed'  on  surgical  work   2s.  per  hour 

Male  workers  ordinarily  employed  on  piece-work  when  employed 
on  a  time  work  basis  on  work  for  which  no  piece-rates  are 
fixed..   Is.  6d.  per  hour 

Minimum  piece-rates  for  all  male  and  female  workers  are  also  fixed.    Notice  of 
proposal  to  vary  the  time  rates  for  certain  classes  of  male  workers  has  been  issued, 
e  period  at  the  end'  of  which  the  new  rates  become  binding  has  not  yet  expiied. 
h.  many  cases  the  rates  actually  paid  are  higher  than  the  minima  shown  above. 


JAMAICA'S  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

An  id'ea  of  what  the  island  of  Jamaica  can  do  industrially  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  the  electric  tramcars  which  are  now  being  built  there.  Framework,  seats, 
roofing,  steps,  and  curtains  are  all  made  in  Jamaica.  Even  the  iron  is  cast  locally, 
and  the  wood  is  regarded  as  more  suitable  than  that  imported.  The  speed,  capacity 
and  weight  of  these  cars  are  the  same  as  those  from  overseas  sources. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  July  23,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Bushels. 

43,98.1 
61,427 
63,084 

340,455 
32,832 
47,082 

117,096 
36,422 

100, 636 

114,729 
76,742 

458,077 
72,225 
10,720 
94,512 

Bushels. 
16,241 
15,735 
13,864 
27,725 
3,731 
34,233 
100,402 
49,286 

68,301 

58,547 
80,019 
36,911 
69,113 
7,814 
31,229 

Bushels. 
25,577 
5,991 
28,599 
26,769 
96,041 
28,590 
53,229 
13,133 
Closed. 
18,506 

25,582 
14,775 
15,554 
1,137 
7,266 
29,662 

Bushels. 

19,960 
89,581 

31,802 
49,255 

Bushels. 
11,496 
8,510 
1,162 
7,234 
1,025 
3,385 
2,948 
5,192 

1,808 

3,831 
1,949 
5,348 
2,554 
222 
666 

Bushels. 

97,299 
111.623 
196,290 
402,183 
165,431 
162,545 
272,775 
119,984 

189,300 

205,313 
315,160 
633,819 
163,917 
26,022 
165,315 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

15,951 

43 

2,624 
141,675 
117,929 
18,888 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators  

9,246 

1,670,024 

613,157 

390,411 

496,954 

56,430 

,  226,976 

265,747 

107,665 

40.S37 

82 

77 

414,408 

375,045 
582,052 
543,801 
7,591 

22,827 
14,825 
194,210 

2,352 

325 
1,503 
13,168 

18,647 
20,407 
68 

416,844 
618,787 
754,100 
9,943 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver,  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

M  idland — 

2,853 

1,508,489 

234,214 

14,996 

39,122 

2,853 

1,799,674 

21,000 
41,769 
69,791 
456,493 

None  in 
32,724 

store. 

53,724 
43,  121  > 
100,094 
469,890 

668,433 
93,098 

37,004 

1,449 

208,223 

1,373.822 
673,408 
144, 746 
35,774 

1,651 
30,303 
3,232 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

10, 165 

Goderich — 
Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

613,817 
93,098 

36,621 

48,399 

6,217 

West  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

383 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

*  Commercial  Elevator  Co  

1,449 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.... 

*       "       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 

208,223 

668, 156 
580,699 
144,746 
29,972 

180,773 
30,475 

520, 195 

4,698 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

5,802 

west  Dt .  jonn,  in  .rs. ,     .  l  .  i\  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

None  in 

store. 

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

2,964,385 

302,084 

631,918 

4,698 

3,903,085 

*Total  Country  Elevators  

*  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 
Portland,  Maine  

2,039,139 

1,571,635 

795,432 

194,950 

4.601, 156 

34,657 

34,657 
3,783 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

3,783 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 
Total  Quantity  in  Store  

34,657 

3,783 

38,440 

8,447,784 

2,828,755 

1, 90S, 251 

731, 1  OS 

67,841 

13.9S3.739 

♦Week  ending  July  16,  1920. 
6847—4 
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Ghradefl  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ended  July  23.  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat -Grades. 

No.  1  Hard  

HniaVi  aIq 

u  u  Oil  i  i  g . 

J_J  U  rM  1  l  1 

W 1 7  till  p  1  <a 

IJUollClDi 

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  Wheat  

No.  6  "   

405,010 
392,304 
243,661 
103,180 
77, 178 
15,783 
4.QO  908 

1,013,317 
196,976 
90,543 
9,858 
14,103 
24,888 
1  W  804 

996,411 
364,375 
702,233 
25,232 
74,153 
5,799 
79fi  182 

2,414,738 
953,655 
1,036,437 
138,270 
1  165,434 
9  46,470 
1  387  894 

1  j  UO  t  j  O  Ujl 

Oats— Grades. 

No.  1  C.W  

1  fi70  024 

J.  ,  0\JO  ,  rrOi7 

2  9fi4  38^ 

6  142  898 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  " 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

156,367 
153,308 
14,176 
28,427 
116  109 
144] 770 

20,650 
14,351 
20,406 
15,531 
19  896 
143] 380 

64,257 
60,464 

241,274 
228,123 
34,582 
58,384 
186,623 
400 ',469 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed  

Other  

14,426 
50  618 
112]319 

Totals  

Barley— Grades. 

613,157 

234,214 

302,084 

1,149,455 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

75,759 
222,249 
53  461 
24] 018 
14  924 

4,195 
4,638 
1  478 
'711 
3  974 

180,854 
188,661 
118  93^ 
86,784 
55  684 

260,808 
415,548 
173,874 

m!5i3 

75,582 

Other  

Totals  

Flax— Grades. 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

390,411 

14,996 

m  631,918 

1,037,325 

210,122 
62,706 
120,191 

1,858 
2,415 
16,122 
15  784 
2]  943 

211,980 
65,121 

136,313 
15,784 

106] 878 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

Other  

103,935 

496,954 

39, 122 

)  536.076 

rive — 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  41   

36,158 

36,158 

No.  3  "   

1,800 
9,288 
9,184 

PI, 800 
1  12,141 
'  13,882 

Rejected  

2,853 

Other  

4,698 

Totals  

56,430 

2,853 

.  4,698 

|  63,981 

3,226,976 

1,799,674 

3,903,085 

1 

8,929,735 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July 
23,  1920;  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  28,  1920—  # 

Private       "  "   

Interior       "  "   

Bushels. 

1,670,024 
265,747 
1,508,489 
2,039,139 

Bushels. 

1,556,952 
148,661 
291,185 

2,562,017 
38,440 
938,700 

Bushels. 

3,226,976 
414,408 

1,799,674 

4,601,156 
*  38, 440 

3,903,085 

2,964,385 

8,447,784 

5,535,955  j  13,983,739 

July  25,  1919—  _ 

Interior       "  "   

875,875 
369,368 
5,824,254 

3,819,651 
715,905 
3,880,892 

4,695,526 
1,085,273 
9,705,146 

7,069,497 

8,416,448 

15,485,945 

July  26,  1918— 

Interior      "  "   

Total  

6,502 
8,239 
3,281,576 

5,232,383 
277,616 
5,046,977 

5,238,885 
285,855 
8,328,553 

3,296,317 

10,556,976 

13,853,293 

July  27,  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

Total  

6,996,580 
403,488 
4,444,235 

5,630,631 
176,474 
6,779,019 

12,627,211 
579,962 
11,223,254 

11,844,303 

12,586,124 

24,430,427 

July  28,  1916— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "    

Total  

10,693,589 
788,509 
6,0.7,866 

7,142,452 
135,259 
6,444,355 

17,836,041 
923,768 
12,512,221 

17,549,964 

13,722,066 

31,272,030 

July  29,  1915— 

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

1,667,472 
38,654 
618,755 

1,726,675 
60,722 
1,496,159 

3,394,147 
99,376 
2,114,914 

2,324,881 

3,283,556 

5,608,437 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  FINLAND. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

It  has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  how  important  a  market  Finland  is  becoming  for 
modern  agricultural  plant.  Before  the  war  the  country  was  almost  entirely  dependeni 
upon  Russia  for  supplies  of  produce.  But  with  those  supplies  cut  off,  Finland  is 
having  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  regard  to  agriculture,  and  is  showing  its  good 
sense  in  choosing  modern  methods,  machinery,  and  implements.  Great  interest,  for 
example,  is  being  shown  in  motor  tractors,  grain  threshers  and  cleaning  machinery, 
and  with  a  greater  acreage  of  land  being  constantly  brought  undter  tillage,  the  demand 
should  soon  be  of  a  most  valuable  character. 

6847— H 
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No.  S61 — August  2,  1920 


Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 

Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending-  July  23,  1920,  in  comparison  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheal . 

( )ats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depol  Harbour  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
29,981 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
48,5  3 

Bushels. 
78,544 
88,540 
221.131 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

88,540 
221,131 

M idland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin  G.T.P   

Porl  McNicoll,  C.P.B  

381,105 
091,595 

12,971 

62,071 
8,411 

456,147 
1,077,675 

HarU>ur  Commissioners  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Totals  

25,805 

351,874 

1,382,371 

42,952 

25,805 

351,874 

119,035 

1,922,037 

3,127 

740,765 

323,198 

503,274 

,014 

1,571,378 

Georgian  Bay  Pouts. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bushels. 
301,239 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
692,773 

9,900 
449,826 

7,156 

Oats  

Rye  

168,495 
47,060 



St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Harbour  ( lommissioners  1  and  2 — 

Wheat  

15,990 

599,927 
9,189 

180,348 
4,766 

617,223 

Barlev  

I :   

43,876 

513,473 

3,332 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  In 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 
June, 
1920. 


Ten  Ten 

Months  Months 

ended  June,  ended  June , 

1920.  1919. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife. . . 

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern. . . 

Number  Four  

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

1  

2  

3  

1  Goose  

2  Goose  

4  Special  

No.  5  Special  

No.  6  Special  

No.  1  Durum  v 

No.  2  Durum  

No.  3  Durum  


No. 


No. 


133 


1,299 
778 
405 
80 
46 
9 
12 
11 
314 
66 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


32,957 
21,203 
13,700 
1,118 
404 
189 
142 
251 
15,496 
3,455 
27 
4 
42 
12 


517 
831 
193 
14 
32 
20 


Total  Spring  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  A.R.W  

Two  A.R.W  

Three  A.R.W  

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  White  Winter  

Three  White  Winter  

Four  White  Winter  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  Mixed  Winter  

Three  Mixed  Winter  

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Smutty  White  Winter  


3,142 


93,745 


3,848,950  114,837,625 


Total  Winter  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Total  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Number  Two  Canadian  Western  

Number  Three  Canadian  Western  

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Number  Two  Feed  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Speltz  


Total  Oata  /Cars 

\Rush 


9 

11,025 


3,151 
3,859,975 


108 
248 
124 
173 
194 
44 
I  SI 

1 

24 


I  .  100 
145,000 


L5 


53 

04,925 


93,798 
114,902,550 


12 

4,430 
5,606 
2,681 
3,048 
3,265 
700 
1 1 . 263 
12 
612 


31,629 
61,676,550 


9 

1,803 
1,742 
1.955 
2,838 
2,751 

570 
1 .  S69 
14 

354 

1 


13,906 
2!).  202.(100 
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Number  of  Can  of  Gram  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 

Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Continued. 


Month  of 
June, 
1920. 


Ton 
Months 
ended  June, 
1920. 


Ten 
Months 
ended  June, 
1919. 


Barley— 

Number  Two  C.W  

Nuinbor  Three  Extra  C.W. 

Number  Three  C.W  

N  umber  Four  O.W  

Rejected   

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Smutty  

Feed  


No. 


No. 


No. 


1 

155 
61 
31 
39 
58 


37 
2,834 
2,077 
602 
2,61* 
1,128 


3,411 
2,111 
786 
1,328 
1 

665 


Total  Burlev  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.W.  Canada  

Number  2  C.W  

Number  3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  •  


345 
465,750 


Total  Flaxseed  /Cars 

\Bush 


R>< 


Number  1  C. 
Number  2  C. 

Rejected  

No  Grade. . . 

Feed  

Condemned. 


Rye  /Cars 

\Bush 

Corn  /Cars 

\Bush 


Screenings  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 


284 
284,000 


58 
66,700 


38 

38,000 


Buckwheat  /Cars 

\Bush 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat  /Cars  . 

iBush. 

Oats  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Barley  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Flaxseed  /Cars  . 

jBush . 

Rye  /Cars  . 

IBush. 

Screenings  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Corn  /Cars  . 

IBush. 

Buckwheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 


Total  grain  /Cars 

\Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points. 

Canadian  Northern  R.ailway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


9,294 
12,546,900 


,574 
165 
127 
)2 
139 


8,310 
11,218,500 

1,687 
465 
195 
26 
46 
2 


2,126 
2,126,000 


11 

,152 
356 
185 


1,705 
1,960,750 


2,421 
2,421,000 


698 
156 
233 
1 


6,000 


595 
595,000 


o 

,000 


3,151 
3,859,975 
1,100 
2,145,000 
345 
465,750 
284 
284,000 
58 

66,700 

38 

38,000 


4,976 
6,859,425 


2,645 
1,773 
45 
513 


Total. 


4,976 


93, 
114,902, 
31, 
61,676, 
9, 

12,546, 
2, 

2,12  , 
1, 

1,960, 
595, 


798 
550 
621) 
550 
294 
909 
126 
000 
705 
750 
595 
,000 
6 

,000 


2,000 


139,155 
193,815,750 


68,434 
50,608 
579 
19,534 


1,096 
1,205,600 


!,000 


493 
493,000 


125 


11 


100,734 
917,500 
13,906 
202,600 
8,310 
218,500 
2,421 
421,000 
1,096 
,205,600 
493 
493,000 
8 

8,000 


126,968 
170,458,200 


139,155 


64,880 
46,520 


14,641 


126,968 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods— Concluded. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  increase  


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

%  Increase. 

+         3, 554 
+  4,088 
-  348 
+  4,893 

+  12,187 

9-59 

Recapitulation — Comparative  Figures  for  ten  months  ending  June  30,  1920. 


1901-  2 

1902-  3 

1903-  4 

1904-  5 

1905-  6 

1906-  7 

1907-  8 

1908-  9 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 

1919-  20 


Total 
Number  of 
Cars. 


52 
5<> 
36 
37 
64 
68 
60 
84 
105 
90 
163 
178 
187 
118 
304 
212 
168 
126 
139 


,748 
,499 
,786 
,967 
,021 
,570 
,209 
,974 
,508 
,591 
,134 
,205 
,122 
,285 
,411 
,008 
,023 
,968 
,  155 


CANCELLED  CONTRACTS. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  June  2G.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  trade  reports  which  appear  in  our  columns  that  manu- 
facturers are  being  forced  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  situation  which  has  been 
created  by  numerous  cancellations  of  contracts.  For  some  time  past  they  have  com- 
plained that  buyers  have  cancelled  orders  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts  or  for  no  reason  at 
all,  except  perhaps  the  desire  to  get  out  of  a  bargain  which  did  not  promise  to  be 
so  advantageous  as  expected.  This  tendency  to  seek  an  escape  from  contract  obliga- 
tions is  said  to  have  become  quite  pronounced  of  late,  owing  to  the  prevailing  financial 
stringency  and  the  slackening  of  the  trade  boom,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  practice  is 
being  indulged  in  by  an  increasing  number  of  business  houses  at  home  and  abroad. 
So  serious  is  the  view  taken  in  the  wood  textile  trades  that  the  manufacturers'  organi- 
zations are  freely  discussing  the  advisability  of  drawing  up  a  "  black  list  "  of  offend- 
ing customers.  The  whole  position  is,  of  course,  symptomatic  of  the  very  unsettled 
conditions  in  industry,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  experienced  observers,  have 
developed  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  incubus  of  the  increased  excess  profits  duty, 
with  its  deadening  influence  on  business  enterprise,  is  making  itself  unmistakably 
felt. 

While  the  desire  to  cancel  contracts  is  by  no  means  confined  to  overseas  houses, 
most  of  the  complaints  arc  in  relation  to  foreign  business. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending-  July  23,  1920. 


Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rarley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Reoeipta   Rail. . . 

Rush. 
1 . 143,763 
1,634,609 

31,517 

Rush . 

245,925 
2, 108 
143,410 

Bush. 
102,  mi) 
236, 1 89 
11,043 

Bush. 

86,357 
88.052 
7,061 

Bush. 

16,897 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1,595,432 
1,960,958 
193,031 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Reoeipta  Rail  — 

94,907 
39.006 
40.639 

til  ,  !  [4 

10,145 

9 

77 

166,252 
39,006 
110,436 

Shipments  Vessel .  . 

Rail... 

59,995 

9,793 

9 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts  Rail. 

Shipments  Rail. 


2,735 
1,033,930 


17,579 
43,231 


1,987 
6,219 


14,997 
12,880 


1,668 
2,163 


38,966 
1,098,423 


Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

414,616 
786,703 

45,108 
76,496 

24,648 
160,867 

54,167 
54, 167 

538,539 
1,078,233 

Shipments  Rail. . . . 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

13,000 
9,021 
320,793 
38,944 

13,000 
11,018 
320,793 
41,978 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

1,997 

Rail.... 

1,997 

1,039 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 
Shipments  "V 

Rail 


287,206 
1,024,466 
533,358 
981,087 


345,144 
1,130,305 

912,254 
1,045,630 


Seaboard  Ports. 


Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


714,822 
1,033,487 

854, 151 
1,805,834 

45, 108 
54,757 
156,297 
139,600 

82,586 
53,079 
222,599 
165,340 

54,167 

896,683 
1,141.323 
1,233,047 
2,164,941 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

54,167 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

1,250 
4,897 

1,250 
4,897 

Shipments  Vessel. . 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators  during  the  ten  months  ended 
June  30,  1920  and  1919. 


September,  1919.. 

October,  1919  

November,  1919. . 
December,  1919. . . 

January, 1920  

February,  1920.. . . 

March,  1920  

April,  1920  

Mav,  1920  

June, 1920  

Total,   Ten  months, 
1920  

Total,  Ten  months 
1919  


Receipts. 


Wheat. 


Bush. 

,013,726 
,348.666 
,163,932 
,601,846 
,536,588 
,929,46" 
,472,958 
,234,335 
,417,976 
,185,156 


82,904,650 


94860,711 


Oats. 


Bush. 

1,818,832 
4,965,057 
4.273,606 
3,043,399 
2,338,219 
774,589 
810,865 
2,331,759 
2,344,356 
517,945 


23,218,627 


9,814,740 


Barley. 


Bush. 

1,023,840 
1,449,940 
1,515,155 
980,755 
586,701 
327,168 
478,061 
654,437 
315,966 
91,567 


7,423,590 


7,641,524 


Flax 


Bush. 

31,028 
229,290 
281,668 
191,157 
102,763 
48,058 
45,628 
50,355 
67,551 
125,688 


1,173,186 


1,847,025 


Rye. 


Bush. 

219,190 
176,965 
202,171 
104,125 
54,702 
53,894 
77,216 
98,456 
57,533 
37,185 


1,081,437 


861,905 


Corn. 


Bush. 


60,709 
59,300 


3,456 
4,521 


35,935 


163,921 


Total. 


Bush. 

19,106,616 
26,169,918 
22,497,241 
13,980,582 
8,618,973 
4,136,632 
3,889,249 
7,369,342 
7,239,317 
2,957.541 


115,965,411 


115,025.905 


Mixed 
Grains. 


Lb. 

2,477,421 
6,403,202 
4,635,164 
2,965,948 
1,651,464 
1,016,538 
1,210,532 
1,858,506 
1,029,982 
722,426 


23,971,183 


14,468,97 


Shipments. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Flax. 


Rye. 


Corn. 


Total. 


Mixed 
Grains. 


September,  1919...  /Lake 
\Rail. 

October,  1919  /Lake 

mail. 

November,  1919.  ../Lake 
IRail. 

December,  1919..  ./Lake 
\Rail. 

January,  1920  Rail. 

February,  1920  Rail. 

March,  1920  Rail. 

April,  1920  [Lake 

\Rail. 

May.  1920  /Lake 

\Rail 

June,  1920  /Lake 

\Rail 

Total,  Ten  months.  Lake 


Bush. 

12,124,172 
267,513 
19,650,889 
264,803 
15,763,771 
305,375 
5,359,235 
1,010,523 
5,166,290 
1,762,396 
2,370,851 
4,030,904 
432,557 
9,929,806 
133,214 
2,991,813 
390,335 


Bush. 

1,308,751 
556,799 
2,048,788 
1,130,170 
4,409,253 
429,372 
1,416,264 
993,575 
904,114 
861,835 
619,413 
594,778 
783,252 
5,250,696 
308,507 
97,635 
300,046 


Bush. 

536,332 
184, 195 
1,054,679 
72,927 
1,320,270 
56,326 
770,128 
147,863 
358,686 
228,229 
88,993 
569,615 
116,810 
1,272,080 
112,169 
126,452 
63,288 


Bush. 


24,318 
54,140 
48,547 
256,924 
34,806 


Bush. 

66,131 
5,589 

109,513 
5,159 

335,500 
9,794 


Bush. 


60,709 


127,636 
62,997 

116,683 
16,529 


2,590 


59,296 


451 
290,226 


1,065 
1,527 


39,782 
64,441 

26,292 


288,702 
-  2,518 
63,227 


36,535 


Bush. 

14,035, 
1,038, 

22,918, 
1,521, 

22,085, 
896, 
545, 
341. 
492, 
970, 
097, 
515, 
1,072, 
16,741, 
652, 
3,279 
780, 


3S6 
414 
009 
606 
718 

3S2 

627 
483 
087 
659 
313 
523 
401 
284 
348 
127 
060 


Lb. 

874,008 

1,294,292 
1,680 

1,522,953 
302,580 

1,213,199 
71,240 

2,153,149 
657,410 
452,760 
344,414 


L920. 


\Rail 


12,103,857 


15,126,165 
6,587,083 


5,649,556 
1,429,486 


311,064 
562,031 


,153,299 
21,164 


159,132 


92,120,674 
20,862,753 


1,902,544 
320.307 

1,084,636 
173,200 

1,171,605 

1,743,015 
11,796.962 


Total,  Ton  months, /Lake 
1919  IRail 


86,944,611 
6,247,420 


2,558,771 
l).3()N,205 


6,290.070 
1,244,695 


1,126,611 
706, 130 


499,791 
104,699 


97,405,854 
14,611,149 


505,108 
8,151,807 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

/ 

Dominion. 

1        Parker   Motor  Cm-  Company,   Limited.     Incorporators:  Frederick  William 
and    Reginald    Edmund!  Fordo,   accountants;   William   Arthur  Deacon, 
'  law;  and  others -all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $3,000,000,  divided  into  30,000 
r  -  of  Sh'o  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

1  >a u t •  lit  \  Twin  s.  Limited.  Incorporators:  Leo  William  Goetz,  solicitor;  and 
ethers— all  of  Quelph.    Capital,  $4,300,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

-  mth  American  Sp-amship  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Molyneux  Lock- 
Lart  Gordon.  ,1ohn  Steuart  Duggan  and  James  White  Bicknell,  barristers-at-law ;  and 
Coronto.  Capital  $750,000,  divided  into  7,500  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Tube  and  Steel  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Gerald'  Augustine 
Coughlin  and  Frank  Breadon  Common,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal. 
Capital  .  divided'  into  50,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business, 

Montreal. 

2  ►hu  P.  Whelan,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Pearson  Whelan,  merchant; 
William  Mulveney,  manufacturer;  and  others— all  of  Hamilton.  Capital  $2,000,000, 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Hamilton. 

'  r  Company,  Limited'.  Incorporators:  Archibald  Woodburn  Lang- 
muir,  Mbrley  Smith  and'  George  Meredith  Huycke,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all 
of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business.  Toronto. 

British  Columbia. 

British  Columbia  Bauxite  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $100,000.  Registered 
office,  Vancouver. 

Lakeside  Clay  Products,  Limited.  Capital  $50,000.  Registered  office,  Vernon. 
Nicola  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Limited.    Capital  $500,000.    Registered  office,  Nicola. 

•r  Leaf  Mining  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $180,000.  Registered 
office.  Fort  Steele. 

Manitoba. 

The  Western  Match  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Gavin  Gibson  Baird, 
*  ;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg  Productions,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Archibald  McVicar, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $250,000  divided  into  20,000 
snares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Ontario. 

Iroquois-Ivirkland  Mines  Corporations,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  White 
Bicknell,  Craig  McKay,  John  Steuart  Duggan;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$2,000,000,  divided'  into  2,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Murray  Townsite  Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Cyril  Thomson  Young,  depart- 
ment manager,  Canadian  National  Railways;  George  Joseph  Valin,  barrister-at-law; 
and  others— all  of  Sudbury.  Capital  $120,000,  divided  into  1,200  shares  of  $10  each. 
Head  office,  Sudbury. 

Hope  Lumber  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Geoffrey  Walter  Adams,  James 
Stark  Bell,  James  Arthur  Ryerson  Mason,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $750,000,  divided  into  7,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Head  office, 
Thessalon. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  in  connection  with  the  water 
supply  of  that  city. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  20603). 

Tenders  in  conformty  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed  to  The  President 
of  the  Tender  Board,  Public  Works  Department  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney, 
Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus : 

No.        Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

 August  30,  1920  Supply   and   delivery   of   Switchgear,  Lightning 

Arresters  and  Power  Factor  Improvement 
Apparatus,  as  specified. 

New  Zealand. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  WAGONS  REQUIRED  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Auckland,  writes  as  follows  under  date  June 
29  in  transmitting  plans,  specifications  and  maps  for  locomotives  and  wagons  required 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government: — 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  proposes  to  purchase  locomotives  and  railway 
equipment  on  a  larger  scale.  This  office  has  been  supplied,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  Minister  of  Railways,  with  advance  copies  of  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  twenty-five  locomotives,  class  AB,  Pacific  4-6-2  type,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  four-wheel  wagons,  class  LA,  twelve-ton  type. 

The  copies  of  these  plans  and  specifications  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  will 
be  available  for  intending  tenderers  (quoting  file  No.  19973). 

The  specifications  are  very  elaborate  and  no  detail  appears  to  be  lacking.  Quota- 
tions will  be  c.i.f.  Wellington  and  f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 

In  the  case  of  Canada  the  tenders  will  be  addressed  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways. 

The  date  on  which  tenders  must  be  in  Wellington  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  I  have  asked  the  Government  to  delay  this  as  long  as  possible  and  when  it  has 
finally  been  determined  a  cable  will  be  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be  competition  from  England  and  United  States 
firms,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  receive 
every  consideration. 

TENDERS  WANTED  FOR  STEEL  RAILS  FOR  EGYPT. 

(Consul  Hamilton  C.  Claiborne,  London,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

It  is  learned  that  the  Surveyor  General  of  Egypt  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  cut  rails  in  accordance  with  specifications  and  conditions  available  at  Survey  Office, 
Giza.  Contractors  are  invited  to  put  in  their  offers  for  any  quantity  available  for 
immediate  delivery  or  for  delivery  during  the  current  financial  year.  Tenders  should 
show  quantity,  weight  per  yard,  rate  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos,  period  required  for 
delivery,  place1  of  delivery,  and  any  other  detail-  necessary.  Tenders  must  be  pre- 
sent d  on  or  before  March  L,  1921. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  im  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amiikkst,  X.S..  \m>  Yaxcoi  ver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
11  win  roN,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Vu  poria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Sit.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydni  s  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kin  hener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
l»"ia>i  i:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
A.SS0C1  \  no\. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requiring"  Addresses. 
Food  Products. 

L409.  Butter  and  lard. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
packers  of  butter,  and  lard  either  in  boxes  or  cans. 

111".  Butter  and  potatoes. — British  firm  established  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia, 
wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  in  1-pound  tins,  and 
desiccated  potatoes. 

1111.  Cheese. — -A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  cheese. 

111-.  Poultry  and  eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  prepared  to  consider 
offers  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

L413.  Codfish,  potatoes,  salmon,  and  foodstuffs  in  general. — Prominent  Havana 
linn  of  good  financial  standing  wish  to  purchase  the  above  Canadian  products. 

1414.  Cereals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  receive  offers  of  cereals. 

141.").  Cereals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  purchase  cereals. 

141 6.  Apples  and  pears. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  fresh  apples 
and  pears  during  the  conrng  season. 

1417.  Canned  foodstuffs. — A  commission  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive 
quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds 
of  canned  foodstuffs. 

1418.  Canned  goods. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  consider  quotations 
on  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables. 

141'.'.  Starches,  glucose,  and  dextrine. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase 
to  -rarch,  maize  starch,  wheat  starch,  glucose  and  dextrine 

l  120.  Jams  and  general  food  products. — A  Belgian  firm  ask  for  addresses  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  jam  and  other  food  products  seeking  representation  at 
Antwerp. 

1421.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  receive  offers  of  butter, 
bacon,  eggs,  cheese,  and  lard. 

1422.  Provisions. — A  Chester  (England)  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  any 
commodities  saleable  by  provision  merchants. 

1423.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
tinned  fnrt. 

1424.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  produce,  especially  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  canned  fruits. 

1425.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  butter,  bacon,  cheese, 

rinned  goods,  and  jams. 
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1426.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
exporters  of  cheese,  bacon,  and  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs. 

1427.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
bacon,  hams,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  canned  goods,  or  would  like  to  act  as 
agents  for  exporters  of  the  foregoing. 

Wood,  Pulp  and  Paper  Products. 

1428.  Paper  and  pulp— A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  and  wood-pulp,  or  would  act  as  agents  for  manufacturers  of  news  and 
wrapping  papers. 

1429.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  samples,  quotations,  as  well 
as  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  paper  in  general. 

1430.  Paper. — A  commiss:on  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export 
paper  of  all  kinds. 

1431.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  general  wrap- 
ping paper  and  tissue. 

1432.  Stationeries. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other 
particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  stationeries  of  all  sorts. 

1433.  Wood  manufactures. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  wooden 
handles  of  all  kinds,  clothes  pins,  and  general  hardware. 

1434.  Maple  roller  blocks. — A  London  correspondent  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canad'an  manufacturers  of  maple  mangle  roller  blocks. 

1435.  Box  boards. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  box  boards  and  leather 
boards. 

1436.  Lumber. — A  Manchester  firm  wish  to  hear  from  exporters  of  lumber. 

1437.  Demountable  houses. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  catalogues, 
price  lists  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  demountable 
houses. 

1438.  Demountable  houses. — A  leading  Roumanian  firm  for  construction  of 
houses,  desire  to  receive  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  export  demountable  houses. 

1439.  Portable  houses. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  correspondent  in  London  for  names 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  ready-cut  wooden  houses. 

1440.  Demountable  houses. — A  leading  firm  in  Rouman'a  for  construction  of 
houses  desire  to  receive  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  export  demountable  houses. 

1441.  Wood  alcohol. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  wood 
alcohol. 

Leathers  and  Boots  and  Shoes. 

1442.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  are  in  a  psition  to  import  upper  leather  such 
as  glace  kid,  box  calf,  and  soling  leather. 

1443.  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
sole  and  upper  leather. 

1444.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  are  open  to  purchase  upper  Leather  for 
boots  and  shoes. 

1445.  Leather  manufactures. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  leather  manufactures. 

1446.  Leather  and  belting— A  oommiss'on  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  leather  and  belting. 

1447.  Leather  belting  and  industrial  installations.  A  firm  in  Roumania  desire 
to  receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  linn-  in  a  position  to 
export   industrial   installations  and  leather  belting. 
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1445*.  Boots  and  shoes.  A  commission  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive 
tal  on8  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds 
i«i>t>  ami  shoes. 

l  140.  Boots  and  shoes  and  textiles.-  A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  export  from  Canada 

i lu*  foregoing. 

Heavy  and  Light  Chemicals,  Ores  and  Metals. 

Chemicals.    A  Manchester  firm  are  in  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  chemical 

products. 

51.  Dyes  and  chemicals— A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  of 
dyewood  extracts  (liquid  or  sol;d),  aniline  dyes,  and  chemicals  used  in  the  dyeing 
and  calico  printing  industry. 

1452.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  chemicals 

and  colours. 

1  153.  Drugs  and  chemicals. — A  commission  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  drugs 

and  chemicals. 

L454.  Calcium  carhide. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  calcium  carbide. 

5.  Chlorate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  soda,  and  tanning  chemicals.— A  British 
firm  wish  to  secure  in  Canada  supplies  of  chlorate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
other  ehenr'eals,  including  tanning  materials. 

1456.  Metals  and  ores. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  metals  and  ores. 

1457.  Minerals  and  metals. — A  North  of  England  firm  is  prepared  to  import 
minerals  and  metals. 

1  t58.  Metals  and  mineral  oils. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  metals  and 
mineral  oils  of  all  kinds. 

1  159.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  par- 
ticulars from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  asbestos. 

Hardware  and  Machinery. 

1460.  Hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  hardware  lines,  includ- 
ing mechanics'  hand  tools. 

14fil.  Hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  all  kinds  of  hardware. 
62.  Nuts,  bolts,  and  wire  nails. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  import 
wire  nails  and  bolts  and  nuts. 

1463.  Safes. — A  commission  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  safes. 

1404.  Safes. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  par- 
ticulars from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  safes. 

1465.  Mechanical  saws. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  mechanical  saws. 

166.  Tools. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  par- 
ticulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  tools. 

1467.  Elevator  e^ninment. —  A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations 
and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  elevator  equipment, 

146S.  Electric  apparatus. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  electric  apparatus  of 
all  kinds. 

1469.  Maohi-nerv  and  agricultural  implements. — A  firm  in  Roumania,  dealing 
;n  all  kind-  of  machines,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Cana- 
dian firms  in  a  position  to  export  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds. 

1470.  locomotives  and  rollin^,  stock. — A  company  for  the  exploitation  of  timbei 
in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms 
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in  a  position  to  export  locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  accessories,  for  small- 
gauge  railway  used  in  the  exploitation  of  timber. 

1471.  Saw-milling  machinery. — A  company  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  in 
Roumania  desire  to  receive  catalogues  as  well  as  quotations  and  other  particulars 
from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  saw-milling  machinery. 

1472.  Logging  equipment. — A  company  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  in  Rou- 
mania desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  logging  equipment. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

1473.  Food  products,  wool,  hides  and  skins. — A  firm  established  at  Rome,  with 
branch  office  :'n  Bucharest,  Roumania,  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canadian  firms  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  foregoing  commodities. 

1474.  Food  products,  machinery,  electrical  goods,  metals,  mineral  oils,  technical 
articles,  etc. — A  very  important  firm  in  Rome,  with  eighteen  branch  offices  in  Italy 
and  branch  offices  in  Hamburg,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Greece,  are  most 
anxious  to  secure  Canadian  agencies  for  the  foregomg. 

1475.  Hides,  wool,  dried  fish. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  buy  the  foregoing  in 
Canada. 

1476.  Heavy  chemicals,  leather,  metals,  and  lumber. — A  firm  in  Rome  dealing 
in  the  foregoing  articles  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  who  handle 
these  commodities. 

1477.  Tanned  leathers,  chemical  products,  dyeing  extracts,  machinery,  tools, 

etc. — A  Genoese  import  and  export  house  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  relations  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  tanned  leathers,  chemical  products,  dyeing  extracts,  machinery, 
tools,  etc. 

1478.  Food  products,  textiles,  watches  and  clocks. — A  firm  of  importers  and 
exporters  and  commission  agents  at  Rome  inquire  for  the  above. 

1479.  Leather,  tanning  extracts,  dyeing  extracts,  chemical  products,  etc.— A 
firm  in  Naples,  with  head  office  at  Smyrna  (Asiat:c  Turkey),  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  foregoing. 

1480.  Lead  ingots,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  carbonate  of  soda,  varnishes,  paints. 
— A  firm  in  Genoa  are  disposed  to  do  business  with  Canadian  firms  in  the  above 
articles. 

1481.  Motor-cycles,  lubricating  oils,  varnishes,  etc. — A  very  important  firm  in 
Rome  would  buy  on  its  own  account  the  foregoing  articles,  or  act  as  representative?, 
for  Canadian  firms. 

1482.  Leather,  paper,  raw  material  for  paper-mills,  tanning  extracts,  fats, 
vegetable  and  animal  oils. — A  firm  in  Rome  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
suppliers  of  the  above. 

1483.  Oils,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  all  kinds  of 
oils,  fats  and  waxes. 

1484.  Coal,  leather,  and  coffee. — A  firm  in  Rome  would  be  interested  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for  coal,  leather,  and  coffee. 

1485.  Paints  and  varnishes. — A  commiss:on  agent  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  paints 
and  varnishes. 

1486.  Linseed. — An  Australian  firm  manufacturing  linseed  oil  and  meal  wish  to 
secure  large  quantities  of  linseed  in  Canada. 

1487.  Construction  material— A  leading  firm  in  Roumania  for  construction  of 
houses  desire  to  receive  catalosrues,  price  lists,  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  construction  material. 

1488.  Construction  material— A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  catalogues, 
price  lists  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  con- 
struct:on  material. 
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1  t89.  Construction  material.  A  leading  firm  in  Roumania  for  construction  of 
houses  vl»  - ; r< •  to  receive  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms 
iu  a  positiou  to  export  conustruction  material  of  all  kinds. 

L490.  Rubber  goods  and  celluloid.  A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  represent 
manufacturers  ot'  cellulo:d  floods  and  manufactures  of  rubber. 

L491,  Textile  card-wire.  A  Manchester  firm  can  purchase  large  quantities!  of 
textile  card  wire.  (A  sample  of  the  material  desired  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 

L492.  Musical  instruments.  A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  consider 
offers  of  high-grade  player-p;anos  and  pianos1,  or  would  act  as  agents. 

1  193.  Clock  movements. — Manufacturer  in  Scotland  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  tirms  making  clock  movements. 

1  I"  i  Picture  frame  mouldings. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  picture  frame  mouldings  in  oak  and  other  hardwoods,  polished  vor 
unpolished. 

1  t95.  Various  products. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  represent  Canadian 
icera  of  commodities  suitable  for  the  markets  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Malta,  Greece, 
and  Syria. 

Representation  Abroad. 

1  t96.  Representation  in  British  Honduras. — Established  British  manufac- 
turers5  and  jobbers'  representative  in  Belize,  with  connections  in  Spanish  Honduras 
d  I  Guatemala,  anticipates  direct  steamship  service  from  Canada  to  Central  America, 
and  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  foodstuffs  and  canned  goods,  tex- 
tiles, hardware  and  machinery,  and  whiskies. 

1497.  Representation  in  Sicily. — Canadian  merchant  established  at  Palermo, 
with  an  Italian  partner  and  extensive  business  connections,  reports  an  excellent 
market  for  imported  goods  in  that  section,  and  would  accept  Canadian  agencies  for 
canned  goods,  cutlery,  jams,  woollen  goods,  etc. 

There  is  a  considerable  market  in  Sicily  for  foodstuffs  and  canned1  goods,  to  supply 
rge  tourist  trade.  Breakfast  foods,  malted  milks,  tinned  creams,  marmalades 
and  jams,  cocoas  and  s:milar  commodities  are  in  constant  demand.  According  to 
inquirer,  American  and  German  firms  are  beginning  to  enter  the  field,  and 
the  advantage  will  rest  with  those  exporters  w?ho  establish  their  connections  imme- 
diately. 

1  198.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  firm  in  Roumania  with  good  references 
desire  to  rece:ve  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  paper 
and  stationery  of  all  kinds  to  Roumania. 

1499.  Representation  in  New  Zealand. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Christchurch 
19  desirous  of  obtaining  Canadian  agencies  for  manufactured  products.  (This 
inquirer  is  a  returned  sold:er  with  four  year's  service,  with  selling  and  advertising 

ell  conversant  with  trade  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  and  capital  to 
develon  his  business.) 

1500.  Representation  in  France. — Established  Erench  agent,  former  officer  of 
artillery,  with  excellent  and  centrally  located  offices  ^'n  Paris,  desires  exclusive 
agencies  for  the  distribution  of  Canadian  products  throughout  France.  Only  first- 
class  firm-  will  be  considered. 

1501.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  firm  in  Roumania,  with  good  references, 
to  receive  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  electric 

apparatus,  as  well  as  machinery  in  general. 

1502.  Representation  in  Cuba. — Established  Cuban  commission  agent,  with  ten 
year-.'  experience  and  good  connections,  desires  to  obtain  Canadian  agencies  for 
potatoes,  codfish,  and  wlr'tefish. 
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1503.  Representation  in  Roumania. — A  commission  agent  in  Roumania,  with 
good  references,  desires  to  receive  the  representation  of  important  Canadian  firms  in 
a  position  to  export  footwear  in  general,  drugs  and  chemicals,  canned  foodstuffs, 
leather  and  belting,  paper,  paints  and  varnishes,  safes,  to  Roumania. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi* 
tions  are  satisfactory. 

56.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africn.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.    He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
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machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

.  R.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May.  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  E.S.  Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  lias  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

59.  R.S.  A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  wh  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  stall'  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting;  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard1.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

GO.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  laud,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,.  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.    Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 

96.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
aeral  3ales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
it  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

f>7.  R.S.  —  Two  C  anadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
M f  —  - . ] - ; i r ; j j i . i j i  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia. 
They  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
concrete  posts,  brick -making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  August  11 ;  Prince  Frederick 
Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  11. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  14;  Canadian  Trapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  17 ;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  21;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  21; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  24;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
August  28. 

To  London. — Canadian  Trooper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  August  4;  Holbrooh,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  6;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  7;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  about  August  10;  Montezuma, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  10;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  13;  Canadian 
Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  14;  Verentia, 
Cunard  Line,  about  August  17;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  17;  Dun- 
bridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  18;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  20; 
Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  27 ;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Septem- 
ber 14. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra),  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  August  7;  Canadian 
Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  14;  Scandin- 
avian, C.P.O.S.  L;ne,  about  August  28. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  4; 
Louisiana,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  22;  Turcoman,  Dominion  Lme,  about 
August  3L 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  20. 

To!  [Manchester. — Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  I ; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  11;  Manchester  Division, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  August  18. 

To  Hull. — Rossano,  Furness  Line,  about  August  — 

To  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  about  August  3;  Cairngoivan,  Thomson 
Lme,  about  August  10. 

To  Belfast. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  8;  Lord  A ntrim,  about 
August  12. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  25. 

To  Antwerp. — HolbrooJr,  C.P.O.S. -Furness  Line,  about  August  6;  Mottisfont, 
O.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  August  7;  Montezuma.  C.P.O.S. -Furness  Line,  about 
August  10;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  17;  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S. -Furness 
Line,  about  August  18;  Bostvorth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  27;  Scandinavian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Kotterdam. — Fanad  Dead,  Head  Line,  about  August  12. 

To  HAMBURG. — Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  4. 

To  Havre. — Manoa,  Francanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents) 
about  August  5;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.,  about  August  13;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.,  about 
August  20. 

*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  1>okim  \i  \.  Mdiioa,  Franeanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
a:-rents\  about  August  5. 

To  St.  Nazaire. — Alston,  Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  August  15. 
I  •  Sweden.    Bia,  Manchester  Liners,  early  September. 

1  South  Aran  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay).-  New  Brighton,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  15;  New  Bruns- 
wick, Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  30. 

I  "  West  Africa  (Dakar,  Sierre  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — A 
steamer,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  31. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun: 
edin). — OUra,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  August  20. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ann  s,  wi>  Rosario. — Hostilius,  Houston  Line,  about 
August  ir>. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Adies. — Canadian  Spinner,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  10. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government 
"Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  3. 

To  Kiv;sto\  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Sower,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  August  25. 

To  [ndia  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 

bant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25;  City  of  Agra,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about 
August  30. 

From  St.  John. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Koyal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  August  8. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail   Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 

August  6. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  August  8. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Exporter,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  5;  Waimarino,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
about  August  8;  Wairima,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about  August  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  about  August  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.,  about  August  IV. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  about  August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Mont  eagle,  CP. O.S., 
about  September  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  26. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Annuaire  du  Canada,  1910. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4;  1901,  Vol.  1;  Population, 

1901,  Vol.  3;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly,  Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Elections  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.     (English  and  French.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917,  1918. 
Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Casada,  1908. 
Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on    a   Dispute   between   the   Bell   Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1890-1909,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 
Webb,    Can  ad  lan  Government    Trade    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


B.  S 

Commissioner,  Reconqulsta  No.  46.  Buenos 

Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Q,   R  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
miseloner.     Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O    Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Rua 
B  Dias  3  0,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rev 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  BarrG,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House,  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  50-B 
Main   street,    Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,   Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.    Egan,    Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L».  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  Zl  North 
John    street.     Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiania,    Norway.     Cable  Address  Bontums. 


British  West  Indies, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama" 

Colombia'  Colon'  Britisft  Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

c      ^    .  Peru: 

tcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt:  o   ■  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

'ncna:  Switzerland" 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Qen       'BM  h  c 

Intelligence. 

Uruguay: 

Italy.  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,   248   St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta,  India,  that 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

(Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Bleotrlo  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  ami  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada, 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    EE,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  1915,  Occupations. 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    n.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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THE  CANADA-WEST  INDIES  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

1920 

Agreement  entered  into  this  eighteenth  day  of  June.  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Twenty, 

Between 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Eulas  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Honourable  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  the 
Honourable  Charles  Colquhoun  Ballantyne,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Lumley  Drayton, 
Minister  of  Finance,  representing  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

And 

The  Honourable  Haroourt  Gladstone  Malcolm,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

representing  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas  Islands  ; 
The  Honourable  William  Lambert  Collyer  Phillips,  Colonial  Treasurer,  representing 

the  Government  of  Barbados; 
The  Honourable  Wilfred  Edward   Jackson,   Colonial   Secretary,   representing  the 

Government  of  Bermuda; 
Captain  John  Mcintosh  Reid,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  representing  the  Government 

of  British  Guiana; 

The  Honourable  Harold  Ernest  Phillips,  Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  representing  the 
Government  of  British  Honduras; 

The  Honourable  Charles  Ernest  St.  John  Branch,  Attorney  General,  representing  the 
Government  of  Jamaica; 

The  Honourable  Donald  McDonald,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  representing 
the  Government  of  the  Leeward  Islands; 

The  Honourable  Henry  Barclay  Wa'lcott,  Collector  of  Customs,  repesenting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Trinidad;  and 

The  Honourable  Herbert  Ferguson,  Colonial  Secretary,  representing  the  Government 
of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Whereas  a  Conference  has  been  held  between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies  above  named  through  their  representatives  assembled 
at  Ottawa  in  the  present  month  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  extent 
to  which  and  the  means  by  which  the  trade  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
several  Colonies  aforesaid  can  be  rendered  closer  and  more  intimate,  their  trade 
extended  and  enlarged,  and  the  means  of  communication  between  them  improved  and 
rendered  fully  efficient  for  all  purposes ;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  upon  which  the  several  Governments  are  enabled  to  act 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose  have  been  fully  considered  and  a  determination  has 
been  reached: 

Therefore  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  several  Colonies  aforesaid  declare 
and  a.gree  as  follows : 

7186 — li  339 
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TRADE. 

Article  L  The  Dominion  of  Camilla  allirms  the  principle  of  granting1  a  preference 
on  all  go^nls  boing  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Oolonies  aforesaid 
imporUnl  into  Canada,  which  arc  now  subject  to  duty  or  which  may  be  made  subject 
to  duty  at  any  future  time. 

\  ''  [e  11.  Subjeat  to  the  special  provisions  of  Article  III,  the  duties  of  Customs 
on  all  .  ither  than  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors) 

the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid  imported  into 
Cana.<la.  which  arc  now  subject  to  duty  or  which  may  be  made  subject  to  duty  at 
any  future  time,  shall  not  at  any  time  be  more  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  similar  goods  when  imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

Article  111.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  will  grant  to  the  articles  specified  in 
Schedule  '  A.'  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Oolonies  aforesaid, 
imp  rted  into  Canada.,  the  preferential  treatment  indicated  in  respect  of  each  such 
article  in  the  6aid  Schedule  '  A  \ 

Article  IV.  The  Colonies  aforesaid  severally  affirm  the  principle  of  granting  a 
ace  "ii  all  goods  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada  imported  into 
(  iolonies,  which  are  now  subject  to  duty  or  which  may  be  made  subject  to  duty  at 
any  future  time. 

Article  V.  Subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  Articles  VI  and  VII,  the  duties 
if  customs  on  all  goods  (other  than  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes)  being  the  produce 
nufacture  of  Canada  imported  into  the  Colonies  aforesaid,  which  are  now  subject 
to  duty  or  which  may  be  made  subject  to  duty  at  any  future  time,  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  • 

i    in  the  case  of  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad,  more  than  fifty 
(50)  per  cent. 

(b)  in  the  case  of  British  Honduras,  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  Windward 
Islands,  more  than  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  (66§)  per  cent. 

(c)  in  the  case  of  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  more  than  seventy-five  (75)  per  cent, 
and 

(d)  in  the  case  of  the  Bahamas  more  than  ninety  (90)  per  cent, 

of  the  duties  imposed  on  similar  goods  when  imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

Article  VI.  The  Colonies  aforesaid  will  grant  to  the  articles  specified  in  Schedule 
•  B,3  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada,  imported  into  the  said  Colonies, 
the  preferential  treatment  indicated  in  respect  of  each  such  article  in  the  said 
Schedule  <B.> 

Article  VII.  In  the. case  of  the  Bahamas  the  provisions  of  Article  V  (d)  shall 
not  apply  to  wines,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  spirituous  liquors,  liquid  medicines,  and 

articles  containing  alcohol. 

Article  VIII.  The  Governments  of  any  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid'  on  giving  six 
months'  notice  may  provide  that  to  be  entitled  to  the  concessions  granted  in  Articles 
V  and  VI  the  products  of  Canada  shall  be  conveyed  by  ship  direct  without  tranship- 
ment from  a  Canadian  port  into  the  said  Colony  or  by  way  of  one  of  the  other  Colonies 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  this  Agreement. 

The  Government  of  Canada  on  giving  six  months'  notice  may  provide  that,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  concessions  granted  in  Articles  IT  and  III,  the  products  of  any 
of  the  Colonies  aforesaid  shall  be  conveyed  by  ship  direct  without  transhipment  from 
the  said  Colony  or  from  one  of  the  other  Colonies  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  this 
agreement  into  a  Canadian  port. 
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Provided  that,  should  the  discretion  recognized  in  this  Article  be  at  any  time 
exercised  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  provision  shall  be  made,  in  all  contracts 
entered  intD  with  steamships  subsidized  by  the  Dominion  and  the  Colonies  aforesaid, 
and  plying  between  ports  in  Canada  and  ports  in  the  said  Colonies,  for  an  effective 
control  of  rates  of  freight, 

Article  IX.  This  Agreement  shall  not  interfere  with  any  existing  preference  or 
with  the  granting  of  any  future  preference  by  the  Dominion  or  by  any  of  the  Cblonies 
aforesaid  to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  or  with  any  existing  preference  or 
the  granting  of  any  future  preference  by  the  said  Colonies  among  themselves. 

Steamship  Services — Eastern  Group. 

Article  X.  The  Government  of  Canada  will  use  its  best  endeavours  to  arrange 
for  a  mail,  passenger  and  freight  steamship  service  to  come  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  any  case  within  three  years,  between  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  the  Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  on  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

(1)  Steamers  shall  sail  weekly  from  St.  John  or  Halifax,  calling  one  week  on  the 
outward  passage  at  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  and  on  the 
homeward  passage  at  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts  and  Bermuda;  on  alternate  weeks  calling  on 
the  outward  passage  at  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St. 
Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  and  on  the 
homeward  passage  at  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  Bermuda. 

(2)  The  steamers  shall  be  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  grpss,  capable  of  maintaining 
an  ocean  speed  of  12  knots,  and  providing  accommodation  for  100  first  class,  30  second 
class,  and  100  steerage  or  deck  passengers,  and  shall  be  provided!  with  'tween  decks. 

Article  XL  The  Government  of  Canada  will  stipulate  in  any  contract  entered 
into  for  such  steamship  service  that: — 

(1)  There  shall  be  reasonable  proportionate  allocation  of  passenger  and  cargo 
accommodation  between  the  Colonies  mentioned  in  Article  X. 

(2)  There  shall  be~no  unfair  differentiation  in  rates  of  freight  against  the  smaller 
Colonies  as  compared  with  the  rates  to  larger  Colonies  situated  at  a  similar  distance 
from  St.  John  or  Halifax. 

(3)  The  steamers  shall  be  so  constructed  that,  so  far  as  the  traffic  warrants,  cold 
storage  shall  be  provided  if  this  can  be  secured  without  unreasonable  additional  cost. 

Article  XII.  If  a  subsidized  steamship  service  is  arranged  for,  the  Government 
of  Canada  will  endeavour  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  of  such  steamship 
service  towards  the  provision  of  hotels  and  bungalows  in  the  Colonies,  the  Governments 
of  the  Colonies  being  prepared  on  their  part  to  offer  such  facilities  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, both  as  regards  sites  and  financial  assistance. 

Article  XIII.  The  representatives  of  the  Colonies  mentioned  in  Article  X  under- 
take to  recommend  to  their  Governments  that  these  Governments  shall  contribute 
towards  such  subsidized  steamship  service,  when  established,  in  the  following  amounts 
annually : 

Barbados   .  .not  less  than    £  5,000 


Bermuda   "  2,000 

British  Guiana  /   "  7,o00 

Leeward  Islands   "  2,500 

Trinidad   "  7.500 

Windward  Islands                                                              .  "  2,500 


£27,000 

Article  XIV.  Ponding  the  establishment  of  such  service  the  Government  of  Canada 
will  use  its  best  endeavours  to  maintain  a  fortnightly  service  on  the  existing  lines 
and  to  supplement  it  with  such  additional  freight  or  passenger  and  freight  vessels 
as  the  trade  may  require. 
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Steamship  Services — Western  Group. 

Article  W.  The  Governm'enl  of  Canada,  subject  to  the  adoption  by  the  Govern- 
serned  of  the  recommendations  embodied  in  Article  XVI,  undertakes  to 
provide  B8  soon  OS  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  1st  January,  1921,  a 
fortnightly  freight,  mail  and  passenger  steamship  service  between  Canada,  the  Baha- 
<.  hmiaica,  and  British  Honduras,  on  the  following  lines: — 

The  steamers  shall  not  be  less  than  3,500  long  tons  dead  weight,  shall  have  an 
g  speed  of  not  less  than  10  knots,  and  shall  have  accommodation  for  from 
passengers,  and  shall  be  provided  with  'tween  decks,  and,  so  far  as 
the  traffic  warrant-,  with  cold  storage  if  this  can  be  secured  with  reasonable  cost. 

The  steamers  shall  sail  from  such  Canadian  ports  as  freight  conditions 
require  and  shall  proceed  to  Belize  in  British  Honduras,  calling  at  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  at  such  port  or  pouts  in  Jamaica  as1  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  call 
on  the  return  voyage  at  such  port  or  ports  in  Jamaica  as  may  be  necessary,  and  at 
Nassau. 

Article  XVI.  Thr  representatives  of  the  Colonies  mentioned  in  Article  XV  under- 
recommend  to  their  Governments  that  these  Governments  shall,  if  the  service 
3  unTemunerative,  contribute  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  any  loss;  provided 
bhe  amounts  contributed  shall  not  exceed,  in  the  case  of  the  Bahamas,  the  sum 
of  E3,O00  per  annum,  in  the  case  of  British  Honduras,  the  sum  of  £5,000  per  annum, 
and  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  the  sum  of  £5,000  per  annum. 

Article  XVII.  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  and  of  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Upon  such  approval  being  given,  the  Agreement 
shall  be  brought  into  force  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid  by  Proclamation  to  be  published  in 
the  Canada  Gazette  and  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  each  of  the  said  Colonies. 

Article  XVIII.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  after  the 
imation  aforesaid  and  thereafter  until  terminated  by  twelve  months'  written 
.   given  tit  her  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  or  by  the  Government  of  any  of 
1  -lonies  aforesaid,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  Agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force 

and  affect  as  to  any  of  the  other  'Colonies  which  have  not  given  such  notice. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Canada  and  of 

the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Ottawa  this  18th  day  of  June,  1920,  in  a  single  copy  which  will  be 
-  bed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  Canada  and  of  which  authenticated 

copies  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  the  Governments  of  each 

of  the  Colonies  aforesaid. 

George  E.  Foster, 
Marttn  Burrell, 
C.  C.  Ballantyne, 
H.  L.  Drayton, 
Harcourt  Malcolm, 
W.  L.  C.  Phillips, 

(per  H.  B.  G.  Austin,  Acting  Dele- 
gate), 
W.  E.  Jackson, 
J.  M.  Beid, 
H.  E.  Phillips, 
E.  St.  J.  Branch, 
Donald  McDonald, 
H.  B.  Walcott, 
Herbert  Ferguson. 
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Item 
No. 


135 


Article. 


Sugar. 


Degrees  of  Polarization  

Not  exceeding  76  

Exceeding  76  and  not  exceeding  77. 

77  "  78. 


78 

79 

79 

it 

80 

80 

81 

a 

81 

82 

82 

83 

83 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 

u 

86 

87 

87 

88 

it 

88 
89 

a 

89 
90 

a 

90 

a 

91 

91 

92 

cc 

92 

93 

a 

93 

94 

tt 

94 

a 

95 

95 

96 

<< 

96 

97 

97 

98 

tt 

98 

The  Customs  Tariff  of  Canada  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  sugar  above 
number  16  Dutch  Standard  in  colour  when  imported  by  a  recognized  sugar  refiner, 
for  refining  purposes  only,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  Customs, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  these  duties,  i.e.,  the  duties  on  sugar  over  No.  16  Dutch  Stan- 
dard, specified  in  item  134  of  the  Canadian  Tariff. 

The  Canadian  Government  failing  the  adoption  of  the  polarisoope  standard  for 
tariff  classification,  will  use  its  best  endeavours  to  establish  a  more  stable  colour 
standard  than  the  present  Dutch  Standard. 

Provided  that  sugar  as  defined  under  item  134  shall  receive  a  preference  of  not 

less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  charged  on  foreign  sugar. 

Cocoa  beans,  not  roasted,  crushed  or  ground 

(per  100  lbs.)  A  preference  of  $1.50. 

Lime  Juice,  raw  and  concentrated,  not  re- 
fined (per  gallon)  A  preference  of  10  cents. 

Limes,  fresh  Free,  as  against  general  tariff  of  15  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 

Arrowroot,  per  lb  A  preference  of  one  cent. 

Cocoanuts,  per  100  (Imported  direct  to  a 

Canadian  port)  Free,  as  against  general  tariff  of  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Cocoanuts,  n.o.p  A  preference  of  50  cents  per  100. 

Grape  Fruit  A  preference  of  fifty  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Rium  A  preference  of  60  cents  per  gallon  of  the 

strength  of  proof. 

Onions  Free  as  against  a  general  tariff  of  30  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
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Flvur 


Preference  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  per 
barrel  or  bag  of  196  lbs. 


Spirits,  i.e. t  Brandy,  Gin,  Rum,  Whisky, 
nnenumorated,  pot.able,   it'  tested..  .. 


I 'reference  of  not  loss  than  2/6  per  gallon 
of  the  strength  of  proof. 


ts,  perfumed,  unenumerated,  potable, 
it  not  tested  


Preference  of  not  less  than  2/0  per  liquid 
gallon. 

Duty  not  to  exceed  four-fifths  of  full  rate. 


Wine,  beer,  and  ale 


DIX  1  AKA Tlox  INSPECTING  GABLE  COMMUNICATIONS'  SUPPLEMEN T- 
ARY  TO  THE  CANADA- WEST  INDIES  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  1920. 

W  ith  a  view  to  the  further  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the  Canada- West  Indies 
Agreement  of  even  date  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
oi  tlu  (  olonies  named  in  the  agreement  will  recommend  for  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  their  respective  Governments  that  direct  British  owned  and  British  controlled 
iM  be  laid  as  soon  as  possible,  without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the 
Agreemenlt  with  the  West  Indian  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  to  connect  Ber- 
with  Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  the  Windward  Islandls,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  Turks  Island  or  Jamaica. 

Dhe  Government  of  Canada  will  institute  inquiries  as  soon  as  practicable  as  to 
the  possibility  of  arranging  for  the  laying  of  such  cables  and  will  communicate  the 
results  of  these  inquiries  to  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies. 


George  E.  Foster, 
Martin  Burrell, 
0.  c.  b  allan  tyne, 
H.  L.  Drayton, 
Harcourt  Malcolm, 
W.  L.  C.  Phillips, 


(per  H.  B.  G.  Austin,  Acting  Dele- 


gate), 
W.  E.  Jackson, 
J.  M.  Reid, 
H.  E.  Phillips, 
E.  St.  J.  Branch, 
Donald  McDonald, 
H.  B.  Walcott, 
Herbert  Ferguson. 


Ottawa,  18th  June,  1920. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE,  1920. 


London,  July  13',  1920. — While  the  trade  figures1  for  June  which  are  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  same  time  as  the  half-year's  statistics  are  a  little  disappointing, 
in  so  far  that  the  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  British  exports  which  has  continued 
since  February  is  slightly  interrupted,  and  the  import  figures  show  an  increase  of 
about  £4,000,000  over  May,  the  course  of  foreign  trade  appears  to  be  fairly  satis- 
factory. 


Business  generally  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  halt,  and  although  the  prices 
of  many  articles  of  food  and  certain  other  materials  still  rise,  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  peak  in  most  commodities  has  been  reached — at  least  there  is  a  marked 
falling-off  in  activity  in  a  number  of  branches  of  trade. 

It  is  stated  that  the  public  are  not  buying  many  luxuries  which  they  purchased 
freely  after  the  armistice,  and  that  even  as  regards  necessaries  there  is  an  inclination 
to  limit  demands  to  actual  requirements. 

It  is  thought  that  a  return  to  more  normal  conditions  is  about  due,  and  this 
attitude,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  banks  in  restricting  credits,  has  caused  mer- 
chants to  cut  down  the  volume  of  their  orders1,  and  in  some  cases  to  cancel  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  drop  in  the  prices  of  certain 
foodstuffs,  which  in  some  cases  seem  indeed  more  likely  to  temporarily  go  up  than  down, 
but  the  position  as  regards  many  other  commodities,  including  certain  necessaries,  has 
substantially  altered,  in  so  far  that  whereas  a  few  months  ago  short  supplies  were  the 
cause  of  abnormal  prices,  at  the  present  time  there  are  known  to  be  very  large  stocks 
in  this  country  of  many  goods  for  which  no  active  sale  can  be  found. 

However,  in  spite  of  what  the  immediate  future  may  bring  forth,  it  is  certain 
that  most  prices  have  increased  heavily  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  According  to 
the  official  Labour  Gazette,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  (food,  rent,  clothing, 
fuel  and  light),  which  on  the  1st  January,  1920,  stood  at  125  per  cent  over  July,  1914, 
and  on  the  1st  May,  141  per  cent,  reached  150  per  cent  by  the  1st  June;  while  the  cost 
of  food  alone,  based  upon  retail  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  increased  from  146 
per  cent  on  the  1st  May,  to  155  per  cent  on  the  1st  June. 

The  steady  advance  in  price  of  both  foodstuff's  and  raw  materials  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  record  of  one  of  the  index  number  systems.  This  shows  that  the  index 
number  of  a  list  comprising  20  standard  articles'  of  food,  rose  from  2>86-l  on  1st 
January,  1920,  to  329-1  on  1st  June;  and  another  list  embracing  20  materials  covering 
all  industries  advanced  from  307-8  on  the  1st  January,  to  317-6  on  the  1st  June,  and 
the  total  index  number  (food  and  materials)  went  up  between  the  same  dates  from 


The  official  totals  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows, 
and  in  conformity  with  custom,  these  are  shown  in  contrast  with  similar  returns  for 
1919  and  1913:— 


Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  PRICES. 


296-9  to  323-4. 


TRADE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR. 


Imports  

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports.  . 


Six  months 
ended  June, 
1920 
£1,033,334,684 


ended  June, 


Six  months 


1919. 


£716,787,426 
334,756,132 


Six  months 
ended  June, 
1913. 
£378,74S,000 


637,466,884 
135,891,048 


55,434,295 


257,060,551 
59,050,834 


£1,806,692,616 


£1,10'6,977.853 


£694,S57.3S5 
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It  ■  «•  again  be  repeated  thai  present  values  are  greatly  swollen  by  enhanced 

6,  and  that  no  idea  of  the  actual  volume  of  trade  can  be  obtained  in  the  absence 
i     particulars  of  weight-.    In  this  connection  the  Board  of  Trade  duly  published  a 
special  memorandum  recording  the  tonnage  of  good's  imported  and  exported  during 
tarter  of  the  present  year,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  similar  notification  will  be 
ing  the  six  months  new  under  review.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is 
■      il  to  reproduce  bhe  following  table  comparing  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  witih 
:   r.'l"..  mere  especially  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  results  for  the  'half  year 
be  somewhal  similar  and  show  that  the  tonnage  is  really  still  far  below  that  of 
pre-war  level : — 

Estimated  Whight  of  Imports  and  Exports,  Jaimary-Murch. 


1913.  1920.  1920  per  cent 

tons.  tons.  of  1913. 

Total    imports                                           12,456,000  9,744,000  78.  % 

Re-exports                                                      482,000  493,000  102.3 

British   exports                                       21,655,000  12,231,000  56.5 


EXCESS   OF   IMPORTS   OVER  EXPORTS. 

R(  ference  has  already  been  made  to  the  June  figures,  which  are  included  in  the 
following  statement  giving  the  imports  and  total  exports  month  by  month,  supple- 
mented by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports : — 


Excess  of 

Exports  Imports  over 

Month,                                               Imports.           (Total).  Exports. 

i  v  £  183,498,388      £131,344,386  £  52,154,002 

February                                                170,1514,272        108,567,919  61,946,353 

March                                                    176,647,515        130,730,738  45,916,777 

April                                                        167,154,309        126,659,111  40,495,198 

May                                                       166,333,816'       139,579,500  26,754,316 

June                                                         170,491,230        136,476,278  34,014,952 


£1,034,639,530      £773  557.932  £261,241,598 


This        cds  the  most  practical  illustration  of  the  course  of  trade,  and  it  will  be 
bhait  the  general  result  is  that  the  "adverse  balance",  which  amounted  to  £261,- 
L>508,  is  a  considerable  improvement  in  comparison  with  the  £3E'7,9®6,7,68  of  1919, 
but  still  abnormal  against  the  £02,500,000  of  1913. 

The  position,  however,  is  not  really  as  bad  as  it  looks,  because  much  of  the  deficit 
is  covered  by  the  so-called  "invisible  exports"  in  the  shape  of  freights,  interest  on 
-u  securities,  insurance  sendees,  etc.,  which,  according  to  an  official  statement, 
furated  during  the  year  1919  to  some  £570,000,000,  and  reduced  the  adverse  balance 
for  the  year  from  some  £670,000,000  to  £100,000,000. 

IMPORTS, 

Upon  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  summaries  which  are  reproduced  hereafter, 
it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  increase  of  £58,269,78.9  in  "Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco" 
compared  with  1919,  grain  and  flour  represent  nearly  £35,000,000.  Upon  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  receipts  of  meat. 

The  chief  growth,  however,  is  in  "  Raw  materials'  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured "—aggregating  £170,676,4913 — and  "Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste"  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  increase,  i.e.,  £108,914,619.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  increases 
in  almost  each  item,  but  these  are  largely  due  to  higher  prices. 

These  is  also  recorded  a  heavy  expansion  in  wholly  manufactured  goods,  which  is 
a  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  Although  the  rise  is  very  general,  noteworthy  items  are 
"  Paper  and  Cardboard  " — which  to  some  extent,  notably  in  the  case  of  newsprint,  may 
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be  almost  regarded  as  raw  material — and  an  advance  of  £10,500,000  in  "  Vehicles 
Which  is  mainly  covered  by  automobiles,  and  results  from  the  tie-up  of  the  United 
Kingdom  industry  caused  by  the  long  drawn-out  moulders'  strike,  which  retarded  home 
production  and  necessitated  persons  seeking  immediate  delivery  to  import  from  the 
United  States. 

EXPORTS. 

Turning  to  exports,  it  is  satisf  actory  to  observe  that  the  increase  is  again  mainly 
in  "  manufactured  goods  and  largely  attributable  to  textiles,  although  iron  and  steel 
products  and1  machinery  show  considerable  advances. 

SUMMARIES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  particulars  already  referred  to  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  distinctive  from  Re-exports,  are  reproduced 
according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year,  and  also  of  1913  and  1919,  and  are  as  follows : — 


SUMMARIES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Imports  (Value  C.I.F.) 

Six  months  ended  30th  June. 
I.  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco —  1913.  1919  1920. 


A. 

Grain  and  flour  

£  40,240,810 

£  5 9, 140, '5 8 7 

£  94,107,544 

B. 

Feeding  stuffs  for  animals  

2,693,200 

3,12'5,354 

4,775,038 

C. 

Meat  

27,547,638 

87,86*5,148 

70,647,990 

D. 

Animals,  living,  for  food  

133,028 

E. 

Other  food  and  drink — 

(1)  Non-dutiable  

39,0>66,791 

76,25'5,167 

90,117,803 

F. 

(2)  Dutiable  

25,962,514 

81,43'6,0&8 

100;080,4'52 

G. 

Tobacco  

3,191,348 

17,426,727 

21,862,013 

Total,  Class  I  

£13S, 805,344 

£325,249,051 

£381,518,840 

Raw   Materials    and   Articles  mainly 

Unmanufactured — 

A. 

Coal  

£  I'M 

£  30 

B. 

Other    non-metallic    mining  and 

quarry  products  and  the  like  .  . 

1,509,377 

2;5  8*5,1 05 

£  4,683,412 

C. 

Iron  ore  and  scrap   

4,064,3'30 

'5,3'51,213 

9,848,770 

D. 

Non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and 

6,462,174 

8,007,543 

9,071, 8'57 

E. 

Wood  and  timber  

11,887,058 

21,596,328 

31,513,870 

F. 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  .  . 

32,534,724 

75,012,16*0 

18*3, 926,8*59 

G. 

Wool,  raw  and  waste,  and  woollen 

26,146,419 

56,444,6ft5 

51,673,524 

H. 

Silk,  raw,  knubs  and  noils  

5'62,S'5'5 

1,322,329 

2,373,012 

I. 

Other  textile  materials  

10,559,999 

10,72'4,192 

22, 182,59i6 

J. 

Oil  seeds,   nuts,   oils,   fats,  resins 

14,4 15, 81 4 

30. .2.35,70  ft 

46,493,032 

K. 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed  .  . 

7,93'6,173 

14,584,369 

22,13.2,871 

L. 

2,684,621 

6,394,111 

14,424,990 

M. 

13.-0i51.4ft4 

14,824,593 

14.7S7.716 

N. 

Miscellaneous,  raw  materials  and 

ai  tides  mainly  unmanufactured. 

6,170,826 

6,'545,2'S'O 

11,291,628 

Total,  Class  II  

£137,9'8(5,945 

£253,627,624 

£424,304.117 
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III.  ArticUs    wholly   or   mainly  Manufac- 

t  iircd — 

A. 

CVke  aiul  manufactured  fuel 

£  20,216 

£ 

5,759 

B 

Karthenware,  glass,  abrasives,  etc. 

2,624,479 

£  8*01,217 

5,356,4  22 

C. 

lli'H    ;uul    steel    and  manufactures 

t  lulVof 

7,9'5'5,9'7'5' 

•5,106,657 

9,728,8  3'0 

p. 

Xon -f  errous   meals    and  manufac- 

tures t  hereof 

15,39S,99i6 

18,906,053' 

20,949,09'0 

E. 

Cutlcryt      hardware,  implements, 

and  i n t r u men t s 

3,126,620 

3,990,5  20 

i5,454,231 

F. 

Dlectrical  goods  and  apparatus 

74'6,129 

666,147 

594^  4,gg 

G. 

Machinery 

3,7'54,233' 

'7,-557,187 

9,215,-542 

H. 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber 

1.746,276 

1,898,253 

3,644,182 

I. 

i  ' . .  1 1 ,  i  n  \  ;  t  m  i  <  and  manufactures 

4,577,98  6 

1, 98^920 

4,847,629 

J. 

\\       i  ii   ;\nd   worsted   varus  and 

ii  ia  n  u  fat*  t  u  r  es 

5,267,121 

•521,42'5 

K. 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures 

7,428,662 

11,150,13I6 

19,848,287 

L. 

Manufactures  of  other  textile  ma- 

terials 

5,157,567 

4,247,587 

13,562,924 

M 

Appa  rel  

5,6-86,09-5 

3, 021, 85  7 

9/0-521772 

X. 

rheniieals.  drugs,  dyes  and  colours. 

6,764!414 

9,659,45-8 

16, 9-8-0, 3'53 

O. 

Oils.  fats,  and  resins,  manufactured 

6,322',878 

23,18l!506 

33!o89','566 

P. 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof. 

5,8'03,58'5' 

12,611,43'0 

14,284,232 

Q. 

Paper  and  cardboard  

3,694,712 

4/012,8.54 

14,243,487 

R. 

Vehicles     (including  locomotives, 

ships  and  aircraft)  

2,933,656 

3,603,728' 

14,119,084 

s. 

Rubber  manufactures  

1,848,582 

l,0'34,053i 

3,357,164 

T. 

Miscellaneous   articles,   mainly  or 

wholly  manufactured  

9,756.799 

21,651,5'83 

18,497,851 

Total,  Class  III  

£100, 614,981 

£135,607,571 

£226,037,509 

IV 

.  Animals,  not  for  food  

£229,161 

£275,208 

£188,-031 

V. 

Parrel  Post,  non-dutiable  articles.  .   .  . 

£1,110,569 

£2,027,972 

£1,28>6,187 

Total  

£3  78,74  6. 000 

£716*,  78  7, 4  2:6 

£1,033,334,684 

British  Exports  (Value  F.O.B.) 

Six  months  ended  30th  June. 

I. 

Food.  Drink  and  Tobacco — 

1913. 

1919. 

192'0. 

A. 

Grain  and  flour  

£  1,2'02,15<8 

£  1.815,657 

£ 

1,603,011 

B. 

Feeding-  stuffs  for  animals  

1,107,120 

213,609 

529,851 

C. 

Meat  

55  2,73  3 

298,895 

457,728 

D. 

Animals,  living  for  food    .  . 

29,164 

10 

E. 

and  F.  Other  food  and  drink.  .   .  . 

9,73*6,934 

9",  16  7,1 73 

18,2-00,956 

G. 

Tobacco  

1,5 10, 55  6 

1,89'0,55'0 

4/5  2  9, 9  7-5 

Total,  Class  I  

£  14,ia8,66'5' 

£  1 3,385  ,'894 

£ 

25, 321, 521 

II.  Paw   Materials    and    Articles  mainly- 
Unmanufactured — 


A. 

Coal  

£  24,485,410 

£  341,996,347 

£  54,9'00,469 

B. 

Other     non-metalliferous  mining 

and  quarry  products  and  the  like 

472,877 

39-6,10  4 

965,9-52 

C. 

220,947 

111,526 

398,217 

D. 

Non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and 

83,389 

17,69'5 

1,0-5  9, 3'31 

E. 

169,601 

439,597 

60-4,218 

F. 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  .  . 

2,117,959 

G. 

Wool,  raw  and  waste,  and  woollen 

2,157.491 

1,873,323 

6,009,447 

H. 

Silk,  raw,  knubs  and  noils  

57,3-34 

16,110 

73,034 

I. 

Other  textile  materials  

188,533 

239,722 

397,979 

J. 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  resins, 

and  gums  

l,3i58,3'54 

3,574,584 

6,999,842 

K. 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed  

1,04*2,084 

661,764 

3,051,8'5  6 

L. 

Paper-making  materials  

481,513 

318,100 

1,339,09  7 

M. 

87,79'2 

277,475 

X. 

Miscellaneous  raw  materials,  etc. 

1,6  31,0-84 

1,906,804 

3,618,826 

Total,  Class  II  

£  32,348,617 

£  44,639,468 

£  81,813,7  02 
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III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  Manufac- 
tured— 


A. 

Coke  and  manufactured  fuel  .  . 

£  1,353,842 

£  3,227,1&8 

£  9,717,282 

B. 

Earthenware,  glass,  abrasives,  etc. 

3,82'0,9'8'0 

3,635,216 

7,518,158 

C. 

Iron  and   steel  and  manufactures 

28,4>79,820 

27,3'77,708 

57,707, 48'5 

D. 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufac- 

6,3^86,339 

4,6,31,200 

13,451,588 

E. 

Cutlery,     hardware,  implements, 

3,524,761 

3,496,49/3 

5,810,125 

F. 

Electrical  goods   and  apparatus.. 

2,682,811 

2,156,918 

5,246,130 

G. 

16,8'67,77'6 

11, 89  3, 4-15 

23,822,933 

H. 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber. 

957,5151 

399,854 

1,128,901 

I. 

Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures.. 

'63,135,512 

104,4.63,758 

195,536,4  65 

J. 

Woollen   and  worsted   yarns  and 

17,721,371 

40,73.6,035 

6i8,8'03,315 

K. 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures  

93*5,467 

1,62,1,028 

2,725,844 

L. 

Manufactures  of  other  textile  ma- 

7,959,051 

10,727,186 

23,252,8^5 

M. 

10,146y071 

10,406,341 

22,345,279 

N. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours. 

10, 6  2  9, 40  2 

12,973,231 

18,972,213 

O. 

Oils,  fats,  and  resins,  manufactured 

2,289,317 

5,425,315 

8,149,238 

P. 

ijeatner  ana  nidiiuictuiuics  mcieui . 

2,552,'518 

2,114,603 

7,010,938 

Q. 

1,'888]828 

2,064,443 

4;53i5,653 

R. 

Vehicles     (including  locomotives, 

10,695,721 

4,298,478 

18,625,589 

S. 

1,639,755 

3,348,241 

5,636,313 

T. 

Miscellaneous   articles,    mainly  or 

wholly  manufactured  

12,176,201 

16,3'0>1,889 

21,707,355 

Total,  Class  III  

£205,843,095 

£271,298,52.0 

£521,703,6-59 

....       £  7S8.670 

£  '5.07,7.56 

£  1,902,700 

....       £  3,941,501 

£  4,924494 

£  6,725,302 

....       £  2.5  7,0  ©0,  '5  51 

£334,756,132 

£637,466,884 

STATISTICS   OF   IMPORTS   OF   CERTAIN   COMMODITIES,   CHIEFLY    AGRICULTURAL,    OF  INTEREST 

TO  CANADA. 

It  seems  advantageous  to  repeat  that  while  detailed  statistics  showing  country 
of  origin  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  and  also  of  many  raw  materials  are  not 
issued  until  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Board  of  Trade  includes  in  each  Monthly  'Statement  unrevised  figures 
relating  to  grain,  provisions,  etc.,  and  certain  raw  materials. 

Following  our  usual  custom,  a  table  has  been  prepared  giving  the  returns  respect- 
ing a  number  of  commodities  which  Canada  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

When  dealing  with  the  totals  for  the  past  year,  1919,  it  was  thought  interesting 
to  compare  the  position  with  that  shown  for  the  year  1913,  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  a  reversion  has  been  made  to  the  usual  practice  of  comparing  the  present 
half  year  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  the  total  imports  of  most  of  these  lines  has  con- 
siderably increased,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  Canadian  contribution  in 
almost  every  article,  a  notable  exception  being  cheese. 

Owing  to  a  radical  alteration  in  the  classification  of  timber  exports,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  comparison  with  the  first  half  of  1919. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  RECEIPTS  FROM  CANADA  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE  HALF  YEARS  ENDED 

30TH  JUNE,  19'20  AND  1919. 

1919.  1920. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

.                                                        cwts.  £  cwts.  £ 
i.  Wheat — 

Total  imports                                 29,960,900  28,044,823  42,2SS/500  54,544,723 

Argentina                                            903,100  847,394  19,509,300  23,245,793 

Australia                                          1,250,300  1,166,818  13,250,4'00  11.732,326 

United  States                                19,013,200  17,811,721  11,851,100  14,732  902 

Canada                                             8,767,800  8,194,272  3,551,600  4,687,213 
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1919.  1920. 


8. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwts. 

£ 

cwts. 

£ 

U'/itii,'  .!/»*(! J  and  Flour — 

o  17  9  r.  7  A 

11    CQfi  77') 
I  I  ,  O  lit)  ,  1  I  A 

C  9  9  9  1  1  0 
0,ZZZ,1 X  0 

Q  A  O  7  OIO 
y,U8  (  ,8X0 

C  oil  Jin 
■  1 .  0  1  1,4  ((I 

C   A  9  9   0  0  7 

9     /I  A  /I  ylOO 

o,4y  4,4Ul> 

C  -i  7,0    A  O  O 

b,17o,4bo 

312,800 

434,430 

692,600 

1,098,442 

Argentina  

1&6.318 

1 8«, 098 

1   07(1  :,nft 

9  cr.o  kci 

z,ooy,obx 

0  7  0   O  A  A 

1    COI    O  O  A 

Barley — 

9  718  70fl 

9  fine  oro 

4  1  RR  000 

c  Afi9  11c 

United  States  

1,848,200 

1,949,721 

2,339,500 

2,899,350 

688,700 

654,080 

751,100 

842,589 

Oofs — 

1  7 .1  n  9  fin 

1  749  Q4R 

9  C17  9  A  A 
Z,0  1  I ,  ZUU 

9   9  7  0  COO 

4  01,4'00 

406,625 

2,302,4'0'0' 

2,1'5  7,3'24 

United  States  

610,900 

594,585 

129,800 

130,822 

Canada  

249,300 

219,828 

47,S'0'0 

49,941 

Ha  con — 

a  a  fin  09.  q 

OQMA1  A    A  4  7 

9  Q  9  Q  Q1  1 

0,  y  0  y ,  y  x 1 

9fi  1.C7  9, AO 

United  States  

3,3415,642 

29,107,669 

2/009,941 

17,548,7136 

268,908 

2,'683,i555 

1  071  9Q9 
X,U  1 

Q    COO  liKA 
J,0o3,  X'O 1 

<?i9  0  C0  1 

K  C  A  C  A  9  A 

Ham& — 

9  23  622 

8,023  414 

X      V  ,  t)  0  0 

1     S 1  1  4Q 

RQ1  418 

o  y  X ,  1  o  o 

7  74^  ori 

19C  Afifi 
X  u  t» ,  v  0  0 

1  1  48  94Q 
X,  X  1 0, 0  4y 

in  099 

9fi0  199 

91A  ciq 

181  84Q 
Xo  X,o  4  y 

Butter — 

i  A  Ai  a  Afi 
x,UUl,UUb 

IO  CCO  OA  A 

1    A  C  7   7  OiC 

l,Uo  1 ,7ao 

1/1    7/4C  7/17 

14,745,747 

34,649 

465,113 

4.36,171 

6,300.790 

307,045 

3,760,93S 

239,884 

3,312,462 

lf>5 ,291 

£>    A  O,  O  £,£.C 

7 1 ,4  5'8 

938,731 

80  735 

1  'ft1  4  fiOl 

70  234 

A  97  CJC 

y  ^  1,510 

910  C97 

9  ifiOifl  10  9 
Z,'0  V'U,  iOii 

iC  9  9/11 
O  O  ,  O  4  X 

7  19  00c 
{  X  Z.0  0  0 

174  1  0,  9 

co  704 

9  9i1  9  KS9 
Z,Z'Xd,OoZ 

fi70  A  <£  A 

1  fi  98 

on  RAO 

A  C  7C1 

CI  A   9  7  A 

b4U,Z  <  y 

Q   Q  0  A 

y  ,0  0  u 

11/1  7  fi  A 
111,  I  04 

9  /I  /I  7  7 
Z4,4  <  < 

351,417 

Cheese — 

76'3,099 

5,485,66'6 

1,310,853 

9,607,522 

4  8 1  ,^94 

9    9Q|0  (1C9, 

fiq a  nnn 
o  y  y ,  u  u  u 

■  C  1,(1/1  A\K,K 
0,  X  U4,  l'0'O 

7,0,  0717 
10,0  I  1 

filfilT  4<fiR 

inn  9dift 

X  U  U,  ^  y'LF 

rfJ9  7  199 
V  6  I  ,  X  0  0 

4 ,44  3 

9  /I   9i1  Qi 
0'4,Zlxy' 

fi7  971 

b  i ,£1 1 1 

yl    7,C  007 

4-  ro ,  z  y  / 

0  A   1  fi'Q 

7. A  Q  iA.A  9 

cfi,  71,0 
0  u',  1  X'o 

/)  1  A  /I  AiC 
4  X  U,  4  uo 

83,923 

639,134 

287,548 

2,28'0,578 

Eggs — 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Ot.  Hunds. 

9  4fii£.  KiR.fi 
Z,l  D  O  ,t)'o  D 

9  r,  q.q  qoo 

3  04Q  fiififi 

4  4RlK  4  9  9. 

4  77  7  9.K. 

771  446 

1  lc4:R  9  0Qi 

9  fii ^  qi n 

^ ,  o  x  0 ,  y  ix  u 

fiQO  77.fi 

8fi7  fiKfi 

^fiiK  *?Q  R 

«j  0  \> ,  v  1  0 

69-0,04'5 

1,1 20 ,5  74 

232,766 

3  86, '010 

436,091 

58'0,763 

67„'048 

113,276 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

766,791 

/QO  /l.C.A 

4y  y,4io(J 

A   1  C  C  9  0  1 
4,100,054 

304,942 

1,876,177 

239,361 

l,9il4,04'0 

123,540 

1,210,82'0 

18.5,4516 

1,671,137 

337,309 

O    OCA    O  C'^ 

Z,Z80,Z  00 

74,643 

C  Hi(\  OAT 

0  1  ,fi  0 
ir,  lb  a 

1  fi.fi  01  n 
1  bb.'U  xu 

6  809 

J_  H  _  ,  -  U  X 

•82 

1,144 

2'0 

416 

9,08>6 

164,866 

6,757 

161,526 

Oil  seeds,  Flax  or  Linseed — 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1,151,653 

7,514,693 

19'0,163 

8, 68'8, 10  S 

323,427 

1,987,926 

13  6',  73  8 

5,777,63'0 

79.8,386' 

4,94'0,927 

34,9'27 

1,604',616 

24,013 

477.448 

2,143 

213,54'0 
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CANADIAN  IMPORTS  AND  RECEIPTS   (UNITED  KINGDOM).  Concluded. 


191! 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Quantity, 
cwts. 


Value. 
£ 


Wood,     hewn,     hard,  except 
Mahogany — - 

Total  imports  

Origin  not  stated  

United  States  

British  East  Indies  

Sweden  

Canada  


Cu.  ft. 
Figures  kept  differently. 


Wood,  hewn,  soft — 
Total  imports   Figures  kept  differently. 


United  States 
Sweden.  .   .  . 
Norway. .   .  . 
Canada . . 


Timber,    sawn,  hard. 
Mahogany — 
Total  imports .  . 
United  States.  .    .  . 
British  East  Indies. 
Origin  not  stated.  . 

Russia  

Germany  

Canada  


except 


Cu.  ft. 
Figures  kept  differently. 


16.  Timber,  sawn,  soft — 

Total  imports   Figures  kept  differently. 


Sweden .  . 

Russia  

United  States. 
Norway  .  . 
Canada. .    . . 


1920. 

Quantity.  Value. 


Cu.  ft. 

L,'074,5'02 
400,119 
285,573 
105,303 
38,4>54 
204,724 

Loads. 
80,103 
43,8*61 
19,673 
9,130 
4,667 


Cu.  ft. 
6,737,834 
3,368,477 
1,532,336 
668,826 
52,924 
32,362 
1:056,522 


1,283,43'6 
543,921 
18'0,742 
159,697 
89,114 
290,359 


682,439 
316,694 
153,989 
109,564 
12,020 
79,866 


1,102;689 
630,565 
221,8i86 
104,269 
88,674- 


4,603,758 
2,102,278 
1,609,833 
545,828 
13,936 
18,926 
301,822 


15,956,684 
6,435,605 
1,943,162 
2,874,177 
1,146,665 
3,324,672 


17.  Wood-pulp,  mechanical,  wet —  Tons.  Tons. 

Total  imports   187,934  1,590,111  217,865  2,781,722 

Norway   150,482  1,277,875  175,671  2,080,178 

Sweden   27,683  23,1,712  28,767  440,665 

Canada   6,670  47,9i84  10,460  208,270 


BRITISH  CROP  OUTLOOK. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

July  15,  1920. — The  encouraging  prospects  for  the  principal  British  crops  which 
were  given  both  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  special 
report  made  by  the  London  Times  covering  the  position  on  the  30th  June,  must 
unfortunately  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  abnormal  period  of  heavy  rain  which 
ushered  in  the  month  of  July  and  lasted  for  nearly  ten  days,  because  while  benefit 
will  have  been  accrued  to  some  of  the  crops,  the  result  in  others  and  more  particularly 
in  the  hay — which  in  many  districts  still  lay  on  the  ground — must  inevitably  be  dis- 
advantageous. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  June  was  a  favourable  month  both  for  crops  and  for 
farm  work,  and  that  the  corn  crops  generally  made  considerable  improvement. 

The  position  on  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  published  by  the 
Times,  based  upon  the  reports  of  correspondents  covering  all  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  shows  that  the  outlook  is  not  only  greatly  superior  to  the  poor  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  at  the  same  date  last  year  but,  in  several  cases  equalize  and 
exceed  the  situation  which  existed1  in  1918,  when  one  of  the  best  harvests  on  record 
was  experienced. 
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il  i  E  SHOWING  nil  CONDITION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN"  ON  JULY  1,  1920, 
COMPARED  WITH  FIVE  PREVIOUS  YEARS  AND  THE  TEN  YEARS'  AVERAGES  (1910-19)  AT 
TBI  SAME  DATES : — 


Roots, 
(except 

July    1  Wheat.        Barley.        Oats.         Beans.    Potatoes,  mangels). 

1915   91.7  80.6  78.6  84.5  87  ■ — 

1916   S7.4  88.6  86  94  89.7  87.2 

1917   85.8  S6.8  82.8  68.5  96.2  85.5 

L91«   96\2  90.25  88.32  92i.0'3  91.58  71.46 

1919   S3. 25  71.4  69.07  81.07  72.79'  6'2.86 

L92Q   91-07         90.4  87.19         94.98         93.01  86.4|6 


Ten   years'   averages..         90.2  85.87         82.66         86.88         88.86  81.73 


At  the  same  time  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  area 
under  wheat,  attributed  to  the  hesitation  of  the  Government  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
about  prices,  which  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  barley  in  many  districts. 

So  far.  hi'iuis  more  especially,  and  also  peas,  promise  to  be  the  finest 'crops  this 

year. 

Roots  are  >till  a  doubtful  quantity,  but  the  recent  rains  cannot  fail  to  have 
improved  a  situation  that  formerly  was  distinctly  unpromising. 

As  regards  small  fruits,  the  yield1  has  been  poor,  and  while  the  prospects  for  plums 
remain  good,  there  will  certainly  be  a  great  scarcity  of  apples. 

FUTURE  SHORTAGE  OF  EGGS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay. 

Manchester,  July  16,  1920. — It  is  generally  believed  by  egg  importers  in  Man- 
chester that  a  serious  shortage  of  eggs  may  be  confidently  expected  during  the  coming 
winter.    Rather  too  optimistic  estimates  of  supplies  were  prevalent  in  the  spring,  as 
rious  from  reports  now  to  hand  regarding  the  resources  of  foreign  exporters  to 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  prewar  days,  Russia  was  the  main  source  of  Great 
imports,  over  12,453,000  gt.  hundreds  emanating  from  that  country  in 
1913.  By  1917  that  quantity  had  declined  to  58,845  gt.  hundreds,  and  to  nil  in 
1918  and  1919.  There  is  no  indication  at  present  that  British  importers  may  antici- 
pate with  confidence  a  renewal  of  supplies  from  that  fertile  source  of  bygone  years. 

AVith  regard  to  Denmark,  it  is  contended  that  British  importers  may  expect 
even  smaller  consignments  than  were  forthcoming  last  year,  which  were  only  1,638,067 
prt.  hundreds  compared  with  4,264,943  gt.  hundreds  in  1913.  It  is  stated,  further- 
more, that  United  ^States  buyers  have  heavily  purchased  pickled  eggs  in  Denmark, 
thus  augmenting  the  price  against  prospective  British  buyers. 

The  Food  Controller  is  cognizant  of  the  situation,  and  he  has  given  notice  to 
the  traders  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  they  may  be  guided  in  making  contracts,  that  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  reimpose  maximum  prices  on  eggs,  which  cannot  be 
.ially  lower  than  those  authorized  under  the  Eggs  (Prices)  Order  of  1919. 

Importers  are  naturally  hoping  that  exports  from  'Canada  will  be  on  an  even 
larger  scale  than  last  year,  when  record  consignments  were  received.  Of  the  total 
imports  of  5,644,395  gt.  hundreds,  1,476,962  gt.  hundreds  came  from  Canada,  which 
quantity  compared  with  only  1,950  gt.  hundreds  in  1913.  Canada's  chief  competitors 
last  year  were  Denmark,  which  country  shipped  1,638,067  gt.  hundreds,  and  the  United 
States,  from  which  country  1,408,606  gt.  hundreds  were  received. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  here  as  an  indication  of  both  demand  and  short- 
age, that  Great  Britain's  total  imports  of  eggs  last  year  were  only  5,644,395  gt.  hun- 
dreds compared  with  21,579,950  gt.  hundreds  in  the  last  pre-war  year,  1913. 
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SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  Eng., 
cables  August  3 :  "  Prices  timothy,  alsike  and  red  clover  nominal." 

With  reference  to  this  cablegram,  Mr.  Grant  S.  Peart,  Chief  of  the  Markets 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  Seeds  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes 
the  following  statement: — 

The  seed  market  at  London  seems  to  be  quiet  chiefly  as  the  result  of  two  con- 
ditions, first  seasonal;  the  seeding  season  being  over,  purchases  are  not  cash  buying 
for  speculative  purposes  and  optional  purchases  for  future  deliveries.  The  second 
condition  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  general  downward1  tendency  of  seed  prices. 
The  seed  markets  of  the  world  are  largely  in  sympathy  with  markets  for  other 
commodities. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  SUSPENDS  CONTROL  OF  APPLE  PRICES. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England, 
cables  as  follows: — 

"  The  British  Government  has  suspended  control  of  apple  prices  from  first  of 
August  to  fifteenth  of  November,  when  the  maximum  price  to  consumers  will  be  ten 
pence  per  pound." 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  Australia,  sends  under  date  June  23, 
the  following  details  of  the  public  debt  of  Australia: — 

The  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  on  31st  March,  stood  at  £345,120,007, 
against  £350,001,507  on  31st  December,  1919,  or  a  decrease  of  £4,881,500.  The  total 
debt  includes  £207,649,990  outstanding  on  account  of  war  loans  raised  within  Aus- 
tralia, wihieh  compares  with  the  amounts  at  31st  December  and  30th  September,  1919, 
as  follows: — 


Sept.  30. 
1919. 

Total   raised  £212,470,700 

Less   cancelled     4,926,160 


Dec.  31. 
1919. 
£213,405,030 
5,465,390 


MaT-ch  31. 

1920. 
£213,489.620 
5,839,630 


£208,544,540      £208,029,640  £207,649,990 


These  figures  show  that  during  the  March  quarter  £374,240  was  employed  in  repur- 
chases, against  £5&9,230  in  the  December  quarter  and  £908,020  in  the  September 
quarter.  The  corresponding  amiount  for  the  March  quarter  1919,  was  £802,2®0.  The 
total  CcJmmonwealth  debt  at  31st  March  compares  with  that  at  31st  December  as 
follows : — 


Dec.  31. 
1919. 

War  loans  in  Australia   £208,029,640 

War  savings  certificates   5,450,728 

War  savings  stamps   18,458 

War  loan  from  United  Kingdom  Government.  .  49,082,059 

Accrued  deferred  pay  A.I.P   5,500,000 

Indebtedness  to  United  Kingdom  Government 
for  maintenance,  etc.,  of  A.I.F.,  to  June  30, 
1319    37.139.000 

£305,219,885 

Inscribed  stock  and  Treasury  bills   12,636,892 

Northern  Territory  loans  and  Ooodnadatta 
railway     loans     taken     over     from  South 

Australia   4,192,111 

Value    of    properties    transferred    from    States  11,202.619 

Loans  raised  for  States   16,750,000 


March  31. 
1920. 
£207,649,990 
5,350,392 
12,926 
49,082,059 
800,000 

37.139,000 

£300,034,367 
12.940,910 


1,192,111 
11.2:02.619 
16,750,000 


£350,001.507  £345,120.007 


7186—2 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioneb  D.  H.  Ross. 

Australian  Demand  for  Carpets. 

Iffi  \\)-2(y.    There  is  now  an  exceptionally  strong  demand  in 

\     '        •«•:•  woollen  and  other  carpets — squares,  mats  and  runners— but  preferably 
ool.    Fibre  Carpets  are  also  in  short  supply,  but  while  some  of  these 
<  be*  :.  imported  from  America,  it  has  been  found  that  better  values  can  be  obtained 
n  and  other  I\:isU»rn  countries.    British  manufacturers  are  unable  to  fully 
\        !i:in  requdpementa  in  woollen  carpets  of  all  kinds,  hence  a  shortage  has 
which  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  safe  of  Canadian  floor  coverings 
p  ssibile  bo  compete  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  those  obtained  from 
ordinary  sources  of  supplies. 

In  c      its,  lawn  and  brown  grounds  are  in  first  demand  followed,  in,  order  of 
—  reySj  blacks  and  pinks.    The  closer  British  styles  are  adhered  to  the 
the  prospects  of  good  sales,  as  they  are  preferred  to  amy  other,  however  good 
the  quality  and  "make-up"  may  be. 

I    aadian  manufacturers  of  carpets  desirous  of  entering  the  Australian  market 
sted  to  t'oi- ward  to  this  office  samples  of  about  27  inches  by  54  inches  in 
dimensions1,  and  to  quote  f.o.b.  steamer  at  ocean  port,  which  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  prices  will  be  considered  by  importers. 

Ai:-i rali an  customs  duty  on  carpets  or  other  floor  Covering  is  10  per  cent  if 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from  any  other  country,  including  Canada. 

butory  10  per  cent  which  is  required  to  be  added  to  all  invoices  before 
-  computed,  these  duties  are  equivalent  to  11  per  cent  and  27&  per  cent 
respectively. 

Durum-  ih''  year  1917-18,  the  latest  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  Australian 
us  of  carpets,  floor  rugs,  etc.,  amounted  in  value  to  £381,716,  of  which  £272,- 
236  were  fn  m  the  United  Kingdom,  £89,139  from  Japan,  £8,899  from  India,  £7,118 
from  the  Unite*d  States  and  £3,149  from,  China. 

Scarcity  of  Portland  Cement  in  Australia. 

In  addition  to  the  large  pre-war  importations-  of  cement  into  Australia,  con- 
quantities  of   domestic  cement  were   produced   and   this  production  was 
accelerated  by  the  inability  to  obtain  supplies  from  overseas.   Local  production  during 
months  has,  however,  been  greatly  retarded  through  various  causes.,  such 
[>r  trou'Wes  and  lack  of  fuel,  hence  under  the  mlost  favourable  conditions,  it  is 
not  coi  sidered  that  the  output  of  Australian  cement  works  will  be  a  serious  factor  in 
supplying  the  market  requirements  for  the  next  six  to  nine  months. 

!  lie  construction  of  large  buildings,  factories  and  public  works  of  varied  character 
en  9Uibjeet  to  protracted  delays,  primarily  through  cement  being  practically 
ble,  and  this  condition  still  exists  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 

ahead. 

Some  British  Columbia  cement  has  been  shipped  to  Melbourne  and  the  quantity 
could  have  been  largely  increased  had  the  suppliers  been  able  to  pack  their  product  in 
barrels.  It  appears  a  curious  anomaly  that  British  Columbia  cement  now  on  the  voy- 
age to  Australia  is  packed  in  bags  when  that  part  of  the  Dominion  is  prolific  with 
timber.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  prejudice  amongst  Australian  buyers  against 
running  the  risk  of  importing  cement  in  bags  owing  to  its  liability  to  absorb  moisture 
on  the  voyage,  hence  the  condition  of  the  shipments  coming  f  orward  is  anticipated  with 
some  apprehension.  While  this  is  viewed  by  Canadian  manufacturers  as  "  emergency 
trade,"  yet  sales  are  now  being  made  for  shipments  in  September  and  October  next  by 
the  representatives  of  English  manufacturers  of  cement  whose  brands  were  well  known 
to  Australian  builders  in  previous  years. 
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It  is  probable,  under  existing  freights,  that  the  sea  carriage  of  cement  from  Brit- 
ish Coluanfbia  to  Australia  is  at  least  not  higher  than  the  rates  ruling  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Whale  leading  Canadian  cement  manuf  acturers  have  for  some  time  been  advised  of 
the  market  conditions!  in  Australia,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  determined  effort 
has  not  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  of  having  their 
products  well  and  favourably  introduced  into  the  Australian  trade. 

Limited  Trading  with  Germany  Permitted. 

The  Ooimimonwealt'h  Government  has  decided  that  licenses  would  be  granted  to 
Australian  manufacturers  to  import  from  former  enemy  countries  any  machinery  or 
tools  where  it  isl  clearly  shown  that  such  articles  are  indispensable  in  an  Australian 
industry  and  cannot  be  made  locally  or  obtained  from  any  other  source  than  Germany 
or  some  other  former  enemy  country.  Licenses  of  this  kind  have  already  been  granted 
in  one  or  two  special  instances. 

Scientific  literature  may  also  be  imported  from  Germany  provided  that  a  list  of 
publications'  desired  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Customs.  The  Common- 
wealth Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  recently  submitted  a  last  of  164  periodicals 
and  the  publications  of  132  societies  and  individuals  in  recent  enemy  countries',  all  of 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Government. 

Manufacture  of  Caustic  Soda  in  Australia. 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company  of  Austra- 
lia Ltd'.,  whose  works  were  established  in  1916,  near  Hobart,  Tasmania,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  zinc  comcentrates,  it  is  intended  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  with  the 
production  of  caustic  soda,  chlorine  and  chlorine  products'.  It  is  stated  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  electrical  equipment  at  present  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc 
at  their  works  will,  without  practically  any  alterations,  enable  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons 
of  caustic  soda  and  allied  products  to  be  turned  out  annually. 

At  Edithburg,  Yorke  Peninsula,  South  Australia,  the  Standard  Salt  and  Alkali 
Ltd.,  is  devoting  about  £80,000  to>  the  erection  of  additional  works  to  their  ordinary 
plant  with  the  object  also  of  manufacturing  caustic  soda  and  chlorine.  This  concern, 
which  has  huge  salt  deposits'  at  Edithburg,  estimates  that  When  its  works  are  in  full 
operation  it  will  be  able  tot  sell  caustic  soda  at  £25  per  ton,  bleaching  powder  at  £15 
per  ton,  hydrochloric  acid  at  £20  per  ton,  and  other  allied  products  also  at  consider- 
ably less  than  the  landed  costs  of  overseas  imports. 

Australian  War  Service  Homes. 

Figures  recently  issued  by  the  Australian  War  Service  Homes  Commission  show 
that  581  homes  for  soldiers  or  dependents  had  been  completed1  up  to  May  31,  1920,  while 
2,198  were  under  construction.  Of  the  latter,  1,313  were  being  built  by  contract  and 
885  by  day  labour.  There  were  also  481  additional  contracts  let  for  houses  upon  which 
constructional  work  had  not  been  started,  and  tenders  had  been  called  for  a  further 
819  houses.  The  commission  had  also  assisted  to  complete  4-1  houses,  the  construction 
of  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  owners,  and  purchased1  5,150  dwellings  on  behalf 
of  soldiers  or  dependents,  involving  a  cost  of  £2,894,6120. 

The  number  of  mortgage©  taken  over  by  tlhe  countmission  from  former  holders 
involved  the  sum  of  £609,704.  The  total  applications  approved  by  the  commission  was 
10,554,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  houses  being  £6,186,195. 

In  addition  to  its  building  activities,  the  commission  has  purchased  approximately 
2,168  acres  of  land  on  which  to  erect  war  service  homes. 
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Australian  Labour  Strikes. 

The  appended  figures,  illustrating  t.ho  growth  of  the  strike  evil  and  the  actual 
measurable  losses  which  it  causes  in  Australia,  have  been  made  available  by  the  Com- 
monwealth statistician.    The  figures  show  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  strikes, 
the  number  of  working  days  lest.,  and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  for  the  years  from 
to  1018  inclusive,  as  follows: — 

Workers.  Days  Lost.  Wages  Lost. 

1913  59.2S3    623.528   '.       £  287,739 

1914    71.049  1,090,395   551,228 

1915  SI.  292    583,225   299.633 

1916  170.683  1,678,930..   967,604 

191-7   173  970  4,599,658    2,594,808 

1918   56.349   580,503   372,334 

In  L919  e  shipping  strike  brought  many  industries  to  a  standstill,  and  in  the  same 
vcar  the  miners  at  the  Broken  Hill  silver  and  lead  mines  began  one  which  is  not  yet 

od.    The  latter  strike  is  said  to  constitute  a  world's  record  in  length. 

For  the  past  ben  days  all  gas  workers  in  Melbourne  have  ceased  work  in  an 
endeavour  ho  obtain  higher  wages,  and  through  lack  of  power  and  light  in  factories 
some  30,00<>  other  employees  are  also  idle.  At  the  moment  of  writing  there  not  only 
does  art  appear  any  possibility  of  an  early  settlement  of  this  strike,  but  an  extension 
r  :  >|.  M  !  and  other  workers  throughout  Australia  is  considered  imminent. 

It  is  considered  that  when  the  strike  figures  for  the  years  1919  and  H90O  are  com- 

i  they  will  at  least  equal  the  average  of  those  of  the  period  1913-1918. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  MAY,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  June  29,  1920. — Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New 
Zealand?  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  during  the  five  months  ending  31st 
May,  1920  and  1919:— 

Soft  Goods — 

Apparel.  .  .  

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpet  and  oilcloth  

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

Millinery  

Canvas  piece  goods  

Cotton  piece  goods  

Linen  piece  goods  

Silk  piece  goods  <-  

Woollen  piece  goods  

Hardware — 

Cement  •'  • 

Hardware  

Iron — bar,  bolt,  rod  •  • 

Corrugated  sheet  

Fencing  wire  •  • 

Barbed  wire  

Pig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lead  

Macchinery — dairy  

Agricultural  

Electric  • 

Engines,  gas,  etc  

Mining  

Sewing  

Nails  

Railway  and  tram  plant  

Tin  sheet  and  block  

Tools  


1920, 

1919. 

£  719,906 

£  592,158 

360,363 

200,945 

227,988 

86,063 

124,245 

110,757 

109,634 

73,239 

159,651 

247,122 

59,355 

43,943 

88,347 

99,683 

904,459 

1,614,903 

20,037 

30,236 

260,470 

28  2,425 

702«,872 

242,047 

2.,42t9 

1,108 

237,558 

149,124 

141,811 

26,345 

349,198 

67,539 

73,025 

103,437 

26.067 

17,295 

39.09& 

9,283 

128, 954 

159,998 

31,659 

11,712 

26,883 

56,930 

75,936 

91,700 

316,564 

225,219 

25,616 

27,558 

12,297 

7,559 

37,408 

18,163 

39,015 

77,651 

132,183 

41,180 

93,794 

247,186 

128,267 

93.690 
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IMPORTS 

into  new  Zealand.  Continued. 

"£7*  r\  r\  t\  cfn  f f  c* 

J?  OOUSLUILb  

161,924 

35,624 

118, 7J3 

65,255 

365,769 

31,682 

72,764 

48,256 

4 

221 

508,261 

31 2,613 

16,442 

4,449 

IVlilk  preserved 

21,431 

12  106 

1,635 

1,915 

11,270 

5,025 

43,282 

21,530 

Salt  

5  2,634 

64,002 

401,252 

Beverages — 

S.535 

1  547 

O  A  7  A  7<? 

176,678 

71  779 
i  1,  I  I  £i 

38,463 

110,259 

32.8'51 

80,063 

30,972 

R  9  A  Q  A  c 

128,263 

Miscellaneous — 

101,669 

34,189 

175,101 

11  6,970 

7,160 

16,861 

3,511 

15,031 

Coal  

217.823 

111,845 

100,888 

i  oo  rod 

idiocy 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks. 

99,289 

191,704 

120,289 

46,893 

143,046 

112,824 

28,272 

18,655 

7,028 

1  0,050 

India-rubber  goods  (not  including  tires) 

27,300 

21,671 

246,432 

97,315 

93,788 

48,707 

155,485 

87,980 

20,953 

10,427 

1,102,583 

OOD,UOS 

494,540 

Of)  1    O  O  A 

434,880 

114,438 

39,264 

7,191 

490 

73,250 

3  4,096 

34,034 

6,208 

81,740 

11  0,140 

Paints,  colours,  varnish.. 

278,555 

111,281 

100.483 

141,702 

69,711 

1  7  A    O  A  O 

179,303 

4  2',  28  9 

15,227 

57.109 

34,57  0' 

79,159 

87,774 

328,757 

336,614 

325,732 

300,696 

21,684 

6,722 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn. 

206,211 

67,625 

44,515 

143,846 

  £18,962,133 

£13,904,267 

COMPARISON  OF 

AGGREGATES. 

Following  is  a  comparison 

of  the  aggregates  of  the 

different  divisions  of  i 

the  five  months,  1920,  1919,  1918,  and  1917:— 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

Soft  goods  

.  .  £3,737,327 

£3,623,521 

£2,081,078 

£2,063,937 

.  .  1,917,763 

1,432,676 

767,703 

893,669 

Foodstuffs  

.  .  1,757,719 

1,003,930 

944,468 

606,767 

408,774 

691,853 

416,823 

3.177.261 

2,341,218 

2,380.626 

i5,308,256 

4,114,259 

3,040,774 

2,636,237 

Total  goods  

.  .  .  £18,937,618 

£13,760,421 

£9,887.-094 

£8,998.059 

24.515 

143,846 

20.000 

91,748 

Grand  total  

.  £18,962,133 

£13,904,267 

£9,907,094 

£9,089,807 
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ttie  total  continues  to  exhibit  remarkably  heavy  expansion,  and  although  it  is 
partly  a  priee  increase,  still  it  must  be  largely  due  to  a  greatly  increased  volume 
of  Importation.  The  total  for  the  mouth  of  May  reached  the  high  figure  of  £4,896,51S, 
or       D€S   'out  above  May,  1919. 

1 ':  <  Bof1  goods  Beetion  has  a  wry  moderate  increase  over  1919,  but  considerable 
growth  on  L917  and  1918.    The  line  cotton  is  the  largest  item  in  this  section,  and 
9  a  heavy  drop  od  the  high  total  of  1919.    Canvas,  linen  and  silk  piece 
I  hosiery,  also  show  decline,  but  the  other  items  in  the  section  have  sub- 
stantial increases. 

1  hardware  division  continues  to  show  good  expansion,  being  a  third  heavier 
than  in  L919.  The  most  noticeable  increases  are  bar  and  corrugated  iron,  lead,  hard- 
ware, tools,  and*  electrical  machinery. 

!  ffs  ait"  steadily  increasing.    The  imports  of  dried  fruits  are  exceptionally 

this  year,  and  although  prices  have  advanced  quantities  show  considerable 
imports  of  each  line  being  heavier  than  for  the  full  year  1919.    Imports  of 
urain  show  big  increase  and  most  of  the  other  items  have  fair  growth. 

Beverages  show  the  heaviest  growth  proportionately,  and  each  item  shares  in  the 
3e.    Tea  is  the  largest  item,  and  accounts  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  growth. 
This  is  not  only  a  price  increase,  for  the  weight  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
onding  period  of  1919,  and  almost  up  to  the  level  of  a  full  year.    Cocoa  imports 
were  615,159  pounds,  £74,7>68 ;  and  coffee  83,372  pounds,  £5,295. 

Miscellaneous  goods  share  in  the  general  growth,  and  there  are  some  very  heavy  1 
individual  increases  in  this  section.    Motor  vehicles  is  the  most  noticeable  line,  and 
imports  are  5,415  vehicles  for  the  period,  or  36  per  day.    This  naturally  brings  as 
increase  in  petrol,  but  imports  of  this  are  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  vehicles. 


INTERESTING  FLUCTUATIONS. 

A  close  study  of  these  figures  will  reveal  some  rather  startling  fluctuations,  and 
arisons  of  the  quantities  given  below  with  the  values  show  how  some  prices  are 
Following  are  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in 
which  are  of  interest: — 


1920. 

1919. 

6i,056 

855 

828 

574 

 cwt. 

152,935 

30,863 

2,478 

3,704 

3,744 

1,026 

 tons 

2,900 

4,338 

 cwt. 

22,669 

37,456 

 !.lb. 

2,247,657 

1,497,400 

16,528 

25,232 

19,2i23 

3,856 

263,149 

158,719 

8,110,451 

3,164,528 

 lb. 

191,409 

535,768 

  gross 

31,346 

42,729 

137 

556 

 No. 

5.415 

2,017 

5,252,105 

3,662,678 

1,846,917 

974,562 

 gals. 

138,213 

93,772 

108,981 

36,306 

 lb. 

642,246 

299,280 

77,029 

86,394 

 No. 

696 

316 

 lb. 

1,276,655 

1,606,418 

 lb. 

542,504 

670,331 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wiloress. 

V. 

The  Exchange  Situation. 

The  absence  of  any  large  amount  of  export  from  Roumania  to  balance  the  heavy 
importations  following  the  armistice  has  naturally  brought  about  a  decline  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  Roumanian  lei.  This  decline  was  postponed  for  a  time  by  the 
purchasing  of  a  part  of  the  imported  supplies  on  credit,  but  when  the  bills  for  these 
goods  commenced  to  fall  due,  the  lei  rapidly  depreciated.  The  following  are  the  rates 
in  lei  for  United  States  dollars  and  pounds  sterling  at  Bucharest  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  from  October,  1919,  to  May,  1920,  as  given  by  the  banking  house  of 
Marmorosch,  Blank  &  Company: — 

Exchange  rates. 

Date.  For  $  U.S.        For  £. 

October  1.  1919    20.50  91 

November  1.  1919    21.50  92 

December  1.  1919   28  122.50 

January  1,  1920   35  138.50 

February  1.  1920   59  205 

March  1,  1920   59  215 

April  1.  192<0   66.2;0  259.65 

May  1,  1920    61.66  236.32 


OVERISSUES   OF   PAPER  MONEY. 

In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  another  cause  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  lei  is  the  large  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation.  This 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  over  11, 000, 000,000  lei,  as  compared  with  the  circulation  of 
bank  notes  in  1915  of  672,702,589  lei,  of  which  84  per  cent  was  secured  by  reserves 
of  treasure.  There  are  four  kinds  of  paper  money  at  present  circulating  in  Roumania, 
viz. : — 

1.  Notes  of  the  Roumanian  National  Bank  of  issue. 

2.  Notes  of  the  Banque  Geuerale  issued  in  lei  by  the  Germans  during  the  occu- 
pation but  stamped  in  1919  by  the  Roumanian  Government. 

3.  Crown  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  circulating  in  Transylvania, 
Bucovina,  Maramuresh,  Crishiana  and  Banat,  but  stamped1  by  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment in  1919. 

4.  Roubles  circulating  in  Bessarabia. 

The  first-named  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  over  4,000,000,000  lei,  against  which  the  bank  is  said  to  hold  a  treasure  reserve  of 
405,000,000  lei.  The  circulation  of  these  notes  is  being  add<ed  to  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

The  Germans  issued'  during  their  occupation  of  the  country  notes  in  lei  of  the 
Banque  Generale  Roumaine  to  an  amount  estimated  at  2,136,000,000  lei.  These  not 33 
state  on  their  face  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  The  Rou- 
manian Government  to  prevent  counterfeiting  stamped  these  notes  during  the  summer 
of  1919. 

The  notes  in  crowns  if  the  Austro-ITungarian  Bank  circulating  in  Roumanian 
territory  were  also  stamped  in  1919  for  the  same  reason  and  as  a  protection  against 
the  smuggling  of  additional  notes  of  the  same  bank  from  Hungary.  The  official  rate 
of  exchange  for  stamped  crown  notes  is  two  crowns  to  one  lei.  The  roubles  circu- 
lating in  Bessarabia  are  those  of  various  regimes,  but  only  the  Romanoff  and  Lvov 
roubles  are  officially  recognized.   The  rates  of  exchange  of  these  notes  for  lei  fluctuate 
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attempt  baa  been  made  by  the  Roumanian  authorities  to  stamp  the  rouble  notes. 
The  total  amount  of  crown  ami  rouble  notes  circulating  in  Roumanian  territory  is 
estimated  at  prevailing  rates  of  exchange  to  be  approximately  5,000,000,000  lei. 

i;  1  1  >r  M  PTION   OF  FOREIGN  ISSUES. 

It  is  thus  Been  that  there  arc  approximately  7,000,000,000  lei  of  notes  of  foreign 
issu<  circulating  in  Roumanian  territory.  It  is  now  proposed  to  commence  taking 
measures  for  the  redemption  of  these  issues  with  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Roumania,  thereby  unifying  the  money  in  circulation  as  a  first  step  towards  currency 
For  this  purpose  2.500,000,000  lei  of  new  notes  have  been  ordered  in  France. 

National  Bank  will  loan  this  amount  to  the  Government  without  interest,  being 
recompensed  only  for  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the  notes  and  redeeming  the 

:  issues.  It  is  expected)  that  the  redemption  will  commence  on  about  August 
!.  L920.  Notes  of  the  National  Bank  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  40  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  notes  to  be  redeemed.  For  the  remaining  60  per  cent  receipts  will  be 
given,  which  the  State  undertakes  to  redeem  in  cash  bonds  payable  in  legal  tender 
after  three  to  six  months  or  through  a  loan  or  any  other  means  which  will  be  found 

enient.  This  measure  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  notes  received 
are  uol  sufficient  to  redeem  the  full  amount  of  foreign  issues  in  circulation.  Hence 
forced  loan  of  the  kind  described  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  measure  until 
a  further  supply  of  new  notes  can  be  received. 

RECOVERY  FROM  PRESENT  POSITION. 

The  unifying  of  the  currency  should  serve  in  some  measure  to  stabilize  the 
exchange  value  of  the  lei.      In  order  to  restore  the  value  of  the  lei  to  par,  it  is 

jsary  that  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  should?  approximate  the 
currency  requirements  of  the  country.  The  present  circulation  is  over  twenty  times 
That  of  before  the  war.  The  Government  has  great  difficulty  in  providing  the  revenue 
to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  for  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  necessity 
of  still  maintaining  a  large  number  of  men  under  arms  has  added  greatly  to  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  State.  Recourse  is  had  to  the  raising  of  loans  and  the  issue 
of  paper  money.  Thus  the  circulation  of  notes  of  the  National  Bank  has  been 
increased!  by  about  1,000,000,000  lei  during  the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand  Rou- 
mania has  more  than  doubled  in  size  since  the  war  so  that  the  return  to  normal 
production,  enlarged'  foreign  trade  and  the  increased  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  should  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  additional  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  Roumanian  people,  and  the  other 
industries  of  the  country  are  also  only  in  a  small  degree  dependent  upon  materials 
and  equipment  from  foreign  countries.  With  the  restoration  of  the  transport  ser- 
vices to  working  efficiency,  Roumania  should  therefore  quickly  recover  from  her 
present  position  and  the  revival  of  foreign  trade  will  enable  her  to  adjust  to  some 
extent  the  financial  problems  now  confronting  the  country.  Three  harvests  have  been 
estimated  as  the  necessary  period  for  this  recovery,  but  the  question  is  dependent  upon 
so  many  considerations  that  any  prediction  must  be  taken  very  conservatively. 

GRANTING  OF  CREDIT. 

Roumanian  importing  firms  and  organizations  have  faith  in  their  own  country 
and  the  eventual  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  lei.  Credit  is  therefore  asked  in  the 
purchase  of  most  supplies  imported  from  abroad.  In  the  case  of  goods  in  great 
demand,  such  as  canned  foodstuffs,  textiles,  articles  of  apparel,  hardware,  etc.,  cash 
against  documents  at  the  rate  of  the  day  is  often  paid,  but  in  other  lines  of  trade 
accommodation  is  usually  requested  of  six,  nine  or  twelve  months,  against  bank 
guarantees  or  deposits  in  lei.  These  latter  are  usually  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
invoice  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  such  as  20  or  30  lei  to  the  dollar,  the  undertaking 
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being  given  to  pay  the  full  amount  at  the  rate  of  the  day  at  the  end  of  a  definite 
period,  or  earlier  should  the  rate  approach  that  fixed.  Government  orders  are  usually 
financed  by  the  acceptance  of  treasury  bonds,  three  or  five  years,  bearing  six  per  cent 
interest.  These  bonds  are  in  the  currency  of  the  party  delivering  the  goods.  Italian, 
Spanish,  French  and  British  firms  have  been  doing  a  considerable  business  with  the 
most  reliable  Eoumanian  firms  on  a  credit  basis,  and  in  thus  accommodating  the 
Roumanian  purchaser  in  the  present  difficult  period  they  have  been  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  business  in  the  future,  which  will  be  conducted  under  less  difficult  conditions 
for  both  parties.  Considerable  losses  resulted  from  the  too  liberal  granting  of  credit, 
combined  with  the  sharp  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  lei  last  year,  but  with  proper 
precautions  against  a  fall  in  the  exchange  rate  and  with  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
customers,  it  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  firms  to  make  the  financial  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  enable  them  to  execute  orders  on  credit  for  the  best  class  of 
Roumanian  importers.  The  future  possibilities  of  the  Roumanian  market  renders 
this  matter  worthy  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  and 
financial  institutions. 

PUBLIC  FINANCES  OF  ROUMANIA. 

It  is  of  interest  to  study  the  present  position  of  the  public  finances  of  Roumania, 
since  this  is  the  principal  factor  in  connection  with  the  over-issues  of  paper  money. 
The  Roumanian  Government  has  recently  placed  large  orders  for  cloth,  rolling 
stock,  factory  equipment,  and  other  supplies.  A  large  amount  of  other  supplies  and 
materials  are  required  and  tenders  will  be  called  for  from  time  to  time.  The  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  utilize  the  exportable  products  of  the  country  to  secure  the  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  necessary  goods.  Other  orders  are  financed  by  means  of  treasury 
bonds.  Government  bonds  are  also  frequently  offered  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
goods  purchased  on  credit  by  private  firms  and  co-operative  societies. 

The  following  summary  of  the  public  debt  of  ..Roumania  at  the  end  of  1919  is 
taken  from  a  work  on  the  present  economic  situation  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Gheorghiu,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Roumanian  Customs.    The  sums  are  expressed  in  lei,  the 


par  value  of  which  is  approximately  19 -3  cents. 

Lei. 

Debt  before  the  war   1,700,000,000 

National  loan   (1916)   400,000,000 

Loan  in  Great  Britain:  5  per  cent  on  Tresury  bonds    ..    ..  1,300,000,000 

Loan  in  Italy:  5  per  cent  (1919)   10,012,000 

Due  to  the  National  Bank  Treasury  bonds   1,600,000,000 

The  Union  Loan:  5  per  cent  (1919)   800,000,000 

Due  to  the  National  Bank:  Treasury  bonds  without  interest  1,500,000,000 

In  Belgium:  Treasury  bonds   38,275.000 

Treasury  bonds  for  purchases  abroad   227,000,000 


Total   7.575,287,000 


The  above  is  the  public  debt  of  Old  Roumania.  In  addition  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  issues  of  fiduciary  money  referred  to  above  and  the  shares  of 
the  debts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  Empires  which  must  be  assumed  by 
Roumania  through  the  acquisition  of  the  new  territories. 

The  last  item  mentioned  is  comprised  of  treasury  bonds  in  the  following  foreign 
values,  the  above  calculation  into  lei  having  been  made  at  par: — 

4,2:39,05'9  pounds  sterling. 

18,083,808  dollars. 

14,733,779  pesetas. 

941,193  escudos. 

6,000,000  Italian  lire. 
The  Argus,  a  leading  financial  paper,  also  makes  mention  of  treasury  bonds  in 
French  francs  to  the  amount  of  4,2i81,4t34.    The  treasury  bonds  given  for  the  Cana- 
dian supplies  purchased  last  year  comprise  the  dollar  bonds  mentioned  in  the  above 
list. 
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An  interest inir  table  jrivinir  the  increases  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
the  principal  warring  countries  per  head  of  population  shows  that  the 
public  debt  of  lvouinania  has  increased  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  participating  in  the  war.    The  following  are  the  increases  per  head  of 
population  expressed  in  pounds  sterling: — 

Great  Britain   157.5 

Germany   128.6 

France   114.4 

Austria-Hungary   89.0 

Belgium                  ,.   74.8 

Italy   73.0 

United  States   55.5 

Serbia   26.6 

Roumania   19.3 

[      Roumanian  financial  year  ends  on  June  30,  so  that  there  has  not  yet  been 
be  financial  year  since  the  armistice.    For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to 
budgel  statement  for  any  period  after  the  war.    The  following  are  the  receipts 
spenditures  of  the  Roumanian  Government  for  the  ten  financial  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war: — 

Year. 

1904-05..  't.jUL'o  

190  5 --06  

1906-  07  

1907-  08  

1908-  09  

1909-  10  

1910-  11  

19H-12  m 

1912-  13   ".  .  .. 

1913-  14  

The  revenues  of  the  Roumanian  Government  during  the  financial  year  1913-1 4 
were  derived  from  the  following  sources: — 

Lei. 

Direct  taxation   48,1'9'6,997 

Indirect  taxation   114,987,791 

Stamp  dues  and  registration  -  ..  ..  39,552,494 

State  monopolies                                                                     .  .  9 1,1'66,8'6<5 

Public  services   15'5, 717,718 

State  lands                                                                               .  34,4i66;590 

Subsidies   21,-592, 18>6 

Ministry  of  Finance   87,2'09,181 

Interior   4,407,312 

Justice   2,881,.802 

Foreign  Affairs   108,869 

Lands   96, 76  9 

Industry   1,972,421 

War   617,390 

Public  Works   35,570 

Religion  and  Public  Instruction   5,492,940 

Total   6'0i8,5'02,889 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Lei. 

Lei. 

2'58,'571,24'5 

252,095,1518 

30^8,046,777 

26  2, 6W)  ,4  21 

318,173,686 

26'5,253,260 

331,517,072 

269,180,173 

468,9'59,752 

417,422,122 

i522,i842,6S8 

481,921,8i54 

5i83,3'58,439 

'524,70S<,9'5<6 

643,686,773 

533,29'5,108 

&21,3'61,'6>39 

521,881,322 

639,46*?. 053 

543.216,866 

Tim-  National  Bank  of  Roumania  is  the  central  discount  bank  and  the  sole  bank 
issui    in  Roumania.    The  following  tahle  shows  the  operations  of  the  National 
bank  during  the  six  years,  1910  to  1915,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  bank  notes 

in  circulation  on  June  30,  1919: — 

Cash  Notes  in 

Operations.  Circulation.  Discount.  Free  Deposits. 

Lei.                   Lei.  Lei.  Lei. 

1910                              1,194,692,289  299,449,215  339,858,603  109,'072,423 

1911                               1,671, 383,587  382,36*0, 193  415,869,271  116,9^8,686 

1912                              2,188,437,162  463,246,339  710,766,332  109,710,492 

1913                              2,353,860,089  423,650,056  486,327,589  145,765,657 

1914                               2,582,117,110  4'80,681,934  1,072,841,707  130,404,020 

1915                              2,261,378,784  672,702,589  1,042,385,265  139,035,641 

1919  (June  30)   3,204,381,826    — 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Oearke. 
Facts  About  Agriculture. — Continued. 

VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  value  of  agricultural  products  in  Greece  was  estimated  before  the  war  at 
390,000,000  drachmas.  If  to  this  amount  there  is  added  the  value  (250,000,000 
drachmas)  of  the  products  derived  from  live  stock  breeding,  principally  meat,  cheese, 
butter  and  wool,  the  total  value  of  Greek  agricultural  products  in  1913  reached  640,- 
000,000  drachmas.  Over  against  this  pre-war  estimate  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  present  value  of  agricultural  products  at  1,600,000,000  drachmas. 

It  was  estimated  previously  that  Old  Greece  possessed  only  1,286,583  hectares 
(3,216,457  acres)  of  plains  or  easily  tillable  soil.  Yet  in  1914  Government  statistics 
show  that  1,167,481  hectares  (2,918,703  acres)  were  under  cultivation  and  that  this 
area  was  extended  to  1,203,476  hectares  (3,008,690  acres)  in  1915.  The  following 
table  taken  from  Mr.  Tsouderos'  economic  work  on  Greece  indicates  the  surface  culti- 
vated in  Old  Greece  during  1914-1915-1916,  and  the  use  to  which  this  land  was  put 
(1  6tremma=|  acre)  : — 


SURFACE  CULTIVATED  IN   OLD  GREECE. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Kind  of  Cultivation. 

Stremma. 

Stremma. 

Stremma. 

5,983,978 

'6/5  73, 012 

6,363,384 

Dried  vegetables  

407,322 

505, .554' 

596,135 

Vegetables  

221,854 

23'6,90f 

229,087 

Industrial  and  aromatic  plants  .  . 

3'25,4  30 

275,088 

354,950 

420 

9*62 

298,226i 

347,8i82 

252, 850 

1,197,172 

l,i697,175 

l,6i50,872 

Currants  

64  7/9*4 

6'5.8,84<9 

704,916 

2,592,428 

2,356,637 

11,674,814 

12,034,76>5 

2,918,703 

3,0i08,6'91 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  devoted  to  cereals,  vegetables, 
rice,  forage,  vines  and  currants  was  greater  in  1915  than  in  1914.  Another  encour- 
aging sign  is  the  decrease  noted  in  the  lands  lying  fallow.  A  complete  comparison 
with  the  year  1916  is  not  possible  as  statistics  are  not  yet  available,  but  eventual 
figures  are  expected  to  show  also  for  this  year  an  upward  trend. 

Account  here  is  not  taken  of  (1)  the  olive  woods  and  fig  plantations,  (2)  of  the 
pasturage  grounds,  and  (3)  of  the  forests.  These  have  been  estimated  at  260,000 
hectares  (650,000  acres),  2,000,000  hectares  (5,000,000  acres),  and  800,000  hectares 
(2,000,000  acres),  respectively. 


CULTIVATION  IN  NEW  GREECE. 

The  only  authoritative  data  available  for  New  Greece  is  that  for  the  year  1915. 
These  statistics  show  that  some  581,830  hectares  (1,454,580  acres)  were  cultivated  in 
the  new  provinces  that  year,  their  distribution  being  as  follows: — 
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K  ■  d  Of  Cultivation.  Surface  (hectares). 

Cereals   311,914 

Pried  vegetables   23,763 

Wsetabhs   16',949 

Industrial  and  aromatic  plants   31, 881 

Rice   «93 

Korane   14,<626 

Vines  ,   29,9>52 

Currants  ,  .  I,'0'4i5 

Products  not  otherwise  classified   1,157 

i ; round  lyinjr  fallow   15'0y000 


Hectares   581,8182 

Acres  •  •  •  l,4t54,7'0'5 


Although  here  too  the  contfigtiratioii  of  the  soil  is  not  more  favourable  than  in  the 
old  kingdom,  yet  it  is  expected  that  before  many  years  the  extent  of  land  cultivated 
will  be  easily  doubled. 

TOTAL   EXTENT  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  tirst  table  given  below  will  show  the  total  extent  of  the  area  cultivated  in 
0  and  NVw  Greece  for  the  year  1914,  the  only  year  for  which  there  are  com- 
plete  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  are  also  given.  In  taible  No.  2  will  be  seen  the  extent  of  territory  ki  Old 
ie  cultivated  according  to  specified  categories  for  the  four  years  1911-1914-1915- 
L916.  The  value  of  production  is  also  added.  In  table  No.  3  statistics  are  shown  for 
V     Gre<  te  according  to  specified  categories  during  the  years  1914  and  1916. 

1.  Total  Agricultural  Production  in  Old  and  New  Greece. 


Surface.  Quantity.  Value. 

Hectares.            Kilos.  Drachmas. 

Old  Greece                                         1467,481  1, 314,7,8(5,680  28044<6,H7 

New  Greece                                            '5'81.,822            580,338,723  139, 918,647 


1, 749,303         1,89'5,124,4'03  4  20, 064 , 7  64 

Acres   4,373,257 


2.  Total  Agricultural  Production  in  Old  Greece  for  1911,  191k,  1915  and  1916. 


(1 

.  oke 

=  2.8 

pounds.) 

1911. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

Okes. 

Drs. 

Okes. 

Drs. 

Okes. 

Drs. 

Okes. 

Drs. 

Kind  of  Cultivation. 

(OO.OdO's  omitted.) 

478.8 

138. 

1 

4'02 

4 

131.8 

3168.6 

1TO.9 

326.8 

204.7 

23.8 

6. 

8 

24. 

,  1 

7.7 

24.1 

9.9' 

23.5 

17.1 

43.9 

7. 

3 

110, 

.8 

16.2 

123.5 

22.9 

72.9 

2>6 . 21 

Industrial   and  aromatic 

18.4 

17. 

6 

16, 

,7 

20.5 

15.0 

24.1 

15. '5 

58. & 

0.1 

'0. 

1 

0.3 

0.1 

69. '0 

6. 

6 

78. 

,7 

8*3 

89'. 4 

12.3 

i5i3.0 

10.1 

252.4 

55. 

8- 

258. 

,4 

•51 . 9 

244.1 

'57.7 

192.9 

101.7 

113.7 

76. 

2 

135. 

431.3 

122.5 

•6  5 . 4 

110.4 

105.3 

920.3 

297. 

8 

1,127, 

.0 

2i80'.l 

886.8 

363 . 5 

794.8 

524.0 

3.  Total  Agricultural  Production  in  New  Greece  for  191k  and  1916. 


(OO.OOO's  omitted.) 

1914.  1916. 


Kind  of  Cultivation. 

Okes. 

Drachmas. 

Okes. 

Drachmas. 

258.2 

66.1 

■6£i.2 

■5«.4 

14.3 

4.6 

7.7 

7.0 

58.7 

8.3 

2-0.8 

8.1 

Industrial  and  aromatic  plants. 

17.1 

39.3 

1.8 

7.9 

•0.3 

0.2 

•0.8 

20.8 

1.4 

2.1 

0.3 

7'0'.5 

11.7 

34.2 

18.1 

5.8 

1.6 

3.2 

3.6 

446.2 

133.5 

139.2 

103.7 
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Tables  2  and  3. 

Although  the  production  indicated  in  table  No.  2  is  inferior  for  the  years  1915 
and  1916  to  that  of  1911  and  1914,  the  enhanced  prices  caused  by  the  war  gave  a  much 
higher  value  to  the  lesser  yield  of  crops.  The  mean  production  for  the  total  crops 
averages  91  okes  per  stremma,  i.e.,  1,160  kilogrammes  per  hectare  or  1,020  pounds 
per  acre. 

In  table  No.  3  the  difference  between  the  returns  of  the  years  1914  and  1916 
represents  approximately  the  actual  production  of  Macedonia,  the  figures  for  which 
in  19*16  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  as  the  war  has  prevented  any  authoritative 
statistics  being  gathered.  The  normal  production  of  Macedonia  is  about  392,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  cereals  which  if  added  to  the  given  figures  of  production  in  1916 
make  approximately  the  same  total  for  that  year  in  Macedonia  as  for  1914. 

It  now  remains  to  subdivide  this  production  under  specific  headings,  ascertain 
just  what  Greece  actually  produces  and  examine  to  what  extent  Greek  and  Canadian 
agriculture  may  be  helpful  to  one  another. 

CEREALS  WHEAT. 

In  the  first  place  of  importance  is  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  Though  production 
throughout  the  war  showed  considerable  advances,  yet  Greece  is  still  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  outside  sources  of  supply  for  this  most  needful  commodity  of  every- 
day life.  The  yearly  acreage  sown  in  Old  Greece  for  the  1911-1916  period,  together 
with  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  the  value  thereof  in  drachmas,  is  reproduced 
hereunder. 

Old  Greece. 

\     \     '     !     |   i  1  Value 


Year.  Acres.  Tons.  (Drachmas). 

1911   878,078  375,620  92,200,000 

1914  '   853,734  287,000  79,800,000 

1915   857,319  249,200  98,300,000 

1916   1,590,846  457,520  207,700,000 

New  Greece. 

1914    249,748  103,040  26,200,000 


Thus  the  production  of  wheat  in  Old  Greece  rose  from  287,000'  tons  in  1914  to 
457,520  tons  in  1916.  The  total  yield  in  both  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1917  slackened 
off  to  380,375  tons,  while  the  1918  crop  was  about  25  per  cent  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  or  a.pproximately  475,409'  tons.  These  figures  are  bumper  crops  and  are 
considerably  over  past  average  productions  and  should  stimulate  greater  Greek  effort 
as  regards  wheat  production.  In  a  normal  year  before  the  Balkan  wars,  Macedonia 
harvested  some  133,000  tons  of  wheat  although  the  figures  for  1914  and  1917  are  short 
of  this  yield  by  about  30,000  tons  and  61,000  tons  respectively. 

The  principal  reasons  given  for  this  shortage  are  the  scarcity  of  labour,  lack  of 
seed  and  the  greater  profits  which  were  to  be  had  from  tobacco  cultivation. 

The  principal  wheat-producing  centres  are  Macedonia,  the  Peloponnesus,  Central 
Greece,  Thessaly  and  Arta.    Small  quantities  are  grown  on  the  islands  and  in  Epirus. 

GREEK  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 

Over  against  the  local  production  it  was  found  necessary  in  1915  to  import  some 
210,000  tons  of  wheat,  which  figure  may  be  taken  as  the  required  importation  normally 
for  both  Old  and  New  Greece.  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  United 
States,  have  been  in  the  past  the  principal  supplying  countries,  but  this  last  year 
Canada  has  come  to  occupy  a  leading  position  in  imports  of  wheat  to  Greece  Cargoes 
have  also  latterly  been  arriving  from  Australia. 
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In  an  interview  which  the  writer  had  with  one  of  the  largest  flour-mill  owners 
in  Greece,  it  was  stated  that  Canadian  wheat  had  become  very  popular  on  the  Greek 
market  ami  that  the  transportation  costs  would  be  the  only  obstacle  to  overcome  in 
firm]  g  (  tmadian  wheal  permanently  the  predominating  place  in  Greek  imports.  The 
eal  Prom  Black  Sea  ports  would  naturally,  it  was  intimated,  reassert 
itself,  and  Canadian  exporters,  once  trade  became  normal,  had  this  competition  to 
fl  was  the  view  of  the  mill-owner  (and  the  writer  concurs  in  this)  that  with- 
out a  direct  lino  oi  navigation  to  Greece  from  Canada  competition  will,  if  not  stop, 
at  least  greatly  hamper  our  grain  exports  to  Greece.   The  Greek  wheat  itself  is  light 
in  w<  ght,  hut  T2  kilogrammes  to  the  hectolitre,  and  Canadian  wheat  will  be  perman- 
entlv  wanted  for  mixing  purposes.    The  Greeks  too,  the  commissioner  was  told,  were 
atomed  to  "Canadian  broad"  made  of  Canadian  flour,  and  an  effort 
I  be  made  to  maintain  the  wheat  trade  which  Government  conventions  have 
helped  materially  to  establish. 

In  1916  Canada  exported  to  Greece  197,913  bushels  of  wheat,  although  no  other 
s  are  recorded  for   the  six-year  period  1913-1918.    The  arrangements  which 
la  has  made  with  Greece,  however,  will  show  a  very  important  exportation  for 
the  year  1919.    When  the  writer  was  in  Greece  the  Greek  Government  were 

running  boats  direct  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  wheat  and  flour  from 
home  ports  to  the  Piraeus. 

OTHER  CEREALS. 

Maize  is  sown  normally  over  an  area  of  215,000  acres  in  Old  Greece  and  yields 
on  the  a  vera  ere  125.000  metric  tons.  The  crop  usually  rotates  with  that  of  wheat 
and  barley.    In  1917  the  yield  amounted  to  136,000  tons. 

The  surface  planted  in  barley  amounts  to  approximately  188,000  acres,  which 
produces  between  60,000  and  80,000  tons  a  year.    Oats  are  grown  over  38,500  acres 
roduce  between  24,000  and  30,000  tons  annually.    Rye  is  grown  to  a  very  small 
•.  ->nie  8.S0O  acres  being  given  over  to  its  cultivation,  which  yield  about  2,700 
tons  a  year. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS. 

The  importation  into  Old  Greece  of  cereals  other  than  wheat  for  the  years  1911, 
1912  and  1913  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  2,000  tons  and  9,500  tons  respectively.  Bul- 
garia, Russia  and  Turkey  were  the  principal  countries  of  origin.    Greece  has  no 

exports  of  cereals. 

VINICULTURE. 

Under  the  heading  of  viniculture  may  be  discussed  the  currant,  sultana  and  wine 
trrape  crop  of  Greece.  The  first  from  the  viewpoint  of  Greek  national  economy  is  more 
important  than  the  last.  It  is  moreover  the  most  distinctive  agricultural  production 
of  Greece.  In  fact  it  is  stated  in  Greece  that  it  has  been  the  larger  returns  to  be 
derived  from  currant  growing  which  has  retarded  the  development  of  cereal  produc- 
tion as  it  was  possible  not  many  years  ago  in  the  Peloponnesus  to  make  proportion- 
ately about  five  times  more  money  in  the  raising  of  currants  than  it  was  possible  to 
net  in  the  planting  of  grain. 

The  cultivation  of  the  currant  is  further  peculiar  to  some  parts1  of  Greece.  It 
grows  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Patras  being  the  great  currant  centre ; 
on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Greece  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  viz. :  Corfu,  Paxos,  Ante- 
paxos,  St.  Maura,  Cephalonia  and  Zante;  on  the  southern  continental  coast,  along  the 
strait  of  Corinth  and  in  some  districts  of  Euboea  and  Obalcis.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  climatize  the  vines  in  other  regions  but  without  success.  In  these  parts  alone 
the  true  currant,  i.e.,  without  the  pit,  is  found. 
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SURFACE  DEVOTED  TO  CURRANTS  AND  SULTANAS. 

The  surface  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  currants  and  sultanas  in  both  Old  and 
New  Greece  amounted  in  1914  to  144,8'54  acres.  The  following"  table  will  illustrate 
the  area  cultivation,  the  yield  and  value  of  crop  for  1914 : — 

Value 

Stremmas.  Okes.  (drachmas). 

647,984  135,628,000  43,382,000 
10.451  5.843.O00  1,639,000 

658,435        141,471.000  45,021,000 
Acres,  164,608.    Lb..  396,118,800. 

Of  this  total  production,  currants  represented  131,324,000  okes  (367,707,200  lbs.) 
and  sultanas  10,145,000  okes  (28,40i6,000  lbs.),  with  values  of  41,764,400  drs.  and  3,257,- 
267  drs.  respectively.  In  1915  the  currant  plantations  dropped  from  647,984  stremmas 
(161,9<9>6  acres)  to  644,600  stremmas^  (161,150  acres)  and  the  crop  from  131,324,000 
okes  (367,707,200  lbs.)  to  120,000,000  okes  (436,000,000  lbs.)  although  their  value  was 
estimated  at  62,000,000  drs.  For  1916  the  figures  were  681,069  stremmas  (170,267 
acres1),  108,000,000  okes  (302,400,000  lbs.)  but  102,000  drs.  In  New  Greece  the  more 
important  crop  is  the  sultana,  which  over  an  area  of  10,440  stremmas  (2-610  acres) 
produced  5,841,260  okes  (16,355,528  lbs.)  valued  at  1,638,715  drs.  in  1914.  The  pro- 
duction of  currants  in  the  new  provinces  during  1914  was  only  2i,O0O  okes  (5,600  lbs.) 

DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  CURRANT  CROP. 

The  disposal  of  the  currant  crop  has  been  a  constantly  recurring  problem  to 
Greece  owing  to  the  fact  of  over-production.  During  the  decennial  period  1896-1904 
the  current  yield  averaged  per  annum  some  143,876  tons,  while  exportation  only  took 
114,547  tons  per  annum,  thus  leaving  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  country.  Existing 
stocks,  abundant  harvests  and  the  resulting-  lowness  of  prices  daused  successive  com- 
mercial crises  in  this  trade.  One  remedial  measure  after  another  met  with  little  suc- 
cess until  in  1905,  under  the  auspices1  of  the  Bank  of  Athens  and  with  the  backing  of 
French  and  English  capital,  these  was  constituted  a  special  "  Societe  Privilegiee " 
whose  special  work  it  was  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  currant  trade. 
This  society  received  from  the  Government  the  right  (1)  of  collecting  a  tax  in  kind 
on  the  export  of  raisins,  (2)  of  levying  a  fixed  tax  of  7  drachmas  per  100  Venetian 
pounds  of  production,  (3)  of  granting  advances  at  6  per  cent  on  the  impending  harvest, 
and  (4)  of  installing  general  warehouses  in  Greece  and  collecting  the  tolls  for  ware- 
housing. 

In  exchange  for  these  privileges  the  society  had  to  make  payment  to  the  state  pro 
rata  with  the  production.  This  amount  was  fixed  at  4,000,000  drs.  on  an  exportation 
of  240,000,000  Venetian  pounds  plus  18  drs.  for  every  extra  1,000  Venetian  pounds 
exported  or  minus  1®  drs.  for  every  1,000  Venetian  pounds  ibelow  the  above  total. 
(Venetian  pound=0  Kg.  480  grammes). 

It  was  also  obliged  to  buy  up  all  the  currants  offered  on  the  market  at  determined 
prices,  reserving  to  the  State  a  sum  of  500,000  drs.  (maximum)  on  the  profits  existing 
after  a  6  per  cent  dividend  had  been  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

Through  these  dispositions  the  society  retains  about  43,680  tons  of  currants 
annuaMy  which  is  utilized  for  tihe  larger  part  by  "  La  Societe  Hellenique  des  Vins 
et  Spiritueux  "  for  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  other  uses.  The  society  also  had  over 
5,000  acres  rooted  up  in  1909,  by  offering  prizes  of  from  800-1,000  drs.  for  every  2£ 
acres  cleared1.  Thus  the  problem  was  virtually  solved'  by  the  employment  of  the  sur- 
plus production  for  wine,  and  other  alcoholic  manufacture  in  the  country.  The 
exporters  have  thereby  been  protected  while  simultaneously  an  industry  has  been  built 
up  in  the  country. 


Old  Greece.  . 
New  /Greece 
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EXPORTS  OF  CURRANTS. 

Normally  llnv«v  exerts  about  120,000  tons  of  currants  per  year — approximately 
60,000  tons  of  which  goes  to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Half  of  this  amount  is 
SOW  direct  by  Crook  exporters  and  the  other  half  is  consigned  to  firms  representing 
Crook  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  etc.  The  United  States  takes  yearly  about  15,000 
tons,  while  the  remainder  of  the  exportable  crop  is  absorbed  by  Holland,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  Prices  are  generally  quoted  c.i.f.  by  more  than  fifty  important 
(I rook  tirnis  ongaged  in  this  trade. 

/  m  ports  into  Canada. 


The  imports  of  currants  into  Canada  from  Greece  are  for  the  last  six  years  as 
follows : — 


United  Kingdom .  . 
Australia  

1913. 
Lb. 
132,308 
12  3, 960 

1914. 
Lb. 
193,705 
65,8'00 

1915. 
Lb. 
88,273 
109,030 

1916. 
Lb. 

45,53-6 

1917. 
Lb. 
142,6314 
1,197,280 

1918. 
Lb. 

1,523,076 

Hongr  Kong  

38,54-8 
5,3157,011 

Greece  

Japan   

9,7-50,976 

8,245,179 
96.220 
2,0-69, 396 

7/802,18i8 

1,&35,606 

88,571 

United  States  

2,209,762 

2,9-29,150- 

3,21-4,6-59 

2,154,263 

224,247 

Totals  

12,217,006 

10,670,30-0 

10,928,6-41 

8, 6-5-5, 75  4 

-5,129,783 

1,835,894 

There  lias  been  a  very  noticeable  falling  off  latterly  due  to  the  Greek  blockade  in 
L917,  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.    With  the  resumption  of  normal  shipping  condi- 
i  ria  the  old  Oanadian  trade  will  undoubtedly  be  re- established  and  will  doubtless 
&e  bo  some  appreciable  extent.   It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  Canadian 
demand  should  be  entirely  supplied  through  "Canadian  channels  and  the  trade  not 
not  indirectly. 

EXPORT  OF  SULTANA  RAISINS. 

In  1911  Greece  exported  15,318,367  Venetian  pounds  of  raisins  valued  at  3,116,- 
858  drs. 

THE  WINE  GRAPE. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  of  currants  and  sultana©  the  so-called  wine-grape  culti- 
vation is  relatively  important  in  Greece.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  Old 
Greece  planted  in  wine  grapes,  their  production  and  value  for  the  years  1911,  1914, 
1915,  1916.    Figures  for  1914  in  New  Greece  are  also  appended: — 


Surface.  Total  Value. 

Stremma.  Okes.  Drachmas. 
Year.                                                                           (00,00-0's  omitted.) 

1911                                                                     9615,560  252.4  55.9 

1914                                                                  1,141,5-2-6  248.6  50.1 

1915                                                                  1,014,566  287.5  56-. 1 

1916                                                                  1,650,872  184.2  98.2 

New  Greece — 

1914                                                                  299,522  70.5  11.7 


The  Peloponnesus  produces  about  45  per  cent  of  the  wine-grapes  harvested; 
A  -  ■  Boeotia,  Euboea,  Phocid-e,  Etolit  and  Acarn-ania  30  per  cent;  Thessaly  and 
Arta  7£  per  cent;  the  Cyclades  6  per  cent,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  11£  per  cent. 
The  average  production  of  wines  in  Greece  amount  to  approximately  50,- 
000,000  gallons.  Various  qualities  are  produced  such  as  the  resinous  wines,  red 
wines  for  barrelling,  red  and  white  dry  wines  for  table  use,  liquors,  and  champagne. 
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In  1911  Old  Greece  exported  a  total  of  59,500  tons  of  wines  in  casks,  in  1912,  52,000 
tons,  in  1913,  72,000  tons,  and  in  1915,  28,740  tons.  France  takes  normally  one  half 
of  the  total  exports,  followed  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 
One  third  of  the  exportation  is  from  the  port  of  Oalamata,  while  the  balance  is  shipped 
principally  from  Piraeus  and  Patras.  Brandy  shipments,  mostly  from  the  Piraeus, 
amounted  to  1,150  tons  in  1911,  950  tons  in  1912,  1,300  tons  in  1913,  and  1,150  tons  in 
1915.  Turkey,  Egypt,  United  States,  Riussia  and  Bulgaria  are  normally  the  leading 
consuming  centres  of  Greek  brandy. 

TOBACCO. 

One  of  Greece's  distinctive  products  for  export  whose  value  in  1915  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  exported  product  is  tobacco.  Naturally  the  increase  in  Greek 
tobacco  exports  is  due  largely  to  the  cessation  of  supplies  from  Turkey  during  the  war, 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  question  that  Greek  tobacco  will  continue  to  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  country's  foreign  trade.  Prices  have  been  running  high  for 
this  commodity  during  the  last  few  years  in  Greece,  and  in  1917  the  money  realized  by 
its  sale  amounted  to  approximately  three  times  the  amount  realized  on  any  of  the  best 
currant  crops  of  the  country.  In  fact  so  profitable  have  been  the  yields  that  other 
plant  cultivation  and  especially  that  of  cereals  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  more  remu- 
nerative form  of  agriculture. 

In  1856  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Old  Greece  was  carried  on  over  an  area  of 
19,000  stremma  (4,750  acres),  in  1875  over  45,000  stremmas  (11,250  acres),  in  1914 
over  155,588  stremmas  (38,897  acres),  in  1915  over  158,147  stremmas  (39,536  acres), 
and  in  1916  over  255,808  stremmas  (63,952  acres).  Production  rose  from  22,400,000 
lbs.  in  1914,  to  31,640,000  lbs.  in  1916  and  to  50,400,000  lbs.  in  1917.  In  Old  Greece 
the  tobacco-growing  areas  are  around  Argos,  Agrinion  and  Ziohna,  while  smaller 
quantities  are  grown  in  some  of  the  islands  e.g.  Samos,  Chios,  Mitylene.  The  quality 
here  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Greece  and  was  for  the  most  part  before 
the  war  consumed  locally.  Much  of  the  best  Greek  tobacco  is  grown,  however,  in 
Macedonia,  New  Greece.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1913  the  most  important 
tobacco-growing  regions  of  the  Near  East  were  taken  away  from  Turkey  and  divided 
up  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  the  former  receiving  that  territory  west  of  the 
Nesto3-Karasu  river  which  as  regards  quantity  was  the  most  important,  some 
28,000,000  lbs.  being  in  this  part  produced  under  the  Turkish  regime  annually,  while 
Bulgaria  came  into  possession  of  the  districts  producing  the  choicest  leaf,  viz. :  Xanthi, 
Yacea  and  Kerechiler. 

Macedonian  tobacco  is  both  rightly  and  wrongly  associated  with  the  port  of 
C&valla;  wrongly  inasmuch  as  Oavalla  itself  produces  very  little  tobacco  and  that  of 
an  inferior  quality,  rightly  in  so  far  as  a  large  part  of  the  leaf  manipulation  is  car- 
ried on  at  Oavalla  and  the  tobacco  shipped  from  there.  Oavalla  has  thus  become  the 
centre  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Macedonia  and  hither  the  tobacco  leaf  is  transported  from 
the  outlying  districts  to  the  villagers  who  sell  to  the  large  grading  and  manufacturing 
companies  which  in  turn  ship  to  the  cigarette  manufacturers  abroad.  The  buying  sea- 
son commences  in  February,  while  exports  begin  toward  the  end  of  August.  The  two 
cities  of  Drama  and  Serres  also  take  part  in  preparing  the  tobacco  for  foreign  ship- 
ment. When  Oavalla  was  occupied  by  the  Bulgarians,  very  heavy  stocks  of  tobacco 
amounting  to,  it  is  estimated,  28,000,000  lbs.  had  to  be  abandoned  and  under  forced 
evacuation  several  of  the  important  tobacco  companies  moved  their  offices  to  Drama. 

Naturally  the  war  with  enemy  occupation  has  deleteriously  affected  tobacco-grow- 
ing in  that  part  of  Macedonia  east  of  the  river  Struma  and  has  caused  greater  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  tobacco  cultivation  in  western  Macedonia. 

In  pre-war  days  the  principal  buyers  on  the  Oavalla  market  were  the  Austro- 
ITungarian  monopolies  which  used  to  buy  approximately  6,600,000  lbs.  a  year;  the 
Italian  State  monopolies  (3,300,000  lbs.  annually)  and  the  Roumanian  State  monopoly 
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i  some  K>0,tM0  lbs.  annually  V  "Moreover,  many  private  cigarette-makers  used  to  come 
e\vr\  yrar  to  Cava.lla  from  Cornvany,  Russia  and  tlio  United  States  and  a  few  from 
Great  Britain  bo  obtain  their  supplies  from  Cavalla  merchants. 

EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  GREECE. 

I      total  exports  of  tobacco  from  Old  Greece  in  1911,  amounted  to  8,230  tons,  in 
1.0,800  tons  and  in  L913  to  9,465  tons.    This  tobacco  was  shipped  from  Volo, 
>nghi  and  NTanpl i a,  the  principal  purchasers  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
—  being  I'lgypt,  (iormany.  Holland,  Austria,  Malta  and  the  United  States. 
I  >  !  Greece  exported  L5,09*7  tons  of  tobacco,  over  half  of  which  went  to  Egypt, 
while  the  exports  from  New  Greece,  amounted  to  9,059  tons  in  that  year,  3,000  tons 
[telly,  1,500  bona  to  the  United  States  and  1,500  tons  to  Holland. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Canadian  Goverinmenl  trade  returns  for  the  past  six  years  do  not  show  any  Greek 
oco.    What  Greek  tobacco  has  been  consumed  in  Canada  has  evidently 
i  as  declared  export  from  some  other  country.    It  would  seem  therefore  that 
there  should  be  an  opening  for  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  Greece  in  the  Greek 
..    In  1017  the  United  States  alone  bought  $14,000,000  of  tobacco  in  Greece. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  imported  into 
I  anada  during  the  six-year  period  1913-18  together  with  countries  of  origin: — 

1913.  1914.            1915.            1916.            1917.  1918. 

Countries  of  Origin.               Lb.  Lb.              Lb.              Lb.              Lb.  Lb. 

United  Kingdom                        120,035  97,8'06         124,419           9'5,9i57          43,087  6,28<0 

British  Africa  South.   ..            3,865            7,936                                 2,289    — 

British  West  Indies.  .   ..            2,133                                                   2,289    — 

Belgium                                                            7,896           31,351      — 

Bulgaria                                                           597    — 

China                                                                69'6    2 

Cuba                                        1,162,058  894,  l&S         542,4i87         629,498         738,293  984,697 

France — French   Africa..            1,226    ■ — 

Germany                                    53'4,631  839,201         521,878           99,540'            8,631  — 

Mexico                                       106,455           33,'099                                                     2,061  12 

Netherlands                                348,410  197,592         220,544         200,&68         118,476  83,129 

Dutch  East  Indies  .  .   .  .              518'    ■ — 

Turkey                                           325            4,012   — 


States   19,873, 93<2     15,515, 44'6     17,155,278     19,8'06,720     16,792,089  16,750,827 


Totals   22,153,588     17,598,449     18,595,957    20,834,672     17, 7'02;637  17,824,947 


TOBACCO  A  STATE  MONOPOLY  IN  GREECE. 

Tobaooo  in  Greece  itself  is  a  state  monopoly.  Moreover  tobacco  grown  in  Old 
Greece,  Chios,  Saimos  and  Crete  is  subject  to  la  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  before  a 
permit  for  transport  or  export  can  be  obtained.  A  war  tax  is  also  effective  in  Greece 
on  exported  tobacco  amounting  to  1  dr.  per  kilogramme  on  the  higher  grades  and  51 
lepta  on  those  of  inferior  quality. 

THE  OLIVE  CULTIVATION. 

The  olive  is  the  national  tree  of  Greece  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Athens  by  its  founder,  Oicrops,  who  had  learned  to  extract  the  oil  from  the 
fruit.  The  Turks  destroyed  utterly  the  old  olive  plantations,  but  to-day  the  olive 
trees  extend  over  an  area  of  350,000  hectares  (717,500  acres)  and  are  found  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  Greece  except  Thessaly.  The  production  in  1911,  amounted  to 
5,000  okes  (180,426,400  lbs.)  value  at  66,011,500  dr.,  while  the  olives  devoted  to 
eating  purposes  totalled  29,852,300. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

V. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

In  the  following  instalment  of  his  report  Mr.  Egan  continues  his  analysis  of  the 
imports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  same,  the  latter  part  dealing  with 
vehicles  of  all  kind©. 

Iron  and  Steel— Rails  and  Accessories  for  Industrial  Purposes 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1916.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $485,700  $313,4>50  — $172,250 

Canada   3, 10'0  7,100  +  4,000 

United  States   3<74,5'00  114,315  —  260,18>5 

United  Kingdom   105,30'0  191,3'0'0  +  86,'0'00 

Germany   2,900    —  2,900 

This  item  of  import  was  shown  as  a  separate  entry  in  1915,  but  not  for  the  full 
year;  for  that  reason  we  have  made  the  comparison  for  1916  and  1919. 

One  of  the  steel  plants  in  South  Africa  has  been  turning  out  fairly  large  quan- 
tities of  16,  20,  25,  and  30-pound  rails,  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  mines 
principally.  There  is  always  a  big  demand  for  the  possible  supply  of  the  lighter  rails 
for  industrial  purposes. 

Rails — Railway  Material. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $    377,000  $      26,550  — $  350,450 

Canada       — 

United  States   12,000  24,125  +  12,125 

United  Kingdom   62,300  2.425  +  59,875 

Germany   289,000    —  289,000 

Belgium   6,400    —  6,4>00 

South  African  Government  stores.  .  ..  l,900,0'0O  3,085,000  +  1,185,000 

Direct  representation  in  South  Africa  will  be  necessary  for  future  trade  in  rails, 
both  for  general  import  and  railway  supplies.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  a  call  for  tenders  on  a  big  supply  of  rails,  as  the  railway  renewal  and 
extension  programme  is  a  big  one. 

Canada  supplied  rails  in  1914,  1915  and  1916  to  over  $2,500,000  in  value. 

Last  year's  supplies  to  the  South  African  Government  stores  was  divided  as 
follows:  United  States,  $2,076,050;  United  Kingdom,  $998,050';  Australia,  $603,850; 
and  Argentine,  $1,480.  In  1918  the  Argentine  Republic  supplied  to  a  value  of 
$1,013,500. 

Locomotives. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $285,000  $21,050  — $263,9(50 

Canada       — 

United  States   48'0  3,775  +  3,295 

United  Kingdom   260,0'00'  17,275  —  242,725 

Germany   21,300    —  21,300 

The  total  imports  for  1913  in  general  imports  was  exceptional,  as  previously  the 
average  annual  import-  was  $58,000,  and  since  1913  the  average  annual  import  has 
been  $37,700. 

In  South  African  Government  store  imports,  which  are  usually  well  over  the 
million  dollar  mark  annually,  Canada  shared  in  the  trade  to  the  extent  of  $1,333,000 
in  1918,  and  last  year  the  value  was  $942,000. 

7186— 3A 
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This  office  lias  boon  keeping  before  the  railway  management  the  possibility  of 
BUppliee  from  Canada,  ami  while  our  olYorts  have  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
turning  point  in  securing  big  business,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  London 
I  England)  representation  only  is  not  sufficient,  and  when  representation  is  arranged 
■  ,   ;.>  p.  niKitu'iit  a>  possible. 


Cars— Railway. 


Country  of  Origin. 

l  ot :il  for  the  Union  

Canada  

United  Slates   .  .  . 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  


Value. 
1913. 

$2S1,00'0 

2,750 
154,600 

121,000 
l.O'OO 


Value. 
1919. 

$6>6,8i50 

3,620 
63,2130 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 
—$214,150 

+  870 

—  93,370 

—  121,0'00 

—  1,000 


>    nh  African  Government  stores  purchases  pre-war  were  always  about  the  two 
million  dollar  mark;  since  the  war  this  has  of  course  increased.    In  1917  there  was  a 
shipment  from  Canada  valued  at  $5,100.    This  year  some  good  business  has  been 
1  m  ('a  n  ad  a.  and  there  are  prospects  of  demands  in  big  quantities  in  the  near 
future. 

In  general  imports  the  totals  have  been  on  an  annual  average  of  about  $55,000 
since  1014,  with  the  exception  of  1918,  when  the  total  values  were  $323,750,  of  which 

the  United  States  secured  $276,440. 

Railway  Material— N.O.D. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Total  for  the  Union  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  

The  imports  of  the  South  African  Government  stores  in  1913  were  valued  at 
|662,d00,  and  last  year  $86,250.    Canada's  share  of  the  Government  stores  in  this 
L9-12,  $40;  1913,  $30;  1914,  $48,000;  1915,  $15,200,  and  1916,  $2,400. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase, 

$172,000 

$57,000 

—$115/000 

8>0 

+  8-0 

1,4'0'0 

90>0 

—  500 

3  6, >500 

56,0.50 

+  19,5'50 

116,000 

20 

—  115,980 

15,100 

—  15,10'0 

Rails  for  Tramways. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Total  for  the  Union  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  


Value. 
1913. 

$100,<0'O0 

20,100 
11,700 
67,0'0O 


Value. 
1919. 

$22,2'0'0' 

14,825 
7,3715 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 
—$77,800 

—  5,275 

—  4,325 

—  67/000 


Cars  for  Tramways. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Total  for  the  Union  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  


Value. 
1913. 

$13'6,'O0O 

55,900 
74,000 
3,000 


Value. 
1919. 

$141,950 

91,240 
i5'0,72<0 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 

+  $  5,950 

+  35,340 

—  23,280 

—  3,600 


This  section  of  the  report  will  deal  with  vehicles  of  all  kinds  as  the  great  pro- 
portion of  this  import  deals  entirely  with  metal  manufactures. 

The  second  portion  of  this  section  will  cover  imports  of  brass,  copper,  lead  and 
zinc,  and  the  third  portion  deals  with  electrical  material  and  machinery. 
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Value 

Decrease  or 

L/Ountry  of  Origin. 

1310. 

1  01  Q 

Increase. 

  $1,130,000 

$5'50,20'0 

— $-579,800 

960 

+  96-0 

United  States  

  12,600 

54,975 

+  42,375 

United  Kingdom  

  l.OlO.OO'O 

4  75  ,'000 

—  535.000 

  70,00-0 

105 

—  69,895 

Prance  

  14,000 

255 

—  13,745 

  9,00<0 

—  9,000 

17.700 

+  17,700 

In  the  year  1918  bicycles  and  parts  were  imported  from  Japan  to  a  value  of 
$68,660;  Japan's  trade  started  in  the  year  1916  with  an  export  to  South  Africa  of 
$1,250.    The  average  pre-war  total  trade  was  $1,150,000  annually. 

As  bicycles  are  now  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  cities  than  the  four  or  five 
years  pre-war,  and  as  the  use  of  bicycles  is  growing  with  the  native  trade,  there  is  a 
very  big  possibility  in  sight  for  the  bicycles  which  in  construction  and  price  will 
suit  this  market. 

Motor  Bicycles  and  Parts. 

Value.  Value  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $1,063,0'00  $712,250  — $350,750 

Canada       — 

United  States   31,200  482,200  +  451,000 

United  Kingdom   918,700  2-30,000  —  688,700 

France   29,000    —  29.000 

Germany   27,000    —  27,000 

Belgium   14,400    —  14,400 

The  figures  for  the  year  1913  include  side  cars  and  parts,  which  are  now  a  sepa- 
rate entry.  From  now  on  the  number  of  motor  bicycles  imported  will  be  shown  in 
the  returns.  The  total  number  imported  last  year  was  2,377,  of  which  1,600  came 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  balance,  763,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
shipped  under  this  heading  to  a  value  of  $1,400  in  the  year  1912. 

The  total  value  of  side  cars  for  motor  bicycles  imported  last  year  was  $31,800, 
the  United  States  being  credited  with  $22,875,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
balance  of  $8,925.  The  total  number  imported  was  371;  there  were  266  from  the 
United  States  and  108  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  motor  bicycle  parts  imported  last  year  was  $155,950.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  $76,125,  the  United  Kingdom  $99,750.  and  from 
France  $75. 


Motor  Cars. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

$4,2'30,000 

$5,379,750 

+  $1, 14-9, 750 

1,016,200 

+  270,200 

United  States  

1,818,000 

4,284,300 

+  2.466.300 

.    .  .  2,074,000 

77,000 

—  1.997.000 

Germany  

293,000 

—  293  000 

—  166.755 

24  5 

Italy  

.    .  .  95,000 

—  95,000 

—  19.000 

Belgium  

19,000 

The  figures  of  trade  for  1913  include  chassis  and  parts.  These  have  been  made  a 
separate  entry  since  the  year  1917.  If  these  separate  entries  for  the  year  1919  were 
add'ed  to  the  total  figures  of  trade  under  the  above  heading,  the  total  increase  of  tracle 
would  be  $670,050  instead  of  $1,149,750. 

The  number  of  cars  imported  were  first  included  in  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
year  1917.  The  total  that  year  was  4,733  cars.  Canada's  share  that  year  was  2,099 
cars,  the  United  States  2,596,  and  the  United  Kingdom  230  cars.    The  total  cars 
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imported  in  the  year  L918  was  1,063,  Canada  shipping  456  of  these,  the  United  States 
i  308,  and  the  CTnited  Kingdom  I  only.  Last  year's  imports  totalled  5,752  cars;  from 
Canada  there  were  L,5T6,  the  United  States  shipped  4,088,  the  United  Kingdom  87, 
and  France  ST. 

Ow  ing  to  our  efforts  many  newspaper  paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the  South 
African  papers  telling  ah.an  Canada's  development,  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
A.s  a  result,  many  of  the  leading  South  African  firms  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  up  correspondence  with  the  view  of  representation  and  purchase.    So  far, 
enly  two  new  Canadian  companies  have  expressed  a  wish  for  ©ale  in  this  country. 


Motor  Car  and  Lorry  Chassis. 

Value.  Va'ue.  Decrease  or 

Country  Of  Origin.                             1917.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  lor  Union                                                $114,400  $266,200  +  ?1'51,000 

Canada                                                             57,600  177,400  +  119,800 

United  States                                                   55,450  82,750  +  27,300 

United  Kingdom                                                 1,325  6,050  +  4,725 

The  total  number  of  chassis  imported  in  1917  was  203,  of  which  150  were  ship- 
ped  from  Canada.  52  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  for  last  year  was  775  ;  there  were  325  from  Canada,  426  from  the  United 
States  and  24  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Lorries — Power. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$171,000 

$273,700 

+  $102,700 

1,600 

9,470 

+  7,870 

36,000 

133,200 

+  97,200 

113,800 

130,975 

+  17,275 

12,500 

—  12,500 

10,800 

—  10,800 

—  5,100 

5,100 

The  number  of  lorries  imported  were  shown  for  the  first  time  in  1917,  when  a 
total  of  30  were  brought  into  South  Africa.  There  were  16  in  the  year  1918,  and  a 
total  of  319  la&t  year. 

Last  year  Canada  shipped  19,  the  United  'States  85,  and  the  United  Kingdom 

215. 

The  total  value  shown  in  the  above  table  for  1913  includes  value  of  lorry  parts, 
which  are  now  shown  in  a  separate  entry,  particulars  of  which  are  submitted  in  the 
table  which  follows. 

The  1913  imports  were  mostly  of  the  high  price  variety.  Last  year's  imports 
averaged  on  a  much  lighter  scale. 

The  value  of  motor  trucks  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  there  is  no  doubt 
>u1  an  increase  in  the  use  of  same  in  the  cities  for  general  cartage  purposes. 
There  should  also  he  a  growing  trade  for  the  trudk  suitable  for  country  districts 
making  connection  with  railways.    Their  use  is  recommended  and  encouraged  by 
the  general  manager  of  railways  in  South  Africa. 


Motor  and  Lorry  Parts. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.                              1917.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                              $934,600  $1,741,000  +  $806,400 

Canada                                                           271,600'  173,750  —  97,850 

United  States                                                 519,615  1,354,900  +  836,285 

United  Kingdom                                               137,600  307,875  +  170,275 

France                                                               1,100  310  —  790 

Sweden   1,000  +  1,000 
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Perambulators. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union   $59,000  $124,550  +  $65,550 

Canada   10  850  +  840 

United   States   13,300  24,7.50  +  11,450 

United  Kingdom   41,800  98,900  +  57,100 

Germany   3,400    —  3,400 

The  class  and  kind  of  perambulator  used  in  South  Africa  was  illustrated  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  627  of  January,  1916.  There  is  of  course  some  sales  in  the 
better  goods,  but  the  big  sale  is  on  the  folding  article,  both  in  wood  and  iron  and 
steel  frames. 

The  record  of  import  for  cart  and  carriage  imports,  also  carte  and  carriages,  will 
be  shown  later  on  in  this  review  under  wood  and  its  manufactures  of  same. 

As  the  wheelbarrow  imported  into  this  country  is  by  far  in  greater  proportion 
for  the  all  iron  and  steel  barrow,  the  figures  of  trade  are  submitted  here. 


Wheelbarrows. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Ovigin.                             1913.  1'919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                         $45,000  $71,650  +$26,650 

Canada                                                                 1,7'00  22+00  +  20,?0'0 

United  States                                                     38,000  46,05*0  +  8,050 

United  Kingdom                                                  4,600  3,160  —  1,440 

The  statistics  of  imports  in  other  metals,  such  as  brass,  copper,  lead  and  zinc, 
11  be  an  indication  to  Canadian  engineering  plants  of  development  in  South  Africa. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  very  large  import  of  zinc  is  for  the  gold- 
mining  process  on  the  Rand. 


W] 


Brass — Bar,  Rod  and  Ingot. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease. 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease 

1913. 

1919. 

or 

1913. 

1919. 

or 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Increase. 

$ 

$ 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

191 

359 

+  168 

3,8'2<5 

12,125 

+  8,300 

United  States  

157 

+  157 
—  1 

5,78'5 
5,915 

+'5,786 
+  2,090 

United  Kingdom  

194 

193' 

3,82>5 

$ 

+  8 

34'0 

+  340 

In  the  year  1918,  the  total  imports  were  683  cwts.,  valued  at  $26,000.  The  imports 
that  year  from  the  United  States  were  4'98  cwts.,  and  from  Japan  49  cwts. 


NEW  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANTS  MARINE  BILL  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 

FAR  EASTERN  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Eoss. 

Shanghai,  July  2,  1920. — Much  anxiety  is  being  expressed  by  shipping  circles  in 
the  Far  East  over  the  new  United  States  Shipping  Bill,  which  we  are  informed  by 
Reuter  and  also  by  despatches  from  Tokio,  has  been  signed  by  President  Wilson. 


.1  \l>\\  GREATLY  CONCERNED. 


The  manner  in  which  this  Bill  is  regarded  in  Japan  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following,  taken  from  the  Japan  Advertiser: — 
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"With  regard  to  t he  Men-bant  Marine  Bill  of  America,"  says  an  authority  in 
P  irtment  of  Communications,  "a  brief  despatch  has  been  received  by  the 
I  irn  OihVe  from  Mr.  Shidehara.  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washington,  to  the 
effect  that  tln>  Hill  passed  Congress  on  -I  une  5  a'nd  that  the  President  signed  the  Bill 
immediately  en  it<  passage.  Bu1  no  definite  information  has  yet  been  received 
regarding  the  amendments  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  will  be  produced 
on  .Japan's  shipping  when  the  Ameriea'ii  Bill  is  carried  into  effect. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS. 

••  In  any  ease,  from  Japan's  point  of  view,  the  most  important  features  of  the 
American  Bill  are  the  following  points: — 

"  1.  That  freight  rates  on  goods  carried  by  American  ships  be  reduced  under 
special  Customs  tariff  arrangement. 

"  That  a  special  railway  freight  rebate  be  granted  on  goods  carried  by  Ameri- 
can ships. 

"  3.  That  the  coasting  trade  of  America  be  reserved  exclusively  to  American 
ships,  and  that  the  Philippines  be  included  within  the  coasting  trade  area. 

OPPOSITION  IN   UNITED  STATES. 

'"  Even  in  America  there  has  been  considerable  opposition  among  traders  against 
sal.    They  took  the  view  that  not  only  was  the  proposal  at  variance  with 
3  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  but  that  if  it  was  adopted  it  would  lead  to 
ion  of  retaliatory  measures  by  other  countries.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British  Government   protested   to   the   United  'States    State   Department,  which 
House  Committee  of  the  advisability  of  reconsidering  the  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bill  has  now  passed  the  House  on  the  peculiar  condition  that  the 
Bill  be  carried  into  effect  when  the  Commercial  Treaty  is  revoked. 

MAY  FORCE  WITHDRAWALS. 

"  It  is  not  yet  known  what  degree  of  discrimination  against  foreign  ships  will 
be  enforced  under  the  proposal  to  grant  a  special  rebate  of  railway  charges  on  goods 
v  American  ships.  If  discrimination  is  carried  far,  Japanese  and  British 
ships  will  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Pacific  trade,  a'nd  go  by  way  of  Panama 
and  Suez.  The  result  will  be  the  monopolization  of  the  Pacific  trade  by  American 
ships,  and  the  monopoly  means  a  rise  in  freight  rates.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
proposal  will  elicit  considerable  oposition  from  exporters  and  importers,  and  the 
American  Government  will  find  itself  in  a  difficult  position. 

PHILIPPINES  AFFECTED. 

"  In  the  Philippines  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  include  them 
within  the  area  of  coasting  trade,  and  the  report  that  the  scheme  has  been  postponed 
until  1922  is  perhaps  true.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  always  been  doubtful  whether 
America  can  extend  the  scope  of  her  coasting  trade  to  the  Philippines." 

Japanese  shipping  interests  will  not  be  the  only  ones  affected;  for  if  this  Bill 
is  put  into  operation,  not  only  Japanese  but  the  shipping  of  every  flag,  excepting  that 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage;  in  fact,  local  shipping- 
men  state  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  the  ships  of  other  nations  to  compete 
with  American  shipping  should  the  Bill  be  made  operative.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  those  other  nations  will  keenly  resent  the  provisions  of  such  extreme 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  should  the  Bill  be  put 
into  force  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  retaliatory  measures  may 
be  enacted  by  the  powers  concerned,  which  means  every  other  country  whose  ships 
are  engaged  in  overseas  carrying  trade. 
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FALL  IN  SILVER  EXCHANGE  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  CHINESE  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross. 

Shanghai,  July  2,  1920. — The  inevitable  has  come  to  pass,  and  as  predicted  some 
weeks  ago  silver  has  sharply  fallen  in  value,  and  with  it  Chinese  exchange.  Never- 
theless this  was  not  foreseen  by  Chinese  dealers,  or  if  foreseen  was  disregarded  by 
many,  who  failed  to  arrange  with  their  banks  or  their  dealers  and  now  must  pay  the 
penalty  in  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  local  money.  The  constant  fluctuations 
of  silver  exchange  is  a  most  serious  and  important  matter  in  trade  with  China. 
To  those  living  in  countries  blessed  with  a  fixed  exchange  and  a  non-fluctuating  cur- 
rency, it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ramifications  of  Chinese  money  and  the  part 
it  plays  in  the  daily  life  of  the  business  men  of  this  country.  Briefly  the  situation  as 
it  exists  to-day  is,  that  within  the  past  six  weeks  silver  exchange  has  fallen  in  Shang1- 
hai  about  40  per  cent.  In  January  this  year  a  Canadian  dollar  was  worth  only  75 
cents  in  Mexican  money,  so  high  was  silver  at  that  date,  and  to-day  a  Canadian  dollar 
will  buy  about  $1.25  Mexican,  or  local  currency.  After  the  Chinese  New  Year  in 
February,  Chinese  dealers  bought  heavily  in  England  and  America  on  the  basis  of  the 
high  value  of  their  dollar  at  that  date,  and  are  now  called  upon  to  take  up  their  commit- 
ments with  dollars  which  have  only  a  present  day  value  of  about  60  per  cent  of  that 
prevailing  when  the  goods  were  purchased.  The  great  bulk  of  the  transactions  put 
through  when  silver  was  high,  was  in  Manchester  goods.  Much  correspondence  has 
passed  between  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  local  British  and  American 
Chambers  and  the  Chinese  Piece  Goods  Guild  upon  the  situation  but  foreign  mer- 
chants are  not  disposed  to  cancel  contracts,  but  intend  to  hold  the  native  dealers  to 
their  agreements ;  for  as  they  point  out  China  has  been  at  a  wonderful  advantage  during, 
the  past  two  years  in  the  high  value  of  its  currency,  when  dealers  were  in  a  position 
to  make  foreign  purchases  at  a  lower  figure  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
now  while  exchange  has  gone  against  them,  partly  due  to  their  own  "want  of  fore- 
sight in  not  fixing  their  exchange,  or  covering  their  transactions,  they  should  bear 
their  losses  and  take  up  their  contracts.  A  cable  message  from  the  China  section  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  received  by  the  Shanghai  Chamber  on  2Sth 
June,  also  announces  that  merchants  there  will  decline  to  cancel  orders  on  books  on 
account  of  exchange  troubles  in  China.  That  the  rather  serious  difficulties  which  at 
present  prevail  will  finally  pass,  and  that  values  will  adjust  themselves  and  become 
adapted  to  changing  conditions,  and  will  probably  drop  to  pre-war  figures,  is  the  opinion 
of  leading  business  men  and  financiers  in  the  Far  East.  That  some  sort  of  a  slump 
was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  for  some  time,  but 
like  all  inflated  values  the  fall  in  silver  was  not  expected  quite  so  soon  nor  its  descent 
thought  to  be  quite  so  rapid  as  it  has  turned  out  to  be.  Imports  may  be  checked  for 
a  time  until  the  markets  become  empty  and  present  stocks  exhausted;  so  business  may 
be  dull  for  a  few  months,  but  foreign  goods  must  eventually  be  required  and  will  be 
paid  for  in  silver  at  its  present  value  or  lower.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  values  will 
go  far  to  help  exports,  so  that  the  new  crops  of  silk  and  tea  will  probably  now  be 
moved  at  prices  which  foreign  buyers  can  afford  to  pay. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY. 

(  om  m  rial \i.  AGENT  C.  E.  SoNTUM. 

The  Norwegian  Loan  Market. 

Christiania,  Norway,  June  2,  1920.— It  appears  from  a  statement  recently  pub- 
:   L59  municipalities  (towns  and  rural  districts)  have  been  in  the  market 
a1  a  total  amount  nt'  H  .000,000.   Besides  this  the  state  has  issued  two  loans 
at  a  :  610,000,000;  and  finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  leading 

Jtrial  concerns  have  been  in  the  market  for  at  least  £3,000,000.    All  this  shows 
Norwegian  money  markel  lias  had  to  meet  heavy  demands  the  necessity  of 
which  can  only  be  fully  and  fairly  judged  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 

On  the  otlu  r  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  this  policy  cannot  be  continued  hereafter 
a-  easily  a-  h.  fore,  and  in  leading  circles  they  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Norway,  April,  1920. 

'1  be  trade  paper  Fannaiul  gives  the  following  statistics  for  the  articles  mentioned 

below : — 

import-  i.f  foodstuffs  show  a  considerable  decrease  since  last  year  for  several 
?orts,  while  f.i.  butter  and  meat  have  been  imported  in  enormous  quantities. 

1920.  1919.  1913. 
Metric  Tons. 

Meat,   unsmoked,    in   carcases                                989  180  321 

Meat,  unsmoked,  otherwise                                     451  406  93 

Pork,   otherwise                                                         226  905  115 

Cheese                                                                      103  208  71 

Butter                                                                      338  237  9 

Barley                                                                      569    61 

Wheat     7,816  2,845 

Rye                                                                             1,828  2,256  16,360  , 

Rye  flour                                                                  1.012  3,589  6,196 

Wheat  flour                                                           7.313    5.165 

The  imports  of  mineral  raw  materials  show  a  continued  decrease  of  the  coal 
import,  while  the  figures  else  are  satisfactory: — 

1920.  1919.  1913. 

Metric  Tons. 

Coals   83,000  102,000  177,000 

Cinders  and  cokes   17,000  11,000  12,000 

Common  salt   12,000  6,000  17,000 

Glauher's  salt   1,078,000  2,000  642,000 

Calcined  soda   1,407,000        1,790,000  1,234,000 

The  import  of  raw  iron  was  increasing,  while  the  other  metals  show  a  decrease. 

1920.               1919.  1913. 
Metric  Tons. 

Pig-  iron                                                                   1,556              1,333  1,092 

Steel                                                                         161                236  453 

Iron  in  bars  and  bolts  and  band  iron              4  019              2,387  4,297 

Iron  plates..   .."                                                      3,589              5,379  5,799 

The  exports  show  very  satisfactory  figures  for  the  month  of  April.    The  quanti- 
tiea  are  considerably  increased  since  the  month  of  April  last  year  and  for  a  lot  of 
rtant  articles  the  quantities  were  exceeding  those  exported  in  the  year  1913. 
The  fish  export  shows  an  increase  since  last  year,  but  still  it  is  less  than  normal. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  government's  export   is  very  important,   and  as  the 
government  is  -oiling  on  credit,  partly  on  very  long  terms,  the  importance  of  the 
iced  very  strongly.    The  exports  of  canned  goods  have  increased  con- 
siderably sin.:e  last  year.    The  item  "other  tinned  herrings"  is  thus  increased  more 
than  tenfold,  as  it  has  increased  from  171  to  1,775  metric  tons. 
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1920. 

1919 

1913. 

Metric  Tons 

12.806 

3.302 

16,095 

543 

865 

2,562 

Herrings,  salt  (1,000  hectoliters)    .  . 

11,315 

11,836 

99 

250 

12 

1,089 

2,004 

60 

608 

The  wood  exported*  totalled  in  the  month  of  April  120,000  m3  as  compared  with 
78,000  m3  (metric  cube=420  feet  board  measure)  in  1919,  46,000  in  1918,  and  120,000 
m3  in  1913.  The  increase  since  the  two  previous  years  is  very  important  and  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  export  of  sawn  and  planed  wood.  During  the  four  months 
January  to  April  there  has  been  exported  318,000  m3  as  compared  with  232,000  and 
203,000  during  the  same  period  in  1919  and  1918  respectively. 

1920.             1919.  1918. 
1,000  m.s 

Raw  wood                                                                    24                   29  31 

Planed  or  sawn  wood                                                  96                   49  88 

Wood  pulp  has  also  been  exported  in  greater  quantities  than  in  April  last  year, 
but  less  than  in  1913.  Chemical  wood  pulp,  however,  has  been  shipped  in  larger 
quantities  than  was  the  case  in  the  years  mentioned  above.  The  paper  export  shows 
an  excessive  increase.  The  quantities  are  more  than  thrice  those  from  last  year  and 
are  fully  as  high  as  the  normal  figures.  Wood  cardboard  shows  a  remarkably  strong 
increase: — 


1920. 

1919. 

1913. 

Metric  Tons. 

Printing  paper  

.  .    .  .  9,580 

3,381 

9,061 

Packing  paper  

..    ..  7.241 

2,275 

6,857 

448 

401 

  521 

1.058 

1,643 

..    ..  32,495 

29,643 

48,091 

Chemical  puln,  dry  

  18,612 

4,937 

17,460 

Chemical  pulp,  wet  

50 

Wood  Trade. 


The  market  is  quiet  under  the  influence  of  a  very  limited  demand  on  the  part 
of  England.    Prices,  however,  remain  on  the  former  level. 

Forest  Fires  in  Norway. 

On  June  19  one  of  the  heaviest  forest  fires  on  record  in  this  country  broke  out 
in  the  forests  of  Rendalen,  some  180  miles  north-east  of  Christiania.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  was  due  to  some  careless  fellows  who  were  preparing  their  coffee.  It  spread 
rapidly,  swept  by  a  heavy  southern  storm  and  very  soon  an  extensive  area  was  ablaze. 

From  all  parts  people  rushed  to  assistance,  civilians  and  military,  until  between 
l,5O0  and  2,000  men  were  engaged  in  resisting  the  terrible  enemy.  For  more  than 
fifteen  hours  all  efforts  seemed  in  vain,  but  at  last  the  practical  skill  and  tireless 
energy  of  the  men  prevailed  and  the  fire  was  at  last  overpowered.  Happily  very 
heavy  rains  set  in,  which  completely  extinguished  the  smouldering  embers. 

The  devastated  area  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  6,000  acres,  and  the  damage, 
although  not  yet  officially  stated,  is  hardly  below  £60,000. 

Some  other  forest  districts  have  also  been  visited  by  fires  lately,  but  fortunately 
on  a  much  more  limited  scale.  But  on  the  whole  these  fires  naturally  mean  a  great 
drawback  to  the  wood  trade  and  the  allied  industries. 

Pulp  and  Paper. 

The  markets  for  pulp  and  paper  remain  practically  unaltered  since  our  last 
report,  owing  to  general  slackness  prevailing  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
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Fish  and  Oil  Trade. 

The  cod  fishery  in  Finmarken  dnrrag  the  week  ending  June  30  yielded  a  return 
of  about  1,118.000  cods,  whereby  the  abrogate  quantity  of  the  season  up  to  the  said 
mounts  to  it.Sll.000.    For  the  whole  country,  up  to  the  said  date,  the  quanaity 
may  be  estimated  at  ;»S,000,000  as  compared  with  30-2  and  24-4  millions  for  1919  and 

l',1 1  S  respectively. 

The  bank  fishery  off  Aalesund  yielded  a  fairly  satisfactory  return,  the  same  being 

'  :.<•  «-a-r  with  the  maokerel  fishery,  carried  on  along  the  southeast  and  west  coast. 


The  Freight  Market. 

vd  market  has  a  weaker  tendency  than  recently,  owing  to  the  demand 

having  fallen  off.    The  following  fixtures  may  be  mentioned: — 
E  9<  Norway,  K.C.C.P.,  kulskarp  and  mining  timber,  $33. 
Easl  Norway,  E.C.C.P.,  props,  $34  to  $36. 
Christ  iania,  Liverpool,  dbb.,  $42.67. 
Skiensfjord,  Boulogne,  ice,  $16  per  ton. 
Skienafjord,  London,  ice,  $11.75  to  $12.50  per  ton. 

The  Baltic  market  remains  rather  dull  and  freights,  as  a  consequence,  have  a 
generally  declining  tendency.    There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  fact,  to  a  certain 
.  niihi  he  ascribed  to  the  fire  of  Wifstad  wharf,  as  many  orders  have  suddenly 
been  withdrawn. 

The  coal  situation  is  still  very  difficult,  and  many  boats  are  going  from  England 
to  the  Baltic  m  ballast  in  order  to  fetch  their  loads  rather  than  lie  idle  in  some  coal 
port  waiting  at  random  for  a  cargo  of  coal. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RUBBER  TIRES  AND  TUBES  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland),  writes  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  into  Newfoundland: — 

"  As  compared  with  1917-18  importations  of  automobiles  were  larger  in  1918-19, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  demand  for  tires  and  inner  tubes  must  have  increased 
correspondingly. 

"  The  following  comparative  statement  compiled  from  the  Customs  Returns  shows 
the  increase  in  importations  in  1918-1<9  and  1917-18. 

Automobiles—  1918-19.  1917-18. 

United  Kingdom   $    l.'09-O  $  1,436 

Motor  cycles  and  parts — 

Canada   23,37'G  2,779 

United  States   208,314  84,999 

Totals..   ..'   $232,774  $88,2*04 


"  Automobiles  and  parts,  including  tires  and  inner  tubes,  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  importations  under  the  above  head.  Only  the  value,  however,  is  given. 
The  duty  is  45  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  surtax. 

"Importations  from  Canada  should  come  by  steamer  via  Montreal,  and  quotations 
ci.f.  here. 

"  With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  trading  with  Newfoundland  it  is  simply  a 

matter  of  quality  and  price." 
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MARKET  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  AND  TUBES  IN  NORWAY. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, writes  as  follows  regarding  the  importation  of  automobile  tires  and  inner  tunes : — 

"  I  beg  to  say  that  considerable  quantities  of  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes 
are  sold  in  this  country,  most  of  which  are  at  present  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

"The  duty  on  automobile  tires  and  tubes  is  30  ore  (100  ores  equal  26-8  cents) 
or  about  fourpence  a  kilo  (a  kilo  equals  2£  lbs.). 

"  Goods  from  Canada  to  Norway  are  at  present  most  conveniently  shipped  via 
New  York  1  uth  the  Norwegian  American  Line's  steamers  which  are  going  direct  from 
New  York  to  Christiania.  The  importers  here  prefer  to  have  the  prices  quoted  c.i.f. 
Christiania,  or  at  least  f.o.b.  steamer  New  York." 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS,  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS,  ETC.,  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross. 
China. 

Chinese  Customs  regulations  respecting  invoices,  declaration  of  origin,  marking 
of  packages,  etc.,  are  hereunder  set  forth. 

INVOICES. 

The  following  are  required  by  the  Customs. 

(a)  Manufacturer's  invoice,  showing  country  of  origin,  one  copy. 

This  must  be  furnished  whenever  possible,  but  in  the  case  of  goods  re-exported 
from  another  country,  this  cannot  always  be  supplied. 

(b)  Shipping  invoice,  one  copy. 

(c)  If  goods  have  already  been  sold,  a  copy  of  the  local  sales  contract  may  also 
be  demanded. 

(d)  Marks  on  cases  or  packages. 

In  the  case  of  a  shipment  of  a  number  of  packages  in  one  lot,  each  case  should  be 
numbered  thus,  Case  No.  I,  Case  No.  II,  etc.  This  will  avoid  the  examina- 
tion of  every  case  by  the  Customs.  Invoices  should  read:  say  10  cases 
Machinery,  Nos.  1  to  10,  or  10  cases  Condensed  Milk,  Nos.  1  to  10,  marked 


SHANGHAI 

REQUIRED  BY   SHIPPING  AGENTS. 

Bill  of  lading  in  duplicate;  these  are  the  regular  bills  of  lading  setting  forth 
number  of  packages,  description  of  marks  and  numbers,  weights,  culbic  feet,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  from  all  shipping  agencies. 
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CHINESE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  I  nose  Customs  taritT,  which  has  been  fixed  by  treaty  with  tine  various 
Powers,  is  a  f>  per  oont  ad  valorem  duty  only,  which  is  applied  to  imports  and  exports 
alike.    The  p  rt  of  Shanghai  is  the  chief  point  of  entry  of  all  foreign  goods  imported 

into  China. 

In  addition  to  the  import  and  export  tariff  duties,  there  is  a  wharfage  dues  sur- 
rharm  of  -  inn-  eent  of  the  duty  paid,  the  amount  thus  received  being  divided  between 
the  [international  and  French  Municipal  Councils  and  the  local  Chinese  officials  by  an 
arrangement  made  in  1890.    This  is  purely  a  municipal  tax,  and  as  a  measure  of  con- 

ence  is  collected  by  the  Customs  at  the  time  the  duty  is  paid. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  conservancy  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid,  which  is 
als.>  collected  in  the  same  manner — and  for  the  same  reason — by  the  Customs  and 
remitted  to  the  Conservancy  Board  of  River  Improvement  at  the  port  of  Shanghai. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

Until  quite  recently  returns  of  the  country  of  origin  of  imports  entering  China 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  Customs  authorities,  the  result  has  been  that 
es<    Customs  returns  have  never  been  accurate,  and  certain  countries' — Canada 
as  an  instance    have  been  given  credit  in  the  returns  for  a  volume  of  exports  to  this 
country  which  they  clearly  were  not  entitled  it;  imports  from  Canada  in  many  cases 
e  reason  that  the  goods  were  shipped'  out  of  Vancouver  were  entered  as  exports 
I  Canada,  but  were  really  the  product  of  the  United  States.    In  the  same  manner 
gr<  a1  volume  of  merchandise  passing  through  Hong  Kong  was  recorded  in  Cus- 
;  ms  returns  as  imports  from  Hong  Kong,  whereas  scarcely  any  of  such  goods  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  latter  port.   Recent  instructions  issued  by  the  Customs  admin- 
istration have,  however,  changed  this,  and  hereafter  the  country  of  origin  of  all 
imports  must  be  recorded.    In  the  future  we  may  therefore  expect  to  have  more 
reliable  returns  and  a  nearly  accurate  record  of  the  trade  of  China  with  each  foreign 
country. 

The  Customs  administration  of  this  country  record  its  returns  in  Chinese  and 
English,  and  its  official  correspondence  with  foreign  countries  is  in  English,  there- 
nvoices  and  shipping  documents  need  only  be  made  out  in  the  latter  language. 

PARCEL  POST. 

Goods  entering  China  by  parcel  post  are  subject  to  the  same  customs  regulations 
er  imports,  but  of  course  bills  of  lading  are  not  required.   Parcel  post  pack- 
ages, unless  of  samples,  must  be  accompanied  by  properly  attested  invoices  setting 
forth  the  origin  and  value  of  the  contents,  otherwise  they  will  be  examined  by  the 
Customs  and  the  value  appraised  for  duty. 

HONG  KONG. 

The  Commercial  secretary  to  H.M.  Legation,  Peking,  has  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing information  respecting  invoices  and  other  shipping  document  required  for  export- 
ing goods  to  Hong  Kong. 

Thi  Oustoms  authorities  of  Hong  Kong  do  not  call  for  invoices  filled  out  in  any 
special  way  by  Canadian  exporters.    Certificates  of  origin  are  not  required. 

All  imports  into  Hong  Kong  are  governed  by  the  Imports  and  Exports  Ordinance 
of  1915:  Tobacco  and  liquors  alone  being  subject  to  duty.  The  import  of  opium  and 
its  derivatives,  arms  and  ammunitions,  and  foreign  dyestuffs  is  forbidden,  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  Ordinances  governing  the  same. 

The  Imports  and  Exports  Ordinance  of  1'915  referred  to  provides  that  "  No  per- 
son shall  import  or  attempt  to  import  any  article  without  having  previously  obtained 
either  an  import  permit  authorizing  him  to  import  the  said  article  or  an  import 
i ....  exempting  him  from  the  operation  of  this  rule".  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
imports  by  post,  but  the  Postmaster  General  may,  in  his  discretion,  refuse  to  deliver 
any  article  until  the  addressee  produces  an  import  permit. 

V    pers  m  shall  import  or  attempt  to  import  any  unset  diamonds. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 

m. 

The  Black  an,d  Coloured  Races. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  name  "  coloured  people "  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  Who  have  negro  blood  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  white  blood, 
but  in  the  British  West  Indies  it  is  used  only  in  reference  to  those  who  are  evidently 
of  mixed  white  and  negro  blood.  In  the  census  returns  of  most  of  the  colonies  as 
well  as  in  common  parlance  the  people  are  divided  into  four  classes — whites,  coloured 
or  mixed,  blacks  and  East  Indians. 

British  Guiana  besides  those  of  East  Indian  origin  had  at  the  last  census  6,901 
aborigines,  2,622  Chinese,  115,438  blacks,  30,251  mixed  or  coloured  and  14,021  whites. 
In  Trinidad,  the  Windward  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  census  returns  make 
no  race  distinction  except  in  the  case  of  East  Indians  and  those  of  East  Indian 
parentage.  In  Barbados  according  to  the  census  of  1911  there  were  12,068  whites, 
41,533  of  mixed  colour,  and  118,387  blacks.  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts-Nevis  had  together  3,116  whites,  26,542  of  mixed  colour  and  92,975  blacks. 
Jamaica  had  15,605  whites,  163,201  coloured,  630,181  blacks,  17,380  East  Indians  and 
2,111  'Chinese,  besides  a  few  others  not  specified. 

The  flying  visitor  to  the  British  West  Indies,  whether  a  tourist  or  a  commercial 
traveller,  does  not  see  the  best  of  the  coloured  and  black  population.  He  walks  or 
drives  through  the  streets  and  perhaps  has  time  to  take  a  short  run  into  the  country. 
He  has  no  opportunity  to  really  investigate  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  notices 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  barefooted.  He  sees  many  idlers  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  wharves. 

As  I  was  going  into  a  business  house  in  Dominica  a  small  boy  hurried  forward, 
opened  the  door  for  me  and  said  as  I  passed  in :  "  I'll  take  a  penny  for  my  kindness, 
sir." 

The  visitor  is  constantly  beset  by  men  and  boys  who  press  their  services  upon 
him  and  usually  want  a  good  deal  more  than  a  penny  for  their  kindness.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  talk  to  a  planter  he  may  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  black  men  to  work 
more  than  three  or  four  days  per  week.  He  is  apt  to  carry  away  the  impression  that 
the  blac'k  population  are  nearly  all  loafers  and  buy  so  little  that  the  trade  of  the 
British  West  Indies  is  not  worth  the  trouble  it  takes  to  get  it.  I  have  heard  many 
expressions  of  opinion  to  this  effect  from  Canadians  who  have  made  hurried  visits 
to  the  West  Indies. 

But  there  is  a  better  side.  In  Barbados,  the  Windward  Islands  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  where  nearly  all  the  labourers  are  blaCk  or  coloured,  the  exports  of  domestic 
products  amounted  in  value  to  about  $8,300,000  annually  at  the  low  prices  which 
prevailed  before  the  war.  In  addition  to  these  exports  the  labourers  grow  considerable 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  their  own  consumption.  It  is  evident  that  they 
must  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Barhadian  labour  is  said  to  have  built  the  Panama  canal, 
but  Barbados  is  not  the  only  island  that  sent  black  labourers  to  the  canal  zone.  Con- 
siderable numbers  went  from  the  Windward  and  Leeward'  Islands.  While  travelling  from 
island  to  island  I  heard  many  stories  of  men  who  had  returned  from  the  canal  zone, 
bringing  with  them  money  enough  to  buy  a  little  land,  and  of  men  who  had  sent 
money  home  to  relatives  to  buy  land.  In  one  year  the  Barbadians  working  in  the 
canal  zone  sent  home  postal  money  orders  to  the  amount  of  $310,516.  Men  who  can 
satisfactorily  perform  the  arduous  labour  required  in  the  construction  of  the  world's 
greatest  canal  and  who  have  sufficient  love  for  the  home  folks  to  send  that  amount 
in  money  orders  to  relatives  in  one  year  certainly  cannot  be  classed  as  loafers. 
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Bi  rl  -  employed  in  the  1'nited  States  also  sent  home  considerable  amounts. 

The  post  office  money  orders  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Barbados  amounted  in 
r&lue  to  i^o.n^S  the  last  year  before  t lie  war. 

1  e  number  of  dt  positors  in  the  Barbados  savings  bank  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
LW4,  was  and  the  amount  to  their  eredit  was  $2,042,690.    There  were  37,265 

dep  tiitors  in  the  (iovernment  savings  bank  of  Jamaica   and   the   amount  to  their 

:  on  the  :11st  of  March,  l'.M  l,  was  $  1      1,H'>0.    The  statistics  do  not  distinguish 

en  white  and  blaek  depositors,  but  as  the  percentage  of  white  people  is  very 
email  in  both  Barbados  and  Jamaica,  and  nearly  all  the  planters  and  merchants  have 
accounts  in  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Ban(k  of  Nova  'Scotia,  or  the  Colonial 
hank,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  savings  bank  depositors  must 
he  black  or  coloured.  Pre-war  figures  are  given  as  they  are  a  better  indication  of 
normal  conditions. 

The  general  writing  of  letters  is  usually  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  intel- 
l  the  people.  In  Jamaica  in  1914,  9,400,277  letters  and  946,602  postcards 
were  mailed.  The  Barbados  post  office  handled  2,068,459  letters  and  160,801  post- 
cards. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Barbadians  live  on  an  island  only  21  miles  long 
3S  a1  ii-  widest  part.  A  large  proportion  of  them  own  donkeys  and 
carts.  All  of  them  frequently  visit  Bridgetown  and  have  opportunities  of  meeting 
each  other.  Thus  the  necessity  of  writing  letters  is  not  so  great  as  in  a  vast  country 
Like  Canada  where  relatives  and  friends  are  often  separated  by  wide  distances. 

Considering  the  general  poverty  of  the  people  the  percentage  of  the  black  and 
illation  of  the  British  West  Indies  who  can  read  is  large.  Among  the 
•pie  very  few  are  unable  to  read.  In  Jamaica,  where  over  95  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  black  or  coloured,  the  number  enrolled  at  the  elementary  schools 
alone  is  over  100,000  and  there  are  a  large  number  attending  the  higher  schools.  At 
the  census  of  1911  the  number  who  could  read  in  Jamaica  was  446,778  in  a  total 
population  of  831,383,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  grown  up  when  the 
present  system  of  education  was  adopted. 

There  is  no  compulsory  ducation  law  in  Barbados,  yet  there  were  enrolled'  at 
the  primary  schools  over  28,000  pupils  besides  a  considerable  number  at  the  higher 
schools. 

There  are  280  friendly  societies  in  Barbados  established  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  the  relief  of  members  and  their  families  in  time  of  sickness  and 
death.  These  societies  had  42,850  members  whose  families  entitled  to  participate 
in  benefits  numbered  110,458.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  those  friendly  societies  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  have  joined  them  and  regularly  pay 
the  fees  to  continue  membership  seems  to  indicate  that  the  negro  race  is  not  so 
improvident  as  it  has  been  described  to  be. 

Barbados  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world,  yet  the 
black  and  coloured  people  everywhere  loo%  well  fed,  happy  and  cheerful. 

I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  the  Trinidad  Electric  Railway,  an  enterprise  con- 
trolled by  Canadian  capital,  that  nearly  all  their  employees  were  black  men.  In  the 
workshops  where  cars  are  repaired  and  sometimes  almost  completely  reconstructed 
black  mechanics  are  employed.  He  spoke  very  favourably  of  their  work  and  said  he 
found  them  as  intelligent  as  white  workmen. 

In  British  Guiana  the  gold  and  diamond  miners,  the  lumbermen  and  those  who 
go  into  the  forest  to  bleed  balata  trees  are  nearly  all  black  men.  They  like  this  life 
of  adventure  and  speculation  better  than  working  on  plantations.  They  receive 
somewhat  higher  wages  for  such  work  than  for  agricultural  labour,  which  is  another 
inducement.  At  the  shipping  ports  nearly  all  the  labourers  are  blacks.  They  are 
better  paid  than  agricultural  labourers,  but  in  the  smaller  islands  they  cannot  find 
constant  employment  in  loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  some  of  them  work  on 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  when  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour  in  the 
towns.    The  carpenters    and   builders,  blacksmiths  and  other  mechanics  employed 
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both  in  the  towns  and  on  the  plantations  are  usually  black  or  coloured  as  are  also 
the  great  majority  of  shoemakers,  shoo  inoiulers,  watch  and'  clock  repairers. 

The  black  nu  n  arc  said  to  despise  agricultural  labour  because  they  associate  it 
with  the  old  slavery  days.  In  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  probably  less  than  twenty 
pi  r  cent  of  the  labourers  on  plantations  arc  blacks.  But  the  East  Indians  have  not 
th<  muscular  strength  necessary  for  digging  ditches  in  competition  with  black  men. 
A:  such  work  a  bine'.;  man  may  earn  more  than  twice  as  much  in  a  day  as  an  East 
Indian  when  paid  by  the  piece. 

The  great  majority  of  .the  clerks  both  in  the  retail  stores  and  wholesale  houses 
of  all  the  colonies  are  coloured.  There  are  a  larger  number  of  white  clerks  in  Barbados 
ad  British  Guiana  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

In  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  successful 
merchants  are  coloured  and  quite  a  number  of  coloured  men  are  owners  of  large 
»  elates. 

The  majority  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors  are  coloured  men  and  many  of  them 
have  been  educated  at  English  universities.  I  have  found  in  conversation  with 
some  of  them  that  they  are  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  informed. 

Principals  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  different  colonies  have  told  me  that 
eii  coloured  ami  black  pupils  show  as  much  intelligence  and  diligence  as  the  white 
pupils  and  in  many  cases  take  the  prizes. 

While  nearly  all  the  East  Indians  are  said  to  save  money  the  black  man  has  the 
tation  of  spending  all  he  earns,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  statistics  of  post  office 
saving-  banks,  post  office  money  orders  and  land  purchased  that  this  is  not  altogether 
true. 

Efforts  to  settle  black  men  on  the  land  as  peasant  proprietors  have  not  been  very 
—  tul  in  British  Guiana  and  only  moderately  so  in  Trinidad,  but  in  some  of  the 
islands,  and  notably  in  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  Government  subdivisions  of  land 
among  the  black  peasantry  have  been  remarkably  successful  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  chapter  of  this  report. 

The  report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  of  1897  made  the  following 
comparison  between  the  negro  and  the  East  Indian  labourers: — 

"  The  negro  is  an  efficient  labourer,  especially  when  he  receives  good  wages.  He 
inclined  to  continue  labour  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  he  is 
often  unwilling  to  work  if  the  wages  offered  are  low  though  there  may  be  no  prospect 
of  his  getting  higher  wages  from  any  other  employer.    He  is  fond  of  display,  open- 
handed,  careless  as  to  the  future,  ordinarily  good  humoured  and  excitable  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  especially  in  large  numbers  when  his  temper  is  aroused.    The  East 
Indian  immigrant,  ordinarily  known  as  the  coolie,  is  not  so  strong  a  workman,  but 
a  -readier  and  more  reliable  labourer.   He  is  economical  in  his  habits,  is  fond 
ving  money,  and  will  turn  his  hand  to  anything  by  which  he  can  improve  his 
position." 

With  reference  to  peasant  proprietors  the  commissioners  said:  "It  seems  to  us 
that  no  reform  affords  so  good  a  prospect  for  the  permanent  welfare  in  the  future  of 
the  West  Indies  as  the  settlement  of  the  labouring  population  on  the  land  as  small 
p<  asant  proprietors;  and  in  many  places  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  popula- 
tion can  in  future  be  supported.  But  whilst  we  think  that  the  Governments  of  the 
different  colonies  should  exert  themselves  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labouring  population  on  the  land  we  see  no  objection  to  the  system  of 
large  estates  when  they  can  be  maintained  under  natural  economic  conditions.  On 
The  contrary  we  are  convinced  that  in  many  places  they  afford  the  best  and  some- 
times the  only  profitable  means  of  cultivating  certain  products  and  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  the  two  systems  of  large  estates  and  peasant  holdings  to  exist  sid?  by 
side  with  mutual  advantage." 
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IV. 

Successful  Peasant  Proprietorship. 

For  information  regarding  the  land  settlement  schemes  in  Grenada,  Oarriacou 
and  Union  Island  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Whitfield  Smith,  who  was  Commissioner 
of  Carriacou,  and  is  now  in  the  Bahamas ;  Mr.  Walter  Bertrand,  Land  Officer,  Grenada, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Auchinleck,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  in  Grenada, 
whom  I  met  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Mauritius  where  he  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
Agricultural  Department.  Mr.  Auchinleck's  statement  regarding  the  success  of  these 
settlements  and  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  material  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  was  fully  confirmed  by  Sir  Francis  Watts,  Commissioner 
of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Herbert  Ferguson,  Treasurer  of 
Grenada,  and  Hon.  Edward  Drayton,  formerly  Colonial  Secretary  of  Grenada.  I  sup- 
plemented the  information  obtained  from1  these  sources  'by  an  examination  of  the  tax 
rolls  of  Grenada  containing  8,597  names  with  the  acreage  owned  by  each. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  various  classes  of  holdings  in  Grenada  and  Car- 
riacou, the  owners  of  which  paid  land  taxes: — 


Under  2  acres   4,970 

Under  3  acres   1,212 

Under  5  acres   1,136 

Under  10  acres   6«2 

Under  20  acres   251 

Under  liOO  acres   209 

100  acres  and  over                                                                             .  .  .  137 


Total  land  owners   8,'597 


The  present  system  of  encouraging  the  settlement  of  peasants  on  land  in  Grenada 
is  based  on  a  plan  devised  for  the  Island  of  Carriacou  by  Hon.  Edward  Drayton 
which  proved  remarkably  successful.  Carriacou  is  a  dependency  of  Grenada  about  20 
miles  to  the  north  of  this  island  and  has  an  area  of  about  13  square  miles. 

In  1903  the  Government  of  Grenada,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Edward 
Drayton,  decided  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  Oarriacou  and 
in  May  of  that  year  an  estate  of  700  acres  was  acquired  for  subdivision.  Other  pur- 
chases followed  as  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  demonstrated  until  1,435  acres 
had  been  acquired  and  the  greater  part  of  it  sold  in  small  allotments  to  peasants. 
In  alloting  land  those  who  could  pay  cash  were  given  first  choice  in  order  to  attract 
a  desirable  class  of  settlers  who  would  be  an  example  to  the  others,  but  as  the  great 
majority  of  those  whom  the  plan  of  settlement  was  designed  to  benefit  had  no  money 
they  were  allowed  to  make  payment  in  twelve  annual  instalments  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent. 

THE  MONEY  PAID  BACK. 

Ten  years  after  the  sale  of  lots  began  the  peasant  purchasers  had  paid  the  govern- 
ment £8,587,  while  the  entire  cost  of  the  1,435  acres  of  land  with  interest  and  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  subdivision  amounted  at  that  time  to  £8,449.  While 
more  than  the  amount  invested  by  the  Government  had  been  returned  within  ten 
years  there  still  remained  at  that  time  £600  to  be  paid  by  the  allottees  which  I 
understand  was  afterward  paid.  An  additional  estate  of  488  acres  purchased  at  a 
later  date  than  the  1,435  acres  referred  to  was  sold  in  small  allotments  in  the  same 
way,  but  is  not  included  in  this  calculation.  At  the  time  I  visited  the  islands  not  a 
single  case  had  occurred  where  the  purchaser  forfeited  his  land  through  inability  to 
pay  instalments  of  purchase  money  and  interest.  Prices  varying  from  £2  to  £15  per 
acre  according  to  the  location  and  character  of  the  land  were  paid  by  the  settlers. 
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One  of  the  conditions  of  purchase  was  that  no  allottee  could  sell,  alienate  or 
rtgagG  his  holding  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  allotment  without 
the  consent  of  the  governor.  This  clause  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
settlement  scheme,  for  in  all  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  it  has  been  found  that 
blacks  who  acquire  land  are  very  ready  to  mortgage  it  at  high  rates  of  interest  and 
in  many  cases  it  soon  passes  out  of  their  hands.  In  Grenada  before  the  present  policy 
w  riunent  subdivision-  was  adopted  some  of  the  large  estates  had  been  sub- 
divide! by  their  owners  for  sale  to  peasants  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  allotments 
were  soon  under  mortgage. 

In  Trinidad  it  is  so  generally  recognized  that  the  black  peasants  owning  land 
;uly  to  mortgage  it  that  an  official  handbook  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  with  capital,  after 
explaining  the  terms  on  which  forest  land  can  be  acquired'  from  the  Government  and 
may  be  improved,  savs :  '"Another  method  of  forming  a  cacao  estate  is  to 
purchase  a  block  of  cultivation  surrounded  by  those  of  a  number  of  small  peasant 
proprietors  and  gradually  to  acquire  the  latter  by  purchase.    Many  large  estates  in 
Trinidad  have  been  thus  formed  from  small  beginnings,  the  character  of  the  native 
being  such  a.s  to  lend  itself  to  the  scheme,  especially  where  the  prospective 
proprietor  mns  an  estate  shop  on  the  credit  system.    As  a  matter  of  fact  this  pro- 
cedure has  been  responsible  for  the  amalgamation  of  several  previously  independent 
p  rAp]s  into  one  large  estate." 

CONDITIONS  EXISTING  BEFORE. 

Describing  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  land  settlement  project 
of  Oarriacou  a.; id  the  change  which  took  place  after  it  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Auchinleck  said:  "A  number  of  large  estates  in  Carriacou  had  abandoned  sugar 
cultivation  owing  to  low  prices  of  sugar.  Such  cultivation  as  survived  was  conducted 
on  a  crude  system  of  metayerage.  Affairs  steadily  drifted  from  bad  to  worse  until 
the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  of  destitution  and  pauperism. 
Where  the  land  was  cultivated  at  all  it  was  done  in  the  half-hearted  manner  which 
betokened  the  efforts  of  a  people  lost  to  all  hope  who  were  apathetically  content  with 
such  feeble  returns  as  could  be  extracted  from  a  Soil  in  which  they  bad  no  interest  or 
part  l>eyond  that  of  satisfying  immediate  needs. 

'*  With  the  advent  of  the  land  scheme  a  remarkable  change  took  place.  Lands 
were  rapidly  taken  up,  cleared  and  planted.  Agricultural  lots  were  fenced  in  with 
barbed  wire,  the  Government  supplying  the  wire  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  For 
years  the  young  and  able-bodied  male  population  of  the  island  had.  been  compelled 
to  seek  a  field  of  labour  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Venezuelan 
Republic,  and  a  number  of  them  saved  money  which  they  deposited  in  the  savings 
bank  of  Trinidad.  Immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the  land  scheme  large  por- 
tions of  these  savings  were  withdrawn  and  invested  at  Carriacou,  either  in  the  pur- 
of  land  or  in  the  erection  of  neat  and  substantial  cottages  on  the  holdings  of 
their  parents. 

"  The  well-kept  allotments  of  these  peasants  each  with  its  attractive  cottage  afford 
a  unique  object  lesson  in  the  possibilities  of  peasant  proprietary  settlements  when 

well  conducted. 

"  Not  less  remarka'ble  has  been  the  moral  effect  on  the  people  themselves.  Court 
records  disclose  that  the  year  before  the  inauguration  of  the  project  upwards  of  500 
cases  were  brought  before  the  magistrate  of  the  district  for  hearing.  In  1913,  ten 
years  afterward,  this  number  had  dwindled  to  about  280  chiefly  confined  to  offences 
of  the  most  trivial  description. 

"  It  has  been  found  at  Carriacou  that  a  holding  varying  in  size  from  2  to  3 
acres  is  about  as  much  as  an  unaided  peasant  can  handle." 
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II  IK   IN  ION    ISLAND  SKTTLKMENT. 

With  reference  to  the  Union  Island  settlement,  Mr.  Auchinleck  said:  "Prior  to 
1910  this  island  was  private  property  and  for  many  years  had  been  worked  as  a 
tton  plantation  on  the  metayer  or  share  system,  the  conditions  of  which  were  even 
more  harassing  to  the  cultivator  than  those  which  obtained  at  Oarriacou. 

Die  inhabitants  numbering  about  1,500  were  at  that  time  herded  together  into 
mall  villages  of  squalid  wattle  and  daub  huts  without  the  least  regard  for  privacy 
or  sanitation.  They  were  not  allowed  to  keep  cattle  or  to  grow  provisions  except  in 
special  localities  where  the  soil  was  sandy  and  almost  worthless  for  cultivation, 
ruder  sueh  eireumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  islanders'  bore  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  lawlessness,  [n  1910  the  Government  of  St.  Vincent  purchased  the 
island  and  inaugurated  a  peasant  land  settlement  on  the  lines  so  successfully  adopted 
in  Carriaoou.  After  setting  aside  606  acres  for  first  conservation  the  remainder, 
about  1.+00  acres,  was  cut  up  into  allotments  varying  in  size  from  %  to  5  acres.  Nearly 
all  the  lots  have  been  taken  up,  and  already  the  exports  of  cotton,  poultry  and  small 
a  the  island  have  been  doubled.  The  outlook  for  the  land  scheme  at  Union 
[sland  is  of  the  mosl  hopeful  character.  The  squalid  villages  are  fast  disappearing 
an  d  "ii  all  sides  one  sees  neat  and  in  some  cases  pretentious  structures  in  course  of 
□  the  lands  of  allottees.  Several  provision  shops  have  sprung  into  existence 
and  the  place  now  wears  an  air  of  prosperity  where  three  short  years  ago  squalor 
and  poverty  reigned  supreme. 

"  There  has  always  been  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the 
effeol  of  a  policy  of  land  settlement  on  the  labour  supply.  There  seems  little  doubt 
thai  labour  will  be  made  more  expensive,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  more  certain  and  more 

ent  In  Oarriacou  and  Grenada  the  labour  supply  available  for  the  large  estates 
re  to  have  increased  where  government  settlements  have  been  established  without 
any  influx  of  settlers  from  other  districts.  The  improvement  of  the  quality  of  labour 
may  be  explained  by  the  realization  of  a  very  human  trait:  a  peasant  barely  subsisting 
on  low  labour  wages  will  always  be  shiftless,  unreliable  and  disinclined  to  work,  but 
the  instant  he  becomes  a  landowner  and  is  able  to  provide  himself  with  good  food 
and  <  •> >mf ortable  living  he  seeks  labour  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  further  luxuries. 
At  the  same  time  his  absolute  dependence  on  the  larger  owners  is  of  course  greatly 
lessened.  The  general  effect  of  a  peasant  settlement  on  labour  supply  may  then  be 
Bummed  up  by  saying  that  labour  is  improved  in  quality  and  quantity  because  the 
peasantry  are  more  independent." 

Although  Mr.  Auchinleck  commends  the  clause  in  the  regulations  which  prevents 
the  mortgaging  of  land  he  thinks  that  in  many  cases  where  settlers  are  in  need  of 
money  for  improvements  some  system  of  advances  by  the  Government  will  have  to  be 
adopted. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Grenada  Government  to  bring  about  the  subdivision  of 
all  the  large  estates.  The  aim  is  so  far  as  possible  to  select  for  subdivision  estates 
that  are  not  being  fully  cultivated  by  their  owners.  It  is  thought  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  best  conserved  by  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  large  estates 
that  will  give  employment  to  the  peasant  proprietors  of  small  allotments. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  has  from  the  first  exercised  a  paternal 
supervision  over  these  settlements,  being  always  ready  to  give  advice  to  the  peasants. 
it  this  direction  the  settlements  would  probably  have  proved  failures. 

The  success  of  the  government  settlements  in  Carriacou,  Union  Island  and 
I  rrentada  as  compared  with  the  failure  of  many  other  settlements  of  the  black  peasantry 
in  the  British  West  Indies  seems  to  demonstrate  that  when  the  mortgaging  of  lands 
is  prohibited  and  the  work  of  improving  and  cultivating  them  is  carefully  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  remarkable  success  may  be  achieved,  whereas  if 
the  peasant  proprietors  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  with  freedom  to  mortgage  their 
lands  and  no  direction  as  to  how  to  cultivate  them  they  are  apt  to  be  very  shiftless 
and  often  lose  their  property. 
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ST.  VINCENT  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 

In  addition  to  Union  Island,  containing  2,057  acres,  the  Government  of  St. 
Vincent  has  acquired  five  large  estates  in  different  sections  of  the  colony  containing 
a  total  acreage  of  5,060  acres,  so  that  altogether  this  colony  has  7,127  acres  for  peasant 
proprietors  and  most  of  the  subdivisions  have  been  allotted.  The  government  officials 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  and  that  steady  progress  is  being  made. 

ST.  LUCIA'S  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  St.  Lucia,  the  Government  acquire  two  large  estates  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
island  for  subdivision.  I  was  told  that  in  one  of  these  subdivisions  the  peasants 
had  shown  remarkable  thrift  and  made  their  payments  regularly,  but  that  the  other 
settlement  had  proved  far  less  successful,  although  the  conditions  of  sale  were  the 
same. 

Jamaica's  peasant  proprietors. 

In  Jamaica  six-sevenths  of  the  land  alienated  from  the  Crown  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  there  are  nearly  100,000  landowners,  most  of  whom 
have  less  than  five  acres.  The  Government  of  Jamaica  is  taking  great  pains  to 
instruct  the  peasants  in  agricultural  science,  and  improvements  in  methods  are  steadily 
being  made  on  many  of  the  small  holdings,  although  in  some  cases  the  results  are 
discouraging. 


VALUE  OF  CURRENCY  OF  INVOICE.* 

1.  When  the  value  of  any  currency  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  hereof,  collectors  of  customs  are  to 
compute  the  value  for  duty  according  to  the  rate  so  ordered  and  proclaimed  from 
time  to  time.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  when  sold  for  home  consumption 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  export  as  of  the  date  of  export  should 
always  be  shown  in  the  terms  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  currency  of  the  country  of 
export,  whether  this  standard  be  gold  or  silver,  and  regardless  of  whether  transactions 
in  specie  actually  take  place  or  not.  If  payments  of  specie  have  been  suspended  and 
the  business  of  the  country  of  export  is  carried  on  in  a  paper  currency,  the  home 
market  value  of  the  goods  exported  may  be  shown  in  terms  of  the  paper  currency, 
provided  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  in  relation  to  the  standard  coins  be  also 
shown.  The  governing  value  of  the  goods  for  duty  purposes  is  the  home  market 
value  in  the  terms  of  the  standard  currency  of  the  country  of  export. 

%  Whenever — (a)  the  value  of  a  currency  has  not  been  proclaimed,  or  when- 
ever— (b)  though  proclaimed,  there  is  no  fixed  standard  value  (and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  where  a  currency  is  based  on  silver  or  on  any  other  standard  than  gold  there  can 
be  no  fixed  value  in  relation  to  the  currency  of  Canada),  there  shall  be  attached  to 
the  invoice  of  the  goods  imported  the  certificate  of  some  consul  resident  in  such  place 
or  country,  showing  the  true  value  of  the  currency  in  which  such  invoice  is  made  out, 
at  the  time  when  and  in  the  place  or  country  where  such  certificate  is  given,  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  dollar  of  Canada. 

3.  Whenever  from  any  cause  the  value  of  any  such  currency,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 2  above,  headings  (a)  or  (b),  has  become  depreciated  there  shall  be  attached  to 
the  invoice  of  the  goods  imported  the  certificate  of  some  consul  resident  in  such  place 
or  country,  showing  the  extent  of  such  depreciation,  and  in  such  cases  wherever  the 
value  of  the  depreciated  currency  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London, 


*  Vide  Section  59  of  the  Customs  Act. 
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it  shall  be  optional  with  the  Importer,  with  the  consent  of  the  collector,  to  compute 
the  value  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  exchange  cert i lied  by  the  bank  through  which  the 
ssaae  is  drawn,  as  current  at  the  tide  and  plejce  when  and  whence  the  goods  were 
exported  to  Canada. 

4.  r»y  section  9  of  the  Currency  Act,  L910,  it  is  provided  that  the  British 
sovereign  Bhall  pass  current  and  he  legal  lomlor  in  Canada  for  four  dollars  eighty-six 
oenta  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent  of  the  currency  of  Canada. 


EXPORT  OF  COAL  FROM  CANADA. 

The  exportation  of  coal  from  the  Atlantic,  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf  ports  of 
Canada,  except  to  the  Inited  Slates  or  to  Newfoundland,  unless  otherwise  permitted 
and  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Boa.rd  of  Railway  Cotm- 
missioners  for  Canada,  has  been  prohibited  as  from  the  1st  day  of  August. 


TAXATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  FRENCH  BUDGET  PROPOSALS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  measure  for  "  the  creation  of  new  fiscal  resources  "  has  now  been  passed  as 
law  (dated  dune  25)  and  promulgated  in  the  French  Journal  Official  for  June  26. 

The  notice  published  in  the  Journal  for  June  24  [see  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  859, 
page  173]  gave  particulars  of  the  provisions  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  taxation 
of  goods  imported  into  France,  as  they  stood  in  the  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate-. 
Various  modifications  were  made  in  the  Bill  during  its  subsequent  parliamentary 
progress,  affecting,  inter  alia,  the  tax  on  turnover  (and  the  consequential  tax  on' 
imports),  and  the  consumption  duty  on  vanillin.  The  following  notes  show  the  points, 
in  which  the  provis:ons  of  the  law,  as  finally  passed,  differ  from  those  already  noted. 

TAX  OF  1  PER  CENT  ON  IMPORTS. 

Articles  54  to  76  of  the  law  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  the  turnover  of  all 
persons  exercising  trade  or  professions,  with  various  exceptions.  As  regards  traders, 
the  tax  is  fixed  at  1  per  cent,  plus  a  tithe  (i.e.,  a  total  of  1-1  per  cent)  of  the  turnover, 
instead  of  1£  per  cent  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  the  case  of  "  articles  of  luxury  " 
it  is  to  be  10  per  cent.  In  order  to  place  merchants  and  private  individuals  who 
make  purchases  abroad  as  far  as  possible  on  an  equality  with  those  who  make  pur- 
chases in  France,  it  is  provided  under  Article  72  that  imported  goods  shall  be  sub- 
ject, whoever  be  the  importer,  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
(including  the  customs  duty,  consumption  duty,  and  circulation  tax),  or,  in  the  case 
of  goods  classed  as  "  articles  of  luxury "  and  destined  to  persons  other  than  mer- 
chants, to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.  Further,  where  a  person  outside  France  buys  goods 
in  France  and  has  them  delivered  to  a  third  person  in  France,  such  delivery  shall  be 
regarded  as  an  importation,  and  the  seller  of  the  goods  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  of  1  per  cent  applicable  to  the  sale  transaction,  a  second  tax  of  1  per  cent,  or  of 
10  per  cent  (accord' ng  to  the  quality  of  the  third  party  who  has  taken  delivery  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  goods).  Business  connected  with  sale  or  brokerage  operations 
on  goods  exported  will  not  be  subject  to  these  taxes  of  1  per  cent  and  10  per  cent, 
but  exceptions  from  this  rule  may  be  made,  in  the  case  of  certain  "luxury  goods," 
subject  to  the  10  per  cent  tax. 

The  "luxury  tax"  established  by  Article  27  of  the  law  of  December  31,  1917, 
abolished  save  in  so  far  as  concerns  wines  classed  as  "luxuries"  (in  respect  of  which 
:t  is  increased  to  15  per  cent)  and  potable  spirits,  liqueurs,  aperitifs,  and  full-bodied' 
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wines  (in  respect  of  which  it  is  increased  to  25  per  cent).  This  tax  is  levided  on 
such  beverages  when  imported  and  destined  for  retailers  or  consumers.  The  value  on 
which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  is  the  local  market  value,  including  customs  duty  and 
consumption  or  circulation  duty. 

[Note. — A  decree  was  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for  July  2  containing 
regulations  respecting  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  imports,  and  exemption  from  the 
turnover  tax  of  exported  goods.] 

DECREE  SPECIFYING  "  ARTICLES  OP  LUXURY." 

A  presidential  decree  (dated  June  26)  was  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for 
June  27,  specifying  the  goods  which  are  to  be  classed  as  "  articles  of  luxury  "  for  the 
purpose  of  the  application  of  the  turnover  tax  provided  by  the  law  of  June  25.  As 
regards  the  taxation  of  such  goods  on  import,  see  the  reference  to  Article  72  of  the 
law,  in  the  paragraph  "  Tax  of  1  per  cent  on  imports  "  in  the  preceding  notice. 

The  present  decree,  which  was  to  come  'nto  force  on  July  1,  provides  that  the 
goods  in  Schedule  A  below  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  articles  of  luxury,"  whatever  be 
their  price,  and  that  the  goods  in  Schedule  B  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  articles  of  luxury  " 
when  their  sale  price  exceeds  the  price  specified  in  the  decree.  Further,  "  ouvrages 
de  mode,"  robes  and  mantles,  lace  and  feathers,  are  not  to  enjoy  the  exemption? 
accorded  by  Article  72  of  the  law. 

Schedule  A. — Goods  classed  as  "Articles  of  Luxury,"  whatever  their  price. 
Art  bindings. 

Art  bronzes,  ironmongers'  and  locksmiths'  art  wares. 

Art.  glass  ware,  stained  glass  windows  of  all  kinds,  art  faience  and  porcelain  articles. 
Automobiles,  new  or  second-hand,  for  carrying  passengers,  their  chassis,  bodies,  fit- 
tings and  accessories,  except  separate  parts  for  repairs. 
Billiard  tables  and  accessories. 

Books:  Art  editions  (printed  in  limited  numbers)  on  special  papers. 
Curiosities,  antiques,  old  books  and  objects  for  collections. 
Dogs  and  other  pet  animals. 

Game  (living)  for  sporting  or  breeding  purposes. 

Goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths'   wares  of  gold,   silver   or  platinum,   including  medals, 

tokens  and  coins. 
Harness  for  riding  horses. 

Horses,  ponies,  mules,  etc.,  for  pleasure  or  sporting  purposes.     (Breeders  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  10  per  cent  tax.) 
Hosiery  and  lingerie  of  pure  or  mixed  silk;  lingerie  of  linen  batiste  or  thread. 
Jewellery,  fine  ;  jewellery  of  gold,  silver  and  platinum  ;  imitation  jewellery  of  all  kinds. 
Liveries,  uniforms  for  private  purposes. 
Objects  of  tortoise-shell  and  ivory. 

Paintings,  water-colours,  pastels,  drawings,  original  sculptures  (Original  works  of 
this  class  which  are  sold  by  the  artist  himself  are  exempt  from  the  tax  of  10 
per  cent. 

Pearls,  fine. 

Perfumery:  Extracts,  essences,  perfumes,  almond  paste,  beauty  creams,  rice  powder, 
rouge,  sachets  and  powder  for  sachets,  tinctures  and  all  other  such  articles, 
except  soaps  and  dentifrices. 

Pianos  other  than  upright  pianos,  phonographs,  gramophones,  mechanical  pianos,  and 
their  accessories. 

Pleasure  boats  and  cances,  mechanically  propelled  ;  yachts. 

Precious  stones  and  natural  gems. 

Riding  habits  and  hunting  garments. 

Spirits  (potable),  liqueurs,  apertifs  and  full-bodied  wines. 
Sporting  guns  and  articles,  gunsmiths'  wares. 

Tapestry,  ancient  or  modern,  of  wool  or  silk,  fabrics  made  by  machine  or  by  hand, 

Turkey  and  Oriental  carpets. 
Truffles,  including  truffled  poultry  or  game,  truffle  pat6s. 
Watches  of  gold  or  platinum. 
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lule  B. —  Goods  classed  us  "Articles  of  Luxury"  when  sale  price  exceeds  that 

specified  in  ike  decree. 

Alarm  clocks,  carriage  clocks,  office  clocks,  timepieces  and  clocks  (cartels.) 
Articles  tor  religious  purposes. 
Articles  of  imitation  bronze. 
Lvi&liea  ami  bird  cages, 
bookbindings  of  various  sizes. 
Hoots  and  shoes. 

lb-ashes,  combs,  and  other  toilet  articles. 
Carpets,  rugs,  table  covers,  etc. 

Ceramic  wares  (dining  services,  etc.,  toilet  sets,  etc.). 
Chandeliers,  hanging  candelabra,  etc. 
Chocolate  and  cocoa. 

Clothing  ( including  underclothing)  and  accessories  therefor. 
Collars  and  leads  for  dogs. 
Confectionery, 
Corsets,  stays,  etc. 

Cov.  r;.  foot  coverlets,  eider-down  quilts, 
Curtaias.  bed  hangings,  window  hangings. 
Cutlery  with  cutting  edge  less  than  25  cms. 

Engravings,  prints,  art  photographs  and  photographic  reproductions  of  works  of  art. 

Fancy  articles  for  offices. 

Fans. 

P      hers  for  wearing  apparel  and  boas,  etc.  thereof. 
Fire-irons. 

Fishing  tackle  except  fishermen's  nets. 

Flowers,  natural,  artificial  or  sterilized  ;  conservatory  or  house  plants. 

Furs  and  peltry. 

Furniture. 

Glass  and  crystal  wares. 
Gloves. 

Handkerchiefs. 
Hats   (men's  and  women's). 
Horse  carriages  for  private  use. 
Household  linen. 

Jewellery  of  common  metals,  gilt,  silvered  or  not,  except  table  utensils. 

Lace,  embroidery,  guipure. 

Ladies'  bags  of  all  materials. 

Lampshades  of  any  materials. 

Leggings  and  gaiters. 

Mirrors  and  looking  glasses. 

Moroccoed  and  leather  wares. 

Motor  cycles,  cycle-cars  side-cars,  and  the  like. 

Musical  instruments  not  included  in  Schedule  A,  including  upright  pianos,  organs,  and 

harmoniums. 
Opera  glasses,  lorgnettes  and  stereoscopes. 
Passementeries  and  ribbons. 

Paris  specialties,  all  fancy  articles  of  French  or  foreign  origin  of  all  kinds  or  ma- 
terials, except  those  included  in  Schedule  A. 

T'-  rfumery:  soap,  powders,  toothpaste  of  all  kinds,  dentifrices  and  toilet  spirit. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  object  glasses,  except  apparatus  and  objects  for  radio- 
graphy or  medical  use. 

Picture,  etc..  frames. 

Postage  stamps  for  collections. 

Reading  lamps. 

Saddlery. 

Smokers'  articles. 

Sporting  articles. 

Stylographs. 

Tapestries  (wall  hangings)  of  all  kinds. 
Tissues  of  all  kinds  for  clothing  and  upholstery. 
Toys. 

Trunks,  valises,  travelling  bags,  toilet  cases. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols. 

Walking  sticks  (except  those  for  cripples'  use)  and  riding  whips. 
"Wall  paper  of  all  kinds. 

Watches  other  than  those  included  in  Schedule  A. 

Window  blinds. 

Wines. 
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PROPOSED  ANTI-DUMPING  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  H.M.  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires  copy  and 
translation  of  a  proposed  Anti-Dumping  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Argentine 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  September  last. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  when  goods  manufactured  abroad,  which  may  compete  with 
similar  products  of  industries  established  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  or  which  may  be 
imported  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in  the  Republic,  are 
imported  at  a  wholesale  or  retail  price  which  is  less  than  their  sale  price  at  the  time 
of  export  in  their  country  of  origin,  plus  freight,  import  duties  and  other  ordinary 
charges  of  importation  and  sale,  there  shall  be  levied  a  tariff  surtax  equal  to  the 
difference  in  such  sale  price  as  may  be  determined,  plus  30  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  surtax  (which  would  be  payable  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  import  duty) 
would  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  the  advice  of  a  Committee  of  Experts, 
consisting  of  three  official  members,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
Industrial  Association. 

Persons  affected  by  the  import  or  sale  of  "  dumped  "  goods  may  petition  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  to  apply  the  "  dumping  "  surtax  to  the  goods  in  question,  and  have 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Ministry's  decision  (if  unfavourable)  to  the  Federal 
Judge. 

Penalties  are  provided  in  the  Bill  for  persons  importing  or  selling  "  dumped " 
goods. 

INCREASE  IN  FRENCH  COEFFICIENTS. 

Under  the  decree  of  July  22,  1920,  a  brief  cabled  notice  of  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  tariff  coefficients  are  increased  on  about 
forty  items  included  in  Table  A  of  the  decree  of  April  23  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  commodities  into  France.    The  highest  coefficient  is  7-1. 


PRICES  OF  LUMBER  IN  PARIS. 

Trade  Commissioner  TIercule  Barre. 

Paris,  France,  July  16,  1020. — The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  paid  for  lumber  of 
different  types  in  Paris.  The  late  improvement  in  the  transport  and  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  franc  open  opportunities  to  our  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  with  the 
continental  lumber  merchants. 

Alsatian  Pitchpine. — Joists  of  4  to  5  metres  in  length,  dimensions  76  by  160,  fr. 
7-70  per  linear  metre,  framework  quality  same  dimension,  same  length,  fr.  10  per 
linear  metre,  woodwork  quality.  Joists  of  second  choice,  inferior  lengths  of  4m.  30, 
fr.  6-90  per  linear  metre  woodwork  quality. 

In  Jura  Pitchpine,  joists  8-23  in  good  quality  framework  and  in  lengths;  from  3 
to  6  metres,  fr.  8  per  linear  metre. 

Boards  in  Alsatian  Pitchpine,  27  mm.  wide  (15  centimetres  and  more),  in  lengths 
of  3  to  6  metres,  fr.  11  per  square  metre.  In  37-230,  lengths  from  4  to  5  metres,  fr. 
3-98  per  linear  metre.  In  11-111,  thickness  27  mm.  lengths  from  4  to  5  metres,  fr. 
12-05  per  square  metre.    All  these  boards  are  of  good  quality  framework. 

Rafters,  in  lengths  of  4  to  5  metres,  80  by  115,  fr.  3-90  per  linear  metre  in  frame- 
work ;  fr.  5  101  per  linear  metre  in  woodwork. 

Flooring  in  Alsatian  Pitchpine,  8  by  115  tongued  and  grooved,  woodwork  quality, 
4  to  5  metres  in  length;  fr.  510  per  linear  metre. 
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\   rihern  Pitchpine  (  Sweden  ).  Red  Pitchpine,  in  lengths  of  3  to  6  metres,  dimen- 
3  -       boawb  Er.  5 - 1>0  per  linear  metre,  26  by  230,  same  length,  same  quality, 
fr.  -I  47  per  linear  metre;  26  by  205,  fr.  3-1. 

Ordinary  Northern  White  Pitchpine,  length  from  4  to  5  metres,  boards  33  mm., 
fr,  1  1*90  per  square  metro;  27  nun.,  fr.  10-50  per  square  metre. 
All  those  boards  are  in  good  woodwork  quality. 

Rafters,  in  Swedish  Pitchpine.  length  from  4  to  5  metres,  8  by  10,  fr.  5-26  per 
linear  metre:  v  b\  1*2,  fr.  0-70  per  linear  metre.    All  good  woodwork  quality. 

Hastings,  lengths  from  4  to  5  metres,  woodwork  quality,  fr.  6-80  per  cur- 
rent metre  for  bastings  of  65  by  105,  and  fr.  7-90  per  current  metre  for  bastings  of 
75  by  160.  Smallest  lengths,  inferior,  of  4  metres,  prices  from  fr.  6-50  to  fr.  7-60 
re-ptvtiwly  for  oaeli  of  the  preceding  dimensions. 

Is  5,       d  length,  Swedish  Pitchpine,  woodwork  quality,  fr.  13-75  per  current 
metre;  76  by  160,  fr.  12-50  per  current  metre. 

Friezes,  woodwork  quality,  are  sold  about  as  follows: — 

2  7  mm.,  fr.  4- 00  per  current  metre;  26  by  105  fr.  1-60  per  current  metre,  frame- 
work quality;  20  by  115,  fr.  1-S0  per  current  metre,  for  woodwork  quality;  fr.  1-85 
for  woodwork.    Friezes  of  24  mm.  are  quoted  fr.  15  per  square  metre. 

All  these  prices  are  for  rough  friezes  (f rises  brutes). 

Hardwood  Flooring,  tongued  and  grooved,  respectively  fr.  15  per  square  metre  and 
fr.  14  per  square  metre  for  thickness  of  18  mm.  and  15  mm.    Flooring,  tongued  and 

red  I  2  parements,  2  baguettes  raines),  fr.  16  per  square  metre,  17  mm.  thick. 

Country  Oak  (Chene  du  Pays),  Sawings  of  country  oak  hewed,  fine  woodwork 
quality,  length  of  4  to  6  metres,  fr.  750  per  cubic  metre,  27  mm.;  34  mm.  and  41  mm. 
thick. 

Plots,  guaranteed  very  dry  fine  woodwork  quality,  fr.  750  per  cubic  metre,  width, 
4  to  6  metres,  thickness  70  mm.,  SO  mm.,  90  mm.,  100  mm.,  110  mm. 

In  in  Oak. — Boards,  length  from  4  to  5  metres,  fine  woodwork  quality  27 

mm.  thick,  fr.  37-80  per  square  metre,  41  m!m.,  fr.  57-60  per  square  meter. 

Austrian  Oak. — Dry  wood,  fine  woodwork,  27  mm.  thick,  fr.  37-80  to  fr.  39  per 
square  metre,  according  to  quality,  41  mm.,  fr.  56-50  to  fr.  76  per  square  metre. 

Beech  Plots  of  beech,  in  logs,  wood  guaranteed  very  dry  fr.  360  per  cubic  metre  70 
and  SO  mm.  thick. 

Poplar,  fine  woodwork,  dry  wood,  boards  of  all  sizes,  fr.  260  to  320  per  cubic 

metre. 

Walnut,  all  dimensions,  according  to  quality;  from  fr.  875  to  fr.  1,250  per  cubic 

metre. 

Ash,  according  to  quality,  from  fr.  360  to  580  per  cubic  metre. 

All  these  prices  are  approximate  and  vary  as  to  quality.  They  are  payable  net 
cash  and  for  goods  delivered  in  factory  or  warehouse,  (in  Paris)  by  the  selling  party, 
cartage  included,  but  Parisian  duties  to  the  charge  of  the  buyer. 

•reover,  the  application  of  new  rates  for  shipping  will  greatly  influence  the 
prices  of  wood,  more  particularly  the  wood  from  the  French  Lande,  which  on  account 
of  its  heavy  bark  is,  subject  to  shipping  rates,  really  impracticable.    As  a  matter  of 

.  the  increase  expected  in  the  new  tariff  for  this  category  of  merchandise  is  from  780 
to  1,032  per  cent  freight  more  than  before  the  war.  This  enormous  increase  has  created 
in  the  region  of  production  a  real  revolution  of  the  economic  situation,  making  trans- 
actions almost  impossible. 

However,  the  wood  from  Lande  and  more  particularly,  the  mining  poles  are  pro- 
ducts of  first  necessity  in  the  devastated  regions,  where  reconstruction  cannot  go  on 
without  wood.  Thus  calculated  on  the  100  kilometres  which  divide  approximately  the 
departments  of  the  North  from  the  centres  of  exploitation  of  Lande,  shipping  prices 
per  ton  of  wood,  for  the  highest  price  category,  are  actually  fr.  251-50,  with  the 
application  of  the  new  tariff,  as  compared  with  the  tariff  in  February,  which  was  only 
fr.  60-80. 
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BUCHAREST,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  ROTJMANIA. 

Bucharest,  formerly  the  chief  city  of  Wallaehia,  now  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Rounnania,  lies  in  a  hollow,  traversed  from  northwest  to  southeast  by  the  river  Dom- 
bovitza,  37  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  is  the  most  populous  city  in  southeastern  Europe  after 
Constantinople  and  Buda-pesth  and  is  fondly  regarded  by  Roumanians  as  the  "  Paris 
of  the  East."  It  is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  gardens  and  public 
buildings,  which  include  a  fine  library  and  museum.  Twelve  bridges  cross  the  Dom- 
bovitza,  a  small  muddy  stream  that  formerly  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  by  flood- 
ing. 

Bucharest  is  an  entrepot  for  Boumania  and  adjacent  countries.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  exports  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax,  tallow,  and 
cattle.  The  city  has  a  number  of  textile  mills,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  iron  works. 
In  1698,  then  merely  a  village,  Bucharest  became  the  capital  of  Wallaehia  and  in  1862 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Boumania.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  of  1913  the  captured 
parts  of  European  Turkey  were  partitioned  among  the  Christian  states  of  the  Bal- 
kans. During  the  Great  War  the  city  was  captured  by  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers, 
December  6,  1916.  The  population  in  1914  was  estimated  at  346,628,  but  owing  to 
the  great  increase  since  the  war  of  the  floating  population  it  is  now  reckoned  at  about 
800,000. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

G.  &  J.  Weir  (Canada),  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francis  Toy  Peacock  and 
Frederick  Alonzo  Peacock,  engineers;  John  Bryson,  manager;  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.    Capital  $750,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Boston  Cattle  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francis  George  Bush,  book- 
keeper; and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $410,000.  Chief  place  of  business. 
Montreal. 

North  American  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Molyneux 
Lockhart  Gordon,  John  Steuart  Duggan  and  James  White  Bicknell,  barristers-at- 
law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $750,000,  divided  into  7,500  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Everhot  Heater  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Auguste 
Pinson,  financial  agent;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $400,000,  divided  into 
4 .000  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Dominion  Snath  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Henry  Stuart  Ball,  Water- 
ville,  Que.,  manufacturer;  Frederick  Samuel  Rugg,  K.C.;  Charles  de  Labroquerie 
Mignault,  advocate;  and  others— all  of  Sherbrooke.  Capital  $75,000,  divided  into 
T50  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Waterville,  Que. 

Brazilian  Development  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Hubert 
Phippon,  barrister-at-law ;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $50,000,000,  divided 
into  500,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Gilmer,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Edgar  Rodolphe  Eugene  Chevrier,  barrister- 
at-law;  and  others— all  of  Ottawa.  Capital  $60,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Ottawa. 

Brantford  Washing  Machine  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Stephen 
Alfred  Jones,  barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Brantford.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Brantford. 

Electric  Stampings,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Michael  Joseph  O'Reilly  and 
Norman  Robert  Kay,  barristers-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Hamilton.  Capital  $100,- 
000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Hamilton. 

The  International  Gypsum  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Daniel  Owen, 
of  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.,  barrister;  William  Francis  O'Connor,  of  Ottawa,  K.C.; 
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ami  other*.    Capital  $1,.*>(HMH>0.    Chief  place  of  business,  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S. 

The  nonunion  (las  Meter  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Sylvester 
M  <t<  •  ira<  meter  manufaetnrer :  and  ethers— all  of  London.  Capital  $500,000.  Chief 
phiee  of  business,  London. 

Hie  Mairoir  and  Newport  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
I1  \\  ■:  and  Orville  Sievwrighl  Tvndale.  advocates,  of  Montreal;  and  others. 
Capita,  sjeo.ium.  divided  into  L\000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
-Montreal. 

Victoria  Phoenix  Browing  Company  (1920),  Limited.  Incorporators:  Horace 
Edward  Newton,  airont  ;  Joseph  llilbeck  Wilson,  merchant;  and  others— all  of  Vic- 
toria.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Victoria. 

Br  tish  Canadian  Export  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Thomas  Andrew  Low 
I  rank  Depew  Viekers,  both  manufacturers ;  and  others — of  Renfrew;  John  Robin- 
son Osborne,  of  Ottawa.    Capital  $500,000',  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
1      ef  place  of  business,  Renfrew. 

British  Columbia. 

B.  W.  B.  Navigation  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $1,000,000.  Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 

an  Die  and  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited.    Capital  $300,000.  Registered 
office,  Vancouver. 

I  nadian  [ndustrial  Petroleum  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $100,000.  Regis- 
tered office,  Victoria. 

Liberator  Mining  Company  (non-personal  liability).  Capital  $1,000,000.  Regis- 
tered office,  Vancouver. 

Outland  Silver  Bar  Mines,  Limited  (non-personal  liability).  Capital  $500,000. 
Registered  office,  Victoria. 

Manitoba. 

John  Gunn  &  Sons,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Gunn,  Robert  Robertson 
Gunn,  Clyde  Lionel  Gunn,  Cecil  Herbert  Gunn,  contractors;  and  Edward  Patrick 
Garland,  barrister-at-law — all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

The  Winnipeg  Self-Locking  Concrete  Wall  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
oulter,  barrister-at-law;  Percy  J.  Procter,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all 
•  Winnipeg.    Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place 
of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Ontario. 

Progressive  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators :  James  Stewart  Morrison, 
accountant;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $2,000,000,  divided  into  2,000,000 
shares  of  $1  each.   Head  office,  Toronto. 

S  iperior  Oil  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Isaac  Pratt,  manager; 
Guy  Raymond  Roach,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Head  office,  Toronto. 

Provincial  Canners,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Harry  Franklin  Pillsworth,  con- 
r;  William  John  Daly,  of  Montreal;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into 
1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Cobourg. 

Stanley  Mills  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Sydney  Ellis  Wedd,  Roy 
rley  Whitehead  and  Bruce  Victor  McCrimmon,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.    Capital  $1,500,000.    Head  office,  Hamilton. 

Ontario  Production  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Albert  Ittis  and  Alex- 
ander Sayour,  merchants,  Toronto;  and  others.  Capital  $600,000,  divided  into  600,000 
shares  of  $1  each.   Head  office,  Toronto. 

Bailey-Drummond  Motor  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Robert  Wherry 
and  Wendell  Hurdman  Osborne,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capi- 
tal $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bwreau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  July  23,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 
60, 106 
11,155 
114,624 
106,586 
59,422 
48,400 
106,535 
95,667 

167,131 

146,602 
121,033 
409,966 
39,400 
10,553 
72 , 463 

Bushels. 
13,041 
1,619 
37,570 
26,244 
5,642 
36,210 
50,028 
115,591 

94,688 

38,644 
71,337 
43,403 
6,153 
10,965 
44,685 

Bushels. 

23,172 
1,587 
47,662 
22,340 
25,163 
18,114 
29,508 
48,380 
Closed. 
20,843 

36,035 
29,370 
26,583 
*716 
7,266 

on  ft/>o 

39, 263 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
11,496 
8,510 
2,233 
8,042 
1,025 
3,385 
2,114 
7,611 

3,255 

4,183 
2,737 
7,516 
2,554 
423 
2, 144 

Bushels. 

107,815 
42,831 
302,935 
163,212 
129,611 
146,642 
188,185 
286,856 

285,960 

229,930 
391,298 
612,924 
66,279 
29,207 

-1  TO  IOC* 

173,766 

19,960 
100,846 

G.  T.  Pacific  

38,359 
40,523 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

19,607 
43 
4,466 

■%  nn    O0 1 

166,821 
125,456 
18,888 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators  

CI        1        a               /~i              /-*«            .       T711  j 

15, 211 

1,569,653 

595,820 

374,570 

550, 180 

67,228 

3,157,451 

225,734 

110,375 

36,840 

82 

373,031 

Oft/3    rv  «7  o 

226,078 
360, 598 
415,902 
7,591 

7, 101 
14,764 
160,602 
1,765 

325 
1,503 
13,231 

18,321 
20,412 

68 

251 , 825 
397,277 
591,028 
9,356 

1,225 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . . . 

1,010,169 

184,232 

15,059 

38,801 

1,225 

1,249,486 

Midland — 

15,600 
108,020 
154,470 
411,369 

8,974 

24,574 
109,671 
163,970 
462,410 

1,651 
9,500 
1,732 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

49,309 

Goderich — 

590,892 
93,098 

19,748 

35,517 

6,217 

632,626 
93,098 

23,963 
_ 

5 

189,673 

1,176,697 
2SS.S93 
196,239 
3,861 
- 

West  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

3,832 

383 

Kingston — 

5 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.  . 

*       "       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 

189,673 

620,820 
171,982 
196,239 

107,774 
6,539 

443,398 
87,016 

23,356 

4,698 

3,861 

West  St.  John,  N.B..  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

♦U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porta— 
Portland,  Maine  

2,571,911 

170,411 

595,297 

23,356 

4,698 

3,365,673 

1,197,374 

743,795 

185,608 

125,152 

2,251,929 

Not 

reported . 

3,834 

3,834 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 
Total  Quantitv  in  Store.  . 

3,834 

3,834 

6,574,841 

1.804,633 

1.207. 374 

737. 571 

76,985 

10.401,404 

*Wcek  endinu  July  30  1920. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ended  July  23,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
(.Government 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,995,675 
1,022,837 
640,964 
162,141 
170,300 
30,511 
1,129,305 

No.  1  Northern 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

Noi  1  Wheat. 

No.  6  "   

Other.. 

327,397 
346,249 
158,475 
123,682 
94,131 
19,314 
500,405 

663,995 
176^ 733 
84,579 
4,599 
2,200 
5,398 
72,665 

1,004,283 
'499  ,'855 
397,910 
33,860 
73^969 
5,799 
556,235 

Totals  

Oats- 
No.  1  c.w. 

1,569,653 

1,010,169 

2,571,911 

5,151,733 

190,041 
211,275 
31,291 
59,194 
173,255 

OQ£  AC\1 

ZoO,4U< 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed 

140,001 
162,791 
14,235 
34,525 
129,934 

114, oo4 

2,543 
15,028 
"  17,056 
14,840 
19,521 

1  1  C   OA  A 

110, Z44 

47,497 
33,456 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed 

9,829 
23,800 
00, ozy 

Totals  

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W 

oyo, oZU 

1 9^9 
lo4, Z6A 

1 <U, 411 

QCft  AfiO 

you, 400 

324,928 
437,303 
113,867 

OU , 840 

47,983 

No.  3  C.W. 
No.  4  " 
Feed 

93,544 
202,506 
37,178 

1  ft  7KO 

iy, ioz 
21,590 

4,401 
4,495 
1,478 

71  1 
/ll 

3,974 

226,983 
230^302 
75' 211 

A  ft  QCO 

4U, 60Z 

22,419 

Other  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 
No.  2  C.W 

374,570 

15,059 

595,297 

984,926 

220,716 
70,525 
129,014 

1,336 
2,415 
16,873 

1  A    A  70 

14, 4/Z 

3,705 

23,356 

245,408 
72,940 
145,887 

14, 4/ Z 

133,630 

No.  3  C.W 

Other  

129,925 

Totals  

Rye — 

No.  1  C.W  

550,180 

38,801 

23,356 

612,337 

45,681 

10,989 
16,481 

No.  2  44   

45,681 

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

9,764 
11,783 

1,225 

Other  

.  .4,698 

Totals  

67,228 

1,225 

4,698 

73,151 

3,157,451 

1,249,486 

3,365,673 

7,772,610 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S.  Atlantic  Sea- 
hoard  Ports,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July  30,  1920,  with  com- 
parisons for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  SO,  1920—  _ 

Private       "  "   

Bushels. 

1,569,653 
225,734 
1,010,169 
1,197,374 

Bushels. 

1,587,798 
147,297 
239,317 

1,054,555 
3,834 
793,762 

Bushels. 

3,157,451 
373,031 
1,249,486 
2,251,929 
3,834 
3,365.673 

August  1,  1919 — 

2,571,911 

,6, 574, 841 

3,826,563 

10,401.404 

878,363 
236,398 
4,039,078 

3,865,207 
601,464 
3,351,623 

4,743,570 
837,862 
7,390,701 

5,153,839 

7,818,294 

12,9/2,133 

August  2,  1918 — 

43,029 
80,941 
3,007,924 

4,661,757 
837,131 
3,997,963 

4,704,786 
918,072 
7,005,887 

3,131,894 

9,496,851 

12,628,745 

Ann/not    Q       10  1*? 

5,580,058 
338,863 
3,264,279 

4,664,067 
134,991 
5,626,289 

10,244,125 
473,854 
8,8£0,568 

9,183,200 

10,425,347 

19,608,547 

AUQUSt  4,  W 'lb — 

Public  l  ei m inal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

10,373,164 
663,321 
6,570,070 

7,737,357 
131,690 
6,127,342 

18,110,521 
795,01-1 
12,697,412 

17,606,555 

13,996,389 

31,602,944 

.  I  ugust  5,  1915 — 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

Total  

1,363,817 
37,355 
726,970 

1,762,454 
57,578 
1,092,596 

3,126,271 
94,933 
1,819,569 

2,128,142 

2,912,628 

5,040,770 

JAPANESE  SHIPPING  LINE  TO  MAKE  VANCOUVER  A  REGULAR  PORT 

OF  CALL. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama, 
Japan,  who  has  recently  visited  Canada,  received  the  following  cable  from  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kwaisha  Shipping  Company,  Yokohama,  before  leaving  Vancouver  on  his 
return  to  Japan  : — 

"Considering  your  suggestion  all  our  Puget  Sound  liners  (each  1&,000  tons) 
make  call  at  Vancouver  fortnightly  commencing  August." 

Mr.  Eryan  had  been  in  negotiation  with  this  company  before  leaving  Japan,  and 
the  result  of  his  efforts  should?  prove  a  good  stimulant  to  trade  between  Canada  and 
that  country. 

718.6—5 
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duanl  fciea  of  U.S.  Grain  in  store,  received  and  shipped  at  the  Puhlic  Elevators 
in  the  East  for  the  week  ending*  July  30,  1920.  In  comparison  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depot  Harbour  

Bushels. 
177, 3S0 

Bushels. 
29,981 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
77,446 

Bushels. 

284,807 

261,659 

416,050 
902,807 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

261,659 

Tiflin.  G.T.P  

Port  MeNicoll.  C.P.R  

Harbour  Commrs.  1  and  2  

Same  period  last  vear  

275,974 
546,083 

8,771 

66,114 

131,305 
284,783 

5,827 

1,261,096 

38,752 
518,219 

(id,  1 14 
158,413 

416,088 
372,504 

83,273 
1,014 

1,865,323 
1,050,150 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Bushe's. 
467,414 

Bushels. 
177,380 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
620,557 
4,200 
183,852 
97,060 





253,086 



125,943 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Harbour  Commissioners  1  and  2 — 

14,758 

210,955 
40,309 

371,225 

2,57 







258,228 

325,319 



COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  BRANCH  SEEKS  ADDRESS  OF  AUTHOR  OF 
RETURNED  SOLDIER  TRADE  INQUIRY. 

A  number  of  communications  have  been  received  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  regarding  Returned  Soldiers'  Trade- 
Inquiry,  No.  59,  which  reads  as  follows : — 

59  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  wjio  qualified'  for  a 
commission  with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  City,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage." 

Through  an  inadvertence  in  filing,  the  original  of  this  application  was  misplaced, 
and  a  search  is  now  being  made,  in  order  that  the  address  may  he  obtained,  to  place 
this  inquirer  in  touch  with  his  correspondents.  To  facilitate  this  connection,  any  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  Returned  Soldiers'  Trade  Inquiry  No.  59,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch. 
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Preliminary  statement  of  grains  ground  and  products  produced  therefrom  in 

Eastern  Canada.  June,  1920. 

Eastern  Division. 


(jrain. 

Quantity  of  Bushels  ground  during 
month. 

Merchant. 

Custom 
or 

exchange. 

On  hand. 

Wheat  

552,925 
253,314 
9,541 
5,462 
51,163 
1,075 
5,281 
554 

108,571 
26,476 
15,929 
267 
1,495 
5,118 
884 
54.634 

412,407 
153,082 
20,798 
1,942 
20,493 
660 
3,328 

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Corn  

Buckwheat  

Peas  

Mixed  grains  

Products  Ground. 


Wheat  Flour  Standard. 


Unit  of  Quantity  groundn 
Measure.        during  month. 


Brls. 
196  lbs. 


Spring . . . 
W'inter. . 
Blended 
Total... 


Patents — 
Spring. . . 
Winter. . 
Blended 
Total... 


Clears — 

Spring. . . 
Winter . . 
Blended . 
Total.... 


Low  Grade  or  Feed — 

Shorts  and  middlings  

Bran  

Oat  Meal  

Rolled  oats  

Barley — Pot  and  pearl  

Flour  and  meal  

Rye — Flour  and  meal  

Corn — Flour  

Meal  

Cracked  

Buckwheat  flour  

Peas — Meal !  

Split  

Feed  not  otherwise  specified 


Tons 
Lbs. 


Tons. 


7186— 5£ 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending-  July  30,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 
1,407,094 
1.501.251 
6,214 

Bush. 
24 1 , 554 
123,057 
135, S34 

Bush. 
156, 109 
1 14,201 
27,749 

Bush. 
75,607 
21,270 
1,111 

Bush. 
11,020 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1,891,3S4 
1,789,779 
171,130 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail... 

222 

Privatk  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

430,099 
249,978 
220,134 

341,472 

49, 149 

820,720 
249,978 
612,119 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail... 

338,762 

53,146 

77 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


49,712 
598,898 


Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Geor3I\n  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail. 

Shipments  Rail. 


7,865 
506, 184 


22,122 
72,104 


2,491 
1,427 


16,121 
16,443 


1,113 
2,740 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Shipments  Rail. . . 


1,547,318 
1,469,836 


35,185 


48,059 
32,665 


1,595,377 
1,537,686 


Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel . 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 


200,466 
8,707 
212,222 
25,580 


80,253 

9,748 

80,253 

6,680 

280,719 
18,455 

292,475 
32,260 


St.  Lawrence  Ports 


Receipts  Vessel. 

125,282 
996,084 
869,736 
686, 162 

20,028 
46,409 
119,653 
45,661 

76,075 
155,415 
282,491 
1,015 

221,385 
1,221,264 
1,271,880 

732,838 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

23,356 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel . . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel . 
Rail... 
Vessel . 
Rail... 


1,873,066 
1,004,791 
1,081,958 
2,181,578 


20,028 
56,157 
119,653 
87,526 


204,387 
155,415 
362,744 
33,680 


23,356 

2,097,481 
1,239,719 
1,564,355 
2,302,784 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

2,700 
2,649 

2,700 
2,649 

Shipments  Vessel. . 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

1504.  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Established  Glasgow  importer  wishes  to 
place  the  following  order  for  immediate  delivery:  240  case-  preserved  pears,  2-lb.  size; 
130  cases  pineapples,  1-lb.  size;  160  cases  pineapples,  2-lb.  size;  360  cases  peeled 
tomatoes,  2-lb.  size;  240  cases  gallon  apples,  10-lb.  size;  130  cases  apricots,  2-lb.  size; 
125  cases  tinned  peas,  1-lb.  size;  240  cases  tinned1  peas,  2-lb.  size;  340  cases  preserved 
ginger,  1-lb.  size;  126  cases  preserved  ginger,  2-lb.  size;  280  cases  assorted1  canned 
vegetables,  2-lb.  size ;  140  cases  assorted  canned  vegetables,  1-lb.  size.  Prices  to  be  quoted 
c.u.f.  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  or  Clyde  port.  Official  contract  numbers  to  be  given,  and 
number  of  tins.  Number  of  jars  to  each  case.  Official  addressed  envelope  to  accom- 
pany quotation.  Contract  numbers  and  further  particulars  of  order  obtainable  on 
application  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Comme  «•  . 
quoting  File  No.  20116. 

1505.  Vegetable  Extracts  antd  Canned  Fish. — A  well  recommended  firm  of  com- 
mission agents  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  desire  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Canadian 
producers  of  vegetable  extracts  and  canned  fish. 

1506.  Canned  fruits. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  import  canned  fruits. 

1507.  Evaporated  apples. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of 
evaporated  apples. 

1508.  Grains,  cereals,  etc. — A  Roman  house  would  act  as  representative  for  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  the  above. 

1509.  Corn  starch. — A  Manchester  firm,  now  purchasing  from  the  United  States 
would  like  to  receive  offers  and  samples  of  pearl  and  powdered  corn  starch,  potato 
starch  and  wheat  flour,  and  glucose. 

1510.  Confectionery. — A  firm  of  representative-  in  Rome  would  be  glad  to  gel 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  open  up  business  relations  with  Italy  in  the 
foregoing. 

1511.  Foodstuffs. — A  very  important  Milanese  firm  is  willing  to  buy  foodstuffs  in 
Canada  and  would  also  act  as  representatives.  This  firm  has  branch  offices  in  Berne, 
(Switzerland),  Barcelona,  Constantinople,  and  Sofia. 

1512.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Rome  wishes  to  represenl  Canadian  firms  wish- 
ing to  do  business  with  Italy  in  food  products. 

1513.  Foodstuffs. — A  house  in  Rome  state  their  desire  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  foodstuffs. 

1514.  Food  products. — A  very  well  known  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa 
would  like  to  open  up  correspondence  with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  food  products. 

1515.  Food  products. — An  old  established  firm  in  Genoa  wishes  to  represenl  ('una 
dian  firms  exporting  food  products  to  Italy. 
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1516.  Food  products.    A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa,  Italy,  state  their 

drv.iv  t"  lvpivsont  Canadian  linns  in  the  foregoing. 

L51T.  Natural  products.  A  house  in  Anemia,  Italy,  is  desirous  of  purchasing  in 

Canada  natural  products. 


Fish    Cured  and  Canned. 

1518.  Codfish  and  tinned  fish.— A  most  important  limited  company  in  Milan 
is  interested  in  importing  the  foregoing  from  Canada. 

L519,  Dried  fish,  codfish  oil,  etc. — A  Leghorn,  Italy,  firm  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  tinns  dealing  in  dried  fish  and  codfish  oil. 

I  ">-•>.  Tinned  fish.—  A  house  in  Genoa,  Italy,  inquires  for  Canadian  tinned  fish. 

L521,  Dried  and  salte,d  fish. — A  firm  in  Ortona  a  Mare,  Italy,  would  buy  on  its 
own  a<v,>unt  the  foregoing  products  or  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian  firms. 

L522.  Dried  fish  and  food  products. — A  .firm  in  Bari,  Italy,  would  be  glad'  to 
lY.-in  Canadian  firms  doing  business  in  the  above. 

1523.  Canned  salmon. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
packers  of  a  cheap  line  of  pink  salmon,  4-8  x  1-lb.  .tins  to  a  case,  which  are  required 
to  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Cyprus. 

L524.  Codfish,  tinned  fish,  natural  products,  etc. — A  firm  of  commission  agents 
in  Siracusa,  Italy,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firms  in  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

5.  Dried  and  salted  fish,  heavy  chemicals,  etc. — An  important  Koman  house 
is  most  anxious  to  secure  exclusive  agencies  in  the  above. 

1526,  Canned  fish. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  from  exporters 
of  canned  salmon  and  lobsters. 

1527.  Salmon. — A  very  important  company  in  Milan  would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider offers  in  the  above  from  Canadian  exporters.    The  firm  woukl  also  act  as  agents. 

L528.  Codfish,  tinned  fish,  etc. — A  most  important  firm  in  Naples  with  branch 
office  in  Genoa  is  disposed  to  do  business  with  Canadian  firms  in  the  foregoing. 

1520.  Codfish. — A  very  important  limited  company  in  Naples  with  branch  offices 
in  Genoa,  Trieste  and  Bari,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  cod'fish. 

L530.  Tinned  and  dried  fish. — A  Genoese  house  is  anxious  to  secuis  Canadian 
representation  in  the  above. 

1 .  Dried  and  salted  fish. — An  important  Genoese  company  -wishes  to  buy  the 
foregoing  in  Canada. 

Wood,  Pulp  and  Paper  Products. 

1532.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Eoumania  is  anxious  to  receive  quotations 
and  samples  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  writing,  blotting  and  silk 
papers.    Following  is  a  table  of  sizes  and  weights  of  papers  used  in  Koumania: — 

Size.  'Weight  per  1.000  sheets. 

34  x  42  centimetres  from  6 — 12  kilograms. 

42  x  68  "    ,   *'  12—25 

38  x  48  "    8— 10b 

40  x  50  "  .   "  12—30 

50  x  80  "   ..."  24—40        "  n 

42  x  52  "    '*  1C— 16  *Vr 

44  x  56  "    16 — 24  *v 

  "  5—12 

54  x  84  "    "  2.5—40        "  I 

50  x  65  "    "  24—40 

58  x  80  "   -.     "  18—30 

80x116  "    "  40—^60 

65  x  96  "    "  25—80 

The  centimetre  approximates  .3937  mches. 
The  kilogram  approximates  2.204  lb. 
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1533.  Woodpulp. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  woodpulp,  or 
would  represent  manufacturers  of  same. 

1534.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Calcutta,  India,  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  different  classes  of  paper  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

1535.  Kraft  papers. — Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  Krr.it  papers. 

1536.  Woodenware. — Importer  in  Scotland  is  prepared  to  open  negotiations  with 
Canadian  firms  who  manufacture  washboards,  and  clothespegs ;  also  handle  rakes,  hoes, 
and  digging  forks. 

1537.  Dowels. — A  London  firm  of  South  African  merchants  are  inquiring  for 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dowels  required  for  direct  shipment  to 
South  Africa. 

1538.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  all  kinds  of 
timber. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

1539.  Flaxseed. — Scotch  flax  scutchers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  flax- 
seed growers  next  spring.    Their  requirements  for  this  season  are  already  arranged  for. 

1510.  Knitting  needles,  etc. — A  London  firm  ask  for  the  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  can  fill  orders  for  steel  knitting  needles,  aluminium  knitting  pins, 
tatting  shuttles  and  crochet  forks. 

1541.  Jewellery  and  watchcases. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  rolled 
gold  jewellery,  clocks,  watches  and  especially  watchcases. 

1542.  Office  supplies. — Scotch  firm  would  be  interested  to  receive  communica- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  might  desire  representation  for  office  furni- 
ture and  loose-leaf  ledgers. 

1543.  Chemical  fertilizes,  sulphate  of  copper,  agricultural  machinery. — A  firm 
in  Naples  wishes  to  buy  on  its  own  account  the  foregoing. 

1544.  Natural  products,  drugs,  medicinal  products,  etc. — A  very  favour;il>  y 
known  firm  in  Milan  would  be  very  glad  to  purchase  in  Canada  natural  products, 
drugs,  medicinal  products,  etc. 

1545.  Chemicals. — An  American  company  wishes  to  secure  in  Canada  supplies 
of  the  following  chemicals:  arsenic  metal,  99  per  cent;  potassium  per  sulphate,  CP.; 
ammonium  persulphate,  CP. 

1546.  Pipe  stems. — A  Manchester  firm  can  import  large  quantities  of  vulcanite 
tobacco  pipe  stems.  Sample  should  accompany  prices.  (A  sample  of  the  product 
desired  is  on  file,  upon  reference  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce). 

1547.  Lamps. — Scotch  manufacturer  and  importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  makers  of  lamp  chimney  globes  and  burners  of  all  kinds;  incandescent 
globes  and  burners ;  stable  lanterns  (ordinary  coal  blast  type  with  J-inch  wick)  ; 
carbide  pit  lamp  for  coal  miners  (style  of  American  "  Jnstrite  ")• 

1548.  Technical  articles. — A  firm  in  Pome  would  be  interested  in  get  tin.-:'  in 
touch  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for  technical  articles. 

1549.  Sleighs. — A  London  company  ask  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  can  quote  for  sleighs  suitable  for  carrying  wood  fuel. 

1550.  Enamelware. — Scotch  importers,  desire  to  import  enamel  kettles  and  tea- 
pots (British  types  only). 

1551.  Iron  and  steel  products. — Glasgow  firm  desires  to  import  any  of  these 
products. 
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Representation  Abroad. 

L552.  Representation  in  Switzerland.  A  well  recommended  commission  firm  in 
i  offers  its  services  as  representative  of  Canadian  exporters. 

Representation  in  Ukraine  and  Southern  Russia. — An  established  broker 
in  Sebastopol,  Crimea,  member  of  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  "Russia, 
with   wide   experience   ami    intimate  knowledge  of   the  Don,  Vnchan,  Terek,  and1 
Caucasus  areas,  wishes  to  be  placed  i  Qtouch  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  antici- 
tl  ■   reopening  of  trading  with  the  outside  world.    Tie  expresses  the  utmost  con- 
rid,  nee  in  the  openings  for  Canadian  goods  in  those  districts,  and1  particularly  desires 
Canadian  connections  for  the  following  purposes:  the  supply  of  Russian  govern- 
ment.- and  Russian  railway  administrations,  with  all  manner  of  rolling  stock  and  equip  - 
-  and  locomotives,  rails  and  machinery,  and  all  manner  of  instruments, 
pi  [iances  and  materials.    The  supply  of  governments,  co-operatives,  and1  merchants 
with  the  following  imports:  Boots  and  shoes,  leathers,  textiles  in  all  types  of  manu- 
facture, agricultural  machinery  and  tools,  electrical  appliances,  power  engines,  motor 
rs,  typewriters,  stationeries  and  papers,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  turpentine.    The  con- 
struction  of  steamships,  for  sea  and  river  traffic. 

L564.  Reurecentation  in  Chile. — Established  Canadian  exporter,  thirteen  years  in 
Chile,  with  fluent  Spanish,  and  representatives  in  Chile,  is  interested  in  furthering 
<  <  n  the  wesl  coast  of  South  America  and  Canada.    Shipments  of  Canadiar 
canned  goods  have  already  been  successfully  made,  and  this  exporter  wishes  to  be 
d  in  touch  with  any  Canadian  manufacturers  who  would  consider  this  market, 
g  the  mos1  suitable  products  for  shipment  to  Chile  would1  be  foodstuffs  such  as 
a  Ited  and  canned  fish,  fruit,  packing  house  products,  condensed  milk,  cheese, 
r,  lours  and!  mineral  waters;  also  chemicals  such  as  calcium  carbide,  oxygen, 
potassium  chlorate,  caustic  soda,  calcined1  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sheep  dips. 


OPENING  FOR  MOTOR  TRACTORS  IN  FORMOSA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Agricultural  motor-tractors  were  first  used  on  sugar  plantation  work  in  the  early 
summer  of  1910,  writes  H'.M.  Acting  Consul  at  Tamsui.  At  present  there  appear  to 
nty  of  such  tractors  in  use  in  the  Island.  All  are  of  American  manu- 
facture find  range  up  to  75  horsepower  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  They  were 
imported  through  the  medium  of  a  British  firm. 

Two  of  the  sugar  companies  have  more  tractors  on  order,  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  third  is  also  about  to  make  uisie  of  them. 

Those  companies  which  have  tractors  already  in  use  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
them,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  number  of  the  other  companies  will  follow  sudt 
in  the  course  of  time. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  opening  which  may  exist  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
tractors  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  area  under  sugar-cane  in  Formosa  is,  in  an 
_'<•  year,  about  250,000  acres.  There  are  probably  over  thirty  companies  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  1,000,000  yen  each  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry.  The  aggre- 
gate authorized  capital  of  these  companies  is  over  200,000,000  yen,  one-half  of  which 
has  been  called  up.  One  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  40,000,000  yen  and 
three  others  a  capital  of  25,000,000  yen  each.  Nearly  all  the  older-established  con- 
ferns  have  been  making  enormous  profits  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  present 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  pushing  the  sale  of  modern  appliances  and  machinery. 
Competition,  however,  will  become  increasingly  difficult  as  time  goes  on. 
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RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi* 
tions  are  satisfactory. 

56.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  sellincr  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 
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f>7.  R.S.  Kx-na\al  ollieer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  R.S.    Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.    Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

R.S.  A  returned  business  man,  aged  4o,  very  active,  wh  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission  with  statT  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada. 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
rts  E  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
:  qi  ti  >ns  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
□  i  ufacturers5  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  R.S. —A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
ailing  -;  <  -man  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 

'cave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  "was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1012,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

c>  L  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.    Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 

66.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
teral  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 

for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

67.  R.S. — Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopatamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mcsopatamia. 
They  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  bo+h  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
concrete  posts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  August  11;  Prince  Frederick 
With  elm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  23;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September 
1;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  S. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  14;  Canadian  Trapper, 
Canad'an  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  17 ;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  21;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  21; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  24;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
August  28. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  about  August  10;  Montezuma,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  10;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  13;  Canadian  Raider, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  14;  Verentia,  Cunard 
Line,  about  August  17;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  17;  Dunbridge, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  18  ;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  20;  Bosworth, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  27;  Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  28;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  August  14;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  August  21;  Scandi- 
navian, C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Louisiana,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  22; 
Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  August  31;  Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 16. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  11; 
Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  18. 

To  Hull. — Rossano,  Furness  Line,  about  August  — 

To  Leith. — Caimgowan,  Thomson  Line,  about  August  10;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  about  September  6. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  about  August  12. 
To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  31. 

To  Antwerp. — Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  August  10;  Batsford. 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  17 ;  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  August  18 ; 
Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  27;  Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
August  28. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  28. 
To  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head,  Plead  Line,  about  August  28. 
To  Havre. — Scotian ,  C.P.O.S.,  about  August  13;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S..  about 
Auf>""ct  °o 

To  French  Ports. — Alston,  Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  August  15. 
To  Bordeaux. — Manoa,   Francanda    Line    (Canada   Steamship   Lines,  general 
agents),  about  August  5. 

To  St.  Nazaire. — Alston,  Marine  Navigation  Co.,  about  August  1.5. 
To  Sweden. — Bia,  Manchester  Liners,  early  September. 

*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Sol  ra  AFRICA  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay). — New  Brighton*  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  15;  New  Bruns- 
wick, Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  30. 

I  ■  WEST  AFRICA  (Dakar,  Sierre  Leone,  Seceondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — A 
er,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  31. 

1  Aistralasi  an  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — OHra,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  August  20. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario. — Hostilws,  Houston  Line,  about 
Angus!  80. 

To  Rio  it  Janeiro.  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Clovi'rninent   Merehant   Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  10. 

To  Barbados,  TRINIDAD,  and  Dk.mkrara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Murine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25. 

Ho  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine.  Ltd1.,  about  August  20. 

ro  Sr.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd..  about  August  27. 

To  [ndia  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25;  City  of  Agra,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about 
August  30;  ffalesius,  Houston  Lines,  about  September  25. 

From  St.  John. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Boyal 
Mai]  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  August  22. 

From  Halifax. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exchange,  Eurness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about 
August  15. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  August 

20. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Earquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  August  15. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  August  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Wairima,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about 
August  16;  Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
September  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  about  August  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.,  about  August  IV. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  about  August  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S., 
about  September  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asm,  C.P.G.S.  Line,  about  August  26. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
oi  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Annuaire  du  Canada,  1910. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  wifh  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada.  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4;  1901,  Vol.  1;  Population, 

1901,  Vol.  3;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly,  Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Elections  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.     (English  and  French.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917,  1918. 
Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Casada,  1908. 
Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on    a   Dispute   between   the   Bell   Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1890-1909,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Track  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*vith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 
Webb,    Canadian  Government    Trade    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


a  s 

mlaatoner,  Reoonqulata  No.  46.  Buenos 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

IV  H.  Koss.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
ch.mge  Building.  Melbourne.  Coble  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Q.  B.  Johnson.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.     Address  for  letters — Calxa 
P.O    Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  office,  Rua 

GOAQahrea  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  AdUlress.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  13  Nanking  Road.  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.   Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermih. 

I  ndia. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c,o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House.  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main    street,     Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.   Egan,    Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John    street,     Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent.  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C  K  Pontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4.  Chris- 
tian';*-   Norwav      Cable  Address  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp.  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent.  Nassau,  Bahamas 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMM  ISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon.  Director.  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  14  63  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  , 

Netherlands: 

Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Don,m  . 

Colombia'  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

,  Peru: 
Lcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt:  c   ■'  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden  : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India:  Switzerland' 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Intelligence. 

Uruguay: 

Italy.  -      Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and   Newfoundland,   248    St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta,  India,  that 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(  lie  vised  to  September  15}  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 
(.  ullers  Act. 

Fleet  ric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
(i;is  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Cuain  Art. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trai'.f  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Animal  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Brlletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

\  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Y  I.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913.  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  1915,  Occupations. 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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TRADE  WITH  ST.  PIERRE-MIQUELON. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  B.  Nicholson. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  July  14, 1920. — St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  the  only  French 
possession  in  the  North  Atlantic,  is  distant  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  235  miles, 
and  from  North  Sydney  about  190  miles.  The  group  of  islands  is  regarded  locally 
as  being  only  two  islands,  namely,  St.  Pierre  and  Dog  Island  one,  and  Grande  and 
Little  Miquelon  the  other. 

The  importance  of  the  colony  is  entirely  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  Great  Banks 
off  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  population,  which  numbered  in  more  pros- 
perous days  eight  to  ten  thousand,  is  said  now  to  be  less  than  four  thousand.  In 
former  years  the  fishery  was  prosecuted  by  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels,  which  made  from 
three  to  five  trips  to  the  fishing  grounds  each  season.  The  season  lasts  from  five  to 
six  months,  and  ends  in  October.  As  sailing  vessels  became  old  and  unseaworthy 
they  dropped  from  the  fleet  automatically,  and'  not  having  been  replaced  by  new 
vessels,  a  type  of  trawler  was  developed  which  is  regarded  as  being  specially  suitable 
for  the  Bank  fishery.  One  of  these  trawlers  while  returning  recently  from  the  fishing 
grounds  to  St.  Pierre  with  its  first  catch  went  ashore  and  was  expected  to  become 
a  total  loss. 

La  Morue  Francaise  is  the  largest  and  most  important  concern  in  the  Colony, 
and  will  employ  about  twenty-six  trawlers  this  season,  while  a  new  firm,  Poret  &  Cie, 
and  building  six  new  trawlers  in  France  and  erecting  a  large  general  supply  store 
and'  warehouse  in  St.  Pierre  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  former  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Trawlers  are  provisioned  for  the  voyage  before  leaving  France  for  the  fishing 
grounds  with  practically  everything  required  except  perishable  goods,  such  as  fres:i 
meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  commodities  that  are  not  supplied  in  France  are  mostly 
imported  from  Canada. 

The  public  works  in  course  of  construction  are:  a  cold  storage  plant  nearing 
completion,  a  pier  in  connection  therewith,  and  a  breakwater  to  protect  the  pier.  It 
was  also  currently  reported  that  the  southeast  passage  to  the  roadstead'  was  likely 
to  be  closed  by  a  concrete  breakwater  extending  from  Dog  [sland  to  a  point  opposite 
on  the  St.  Pierre  shore,  and  will  be  from  three-eighths  of  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in 
length,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000.  This  project,  how- 
ever, is  not  regarded  favourably  by  leading  merchants  and  citizens,  who  claim  that 
closing  the  southeast  pass-qg?  would  result  in  refainin<r  ice  in  the  harbour,  which  is 
now  open  all  the  year,  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  would'  practically  close  the  harbour 
to  mid-winter  shipping. 

Although  Canada  participated  in  a  fair  share  of  the  colony's  import  trade  during 
the  Canadian  fiscal  year  1919,  merchants  claim  that,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in 
French  currency  of  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  importations  must  until  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  exchange  situation  be  limited  to  actual  necessities. 
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The  steamer  Pro  Putria.  the  mail  boat  owned  by  La  Morue  Francaise  Secheries 
fa  1  ecamp  and  subsidized  by  the  French  Covenimcnt,  is  supposed  to  make  regular 
weekly  trips  from  North  Sydney  and  one  trip  a  month  from  Halifax  during  the 
If  as  l  to  December  M  and  fortnightly  sailings  from  Halifax  only,  from 
January  1  to  April  ;>0.    Practically  all  freight  comes  into  St.  Pierre  on  the  Pro  Patria. 

Frequently  consignees  are  drawn  on  through  the  banks,  bill  of  lading  being 
attached  to  drafts  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  payment  before  goods  are  delivered. 
This  IB  seldom  useful,  as  practically  any  merchant  can  obtain  his  goods  without  the 
relative  bill  of  lading,  even  though  it  be  made  out  in  the  usual  form  of  an  order  B/L, 
that  is.  in  the  name  of  the  shipper  or  the  bank.  It  therefore  frequently  happens  that 
1 1  a 1  banks  are  in  possession  of  drafts  and  bills  of  lading  some  weeks  after  the  goods 
have  been  delivered. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  St.  Pierre  amounted  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  about 

7,  ."oil  francs,  and  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  colony's  foreign  trade  is  expected 

will  be  available  in  due  course. 

Except  i'1  regard  to  foodstuffs  the  St.  Pierre  market  requires  medium  grade  and 
rock  bottom  prices  of  attractively  finished  goods,  and  is  partial  to  Canadian  manu- 
factures when  it  is  inconvenient  to  import  from  France.  Having  the  coveted  advan- 
tage of  proximity,  and  with  a  steamship  service  from  North  Sydney  and  Halifax, 
Canadian  exporters  should  be  in  a  position  to  practically  supply  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Colony,  which  consist  of  flour,  fresh  meat,  butter  and  cheese,  vegetables,  live 
animal-,  woollen  clothing,  leather  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  kerosene  oil,  tinned 

ta,  hats  and  caps,  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  roofing  materials,  paint,  condensed 
milk  and  cream,  apples,  canned  and  pickled  salmon,  etc. 

Commodities  that  may  now  be  required  in  St.  Pierre  can  be  ascertained'  by  com- 
municating with  importers,  names  of  whom  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quot- 
ing file  No.  18556. 

The  fallowing  statement  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
showing  the  principal  exports  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  should  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

Statement  of  Principal  Exports  from  Canada  to  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  during  the 
1     months  ended  March  31,  1919,  with  corresponding  Rates  of  Duty  in  the 
Import  Tariff  of  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. 


Canadian  Exports. 
Articles. 


Value. 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon  Tariff. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Equivalent 

Rate 
franc  taken 
at  19-3c. 

S 

kg. 

fr.  c. 

793 

17,624 

150 

677 

Free. 

Free. 

144 

1,000 

1,337 

Clothing,  cotton-linen,  hemp  (170)... 

100 

90  00 

cwt. 

$7  88 

Woollen  clothing  (171)  

100 

100  00 

cwt. 

8  76 

Oiled  clothing  (172)  

100 

140  00 

cwt. 

12  26 

15,040 

Cotton  hosiery,  made  up  (167)  

100 

25  00 

cwt. 

2  19 

100 

70  00 

cwt. 

6  13 

Gloves  and  mittens,  socks  and  other 

articles   of   hand-knitted  coarse 

wool  (169)  

100 

20  00 

cwt. 

1  75 

2,450 

100 

120  00 

cwt. 

10  50 

30 

Beer  (89)  

hectolitre  4  00 

gal. 

0  03 

3, 030| Whisky  (91)  

50  00 

gal. 

0  37 

517  Wines,  grape  (86)  

25  00 

gal. 

0  18 

644!Books  in  any  language  (176)  

Free. 

Free. 

Animals,  living — 
Cattle,  one  year  old  or  less 
Cattle  over  one  year  old. . . 
Horses  over  one  year  old. . 

Poultry  

Sheep,  one  year  old  or  less, 
Sheep,  over  one  year  old... . 
Swine  

Clothing,  n.o.p  

Hats  and  caps  

Ale  and  beer  

Whisky  

Wines  

Books  
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V  alue. 

ot.  l^ierre-Miquelon  laritl. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Equivalent 

Rate! 
franc  taken 
at  19 -3c. 

kg. 

fr.  c. 

9^7 
ZOt 

100 

4  00 

cwt. 

0  35 

9A 

100 

8  00 

cwt. 

0  70 

1  A  O 

14z 

Wall  covering  (175)  

IUU 

8  00 

cwt. 

0  70 

339 

Paper,  rough  and  paper  bags  (175). . . 

100 

8  00 

cwt. 

0  70 

000 

Various. 

sal 

oU4 

100 

8  00 

cwt. 

0170 

1,348 

T">  /no  a  \ 

100 

2  00 

cwt. 

0  18 

00 

T ">  ,  1   „ /nr  J  \ 

1  An 
IUU 

40  00 

cwt. 

3  50 

o^O 

100 

0  25 

cwt. 

01.02 

/M  KAK 

44 , oyo 

 i  /-ino\ 

Free. 

Free. 

1  AAA 

1 ,  ouu 

Various. 

/l  QOA 

if  „  •  ii  ' „   / o /; \ 

1  AA 
IUU 

A  KA 
U  OU 

cwt. 

0  04 

9  999 

100 

0  50 

cwt. 

0  04 

1   91  Q 

Various. 

1  AQ1 
1 ,  Uol 

Bran  ol  any  cereal  (oo;  

100 

0  60 

cwt. 

0  05 

1,944 

1  AA 
IUU 

A   1  K 
U  10 

cwt. 

0  01 

A  a  <?on 

4u, ozy 

T^l  . .  f  1  ,,  x.  /on\ 

100 

0  35 

cwt. 

0  03 

/ ,  iyo 

Sweet  and  other  biscuits  (51)  

100 

0  OU 

cwt. 

0  48 

Biscuits  and  bread  (37)  

100 

2  00 

cwt. 

0  18 

1 1  A 
I1U 

Coffee  (53)  

100 

7  30 

cwt. 

0  63 

Zl , oiy 

Lobsters  and  salmon  preserved  in 

natural  state   

1  flA 

1UU 

1  A  AA 
1U  UU 

cwt. 

0  88 

1, 14Z 

14, oOo 

Canned  fish  if  taken  as  unenumer- 

OA 

8% 

446 

Various. 

113 

Table  fruits,  dried  (44)  

1  AA 

IUU 

q  An 
o  UU 

cwt. 

0  27 

&,  400 

1  3 
16 

t  resh  iruits  (.41;  

_ 

r  ree. 

Free. 

060 

1  997 

Table  fruits,  canned  or  preserved  (45) 

1  AA 
IUU 

(X  AA 
0  UU 

cwt. 

0  54 

o,  lol 

Various. 

• 

1,  0<Z 

Milk,  condensed  (,14)  

1  AA 
IUU 

1  A  AA 
1U  UU 

cwt. 

0  88 

1  KAQ 

6,  04y 

Butter,  fresh,  melted  or  salt  (17). . . . 

1  AA 
IUU 

fi  AA 
o  UU 

cwt. 

0  69 

Z,  ZOO 

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 

O  99A 

4,  6Z0 

Eggs  of  poultry  or  game  (12)  

Free. 

a  nil 
0,  //  / 

1  AA 
IUU 

1  PA 
6  OU 

cwt. 

0  32 

1    01  1 1 

l.oll 

Meat,  salted  or  smoked  and  dried  (3) 

1  no 

IUU 

9  nn 

cwt. 

A  ID 

U  lo 

A    A  fiQ 

4,  40o 

Free — 

Free. 

AOR 

4/0 

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 

100 

Game,  dead  (5)  

Free. 

Free. 

1,844 

Meat,  salted  or  smoked  and  dried  (3 

m  nn 

)  IUU 

9  n 
&  u 

Ocwt. 

018 

1  KQ9 

1 , 06 A 

Free. 

Free. 

^  91 

0,  Zlo 

Pork,  fresh  (2)  

Free. 

Free. 

55 

1  AA 
IUU 

1  n  aa 

1U  UU 

cwt. 

0  88 

471 

Poultry,  dead  (5)  

Free. 

Free. 

394 

Other,  salted  (6)  

1  AA 

IUU 

9  AA 
Z  UU 

cwt. 

0  18 

Free. 

Free. 

3, 190 

...  . 

Bonbons,  candied  iruits  (50)  

1  AA 
1UU 

n  aa 

0  UU 

cwt. 

0  53 

Sugar,  refined  (48)  

1  AA 

IUU 

a  riA 
0  UU 

cwt. 

0  53 

iz, ooy 

9, 021 

Free. 

yoo 

TT   Vxlrtr.        f»./\nU  /'TON 

Free. 

1  OA7 

1 ,  Zvi 

Preserved,  dried,  husked  or  shelled 

(80)..,  

1  f>A 

IUU 

o  00 

cwt. 

0  27 

4,096 

Fresh  vegetables  (78)  

Free. 

Vegetables,  salted  or  pickled  (79)  

100 

6  00 

cwt 

0  53 

4, 032 

Skins  and  hides,  prepared,  of  all 

1   •    .  1 _   /I  nl  \ 

100 

25  00 

cwt. 

2  19 

100 

40  00 

cwt. 

3  50 

17,467 

Ol  _     i   ^  j  /<  nr\ 

Pair. 

0  50 

pair. 

0  09 

117 
1  1  f 

100 

20  00 

cwt. 

1  75 

800 

Fish  oils  (24) 

100 

7  00 

cwt. 

0  61 

4,434 

Schist  oil  and  petroleum  (104)  

100 

6  00 

cwt. 

0  53 

Residues  of  petroleum  (106)  

100 

5  00 

cwt. 

0  44 

551 

Gasolene  (105)  

100 

7  00 

cwt. 

0  61 

557 

Olive  (58)  

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 

657 

1.  in  seed,  rapeseed  and  other  (59)  

100 

4  00 

cwt. 

0  35 

Volatil  oils  (60)  

100 

50  00 

cwt. 

4  37 

Canadian  Exports. 
Articles. 


Paper — 

Felt  and  roofing  

Paper  board  

Wall......7r  

Wrapping  

Other  

Stationery  

Brooms  and  whisks  

Brushes  

Cement  

Coal  

Drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals 

Corn  

Oats  

Other  grains  

Bran  

Cornmeal  

Wheat  flour  

Bread  and  biscuits  

Coffee  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Salmon,  pickled  

All  other  fish  

Fruits,  dried  

Apples,  fresh  

Berries,  fresh  

Other  fruits,  fresh  

Canned  

Groceries  

Milk  and  cream,  condensed 
Provisions^ — 

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Lard  

Meats,  bacon  

Beef,  fresh  

Canned  meat. . . . 

Game  

Hams  

Mutton  

Pork,  fresh  

Pork,  pickled  

Poultry  

Other  meats  

Sugar — 
Confectionery  

Sugar,  all  kinds,  n.o.p  

Vegetables — 

Potatoes  

Turnips  

Canned  

Other  vegetables  

Sole  leather  

Boots  and  shoes  

Harness  

Codfish  oil  

Oils,  mineral — 

Kerosene,  refined  

Naphtha  and  gasolene. . . 

Vegetable  

Other  
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( 'Madias  Exports 
Articles. 


BO*f) 


Kubber  t»>,>ts  and  slu>os 

Robber  slothing  

Kuhhor  hoso  

Hay  

Jewellery  

Bars  mih!  roils  

Fnginos,  gasolene  


Value. 


Hani  ware,  n.o.p  

Stovos  

1\h>1s.  hand  or  machine  

Wire  nails  

Wire...  

(  >ther  iron  anil  stool  

Shingles,  lath  and  corrugated 
rooting,  metallic  

Tin  manufactures  

Musical  instruments  

Optical,  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific apparatus  

Packages,  empty  

Paints  and  varnishes  


Plants,  trees  and  shrubs.. 

Seeds  

Starch  

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine. 


( 'of  ton  fabri 


Oilcloth  

Sails,  awnings,  tents  and  tar- 
paulins  

Woollens  

Bicycles  


Carriages  

Wagons  

Other  vehicles  

Vessels — 

Boats,  canoes  and  parts  — 

Ships  

Wood- 
Firewood   

Knees  and  futtocks  

Logs,  hemlock  

Srpuce  and  tamarack  

Lumber — Planks  and  boards. 

Shingles  

Staves  and  heading 

Masts  and  spars  

Timber,  square — Birch  

All  other  

Doors,  cashes,  and  blinds. .  . . 

Furniture  

Matches  

Mouldings,     trimming  and 
other  house  furnishings.. 
Spool  wood  and  spools  


Unenumerated  goods,  8% 


281 

424 
30 
62 

7  IS 

110 
7S-1 
826 

349 
943 
247 
759 
29") 
701 

327 
209 
225 


83 
2,087 
2,429 


7,366 


1,404 

1,091 
2,614 


44 


14,841 


185 


1 

Rate 

Equivalent 

St.  Piorre-Miquolon  Tariff. 

of 

Rate 

Duty. 

franc 

taken 

at  19 -3c. 

kg. 

fr.  c. 

Soap,  perfumed  (142)  

100 

12  00 

cwt. 

1  05 

Other  than  perfumed  (143)  

100 

6  00 

cwt. 

0  53 

Boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  (246)  

100 

40  00 

cwt. 

3  50 

Hubhor  clothing  (245) 

100 

70  00 

cwt. 

6  13 

Mfis.  of  rubber  (245)  

100 

70  00 

cwt. 

6  13 

r  odder  in  bulk  (83)  

Free. 

Fodder  in  bales  (82)  

100 

0  30 

cwt. 

0  03 

Jewellery  (191)  

100        500  00 

cwt. 

43  69 

Iron  or  steel  bars  (110)  

100 

2  50 

cwt. 

0  22 

Steam    engines,   steam   and  other 

motors  (200)  

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 

Various. 

Stoves  (201)  

100 

6  00 

cwt. 

0  53 

Tools  of  iron,  steel  or  copper  (204) . . . 

100 

9  00 

cwt. 

0  79 

Wire  nails  (214)  

100 

5  00 

cwt. 

0  44 

Iron  and  steel  wire  (111) 

100 

7  00 

cwt. 

0  61 

"Ferronnerie"  (210)  

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 

Sheet  iron,  tinned  iron  (111)  

100 

7  00 

cwt. 

0  61 

Mfgs.  of  tin  (223)  

100 

20  00 

cwt. 

1  75 

Fog  horns  (239)  

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 

Optical  and  scientific  apparatus  (252) 

Free. 

Free. 

Various. 

Spirit  varnish  and  turpentine  varnish 

(134)  

100 

40  00 

cwt. 

3  50 

Turpentine  or  oil  colours  and  var- 

nishes (135)  

100 

8  00 

cwt. 

0  70 

Hot-house  plants  and  shrubs  (84) .... 

Free. 

Free. 

Seeds  for  sowing  (46)  

100 

3  00 

cwt. 

0  27 

Starch  (146)  

100 

6  00 

cwt. 

0  53 

Cordage  of  all  kinds — 

a.  diameter  10  mm.  or  less  (157). . 

100 

28  00 

cwt. 

2  50 

b.  Diameter  more  than  10  mm. 

(158)  

100 

18  00 

cwt. 

1  57 

Tissues  of  cotton  bleached  or  un- 

bleached in  the  piece,  plain  or 

twilled  (164)  

100 

11  00 

cwt. 

0  96 

Other  tissues  of  cotton  

100 

15  00 

cwt. 

1  31 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  (162)  

100 

11  00 

cwt. 

0  96 

Cotton  sail  cloth  (163)  

100 

2  00 

cwt. 

0  17 

Tissues  of  wool  

100 

5  00 

cwt. 

4  37 

Carriages,  velocipedes  of  any  weight 

(242)  

100 

8  00 

cwt. 

0  70 

"Doris"  boats  (244)  

100 

25  00 

cwt. 

2  19 

Seagoing  ships  (243)  

Free. 

Free. 

Firewood  (73)  

Free. 

Free. 

Mfrs.  of  wood  (238)  

100 

40  00 

cwt. 

3  50 

Logs,  rough,  not  squared  (67)  

100 

0  15 

cwt. 

0  01 

Logs,  rough,  not  squared  (67)  

100 

0  15 

cwt. 

0  01 

Wood  sawn,  of  any  thickness  (68).. . . 

100 

0  15 

cwt. 

0  01 

Wood  sawn  (68)  

100 

0  15 

cwt. 

0  01 

Staves,  split  (69)  

Free. 

Free. 

Poles  and  staffs,  rough  (72)  

Free. 

Free. 

Wood,  squared  (68)  

100 

0  15 

cwt. 

0  01 

100 

0  15 

cwt. 

0  01 

100 

25  00 

cwt. 

2  19 

Furniture  (231)  

100 

8  00 

cwt. 

0  70 

Chemical  matches  (259)  

100 

12  00 

cwt. 

1  05 

Joiners'  wares  (236)  

100 

25  00 

cwt. 

2  19 

100 

10  00 

cwt. 

0  88 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  RESUMES  SUPREMACY  IN  SHIPBUILDING. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  July  22, 1920. — The  outstanding  feature  of  Lloyd's  shipbuilding  report  for 
the  quarter  ended  30th  J une,  1920,  is  that  the  further  and  uninterrupted  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  enabled 
this  country  to  almost  reverse  her  position  of  a  year  ago  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States  in  so  far  that,  while  on  30th  June,  1919,  the  tonnage  building  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  that  under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  approximately 
1,350,000  tons,  the  surplus  at  the  present  time  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
about  1,472,000  tons. 

In  fact  shipbuilding  in  America  during  the  past  year  has  fallen  off  by  nearly  a 
half,  because  whereas  the  tonnage  returns  under  construction  on  30th  June,  1919, 
showed  994  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  3,874,143,  the  present  position  shows  414 
aggregating  only  2,105,956  tons. 

shipbuilding  in  the  united  kingdom. 


The  opposite  result  achieved  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
following  table: — 


Description. 

June  30,  1920. 

March  31 

,  1920. 

June  30,  1919. 

Steam. 

Xo. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

No. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

No. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Steel   

888 

3,563,251 

814 

3,2 

179,731 

701 

2,489.,S2'0 

Ferro-concrete   

3 

860 

7 

1,401 

10 

2,456 

Wood  and  composite  .  . 

4 

1,799 

4 

1,799 

8 

2,293 

Total  

895 

3,5'65,910 

825 

3,  '< 

582,931 

719 

2,494,569 

Sail. 

Steel   

41 

9,469 

35 

8,451 

35 

9,873 

3 

2,174 

4 

2,854 

28 

19.&08 

Wood  and  composite  .  . 

2 

600 

1 

189 

Total  

4  6> 

12,243 

40 

11,494 

63 

29,481 

Total,  steam  and  sail. 

941 

3,578,153 

865 

3,3 

94,425 

782 

25  24, 050 

During  the  past  three  months  200  steam  vessels,  aggregating  584,829  tons,  and  14 
sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  3,775  tons  were  commenced,  while  154  steam  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  518,568  and  11  sailing  vessels  aggregating  4,375  tons  were  launched. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  extraordinary  increase  in  American 
ship  construction  which  took  place  during  the  war  was  due  to  unique  circumstances 
which  have  now  largely  passed  away,  and  the  results  achieved  are  a  lasting  tribute  to 
American  enterprise. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  even  if  there  has  been  a  heavy  falling  off  from  the  express 
speed  of  war  requirements,  the  United  States  has  risen  from  her  comparatively  humble 
pre-war  position  to  that  of  the  second  shipbuilding  nation  in  the  world,  and  on  June 
30  was  constructing  more  than  half  of  the  merchant  vessels  building  in  the  whole  of 
the  world  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  output  more  than  rive  times  greater 
than  her  nearest  competitor  on  that  date  Holland. 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Lloyd's  figures  show  that  on  30th  June,  merchant  vessels  being  constructed  in  the 
whole  world  aggregated  7,720,904  tons,  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  contributed 
3,578,153  tons,  and  all  other  countries  4,142,751  tons,  which  is  in  striking  comparison 
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with  simitar  figures  of  a  year  ago,  when  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  8,017,767  tons 
v  3  onsfo  •_'  ty060  tons  against  r>,-M>;:,7.1 7  tons,  so  that  the  proportion  during  the  twelve 
months  has  risiai  from  ;*>0  per  cent  to  4G  per  cent. 

Construction  in  the  British  Dominions  has  fallen  from  346,453  tons  in  June,  1919, 
V  "'  :,,tl-  ;lt  present,  and  Canada's  proportion  has  gone  hack  from  261,643  tons 
'  BO0,406  ;  >ns,  bu4  this  is  entirely  due  to  a  reduction  of  78,000  tons  in  wooden  vessels, 
and  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  steel  vessels  of  26,000  tons. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  merchant  ship  construction  on  the  30th  June,  1920,  in  the 
principal  countries  excluding'  the  United  Kingdom,  was: — 

Tons.  Tons. 

I'ntted  States   2,10r>,9'56  Japan   254  260 

Holland   398,915  Sweden   125*899 

Italy  (including*  Trieste) . ,    ..  353,914  Denmark   118,439 

British  Dominions   268,799  Norway"   87,579 

Prance   265,302 


THE  SEA  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  July  24, 1020. — By  collecting  the  statistics  published  severally  and  at  dif- 
times  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  as  regards  England  and* 
Wales,  and  by  the  separate  boards  for  Scotland'  and  for  Ireland,  it  is  possible  to  secure 
the  unrevised  quantities  and  values  of  sea  fish  landed  by  British  fishing  vessels  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1920. 

bala  by  countries  and  the  aggregate  both  as  to  quantity  and  value  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  however  does  not  in  any  case  include  shell-fish,  and  for 
purposes  of  comparison  similar  returns  for  the  first  half  year  of  1919  are  included: — 

1919.  1920. 

Quantity.        Value.  Quantity.  Value. 
Cwt.                £  C'wt.  £ 

England   and   Wales..        3,063,571        7,963,876  5„195,005  9,654,408 

Scotland   2,326  087        3,267,715  2,813,204  3,165,069 

Ireland   238„*59"0  283,449  266,306  223,127 


5,628,248      11,515,040  8,274,515  13,042,'6O4 


While  the  quantity  of  wet  fish  caught  has  risen  since  1919  in  each  of  the  countries, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  ease  of  England  and  Wales  is  very  much 
r  than  in  the  sister  countries,  and  exceeds  three-fifths;  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
figures  recorded  in  1913  will  soon  be  restored. 

While  prices  still  remain  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  indeed  are  still  the 
cause  of  general  complaint,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  have  undergone  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  when  compared  with  those  ruling  in  1919,  but  although 
increased  working  expenses,  labour,  etc.,  justify  a  higher  level  than  in  the  past,  retail 
prices  asked  are  out  of  all  proportion  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  this  difference. 

The  trade,  however,  attributes  the  present  situation  largely  to  transportation  delays 
and  bad  delivery  by  the  railway  companies,  and  only  recently  the  Government  has 
appointed  a  special  commission  to  investigate  these  charges  and  also  to  remedy  them. 

With  the  present  large  accumulation  of  meat  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  diet  of  this  type  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  still  being 
experienced  in  several  other  commodities. 
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DEMAND  FOR  AND  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CHEMICALS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  July  14,  1920. — During  the  last  few  days  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
chemical  manufactures  and  products  have  been  received  at  this  office.  The  require- 
ments of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  very  extensive,  and  the  market  is  worthy  of 
the  closest  attention  of  Canadian  firms  who  produce  chemicals  for  utilization  in  the 
cotton  and  woollen  industries. 

In  1913  the  total  imports  approximated  $2)2,500,000,  but  prices  rose  so  enormously 
during  the  war  that  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1918,  the  latest  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  exceeded  $125,000,000,  although  the  quantity  was  less  than  in  the 
former  year. 

Review  of  British  Imports  of  Chemicals. 

ACETATE  OF  LIME. 

The  total  British  imports  of  acetate  of  lime  in  1913  were  9>9,582  cwts.,  of  which 
quantity  62,329  cwts.  came  from  Canada.  In  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916,  the 
quantities  purchased  from  Canada  declined  considerably,  the  respective  figures  being 
26,656  cwts.,  10,267  cwts.,  and  4,568  cwts.  During  those  years  the  trade  passed  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  the  upward  progression  of  whose  contribution 
was— 1913,  27,191  cwts.;  1914,  51,283  cwts.;  1915,  84,938  cwts.;  1916,  55,585  cwts. 
Jn  1917  imports  from  the  latter  country  fell  to  8,606  cwts.,  and  to  nil  in  1918;  while 
those  from  Canada  advanced  to  30,643  cwts.  in  1917,  and  declined  again  to  21,199 
cwts.  in  the  following  year. 

ACETIC  ACID. 

Considerable  advance  on  the  part  of  Canada  is  recorded  in  her  exports  of  acetic 
.acid  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1913  no  supplies  came  from  that  source,  and  only 
very  small  quantities  were  received  in  the  following  four  years,  but  in  1918  Canada 
contributed  77,812  cwts.  towards  the  total  imports  of  89,753  cwts.  The  United  States 
is  Canada's  chief  competitor  in  this  line  of  chemicals. 

ACETONE. 

Although  Canada  has  made  some  progress  in  the  exportation  of  acetone  to  Great 
Britain,  there  is  ample  s'cope  for  the  enlargement  of  her  trade.  The  total  British 
imports  in  1913  were  46,407  cwts.,  of  which  quantity  15,924  cwts.  originated  in  the 
United  States,  13,600  cwts.  in  Austria-Hungary,  8,619  cwts.  in  Germany,  and  7,831/ 
cwts.  in  Canada.  By  1917  the  quantity  imported  from  Canada  had  advanced  to 
25,029  cwts.,  figures  which  rose  to  35,691  cwts.  in  1918.  During  the  years  1915  to 
1918  inclusive,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  the  only  sources  of  Great  Britain's 
supply.  The  total  British  imports  advanced  to  173,982  cwts.  in  1918,  of  which  138,291 
cwts.  emanated  from  Canada's  southern  neighbour. 

CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 

Canada  has  considerably  augmented  her  exports  of  carbide  of  calcium  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  few  years.  No  supplies  came  from  that  source  in  1913  and 
1914,  but  in  the  following  years  the  quantities  received  were:  1915,  39,039  cwts.;  1916, 
81,654  cwts.;  1917,  58,245  cwts.,  and  1918,  112,915  cwts.  In  pre-war  days,  the  main 
sources  of  supply  were  Norway,  Sweden  and  Italy,  but  during  the  war  by  far  the 
larger  bulk  came  from  Norway.  Of  the  total  British  imports — 517,262  cwts. — in 
1918,  404,347  cwts.  were  purchased  from  Norway  and  the  balance  from  Canada. 
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COW,  l'Koni  c  TS.  NOT  DYES. 

In  Donna]  times  Large  quantities   of   coal    pioducts    were   imported  'by  Great 
in,  and  although  she  is  le>s  dependent   (o-day  upon  external  supplies,  due  to 
press  made  by  British  chemists  and  manufacturers  in  the  utilization  of  the  coun- 
resources,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  trade  will  be  sufficiently 
repaj  attention  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  of  these  'by-products. 
The  following  statistics,  embracing  the  years  1913  and  1918,  illustrate  the  quantities 
imported  and  the  countries  of  origin: — 


1913. 

1918. 

Countries. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Netherlands  

Belgium  

United  States  

8,194 

Other  foreicn  countries  

.  .    .  .  11,042 

Total   from   foreign  countries  

,     .  .  86,518 

8,194 

.    .  .  33,393 

5,467 

I  \  E  \  1  M  KKATED  CHEMICALS. 

A  a  extensive  table  under  the  above  title  appears  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
)  which  Canada  has  contributed  on  an  increasing  scale  during  the  last  five  or  six 
Q  lantities  arc  not  quoted,  but  the  values  of  the  total  imports  advanced  from 
in  1013  to  approximately  $90,000,0 00  in  1918.    Chile,  the  United  States 
and  Norway  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the  total  in  1918.    Canada's  progress  is 
rec  rded  as  follows:    1913,  $148,555;  1914,  $150,960;  1915,  $2.99,850;  1910,  $319,445; 
1917,  $548,775;  1918,  $571,555.  . 

VARIETIES  OF  CHEMICALS,  ETC.,  SOUGHT. 

Among  the  chemicals,  etc.,  sought  by  buyers  in  this  district  are  wood  alcohol, 
bemicals  used  in  the  calico  printing  industry,  acetic  acid,  chlorate  of  soda 
and  potash,  talc  and  cobalt  salts,  liquid  rosin,  potato  starch,  glucose  and  dextrine. 
Canadian  firms  prepared  to  export  are  invited  to  send  fullest  particulars  to  this 

office. 

MAPLE  SYRUP— IN  TINS  OR  BOTTLES? 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

1  rlasg  .  D  illy  9,  1920. — A  well-known  company  importing  maple  sugar  and  maple 
into  the  United  Kingdom  recently  decided  that  for  various  reasons  shipments 
is  tins  in  the  future  will  be  discouraged.  This  company  some  little  time  ago  received 
one  shipment  of  sixty  five-gallon  tins  of  maple  syrup,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
forty  of  the  tins  quite  empty  when  they  reached  their  warehouse.  The  other  twenty- 
were  intact.  It  was  discovered  that  at  some  place  en  route  either  on  the  boat  or  on 
the  docks  in  Canada  or  in  this  country,  some  enterprising  persons  had  punched  a 
hole  with  a  nail  in  each  of  the  forty  tins,  and  then  had  extracted  the  contents. 

Another  reason  for  shipping  syrup  in  bottles  is  that  they  make  a  much  more 
attractive  display  than  in  tins.  Two  of  the  leading  companies  selling  maple  syrup 
in  this  country  have  stated  that  they  find  it  sells  very  much  better  thus  put  up  in  16 
and  32-ounce  bottles.  The  Glasgow  office  has  been  furnished  with  samples  put  up 
in  each  way,  and  as  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  varied  selection  of  maple  products. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  maple  syrup  put  up  in  a  bottles  makes  a  distinctly  more 
attractive  display. 
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TRADE  OF  DOMINICA  IN  1919. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  July  16,  1920. — The  trade  returns  of  Dominica  for  last  year  in  sum- 
marized form  have  just  been  published,  and  show  that  the  total  trade  for  the  year  was 
£460,149.  The  imports  valued  about  the  same  as  in  1918,  but  the  exports  increased'  by 
£53,429,  making  a  very  favourable  balance  for  the  year. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  value  of  the  im  ports  and  exports  and  the  prin- 
cipal countries  with  which  the  trade  was  done: — 


Countries.  Imports.  Exports.  Total  Trade. 

United  Kingdom   £  39,877  £  95,790  £135,667 

United  States   73,473  138,'099  211,572 

Canada   45,902  6,493  52,395 

Others   44,108  16,407  &0.515 


Total  values   £203.360  £256,7-89  £460,149 


Imports. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  formei  reports  on  Dominica  that  of  foodstuffs  more  is 
being  produced  per  capita  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  in  this  regard 
the  island  is  self-dependent  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  and 
ground  provisions  are  grown  and  the  supply  of  beef,  mutton  and  eggs  for  home  con- 
sumption is  in  some  degree  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  The  war  has 
been  a  further  stimulus  in  this  direction,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  imports 
as  compared  with  those  of  1913.  In  almost  every  item  of  foodstuffs  where  quantities 
are  given  in  the  statistics  it  is  found  that  less  was  imported  last  year  than  in  1913, 
though  the  value  of  the  total  import  was  greater.  The  decline  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  flour  and  fish,  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  bread  and  biscuits,  oilmeal  and  con- 
densed milk. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  imports  from  Canada  in  1918  made  a  record,  valuing  £57,489.  In  1919  they 
dropped"  to  £45,902,  which  was,  however,  a  better  figure  than  in  any  other  year  except 
1918.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  commodities  in  which  the  falling  off 
occurred,  as  no  details  are  given  in  the  Customs  returns,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  it  was  in  flour,  as  the  total  import  was  less  by  6,194  barrels,  and  the  value  by  £17,015 
than  in  1018. 

The  details  of  the  imports  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  which  gives  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  principal  imports  for  1918  and  1919 : — 

Statement  showing  Quantity  and  Value  of  Principal  Imports  of  Dominica  in  191S 

and  1919. 

1918.  1919. 

Articles.                                   Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Alcoholic  liquors   £  5,121    £  6.154 

Animals  No.             122  629  282  1,933 

Apparel   1,196    1,842 

Bags  and  sacks     449    747 

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  pr.          1,673  5,275  1,230  4,337 

Books  and  printed  matter..   ..    525    527 

Buckets  and  pails         247 

Cement  brl            1,994  1,195  654  59S 

Coal  tons."    294  1,391 

Cordage  and  twine  cwt   274  193  1,618 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods..   ..    13  27".    17,625 

Drugs,  chemicals,   etc   2,00  4    2.S86 
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Sta  1  &    wing  Quantity  and  Value  of  Principal  Imports  of  Dominica  in  1918 

and  1919.— Continued. 

1918.  1919. 


Articles. 

Qua  ntity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

K.irtlu  n\\  are    and    nkissw  at  e  .  . 

7'57 

762 

616 

481 

^raiii  (com,  oats.  rice. 

etc.) .  . 

3,647 

3,155 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  .. 

6.S-5  2 

8,518 

3,624 

3,814 

1,120 

1    1  Q  A. 

i,  i  y  y 

Machinery — 

3,781 

3,222 

Other  kinds  

C1  A 

4-y-u 

Manures  

1    K  1  fi 

1,0  Id 

A,  o  y-o 

•••••• 

4,5  7'5 

969 

o,0U0 

8  fi  K 

ODD 

Metals,  iron  and  steel. 

C  A  £ 

1  9  97 

Milk  (condensed)  .  . 

lb. 

C   K  A  0 
O  0  4  5 

Zoo 

320 

Motor  cars  and  parts  . 

689 

1,250 

lb. 

1  AO  .A  O  0 

1 0  o ,  U  c  a 

C  C  <3 

boo 

7.C   A  1  A 

i  u,U  1U 

O  o  o 

Packages  (empty)  .  .  . 

4,721 

D,oo< 
lO  u 

Zo  y 

lb. 

Q  9  A  ft 

234 

485 

4,598 

158 

9 , 4  78 

iK,A1 

Butter  

6,529 

742 

15,392 

1  CftO' 

6,120 

350 

1  ,A  iK  0,9 

<i0'4 

Fish- 

261 

380- 

9   Q  k  1 

Q  77Q 
y ,  i  i  o 

3  129 

8  368 

Pickled  

brl. 

Q  K  8 
OOO 

7Q9. 
i  t)  o 

7'5'0 

1  355 

Flour  

17,926 

-4-5,891 

11,732 

28,876 

Sugar — 

OA/>  r  A,0 

A   A  K  C 
4,40  O 

x  4  y ,  y  <s  o 

2  178 

A  n  9  A  A  A 

y  <  z,4U4 

y,oo4 

Z  0  i,DSJ 

2  369 

Tea  

2,675 

300 

9  /I  Q  1 

z,4y  i 

72,74-0 

2,316 

76,48-0 

2,031 

Stationery  and  wrapping  paper. 

1,785 

659 

Oil.  kerosene  

.  ..gal. 

55,091 

2  665 

43,539 

3,11-0 

lb. 

177,071 

3^43 

193,562 

4,756 

77 

127 

Cigarettes  

2,810 

3,690 

Lumber — 

Pitch  pine  

ft. 

46,342 

441 

4,882 

96 

White   pine  and  spruce.." 

16,717 

239 

49jOS3 

627 

Shooks  

1 '554 

1,816 

Exports. 

The  exports  reached  in  value  the  highest  figure  yet  recorded,  being  £256,789  as 
red  with  £209,305  for  1918.    Of  this  total  the  line  industry  contributed  £194,022, 

and  cocoa  £37,293. 

LIME  INDUSTRY. 

This  is  the  premier  industry  of  the  colony,  and  has  been  making  rapid  strides  in 
the  last  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  crop  was  only  £36,952,  and  it  is 
now  approximately  £200,000.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  made  into  concentrated  lime 
juice,  and  this  and  the  raw  juice  make  over  one-half  the  value  of  the  export  of  the 
colony.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  output  of  citrate  of  lime  for  some  years,  but 
last  year  a  demand  arose  with  the  result  that  a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  usual 
was  manufactured,  giving  the  second  largest  item  in  the  exports. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  details  of  the  export  of  the  lime  products  in 
1919 :— 


Product. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

 gal. 

1&6,718 
298,312 

£  79,691 
25,089 

 brl. 

21,384 

26,909 

683 

6,772 

38,593 

13,737 
9  320 

Otto  of  limes  

£194,-022 
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COCOA  AND  THE  MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  cocoa.  At 
one  time  the  quantity  exported  was  upwards  of  600  tons,  but  in  1917  it  had  dropped  to 
150  tons.  Since  then  an  improvement  has  taken  place,  over  200  tons  being  exported  in 
1918,  and  last  year  369  tons.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  on  the 
outlook  for  the  cocoa  industry  states  that  the  size  of  the  crop  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy,  "  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  amount  of  cocoa  leaves  the 
island  surreptitiously.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  matter  is  that  production  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  amount  shown  by  the  figures. 

The  minor  industries  have  made  substantial  progress  during  the  year,  showing 
increases  in  nearly  all  the  items  except  in  hardwood  and  hoops,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  decrease  in  hardwood  is  rather  a  change  in  grouping — all  hardwoods  being  included 
in  1918  under  this  head. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  minor  products 
exported  during  1918  and  1919 : — 


1918.  1919. 

Produce.  Quantity.  .  Value^  Quantity.  Value. 

Oranges  brl.  1,226  £   809  2,030  £1,497 

Orange  oil  lb.  153  49  1,431  713 

Bay  leaves  cwt.  31  33  54  60 

Bay  oil  lb.  1,627  770  2,356  1,418 

Coffee  cwt.  15  81  8  64 

Honey  gal.  675  405  162  80 

Vanilla  lb.  796  159  2,444  1  222 

Hardwood  ft.  213,550  1,712  48,817  *485 

Hoops  bundles.  1,517  500    168 


ARTICLES  FOR  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  DEMAND  IN  CHINA. 

By  H.  K.  Woo,  Olerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

Shanghai. 

June  30,  1920. — As  inquiries  have  frequently  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
articles  which  have  no  demand  in  China,  it  is  therefore  well  to  give  Canadian  manu- 
facturers a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  in  the  Eastern  markets,  so  that  their 
time  and  efforts  may  not  be  wasted  in  cultivating  trade  in  certain  lines. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  above  heading  includes  threshing  machines,  watering  machines,  steam 
ploughs,  or  any  implement  that  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  Although 
China  is  a  rice  and  wheat  producing  country,  yet  there  is  no  market  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements.  The  reason  is  that  the  farmers  are  so  poor,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  buy  machines  or  tools  of  this  kind,  and  their  farm  holdings  are  also 
so  small  that  machinery  could  not  be  profitably  employed.  They  use  native-made 
instruments,  disregarding  their  bluntness  and  clumsiness,  and  the  method  which  they 
employ  is  a  very  primitive  one. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

For  the  same  reasons  which  apply  to  agricultural  machinery,  neither  threshing 
nor  mowing  machines  can  be  sold  in  this  country,  although  a  small  demand  might 
be  created  in  Manchuria  if  properly  introduced.  Threshing  throughout  China  is  still 
done  with  a  flail  or  a  stone  roller  drawn  by  an  ox. 
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A-  there  is  do  land  left  uncleared  in  China,  this  class  of  machine  would  find  no 
em  ploy  men  t  here. 

WOODENWARE. 

All  Buch  articles  as  tubs,  buckets,  washboards,  rolling  pins,  etc.,  are  manufactured1 
in  great  variety  and  quantity  in  this  country,  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  imported 
article,  BO  little  or  no  demand  exists  in  China  for  such  things. 

mi  x's  ready-made  clothing. 

Although  in  all  the  Treaty  Ports  and  large  cities  many  Chinese  have  adopted 
the  foreign  style  of  clothing,  yet  Chinese  tailors  can  make  a  suit  of  men's  clothes 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  he  imported  for;  all  kinds  of  suitings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bhops,  and  as  the  duty  on  all  good's  is  only  5  per  cent,  a  suit  of  clothes  made 
from  the  best  imported  cloth  is  not  nearly  as  expensive  as  an  imported  suit  would 
I  e.  Another  point  is  that  on  account  of  the  many  changes  of  climate,  several  styles 
and  weights  of  material  must  be  worn  according  to  the  season,  from  heavy  tweeds 
and  overcoats  in  winter,  to  drills,  linen,  flannel  and  silk  in  summer. 

FURS. 

China  and  the  adjacent  countries — Mongolia,  Siberia,  Manchuria  and  Korea — 
produce  and  export  large  quantities  of  furs.    The  Chinese  are  also  very  expert  at 
ssing  and  making  up  fur  garments  of  every  kind,  so  much  so  that  imported  furs 
do  not  find  any  market. 

RUBBERS  AND  OVERSHOES. 

S  larcely  any  demand  exists  in  China  for  this  kind  of  footwear;  very  little  snow 
ever  falls  in  China,  so  that  overshoes  are  not  required',  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  fashion  to  wear  rubbers. 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

Almost  every  kind  of  aerated  water  is  manufactured  in  China,  and  the  quality 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  imported  article,  consequently  very  little  of  the  latter  is  con- 
sumed. The  vogue  of  the  American  soda  fountain  does  not  exist  in  China;  there 
are  probably  less  than  six  in  the  whole  country. 

CHURNS. 

This  article  is  never  used  in  China,  except  by  the  small  population  of  foreigners 
or  missionaries  in  the  interior,  and  in  that  case  it  is  very  rare.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  rice  is  the  main  food  for  the  Chinese  throughout  the  country.  Milk  is 
never  used1  for  drinking  purposes  or  making  anything  like  cheese  or  butter.  The  only 
use  r.f  milk  is  for  food  for  infants  or  patients. 

WASHING  MACHINES. 

Washing  machines  are  not  at  all  used  in  China,  for  labour  in  this  country  is  very 
cheap.  One  can  engage  an  Amah  or  maid  servant  to  do  everything  in  the  house, 
that  is,  cooking,  washing,  sewing,  etc.  Launderers  and  laundresses  are  very  many, 
and  the  price  they  charge  is  very  cheap. 
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CANOES  AND  SKIFFS. 

The  Chinese  people  do  not  take  much  interest  in  sea  sports,  such  as  sea  bathing, 
canoeing,  etc.,  consequently  there  is  no  sale  for  the  above  articles.  As  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  China  are  so  dirty  and  crowded?  with  junks  and  sampans,  there  is  not  any 
pleasure  in  rowing  about  among  them.  However",  regatta  meetings  are  annually  held 
in  Shanghai  and  other  ports,  but  the  boats  which  they  use  are  of  native  make. 

WIRE  FENCING. 

Wire  fencing  finds  very  little  use  in  China.  Instead  of  this,  bamboo  hedge  is 
extensively  used;  the  only  use  of  the  former  is  to  round  telephone  or  electric  poles 
to  prevent  thieves  from  climbing  urj  and  thus  getting  into  the  houses  near  by,  while 
the  latter  is  to  fence  orchards,  gardens,  or  buildings  under  construction. 


BELGIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  DIRECT,  JANUARY  TO  MAY  1919-20. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Rotterdam,  transmits,  under  date  July 

9,  1920,  the  following  statistics  of  Canadian  imports  into  Belgium  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1920:— 

Quantities.  Values. 

Kilogrammes.  Francs. 

Articles.  •                                     1919.             1920.  1919.  1920. 

Meat,  n.o.p                                           ....             28,54o  ....  184,790 

Butter,  fresh  and  salted.    ..            ....           196, 245  ....  3,133,50'0 

Cheese  other  than  common^ 

soft  and  white  "            ....           ©4.6',  15 3  ....  3,852,727 

Fish    preserves,    other  than 

caviar                                                    2             63,119  20  219,508 

Grains,  wheat                                                  71  109,0'60    6>5,276,'631 

Barley                                                ....          *22'5,476    153,600 

Mineral  products,   n.o.p..    ..            ....           994,162  ....  1,415,775 

Wood-pulp                                                              274,874    320,00'0 

Drugs,  n.o.p                                        ....                    1  ....  35 

Woollen  fabrics,  n.o.p                              8              1,029  235  10,795 

Cotton  fabrics,  n.o.p                          ....                    3  ....  110 

Women's  clothing                                ....                   21  ....  1,534 

Wooden  articles,  n.o.p                        ....              2,007  ....  3,343 

Paper,  n.o.p                                         ....             15,411  ....  20,0'00 

Products     of     the  printing 

press,  books  unbound.  ...            ....                 303  ....  1,565 

Books    bound    in  cardboard 

or  otherwise                                   ....                    3  ....  190 

Machines     and  machinery, 

no. p.,    including    parts  of 

copper  or  other  material..            ....              1,887  ....  20,000 

Furniture                                             ....                     2  ....  105 

Note. — The  above  table  shows  direct  imports  :  goods  shipped  via  United  States  or  England 
do  not  appear    to  be  credited  to  Canada  in  Belgian  statistics. 


BELGIAN  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Rotterdam,  sends  under  date  July 
the  following  statistics  of  the  imports  into  Belgium,  January  to  May,  1920: — 

Quantities.  Value. 

Groups.  Tons  (metric).  Thousand  Francs. 

1.  Living  animals   25,8'0'5  104,247 

2.  Food  products   732,925  943,482 

3.  Raw    materials    or    slightly  manufactured 

articles   3,099,059  2,333  519 

4.  Manufactured  goods   550,734  1,335*609 

5.  Coin  and  bullion   9  3,080 
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In  order  of  im[>orUuuv  tin-  principal  countries  supplying  the  Belgian  market  are 

given  below: — 

Francs.  Francs. 

Pr*ace   907,186,337  Germany   252,824,770 

Great  Britain   sS7.97t'..0.r>4  Italy   84,935,847 

United  States   Sll.iH4.S71  Belgian  Congo   ..    ..  48,782,267 

Holland   280,182  »80-  Switzerland   47,861,734 

Argentina   203,5S2,530 

The  following  figures  give  the  share  of  these  principal  suppliers  under  groups,  1, 
Uld  1    Imports  of  group  5,  "Coin  and  bullion"  are  omitted. 


Belgian  I'on.co. 


Germany 


Argentina 


United  States 


France , 


Great  Britain 


Italy. 


Holland, 


Switzerland . 


Values. 

Groups     Kilogrammes.  Francs. 


1 

2 

121,617 

'549,968 

3 

3,914,960 

41,979,882 

4 

1,2-0-3,246 

4,741,671 

1 

66,960 

174,300 

£n  coo  orio 
b'U, '5o  a,  2  9  6 

12,8188,152 

31 

296,461,766 

9  8,17  8  3  6  4 

4 

81,901,415 

141,449*319 

1 

-  1,647,48-0 

•6/806,500 

2 

191,018,925 

1810,458^976 

3 

15,-048, 8'08 

74,318*128 

4 

1,910,976 

1,998,926 

1 

12,309,000 

'5i5,877,'4'0'0 

2 

19'8,8i85,96'5 

25 1,82-0, 35  2 

3 

232,151,689 

423,691,979 

A 
'i 

A  6, 60V,  oal 

119  coo  O/t.rv 
11 6  0Z6,ZiV 

1 

1,748,857 

6i  03  2, 18  4 

2 

52,376,320 

105,707,609 

3 

778,6i54,0'5-6 

3  88, 741  -092 

4 

212,935,-062 

4-65,79  5*0  90 

1 

4,782/580 

12, 4-50,850 

2 

38,394,289 

'59  723,470 

3 

552,537,242 

46212415,520 

4 

88,59-0/512 

3-5  3,1 24,-5  9  4 

1 

2 

5,951,28i5 

12,334'  143 

3 

41,946,713 

■5.5, 26-0/8  97 

4 

1,732,293 

17,338,8-07 

1 

4,720,420 

21,096  6-50 

2 

48,137,635 

80,4701754 

3 

160,304,489 

97,774,0-55 

4 

30,455,96.5 

80,702  -64-5 

1 

231 

'300 

2 

499,757 

2,289,740 

3 

4,135,570 

6,306,021 

4 

2,783,291 

3-9,265,173 

STATE  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  BELGIUM. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Fall  in  Industrial  Market  and  Reduced  Prices. 

Rotterdam,  July  9,  1920. — In  general  there  is  a  slowing  up  of  business  in  Belgium. 
Buyers  are  holding  off  in  consequence  of  the  falling  market,  which  it  is  felt  will  affect 
manufactured  goods,  after  having  already  made  itself  felt  in  iron,  steel  and  freights. 
On  June  26,  20  per  cent  of  the  workmen  in  the  leather  industry  were  idle  and  5  per 
cent  were  on  part  time.  Certain  tanneries  reduced  production  to  support  the  falling 
prices.  A  lay-off  of  85  per  cent  of  the  employees  is  expected  unless  conditions  improve. 
In  the  diamond  industry  about  half  are  idle.  The  manufacturers  in  Verviers  in  spite 
of  the  drop  of  30  per  cent  in  raw  wool,  have  decided  to  close  down  rather  fthan  con- 
sent to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  products.  At  Antwerp  products  offered  on  the 
market  continue  to  show  a  tendency  to  weaker  prices. 
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Freights  also  have  decreased  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a  first-class  English  vessel  could  be  chartered  for  30s.  a  ton.  It  has  now  dropped 
to  20s. 

The  Belgian  press  has  featured  very  strongly  "  La  Baisse  v  in  the  immediate  past. 
One  notes  a  tendency  to  lay  less  stress  on  this  subject  at  present.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  realized  in  many  quarters  that  such  a  general  fall  in  prices  is  not  altogether  desir- 
able, particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  employment.  The  fall  is  attributed 
generally  to  increased  production,  making  good  the  world  shortage  due  to  the  war, 
coupled  with  a  cessation  of  promiscuous  buying.  A  certain  amount  of  effect  appears 
to  be  due  to  press  soareheads  and  their  psychological  effect  on  the  purchaser. 

Belgium's  Resumption  of  Pre-war  Production:  Comparative  Statistics,  1913  and 

April,  1920. 

As  indicating  the  resumption  of  pre-war  production  the  following  figures  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Research  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  are  interesting: — 


Comparison. 

1913. 

Average. 

Industries. 

Metric  Tons 

April,  1920. 

per  Month. 

Metric  Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Coal  

1,900,000 

1,900,750 

100.00 

Coke  

125,000 

78;532 

62.82 

73,00'0 

54,416 

74.50 

210,586 

75,129 

35.60 

Iron  and  steel  finished  products  .  . 

154,821 

77,718 

50.30 

132,229 

44,837 

33.45 

182,681 

76,963 

42.65 

17,717 

15,774 

89.03 

16,8'0'0 

6,527 

38.85 

Kg. 

Kg. 

9,206,067 

10,973,504 

119.12 

Metric  Tons. 

Metric  Tons. 

11,528 

10,064 

87.32 

Spools. 

Spools. 

700,000 

1,4'00,00'0 

82.36 

280,00<0 

219,256 

78.30 

PROSPECTS  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  MANUFACTURING  IN  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Langlois,  Agent-General  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  Paris,  France, 
writes  as  follows  on  the  prospects  of  the  artificial  silk  manufactures  of  Belgium: — 

Before  the  war  the  output  of  the  Belgian  manufactories  of  artificial  silk  was 
2,700,000  kilogrammes  of  thread.    This  was  one-quarter  of  world  production. 

About  6,000  hands'  were  employed  by  the  four  principal  concerns,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  Tubise,  Obourg,  Maransart  and  Alost.  These  had  to  shut  down  completely 
during  the  war  and  suffered  great  material  losses  by  German  occupation.  The  first 
of  these  establishments  to  resume  work  could  do  so  only  in  July,  1M9,  and  then 
partially  only;  the  others  were  only  able  to  start  work  three  months  later.  In  March, 
1920,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  number  of  hands  were  employed  and  work  had 
been  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day.  Notwith standing  these  conditions,  actually  one  of 
these  conoerms  has  been  able  to  increase  by  one-third  its  daily  output  and  a  brilliant 
prospect  awaits  this  industry  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  of  so  much  more  interest  to  Canadian  importers  that  before  1914  Belgium 
was  only  consuming  5  per  cent  of  its  total  production,  the  remainder  being  exported; 
50  per  cent  was  going  to  Germany. 

Prices  are  at  the  present  time  very  near  ten  times  what  they  were  in  1914.  One 
kilogramme  of  artificial  silk  is  worth  now,  best  quality,  from  130  to  140  francs,  and 
second  quality,  from  105  to  125  francs. 

This  silk  is  in  great  demand,  and  two  of  these  manufactories  have  their  output, 
until  the  end  of  th<i  year,  already  sold  on  Contract. 

Two  of  them  only  have  contracts  for  immediate  exportation. 
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REVIEW  OF  DUTCH  TRADE  FOR  MAY,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Rotterdam,  July  L2,  L980.— -The  total  trade  of  Holland  for  May,  1920,  shows  an 
increase  of  66  pei  oen1  as  compared  with  that  far  April,  1920.  The  value  of  imports 
increased  from  '20l\-i\  million  to  2-98-5  million  gulden,  while  exports  rose  from  99-4 
million  to  l To  i  million  gulden. 

May,  1920.    Total  Jan.-May,  1920 
Gulden.  Gulden. 

Total  Imports  '   298, 514,162  1,179,821,770 

Total  exports   170.393,137  587,325, 234 

Excess  imports   12S, 121,025  592,496,536 

(Not  including-  coin  and  bullion.) 

Presumably  in  consequence  of  the  end  of  the  Dutch  dock  strike  many  goods  were 
cleared  inward  and  outward.   Iii  addition,  the  months  of  April  and  May  together  point 
t«>  an  ;n<Mva-rd  trade  movement  after  the  large  relapse  during  the  first  quarter  of 
Recovery  of  the  exchange,  the  credit  of  25  million  gulden  granted  by  Holland 
1  for  foodstuffs  on  which  deliveries  were  made  in  May,  and  the  higher 

-  inline;  for  many  goods,  have  no  doubt  also  contributed  to  the  increased  trade 
movement.    The  import  balance  rose  from  104  to  128  million  gulden. 

increase  in  the  value  of  imports  by  )9>8  million  gulden  was  principally  as 
follows:     -7  million  gulden  for  foodstuffs  for  human  and  animal  consumption;  8 
million  for  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  materials  of  animal  origin;  31  million 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  materials  of  vegetable  origin;  27  million  for 
manufactured  articles. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  by  71  million  gulden  was  as  follows:  22 
r  foodstuffs  for  human  and  animal  consumption;  8  million  gulden  for  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  materials  of  animal  origin;  9  million  gulden  for 
raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  materials  of  vegetable  origin;  3  million  gulden 
for  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  materials  of  mineral  origin;  29  million 
for  manufactured  articles. 

The  nature  of  the  above-mentioned  goods  points  to  the  fact  that  the  revival  of 
trade  must  not  yet  be  attributed  to  the  Central  Powers. 

The  total  weight  of  imports  increased  only  to  a  small  extent  from  999  to  1,063 
million  kilogrammes ;  that  of  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  from  2"61  to  361  million 
kilogrammes;  paper  alone  by  31  million  kilogrammes. 

DETAILED  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  raw  material  for  the  margarine  manufacturing  industry  (oils, 
fats,  and  oil  seeds)  rose  from  23-8  to  34-5  million  kilogrammes.  Wool  increased  from 
2-8  to  4-7  million  kilogrammes.  Wheat  came  from  Argentine  only,  and  rose  to  91 
million  kilogrammes.  (The  total  arrivals  since  January  1,  amount  to  123  million 
kilogrammes.)  There  were  no  imports  of  flour  for  bread  and  only  very  little  rice. 
However,  about  2  million  more  kilogrammes  of  malt  and  rolled  oats  arrived.  The 
imports  of  food  cakes  for  cattle  were  7-5  million  kilogrammes  against  2-2  million 
in  April. 

The  imports  of  fuel  were  comparatively  larger  than  in  April;  they  rose  from  209 
to  267  million  kilogrammes  of  which  Germany  supplied  160  and  the  United1  States  and 
Canada  102  million  kilogrammes. 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  iron  bars  and  plates,  the  import  of  which  was  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  April,  increased  from  41  to  54  million  kilogrammes.  The 
import  of  other  iron  products  remained  stationary. 
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Wood  for  construction  purposes  arrived  in  larger  quantities:  74-5  in  May  against 
48-3  million  kilogrammes  in  April.  Of  these  products  Germany  delivered  42  million 
kilogrammes  in  May. 

Pulp  wood  shows  a  decrease:  0-3  million  against  1-3  million  kilogrammes  in 
April.  However,  mechanical  and  chemical  woodpulp  were  imported  on  a  larger  scafe: 
8-6  million  kilogrammes  against  1-9  million  kilogrammes  in  April. 

Holland  imported  3  million  gulden  more  of  hides  and  1  million  gulden  more  of 
boots  and  shoes.  The  imports  of  cotton  yarns  increased  from  4-6  million  gulden  to 
16-2  million  gulden.    Wool  and  half  wool  yarns  rose  from  0-8  to  1-7  million  gulden. 

The  imports  of  automobiles,  motor  vehicles  and  bicycles  were  considerably  higher 
in  May:  725  automobiles  at  a  value  of  2-5  million  gulden  (April  514  automobiles 
valued  at  1-7  million  gulden);  848  motorcycles  at  0-6  million  gulden  in  May 
against  488  at  0-3  million  gulden  in  April;  7,119  bicycles  in  May  against  6,300  in 
April.  The  import  of  tyres  increased  in  accordance  therewith  and  amounted  to  1-2 
million  kilogrammes. 

Finally,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  machinery,  tools  and  insulated  cable  and  wire 
shows  an  increase. 

MARKET  FOR  TIRES  AND  INNER  TUBES  IN  HOLLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Rotterdam,  July  20,  1920'. — The  import  market  for  tires  and  inner  tubes  depends 
of  course  largely  on  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
local  industry  can  supply  the  demand.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  Dutch 
brick  roads,  which  are  hard  on  tires. 

The  automobile  is  having  a  great  boom  in  Holland  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  factors  which  have  acted  in  the  past  as  a  discouragement.  First,  in 
regard  to  pleasure  autos,  there  is  the  smallness  of  the  country,  which  is  covered  with 
a  network  of  steam  railways,  electric  trains  and  steam  trams,  which  carry  passengers 
at  a  low  rate.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  motor  trucks,  there  is  always  the  competition 
of  canal  traffic,  which  is  extraordinarily  cheap,  efficient,  and  ubiquitous.  In  the  cities 
the  prevalence  of  innumerable  pushcarts  operated  by  man  power,  assisted  by  dogs,  and 
the  flatness  of  the  country,  results  in  the  absorption  of  much  freight  which  might 
otherwise  be  carried  by  trucks. 

In  spite  of  these  apparent  discouraging  factors  the  present  year  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks  imported,  and  it  is  commonly 
remarked  here  that  the  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks  has  increased  amazingly 
since  the  armistice.  In  December,  1919,  the  cars  imported  averaged  per  month  444. 
In  January,  1920,  they  -numbered  9215,  in  February  900,  in  March  810.  in  April  <U7. 
and  in  May  865. 

There  are  four  factories  in  Holland  producing  tires.    In  1918  the  export  of  tires 
from  Holland  was  nil.    In  1919  it  was  only  8,704.    From  January  to  May  only  2,994 
figures  which  are  practically  negligible.   It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  tires  to  refit  the  Dutch  importations  of  cars. 

The  manager  of  the  tire  department  of  probably  the  largest  importing  house  in 
Holland  states:  "There  is  at  the  present  moment  quite  a  boom  in  the  tire  trade. 
The  number  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  is  increasing  day  by  day.  Quality  is 
the  main  requirement  for  tires  in  this  market.  The  car  owner  in  Holland  is  as  a 
rule  well-to-do  and  owns  a  high-class  machine  for  which  he  demands  and  can  pay 
for  a  good  tire." 

This  firm  do  not  sell  their  tires,  which  are  a  well  known  American  make,  on  a 
mileage  basis,  but  some  of  tbeir  competitors  do.  Before  the  war  tires  wore  usually 
sold  with  a  guarantee  clause  for  so  many  kilometres.    Steel  studded  tires  are  only 
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U8  •  here  to  a  Bmal]  extent,  about  one  car  in  live  using  them.  Importers  usually  handle 
tin  exclusively.    They  allow  25  per  cent  on  pneumatics  to  retailers  and  20  per 
oenl  on  solid  tiros.    Retail  prices  for  solid  tires  include  the  pressing  on  of  the  tire. 

In  regard  to  motor  trucks,  solid  tires  are  used  for  heavy  traffic  and  pneumatics 
for  the  lighter  and  faster  t  rathe.    The  above  firm  stated  that  a  shipment  of  4,000  to 
-  was  the  Bize  of  shipmenl  they  considered  the  most  desirable.    Two  months 
of  onlcr  is  considered  a  first-class  delivery.    At  the  present  time  ship- 
aboul  six  months  from  the  United  States,  and  this  is  a  great  handicap 

to  business. 

Retail  prices  of  one  well-known  American  and  one  well-known  French  tire  as 
well  as  a  list  of  Dutch  tire  importers  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  manu- 
and  exporters  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  File  No.  2'5981. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  Canadian  tires  in  Holland,  a  discouraging  feature 
L8  '  '  of  American  exportation  to  Canada,  which  in  the  face  of  the  high  Cana- 

dian duty  and  exchange  has  obtained  a  solid  footing,  nevertheless  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  several  shipments  of  Canadian  tires  have  already  found  a  market 
in  Holland.  The  Lord  Antrim  recently  arrived1  here  from  Montreal,  and  her  cargo, 
as  published  in  Scheepvaart,  included  a  considerable  shipment  of  rubber  tires. 

The  following  figures  give  Dutch  importations  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  1919 
and  five  months  of  1920: — ■ 


MANUFACTURES  OF  RUBBER. 


January,  1919,  to  December. 

January,  1920,  to  May. 

Gross  weight. 

Value. 

Gross  "weight- 

Value. 

Automobile  Tires. 

Kilogrammes. 

Gulden. 

Kilogrammes. 

Gulden. 

1.  Outer  Tires — 

,      .  278,916 

1,900,652 

33,682 

179,123 

United  States  

363,703 

2,064,602 

268,661 

1,688,067 

570,015 

31,971 

250,451 

32,200 

262,894 

47,824 

305,005 

755,824 

4,798,163 

382,138 

2,422,646 

Outer  Tires — 

Number. 

Number. 

31,060 

2,582 

27,501 

21,671 

8,015 

3,059 

3,184 

4,393 

Total  

69,760 

31,705 

Value. 

Value. 

2.  Inner  Tires. 

Kilogrammes. 

Gulden. 

Kilogrammes. 

Gulden. 

51,191 

376,744 

3,986 

15,517 

4  5,495 

238,027 

43,890 

157,691 

19,466 

130,949 

1,723 

12,569 

3,237 

19,437 

4,710 

30,233 

3,510 

29,023 

673 

3,960 

119,662 

774,743 

58,219 

239,407 

Inner  Tires — 

Number. 

Number. 

23,888 

1,333 

18,408 

13,851 

8,772 

769 

1,029 

2,095 

1.969 

322 

53,037 

19,399 
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MARKET  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  AND  INNER  TUBES  IN  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  Hugh  A.  Chisholm. 

Havana,  July  16,  19*20. — The  majority  of  the  important  tire  manufacturers  are 
now  represented  in  Cuba — usually  by  a  dealer  in  automobiles  and  automobile  acces- 
sories to  whom  the  manufacturer  grants  an  exclusive  agency  for  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
Practically  all  these  dealers  have  their  headquarters  and  sample  rooms  in  Havana. 

Automobile  accessories  are  handled  generally  by  two  different  types  of  dealer. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  general  machinery  house  which  primarily  handles  sugar 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  which  very  recently  has  added  an  automobile  and 
accessories  department,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  dealer  who  handles  exclu- 
sively automobiles  and  accessories.  Both  types  of  dealer  usually  arrange  exclusive 
agencies  for  one  or  two  motor  car  manufacturers,  a  motor  truck  manufacturer,  one 
tire  manufacturer,  and  one  manufacturer  of  each  motor  car  acesssory.  These  dealers 
appoint  their  own  agents  throughout  the  island,  and  finance  their  own  advertising 
campaigns. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  Canadian  tire  manufacturer  may  secure  a 
good  representative  in  Cuba.  One  is  to  secure  a  machinery  or  automobile  agent  who 
has  not  yet  a  tire  agency ;  the  other  is  to  arrange  an  attractive  contract  with  a  house 
which  already  represents  a  tire  manufacturer,  but  which  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
existing  connections  with  that  manufacturer. 

There  are  two  inducements  which  a  tire  manufacturer  may  hold  out  to  his  pro- 
posed dealer  in  Cuba.  One  is  a  matter  of  price,  and  the  other  is  a  matter  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  name  of  the  tire  is  known  through  extensive  advertising.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  increasing  business  done  in  Cuba  by  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  a  tire  which  is  known  throughout  the  world  by  means  of  its  extensive  adver- 
tising. A  purely  Canadian  tire  manufacturer,  then,  would  have  to  base  his  entry 
into  the  Cuban  market  on  a  price  basis.  Assuming  that  the  quality  of  his  tire  is  on 
a  par  with  other  tires,  he  would  have  to  sell  his  tire  in  Cuba  at  a  slightly  lower  price 
than  his  competitors,  or  give  his  dealer  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  induce  him  to 
push  its  sales. 

Can  the  Canadian  tire  manufacturer,  then,  sell  his  product  in  Cuba  at  a  lower 
price  than  his  competitors  in  face  of  an  American  preferential  tariff?  With  the 
present  discount  of  12  to  13  per  cent  on  Canadian  funds,  he  should  be  able  to  do  this, 
and  take  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  brand  in  this  market.  Once  it  is  estab- 
lished, he  need  not  worry  about  price  as  long  as  the  quality  is  kept  up. 

The  rubber  tire  manufacturers  are  now  required  by  the  Cuban  Customs  authori- 
ties to  furnish  an  affidavit  with  their  invoices,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  the  prices  on  these  invoices  corresponding  to  the  tires 

sold  to  Messrs  and  that  same  represent  the  price  of  our  catalogue 

that  we  enclose  herewith  with  a  discount  of  20^2-£  for  the  tires  and  33-£-2-£  on  tubes 
and  that  these  prices  and  discounts  are  for  any  buyer  in  usual  wholesale  quantities 
to  ship  to  Cuba  and  are  not  specials  or  conditionals." 

Copies  of  these  affidavits  in  Spanish  may  be  had  from  any  Cuban  Consul  in 
Canada.  The  purpose  of  this  affidavit  is,  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  Cuban  Customs 
official,  to  "  establish  a  normal  wholesale  price  on  which  to  levy  the  duty." 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  may  be  able  to  interest 
the  most  reliable  people  in  taking  up  a  Canadian  agency,  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
should  furnish  him  with  every  possible  detail  concerning  the  structure,  wearing 
qualities,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  of  his  tires.  Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  responsible  parties. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
VI. 

In  this,  the  sixth  of  the  contributions  by  Mr.  Egan  on  imports  into  South  Africa, 
he  continues  his  analysis  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  the  second  part  dealing 
with  «  i  ial  material,  and  concluding  with  a  number  of  suggestions  to  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  : 

Brass    Bar,  Rod  and  Ingot. 

Decrease  Decrease 
Quantity.    Quantity.       or  Value.         Value.  or 

L913.  1919.     Increase.         1913.  1919.  Increase. 


Country  of  Origin.  Cvvt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  $  $  $ 

Total  for  the  Union                              191  3519  +     168  3,825  12,125  +8,300 

Canada   —  —  — ^  —  —  — 

United  States   —  157  4-     157  —  5,785  4-5,785 

United   Kingdom                                  194  193  —       1  3,825  5,915  4-2,090 

Japan   —  8  4-        8  —  340  4-  340 


Id  the  year  1918,  the  total  imports  were  683  cwts.,  valued  at  $26,000.  The  imports 
that  year  from  the  United  States  were  49>8  cwts.,  and  from  Japan  49'  cwts. 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  the  Union  .  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  .  . 

France  

Germany  

Japan  


Brass— Plate  and  Sheet. 

Decrease 

Quantity.  Quantity.  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Cv  t.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

487  608       4-  121 

  7       4-  7 

  301      4-  3'01 

433  211      —  222 

30    —  3-0 

20    —  20 

  89      4-  '89 


Value. 
1913. 

$ 

9,675 


8,4'0'0 
685 
530 


Value. 
1919. 

$ 

26.780 

340 
13,760 
8,105 


4,525 


Decrease 
or 

Increase. 

$ 

4-17,10*5 

4-  340 
+  13,760 

—  295 

—  68'5 

—  530 
+  4,525 


Brass  Manufactures,  N.O.D. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decbrease  < 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $172,4>00 

$41'0.0'00 

+  $237,600 

750 

+ 

750 

United  States  

  2,275 

31,915 

+ 

29.640. 

  150,400 

109,720 

+ 

40,689 

  7,475 

5 

7,470 

  7,360 

10,660 

+ 

3,3'0'Q 

  1,4'00 

71,950 

+ 

70,550 

  560 

5,990 

5,430 

  7 

1,870 

+ 

1,865 

Copper— Bar,  Rod  and  Ingot. 

Decrease  Decrease 

Quantity.    Quantity.       or  Value.  Value.  or 

1913.            1919.     Increase.  1913.            1919.  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                     Cwt.           Cwt.          Cwt.  $                 $  $ 

Total  for  the  Union                          1,655             658       —   997  39,750  26,540  —13,210 

Canada            

United  States                                        77             476       +    399  1,250  19,360  +18,11  0 

United  Kingdom                                 1,512             151       —1,361  37,225           5,700  — 31,525 

Germany                                                 66                          —     66  1,260    —  1,260 

Japan                                                                     31       +     31                             1,480  +  1,48-0 

The  imports  of  the  year  1918  totalled  1,348  cwts.  valued  at  $51,200.  Canada 

shipped  in  that  year  26  cwts.,  the  United  States  852  cwts.,  Belgian  Congo  401  cwts. 
and  Japan  68  cwts. 
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Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  the  Union.  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  .  . 

Germany  

France  


Copper  Plate  and  Sheet. 

Decrease 

Quantity.    Quantity.       or  Value. 

1913.            1919.     Increase.  1913. 

Cvvt.           Cwt.          Cwt.  $ 
1,083           1,470       +    387     '  23,250 

7           1,045        +1,038  240 

912              416       —    496  19,800 

105                           —   105  2,140 

57                           —     57  l.OO'O 


Decrease 
Value.  or 
1919.  Increase. 
%  % 

59,150  +35,900 

43,540  +43,300 

15,070  —  4,730 

  —  2,140 

  —  1,000 


Copper  Manufactures,  N.O  D. 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  the  Union.  .  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom .  . 

Germany  

Belgium  

Holland  

Japan  


Value. 

Value. 

Decbrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$31,900 

$41,475 

+  $  9,575 

1,830 

+  1,830 

176 

6,625 

+  6,450 

26,375 

9,330 

+  17,045 

2,700' 

—  2,700 

1,675 

—  1,675 

175 

1,07/0 

+  895 

22,375 

+  22,375 

Lead  Pipes  and  Piping. 

Decrease  Decrease 

Quantity.  Quantity.       or  Value.  Value.  or 

1913.  1919.     Increase.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                     Cwt.  Cwt.          Cwt.               $  $  $ 

Total  for  the  Union                         3,468  401       —3,067  17,791  4,175  — 13,620 

Canada             — 

United  States   9       +       9    90  +  90 

United  Kingdom                                 3,351  327       — 3,024  17,075  3,400  — 13,675 

Australia                                               102  65       —     37              570  640  +  70 

Canada's  only  shipment  under  this  heading*  was  in  1918,  39  cwts.  valued  at  $560. 
There  will  be  a  larger  demand  for  piping  of  this  nature  on  account  of  municipal 
water  schemes  which  it  is  expected  will  be  under  way  not  later  than  next  year. 

Lead — Pig  and  Sheet. 

Decrease. 
Quantity.    Quantity.  or 
1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

19,159         10,256     —  8,903 


Country  of  Origin. 
Total  for  the  Union .  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  .  . 

Australia  

New  Zealand  


1  6,  11' 7 
2,701 


1,726  +  1,726 

3,396  — 12,8'51 

5,'04'4  +  2,340 

90  +  90 


Value. 
1913. 

$ 

91,800 


79,50>0 
12,200 


Value. 
1919. 
$ 

92,80'0 

19,475 
27,250 
45,700 
810 


Decrease, 
or 

Increase. 
$ 

+  l.'OOO 

—19,475 
—51,250 
+  33,500 
+  810 


The  year  1918  shows  a  shipment  from  Canada  of  189  cwts.  valued  at  $2,6-10.  This 
is  the  only  year  that  Canada  shipped. 

In  lead,  foil  and'  acetate,  the  records  I  have  are  from  the  year  1916  only,  so  these 
are  submitted  in  the  next  table  compared  with  last  year's  trade. 


Decrease 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

or 

Value. 

Value. 

1916. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1916 

1919. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

% 

$ 

8,788 

2,751 

—6,037 

96,825 

49,250 

3,434 

2,379 

— 1,'0'5'5 

4  4,700 

44.670 

5,354 

372 

—4,982 

47,175 

4.580 

In  the  year  19ls,  fndi 

a  shipped  650  ewts. 

and  Ceylon 

400  cwts. 

Decrease 
or 

Increase. 
$ 


30 

-4  2,595 
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Solder. 


Decrease 

Decrease 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

or 

Value. 

Value 

or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  for  the  Union  

837 

—2,390 

72,8-00 

26,S8'5 

—46,115 

Canada  

United  States  

30 

31 

+  1 

345 

1,610 

+  1,2-65 

3,191 

801 

—2,390 

72,34'0 

24,840 

— '4(6,50  0 

Australia  

5 

+  5 

200 

+  200 

In  11*17  ami  191S  Canac 

la  shipped  respectively  120  cwts.  and  40 

cwts. 

In  the  year 

L918^  Australia  shipped  to  a  value  of  $18,475  for  674  cwt®. 


Zinc — Unmanufactured. 


Decrease 

Decrease 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

or 

Value. 

Value. 

or 

1913. 

19U>. 

Increase. 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  for  the  Union  

93,099 

48,495 

— 44.&04 

610,0*00 

857,150 

+  247,150 

25,109 
472 

+  25,109 

—  626 
—82,821 

—  8,728 
+  22,561 

433,720 
10,07*0 

+  433,720 
+  570 
—569,000 
—  54,420 
+  40«,5'0'0 

United  Kingdom  

1,098 
82,821 

9,60'0 
■569,000 
59,<MM) 

9,070 

342 
22,561 

4,58*0 
408,500 

The  first  year  of  the  war,  the  United  States  came  in  and  supplied  the  mines  with 
owfts.;  her  biggest  shipment  in  any  previous  year  was  240  cwts.    This  was 
followed  by  71,997  cwts.  in  1915  and  90,174  cwts.  in  1916.    Since  then  her  shipments 
have  dropped  each  year,  while  Australia,,  which  came  in  with  2,000  cwt®.  in  1914,  has 
increased  up  to  last  year's  figures  shewn  in  the  above  table. 


Electrical  Material — Cable  and  Wire. 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $1,225,000  $1,327,85*0  +$102,8*50 

Canada     11,285  +  11,286 

United  States   24,000  323,800  +  299,>80'0 

United  Kingdom   832,000  884,875  +  52/875 

Germany   34*0,000    —  340,000 

japan    "     ■  119,800  +  119,800 

China     6,150  +  6,150 

Italv      1.26-0  +  1,250 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  South  African  Government  Stores  imported  to  a 
value  of  $330,000  in  1913,  and  last  year  $485,200.  Last  year's  supply  to  the  Govern- 
ment Stores  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and!  the  United  States,  the  latter  ship- 
ping to  a  value  of  $76,200  and  the  balance  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada  came  in  on  supply  to  Government  Stores  in  1918,  shipping  cable  to  a  value 
of  $14,200. 


Electrical  Machinery. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.                                                       1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                                       $2,144,000  $880,000  — $1,263,400 

Canada                                                                                      3-5  5  —  30 

United  State?  •              243,000  572,800  +  329,800 

United  Kingdom                                                                 67*0  *0<00     .  305,6*00  —  364,400 

Germany   1,200,000    —  1,200,000 

Sweden                                                                                 11,000  890  —  10,110 

Switzerland                                                                           7,'4i0'0  1,800  —  5,6*00 

Denmark   3,400    —  3,400 
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Electric  motors  and  transformers  are  included  in  the  figures  for  1913,  but  are 
shown  as  a  separate  entry  for  1919. 

The  total  value  of  transformers  imported  last  year  was  $83,100.  The  United 
States  shipped  $60,270,  the  United  Kingdom  $22,625,  France  $170  and  Sweden  $25. 

Electric  motors  imported  last  year  totalled  15,023  kilowatts  valued  at  $443,900. 
From  the  United  States  there  were  6,7G8  kilowatts  valued  at  $220,350,  the  United 
Kingdom  8,202  kilowatts  valued  at  $339,400,  from  Sweden  82  kilowatts  valued  at  $3,840 
and  from  Japan  1  kilowatt  valued  at  $117. 

The  year  1920  and  for  some  years  to  come  there  should  be  a  big  import  of  elec- 
trical machinery  for  renewal  purposes,  the  new  industries  and  mining  developments. 

Electrical  Material — Fittings  and  Post  and  N.O.D. 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

Country  of  Origin.  1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $1,295,000  $952,725  — $342,275 

Canada   320  2,390  +  2,070 

United  States   143,000  312,100  +  169,000 

United  Kingdom   750,000  584,000  —  166,000 

Germany   315,000  365  —  314.635 

Holland   14,000  2,410  —  11,590 

Belgium   13,200    —  13,200 

Sweden   9,000  1,170  —  7,800 

France   7,500  545  —  6,955 

Austria-Hungary   6,000    —  6,000 

Japan     45,200  +  45,200 


The  year  1913  figures  shown  in  the  above  table  include  batteries,  primary,  second- 
ary, heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  insulators,  porcelain  and  other,  incandescent 
lamps.    These  are  now  separate  entries  and?  will  be  reviewed  further  on  in  this  report. 

It  may  be  well  to  submit  certain  facts  with  imports  from  Holland  since  1913. 
Imports  from  Holland  under  this  heading  increased  to  $52,200  in  1915,  to  $106,000  in 
1916,  to  117,000  in  1917,  and  in  1918  to  $462,000.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  this 
increased  import  was  on  incandescent  lamps,  as  we  find  in  the  separate  entry  for  1919, 
that  Holland's  imports  under  that  heading  are  for  a  value  of  $136,900. 

Batteries,  Primary. — The  total  import  of  these  batteries  in  1919  was  to  a  value  of 
$85,225,  of  which  $75,050  came  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  $11,270, 
Japan  $1,510  and  Holland  $425. 

Batteries,  Secondary. — These  imports  last  year  were  to  a  value  of  $308,775.  The 
United  States  share  of  this  was  $265,500,  the  United  Kingdom  $143,225  and  $50  came 
from  Japan. 

Electrical  and  Heating  Apparatus. — The  imports  under  this  entry  total  in  value 
$115,125,  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  $66,625,  the  United  Kingdom  $48,425, 
and  five  dollars  from  Japan.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  about  an  increased  use 
of  these  articles  from  next  year  onwards.  The  municipalities  are  organizing  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  will  be  well  into  next  year  before  most  of  them  are  ready  to  solicit 
customers  for  the  sale  of  power. 

Insulators,  Porcelain. — This  entry  was  shown  separately  for  the  first  time  in  1918, 
when  the  total  value  was  $8,825.  Last  year's  total  increased  to  $19,550.  Last  year's 
imports  are — From  Canada  $175,  United  States  $615,  United  Kingdom  $17,980,  and 
Japan  $785.  In  addition  the  South  African  Government  Stores  imported  to  a  value 
of  $17,200,  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Insulators,  all  other. — The  total  imports  in  1918  were  valued  at  $2,220,  which 
decreased  to  $1,580  last  year.  Last  year's  imports  were  from  the  United  States  $1,170, 
the  United  Kingdom  $410. 

Electrical  Lamps,  Incandescent. — Last  year's  imports  of  these  lamps  were  valued 
at  $457,925;  they  were  imported  as  follows:  From  Canada  $100,  the  United  States 
$230,950,  the  United  Kingdom  $79,200,  Holland  $136,900,  Japan  $9,325,  and  Switzer- 
land $1,390. 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph  Material. 


Country  of  Origh 
Total  for  the  Union.  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom .  .  .  . 

Sweden  

France  

Germany  

Belgium  


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$  8'5  0  0  0 

.p  O  1  ,  \Y\J '{1 

$    9  A  t\,(\ 

—  •)>  o,4'U'U 

6.400 

36,575 

+  30,175 

n;, son 

37.420 

—  7,38'0 

15,600 

7,425 

—  8,175 

8,000 

—  8,0#0 

5,409 

—  5,400 

4,200 

—  4,200 

The  Imports  for  South  African  ( .iovernment  Stores  in  1913  were  to  a  value  of 
00.    This  docs  not  include  cable1  and  wire.    Last  year's  imports  for  Government 
$380,100;  of  this  the  United  States  shipped  $47,200,  the  United  Kingdom 
£280,760,  and  Sweden  $4-3,150. 


Suggestions  to  Manufacturers  and  Shippers. 

I  r  m  the  year  1913,  after  a  careful  investigation  and  study  of  the  possibilities 
for  '  Canadian  trade  in  South  Africa,  we  have  constantly  in  Weekly  Bulletin  and  general 
correspondence  kept  before  the  Canadian  public  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
export,  flio  fact  that  there  was  a  big  trade  in  sight  if  a  real  effort  were  made.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  the  effort  should  consist  first  of  an  individual  or  group  repre- 
sentation, secondly  a  determination  to  always  carry  on  by  allotting  a  portion  of  the 
output  to  export,  no  matter  what  the  passing  phases  of  the  home  market  were. 

Several  firms  have  seen  their  way  clear  to  follow  this  course  and  the  results  are 
remarkable  as  shown  in  these  three  sections  reviewing  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  of  same,  with  other  metal  goods. 

The  export  or  indent  houses  for  Canadian  goods  which  we  advocated  as  necessary, 
are  now  in  evidence  in  good  numbers.  In  some  cases  these  institutions  are  very  use- 
ful as  agents  in  overseas  markets,  but  their  real  purpose  should  be  to  strengthen  Cana- 
dian export  endeavour  by  organizing  for  a  canvass  of  overseas  trade,  showing  the  over- 
-  -  ;inporters  their  ability  to  handle  all  indents  for  Canadian  goods,  whether  sold 
through  the  medium  of  their  organization  or  not. 

The  suggestions  are:  Secure  representation  and  come  after  trade  in  South  Africa, 
which  is  strong  for  Canada;  show  your  samples,  quote  your  prices.  If  the  position  is 
such  that  you  cannot  send  your  own  representative,  see  if  co-operation  with  manu- 
facturers of  kindred  lines  will  enable  a  group  to  send  a  representative  from  Canada, 
who  knows  the  factory  conditions  of  each  line  he  represents,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
d  me,  -end  to  this  office  just  such  information  as  you  would  yourselves  require  under 
similar  circumstances  and  we  will  secure  a  representative  for  you. 

Be  sure  to  state  the  commission  you  will  pay  a  representative,  and  see  that  the 
commission  is  included  in  the  price  you  quote,  and  be  sure  to  quote  at  least  f.o.b. 
Canadian  ports.  If  you  quote  c.i.f.  South  African  ports,  you  increase  your  chances 
of  doing  business.  Commission  allowed  to  representatives  is  of  course  less  ocean 
freight  charges  when  the  c.i.f  South  African  port  price  is  quoted. 

South  African  importers  are  anxious  to  purchase  their  North  American  require- 
ments from  Canada,  but  if  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  expect  to  secure 
this  trade,  thev  must  come  after  it,  just  as  they  go  after  their  home  business,  with 
values  as  good  as  their  competitors,  remembering  always  that  for  the  overseas  trade 
they  are  competing  with  manufacturers  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
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FACTORIES  AND  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Gape  Town,  June  7,  1920. — In  the  review  of  imports  into  South  Africa,  the  section 
dealing  with  iron  and'  steel,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  860,  refers  to  certain 
developments  in  the  Union  as  regards  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  also  the  greater 
use  of  same  owing  to  mining  extension  and  increase  of  engineering  plants. 

This  report  will  first  deal  with  industries  in  South  Africa,  connected  with  metals, 
engineering,  machinery  and  the  vehicle  trade,  in  so  far  as  it  uses  metals  of  several 
kinds.  Some  data  in  reference  to  certain  departments  in  connection  with  the  Railway 
Administration  will  also  be  submitted. 

These  facts  in  connection  with  others  already  submitted  in  the  three  sections  deal- 
ing with  imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  South  Africa,  should  prove  of  interest  to'  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  shippers  in  this  trade. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS,  FOUNDRIES,  AND  BLACKSMITHS'  SHOPS. 

Such  plants  and  shops  as  may  be  covered  under  the  heading  of  Engineering 
Works,  Foundries  and  Blacksmiths'  Shops,  have  increased  in  number  and  output  since 
1915.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  increase  to  the  end  of  1919,  but  from  1915  to  June 
1918  these  establishments  within  the  Union  increased  from  3491  to  49£.  The  horse-power 
of  engines  and  motors  increased  from  2$, 724  to  39,652,  and  value  of  plant,  machinery 
and  tools  from  $7,038,000  to  $9,800,600.  The  value  of  materials  used  in  the  year  1915 
was  $16,781,000,  of  which  $283,000  was  of  South  African  origin;  the  balance  was 
imported.  In  1918  the  total  value  of  material  used  was  $19,802,000,  of  which  $1,150,200 
was  of  South  African  origin,  showing  a  gain  in  production  within  the  Union  for  such 
establishments  of  $807,200. 

The  value  of  articles  manufactured  and  work  done  in  the  year  1915  was  $34,561,500, 
and  in  1918  the  value  was  $43,918,000.  The  number  of  employees  increased  from 
21,597  to  28,504. 

The  two  outstanding  features  are,  first,  South  Africa's  development  in  supply  of 
material,  and  secondly,  the  market  there  is  in  sight  as  these  493  establishments  con- 
sumed in  the  year  1918,  imports  to  a  value  of  $18,651,800. 

GALVANIZED  WARE,  TINWARE  AND  STEEL  TRUNK  FACTORIES. 

The  materials  used  in  these  plants  during  1918  cost  $991,900,  of  which  only 
$12,875  was  of  South  African  origin,  the  balance  was  imported.  The  principal  materials 
used  were:  sheet  tin,  2,735  tontf;  which  cost  $461,425;  corrugated  iron,  287  tons,  which 
cost  $79,700;  sheet  iron,  796  tons,  which  cost  $191,400;  block  tin,  181  tons,  which  cost 
$139,900;  and  smaller  quantities  such  articles  as  copper  sheet,  brass  sheet,  solder,  tin- 
man's wire,  tinman's  rivets,  brass  fittings,  etc. 

The  articles  produced  were:  tanks,  4,044,  valued  al  $16,325;  baths,  3,700',  valued 
at  $15,360;  steel  trunks,  5,629,  valued  at  $58,500;  galvanized  ware,  valued  at  $223,100; 
tinware  valued  at  $985,300;  and  other  articles  to  a  value  of  $386,475.  The  total  value 
of  articles  nraniufactured  and  work  done  was  $1,811,500. 

The  number  of  establishments  of  this  kind  in  1915  was  40,  and  in  1918  there  were 
51  employing  1,185  hands.  The  horse-power  of  engines  and  motors  in  service  inereased 
from  801  in  1915  to  450  in  1918>. 

CYCLE  AND  MOTOR  REPAIRING  WORKS. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  this  class  of  work  increased  from  97  in  1915 
to  2'64  in  1918.  This  increase  alone  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  market  in  South 
Africa  for  bicycles  and  motor  cars  of  all  kinds.  The  total  value  of  materials  used 
increased  from  $13'8,275  in  1915  to  $366,200  in  1018 ;  of  the  latter  total  only  $11,400 
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S  ath  African  origin.   The  total  value  of  articles  manufactured  and  work  done 
L918  was  $1,&4&,600,  which  really  means  an  added  value  of  $1,554,400  for  2i64 
e^tuMishnients  employing  1,879  hands. 

1 :  lihe  c  acth  wagon  works,  which  number  'MS  throughout  the  Union,  there  was  used 
-    ">.S.r>  of  imported  metal  material. 

RAILWAY  WORKSHOPS. 

Dhi  re  are  Beven  engineering  workshops  under  the  Railway  Administration;  the 
employees  number  6,319.  The  value  of  materials  used  by  these  seven  shops  was 
16,094,000,  and  the  value  of  articles  produced  and  work  done  $12,367,500. 

The  bcomotive  depot  workshops  number  thirty  employing  1,526  hands,  who  pro- 
duced  in  value  of  work  done  or  articles  manufactured  $2,409,000'  from  material  costing 

$i,cvkuxx). 

The  railway  foundries  number  seven,  in  which  there  are  356  employees,  who  with 
material*  costing  $750,000  produced  $1,084,000. 

Dhe  madntemanoe  workshops  which  use  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  in  big 
quantities,  number  seventeen,  employing  3,169  people.    The  value  of  materials  used 
,r.:;7,ito0  while  the  work  done  and  the  articles  produced  were  valued  at  $3,219,000. 
Particulars  in  reference  to  other  industries  within  the  Union  will  be  submitted 
at  a  later  date,  but  in  view  of  a  statement  published  some  time  ago  in  Canadian  news- 
papers  bo   the  effect  that   South  Africa  is  not  a  manufacturing1  country  and 
t  i-ai  of  manufacturing  in  the  future,,  it  may  be  well  to  again  submit 
tnparative  statement  on  South  African  Factories  and  Productive  Industries. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  development  within  the  Union  up  to  1915 
he  progress  from  that  year  up  to  June,  1918.    It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this 
-ratement  excludes  mining  and  quarrying. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Tear. 

Year. 

Increase. 

1915. 

1918. 

per 

cent. 

3,908 

5,918 

51 

.40 

Value  of  land  and  buildings.  .    .  . 

$57,402,000 

$74,252,000 

29 

.35 

Value  of  machinery,  plant  and  tools 

$76,914,000 

$97,011,000 

26 

.00 

101,178 

134,211 

32, 

,60 

$43,450,00i0 

$60,610,000 

39, 

,4'9 

Horse-power      of      engines  and 

417,942 

593,489 

42;. 

.00 

Value  of  material  used — 

$  48,870,500 

$  86,941,0i0G 

78, 

.77 

$36,627, OiOO 

$48,168,000 

31. 

,50 

$197,120,000' 

$296,433,000 

45, 

.30 

Value     added     to     materials  by 
process    of     manufacture  or 

treatment   $88,331,000      $129,473,000  46.57 


The  opinion  expressed  by  dealers,  large  and  small,  engineers  and  other  interested 
parties  and  officials,  is  that  the  requirements  in  South  Africa  of  iron  and  steel  and  its 
manufactures  of,  is  sure  to  be  a  very  considerable  increase  on  the  pre-war  figures. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  importing  during  the  war  everything  in  the  shape  of  old 
stock  has  been  cleared  out,  and  in  machinery  of  all  kinds,  owing  to  pressure  of  work 
and  limited  renewal  of  parts,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  ready  for  discard. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  of  necessity  been  postponed,  so  taking  all  facts  into 
consideration  there  is  no  doubt  of  South  Africa  being  a  big  market  for  a  number  of 
years,  no  matter  what  developments  take  place  here  in  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
IV. 

Facts  About  Agriculture. — Continued. 

THE    OLIVE  CULTIVATION. 

The  olive  is  the  national  tree  of  Greece  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Athens  by  its  founder,  Cicrops,  who  had  learned  to  extract  the  oil  from  the 
fruit.  The  Turks  destroyed  utterly  the  old  olive  plantations,  but  to-day  the  olive 
trees  extend  over  an  area  of  350,000  hectares  (717,500  acres)  and  are  found  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  Greece  except  Thessaly.  The  production  in  1911  amounted  to 
64,438,000  okes  (180,426,400  lbs.)  valued  at  66,011,500  dr.,  while  the  olives  devoted  to 
eating  purposes  totalled  29^852,300  okes  (83,586,440  lbs.)  valued  at  11,087,500  dr. 
From  old  Greece  in  1916  were  derived  42,106,707  okes  (117,890,379  lbs.)  of  oil  and 
from  New  Greece  38,928,492  okes  (108,999,777  lbs.).  The  figures  for  1917  were 
28,164,584  okes  (78,860,835  lbs.)  and  18,847,317  okes  (52,772,487  lbs.)  respectively, 
that  is,  a  total  of  47,011,901  okes  for  1917  (131,633,322  lbs.)  as  compared  with  81,032,- 
199  okes  for  1916  (226,890,157  lbs.).  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  1918 
crop  at  81,500,000  okes  (228,200,000  lbs.)  valued  at  200,000,000  dr.  Generally  speak- 
ing,  two  out  of  every  five  crops  are  superior,  and  thus  the  production  of  oil  varies 
from  year  to  year.  The  best  quality  of  oil  comes  from  the  Ionian  Island's,  especially 
from  the  Island  of  Paxos.  Corfu  is  responsible  in  a  normal  year  for  about  half  of 
the  olive  oil  production.  The  second  quality  oil  is  extracted  from  the  olives  grown 
in  the  Peloponnessus  an  Eubea,  while  the  third  quality,  viz.,  that  used  for  lighting 
and  lubricating  purposes,  comes  from  Pelion.  Altogether  there  are  thirty  different 
varieties  of  olives  cultivated  in  Greece. 

The  black  olive  for  table  consumption  is  classed  according  to  place  of  origin  as 
follows:  (1)  the  Pelion-Volo  olive,  (2)  the  Amphissa  olive,  and  (3)  the  Calamata 
olive.  Olive  No.  1  is  large,  round,  black,  weighs  about  10  grammes  and  is  mostly 
exported  to  America,  Egypt  and  Tunis.  The  yearly  production  averages  about  1,100,- 
000  lbs.  No.  2  variety  is  large,  round,  black,  wrinkled,  and  weighs  about  10  grammes. 
Yearly  production  is  about  11,000,000  lbs.  No.  3  or  the  Calamata  olive  is  of  average 
size,  black,  long,  and  weighs  about  5  grammes.    The  average  crop  is  about  330,000  lbs. 

Greece  also  produces  considerable  quantities  of  green  olives  which,  soaked  in 
brine,  are  among  the  principal  foods  of  the  peasants.  The  Greek  eating  olive  is  on 
the  whole  of  secondary  quality  and  is  largely  consumed  in  the  country. 

The  exports  of  olives  from  Old  Greece  amounted  to  7,200  tons  in  1911,  8,200  tons 
in  1912,  and  4,900  tons  in  1913.  The  principal  countries  of  destination  were  the 
United  States  (some  3,310  tons  in  1911),  Egypt  (1,220  tons),  Russia  (80O  tons), 
Turkey  (700  tons)  and  Roumania  (480  tons).  In  1915  the  exports  from  Old  Greece 
r  mounted  to  7,300  tons,  two-thirds  of  which  went  to  America  and  Egypt.  Erom  New 
Greece  the  quantities  exported  in  1915  amounted  to  616  tons. 

EXPORTS  OF  OLIVES  TO  CANADA. 

In  1913  and  1914  the  largest  quantities  of  olives  in  brine  imported  into  Canada 
were  obtained  from  Greece.  The  figures  for  the  following  years  with  declining  grand 
totals  of  imports  are,  however,  much  lower.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  the 
imports  of  olives  in  brine  into  Canada  during  the  past  six  years: — 
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1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gai. 

Gal. 

United    Kingdom  .... 

7.  2  93 

5  60 

1,205 

342 

Hong  Kong  

129 

455 

936 

898 

1,133) 

1  231 

China  

127 

208 

38 

8 

France  

6$ 

1.610 

95 

10 

Greece  

54.9S7 

29.263 

12,996 

8,814 

2^990 

— 

Italy   

5,549 

1.131 

48 

550 

— 

Japan  

66 

16 

Spain  

22,898 

24,490 

557 

3,564 

5,395 

Turkey  

786 

480 

90 

United  States  

39.724 

25.7  46 

19,147 

30,070 

29,100 

12,435 

Total  

131,627 

69,259 

57,750 

41,652 

37.337 

19,403 

I  ■  olive  oil  exports  of  Greece  will  be  treated  under  the  heading  of  Greek 
Industries. 

COTTON  GROWING. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  in  Greece,  where  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
sidered  suitable  to  successful  growing,  goes  back  to  1862  and  shows  consider- 
ipmenl  during  the  50-year  period.    Both  Egyptian  and  American  cotton 
8eed  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  with  considerable  success.    Particularly  is  the 
growing  in  Thessaly  important,  while  the  Departments  of  Boeotia,  Dodi, 
Phti  itide  and'  Attica  yield  smaller  quantities.    The  table  which  follows  shows  the 
cotton  in  Old  Greece  for  the  four  years,  1911-14-15-16,  together  with 
the  area  cultivated  and  value  of  the  crop: — 

Surface  in      Production  in         Value  in 


acres.  pounds.  drachmas. 

Years.  (0.000's  omitted).  (00. 000's  omitted) 

1911                                                                  22,605  19,88  3.6 

1914                                                                 20,188  17,92  3.6 

1915                                                                 19,091  13,16  3.3 

1916                                                                 16,319  10,08  5.4 


Tho  production  of  cotton  in  New  Greece  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to 
2,191,949  okes  (6,137,457  lbs.),  valued  at  1,145,368  dr.  The  area  under  cotton  in 
these  provinces  amounted  to  40,085  stremmas  (10,021  acres). 

SILK  PRODUCTION. 

At  one  time  the  production  of  the  silk  cocoons  was  an  important  part  of  Greek 
m  some  5,500,000  lbs.  were  gathered  annually.    But  this  yield  of  fifty 
has  gradually  fallen  off  till  the  present  production  hardly  exceeds  1,500,000 
lbs.    Many  of  the  once  mulberry  tree  growers,  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of 
ise  3i  attacked  the  silk  worms  and  by  the  competition  from  abroad,  gave  up 

sericulture  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  cereals.  To-day  Laconia,  Lacedemonia, 
Aein  and  Messinia  are  the  principal  centres  of  cultivation.  The  cocoons  of  the 
Peloponnesus  are  both  white  and  yellow  and  sometimes  of  excellent  quality.  Never  - 
38  of  the  30,000  ounces  of  silk  worm  grains  used  by  Greece  more  than  a  half 
are  imported. 

FRUTT  TREES. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Greece  lend  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  the  citrous  fruits  and  figs.  Pears,  apples,  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
hazelnuts  and  carobs  are  also  gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1911 
there  were  estimated  to  be  seven  million  fruit  trees  in  Old  Greece  and'  although 
-imilar  statistics  are  lacking  for  New  Greece  these  parts  also  have  a  large  number  of 
fruit  trees.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  principal  fruit  products  for  Old  and 
New  Greece  during  1916,  the  last  year  to  which  official  statistics  may  be  applied: — 
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Old  Greece.    New  Greece.  Total. 

Kind  of  Trees.                                       Okes.  Okes.  Okes. 

(1  oke=2>.8  lbs.). 

The  citrous  fruits   30,628,408  1,387,570  32,015,978 

Oranges   8,123,428  16,401,602  24,525,030 

Mandarins   2,987,653  9,707,859  12,695,512 

Citrons                                                           420,185  1,293,005  1,713,190 

Pears   4,573,92)3  2,988,454  7,562,377 

Apples..   3,472,649  547,796  4,020,445 

Almonds   1,255,201  2,347,738  3,602,939 

Figs   6,803,377  1,083,897  7,887,274 

Nuts  (walnuts)   2.444,430  303,311  2,747,741 

Chestnuts   1,938,885  548,683  2,487,468 

Hazelnuts                                                       171,178  19,680  190,858 

Acorns   5,579,160  1,211, 036  6,790,196 

Carobs   2,126,370  15,167,954  17,294,324 

CITROUS  FRUITS. 

The  Grecian  oranges  come  principally  from  the  Aegean  Islands  (10,659,740  okes 
in  1916=29,847,272  lbs.),  Crete  (5,534,212  okes  in  1916=15,495,793  lbs.),  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (5,046,827  okes  in  1916=14,131,115  lbs.),  the  Ionian  Islands  (1,573,761  okes 
in  1916=4,406,530  lbs.)  and  Central  Greece  (735,710  okes  in  1916=2,059,988  lbs). 

The  principal  lemon-producing  areas  were  for  1916  as  follows:  the  Peloponnesus 
(24,532,086  okes=68,68>9,840  lbs.),  Central  Greece  and  Euboea  (2,800,360  okes= 
7,841,008  lbs.),  the  Cyclades  Islands  (2,177,300  okes=6,096,45O  lbs.),  the  Ionian 
Islands  (1,095,212  OL;es=3,066,5»9i3  lbs,),  and  Grete  (619,445  okee=l,734,446  lbs. 

Mandarins  are  principally  grown  in  Crete  (5,496,069  okes  in  1916=15,388.993 
lbs.),  the  Aegean  Islands  (4,206,090  okes=ll, 777,052  lbs.)  in  1916,  and  in  the  Pelo- 
pennesus  (2,466,234  okes  in  1916=6,905,455  lbs.). 

Citrons  are  chiefly  raised  in  Crete  (1,172,765  okes  in  1916=3,283,742  lbs.),  in 
Epirus  (117,950  okes  in  1916=330,260  lbs.),  and  in  the  Peloponnesus  (263,060  okes 
in  1916=736,568  lbs.). 

THE   FIG  TREE. 

The  best-known  Greek  figs  come  from  Calamata  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
department  of  Greece  produced  in  1916,  5,222,632  okes  (14,623,360  lbs.).  The  Aegean 
Islands  were  the  second  producing  area  (797,781  okes  or  2,233,786  lbs.),  after  which 
came  the  Cyclades  Islands  (679,100  okes=l, 901,480  lbs.),  Thessaly  and  Arta  (532,650 
okes=l,491,420  lbs.),  Central  Greece  (361,395  okes=l,011,906  lbs.),  and  Crete  (254,696 
okes=7l3,14S  lbs.). 

NUTS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  leading  producing  centres  of  almonds,  walnuts 
chestnuts  and  hazelnuts  for  the  year  1916  with  quantity  produced: — 

Almonds.        Walnuts.      Chestnuts.  Hazelnuts. 
Departments.  Okes.  Okes.  Okes.  Okes. 

Crete   1, 743,539  104,921  349,463  — 

Aegean  Islands   525,235      — 

Pelopennesus   479,068  334,265  458,530  — 

Central  Greece  and  Eubea.  368,6i60        1,870,9'65  372,955 

Ionian  Islands   190,'0'64      — 

Thessaly  and  Arta     173,315        1,092,850  165,800 

Epirus     138,772    19,450 

OTHER  FRUITS. 

Detailed  statistics  follow  showing  the  principal  Grecian  areas  producing  apples, 

pears,  carobs,  and  acorns  in  1916  together  with  quantities  grown: — 

Apples.  Pears.  Carobs.  Acorns. 

Departments.  Okes.  Okes.  Okes.  Okes. 

Arta  and  Thessaly   2,941,000     

Crete   235,526        2.131,508      14.061,924  378,896 

Peloponnesus   203,448        2,922,286        1,919,620  2,222,080 

Central  Greece  and  Eubea.    942,110    2.900.0S0 

Aegean  Islands     676,616        1,103.030  752,440 

Thessaly  and  Arta     482, 700   
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FRUIT  EXTORTS  FROM  GREECE. 

The  only  year  for  which  complete  Government  statistics  are  available  for  both 
Old  and  Now  Greece  is  that  of  1014.    In  that  year  Old  Greece  exported  460,333  okes 
lbs.)  of  oranges,  lemons,  mandarins  and  citrons,  the  principal  countries  of 
•  gignmenl  being  Turkey,  England,  United  States,  Italy  and  Germany.    From  New 
Greece  were  exported  in  1914,  1,G6S,193  okes  (4,670,940  lbs.)  of  citrous  fruits  alto- 
gether. Crete  being  the  principal  source  of  supply  and  Germany,  Serbia,  United  States 
I  Great  Britain  being  the  principal  consuming  countries.    The  total  exportation 
for  the  year  1914  was  therefore  2,128,526  okes  (5,959,872  lbs.). 

I  e  Sg8  exported  from  Old  Greece  in  1914  amounted  to  161,933  quintals  and 
from  New  Greece  6,533  okes  (18,292  lbs.).  Italy  and  the  United  States  were  the 
chief  countries  of  destination. 

The  fresh  table  fruits  exported  totalled  1,522,799  okes  (4,263,757  lbs.)  from  the 
whole  of  Greece  during  1914,  Serbia  taking  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports. 

Old  Greece  contributed  67,245  okes  (188,286  lbs.)  to  the  exportation  of  dried  table 
in  L914  and  New  Greece  6,996,148  okes  (19,589,214  lbs.).    Italy,  France  and 
Russia  were  the  principal  buyers  of  this  total  of  7,063,393  okes  (19,777,500  lbs.). 

IMPORTS    OF   GREEK   FRUITS   INTO  CANADA. 

The  table  shown  hereunder  illustrates  the  kinds  of  fruit  imported  from  Greece 
into  Canada  during  the  six-year  period  of  1913-18  with  the  exception  of  currants, 
-  and'  olives,  the  figures  for  which  have  already  been  given.  Comparative 
imports  from  other  sources  are  also  added: — 

Figs. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

United  Kingdom  

317,176 

245,795 

158,709 

33,624 

2,616 

British  West  Indies.  .  .. 

1,323 

123 

26<6 

160 

190 

150 

400 

China  

30 

25 

90 

France  

33,103 

5,930 

7,3  08 

Cuba  

2,500 

211,017 

-61,255 

1,928 

28,43'2 

Italv  

5,758 

19,250 

Japan  

48 

Portugal  

834,312 

377,182 

347,6*37 

347,800 

1,*558,3>55 

380-948 

210,503 

83,715 

51,218 

183,129 

305,844 

51,620 

Turkey  

1,768,397 

1,297,0*03 

1,317,816 

320 

United  States  

1,041,028 

1,185,7'01 

l,394,49i8 

1,147,838 

2,4*56,732 

1,764,848 

Total  

4,421,294 

3,277,450 

3,279,422 

1,741,471 

4,32.3,>697 

2,190,316 

Total  Dried  Fruits. 

United  Kingdom   1,125,642  1,834,716  807,403  415,748  661,615  8,572 

British  East  Indies..   ..            — 

Straits  Settlements..    ..          403  — 

British  Oceania             — 

-alia   157,560  290,976  351,618  11,200*  1,199,52*0  1,632,276 

British  West  Indies.  .   ..  300  14,855  97,24'6  762  220  — 

Hong  Kong   126,287  158,440  120,9*62  154,547  163,612  151,771 

Austria-Hungary   64,113  162,376  113,176      — 

Newfoundland             68 

Belgium     10        — 

Chile       1,200      — 

China   35,536  29,685  19,340  16,6*84  2,284  8*6*6 

France   84,848  9'5,661  79,079  21,643  22,413  — 

Cuba     2,'500 

French  Africa     2,500      — 

Germany     '5'0  25      — 

Greece   10,167,455  8,526,273  8,067,807  5,6*08,867  1,635,6*06  88,571 

Italy   253,068  191,148      23,236  — 
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Total  Dried  Fruits. — Concluded. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915- 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Japan  

14,333 

10  4,309 

8,275 

13,600 

1 7.7'8'0 

34,428 

39,228 

9,8*0 

1,863 

S  34,3 12 

379,98'2 

347,637 

347.800 

1,558.355 

380,948 

Spain  

5,053.430 

7,434,437 

4,179,003 

675,86'0 

1,148,503 

241,530 

Turkey  

3,042,388 

3,262,041 

2,939,895 

2,6'71 

United  States  

3S.S55.742 

32,612,323 

35,388,419 

48,977,&8<0 

55,320,689 

58,912,658 

59,854,242 

55,109,662 

52,521,085 

5*6,248,925 

61,754,236 

61,454,188 

Almonds  not  Shelled. 


28,570 

6,038 

5,497 

24,372 

716 

677 

364 

333 

464 

China  

188 

110 

50 

France  

239,848 

130.239 

29,408 

103.552 

44,539 

4,353 

Italy  

220 

110 

6,840 

6,600 

Japan   

510 

Portugal  

827 

373,401 

401,904 

33  0.666 

309,106 

295,789 

299,395 

Turkey  

5.050 

United  States 

238,379 

145.567 

260.154 

255,819 

336,7  20 

459,969 

8  91.235 

684,645 

632.615 

668,841 

733.155 

804,367 

Almonds 

United  Kingdom..  .. 

SI. 979 

88,804 

Hong  Kong  

5,249 

3,069 

86 

546 

164,408 

67,139 

7,522 

Italy  

79,198 

19.353 

Japan   

1.750 

Persia  

4,364 

868,783 

767.928 

215 

22,169 

United    States    .  . 

52,405 

4  3.55  3 

Total  

1,252.323 

1,026,197 

Shelled. 


88,019 

58,788 

74,106 

21,90'8 

2,501 

2,155 

3,165 

8,855 

107 

418 

52.708 

71,707 

46,721 

1,215 

2,702 

26.222 

51,444 

99,58'0 

144,699 

28'0 

6',  5  88 

4,390 

11,072 

40,6*00 

581,721 

499.839 

829,382 

60'6,505 

SO, 649 

200,746 

188,125 

386,130 

831,927 

8'87.799 

1,258,746 

1.214,582 

Total  Nuts. 


United  Kingdom  

689,633 

917.659 

639,235 

29  7.470 

305,352 

67,100 

Kritish  Africa   East.  .. 

21,291 

British  Africa  West.  .. 

70,9  33 

British  East  Indies — 

India  

5.430 

18,869 

36,4  98 

7.704 

5,500 

Straits  Settlements.  .  . 
Other  

48.420 

10.208 

British  West  Indies..  .. 

566 

2,402 

1.078 

979 

410 

130.713 

156.71  1 

22  2.019 

71,684 

148,777 

142.191 

Austria -Hungary 

22.046 

21,571 

7.215 

Belgium  

4.135 

59,626 

439 

1.570 

China  

86.161 

15  5.216 

233.139 

131.476 

132, 6S1 

330,167 

90 

3,232,488 

4,459,837 

2,438.311) 

1,895.473 

2.334,203 

1,274.'614 

33,230 

29.3  4  1 

2.595 

11,129 

7,522 

1,624 

2.702 

1.210 

Italy   

5  4  5.119 

994,933 

597.557 

516,545 

630.380 

494,854 

S'83.977 

1,568, 96*6 

1.281.445 

1, 6613,194 

1.542,862 

2.122.S20 

3.000 

Morocco  

6.58S 

4,390 

Netherlands .  .    .  . 

333,062 

207.045 

267.708 

15,941 

741)9—.°, 


4^0 
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Total  A  wis.'— Concluded. 

L918T,  L914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Countries  of  Origin.                 Lb.  Lb.  Lb.               Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

Dutch  East  Indies  ••             837,74  1  680,198  7'09,li87  204,462  14,930   

Dutch  Ouiana       26,499       

Persia     4,5'94        __ 

Portugal           11,899  40.600 

  1,891,8*2  1,875,996  1,5*9  ;fi  7  6  980,214  1,567,852  1,584,180 

Tin  key                                      133,081  81,398  37,111      — 

Statea                        9,28-6,352  8,303,790  9,138,930    10,527,49*  14,611,213  16,4*4,309 


  IS.234.75N     I9.56S.S01      17,241,610    16,318,342     21,313, S57  22,495,225 


POTATO  PLANT. 

5  i  i  another  agricultural  product  of  Greece  which  merits  attention  is  the  potato 
Whereas  only  1^,500,000  stremmatas  (12,125,000  acres)  were  sown  with' 
potatoes  in  Old  Greece  during  1911,  the  area  planted  in  1916  was  9-8,100,000 
stremmatas  (24,525,000  acres).  The  production,  moreover,  increased' from  21,700,000 
6  .7'  1,000  lbs.)  in  1911  to  26,200,000  okes  (73,360,000  lbs.)  in  1916.  In  the  new 
provinces  during  191(1  some  60,730  stremmatas  (15,184  acres)  were  under  potato  cul- 

on  yielding  5,887,207  okes  (16,484,179  lbs.),  which  was,  however,  only  one-half 
of  the  production  of  1915,  viz.,  10,658,810  okes  (29,844,668  lbs.).  The  home-grown 
potatoes  do  do1  suffice  the  local  demand,  however,  and  in  1914  it  was  necessary  to 
import  918,271  okes  (2,571,157  lbs.),  the  greater  part  of  which  come  from  Siberia. 


MONEY. 

The  honey  of  Greece  is  a  characteristic  product;  that  from  Mount  Hymettus  still 
retaining  the  fame  of  classical  days.    In  1916  Old  Greece  produced  503,398  okes 
I  1 . 1' 1  1  lbs.)  of  honey  and  53,975  okes  (151,130  lbs.)  of  beeswax.    New  Greece  in 
that  year  was  responsible  for  195,237  okes  (546,663  lbs.)  of  honey  and  25,906  okes 
72,536  lbs.)  of  wax.    Old  and  New  Greece  together  in  1914  exported  56,747  tons  of 
.  the  shipments  going  chiefly  to  Egypt,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


LICORICE  ROOT. 

Greece  is  also  a  grower  of  licorice  root  and  has  begun  to  build  up  an  export  trade 
in  this  product.  In  1916  the  United  States  took  4,692,543  pounds,  and  in  1918, 
1,813,640  lbs.    The  total  exports  for  1914  were  2,391,000  pounds. 


OPIUM. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  opium  manufacture  was  introduced  some  years 
ato  New  Greece  by  the  Turks.    The  crop  in  Greek  Macedonia,  which  is  of  good 
quality,  yielding  some  13  per  cent  morphine,  was  adversely  affected  by  the  war,  and 
the  yield  is  expected  to  be  well  under  10,000  lbs.     The  yield  for  1918 
only  1,230  lbs.,  no  appreciable  quantity  being  produced  in  the  Serres  and 
Druma  districts  which  were  under  Bulgarian  occupation.    These  regions,  however, 
generally  produce  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  crop.    The  exports  of  opium  to  the  United 
States  for  1917  amounted  to  25,435  lbs.,  as  against  2,904  lbs.  in  1918. 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  sugar  beet  is  cultivated  in  Thessaly,  the  principal  plantation  there  extending 
over  an  area  of  750  hectares  (1,875  acres)  and  yielding  some  18,500  tons  per  annum. 
A  refinery  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  plantation. 
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HASHISH. 

In  Arcadia  there  is  produced  annually  about  90  tons  of  hashish,  which  in  accord- 
ance with  Greek  law  must  all  be  exported.  The  principal  centres  of  consumption  for 
the  Greek  product  are  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey. 

ANIMAL  WEALTH. 

The  extent  of  pasturage  in  Greece  is  estimated  at  approximately  2,500,000 
hectares  (6,250,000  acres) ;  and  Mr.  Tsouderos  in  his  recent  work  on  Greece  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  kind  and  number  of  animals  as  existing  in  Old  and  New 
Greece : — 

Old  Greece.      New  Greece.  Total. 

Cattle   344,000  350,000  704,000 

Sheep  and   goats   6,841,000  4.174,000  11,015,000 

Pigs  and  hogs   239.000  150,000  389,000 

Horses,  mules  and  asses   538,000  264.000  802,000 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  in  the  whole  of 
Greece,  according  to  Mr.  Tsouderos,  5,591,000  domesticated  animals,  200,000  rabbits 
and  562,000  beehives. 

The  herds  are  sent  to  pasture  on  the  mountains  in  the  summer  and  return  in 
winter  to  the  plains.  Cattle  rearing  is  often  quite  distinct  from  other  kinds  of 
farming  in  Greece. 

As  only  a  limited  quantity  of  livestock  for  food  purposes  was  imported  into 
Greece  during  the  war — (the  supplies  came  from  Abyssinia) — the  Greek  herd's  in 
Greece,  especially  those  of  sheep  and  goats,  were  becoming  depleted  owing  to  excessive 
demands.  The  coming  of  the  armistice,  however,  tended  to  avert  any  livestock  crisis. 
In  1913,  Old  Greece  imported  live  animals  to  the  value  of  12,781,915  dr.  and  in  1914 
to  the  value  of  2,178,341  dr.  In  1914  the  importation  of  livestock  into  New  Greece 
amounted'  to  5,604,688  dr. 


TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
VI. 

The  Country  and  Its  People. 

Greater  Roumania,  as  constituted  by  the  Peace  Treaties,  is  comprised  of  the  Old 
Roumania  of  before  the  war,  with  its  historical  subdivisions  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia 
and  Dobrudja;  the  ancient  Austrian  principality  of  Transylvania,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  Hungarian  provinces  of  Maramuresh,  Crishiana  and  Banat  (exclusive 
cf  Torontol)  ;  the  former  Austrian  territory  of  Bucovkia  ;  and  the  Russian  province  of 
Bessarabia. 

This  territory  forms  a  compact  geographical  block  almost  circular  in  form  and 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  which  over  three-fourths  are  of  Roumanian  nationality. 
The  area  and  poulation  of  the  various  component  parts  of  Greater  Roumania  are 
ehown  in  the  following  table: — 

Area. 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

Old  Kingdom   53.222  7,904.104 

Transylvania   22.309  2.904,104 

Maramuresh   6.258  766,6'6'ff 

Crishiana   8,037  1, 316, 981 

Banat  (exclusive  of  Torontol)   7,143  900,000** 

Bucovina   4.030  300,098 

Bessarabia   17,142  2,844,-800 


Total   118,141  16.711,016 


**  Approximate. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

I  he  central  part  of  Greater  Roumania  consists  of  the  main  ridge,  plateaus  and 
foothill  valleys  of  the  Carpathian  mountain  system,  which  at  first  runs  in  a  north- 
west to  southeast  direction  until  almost  oposite  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  it  takes  a 

sharp  turn  to  the  west  ami  is  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps. 

sed  bj  this  bend  in  the  mountain  system  is  the  plateau  of  Transyl- 
eonsidered    the   ancienl    homo   of   the    Roumanian   race.  Almost 
encircling  the  mountain  region  arc  the  plains  of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  Moldavia 
plateau,  tin  plain-  of  the  Danube  and  those  of  Banal  and  Oriehiana.   The  latter  lie  to 
the  w<  -i  of  Transylvania  and  arc  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

The  whole  of  the  Delta  region  of  the  Danube  mouths  is  in  Roumanian  territory. 
Danube  follows  regularly  the  curve  of  the  Carpathian  mountain  chain  at 
an  average  distance  of  from  60  to  190  miles  to  the  south.    Near  the  point  where  the 
Galatz  stands  the  river  turns  sharply  to  the  east  and  empties  its  waters  into 
the  Black  sea.    Four-fifths  of  the  total  commerce  of  Roumania  passes  in  normal 
limes  by  the  Danube.    The  position  of  Roumania  as  a  geographical  appendage  of  the 
iths  oi  the  Danube  ha-  therefore  an  important  influence  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

BOUNDARIES. 

R    i  mania  has  a  coasl  line  of  over  300  miles  on  the  Black  sea.  On  the  northeast 
u  dary  with  Russia  (Ukraine)  follows  the  river  Dniester,  while  on  the  south 
Danube  forms  the  boundary  with  Bulgaria  and  Jugo-Slavia,  except  that  at  Silis- 
the  boundary  runs  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  sea  to  form  the  base  of  the 
□.own  as  the  Dobrudja.    This  is  the  new  boundary  settled  after  the  Second 
Balkan  War  in  1913.    On  the  west  the  boundary  of  Roumania  with  Jugo-Slavia  and 
_  ,ry  follows  no  regular  geographical  features,  while  on  the  north  the  provinces 
Maramuresb  and  Bucovina  are   separated  from   the  new   countries  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  by   a   line  which  crosses  the   complex   mountain  mass  of  the 
( Carpathians. 

THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  ROUMANIA. 

Greater  Roumania  is  rich  in  agricultural,  mineral,  forest  and  fishery  resources. 
Geographically  the  country  may  be  divided  into  mountains,  foothills  and  plains,  and 
-    □  assists  in  a  comprehension  of  its  varied  natural  resources.    The  Carpa- 
mtain  chain  extend-  through  Roumania  in  a  great  curving  arc  for  a  distance 
•  about  800  mile-  from  Bucovina  to  the  Danube.    In  the  north  the  mountain  mass 
ex,  consisting  of  parallel  ridges  and  deep  valleys.    Towards  the  south  the 
3  are  more  regular  in  form.    The  highest  peaks,  which  are  over  8,000  feet 
>ig  t,  are  found  in  the  Southern  Carpathians,  generally  known  as  the  Transyl- 
vania Alps. 

The  mountains  of  Roumania  serve  as  the  collectors  of  the  moisture,  snow  and 
red  for  the  fertilization  of  the  lower  valleys  and  plains.  The  slopes  of  the 
-  are  covered  with  immense  forests,  which  extend  up  to  about  5,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  On  the  higher  slopes  only  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees  are  found. 
Beech  forests  are  frequent  at  about  a  height  of  3,300  feet,  while  at  the  lower  levels 
the  forests  are  mostly  composed  of  trees  of  the  deciduous  species  such  as  oak,  beech, 
elm,  ash,  maple  and  birch.  Above  5,500  feet  commences  the  zone  of  alpine  meadows 
and  rocks.  These  alpine  meadows  provide  the  summer  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  stated  that  before  the  war  about  6,000,000  sheep  were 
driven  every  spring  from  the  plains  of  Old  Roumania  up  into  the  mountains,  where 
they  remained  until  the  autumn. 
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THE  FOOTHILLS. 

On  both  sides  of  the  main  mountain  chain  foothill  spurs  extend  in  a  series  of 
undulations  until  they  gradually  merge  into  the  plains.  The  slopes  of  these  foothills 
are  also  covered  with  forests,  chiefly  trees  of  the  deciduous  species.  Rivers  cut  their 
way  through  the  foothills  to  form  fertile  valleys,  which  are  among  the  most  productive 
and  prosperous  districts  of  Roumania. 

The  province  of  Transylvania  and  Maramuresh  are  comprised  of  a  hilly  plateau 
region,  which  includes  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  the  main  Carpathian  chain 
and  the  foothills  which  extend  to  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  These  provinces  have 
productive  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron,  while  coal  deposits  are  worked  in  the 
Transylvania  Alps  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Banat.  About  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  Transylvania  and  Maramuresh  is  covered'  with  forests.  Stock  raising 
and  sheep  farming  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  river 
valleys  are  the  only  level  places  in  those  provinces,  although  north  of  Brassov  there 
is  a  wide  fertile  plateau  known  as  the  ''Golden  Plain." 

In  Old  Roumania  the  foothill  region  is  most  extensive  in  western  Wallachia. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Olt  river  the  foothills  extend  for  about  90  miles  from  the 
Carpathians.  Further  east  the  hilly  region  contracts  until  it  is  less  than  25  miles 
broad  opposite  the  Danube  mouths.  The  hills  range  from  600;  to  2,300  feet  in  height, 
being  for  the  most  part  lower  in  Wallachia  than  in  Moldavia. 

OIL  AND  SALT. 

It  is  in  the  region  of  the  foothills  that  the  rich  resources  of  petroleum  and  salt 
are  found.  The  oil  field  extends  along  the  base  of  the  foothills  in  eastern  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.  The  district  of  Prahova,  north  of  Bucharest,  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
the  crude  oil  produced  in  Roumania.  There  are  35,000  acres  of  known  oil  lands  in 
Roumania  yet  to  be  exploited  and  about  300,000  acres  of  probable  oil  lands  not  yet 
explored. 

Abundant  deposits  of  pure  rock  salt  are  found  in  several  districts  along  the  base 
of  the  Carpathians.  The  most  important  is  that  of  Ocnele  Mari  in  the  valley  of  the 
Olt  river  in  Wallachia,  while  in  central  Moldavia  there  is  another  rich  deposit  at 
Targu-Ocna.  The  only  other  deposit  at  present  exploited  is  that  of  iSlanic  in  the 
district  of  Prahova,  near  the  oil  fields.  Salt  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Roumania 
and  the  deposits  are  worked  by  the  state.  The  production  before  the  war  amounted 
to  approximately  125,000  tons  a  year. 

MOLDAVIA  AND  BESSARABIA. 

The  Moldavian  plateau  is  a  hilly  wooded  region  of  an  average  height  of  about 
1,000  feet  above  &ea  level.  It  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  terraces  with  a  fertile  -nil. 
producing  rich  crops  of  corn  and  other  cereals.  Moldavia  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Sireth  and  Pruth,  which  flow  parallel  to  the  Carpathian  chain  and  finally  join  the 
Danube  near  where  it  enters  the  Black  sea.  Bessarabia  resembles  Moldavia  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  river  Dniester.  This  territory  was  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  Russia  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  fruits  and  wines.  Southern  Bessarabia,  near 
the  Danube  delta  is,  however,  an  arid  and  sun-scorched  region. 

THE  PLAINS. 

In  Wallachia  and  southern  Moldavia  the  great  plains  of  the  Danube  elope  gradu- 
ally from  the  region  of  the  foothills  towards  the  Danube.  Large  but  shallow  rivers, 
such  as  the  J  in,  Olt.  Arges  and  Jalomitza.  flow  directly  across  these  plains  from  tin 
mountains  to  the  Danube.  This  region  is  the  great  cereal-producing  section  of 
Roumania.    The  climatic  conditions  are  especially  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
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wheat,  and  eight  districts  of  Wallachia  along  the  Danube  produce  more  wheat  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  old  Kingdom.  A.bou1  ©2  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  of  the  Walla- 
chian  plains  is  i-ivon  over  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  The  widest  extent  of  plain 
is  that  between  Bucharest  and  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  80  miles  This  is  the  great 
treeless  plain  of  Baragan,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  loess.  This 
u.  which  fort\  years  ago  was  the  grazing  ground  of  large  flocks,  has  with  the 
application  of  water  been  made  to  yield  large  crops  of  cereals. 

On  the  west  of  the  Transylvanian  plateau,  Roumania  has  another  extensive  region 
of   fertile  plains,  given  over  to  cereal  cultivation.    This  is  comprised  of  the  rich 
B  and  the  Banat,  which  form  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  great  plain 
II  ingary,    These  provinces  are  among  the  most  producive  agricultural  districts 
of  the  former  A u>t  n>-l  1  unga rian  Empire. 

THE  DANUBE. 

The  river  Danube  flows  through  Roumania  for  over  600  miles,  forming  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  southern  boundary.  The  'breadth  of  the  river  is  500  yards 
at  the  IroD  Gates,  which  is  the  narrowest  part.  The  depth  varies  considerably  accord- 
•  season  of  the  year.  Jn  the  spring  it  is  over  ®2  feet  at  the  mouths  and  from 
1"  to  11  feet  where  the  river  borders  the  plains  of  Wallachia.  The  left  or  Roumanian 
bank  of  the  river  is  considerably  lower  than  the  right  bank  on  the  Bulgarian  side. 
The  Roumanians  call  the  low-lying  region  bordering  the  river,  the  "  lunca."  This 
«  xplains  why  none  of  the  large  Roumanian  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Galatz  and 
Braila,  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  lunca  also  explains  the  existence 
>f  Frequent  lakes  throughout  the  course  of  the  Danube.  These  shallow  lakes  contain 
plentiful  supplies  of  fish  and  with  the  lagunes  of  the  Dobrudja  and  the  Danube  delta 
one  of  the  important  sources  of  national  wealth.  There  are  nearly  2,000,000 
acres  of  fresh  water  in  the  old  Kingdom  in  addition  to  considerable  bodies  of  fresh 
water  in  southern  Bessarabia.  The  Roumanian  Government  has  the  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  fish  to  the  consumers  and  before  the  war  derived  an  annual  revenue  from 
this  -ource  of  over  $500,000.  The  catch  of  fish  in  Old  Roumania  amounted  to  from 
12,000  to  18,000  tons  a  year  and  in  Bessarabia  to  10,000  tons.  The  chief  kinds  of  fish 
caught  are  the  carp,  sturgeon,  cat-fish  and  pike.  Caviar  of  various  kinds  is  also 
prepared  to  a  value  before  the  war  of  over  $80,000. 

THE  DOBRUDJA. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Bea  known  as  the  Dobrudja.  This  is  an  elevated  plateau  region  of  rolling  hills.  In 
the  Dorthwest  there  is  a  district  of  rocky  hills,  in  part  granite,  to  the  east  of  which  is 
the  region  of  shallow  lakes,  productive  of  fish.  The  southern  part  of  the  Dobrudja 
\s  .  ry  dry,  but  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  loess  and  when  sufficient 
moisture  is  obtained,  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  flax  are  raised. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Roumania  varies  in  accordance  with  the  different  altitudes  of  the 
y.  The  chief  characteristics  are  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  the  sudden 
passage  from  winter  to  summer  and  summer  to  winter.  It  has  been  said  that  Rou- 
mania has  no  spring.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia, 
where  in  winter  cutting  winds  sweep  the  country  from  the  Russian  plains  while  the 
summers  are  extremely  hot.  On  the  Wallachian  plains  there  is  a  variation  of  126 
degrees  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  (104  degrees  in  July  and  22 
in  January).    The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  old  Kingdom  is  22  inches. 


Valley  of  the  Olt  River,  Roumania. 
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THE  POPULATION. 

\     .'  13,(  ,000  oi  the  total  population  of  Greater  Roumania  are  of  Roumanian 

•   '  onality.    The  population  of  the  old  Kingdom  is  essentially  Roumanian,  except 
the  Dobrudja  has  a  mixed  population  of  Roumanians,  Bulgars,  Turks,  Tartars, 
ans,  Greeks,  Jews  and  Armenians-.    About  four  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  "1*1  Kingdom  arc  of  the  Jewish  faith    The  Jews  are  found  chiefly 
rger  towns,  especially  in  Jassv.  the  fonncr  capital  of  Moldavia.    According-  to 
or  L914,  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  living  in  the  rural  com- 
ient,  the  town  population  being  1  ,3IW,(>43.    The  average  density  of 
population  in  the  old  Kingdom  is  L47  per  square  mile,  the  most  thickly  settled  districts 

•  ng  on  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  in  the  foothill  valleys  of  the  Carpathians,  especially 
thos<  of  tlx   Prahova  and  Olt  rivers,  and  on  the  Moldavian  plateau.    The  Dobrudja 

-  relatively  sparsely  settled  with  a  density  of  56  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  of  Roumania  was  rapidly  increasing  (hiring  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war.  The  average  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  13  per  cent, 
h  L863  the  total  pepulatien  was  3,800,000;  forty  years  later,  5,900,000;  in  1906, 
about  6,5OO,O00t;  and  in  1914  over  7,700,000. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  NEW  TERRITORY. 

According  to  the  Hungarian  official  statistics  the  Roumanians  represent  46-2 
■  at  of  the  total  population  of  Transylvania,  Maramuresh,  Crishiana  and  Banat. 
rhe  remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  Magyars,  32-5  per  cent;  Germans,  princi- 
pally Saxons.  11-.")  per  cent:  and  Serbs,  4-5  per  cent.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Roumanian  percentage  based  on  the  Hungarian  statistics  represents  a  minimum. 
Roughly  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  over  3,000,000  Roumanians  in  these 
provinces.  In  Bucovina  the  people  of  Roumanian  nationality  'number  about  200,000, 
while  in  Bessarabia  there  are  over  1,000,000. 

rhe  Roumanian  population  is  scattered  throughout  the  new  provinces  of  Greater 
Roumania.  They  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  class  of  peasants,  agricultural 
workers  and  town  labourers.  In  Transylvania,  however,  there  is  a  powerful  middle 
Roumanian  nationality,  composed  of  commercial  and  professional  men  and 
their  families.  The  only  district  essentially  Magyar  in  Transylvania  is  that  embraced 
by  the  bend  in  the  Carpathian  mountain  chain  to  the  -north  of  the  town  of  Brashov. 

is  the  only  Transylvanian  town  with  a  predominating  Hungarian  population. 
The  Saxons,  who  are  descendants  of  German  colonists,  live  in  scattered  colonies 
3tly  along  the  north  slopes  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  in  towns  of  Sibiu, 
Brashov  and  Bistritza.    According  to  the  Hungarian  official  statistics,  the  Roumanians 
in  Transylvania  number  1,500,000,  the  Magyars  800,000  and  the  Saxons  220,000. 

In  Maramuresh,  Crishana  and  Banat,  the  Roumanians  form  the  bulk  of  the  peas- 
.  rhe  Hungarians  and  Germans  being  concentrated  in  the  towns  and  on  the 
•  ites.    The  Banat  has  a  large  Serbian  population,  who  are  peasants  and  large 
In  Bucovina  the  majority  of  the  peasants  are  of  Roumanian  descent, 
_     the  Little  Russians  (Ruthenes)  have  been  rapidly  expanding  in  this  pro- 
vince.   One-third  of  the  population  of  the  town  of  Czernowitz  (Cernautz)  consists 

•  Jew-,  while  the  remainder  is  comprised  of  Roumanians,  Little  Russians,  Germans 
and  Pole-.  The  Roumanians  comprise  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
Bessarabia,  being  almost  entirely  of  the  peasant  class.  The  population  of  the  towns 
V  chiefly  composed  of  Jew.-.  Little  Russians  and  Roumanians.  Southern  Bessarabia, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  has  a  mixed  population  of  Germans,  Bulgars,  Rus- 
sians, Turks  and  Roumanians. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 
V. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  West  India  Royal 
Commission  of  1907  was  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  West  Indies,  which  as  conducted  at  first  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Daniel  Morris,  and  in  recent  years  with  Hon.  ISir  Francis  Watts  as  Commissi  on  er, 
Jias  given  valuable  assistance  to  every  class  of  producers  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  said  :  "The  botanical  establishments  in  the  larger 
colonies  such  as  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  have  already  rendered  con- 
siderable assistance  in  improving  agricultural  industries  and  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  increasingly  useful  in  this  respect.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  and 
Barbados,  small  establishments  called  botanic  stations  were  established  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  advice  of  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens  and  the  results  although  nor  yet 
extensive  have  been  of  a  distinctly  promising  character.  It  is  evident  that  to  grapple 
with  the  present  circumstances  there  is  required  for  the  smaller  islands  a  special 
public  department  capable  of  dealing  with  all  questions  connected  with  economic 
plants  suitable  for  growth  in  tropical  countries,  and  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  such  a  department  under  which  should  be  placed  the  various  botanic  stations 
already  in  existence.  These  stations  should  be  enlarged  in  their  scope  and  character 
and  be  organized  on  the  lines  found  so  successful  in  Jamaica.  In  the  latter  colony  it 
is  admitted  that  intelligent  and  progressive  action  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  a 
diversity  of  industries  has  produced  most  satisfactory  results.  To  achieve  this  result 
has,  however,  taken  more  than  twenty  years  of  persistent  effort  and  the  Government 
has  spent  more  than  £100,000  during  that  period  on  its  botanical  establishments.  The 
department  has  distributed  seeds  and  plants  at  nominal  prices  by  means  of  the  posl 
office,  government  railways,  and  coastal  steam  service;  it  has  supplied  information 
orally  or  by  means  of  bulletins  regarding  the  cultivation  of  economic  plants  and  has 
encouraged  the  careful  preparation  of  the  produce  by  sending  agricultural  instructors 
on  tour  through  the  island  to  give  lectures,  demonstrations  and  advice.  The  special 
department  recommended  for  carrying  on  similar  work  in  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward islands  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  imperial  officer  whose  duty 
would  be  to  advise  the  governors  in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  islands.  He  would  take  part  in  consultations  with  the  object  of 
improving  agricultural  teaching  in  colleges  and  schools  and  of  training  students  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  would  attend  to  the  preparation  of  suitable  literature  on 
agricultural  subjects.  The  existing  botanic  stations  should  be  placed  under  his 
supervision  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them  transferred  to  imperial  funds.  Each 
botanic  station  would  be  actively  engaged  in  thjp  introduction  and  improvement  of 
economic  plants,  and  in  propagating  and  distributing  them  throughout  the  island. 
It  would  carry  out  the  experimental  cultivation  of  new  plants  to  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  to  cultivators,  and  it  would  be  prepared  to  give  the  latest  information  to 
inquirers  regarding  economic  products  and  to  provide  suitable  men  as  agricultural 
instructors.  To  effect  all  this  will  require  funds  entirely  beyond  the  present  resources 
of  the  smaller  islands.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  as  the  necessity  for  such  a 
department  is  urgent  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  imperial  exchequer.  The  pro- 
mising experimental  work  connected  with  raising  new  varieties  of  canes,  and  increas- 
ing the  production  of  sugar  hy  the  use  of  manures  and  other  means  should  receive 
special  attention.  The  chief  experiments  might  be  carried  on  as  hitherto  hy  the 
officers  in  charge  of  them  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  and  Antigua,  but  continued 
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stended,  if  found  desirable  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica.   In  addition  the  botanic 
118  11    the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands  would  maintain  nurseries  for  the  intro- 
du    i on  of  all  new  and  promising  canes,  and-  would  undertake  the  distributing  of  them 
ttive  spheres'  of  action.  We  think  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  botanic 
itati  •  -  should  have  agricultural  schools  attached  to  them,  where  the  best  means  of 
;  ■  rating  tropical  plant-  would  be  taught,  and  if  elementary  training  in  agriculture 
de  a  part  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  public  sehools  generally  the  botanic 
department  would  he  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  assistance." 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CARRIED  OUT. 

Whal  the  commissioners  recommended  should  be  done  is  being  done.  The  larger 
col    lies  have  -till  their  own  departments  of  agriculture,  but  there  is  generally  a  spirit 

■  operation  between  them  and  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
its  headquarter:?  in  Barbados. 

Two  publications  are  issued  regularly  by  the  department,  The  Agricultural  News, 
i  popular  fortnightly  review,  and  The  West  Indian  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  scientific 
journal.  These  publications  have  a  very  wide  circulation  throughout  the  British  West 
[]  dies.  Almosl  every  planter  reads  them  and  the  better  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
study  them  carefully. 

A  successful  planter  said  to  me:  "The  publications  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture  enable  the  planters  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  help  each  other  by 
ex  changing  information  about  experiments.  They  minimize  our  isolation.  We  know 
what  is  being  dene  in  the  other  islands.  We  learn  not  only  the  result  of  experiments 
at  the  botanical  stations  and  on  plantations  in  our  own  neighbouring  colonies,  but 
□  far-away  India,  Ceylon,  Java  and  even  in  Africa.    We  learn  how  to  deal  with 

•  pests  and  blights  that  prey  upon  our  plants  and  trees.  We  get  information  as 
tm  prevailing  prices  and  the  extent  to  which  various  tropical  products  are  being  grown 
in  other  countries." 

Hon.  Sir  Francis  Watts  and  his  staff  of  asistants  are  making  special  efforts  to 
educate  the  small  peasant  proprietors  and  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is 
glow  work,  of  course,  but  steady  progress  is  being  made  and  remarkable  results  have 
already  been  achieved  in  some  cases.  There  is  little  doubt  that  under  such  teaching 
the  peasants  will  make  more  out  of  their  little  holdings  and  their  purchasing  capacity 
will  increase. 

The  members  of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  of  1897  in  questioning  wit- 
sses  (  ridently  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  possibility  of  substituting  other  indus- 
tries for  sugar  growing  to  some  extent  at  least  and  they  recommended  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to   encourage   the  growth   of  other  tropical  products.  The 
'•';il  Department  of  Agriculture  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  and  has  already 
<  d  much  in  securing  a  greater  diversity  of  productions. 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

On.-  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  this  department  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Se  [slai  "tton  industry  in  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Montserrat,  St. 
Kitts-Ni  vis,  Anguilla,  Antigua,  Barbuda  and  the  Virgin  islands.  'Special  pains  was 
taken  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  securing  seed  of  first-class 
quality  and  large  quantities  of  the  seed  were  distributed  not  only  among  the  large 
planters,  but  also  among  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  officials  of  the  department  in 
tach  island  took  the  utmost  interest  in  advising  and  directing  planters  and  peasants 
iments.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  very  profitable  indus- 
try in  each  of  these  islands. 

V;  ;  tal  ance  was  rendered  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  in 

making  -     ate  of  money  ancj  machinery,  undertaking  to  find  a  market  for  the  cotton 

sending  an  expert  to  the  islands  to  explain  in  detail  the  requirements  of  spinners 
in  regard  to  uniformity  in  length  of  staple,  colour  and  fineness. 
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A  report  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  referring  to  the  Sea  Island 
cotton  grown  in  Barbados,  the  Windward  islands  and  the  Leeward  islands,  says :  "The 
cotton  produced  is  even  superior  to  that  grown  on  most  of  the  best  Sea  Island  planta- 
tions in  South  Carolina  and  has  realized  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  more  than  American- 
grown  cotton." 

Well  equipped  cotton-ginning  factories  have  been  established  to  handle  the  pro- 
duct of  all  these  islands. 

GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  YOUNG  TREES. 

Whether  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
is  the  case  in  the  smaller  islands  or  under  the  control  of  the  local  departments  of  agri- 
culture in  the  larger  colonies  the  botanic  gardens  and  the  experimental  stations 
attached  to  them  are  doing  most  valuable  work  in  distributing  at  cost  price  all  kinds 
of  tropical  plants  and?  trees.  The  demand  for  lime,  cacao,  cocoanut  and  rubber  trees  is 
astonishing  and  no  one  can  see  the  figures  of  the  number  sold  annually  by  the  botanic 
gardens  of  the  different  colonies  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  there  must  be  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  export  statistics 
of  most  of  these  colonies. 

All  visitors  to  the  British  West  Indies  admire  the  great  beauty  of  the  botanic 
gardens  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  colony,  but  very  few  realize  the  important  work 
tor  the  economic  development  of  these  colonies  that  is  being  carried  on  at  experi- 
mental stations. 

Agricultural  training  schools  have  been  established  by  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica.  They  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. Agricultural  science  is  also  taught  at  the  grammar  schools  at  Antigua  and 
St.  Kitts  and  scholarships  have  been  provided  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados  small  gardens  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  common  schools  and  children  are  given 
instructions  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  shows  are  held  periodically  in  the  smaller  islands  and  grants  of 
money  are  made  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  aid  of  the  prize  fund. 
Show  day  is  becoming  an  annual  holiday  for  the  peasants  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
competitions  will  stimulate  them  to  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation  and  the 
preparation  of  their  products  for  market. 

A  TRAVELLING  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

One  of  the  assistants  of  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Watts  is  an  entomologist  who,  when 
necessary,  travels  from  island  to  island  to  investigate  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  and 
take  measures  to  eradicate  them.  By  correspondence  and  by  articles  in  the 
Agricultural  News  the  planters  are  kept  constantly  informed  about  the  ravages  of 
insect  pests  and  if  an  outbreak  occurs  in  one  island  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  it 
spreading  to  the  other  islands. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris  has  given  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  entomological 
research.  For  two  hundred  years  the  moth  borer  was  regarded  as  the  mosl  destructive 
and  most  widely  distributed  enemy  of  the  sugar  cane.  Little  was  known  of  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth  and  the  eggs  and  how  they  were  deposited  had  never  been  observed. 
Mr.  Maxwell-Lefroy,  the  entomologist  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture, 
succeeded  in  finding  the  moth  borer  eggs  deposited  in  a  greenish  cluster  on  the  back 
of  the  leaf  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  were  so  inconspicuous  that  they  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  successive  generations  of  planters  who  had  only  realized  the  presence  of  the 
moth  borer  by  the  injury  it  had  done  to  their  canes.  Mr.  Maxwell-Lefroy  also  dis- 
covered that  a  minute  parasite  attacked  the  eggs  and  if  in  addition  to  collecting  the 
eggs  the  parasites  were  encouraged  the  moth  borer  might  be  largely  checked  by 
natural  means. 
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A   GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  achievemenl  of  experimental  agriculture  in  the 
tropical  countries  is  the  development  of  seedling  canes  as  the  result  of  the 
Mr.  .1.  K.  Bovell,  iu>w  Superintendent  of  the  Barbados  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  J,  B,  Harrison,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Agriculture,  British  Guiana.    The  experiments  were  begun  in  Barbados,  being  con- 
ducted jointly  by   Mr.  Bovell  and  Mr.  Harrison,  who  were  able  to  prove  that  the 
Id  by  the  authorities  on  cane  growing  that  the  sugar  cane  never  pro- 
duced  fertile  seed  was  inaccurate.    After  Prof.  Harrison  went  to  British  Guiana  the 
ments  were  continued  in  both  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  and  resulted  in 
rodu  Itioa  of  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  cane,  several  of  which  have  proved  to 
be  Superior  to  all  the  old  varieties. 

The  Bourbon  cane  was  almost  universally  grown  in  the  British  West  Indies  for 
many  year-.  But  some  years  ago  it  began  to  deteriorate  and  became  very  liable  to 
li  became  impossible  to  grow  it  in  certain  soils.  Several  of  the  new  varieties 
give  \,  !\  much  larger  quantities  of  commercial  sugar  per  acre  and  as  they  will  grow 
mi  land  where  the  Bourbon  will  not  grow  and  are  less  liable  to  disease  the  benefit 
i"  owners  of  sugar  plantations  is  incalculable.  The  growing  of  seedling  canes  has 
passed  tin  experimental  stage,  and  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  seedling  canes 
iiave  largely  displaced  Bourbon  cane  with  most  satisfactory  results.  As  new  varieties 
are  constantly  being  produced  if  the  ones  now  favoured  by  planters  should  deteriorate 
and  become  diseased  it  is  probable  that  other  varieties  will  be  developed  from  time  to 
time  to  take  their  places. 

VI. 

The  Earnings  of  the  Labourers. 

The  earnings  of  the  labourers  in  the  British  West  Indies  seem  very  small  com- 
pared  with  those  of  the  poorer  class  of  Canadian  labourers,  but  the  conditions  of  life 
are  very  different.    The  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  never  has  to  protect  himself 
against  cold.    The  little  fuel  required  for  cooking  can  usually  be  picked  up  or  cheaply 
ased.    The  houses  do  not  need  to  be  constructed  to  keep  out  cold  and  can  there- 
lill  more  cheaply.    Clothing  is  necessary  for  decency  and  show  but  not  for 
ition  from  cold.    Even  those  labourers  who  live  in  villages  have  usually  behind 
their  dwellings  a  few  mango,  cocoanut  or  breadfruit  trees  and  often  bananas  and 
vegetables  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.    They  sometimes  get  their  dwellings 
from  the  estates  where  they  labour  and  sometimes  pay  a  trifle  for  rent.  The 
labourers  on  the  estates  are  allowed  to  chew  as  much  sugar  cane  as  they  please  and 
good  deal  of  nourishment  in  sugar  juice.    Thus  they  can  either  save  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  earnings  or  spend  the  money  on  imported  articles. 
I  spend  immediately  everything  they  earn  make  better  present  customers 

for  Canadian  exporters,  but  those  who  save  now  will  be  larger  spenders  a  few  years 
later  when  their  investments  in  land  begin  to  produce  results. 

PAID  BY  THE  TASK. 

On  the  estates  the  labourers  are  now  seldom  paid  by  the  day.  They  are  allotted 
t,  sks  and  paid  by  the  task.  The  aim  of  the  planters  has  been  to  make  the  compensa- 
tion for  a  task  equivalent  to  the  day's  earnings  of  an  average  man  when  employed 
under  the  old  system  of  day  labour,  but  at  day  labour  the  labourers  never  exerted 
themselves  overmuch  and  it  has  been  found  that  working  by  the  task  many  of  them 
work  harder  and  accomplish  more.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  quit  work  when  they 
finish  their  task  and  if  they  work  energetically  have  very  short  hours  of  labour. 
Others,  desirous  of  making  more  money,  may  start  work  on  a  new  task  when  one  is 
completed  and  sometimes  even  complete  two  tasks  in  a  day. 
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The  payment  for  a  task  varies  slightly  in  different  colonies  and  even  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  colony,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  earnings  of  men  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour  are  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  cents  per  day  of  seven  hours.  At 
piece-work  men  sometimes  earn  from  three  shillings  to  four  shillings  per  day.  The 
wages  now  paid  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  as  well  as  men.  The  women  have  few  household  duties  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  work  in  the  cane  fields  or  cacao  and  lime  plantations  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  day.  They  earn  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  cents  when 
paid  by  the  day. 

THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Children  usually  go  to  school,  but  they  work  a  portion  of  the  day  and  in  busy 
seasons  are  often  kept  away  from  school.  The  earnings  of  children  run  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  cents  a  day.  A  big  boy  or  girl  may  sometimes  earn  nearly  as  much 
as  a  man  or  woman.  In  Montserrat,  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia  when  limes  are 
used  for  making  juice  they  are  never  picked  from  the  trees,  but  are  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  the  work  of  picking  them  up  from  the  ground  is  nearly  always 
done  by  women  and  children — sometimes  very  small  children.  I  have  seen  children 
four  or  five  years  old  helping  their  mothers  pick  up  limes.  In  such  cases  no  distinc- 
tion could  be  made  between  the  work  of  mother  and  children  in  making  payment. 
Probably  these  very  little  children  regard  the  work  as  play  if  they  do  not  have  to 
work  too  long  at  a  time.  We  all  know  how  tiny  white  children  in  Canadian  homes 
often  delight  in  being  allowed  to  help  their  mothers  with  the  household  tasks.  The 
women  are  paid  for  the  work  by  the  barrel,  and  a  woman  with  half  a  dozen  children 
to  help  her  can  pick  up  a  good  many  limes  in  a  few  hours.  At  such  work  an  active 
child  will  do  as  much  as  a  grown  person  if  the  hours  of  labour  are  limited  as  they 
usually  are.  Limes  keep  maturing  and  dropping  to  the  ground  throughout  the  year. 
Children  can  help  their  mothers  before  going  to  school  in  the  morning  or  after  school 
hours,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the  family  earnings. 

WOMEN  AS  COAL  CARRIERS. 

At  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  which  is  a  great  coaling  station  for  ships,  a  largo  number 
of  black  women  are  constantly  employed  in  unloading  and  loading  coal.  They  are 
well  paid  for  this  work,  and  can  earn  more  than  the  men  do  in  agricultural  labour. 
They  carry  the  coal  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  their  quick,  energetic  movements 
would  surprise  any  one  who  thinks  all  negroes  in  the  Tropics  are  lazy. 

In  estimating  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  British  West 
Indies  this  fact  that  nearly  all  the  women  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are 
employed  in  outdoor  labour  for  a  portion  of  the  time  must  always  be  remembered. 

THE  DOCK  LABOURERS. 

At  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  George- 
town, British  Guiana,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  a  large 
number  of  dock  labourers  are  kept  almost  constantly  employed  at  wages  considerably 
higher  than  they  could  earn  on  the  estates.  At  the.  smaller  seaport  town-,  as  already 
stated,  employment  for  dock  labourers  is  very  irregular. 

ARTICLES  MI  ST  BE  CHEAP. 

Nevertheless  while  the  total  earnings  per  family  are  Larger  than  would  be 
supposed  on  first  learning  the  price  of  labour,  they  are  never  great  and  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  very  expensive  article-. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Mexico. 

M  •••  P.  Taniago,  Toronto,  Consul  for  Mexico,  in  Canada,  gives  us  the  following 
information  with  reference  to  invoice  requi rements  and  consular  regulations  governing 
export  of  goods  t  o  Mexico. 

Specdal  invoice  forma  aTe  required,  to  the  number  of  four.    The  shipper  must 
•••  '■"  •>  under  oath  that  the  particulars  given  are  true  and;  correct  and  this  must  be 
"ii  one  of  the  four  copies.    Quantity  of  packages,  weight,  and  value  (must  be 
38<  d  n< 'i  only  in  figures,  but  in  full  words.    The  consul  who  certifies  will  return 
£  the  invoices  and  keep  the  other  three.    Consular  invoices  must  be  certified  by 
the  Consul  of  Mexico  nearest  to  point  of  departure,  except  in  case  of  goods  which  go 
all  the  way  by  rail  as  these  arc  certified  by  one  of  the  consulates  at  the  border. 
Cert  ihVates  showing  origin  of  goods  are  not  necessary. 

There  arc  no  regulations  respecting  bills  of  lading  to  be  complied  with  by  the 
exporter. 

Packages  must  be  marked  in  some  indelible  way  and  given  a  number  or  counter- 
mark in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  mistake  or  mis- identification  of  the  pack- 
age. 

There  arc  no  special  rules  governing  importations  by  parcel  post. 

The  customs  postal  authorities  at  the  point  of  destination  make  the  appraising 
s    ds  and  collect  the  duties  according  to  tariff.    No  consular  invoice  is  required. 

According  to  a  recent  regulation,  the  shipper  or  person  who  sends  the  goods  has 
the  right  bo  ask  the  consul,  at  the  time  he  presents  tihe  invoices  for  certification,  to 
i  xpress  thereon  what  duties  will  correspond1:  If  he  wants  to  use  that  privilege  the  duties 
will  he  charged  in  accordance  with  the  provision  made  by  the  consul  on  the  invoice, 
but  no  appeal  will  be  considered  should  the  consignee  disagree  in  the  classification 
made  of  the  goods  upon  their  arrival  at  port  of  entry. 

Nicaragua. 

The  BritCh  Consulate,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  furnishes  the  following  information 
ed  from  the  Collector  General  of  Customs  with  respect  to  invoices  and  other 
>ping  documents  required  for  the  export  of  goods  to  Nicaragua: — 

A  consular  invoice  is  necessary  for  every  consignment  to  Nicaragua  of  a  value  of 
more  than  $50.  Failure  to  present  such  invoice  with  the  entry  at  the  custom  house 
the  importer  to  a  fine  and  much  inconvenience.  The  consular  invoice  should 
therefore  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

Five  copies  of  each  invoice  will  be  given  the  consular  certification.  The  consul 
will  deliver  three  copdes  bo  the  shipper  to  be  sent  to  the  consignee  in  Nicaragua,  who 
must  present  two  copies  to  the  custom  house,  retaining  the  third  copy.  Two  copies 
will  Ik-  retained  by  the  consul,  one  for  his  file  and  the  other  to  be  sent  to  the  collector 
of  customs  of  the  port  of  entry  of  Nicaragua. 

Any  incorrect  statements  in  the  consular  invoice  will  render  the  importer  liable 
to  a  fine  by  the  customs  authorities  of  Nicaragua.  Consular  invoices  which  do  not 
describe  the  article  in  definite  terms  for  their  necessary  identification,  or  in  which 
general  terms  are  used  such  as  "  accessories  for  machinery,"  "  clothing,"  "  hardware,  * 
or  other  similarly  vague  descriptions,  will  not  be  accepted. 

If  the  country  of  origin  of  any  of  the  merchandise  is  other  than  the  country  where 
the  consular  invoice  is  signed,  it  should  be  stated  in  the  column  of  description. 

All  the  weights  shall  be  expressed  in  kilogrammes  or  fractions  thereof. 
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Articles  of  different  kinds,  shipped  in  the  same  case  or  container,  should  be 
wrapped  or  packed  separately,  a*id  the  net  weight  of  each  class  definitely  stated. 

For  customs  purposes  the  value  of  merchandise  shall  be  the  wholesale  price  of 
such  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  exported,  packed 
and  ready  for  shipment  (including  the  value  of  all  cases,  crates,  sacks,  packages,  and 
containers  of  every  class,,  and  other  charges  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  mer- 
chandise in  condition  ready  for  shipment),  but  not  including  ocean  freight,  insurance, 
export  duties,  consular  fees  and  buyer's  commission. 

The  fees  for  the  certification  of  consular  invoices  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Nica- 
ragua as  follows: — 

If  the  value  does  not  exceed  $100  $250 

"    *    "  "  "  200   3  00 

500    5  00 

1,000    10  00 

If  the  value  exceeds  $1,000,  I  of  1  per  cent  will  be  charged  on  the  excess  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $10. 

These  consular  fees  are  payable  by  the  importer  to  the  custom  house  at  the  port 
of  entry  of  Nicaragua. 

If  additional  certified  copies  of  the  invoice  are  required  besides  the  five  copies 
referred  to,  the  shipper  can  procure  them  from  the  consul. 

Consular  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  should  be  signed  by  a  consul  of  Nicaragua. 
If  there  is  no  consul  these  documents  should  be  signed  by  the  consul  of  a  friendly 
nation. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  necessary. 

The  customs  service  requires  for  delivery  the  presentation  of  the  original  bill  of 
lading  and  one  copy,  and  it  should  conform  more  or  less  to  the  provisions  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  bill  of  lading  law  of  the  United  States.  The  customs  procedure 
fully  protects  the  foreign  shipper. 

Packages  should  be  marked  plainly,  preferably  stencilled,  in  order  that  the  con- 
tainers may  be  easily  checked  and  identified. 

A  customs  declaration  should  accompany  parcel  post  packages,  and  in  case  the 
value  of  such  packages  is  fifty  dollars  or  over  a  consular  invoice  as  provided  for  is 
required. 

Guatemala. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Morang,  Consulate  of  Guatemala,  Toronto,  Canada,  advises  us  as 
follows  with  respect  to  shipping  documents  required  by  the  customs  authorities  of 
Guatemala : — 

The  customs  authorities  of  Guatemala  do  not  require  invoices  to  be  filled  out  in 
any  special  way. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  all  invoices  certified  by  the  consul,  stating  that  the  invoic 
price  represents  the  true  market  value  of  the  goods  in  Canada. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  origin  of  the  goods. 

All  invoices  must  be  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading,  with  the  usual  method  of 
marking  and  number! ng  of  packages. 

The  general  regulations  also  apply  to  parcels  sent  by  posit. 

APPLE  CONTROL  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

.  The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison 
Watson,  London,  with  regard  to  the  control  of  prices  of  apples  in  the  United  King- 
dom : — 

"  On  and  after  November  15,  the  maximum  retail  price  will  be  lOd.  per  pound 
Canadian,  Maine  and'  Western  States  apples  in  barrels  of  do1  Less  than  L20  pounds 
will  be  68s.  per  barrel  to  primary  handlers.  Canadian.  Washington,  California  ami 
Oregon  apples  in  boxes  of  not  less  than  40  pounds,  net  23s  6d.  and  those  weighing  noi 
less  than  -m  pounds  2  Is.  (id."' 
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TURNOVER  TAX  ON  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  GOODS  IN  FRANCE. 

(  British  Hoard  of  Trade  -Journal.) 

1  '•■  provision's  relating  to  th^  "turnover"  tax  in  the  recent  French  Law 

the  creation  of  new  ti><-al  rcsmiivcs,"  goods  imported  into  France  are  now  sub- 
•  •  •  additional  taxes,  varying  from  1  t-lOth  to  25  per  cent  of  their  value  [see  the 
particulars  given  in  lasl  week's  issno  of  the  Weekly  Bulletm].    The  tax  is  at  the 
following  rate: — 

1  a  I  -•*»  per  cent    for  i>>t:il>le  spirits,  liqueurs,  aperitifs,  and  full-bodied 
wines : 

(}>)  L6  per  cent  for  wines  classed  as  "luxuries"*; 

1        per  <-ciit  for  ir<>ixl>  classed  as  "articles  of  luxury"  and  consigned 
t<'  persons  other  than  merchants; 

I)  l   l  LOth  per  oent  (that  is  1  per  cent  plus  a  tithe  [decline],  the  pro- 
•  1-  of  which  are  allocated  to  local  authorities)  for  all  other  goods. 

Regulations  relating  to  this  tax  on  imported  goods  are  contained  in  a  French 
Ministerial  Decree,  dated  1st  July,  and  published  in  the  Jcurnal  Officiel  on  the  2nd, 
als  deals  with  the  exemption  from  the  tax  of  goods  exported1  from  France.  An 
outline  of  the  decree  is  given  below : — 

I  he  first  part  of  the  decree  deals  with  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
A  geria,  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  and  from  the  Saar  Basin. 

SECTION   I. — TAX  OF  1   1-10TH  PER  CENT. 

I  bis  t.ix  is  levied  by  the  Customs  when  goods  subject  to  it  are  declared  for  con- 
It  i-  leviable  on  all  goods  other  than  "articles  of  luxury,"  whoever  be  the 
importer,  and  on  "articles  of  luxury"  when  the  payment  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cent 
dispensed  with  as  provided  in  the  section  relating  to  the  10  per  cent  tax 
(Article  1). 

I    nsignments  must  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  (original  or  copy)  containing 
me,  adress,  and  business  of  the  consignee,  and  details  of  the  articles  affected  and 
their  price  (Article  2). 

tax  i>  paid  on  account  of  the  consignee  by  the  declarer  (Article  3). 
For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  tax  the  value  of  the  goods  is  that  in  the  French 
market,  thai  is,  the  total  of  the  price  made  up  by  the  purchase  price  abroad,  expenses 
f  transport,  insurance,  export  duties,  and  other  expenses  incurred  up  to  the  arrival 
France,  and  also  import  duties  and  consumption  and  circulation  taxes,  etc.  The 
ate  of  (  u-t  in-  duties"  and  internal  tax  are  added  to  the  invoice  when  they  have 
.-.-ed  or  paid.    Disputes  as  to  the  prices  are  to  be  settled  by  "expertise,"  in 
•    -ame  way  as  ordinary  Customs  disputes  (Article  4). 

SECTION   II. — TAX  OF  10  PER  CENT. 

tax  of  L0  per  cent  (without  tithes)  is  levied  by  the  Customs  on  articles  classed 
articles  of  luxury"  and  destined  for  the  consumers;  that  is,  when  such  articles 
signed  to  traders  to  be  resold  either  as  they  are  or  after  being  changed 
in  any  way  (Article  5). 

A  list  of  goods  classed  as  "  articles  of  luxury"  was  given  'at  pages  393  and  394 
i-t  .veek's  i^sue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


*  Wines  are  classed  as  "articles  of  luxury"  under  the  Decree  of  June  26,  if  their  sale  price 
-v   |s  3  francs  per  litre  in  casks  and  5  francs  per  litre  in  bottles.  For  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating- the  tax  of  25  per  cent  a  sum  of  1  franc  per  bottle  is  deducted  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 

glass,  packing-,  etc. 
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The  requirements  as  to  invoices,  and  other  provisions  respecting  the  payment  of 
the  tax  and  the  establishment  of  the  dutiable  value,  are  similar  to  those  referred  to 
above  (Articles  6  to  8). 

In  order  that  "  articles  of  luxury  "  may  be  subjected  to  the  1  l-10th  per  cent  rate, 
instead  of  the  10  per  cent  rate,  importers  must  submit  to  the  Customs  Office  a  written 
declaration  in  duplicate  (containing  the  particulars  specified  in  the  decree)  to  estab- 
lish that  the  goods  are  imported  for  purposes  of  trade  (Article  9). 

SECTION  III.  TAX  OF  15  AND  25  PER  CENT. 

The  taxes  of  15  and  25  per  cent  are  levied  on  all  spirits,  full-bodied  wines  and 
fine  wines,  other  than  those  consigned  to  wholesale  traders,  in  which  case  only  the 
1  1-10'th  per  cent  tax  is  levied.  These  taxes  are  levied  at  the  Tax  Office  at  the  same 
time  as  the  consumption  taxes.  The  Customs  are  to  collect  the  taxes  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  small  quantities  imported  by  travellers  (non-traders).    (Article  10). 

Article  11  provides  that  the  taxes  of  1  1-lOth  and  10  per  cent  are  to  be  levied  on 
consignments  sent  by  post,  and  on  articles  brought  by  travellers  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  recognized  as  personal  articles  in  course  of  use,  in  respect  of  which  the  Customs 
Tariff  provides  for  exemption  from  import  duty  and  internal  taxes. 

Article  14  provides  that  goods  declared  for  warehousing,  "  temporary  admission," 
transit,  transhipment,  etc.,  are  not  subject  'to  the  taxes. 

Part  2  of  the  decree  deals  with  goods  exported  to  foreign  countries,  Algeria, 
French  Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates,  and  the  Saar  Basin.  Sellers  of  such 
goods  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  laid 
down  in  Article  1G. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  APRIL, 

1920. 

The  following  statistics  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Japan  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1920  have  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  J apan : — 


Total 

Total. 

Amount. 

Value. 

kin. 

$ 

Salt  

Hides  and  skins  

2.317.155 
904.036 

69,344 
824,495 

India-rubber  and  guttapercha  (crude)  

Sulphate  of  ammonium  (crude)  

Wood  

24,894 
397,263 

57,034 
6,922,946 
3,678,751 
2,167. 7S7 

1.0S4.242 

1.846,8-60 

577.794 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  

26.895,474 

3,149,570 

690,787 

3,316,072 

Pulp  for  paper  making-  

7  276,219 

1,253,645 

Iron    (lump,   ingot,   bloom,   b'llet   and   slab)    .  . 

47,190,154 

2.954,204 

Iron    (bar,   rod,   nlate,   s'leet,   wire,  etc.)   

438,790,389 

59.286,691 

Iron    (pipe  and  tub?)  

19.807.1S5 

3,913,550 

1,198,232 

'  22S.220 

Tin   (ingot  and  slab)  

137,154 

21  0.333 

Construction  materials  

7.7S4.S27 
7.315,074 
3,622,693 
1.459,645 

11.0221.S13 

8.953,953 

Railway    carriages   and   parts  thereof  

1.100.263 

3,485,395 

18,752.077 

Canada  is  here  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  Pulp  and  Paper  with  a  tot.,; 
amount  of  15,989,391  kin  total  value  2,271,730  yen  so  she  geta  1km-  proper  share  of  the 
credit  here. 
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IMPORT  REGULATIONS  IN  POLAND. 

{British  Hoard  of  Trailc  'Journal.) 

I   i   British  Commercial  Secretary  mi  Warsaw  has  forwarded  the  following*  sum- 
:\    [  import  regulations  :it  present  in  lorn'  in  Poland,  so  far  as  they  affect  trade 
with  Poland: — 

IM  PORT  REGULATIONS. 

(1)  hi  principle  no  goods  may  1)0  imported  into  Poland  without  a  special  permit 

-    Exporl  and  [mporl   Department,  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Warsaw,  or  its  branches  in  Cracow,  Leniberg,  Posen  and  Danzig*  Certain 
goods,  however,  are  exempted  from  import  license  (see  (6)  below).    Licenses  are 
ss  i  I  bj  the  offices  which  issue  export  licenses,  and  applications  have  to  be  on  special 
forms  and  require  to  be  stamped  in  the  same  way  as  applications  for  export  licenses. 

(2)  The  following  detail-  must  be  given  fcn  the  application: 
(  a)   Name  of  buyer. 

(h)  Address. 

(cO   Railway  -tat  ion  to  which  goods  will  be  sent. 

( d)  Quality  of  goods. 

(e)  Quantity. 

Name  of  frontier  station  through  which  the  goods  will  be  imported, 
(g)  Value. 

1  •"• 1  G  Is  Fot  the  import  of  which  a  permit  has  been  obtained  can  be  imported 

into  Poland  on  the  payment  of  the  customs  duties.    The  new  customs  tariff  came 
force  on  January  10,  1920.    Raw  materials,  generally  speaking,  are  exempt  from 
of  duty.    In  view  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Polish  mark,  customs  duty 
paid  in  paper  mar.;s  is  paid  not  in  accordance  with  the  rates  prescribed  in  the 
tariff,  but  at  ten  times  those  rates. 

1 4)  As  a  temporary  measure  no  duty  is  payable  on  certain  articles,  although 
luties  are  prescribed  therefor  in  the  tariff.  [The  list  of  these  articles  was  published 
in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  860,  page  242.] 

(5)  The  import  of  certain  articles,  mostly  articles  of  luxury,  is  forbidden  abso- 
lutely. 

A-  a  temporary  measure  no  license  is  required  for  the  import  of  certain 

goods. 

7)  The  most  important  Custom  Houses  are:    Warsaw,  Piotrowice,  Bogumin, 
Herby.  Mlawa.    There  are  also  Customs  Houses  in  other  places. 

Firms  desirous  of  sending  goods  to  Poland  via  Danzig  should  consign  them 
.  rding  agent  at  Danzig,  and  notify  the  latter  at  the  same  time  to  whom  the 
is  should  be  forwarded  in  Poland. 

Tim  import  license  should  be  sent  to  the  forwarding  agent  at  Danzig  to  whom 
the  goods  are  consigned. 

(10)  Bills  of  lading  and  specifications  of  the  goods  should  be  sent  to  the  for- 
warding agent  at  Danzig,  who  should  be  in  possession  of  these  before  the  arrival  of 
the  goods  at  Danzig. 

(11)  Tlx-  goods  will  be  sent  from  Danzig  to  Warsaw  by  rail  by  one  of  the  followT- 
ing  two  routes: — 

(a)  n;ii./.;u-I)ir-r'l];iu-I>romberg-Thorn-Alexandrowo-Skierniewice  or  Lowicz- 
Warsaw  (about  260  miles). 

( b )  Danzig-Dirsehau-Marienburg  -  Deutsch  -  Eylau  -  Illowo  -  Mlawa  -  Warsaw 
(about  2€0  miles). 

In  summer  the  goods  can  be  sent  by  river  to  Warsaw,  but  this  method  of  trans- 
port is  not  reliable. 

•A  Polish  Orrt^r.  published  on  June  30,  1920,  provided  for  the  levy,  by  the  Danzig  branch 
of  the  Export  and  Import  Department,  of  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
lirf-rised  by  that  branch  for  export   (or  import),  the  tax  being-  payable  in  Polish  currency  on 

exports  and  in  foreign  currency  on  imports. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Gazette  of  27th  May  publishes  the  following 
Customs  By-Laws,  adding  to  the  lists  of  articles  which  may  be  imported  into  Australia 
at  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  recognized  "minor  articles  "  and  "  machine  tools  " : — 

Minor  articles  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  within  the  Commonwealth. — 
By-Laws  Nos.  457,  465  to  467, 

The  following  items  are  added: — 

Silver  cans — fibreboard. 

Apparel — trousers  buckles. 

Cartridges — felt  wads. 

Halters — snaps. 

Harness  and  saddlery — snaps. 

Machine  tools  and  parts — By-Laws  Nos.  459,  463,  464. 
The  following  items  are  added1: — 

Metals,  sulphur,  chemicals,  and  lead  sulphate — graphite  electrodes. 
Miscellaneous — Weaving  machines  for  manufacturing  reed  or  basketwork  from 

cordage  made  of  paper. 
Metal  working — Barbed  wire-making  machines. 

[Note. — Not  including  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connec- 
tions, if  any,  when  not  integral  parts  of  the  above-mentioned  machines.] 

The  rates  of  duty  leviable  upon  recognized  "  minor  articles  "  and  "  machine  tools  " 
are : — 

Fnder  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  Free. 

Under  the  General  Tariff  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 

THE  TAX  UPON  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  CHILE. 

(London  Times  Trades  Supplement.) 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  heavy  tax  upon  commercial  travellers 
imposed  about  a  year  ago.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  this  were  exceedingly  onerous. 
The  law  exacts  the  imrchase  of  a  patente  in  each  province  of  Chile  visited  by  a 
commercial  traveller,  at  a  cost  of  1,000  pesos,  or  about  £50,  for  each  of  these  licenses. 
The  representative  of  a  Midland's  firm  told  me  in  Valparaiso  the  other  day  that  in 
order  to  show  his  samples  all  over  Chile  he  would  thus  incur  an  expenditure  of  £750 
tor  licenses  before  he  sold  a  shilling's  worth  of  goods.  He  was  inclined  to  blame,  for 
the  establishment  of  this  law,  the  large  old-established  Chilean  firms  which3  on  their 
side,  are  committed  to  the  upkeep  of  very  large  establishments  and,  even  if  they  do 
not  loo.i  upon  the  envoys  of  manufacturers  as  raiders,  cannot  be  expected  to  favour 
any  great  increase  in  direct  selling.  Many  outlying  provinces  are  delighted  to  wel- 
come the  trade  representative  from  abroad. 

It  is  possible  to  rent  a  business  office  in  one  of  the  large  centres,  pay  1,000  pesos 
for  the  right  to  do  business,  and  the  agent  becomes  for  a  year,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  operator  of  a  business  house  in  Chile,  with  the  right  to  trade  all  over 
the  country.  In  other  cases  he  travels  with  the  card  of  an  established  house  and  is 
equally  exempt. 

Taxes  are  at  least  no  more  onerous  than  in  certain  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries— as  in  Bolivia,  for  example1,  where  corresponding  taxes  are  carefully  collected1 
and  the  penalty  for  evasion  is  heavy.  So  long  as  the  tax  falls  upon  all  alike  there 
would  be  no  special  reason  for  complaint,  but  when  constant  evasions  occur  thete  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  for  the  less  privileged  or  adroit  to  become  excluded,  a  con- 
dition which  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  Chile. 

7499— A\ 
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EFFECTS  OF  SPAIN'S  NEW  TAXATION  LAW  ON  FOREIGN  BUSINESSES. 

(  A  ew  )  ork  Commercial.) 

Commenting  on  the  situation  confronting  foreign  houses,  trade  representatives 
and  bankfi  doing  busine--  in  Spain.  11.  T.  van  Deusen,  a  member  and  director  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain  (Barcelona)  indicated  that  the  views  held 
bj  Americana  and  foreigners  generally  are  decidedly  pessimistic.  Mr.  van  Deusen 
recently  returned  from  Kurope  and  says  that  in  Spain  things  are  at  a  standstill,  so 
tar  a-  foreign  trade  is  concerned. 

•'  There  are  comparatively  few  American  houses  in  Spain,"  said  Mr.  van  Deusen. 
•■  The  usual  procedure  followed  by  manufacturers  and  a  few  export  merchants  is  to 
form  a  Spanish  corporation  or  society,  organized  under  the  laws  of  that  country.  It 
:  i-  seemed  the  .n-easu-  that  tin-  method  has  advantages  over  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  parent  concern.  Other  manufacturers,  export  merchants,  commission 
-  s  ■  represented  by  agents  who  advertise  the  fact  on  their  literature  or  letter- 
On  -'ther  hand,  foreign  hanks  have,  with  one  exception,  uniformly  adopted 
the  branch  as  their  medium  for  doing  business. 

•'  It'  the  taxation  law  signed  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  last  days  of  April,  1920, 
i-  enforced,  it  is  conceded  that  it  will  mean  a  general  exodus  of  foreign  banks  and 
3  from  the  peninsula.  The  principal  onus  is  the  imposition  of  a  yearly 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the  representative  or  branch  and  the 
law  also  provides  that  even  companies  or  banks  organized'  as  a  Spanish  society  shall 
be  eonsidered  foreign  corporations  for  taxation  purposes,  if  it  appears  evident  that 
the  head  office  controls  its  policies,  etc.    They  get  you  going  and  coming. 

■■  This  last  taxation  law  is  a  long  document  and  it  yould  serve  no  good  purpose 
I  length.  It  is  recognized  that  it  was  primarily  an  attack  on  foreign 
banking  institutions  already  established  and1  as  a  warning  or  rather  a  barrier  to  those 
who  contemplate  entering  the  field.  Spanish  bankers  have  seen  their  foreign  com- 
petitors get  the  cream  of  the  overseas  trade  through  commercial  credits,  loans,  assist- 
ance in  the  harvesting  of  crops,  deposits,  etc.,  and  it  is  they  who  are  behind  this  law 
which  will  apparently  work  to  the  detriment  of  Spain  in  the  long  run. 

"  One  of  the  most  unreasonable  features  is  the  fact  that  the  law  is  retroactive.  It 
is  certainly  peculiarly  disconcerting  for  a  great  banking  institution  to  make  a  study 
of  tho  conditions  in  Spain  and  decide  to  establish  branches  there,  pay  a  tenant  some 
500,000  pesetas  to  vacate  a  building  they  want,  lease  it  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  spend 
thousands  of  pesetas  in  repairs  and  alterations,  and  then  contemplate  passing  a  law 
which,  if  enforced,  means  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  each  year  more  in  taxes 
than  they  can  hope  to  enter  on  the  credit  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

"  The  feeling  would'  not  have  been  so  tense  had  the  Spanish  statesmen  fabricated 
a  law  which  provided  that  foreign  houses  established  in  future  must  pay  the  tax.  But 
when  banks  or  merchants  have  spent  their  good  pounds  or  dollars,  francs  or  lire  or 
guilders  or  pesos,  or  even  marks,  it  is  disheartening  to  suddenly  find  they  cannot 
continue  in  business  and  make  money.  For  a  business  house  or  bank  to  enter  Spain 
after  the  passage  of  the  taxation  law,  it  would'  seem  something  like  premeditatly  lying 
down  directly  under  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

"  As  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  attempt  yet  made  to  collect  the  new  taxes. 
Some  believe  the  law  will  be  practically  'blue,'  if  it  is  not  repealed  or  modified.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  the  constant  menace  that  it  may  be  strictly  enforced.  We 
had  several  meetings  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain  to  discuss  the 
question.  We  consulted  legal  luminaries  in  Barcelona  and  in  the  capital,  and  were 
randed  as  many  interpretations  of  the  law  as  there  were  lawyers — and  some  actually 
r  irnished  two  interpretations.  So  it  may  be  generally  assumed  that  before  enforce- 
ment the  committees  of  the  Cortes  and  the  ministries  of  the  treasury  and  justice  will 
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carefully  study  the  text  to  elucidate  just  what  was  the  intent  of  the  Cortes.  We  are 
assured  that  the  whole  question  is  being  vigorously  taken  up  by  the  embassies  of  the 
different  nations  affected,  including  Great  Britain,  United  States,  France,  Italy. 
Holland,  Germany,  Chile  and  Argentina. 

"  I  have  a  friend  in  Barcelona  who  advertises  that  he  represents  a  long  list  of 
important  American  houses.  To  continue  to  do  business  and  comply  with  the  law 
he  must  pay  (besides  the  many  now  existing  taxes)  one  dollar  for  every  thousand 
dollars  capital  of  the  companies  he  represents.  He  can't  do  it  unless  he  adopts  camou- 
flage. A  bank  cannot  camouflage  to  any  extent.  There  have  been,  of  course,  methods 
evolved  in  the  brains  of  Spanish  and  other  lawyers  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the 
taxation  law,  which  might  be  adopted  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  export  commis- 
sion houses  and  others  in  foreign  trade,  and  most  houses  are  taking  legal  advice  and 
hedging  as  far  as  possible  against  the  evil  day.  At  the  same  time  they  are  making 
no  improvements  in  their  premises,  are  making  no  new  leases,  are  not  eager  for  new 
business,  and  those  who  have  stocks  are  liquidating  to  bareness. 

"Well,  I  suppose  that  if  our  Spanish  friends  don't  think  better  of  it  and  change 
their  law,  they  will  calmly  say  to  the  foreign  houses:  'If  you  don't  like  the  way  we 
conduct  our  affairs,  get  out/  " 

[Note. — Details  of  above  new  taxation  law  were  published  in  Weekly  Bull r fin 
No.  858,  page  114.] 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT  EMPLOYED  IN  SYRIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  issue  of  France-Europe  Orientale  (Paris),  published  under  the  above  title 
information  originating  from  the  French  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  Levant  through 
its  agency  at  Beirut,  as  follows: — 

At  present,  but  with  some  exceptions,  few  if  any  commercial  transactions  are 
effected  on  credit.  Cash  is  always  demanded  and  even  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
order  is  deposited,  a  condition  which  the  customers  accept  readily,  especially  when 
they  need  the  goods. 

The  procedure  employed  is  as  follows:  The  commission  agent  is  paid  by  the 
prospective  buyer  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  order,  has  a  bank  credit  opened 
equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  order ;  the  deposit  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and,  upon  arrival  of  the  documents,  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  bank  which 
in  turn  is  reimbursed  by  the  buyer  upon  delivery  of  the  order.  The  Banco  di  Roma, 
which  is  very  active  and  which  is  trying  to  make  a  place  for  itself  in  Syria,  executes 
these  transactions.  This  bank  is  already  a  serious  competitor  of  our  French  banks. 

With  regard  to  granting  of  credits  on  the  spot  by  the  supplier,  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  when  such  are  necessary,  except  in  very  particular  cases,  and  when  the 
commission  agent  or  customer  are  known  to  the  supplier. 

There  are  even  transactions  according  to  the  category  of  goods  (especially 
Egyptian),  which  are  made  on  consignment.  But  the  question  of  credit  will  have  to 
be  considered  more  seriously  when  competition  becomes  firmly  established,  that  is, 
when  the  different  producing  countries  are  able  to  supply  the  same  commodities  at 
more  or  less  the  same  prices. 

The  monetary  system  existing  to-day  in  Syria  is  greatly  complicated,  and  it  can 
/  be  said  that  each  town  has  its  own  money  and  exchange.  At  Beirut  large  payments  are 
made  in  Egyptian  paper  money.  But  as  subsidiary  money  of  less  than  five  piasters  is 
lacking,  old  Turkish  silver  and  nickel  coins  are  used.  In  Lebanon  and  in  the  interior, 
Turkish  piasters  are  also  in  use.  Gold  circulates  in  much  larger  quantities  than  one 
would  expect,  especially  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo. 

In  Palestine,  Egyptian  money  is  accepted  everywhere  and  is  made  use  of 
effectively.  In  Cilicia  almost  nothing  but  Turkish  paper  is  employed. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

Consolidated  Distilleries,  Limited.  I  incorporators :  William  James  Shaughnessy 
ind  Rufus  Clement  Holden,  Junior,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
15,00  1,000,  divided  into  50,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Autographic  Register  Systems,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Louis  Philippe  Crepeau, 
ICC;  Maurice  Dugas,  and  Benjamin  Robinson,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Mont- 
real. Capital  $600,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  busi- 
ness, Quebec. 

Miller  Lithographic  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  George  Harold  Gilday, 
ster-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $300,000.    Chief  place  of  busi- 
ness, Toronto. 

Ontario. 

The  Palm  Creamery  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  James  Steller  Lovell, 
atant;  William  Bain,  bookkeeper ;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $60,000, 
livided  into  600  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Palmerston. 

Quinte  General  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Harry  Grif- 
fiths   Clapperton,    manufacturer;    and    others — all    of    Toronto.     Capital  $150,000, 
L,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 
Kaministiquia   Lumber    Company,   Limited.    Lncorporators :    Donald  Edward 
McKay  and  Norman  McLeod  Paterson,  grain  merchants;  Horace  Williams  Robinson, 
rman;  and  others— all  of  Fort  William.    Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000 
$ll  1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Fort  William. 
Bi  aver  Nickel  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Alexander  Brown,  miner;  and 
others— all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of  $1  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Fort  William. 

Universal   Products,  Limited.    Incorporators:    Albert    Mearns,  Gerald  Morphy 
.  R  land  Oliver  Daly,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
1,00  ».  divided  into  30,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Hamilton. 
The  Brant-Keora  Mining  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  James  Richardson 
John  Creighton,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.    Capital '$2,000,000, 
divided  into  2,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Edward  John  Swift 
Arthur  Sydney  Dickson,  accountants;    and   others — all   of   Toronto.  Capital 
$3,000,000,  divided  into  15,000  shares  of  preference  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
each,  and  1,500,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $1  each.    Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto. 


British  Columbia. 

Mill   Creek   Lumber   Company,  Limited.     Capital  $100,000.     Registered  office, 

Vancouver. 

3]  .  Consolidated  Silver  Mines,  Limited.  (Non-personal  liability).  Capital 
$300,000.   Registered  office,  Kaslo. 

Utility  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $300,000.  Registered  office. 
Vancouver. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  August  6,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

39,187 
*1,910 
201,399 
186,900 
50,590 
93, 142 
72,021 
99,971 

255,471 

156,439 
167, 465 
887,559 
30,434 
10  442 
86^  317 

Bushels. 
11,029 
*4,082 
55,313 
33, 928 
8,147 
34 , 540 
54,033 
95,890 

129,044 

64,401 
30, 820 
45,381 

8  596 
36^743 

Bushels. 
12,944 
*1,525 
28,836 
53,591 
2,088 
9, 831 
23,342 
28, 059 

V1U3CU  . 

17,959 

22, 859 
24, 262 
18,740 
*7, 538 
2  045 
12^355 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
8,961 
436 
2,236 
6,438 

Bushels. 
72,121 
*6,074 
391,163 
280,857 
104,757 
182,417 
150,965 
247, 274 

404,743 

255,267 
369, 944 
1,083,871 
23, 653 
21  506 
152^821 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

1,007 
103! 379 

43,932 
42, 020 

G.  T.  Pacific  

2, 884 
1,569 
6, 923 

2  226 

4  748 
1,857 
8,003 
80 
423 
*121 

Port  Arthur — 

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  

16,431 

43 

6,820 
145, 540 
124,188 
677 

Tri+ol  "PiiKlio  Torm  inQ  1  T^loirQ+rifoi 

X  ULcll  X  I  IValc  ±  cl  III  111  til  11.1c  V  cL  lulo  .... 

17,527 

2,335,427 

603,783 

247, 848 

501  564 

46, 663 

3,735,285 

279,718 

115,599 

34,771 

82 

430,170 

215,437 
267,313 
273,437 
7,591 

6,200 
15,093 
149  225 
L765 

30,307 
20  075 
67 

241 , 944 

303,984 
435,879 
9,356 

1,503 
12, 159 

991 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . . 

763,778 

172,283 

13,662 

40,449 

991 

991,163 

Midland — 

14,100 

30,020 
101,836 
622,749 

7, 724 

21,824 
31,671 
109,836 
827, 346 

546,804 
93,098 

31,615 
5 

93,796 

1,298,347 
307,259 
303,692 

1,651 
8,000 
1 , 732 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  MplMionll 

202,665 

God  eric  h — 

460,768 
93,098 

18, 664 

79,819 

6,217 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

9, 934 

3,017 

Kingston — 

*  Commercial  Elevator  Co  

5 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator... 
*       "       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd 
Montreal — 

Ilal  UUU1  vvUIIl  III  looHJIiei  o  i.\Oo.  1  06  u. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

93,796 

910  965 
221,860 

122  224 
8,828 

53, 215 

•  ■  •  •  •  

23,356 

V-iV 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  CP.  R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   

*  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 

Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

None  in 

store. 

2,871,748 

l>:;:\  I'.i:: 

537,447 

23,356 

549 

3,665,293 

774,113 

1,022,139 

238,672 

79,507 

2,114,431 

Not  Re 

ported. 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 
Total  quantity  in  Store  

7,024,784 

2,145,997 

1,072,400 

644.958 

4S.203 

10,936,342 

*Week  ondinti  Julv  30  1920. 
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Gfrades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ended  August  6,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 

( rovernmanl 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,547,442 
1,123,084 
920,050 
216,461 
60,881 
27,227 
1,075,808 

No.  1  Northern  1  

No.  o  « 

829,734 
525. 

199,725 
13-),  493 
58,677 
18,331 
568,436 

563,487 
88,505 
64,428 
2,284 
71 
3,097 
41,906 

1, 154,221 
509,548 
655,897 
78,684 
2,133 
5,799 
465,466 

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  Wheat  

No.  6  3   

Other  

Totals  

2,335,427 

763,778 

2,871,748 

5,970,953 

Oats- 

126,919 
285,291 
36,303 
85,719 
181,955 

9Q9  fl79 

zyz,u<z 

No.  2  "   

80,820 
175,989 
19,248 
64,910 
145,607 
n  / , zuy 

402 
9,368 
17,055 
14,841 
17,675 

119  QA9 

1 1Z,  y'i.L 

45,697 
99,934 

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  i  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

5,968 
18,673 

A1  Q91 

No.  2  Feed  

Totals  

■  ■■ 

cno  700 
DUo , 1 00 

1 1 Z, Zoo 

Z6Z, l\)o 

1 , UU8, zoy 

Barley — 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W7  

77,087 
78,726 
45! 548 

Zo, 4UD 

18,081 

4,076 
4,250 
695 

71  1 
111 

3,930 

83,334 

330,.051 

85' 480 
00  799 

Zo, / ZZ 

14,860 

164,497 
413,027 
131,723 

C9  QQQ 

oZ,  oov 

36,871 

No.  4  "   

247,848 

13,662 

537,447 

798,957 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

180,574 
63] 732 
122,258 

2  827 
1^539 
16,417 

1  7  nm 
1  / , UU1 

2,665 

23,356 

206, 757 
65,271 
138,675 

1  7  nm 
1 / , UUl 

137,665 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

Other  

135,000 

501,564 

40,449 

23,356 

565,369 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

24,439 

10,610 
13,154 

No.  2  M   

24,439 

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

9,619 
12,605 

991 

Other  

549 

46, 663 

991 

549 

48,203 

3,735,285 

991,163 

3,665,293 

8,391,741 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S.  Atlantic  Sea- 
board Ports,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  August  6.  1920,  with  com- 
parisons for  five  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August,  6  1920— 
Private       "  "   

Bushels. 

2,335,427 
279,718 
763,778 
774,113 

Bushels. 

1,399,858 
150,452 
227,385 
1,340,318 

Bushels. 

3,735,285 
430,170 
991,163 

2,114,431 

3,665,293 

2,871,748 

793,545 

7,024,784 

3,911,558 

10,936,342 

August  8,  1919— 

808,003 
136,879 
3.677.066 

3.912,941 
535,745 
3,451,632 

720,944 
672,624 
7,128,698 

4,621,948 

7,900,318 

12,522,266 

August  9,  1918— 

69,771 
83,652 
1,939,125 

4,483,904 
642,028 
3,306,690 

4,553,675 
725,680 
5,245,815 

2,092,548 

8,432,622 

10,525,170 

August  10,  1917— 

3,698,069 
319,180 
4.671,211 

5,031,513 
143,707 
7,293,553 

8,729,582 
162. SS7 
11,964,764 

8,688,460 

12,468,773 

21,157,233 

August  11,  1916— 

11,225,176 
510,934 
7,217,110 

8,809,646 
114,391 
4,494,570 

20,034,822 
625,325 
11,711,680 

18,953,220 

13,418,067 

32,371,827 

August  12,  1915— 

Interior       "  "   

Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

616,606 
24,270 
1,085,289 

1,724,133 
53,906 
1,000,024 

2,340,739 
78,176 
2,085,313 

1,726,165 

2,778,063 

4,504,228 

USE  OF  OIL  AS  FUEL  IN  DANISH  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS. 

(Trade  Commissioner  T.  O.  Klath ,  Copenhagen .  in-  United  States  Cotnmeree  Reports.; 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  coal  shortage  several  factories  in  Denmark  have 
decided  to  use  oil  as  fuel,  and  a  large  shipbuilding  plant  in  Copenhagen  lias  already 
made  arrangements  to  change  its  power-house  equipment  from  coal  to  oil  burners.  At 
the  present  high  price  of  coal  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  much  cheaper  to  use  oil 
fuel  to  generate  power.  The  continually  diminishing  coal  imports  arc  causing  serioVN 
results  in  many  industries,  and  the  whole  public  ha>  Pelt  the  shortage  through  the 
compulsory  restrictive  measures  adopted  by  the  government. 
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Quantity   of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Puhlic 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending-  August  6,  1920,  in  comparison  with 

t lie  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

( lorn. 

Total. 

1  H*jH>t  llurluuir                   .  , 

Aberdeen  Elevator  c<>  

Hush 

-HI, SOU 

Bush 

9  1    IK  1 

Bush 

Bush. 

Bush. 

11     A  AH 
1 1 , 44/ 

Bush. 

ooa  ono 
2,54, 808 

Midland  Klevator  Co  

Tiffin  (G.T.P)  

Port  IfoNiooU  C.P.R  

Total  

Same  period  last  voar  

SI, 483 
624,679 

26,336' 

107,120 
366,272 

8,118 

188,603 
1,025,405 

707,542 

21,981 

26,336 

473,392 

19,565 

1,448,816 

391,942 

450,679 

108,426 

372,504 

41,834 

1,365,385 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 
176,094 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

608,245 
16,771 
92,356 

198,964 

Oats  

Rve  

68,172 
132,965 

Corn  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Montreal  Harbour  Commrs.  1  and  2 — 

Wheat  

59,791 

217,407 
16,222 
5,614 
131,184 

198,602 
56,000 

Barlev  

3,323 



Rye   

49,695 

12-8-20  RP. 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  inteiested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Dep.-  rtment  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Grains  ground  and  Products  produced  therefrom  in 
Eastern  Canada,  Western  Canada,  together  with  amount  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  June,  1920. 


Grain. 

Eastern  Division. 
Quantity  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Western  Division. 
Quantity  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 
Quantity  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom  or 
Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom  or 
Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom  or 
Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Corn  

552,925 
253,314 
9,451 
5,462 
51,263 
1,075 
5,281 

554 

108,571 
26,476 
15,929 
267 
1,495 
5,118 
884 

54,634 

412,407 
153,082 
20,798 
1,942 
20,493 
660 
3,328 

1,648,975 
114,820 
100 
11,418 

157,857 
44,585 
7,383 
320 
1,071 

1,666,689 
165,804 
11,619 
3,845 
3,515 

2,201,900 
368,134 
9,551 
16,880 
51,163 
1,575 
5,281 

554 

266,428 
71,061 
23,312 
587 
2,566 
5,118 
884 

54,634 

2,079,096 
318,886 
32,417 
5,787 
24,008 
660 
3,328 

Buckwheat. 
Peas  

500 

Mixed 
Grains. . . . 

PRODUCTS  GROUND. 


Units  of 

Eastern 

Western 

Wheat  Flour  Standard. 

Measure. 

Division. 

Division. 

Total. 

Brls. 

196  lbs. 

100,030 

360,564 

460,594 

14,686 

419 

15,105 

a 

42,334 

1,275 

43,609 

Total  

157,053 

362,257 

519,310 

Patents — 

Spring  

31,198 

31,198 

30 

30 

Blended  

123 

123 

Total  

153 

31,198 

31,351 

Clears — 

Winter  

Blended  

47 

47 

Total  

47 

47 

Low  Grade  or  Feed  

22,035 

10,178 

32,213 

Tons 

4,402 

7,963 

12,365 

Bran  

2,029 

5,873 

7,902 

Oat  Meal  

Lbs. 

1,456,686 

198,235 

1,654,921 

Rolled  Oats  

2,979,475 

2,106,408 

5,085,883 

Barley — Pot  and  Pearl  

120,788 

8,731 

129,519 

Flour  and  Meal  

495,469 

10,992 

506,461 

Rye — Flour  and  Meal  

75,534 

436,889 

512,423 

Corn — Flour  

26,560 

26,560 

Meal  

909,861 

909,861 

Cracked  

877,989 

877,989 

Buckwheat  Flour  

93,694 

15,000 

108,694 

Peas — Meal  

47,036 

47,036 

Split  

IMS.  751) 

248,750 

Feed  not  otherwise  specified  

Tons 

4,469 

1 , 265 

5,734 

IMPORT  OF  CERTAIN  LIVE  ANIMALS  PROHIBITED  INTO  FRANCE. 

Tre  following  cable,  dated  August  12,  has  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner 
Hercule  Barrel  Paris,  respecting  the  prohibition  of  importation  of  certain  live  animals 
into  France: — 

"Decree  published  prohibiting  importation  into  France  of  cattle  sheep,  goats  and 
swine  from  all  countries  except  from  French  colonics  and  protectorates  Prohibits 
also  animals  in  transit.     Prohibition  effective  from  7th  August'' 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
;n  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending-  August  6,  1920. 


Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail  . . 

Rush. 
1.740.433 
928,205 
16,454 

Bush. 
259,323 
129,088 
122,272 

Bush. 
I2S.624 
24 1 , 053 
14,293 

Bush. 
70,434 
1 16,825 
2,225 

Bush . 
1 1 , 567 

30,463 
1 , 669 

Bush. 

Bush. 

2,210,381 
1,445,634 
186,913 

Shipments           Vessel . . 

Rail... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts   Rail  

278,938 
1 17..->10 
107.444 

123,544 

27,323 

429,805 
117,510 
255,156 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail... 

118,320 

29,392 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

4,403 
250,795 

10,561 
22,510 

2,590 
3,986 

9,782 
8,133 

2,372 
2,607 

29,708 
288,031 

Shipments  Rail  — 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

Receipts  Rail  

373,437 
747,473 

416,996 
641,542 

65,487 
107,500 

31,409 
67,005 

887,329 
1,563,520 

Shipments  Rail  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

1.133,705 
1,054,258 

275,062 
122,956 

1,408,767 
1,178,714 

Shipments  Rail  

1,500 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

211,180 
5,883 
297,935 
16,088 

211,180 
15,002 

297,935 
17,915 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel.. 

6,102 

3,017 

Rail.... 

1,444 

383 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

103,229 
1,226,579 
177,224 
165,107 

149,664 
61,608 

366,029 
57,832 

252,893 
1,325,814 
1,091,251 

243,838 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

37,627 
3,850 
20,899 

4,148 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts  Vessel . . 

1,448,114 
1,232,462 
1,015,159 
1,235,453 

424,726 
64,625 
366,029 
181,171 

1,872,840 
1,340,816 
1,389,186 
1,440.467 

Rail... 

Shipments        . .  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

43,729 
3,850 
23,843 

4,148 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel. . 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tlie  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Food  Products. 

1555.  Potatoes  and  onions. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  desire  to  purchase 
for  cash  small  schooner  load  lots  of  Irish  potatoes  and  onions  e.i.f.  Mariel,  Cuba. 
Prompt  deliveries  are  desired1. 

1556.  Fowls,  turkeys  and  ducks. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents 
covering  all  centres  in  the  Union,  and  having  offices  in  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg* 
and  Durban,  ask  for  prices  on  fowl  of  all  kinds,  dressed  and  cleaned,  in  cold  storage 
for  cold  storage  shipment. 

1557.  Butter  and  eggs. — A  Bradford,  England,  firm  are  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  butter  and  eggs. 

1558.  Apples. — An  organization  in  Cork,  Ireland,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
important  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 

1559.  Fruit. — A  Leicester,  England,  firm  is  open  to  purchase  fresh  apples  and 
pears. 

1560.  Canned  fruits. — A  Leicester,  England,  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all  kinds 
of  canned  fruits. 

1561.  Fruit. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  import  apples  and  pears. 

1562.  Fruit  pulps  and  bacon. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  fruit 
pulps  and  bacon. 

1563.  Cheese,  butter  and  eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  seeks  offers  of  cheese,  butter 
and  eggs. 

1564.  Lard,  bacon,  salmon. — A  Genoese  firm  is  most  anxious  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian firms  wishing  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  the  foregoing. 

1565.  Eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  is  anxious  to  receive  offers  of  eggs. 

1566.  Packing  house  products. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  t<>  handle  all 
kinds  of  packing  house  products. 

1567.  Grains  and  cereals. — A  house  of  commission  agents  in  Naples  would  be 
glad  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  firms  in  the  above  commodities. 

1568.  Grains  and  cereals. — A  house  in  Naples  is  willing  to  represenl  Canadian 
houses  wishing  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  grains  and  cereals. 

1560.  Cereals. — A  very  favourably  known  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  would  lie  glad  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  open  up  business  relations  with  Italy 
in  the  foregoing. 

1570.  Cereals. — An  old-established  firm  in  Milan  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  houses  doing  business  in  cereals. 
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Ce  reals,  oleaginous  seeds,  alimentary  products. — A  house  of  commission 
agents  at  Naples  is  anxious  to  secure  Canadian  agencies  in  the  foregoing. 

Wheat  dour  for  sizing'  purposes.    A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in 
with  large  millers  exporting  the  above,  with  a  view  to  business  when  conditions 

permit. 

1573.  Oats,  barley,  ete.  A  Bolton,  Lancashire,  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  prospective  shippers  of  oats,  barley,  peas,  flour,  etc. 

1574.  Flour,  canned  goods  and  groceries.  A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for 
dour,  canned  unod-  or  any  line  suitahle  for  the  grocery  track". 

1576,  Condensed  milk  and  canned  goods. — A  Hull  firm  are  interested  in  receive 
condensed  milk,  tinned  fruits  and  meats,  for  direct  shipment. 

1576.  Dried  fish.  A  firm  in  Siracusa,  Italy,  wishes  to  open  up  correspondence 
with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  dried  fish. 

1577.  Starches  and  flours.  -A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
maize  starch,  potato  starch,  wheaten  ilour  and'  wheat  starch. 

l"'Tx.  Starch.    A  Hull  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above. 

1579.  Foodstuffs. —  A  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  manufacturers'  agent  is  pre- 
pared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  foodstuffs  lines  of  all  kinds. 

1580.  Foodstuffs.  -A  firm  in  Genoa  is  most  willing  to  represent  Canadian  firms 
dealing  in  the  above. 

1581.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Modena,  Italy,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  food  products. 

L582.  Food  products,  fats,  etc. — A  house  in  Turin,  Italy,  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  houses  interested  in  the  foregoing. 

L583  Food  products. — An  old-established  Genoese  firm  would  be  very  glad  to 
1  u.v  food  products  in  Canada. 

Machinery,  Tools  and  Hardware. 

1584.  Electrical  apparatus. — A  firm  in  Koumania  desire  to  receive  price  lists 
[uotations  as  well  as  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to 

export  electrical  apparatus. 

1585.  Industrial  machinery  and  tools. — A  Genoese  firm  would  be  glad  to  enter 
_  tiation  with  Canadian  firms  with  the  end  in  view  of  representing  them  in 

Italy. 

1586.  Machinery. — A  house  in  Milan,  Italy,  wishes  to  purchase  machinery  in 

Canada. 

1587.  Cranes,  machinery,  hardware,  etc. — A  house  in  Turin,  Italy,  is  willing  to 

purchase  the  above  in  Canada. 

1588.  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  quotations  and  other 
tulars  from  ( Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  electrical  machines. 

1589.  Machinery. — A  house  in  Milan,  Italy,  is  anxious  to  represent  Canadian 
houses  dealing  in  machinery. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery. — A  most  important  house  in  Rome 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  above. 

L59>1.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. — A  most  important  association 
in  Turin,  Italy,  wnshes  to  purchase  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  Canada. 

L592.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  very  important  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  is  most 
anxious  to  secure  Canadian  agencies. 

593.  Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  pumps. — An  old-established  firm 
:   S ;■.}<](-  dealing  in  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery  and  pumps  would  welcome 
proposals  from  Canadian  exporters. 
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1594.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  most  important  Turin  company  would  be  glad 
to  enter  into  negotiation?  with  Canadian  firms  with  the  end  in  view  of  representing 
them  in  Italy. 

1595.  Agricultural  machinery. — An  important  house  in  Milan,  Italy,  would'  be 
very  glad  to  represent  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  above. 

1596.  Agricultural  machinery. — An  important  firm  in  Turin,  Italy,  is  most  will- 
ing to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery. 

1597.  Envelope-making  machines. — A  firm  of  export  and  import  merchants  in 
Karachi,  India,  wish  to  secure  envelope-making  machines  made  in  Canada. 

1598.  Electric  machinery  and  materials. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  electric  engin- 
eers are  prepared  to  take  up  the  South  African  representation  of  Canadian  electric 
machinery  and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

1599.  Lorries,  electric. — A  South  African  firm  of  electrical  engineers,  organized 
for  agency  work,  are  seeking  the  agency  for  an  electric  lorry  made  in  Canada. 

1600.  Automobile  accessories — A  firm  in  Naples  would  like  to  buy  in  Canada 
automobile  accessories. 

1601.  Automobile  parts  and  accessories. — A  company  in  the  south  of  England 
about  to  manufacture  light  touring  automobiles  upon  a  large  scale  is  open  to  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  parts  and  accessories,  and  invites  offers,  accom- 
panied by  blue-prints  from  Canadian  manufacturers  In  a  position  to  make  regular 
shipments  of:  machined  spiral  axle  bevel  gears  and  differential  gears;  machined  front 
axle  complete,  consisting  of  front  axle,  stamping,  swivels,  hub,  Hyatt  roller  bearings; 
machined?  connecting  rods,  including  the  stamping  and  white  metal  lining  at  big  end; 
machined'  8~cylinder  crank-shafts,  including  stamping;  chassis  frame  pressing;  lamin- 
ated road  springs;  radiators;  Ball  journal  bearings,  in  mm.  size. 

1602.  Automobiles  and  sidecars. — A  firm  in  Macerata,  Italy,  would  buy  on  its 
own  account  the  foregoing  articles  or  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian  firms. 

1603.  Automobile  and  bicycle  accessories. — A  Milanese  firm  would  be  glad'  to 
act  as  commission  agents  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  the  above. 

1604.  Automobile  and  bicycle  accessories. — A  very  important  Milanese  firm 
would  act  as  representative  for  Canadian  houses  dealing  in  the  above. 

1605.  Auto  accessories. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  covering  all  centres  of 
the  Union  is  seeking  auto  accessories  agencies. 

1606.  Motor  cycles  and  accessories  and  phonograph  motors. — A  Hull,  England, 
firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  cycles,  motor  cycles  and  motor  car  accessories, 
parts,  etc.,  also  phonograph  motors  and  parts. 

1607.  Machinery,  hardware,  pumps,  etc. — A  most  important  firm  in  Genoa  is 
willing  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  machinery,  hardware,  pumps, 
etc. 

1608.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Turin  inquires  for  Canad'ian  supplies  of  hardware. 

1609.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Eome  wishes  to  buy  hardware  in  Canada. 

1610.  Hardware. — A  commission  agency  firm  ask  for  correspondence  from  Cana- 
J;an  manufacturers  who  may  want  representation  in  South  Africa  on  all  lines  of 
hardware  and  iron  and  steel  goods  for  the  ironmongery  trade 

1611.  Hardware — A  company  at  Arona,  Italy,  with  branch  offices  a!  Milan. 
Genoa,  Bologna,  and  Turin,  carrying  on  business  in  hardware,  would  be  glad'  to 
do  business  with  Canada. 

Hardware. — A  Johannesburg  manufacturers'  agent  is  prepared  n>  lake  up 
Canadian  agencies  in  hardware  lines. 

16-13.  Hardware. — A  very  important  Milanese  firm  state  their  desire  to  buy  hard- 
ware in  Canada. 

1614.  Metals,  hardware,  etc. — A  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  prepared  to  purchase  some 
lines  and'  handle  others  on  commission,  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  able  to  ship  the  following:  wire  nails,  screws,  bolts,  locks,  hinges, 
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enamelware,  copper  and  brass  sheets,  and  hardware  generally.  Terms  cash  against 
documents. 

L615.  Hardware,  novelties,  metals.  A  bouse  in  Naples  wishes  to  hear  from 
ilian  houses  dealing  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

L610.  Iron  and  steel  goods,  hardware,  tools,  etc. — A  Cape  Town  commission 
agent  is  seeking  agencies  for  all  of  the  lines  mentioned  above. 

1617.  Machine  tools.  A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  representative  is  prepared 
to  consider  offers  of  agency  For  the  Union  on  machine  tools,  gears,  etc. 

UNL&.  Machinery,  machine  tools. — A  South.  African  firm  of  machinery  agents 
are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  mechanical  machinery  of  all  kinds 
and  machine  tools. 

Mr.  W.  J,  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner:  "This  firm  may 
commended  to  any  of  our  Canadian  engineering  plants  making  inquiry  as  to 
their  names." 

K'l:*.  Machine  tools.-  A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other 
particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  machine  tools. 

L620.  Tools.  A  firm  in  Roumania  desires  to  receive  quotations  and  other  par- 
ticular- from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  tools. 

L621.  Logging*  tools. — Established  Swedish  importing  house  wishes  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  peavies,  and  other  logging  tools.  Would 
also  consider  offers  of  other  articles  for  markets  of  Sweden,  Norway  and'  Finland. 

1022.  Electric  material,  wood  working  machinery,  tools. — A  house  in  Novi 
Ligure  (Genoa)  inquires  for  Canadian  electric  material,  wood  working  machinery 
and  tools. 

L623.  Pumps,  sanitary  ware,  agricultural  machinery. — A  very  old  established 
firm  in  Genoa  wishes  to  do  business  with  Canada  in  the  foregoing. 

Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel. 

Silk  textiles,  wool,  flax,  silk  and  cotton  stockings  and  socks. — An 

■"ant  Milanese  house  is  willing  to  buy  the  above  in  Canada  or  act  as  repre- 
sentative for  Canadian  firms. 

1625.  Women's  and  men's  apparel. — A  house  in  Naples  wishes  to  do  business 
with  Canada  in  the  foregoing. 

1626.  Cotton  textiles. — A  Genoese  firm  wishes  to  buy  cotton  textiles  in  Canada. 
L627.  Woollen  and  cotton  textiles. — A  Milanese  company  would  like  to  open  up 

correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1628.  Woollen  and  cotton  textiles. — A  firm  in  Turin  is  disposed  to  do  business 
with  Canada  in  the  above  mentioned  articles. 

1620.  Textiles,  furs. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Milan  is  most  anxious  to 
secure  Canadian  agencies. 

1630.  Cotton  waste. — A  Manchester  firm  is  always  open  to  consider  offers  of 
cotton  waste. 

1631.  Wearing  apparel. — A  firm  in  Naples  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  desiring  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  the  foregoing. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  and  Representation  Abroad. 

1632.  General  merchandise.— A  firm  of  general  import  and  export  merchants  at 
Milan  wishes  to  buy  general  merchandise  in  Canada. 

1633.  General  merchandise. — An  important  American  firm  of  general  import 
and  export  merchants  is  most  anxious  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  Canadian  houses 
desiring  to  open  up  business  with  Italy. 

1634.  General  merchandise. — A  house  of  commission  agents  in  Koine  is  pre- 
1  to  treat  with  Canadian  exporters  to  Italy  of  general  merchandise. 
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1635.  General  exports  to  Holland. — Established  American  trading  company  with 
head  office  in  New  York  and'  thirty  branches  throughout  the  world  write  from  their 
Rotterdam  office  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  first-class  Canadian  firms  who  would 
be  interested  in  the  exportation  of  Canadian  products  to  Holland. 

1636.  General  merchandise. — A  firm  in  Catania,  Sicily,  with  very  good  business 
connections,  is  willing  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  export 
general  merchandise  to  Italy. 

1637.  General  merchandise. — A  house  of  commission  agents  in  Milan  would  be 
glad  to  represent  Canadian  houses  wishing  to  export  general  merchandise  to  Italy. 

1638.  Trade  with  India. — A  trading  company  in  India  wish  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following  articles:  paper  (newsprint, 
writing  and  printing)  ;  confectionery,  chemicals,  green  copperas,  magnesium  chloride, 
zinc  chloride,  Epsom  salts,  nails,  screws  (wood  and  machine),  copper  wire,  tin  plate, 
etc. 

1639.  General  merchandise. — An  important  company  in  Naples  is  willing  to 
consider  Canadian  offers  for  general  merchandise. 

1640.  Manufacturers'  representatives. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents 
covering  all  centres  of  South  Africa  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of 
Canadian  firms  for  the  Union.  Both  partners  arc  returned  soldiers,  and  were  manu- 
facturers' representatives  before  going  to  the  front. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes : 
'(  This  firm  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction  on  any  line,  except  machinery,  which  they 
may  take  up.    They  are  highly  recommended  by  the  best  firms  in  South  Africa." 

1641.  Agencies. — A  returned  young  officer  of  the  Canadian  army,  now  in  South 
Africa,  purposes  establishing  himself  in  the  agency  business.  Correspondence  is 
invited  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  exporters  and  indent  or  si  ipping  houses. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writes: 
"I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Diespecker;  he  appeals  to  me  as  a  very  earnest  young  man. 
The  only  experience  which  he  has  had  is  office  work.  He  gives  as  references — 
General  Currie,  Brigadier-General  R.  P.  Clarke,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  Major  Fisher, 
of  the  Enterprise  Foundry  Co.,  Sackville,  N.B." 

1642.  General  merchandise. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Rome  is  anxious 
to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  of  Canadian  houses  exporting  general  merchandise. 

1643.  General  merchandise. — A  house  in  Naples  is  prepared  to  consider  offers 
from  shippers  of  general  merchandise. 


RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  bard  to  establish  lines 
bandied  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  serviee  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 
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U3  L9  R.S.    'Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  id 
the  Wes1  [ndies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
f    ro  luetfl  In  the  British  West  Indies.    They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
Mid  trade  of  the  islands. 

•  R.S.    A   Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
assessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
are1  I  usiness  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
imate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
lias   had   considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  stall.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S.  A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium; 

52.  R.S.  A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  [slee  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S.  Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 

.r'r".  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
[taly,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  R.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  R.S. — "Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

59.  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  wh  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada. 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  train'ng  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.    Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
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connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard1.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  U.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  U.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C..  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  U.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  -was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  E.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  U.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.    Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 

66.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
as  general  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

67.  U.S. — Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopatamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia. 
They  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  part:cularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
concrete  posts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 

OS.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 
importer  and  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
who  arc  considering  the  Indian  market.  Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three 
years,  and  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 

69.  R.S. — Representation  in  Central  and  South  America :  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  four  years  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
Central  and  South  America.  At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 
Recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
very  good?  for  Canadian  goods.  Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to 
going  overseas.    Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Sfti    <  (  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool.-  Prince  Frederick  Willi  elm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  23; 
Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  aboul  September  1;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
S  ptember  s;  Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  15. 

From  Montreal. 

Co  LIVERPOOL.  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  Augusl  17:  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  21;  Meg  antic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  aboul  August  21;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about 
August  -  J ;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Lino,  about  August  2S;  Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  about  September  !:  M inncdosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  11. 

ro  London.— Batsfcrd,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  17;  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  August  18;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  20;  Bosworth, 
O.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  20;  Cornish  Point,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  21; 
Verentia,  Ounard  Line,  about  August  25;  Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment  Merchanl  Marine,  Ltd.,  aboul  August  28;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 1 1 . 

To  Glasgow. — Sat  n  a,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  August  21;  Scandina- 
vian. C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  8; 
Cassandra.  Anchor-Domnc'son  Line,  about  September  11. 

To  ^stle-on-Tyne.-    Oaimdhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  6. 

To  Plymouth. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Avon  mouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Louisiana,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  22; 
Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  September  8;  M°ntcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 17. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  19; 
Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  26. 

To  Hull. — Uossarw,  Furness  Line,  about  August  18;  Mendip  Range,  Furness 
Line,  about  September  5. 

To  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  5;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  about  September  6. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  31. 

To  Antwerp. — Batsford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  17;  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Lino,  about  August  18;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  27;  Scandi- 
navian, C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Septem- 
ber 10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  18;  Fanad  Head,  Llead 
Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Havre. — Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Auguet  20;  Kamarima,  Fracanda 
Lino  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Bordeaux. — Georgie,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
sgents),  about  August  27. 

To  Sweden. — Bia,  Manchester  Liners,  early  September. 


*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail' 

ings  supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay). — New  Brunswick,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  30. 

To  West  Africa  (Dakar,  Sierre  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — A 
steamer,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  31. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Otira,  New  Zealand  Sh'pping  Co.,  about  August  20. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Kosario. — Hostilius,  Houston  Line,  about 
August  30. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  10. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd,  about  August  26. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  August  27. 

To  India  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25 ;  City  of  Agra,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about 
August  30';  Halesius,  Houston  Lines,  about  September  25;  City  of  Melbourne,  Eller- 
man-Bucknalls, about  October  10. 


From  St.  John. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  August  22. 


From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  August 

20. 


From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  1.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  August  22. 


From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  15;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
about  September  15;  Tahiti,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about  September  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  early  September. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S., 
about  September  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  26. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 
Webb,    Canadian  Government    Trade    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


B  S 

Commissioner,   Keconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 

Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian, 


Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letter* — Box 
140  Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Calxa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office.  Rua 
Goncalves  Dins  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chlsholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
< ''«yucines,  Paris.   Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watcrmill. 

I  ndia. 

H.  R  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  c,o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, McLeod  House.  Dalhousie 
Square,  Calcutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  50-B 
Main    street.     Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian, 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian, 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.   JSgan,   Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commlsioner,  78  Baslnghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  81  North 
John    street,     Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

3.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tian ia_    Norway      Cable  Address  Bontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry.  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent.  Nassau,  Bahamaa 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  . 

Netherlands: 

Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama* 
Colombia'  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-consul. 

rr       a     •  Pem: 

Ecuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt :  o    •  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  spam. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  •  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 


India:  Switzerland* 
Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Uruguay : 

Italy:  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and   Newfoundland,   248   St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta,  India,  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  01  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(  Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 

tt.is  Inspection  Act. 

Qold  uuil  Silver  Marking  Act. 

Grain  Act. 

[aspCOtioil  uuil  Sale  Act. 
Lead   Houutics  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 

Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  rt  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,  with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  1915,  Occupations. 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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'Queen's  College,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.     There  are  many  fine  educational  buildings  in  the 

British  West  Indies.    (See  page  518). 
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TRADING  IN  SPAIN. 

The  special  report  on  Trading  in  Spain,  which  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy,  prepared  as  a  result  of  his  tour  of  investigation  in  the 
Peninsula  which  was  undertaken  last  year,  has  been  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  report  with  the  appendices  and  index  makes  a  pamphlet  of  116  pages.  The 
report  proper  includes  sections  on  the  economic  and  social  outlook  in  Spain;  on  the 
Spanish  market  and'  the  prospects  for  Canadian  trade  therein;  and  on  export  trade 
accessories,  including  propaganda,  advertising,  samples,  language,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, quotations,  terms  of  payment  and  credit,  and  delivery  of  goods.  There  are  also 
chapters  devoted  to  banking,  railways,  shipping,  postal  and  telegraph  services,  tariffs, 
commercial  taxation  and  trade  marks,  and  there  are  a  mass  of  facts  about  Spain  and 
its  trade  prospects  Among  other  matter  in  the  appendices  will  be  found  statistics  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  imports  and  exports.  The  work  contains  a  sketch  map 
of  the  cities  of  Spain  and  is  illustrated. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial- 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PRESENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  WORLD'S  MERCANTILE  SHIPPING. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  July  30,  1920. — The  notes  which  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  issu< 
with  their  annual  Register  Book  are  usually  mainly  devoted  to  some  particular 
subject,  and  this  year  the  feature  is  a  comparison  with  the  steam  tonnage  owned  by 
the  principal  countries  before  the  war  and  at  the  present  time,  supplemented  by  an 
estimate  of  what  the  respective  figures  would  have  been  if  the  war  had  not  taken 
place. 

THE  ACTUAL  POSITION. 

In  illustrating  the  present  s'tuation  by  the  table  which  follows,  it  is  stated  that 
as  the  percentage  of  sailing  vessels  to  the  world's  total  tonnage  is  now  less  than  6 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  just  over  8  per  cent  in  1014  and  nearly  22  per  cent  in 
1902,  it  is  considered  convenient  to  exclude  sailing  vessels. 

In  this  connection  it  is,  however-  remarked  that  the  reduction  in  sa'ling  ton- 
nage since  June,  1914,  amounting  to  641,000  tons,  is  a  much  smaller  decrease  than  that 
which  occurred  in  previous  periods  of  six  years,  which  shows  that  shortage  of  ton- 
nage has  given  a  new  life  to  the  construction  of  sailing  vessels.  The  United  States 
is,  however,  the  only  country  which  has  increased  sa'ling  tonnage  since  1914,  and  at 
present  43  per  cent  is  owned  in  that  country.  This  figure,  however,  includes  a  large 
1  in  .portion  of  sailing  barges. 

Other  countries  which  still  possess  any  considerable  amount  of  sailing  tonnage 
are  the  British  Empire  (440,000  tons),  France  (282,000  tons),  and  Norway  (240.000 
tons). 
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STKAM  TOWACF,. 

rhe  following  tal>li>  shows  the  steam  tonnage  owned  by  the  principal  maritime 
^  "initru  -  before  and  after  the  war: — 


Difference 
between 


(.""ount i  >' 

J\jnie,  1914.. 

June,  1,920). 

1914 

and  1920. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  srross. 

Tons  gross. 

l  nil tMi  i\.iiii;U(>iii  

1  O   CiO  O  »A  AiA 

l  N.MI  _,  (til  (I 

1  O   1  1  1    AiA  A 

781,000 

1     COO  AAA 

O  ,A  O  O   A, A  A 

+ 

400,000 

America  (United  States)  — 

2.027,000 

12,406,000 

+ 

10,379,000 

Great  Lakes  

2.26'0,0>0O 

2,119,<0>00 

141,000 

1,052,0'00 

nil 

770  ooo 

71  q  'O  n^n 

51,0i00 

1,922,000 

2,963,0>O0 

+ 

1,041,000 

5,135,000 

419,0100 

4,716,00'0 

Greece  

821,000 

497,000 

324,000 

Holland..     ..  ...   

1;.  417  21, 000 

1, 7  7  3, 0010- 

+ 

301,000 

1,430,000 

2,118,000 

+ 

6>88,0>0'0 

1,708,'000 

2,996,000 

1,288,-000 

1,9 57,0 00 

11,198^000 

23,000 

884,000 

937,000' 

53,000 

Sweden  

1,015,000 

996,000 

19,00'0 

Total  abroad  

26,512,0'00 

35,794,000 

+ 

9,282,0^0 

4  5, 40  4, 0O0 

5  3;  9  05, 000 

+ 

8,501,000 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  may  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  ex-enemy  tonnage  provisionally  allocated  to  British  management, 
there  are  at  present  781,000  tons  less  of  steamers  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
before  the  war,  and  similarly  the  figures  for  France  and  Italy  include  a  considerable 
number  of  ex-enemy  ships. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  altered  conditions  is  an  increase  of  the  sea- 
going aedl  by  the  United  States  by  nearly  10,400,000  tons,  or  over  500  per 
cent  on  the  1914  figures;  while  German  shipping,  which  had  over  5,000'000  tons  of 
merchant  steamers  and  occupied  the  second  position  in  the  world  in  1914,  has  now 
sunk  to  the  insignificant  total  of  419,000  tons. 

Indeed,  the  relative  position  of  several  countries  has  materially  changed.  In 
1014  the  United  Kingdom  owned  41-6  per  cent  of  the  world's  tonnage,  while  the  pre- 
sent percentage  is  33-6;  Norway,  which  formerly  occupied  the  fourth  place,  is  now 
seventh;  and  Japan  has  risen  from  sixth  to  third. 

Excluding  vessels  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  (about  2,300,000 
tons),  the  United  Kingdom  percentage  of  the  world's  sea-going  steam  tonnage  has 
decreased  from  43-9  in  1914  to  35-1  in  1920,  while  the  proportion  of  the  United  States 
has  risen  from  4-7  per  cent  to  24  per  cent. 

Thp  present  position  of  the  merchant  steam  tonnage  as  compared  with  1914  is 


summarized  thus: — . 

Tons. 

Decrease  in  the  United  Kingdom   781,0'00 

Loss  to  Germany   4,716,000 

Total   5,49.",0'00 

Increase  in  the  United  States   10,379,000 

Increase  in  other  countries  ,   .  .  3,619,000 

Total   13,998,00'0 

Net  world's  increase   8,501,000 
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IF  THERE  HAD  BEEN  NO  WAR. 

As  the  interesting  question  has  frequently  been  raised,  "  What  would  tonnage 
be  if  there  had  been  no  war?"  the  following  careful  estimate  has  been  prepared: — 

Eliminating  iron  and  wo^d  tonnage  and  all  vessels  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes 
of  North  America  and  assuming  that  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  period  1914-90 
would  have  been  about  four-fifths  of  the  average  ratio  of  increase  which  took  place 
during  the  previous  six  years — which  period,  as  it  happens,  included  three  poor  years 
(1903-11)  and  three  goods  years  (1911-14) — the  result  is  as  follows: — 

Estimate  of  the  Tonnage  of  Sea-going  Steel  Steamers  which  would  he  in  existence 
in  1920,  if  there  had  been  no  war. 


Tons. 

United  Kingdom   21,420,000 

United  States   2,155,000 

Germany   6,478,000 

Other  countries   21/050,000 


Total   51,103, 0>0O 


To  obtain  figures  regarding  the  actual  tonnage  owned  at  present  which  could 
be  correctly  compared  with  the  above  estimate  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  considerable  amount  of  ex-German  tonnage,  the  allocation  of  which  is 
not  known,  but  presuming  that  it  would  be  distributed  in  somewhat  similar  propor- 
tions as  have  taken  place  up  to  now,  the  figures  would  be  about  as  follows: — 


Tons. 

United  Kingdom   18,500,000 

United  States   10,992,000 

Germany   375,000 

Other  countries   17,720,000 


Total   47.587,000 


The  difference  therefore  between  the  latter  figures  and  the  estimate  of  what 
would  have  occurred  but  for  the  war  is  as  follows: — 


Tons. 

United  States — a  gain  of   8,837,000 

United  Kingdom — a  loss  of   2^920.000 

Germany — a  loss  of   6,103,000 

Other  countries — a  loss  of   3,330,000 

Total  loss   12,353,000 

Net  world's  loss   3,516,000 


Dealing  only  with  these  figures  apart  from  the  question  of  efficiency  the  result 
appears  to  be  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  expansion  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  still  about  3,500,000  tons  of  steel  steam  tonnage  to  the  bad  as 
compared  with  the  above  estimate. 

As  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  country  during  the  war  merchant 
shipbuilding  had  to  take  second  place,  and  which  after  the  war  has  transferred  so 
many  vessels  to  other  flags,  the  present  totals  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  3,000,000 
tons  of  steel  steamers  as  compared  with  what  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
but  for  the  world  war. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  United  States  the  increase  during  this  period  has  boon 
such  as  to  bring  the  total  tonnage  of  sea-going  steel  steamers  actually  equal  to  the 
combined  totals  of  the  principal  European  maritime  countries  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  (other  than  flic  United  Kingdom). 
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The  general  inference  which  may  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the  position  set 
forth  here,  combined  with  the  activity  in  construction  shown  in  Lloyd's  June  Report 
on  Shipbuilding,  is  that  while  freights  are  not  likely  to  fall  to  pre-war  level,  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  further  substantial  reduction  in  current  rates  of  transportation, 
ami  that  before  long. 

t  AN  \01  A N    KEUISTEKED  VESSELS. 

In  conclusion,  as  Canada's  share  of  steam  tonnage  is  included  in  the  table  repro- 
duced,  under  the  heading  "British  Dominions,"  it  seems  interesting  to  state  that 
according  to  BtatUtie<  published  in  the  Register  Book,  Canada  is  recorded  as  owning 
0  tons  of  steam  and  motor  vessels  (sea-going  and  lakes). of  steel,  iron,  wood 
and  composite,  supplemented  by  312  sailing  vessels  of  all  descriptions  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  122,073. 

GLASGOW  BUYING  STEEL  RAILS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tuvnr.  Commissioner  J.  Veunon  McKenzie. 

C    3gow,  Augusl  5,  19S&0. — A  contract  for  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  and1  fish- 
plates is  expected  to  be  awarded  very  shortly  by  the  Glasgow  corporation  to  the 
Products  Co.    The  sending  of  this  contract  abroad  has  caused  a 
greal  deal  of  controversy  not  only  in  local  municipal  circles,  'but  also  in  the  wider 
field  of  commerce  throughout  the  country. 

ation  invited  twenty-one  firms  to  tender  for  this  particular  order,  and 
,\  two  applied — one  United  States  firm  and  one  English  firm,  the  home 
firm  being  £4  l1'-.  per  ton  higher  in  their  price  than  their  foreign  competitor.  The 
relative  prices  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £28  and  £24. 

GL  ggow  Tramways  Committee  recommended  that  the  offer  of  the  United 
Steel  Products  Co.  be  accepted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  more  than  £40,000  on  the  order,  but  definite  acceptance  has  not  yet  been  given 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  standing  orders  of  the  town  council  of  Glasgow, 
agents  acting  for  firms  in  a  foreign  country  must  send  to  the  corporation  a  duly 
authei  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  carried  through  under  trade  union 

3.  This  guarantee  has  not  yet  been  given,  and  a  member  of  the  council  has 
alleged  that  in  the  United  States  the  steel  worker  is  lower  paid  and  works  longer 
a  than  in  this  country,  and  also  that  the  United  'States  Steel  Products  Co.  with 
mother  company  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a  conference  of  employers  and 
workers  called  not  long  ago  to  form  some  organization  for  the  prevention  of  useless 
strikes.  He  objected  to  the  steel  workers  in  Scotland  and  England  being  exposed 
to  competition  from  a  United  States  firm  by  whom  trade  unions  are  not  recognized. 

It  is  presumed  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  guarantee  the  contract  will  be  forthwith 
awarded. 

CANADIAN  TENDERS  ASKED. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Glasgow  Tramways  writes  as  follows  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow: — 

"  If  there  are  any  firms  in  Canada,  rollers  of  tram  rails,  to  whom  future  inquiries 
would  be  of  interest,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  note  of  their  names  and  addresses. 
In  the  way  of  renewals  of  our  track,  this  present  order  of  10,000  tons  represents  our 
requirements  for  two  years,  but  there  is  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  extensions 
for  which  we  have  powers  may  be  gone  on  with,  and  in  this  case  the  rails  might,  no 
doubt,  be  used  up  in  about  half  this  time." 

If  any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tramway  equipment  suitable  for  Scotland,  or 
rollers  or  tramway  rails,  will  communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow, 
giving  details  as  to  the  products  they  desire  to  export,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
take  the  matter  up  direct  with  the  Glasgow  and  other  Scottish  corporations. 
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SHOULD  FOREIGNERS  GET  CONTRACT? 

In  some  circles  here  it  is  contended  that  the  saving  that  will  be  effected  by  the 
Tramway  Department  if  the  United  States  offer  is  accepted  is  no  justification  for 
the  loss  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  British  trade.  "  In  theory,"  says  the  financial 
expert  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  "  there  may  be  much  truth  in  this  view,  but  when  all 
the  hard  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  has  little  to  commend  it,  either  on  the 
ground  of  sentiment  or  economics.''' 

BRITISH  PRICE  PROHIBITIVE? 

The  iron  and  steel  works  in  this  country  are  so  fully  engaged  at  the  moment 
that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  additional  work  and  at  the  same  time  give 
reasonably  early  delivery.  It  it  to  be  noted  that  although  twenty-one  firms  were 
invited  to  tender,  nineteen  did  not  even  bother  to  make  an  offer.  From  this  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  refrained  from  doing  so  because  their  order  books  were  already 
filled  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  other  considerations  played 
a  part  in  preventing  the  British  steel  makers  from  tendering.  It  is  possible  that  they 
recognized  the  futility  of  competing  with  foreign  makers,  especially  those  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  is  the  explanation,  it  argues  a  much  more  serious  state  of 
affairs  than  that  which  was  raised  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  British 
public  service  corporation  is  under  the  moral  obligation  to  place  orders  only  with 
British  firms.  If  a  firm  in  the  United  'States  can  manufacture,  pay  the  freight  and 
charges  across  the  Atlantic  and  deliver  steel  material  in  Glasgow  at  £4  10s.  per  ton 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  supplied  by,  say,  firms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  (and  taking 
the  exchange  into  consideration),  there  can  be  only  one  explanation  of  this,  i.e.,  that 
costs  in  this  country  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  obtaining  on  the  other  side. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  taken  by  business  men  here  to  be  a  fair  indication  that  producers 
in  this  country  have  raised  prices  to  a  level  which  places  them  outside  the  competi- 
tive markets  of  the  world,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  apportion  the  several  costs  that 
have  made  the  price  of  British  steel  so  prohibitive,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  part  wages,  not  merely  those  of  ironworkers,  but  also  those  of  the  miners, 
play  in  the  cumulative  charges. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  hands  out  a  warning  thus:  "This  tender  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.  may  be  regarded  as  the  '  writing  on  the  wall/  and  if  the 
warning  is  not  taken  we  may  find  our  trade  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  excessive  profits 
and  inflated  wages." 


ONE  CENT  TRAMWAY  FARE  ABOLISHED  IN  GLASGOW. 

Trade  Commissioner  I.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Glasgow,  writes  as  follows  on  the 
abolition  of  the  halfpenny  street  car  fare  in  that  city : — 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  Glasgow  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  for 
the  thrifty  Scotsman  to  take  a  ride  on  his  tram  for  "  a  wee  bawbee."  A  short  while 
ago  the  minimum  fare  on  the  Glasgow  tramways  was  raised  from  a  halfpenny  to  a 
penny — one  of  the  last  of  the  necessities  of  life  to  be  hit  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  this  country.  Tickets,  or  as  they  are  called  here,  "  tokens,"  if  bought  at 
certain  specified  depots,  may  still  be  procured  at  sixteen  for  Is.,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  travelling  "a  minimum  stage"  to  three-fourths  of  a  penny.  No  tokens  are 
sold  on  the  trams.  Glasgow  tramways  have  long  been  famous  throughout  the  world 
as  perhaps  the  leading  exemplification  of  municipal  enterprise,  and  they  have  been 
particularly  noted  for  their  efficiency  and  economy.  A  passenger  in  Glasgow  may 
Mide  1-15  mile  for  his  penny;  the  highest  fare  paid  is  eightpenco,  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  travel  from  one  of  the  city's  suburbs  to  another,  a  distance  of  1  I  \  miles. 
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DAIRYING  DECLINES  IN  IRELAND. 

s  "■  I 

l'i;\IM    ( \>.M  MISSION  KR  ,1.   YkKNON  M'dKENZIE. 

Dublin,  August  5,  li^JO. — There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  dairying  indus- 
try iu  [reland  during  the  past  few  years,  the  falling  off  in  milk  production  being1 
particularly  marked  in  Ulster,  according  to  a  report  just  made  to  the  Department 
of  Agru'u'.turo  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  tho  lVclino  of  Dairying  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  is  the  increasing 
difficulty  ot'  obtaining  sufficient  and  reliable  skilled  labour.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  a  oonferenco  of  the  Farmers'  and  Labourers'  Unions  be  called  to  discuss 
tho  whole  problem. 

Tn  their  reporl  the  committee  consider  that  the  relatively  low  price  fixed  for 
butter  (hitherto  the  chief  Irish  dairy  product)  has  reacted  very  unfavourably  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  commodity,  and  it  is  recommended  that  in  any  steps  whicli 
may  ho  taken  in  future  to  regulate  the  price  of  foodstuffs  a  price  should  be  fixed  for 
dairy  produce  generally,  and  that  such  price  should  be  established  on  a  basis  which 
leave  a  return  equal  to  that  of  beef  or  any  other  farm  products.  Special 
attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  country's  dairy  stock  by  the  pro- 
•"  T-uro-hred  shorthorn  bulls  of  milking  strain,  and  by  the  mating  of  such 
hulls  with  selected  cows. 

Tt  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for 
the  improving  of  dairy  cattle  should  be  very  substantially  increased.    The  system 
;M2T  is  condemned  as  uneconomic,  and  it  is  agreed  by  all  members  making 
the  report  that  milk  for  town  supply  should  be  obtained  solely  from  rural  sources. 


DEMAND  FOR  SMALL  WOODENWARE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson,  in  response  to  inquiries,  writes  as  follows 
on  the  demand  for  manufactures  of  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand  in  this  country  for 
handles,  dowels,  and  every  kind  of  manufacture  of  wood,  provided  that  they  are  of  a 
suitable  pattern  and  quality,  an  can  be  delivered  at  competitive  prices. 

Before  the  war  many  Canadian  manufacturers  who  had  investigated  the  position 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  profitably  with  the  better-organized  factories 
of  the  L^nited'  States  and  Scandinavia,  where  mass  production  for  export  purposes  is 
carried  on. 

During  the  war  and  since  the  armistice  there  has  been  an  immense  demand  for 
Canadian  goods,  but  while  some  business  has  been  done  this  is  upon  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  the  heavy  cost  of  transportation  and  adverse  exchange  adding  supple- 
mentary obstacles  to  the  fact  that  few  Canadian  factories  have  sufficient  output 
capacity  to  cheal  with  export  trade  in  addition  to  the  home  demand. 

The  bulk  of  wooden  manufactures  in  this  country  are  imported  by  commission 
and  merchant  houses,  from  whom  users  appear  to  prefer  to  purchase  supplies  rather 
than  to  import  direct  from  overseas.  For  this  reason  the  trade  narrows  itself  down 
to  a  question  of  a  compaatively  modest  rate  of  profit  upon  a  very  large  turnover. 

In  certain  articles  Canada  is  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  native  supplies  of 
hickory  and  similar  hardwood's,  but  the  opinion  is  generally  held  here  that  if  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  wil  organize  specially  for  export  and  run  constantly  on  particular 
article^,  the  opportunities  for  permanent  trade  are  very  excellent. 
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DUTCH  CROP  REPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROP  UNDER  GLASS  AND  IN  THE  OPEN  IN   HOLLAND  ON 

JUNE   15,  1920. 

Rotterdam,  July  10,  1920. — The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Dutch  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Trade  issued  a  report  on  June  28,  of  which  a  transla- 
tion appears  below.  Canadian  apple  exporters  should  note  the  comparative  failure 
of  the  Dutch  apple  crop. 

Although  the  apple  and  pear  trees  have  bloomed  satisfactorily  in  different  places, 
the  set  of  fruit  leaves  much  to  be  desired  everywhere.  Various  causes  have 
co-operated  to  bring  about  this  situation.  In  the  first  place  the  abundant  crop  of  last 
year  must  be  mentioned;  after  a  good  fruit  season  there  generally  follows  a  year 
of  less  favourable  results.  As  further  causes  are  reported  the  cold  and  wind  during 
the  bloom  and  the  night  frost  wlrch  occurred  on  the  10th  of  May. 

The  damage  caused  by  insects  this  year  is  particularly  heavy.  From  all  pro- 
vinces complaints  are  received  to  the  effect  that  blight  (Aphis)  is  damaging  the 
plum  trees  very  badly;  in  some  districts  the  trees  are  withered.  One  of  the  crop 
correspondents  in  Gelderland  writes :  "  It  appears  that  the  damage  increases  from 
year  to  year." 

Cherries,  currants,  and  raspberres  are  on  the  whole  small.  Generally  speaking, 
the  condition  of  "  full  ground  "  fruit  may  be  termed  moderate  to  bad. 

Apples. — The  condition  of  apples  is  rather  bad  generally.  In  some  districts 
apples  are  fairly  good.    In  a  few  districts  the  crop  is  a  failure. 

Pears. — On  the  whole  the  condition  of  pears  is  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  apples, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  where  pears  are  fairly  good. 

Cherries. — The  condition  of  early  cherries  varies  from  very  good  to  fair.  Late 
cherries  vary  from  good  to  bad. 

Damsons. — In  one  of  the  principal  fruit-growing  districts  the  condition  of  this 
fruit  is  excellent.  In  a  number  of  districts' damsons  are  rather  good;  in  others  they 
are  rather  bad.    In  Utrecht  they  are  a  failure. 

Other  plums. — In  South  Limburg  the  condition  is  good,  in  Zeeland  and  Noord 
Limburg  rather  good;  everywhere  else  the  condition  is  moderate  to  bad. 

Grapes. — The  growers  now  have  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  thoroughly  in  hand, 
so  that  a  failure  seldom  occurs.  The  cond:tion  is  at  present  good  except  in  a  few 
districts  where  grapes  are  reported  to  be  very  good. 

Peaches  under  glass  are  on  the  whole  good,  except  in  one  important  district 
where  they  are  rather  good. 

Peaches  in  the  open  air. — The  condition  of  peaches  in  the  open  air  varies  from 
very  good  to  moderate. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN  CROPS. 

The  condition  of  kitchen  garden  crops  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  although 
the  prospects  are  not  so  fine  as  they  were  in  the  beginning.  Many  crops  are  badly 
in  want  of  rain,  as  they  begin  to  suffer  from  drought.  The  night  frosts  especially 
damaged  the  early  potatoes  and  strawberries.  Owing  to  the  use  of  inferior  sowing 
seed,  the  sprouting  of  some  crops  was  backward. 

CONDITION   OF   FIELD   CROPS    ON    JUNE    12,  1920. 

During  the  first  part  of  May  the  temperature  was  about  normal,  in  the  second 
part  a  little  above  normal,  and  in  the  third  part  3°  C.  above  normal. 

From  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  June  it  was  two  to  three  degrees  too  cold.  Excep- 
tionally high  temperatures  d:d  not  occur,  but  there  were  heavy  night  frosts  on  the 
5th  and  10th  of  May. 

The  rainfall  was  30  per  cent  above  normal  in  May.  Tn  Juno  little  rain  lias  so 
far  fallen.    (Note:  Heavy  rains  have  since  fallen.) 
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The  Dumber  of  houis  of  sunshine  from  May  1  to  June  9  amounted  to  223,  against 
250  hours  normal. 

On  the  whole  the  weather  conditions  have  wry  much  favoured  the  crops  which 
promise  well.  Heavy  showers  have  caused  damage  locally;  potatoes  were  affected 
in  ••  e  n<  .\  Fen  Colonies,  oats  in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  sugar  heets  in  the  provinces 
of  South  Holland  and  Zeeland.  In  some  d'striets  the  hail  storm  on  May  11  injured 
the  plants,  while  in  other  districts  damage  has  occurred  owing  to  the  frost  on  May  10. 
Local  damage  hy  insects  and  other  pests  is  reported  from  parts  of  a  few  provinces. 
!'    t':.,-  n  .rthern  part  of  the  country  llax  suffers  from  rust. 

Resume.-  The  crop  correspondents  report  on  the  condition  of  field  crops  in 
figures,  hy  which  100  is  oxeollont,  90  very  good,  70  good,  60  rather  good,  50  moderate, 
i"  rather  bad,  30  had,  and  lit  failure.    An  average  crop  is  indicated  by  67. 

The  following  figures  show  the  condition  of  field  crops  for  the  whole  country 
derived  Prom  the  figures  received  from  the  different  districts  taking  into  consideration 
the  cultivated  area.  The  figures  between  brackets  give  the  condition  on  June  12, 
1010:— 


Winter  wheat  

.  5 

(64, 

■  4) 

.5 

(62 

■  9) 

barley  

.7 

(60 

.9) 

Spring  wheat  

.S 

(66 

.6) 

"  barley  

.6 

(61 

A  ) 



.7 

(55 

.8) 

Horsebeans  

.1 

(57 

3) 



.1 

(63 

.3) 

Brown  beans  

  60 . 

.9 

(59 

.5) 



70 

.0 

(50 

.6) 

Canary  seed  

.7 

( 6<5 , 

.8) 

Rape  seed  

  71 

.  7 

(62, 

4) 

Caraway  seed  

  73. 

.8 

('54 , 

■  3) 

Mustard  seed  

  70. 

.0 

(53 

3) 

  70. 

.2 

(62, 

.6) 

Sugarbeets  

  62, 

.4 

(5*5, 

9) 

Onions  

  65 . 

.1 

(52. 

3) 

  70, 

,'0 

(67, 

3) 

Red  clo\  er  

  80, 

.9 

(62. 

5) 

White  clover  

  85. 

.5 

(64, 

9) 

  .8  0'. 

.'9 

(54, 

•  0) 

Hayland  

  79. 

.8 

(50, 

9) 

rTJTCH  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  United  States  and  Canadian  goods  imported 
Eolland  for  1919  and  four  months  of  1920,  compared  with  total  imports,  which 
has  been  transmitted  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Rotterdam: — 

Wood  and  Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Similar  Materials,  Furniture  of  all  kinds. 

Prom  United  States  and  Canada.        From  all  Countries. 


Total  fiscal 

Jan. -April, 

Total  fiscal 

Jan. -April, 

year,  1919. 

1920. 

year,  1919. 

1920. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

ihipbuilding  and  Carpenters'  wood — 

Oak.     sawn    and  n.o.p  

5,317,738 

2\  651,791 

18,512,883 

8,154,516 

Pine,     fir     spruce :     logs,  hewn 

square,    ship's  masts  

3,106,282i 

252,001,875 

46,720,2i54 

American    pitch    pine    logs.  .    .  . 

3,092,480 

2,548,775 

3,108,405 

3,237,775 

8,721,055 

766,340 

9,997,978 

3,156,561 

505,200 

56*453 

4,887,324 

1,547,268 

Mahogany — 

(1)  Logs                           .  . 

162,359 

7,296 

1,081,511 

466,137 

(2)  Sawn    and  ji.o.p  

1(58,149 

34,750' 

611,580 

333,9-93 

Cedar  

300,785 

797,706 

112,799 

Walnut,    sawn    and  n.op. 

2i86,331 

20  000 

410,470 

84,085 

Fine    working  wood,    n.o.p.,  sawn 

141,02'5 

122,284 

390;916 

271,961 

55  886 

74,983- 

52,230 

2,510,760 

4  0-6,642 

4.724-787 

2,032,448 

Lumber   and    timber,  a.o.p  .... 

68,608 

1,321.7(J8 

402,032 

Manufactures  of  wood,   n.o.p    .  . 

73,779 

17,'0'26 

3,713,524 

3,356,572 

Manufactures  of  cork,   n.o.p.    .  . 

2,100 

58,313 

69,002 
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Hides, .  Shins,  Leather,  Leatherware,  Boots  and  Shoes. 

From  United  States  and  Canada. 

From  all  Countries. 

Total  fiscal 

Jan. -April, 

Total  fiscal 

Jan. -April, 

year,  1919. 

1920. 

year,  1919. 

1920. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

977  A  8  1 

1   8  Sift  8  9ft 

1 ,  0  U  O  ,  0  o  o 

259  872 

4 113  717 

,  *i  V  O  ,  —  O  'J 

2,122 

2,026 

34,753 

24,077 

1    QQK  Qfii 
l,o3D,o0t 

O  o,  1  I  o 

<sy  y ,  o  d  d 

Waste  of  sole  leather  

715,037 

47,291 

738,670 

56,721 

220i,593' 

2.8,796 

503,464 

266,165 

28,966 

4,200 

64,056 

11,751 

2,687 

1,<0G6 

12,728 

32,450 

136,321 

11,260 

280,794 

26,844 

Boots,      shoes,    and      slippers  of 

29,667 

48,783 

Belting  (leather)  

2,393 

6,665 

19,871 

25,417 

11,571 

5,238 

182,558 

119,936 

Yarns,  Rope  and  Cordage,  Textiles,  Clothing,  Haberdashery  and  Millinery. 

From 

United  States  and  Canada. 

From  all  Countries. 

Total  fiscal 

Jan. -April, 

Total  fiscal 

Jan. -April, 

year,  1919. 

1920. 

year,  1919. 

1920. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

in  Kg. 

78.357 

1,412,216 

273,842 

26,328 

70*9,812 

134,388 

27,293 

113 

771,519 

440,234 

3,896 

76 

292,954 

52,760 

Textiles  of  cotton — 

44,935 

8,702 

957,239 

165,808 

Bleached  

40,283 

3,039 

1,550,136 

204,538 

9,702 

49,781 

18,502 

65,660 

932,085 

390.380 

2,042 

7,074 

8,510 

Sail  cloth  

116,839 

58,69'6 

202,835 

161,795 

Ribbons,  tapes,  laces,  of  cotton   .  . 

12,709 

2.614 

83,206 

52,619 

Textiles   with   rubber   and  similar 

6'6,9;99 

14,201 

442,598 

94^932 

Dry    goods    and    textiles,    ni.op1. .  . 

52,838 

9,444 

B83U6-2 

123,56*8 

Oil  cloth  

178,792 

58,791 

813.592 

200,932 

Outer  garments    (men's  and  boys, ) 

2,263 

110,911 

42.692 

Underwear  

446,8>0<5 

191,910 

1,441,409 

715,275 

Collars,    cuffs,    fronts    with  rubber 

1,331 

2,7.'96 

302 

Shirts     and     collars,      cuffs  and 

63,633 

16.584 

322,5i62 

95.100 

THE  REHABILITATION  OF 

BELGIAN 

COMMERCE 

AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statement  on  the  position  of  Belgian  commerce  and  industry  has 
been  forwarded  by  the  Consul-General  for  Belgium,  Ottawa: — 

From  the  comparative  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium  it  may  be 
seen  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  1920  our  imports  rose  to  4,71 9,937,000 
francs,  whereas  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1919  they  only  amounted  to 
1,276,033,000  francs.  The  figures  for  our  exports,  arrived  at  on  the  same  basis  of 
calculation,  show  respectively  3,307,203,000  francs  for  1920  and  212,174,000  francs 
for  1919. 

These  figures  are  eloquent,  for  the  expanse  of  our  external  trade  and  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  our  exports  are  the  surest  sign  of  the  revival  of  Belgian  economic 
life. 

Tn  detailing  the  different  elements  of  our  trade  it  is  shown  that  in  1920  the  raw 
or  partly  manufactured  materials  figure  in  our  imports  to  the  extent  of  2,333,519,000, 
and  manufactured  products  to  the  extent  of  1,335,609,000,  whereas  in  1919  the 
amount  of  manufactured  goods  (542,307  francs)  was  larger  than  the  amount  of  raw 
materials  (249,270  francs). 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  exported  in  11)20  raw  or  partly  manufactured  products 
to  the  extent  of  1,457,449,000  francs,  whereas  cur  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  1,000,404,000  francs.  This  is  the  best  proof  of  the  productive  activity 
OX  our  factories.  An  idea  of  the  progress  made  during  one  year  in  the  rebuilding 
of  our  industries  can  be  obtained  by  looking  back  at  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products  for  the  first  five  months  of  1919,  which  amounted  to  46,293,000  francs.  The 
increase  to  the  profit  of  1920  is  1,554,111,000  francs. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  movement  of  our  commerce  with  dif- 
ferent countries  during  the  lirst  five  months  of  this  year: — 

Importations.  Exportations. 
Values  in  Francs.        Values  in  Francs. 


Lrgentlna   263,582/530  26,837,8-56 

United  States   844,914,871  119,701,142 

Prance   967,186, 33'7  1,038,441,541 

Great  Britain   887,976,054  '594,388,084 

rtaly   84.935.847  55,'533.428 

Holland     280,132,280  432,688,234 

Switzerland   47,861,734  118,293,00'6 

my   252,824,77-0  461,272,330 


[Note. — The  imports  were  given  as  above  in  the  report  of  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner Bleakney  dated  July  9,  but  the  exports  were  not  given.] 

The  following  table  g'ves  the  number  of  international  ships  which  have  entered 
and  left  Belgian  ports  during  the  first  five  months  of  1919  and  1920: — 

1919.  1920. 
Number  Number 
of  Ships.  of  Ships. 

Entered   1,236  Entered   3,399 

Left   1,16(6  Left   3,332 

I  he  examination  of  these  statistics,  which  reveal  without  doubt  a  remarkable 
effort  towards  economic  re-establishment  and  adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  indus- 
trial life,  is  very  comforting. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BELGIAN  PRESS  AND  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Trade  Comissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Purchases  of  Wood. 

Rotterdam,  July  9,  1920. — Some  time  ago  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
purchased  large  quantities  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reconstruction 
of  houses,  etc.,  in  the  devastated  areas. 

The  following  prices  were  paid:  Norwegian  wood,  375  to  390  francs  per  cubic 
meter,  on  car  Antwerp;  Finland  and  Swedish,  495  to  750  francs  per  standard,  f.o.b.; 
Oregon,  725  to  850  francs  per  standard  on  car  Antwerp;  Swiss  boards,  tongued  and 
grooved,  14  francs  per  square  meter,  station  of  destination;  German  wood,  2'9'6  to 
418  francs  per  cubic  meter  on  lighter,  Antwerp;  domestic  wood  and  "bois  de 
recuperation/'  80  to  175  francs  per  cubic  meter. 

The  wood  is  delivered  to  the  contractors  either  direct  or  through  mun:cipal 
stores  at  an  additional  10  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price. 

Canadian  Cattle  Arrive  at  Antwerp. 

About  2,000  head  of  Canadian  cattle  have  recently  arrived  at  Antwerp. 

The  city  of  Paris,  which  is  expected  to  complete  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  in  Canada,  had  two  representatives  on  hand  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
animals  sent  to  Belgium,  their  condHion  on  arrival,  and  the  requirements  for  receiv- 
ing such  cargo. 
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Maximum  Retail  Prices  of  Meat  in  Belgium. 

The  Ministere  du  Ravitaillement  published  an  order  revising  the  Government 
prices  on  retail  meats. 

The  new  prices  show  an  appreciable  decrease  in  present  rates.  The  reason  for 
the  decrease  is  said  to  be  the  lower  prices  of  live  cattle. 

Below  are  the  maxmum  prices  set  forth  in  the  new  schedule: — 

Meat  for  roasting  and  frying  (loin,  sirloin  steak,  fillets,  rib,  shoulder  and  leg 
roast),  without  bone  11  francs,  with  bone  9  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Meat  for  stewing  (low  rib,  shoulder,  "spiring"),  8  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Meat  for  boiling  (breast  and  rib  plate,  steaks),  5.50  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Hashed  meat,  7.50  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Suet,  4.50  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Melted  fat,  6.50  francs  per  kilogramme. 

The  order  came  "'nto  force  on  June  19,  1920. 

Note: — 1  kilogramme  =  2. 2146  lb. 
1  standard  =  165  cu.  ft. 

Francs  fluctuating1  around  10  to  the  dollar. 

Shipping"  Movements  at  the  Port  of  Antwerp. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  there  arrived  at  Antwerp  705  vessels  measuring 
936,653  tons,  of  which  628  were  steam,  measuring  904,549  tons,  and  77  sail  with  a 
tonnage  of  32,104,  against  485  vessels  totalling  524,073  tons  in  May,  1919. 

The  total  arrivals  during  the  first  five  months  of  1920  amounted  to  3,227  vessels 
measuring  4,685,694  tons. 

Antwerp  Harbour  Commission. 

The  municipal  administration  has  just  appointed  an  advisory  harbour  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  officials,  delegates  of  the  town  council,  industrial  and  commercial 
associations  and  dock  labourers.  The  commission  will  have  to  investigate  all  prob- 
lems and  measures  regarding  the  maritime  installations  and  harbour  of  Antwerp. 

IMMEDIATE  MARKET  IN  PALESTINE  FOR  BOX  SHOOXS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  July  27,  1920. — The  attention  of  the  writer  while  in  Egypt  was  directed 
to  the  market  in  Palestine  for  box  shooks  used  in  connection  with  the  shipping  of 
Jaffa  oranges  to  export  markets.  It  was  stated  by  the  head  of  the  Economic  Section 
of  the  Palestine  Administration  that  before  the  war  some  500,000  to  1,000,000  cases 
of  oranges  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  annually  from  Jaffa.  During  the  orange  season 
of  1918-1919,  however,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  cases  and  the  lack 
of  direct  shipping  facilities  to  England,  only  a  few  isolated  consignments  were  des- 
patched, the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the  orange  groves  being  sold  in  Egypt.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  during  the  present  orange  season  (November,  1920,  to  March,  1921) 
500,000  cases  will  be  available  for  export,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  find  the 
boxes  in  which  these  oranges  can  be  packed.  Herein  lies  an  opportunity  for  Canadian 
saw-mills  which  are  in  a  position  to  make  delivery  this  fall.  Prices  should  be 
quoted  at  least  c.i.f.  Alexandria  but  preferably  c.i.f.  Jaffa,  Haifa  or  Beirut.  The 
address  to  which  communications  offering  to  supply  boxes  should  be  sent  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  referring  to  file  T.C.  113. 

Further  information  regarding  the  box  shooks  required  is  appended  herewith: — 
1.  Cases  should  weigh  approximately  35  kilogrammes  each  and  are  to  contain 
from  120  to  150  oranges. 
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2.  Specifications : 


Length. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

•  • 

sides  

.                            263  x 

lio* 

x  I 

x  | 

1 

  13IJ  x 

ioi 

X  | 

T« 

[»l>  and  bottom  

  26J  x 

hi 

x  I 

\\     il  tihre  to  he  supplied  for  binding  ends  and  centre. 

The  Bides  are  full  '-inch,  thick;  10.V  inches  in  one  piece.  The  ends  and  par- 
tition an-  |  bare  LOJ  inches  in  one  piece.  Top  and  bottom  ;}-inch  bare  1T£  inches  in 
two  pi,  ,-, ><.    Thickness  of  ton  and  bottom  is  I  millimetre  less  than  sides. 

I.  The  above  dimensions  make  up  the  size  of  the  box  in  general  use,  but  in  the 
past  it  has  been  customary  to  import  in  larger  lengths  i.e.  in  multiples  not  exceeding 
three  times,  i.e.  sides  C> — 8  5-0  x  10;\  x  \,  etc.,  a  small  margin  being  allowed  for  the 
ei  i88  cutting. 

5.  To  be  tied  in  bundles  suitable  for  man  handling. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  EGYPT. 

Writing  from  Alexandria  on  June  26,  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 
writes  as  follows  on  the  present  state  of  trade  in  Egypt: — 

1  rind  Kirvpt  exceptionally  well  off  at  present  from  a  financial  view-point.  The 
high  price  of  cotton,  with  the  resulting  favourable  trade  balance,  and  the  spending 
of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  country,  by  the  British  Army,  have  placed  Egyptian 
finances  in  a  very  nourishing  condition. 

The  economic  situation,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  distributed  not  among  the  many  but  the  few,  who  are  in 
this  case  principally  the  land-owners,  large  and  small,  and  the  traders  of  the  villages. 
The  mass  of  the  people  have  not  similarly  benefited  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
and  often  suffer  considerably  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  true  though  it  may  be 
that  wages  have  been  almost  generally  increased. 

<  loupled  with  this  there  is  a  pronounced  slump  in  business  circles  at  the  present 
time,  due  chiefly  it  seems  to  speculative  over-buying  on  the  part  of  importers  who 
aow  rind  that  the  market  cannot  absorb  all  the  goods  arriving  and  arrived,  and  that 
owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Palestine  and  Syria  ;tfte  merchandise  destined 
thither  must  remain  in  the  warehouses  of  Alexandria.  The  result  has  been  therefore 
that  many  merchants  are  refusing  to  take  up  the  covering  documents,  and  that  the 
quay  magazines  are  overcrowded  with  goods,  conservatively  estimated  I  am  told  at 
some  ten  million  Egyptian  pounds  (£,  E.).  Notwithstanding  I  am  informed  from 
3S  -ources  that  this  slump  may  be  considered  only  as  temporary  and  that  buy- 
ing will  resume  in  the  autumn  most  probably  on  muchj  the  old  scale.  I  may  mention 
in  this  connection  that  total  imports  into  Egypt  for  1919  amounted  to  47,409,417  £,  E. 
and  exports  to  75,888,321  £,  E.  During  the  fi>st  quarter  of  1920  imports  totalled 
some  20,000,000  £,  E. 

From  observations  already  made  I  believe  Canadian  manufacturers  and  expor- 
ters should  be  able  to  correlate  themselves  to  this  market.  Some  of  the  more  favour- 
able openings  seem  to  me  to  be  flour,  agricultural  machinery,,  tanned  {leather,  boots 
I  ih  es,  rolling  stock  and  railway  material,  newsprint  and  paper,  autos  and  timber 
for  construction  purposes.  Egypt's  foreign  trade  emanates  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire,  and  I  think  Canada  has  good  grounds  for  expecting  a  much 
larger  share  in  this  import  trade.  At  present  Egyptian  .Government  statistics  show 
that  the  imports  from  Canada  consist  of  flour,  whisky,  and  photographic  films. 

The  United  States,  Italy,  and  Japan  are  all  exploiting  the  market  and  each  of 
these  countries  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  establish  itself  in  Egypt's  import 
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trade.  Imports  from  Scandinavia,  France  and  Switzerland  are  also  to  be  particularly 
noted.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  Italy  is  greatly  assisted  by  her  regular 
steamship  communications,  her  proximity,  her  banking  system  established  here,  and 
the  large  number  of  Italian  traders  carrying  on  business  in  these  parts. 

The  necessity  of  ocean  communication  between  Canada  and  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  forced  upon  me  with  equal  insistency  as  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece.  Since 
my  arrival  here  I  have  noticed  in  the  local  press  that  the  Ellerman  Line  is  to  run  to 
Bombay  from  Montreal,  calling  at  Port  Said,  and  that  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  is  also  to  operate  shortly  a  Mediterranean  service  touching  at 
Alexandria. 


TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L  D.  Wilgress. 
VII. 

THE  ROUMANIAN  PEOPLE. 

The  Roumanians  consider  themselves  to  be  the  descendents  of  the  Daco-Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Roman  colony  of  Dacia,  which  was  practically  con- 
terminous with  the  Greater  Roumania  of  to-day.  The  typical  Roumanian  is  of  the 
short-skulled,  dark-complexioned  type,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes.  The  Roumanian 
language  is  still  fundamentally  Latin,  although  with  a  large  admixture  "of  Slav  words. 

The  Roman  emperor  Trajan  conquered  Dacia  in  the  year  106  A.D.,  and  for  over 
a  century  and  a  half  this  territory  was  under  Roman  rule.  The  Romans  implanted 
their  language  and1  civilization  upon  the  original  inhabitants,  and  many  colonists  from 
Italy  settled  in  Dacia.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  the  plains  of  the  Danube  became  exposed  to  a  series  of  invasions 
by  nomadic  hordes.  Goths,  Huns,  Avars  and  Bulgars,  and  finally  the  Magyars,  over- 
ran this  territory  in  turn,  and  many  of  the  Daco-Roman  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Transylvanian  plateaus.  During  the  religious 
struggles  of  the  middle  ages  many  Roumanian  nobles  emigrated  again  to  the  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  Dneister  and  founded  feudal  states  from  which  arose  the  two  prin- 
cipalities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  modern  history  of  Roumania  then  began. 
This  period  was  first  marked  by  struggles  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks. 
For  a  short  period  under  "  Michael  the  Brave,"  who  ruled1  1593-1601,  Transylvania 
was  united  with  Wallachia.  Ever  since  then,  however,  the  Roumanians  of  Transyl- 
vania have  been  separated  from  those  east  of  the  Carpathians  and  they  eventually 
became  the  serfs  of  Hungary. 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Turks  soon  after  the  reign 
of  Michael.  In  1774,  Austria  acquired  Bucovina,  the  northern  part  of  Moldavia,  from 
Turkey,  and  later  in  1812  the  Russians  obtained'  the  cession  of  Bessarabia.  Turkey 
conceded  home  rule  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  1822,  although  they  were  still 
under  Turkish  suzerainty.  The  three  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia  were  restored 
to  Moldavia  in  1856  after  the  Crimean  war.  In  1859  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
united  by  the  spontaneous  election  in  both  principalities  of  the  same  prince.  This 
action  was  recognized1  by  the  powers  in  1861,  and  the  new  state,  Roumania,  came  int.. 
being  with  Bucharest  as  the  capital.  The  first  election  of  a  native  ruler  not  being 
a  success,  Prince  Carol,  a  Hohenzollern  prince,  was  chosen  in  and  ruled  until 

1914.    His  reign  was  the  making  of  Roumania  both  economically  and  politically.  The 
independence  of  Roumania  from  Turkish  suzerainty  was  secured  in  1878  by  the 
assistance  rendered  Russia  in  the  war  against  Turkey.    Roumania  also  acquired  th< 
Dobrudja  in  exchange  for  the  three  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia,  which  again" 
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reverted  to  Russia.  Koumnnia  was  proclaimed'  as  a  kingdom  in  1881.  It  is  thus 
seen  thai  Roumanian  history  as  a  modern  slate  only  dates  back  to  about  half  a 

century  ago. 

EDI  OATION. 

Primary  education  is  oompulsory  in  Roumania  Tor  all  children  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years.  The  dispersal  of  the  population,  however,  prevents  this  law  from  being 
>usl\  nit\>reed  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  still  illiterate.  Educa- 
tion in  the  state  primary  schools  is  free.  The  period  of  instruction  is  five  years  in 
the  rural  schools  and  four  years  in  the  town  schools.  The  number  of  rural  schools 
in  Old  Koumania  in  191-1  was  4,000  with  7,500  instructors  and  an  attendance  of 
533,973  children  of  both  sexes.    The  town  schools  numbered  409  with  1,542  teachers 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bucharest. 

and  186,592  pupils.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  have  increased  from  95,000  in  1885  to  over  700,000  in 
1915.  In  addition  to  the  primary  schools  there  are  secondary  schools  of  various  kinds 
in  the  towns  and  two  universities  (at  Bucharest  and  Jassy),  which  are  attended  by 

over  5,000  students. 

RELIGION. 

The  state  religion  of  Roumania  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  91-5  per  cent  of  the 
population  profess  this  faith.  The  Roumanian  church  was  under  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  until  1864,  when  it  was  proclaimed  national  and  independent.  In  the 
same  year  the  domains  of  the  monasteries,  who  had  acquired  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  of  land,  were  secularized  and  converted  to  the  state. 

The  maintenance  of  the  church  and  of  the  clergy  is  included  in  the  general 
budget  of  the  country  and  the  priests  are  state  officials.  Besides  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, the  priests  take  an  important  part  in  the  secular  life  of  the  villages  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state,  organizing  co-operative  stores,  credit  associations,  schools,  etc. 
The  number  of  Orthodox  churches  in  Old  Roumania  in  1914  v>as  6,331,  in  addition 
to  69  monasteries.  The  administration  of  the  church  rests  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 
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In  Transylvania  besides  the  Orthodox  church  a  great  many  of  the  Roumanian 
population  support  the  Uniate  Roman  church,  which  while  recognizing  papal  authority 
conducts  its  ritual  in  the  Roumanian  language. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  Roumania  is  based  upon  the  Constitution  of  1866  passed 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  Prince  Carol.  It  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the 
administration  is  highly  centralized.  The  executive  power  is  entrusted'  to  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  but  the  latter  alone  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Government. 
The  legislative  power  rests  with  the  crown  and  two  assemblies — a  senate  and  a 
chamber.  The  initiative  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  can  be  assumed  by  any  of  the 
three  except  that  the  chamlber  must  first  pass  upon  the  budget  and  the  annual  bill 
fixing  the  strength  of  the  army.  The  agreement  of  both  chambers  and  the  sanction  of 
the  king  is  necessary  before  any  bill  becomes  law. 

The  king  promulgates  the  laws  and  convenes,  adjourns  and  dissolves  the  parlia- 
ment.   The  decision  in  changes  of  regime  rests  with  the  crown. 
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The  Post  Office  at  Bucharest. 


The  chamber,  which  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  has  at  present  300  members. 
There  are  a  number  of  political  parties  or  groups,  which  are  frequently  known  by 
the  names  of  their  leaders  The  senate  is  comprised  of  205  members,  of  whom  eight 
are  members  by  right  and  the  remainder  elected. 

The  administration  of  the  Government  rests  with  the  cabinet  of  ministers,  of 
which  the  prime  minister  is  president.    At  the  present  there  arc  thirteen  departments 
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ami  three  ministers  without  portfolio.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  ministers 
comprising  the  present  cabinet  (June,  1020): — 

tloneral  A.   Avereseu,  Prime  Minister. 
Take  limesou.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
IV  r.reelanu.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

C  Argetolanu,  Minister  of  interior. 

M.   ranataeu/ino.   Minister  of  Jnstiee. 

«;   Garoflld.  Minister  of  the  State. 

i'.t'iu'ral   Kascami.   Minister  of  War. 

Octavian  Gopo.  Minister  of  Science  and  Arts. 

T.  Cudalbu,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Domains. 

•  Ifiii'ial  (I    Valleann.  Minister  of  Communications. 

Petre  Negulescu,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Oct.       Taslauanu.  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

<\v.  Ti  aneu-Iasi,  Minister  of  Labour. 

Minister  Without  portfolio  for  Transylvania,  Anton  Mocsony. 
Mir  ster  without  portfolio  for  Bucovina,  Ion  V.  Starcea. 
Minister  without  portfolio  for  Bessarabia,  Sergiu  Nita. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Bucharest  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  principal  commercial  and  financial 
R  mania.  It  is  a  well  built  city  with  many  beautiful  buildings  and  private 
residences.  The  Dambovitza,  a  small  and  unnavigable  river,  flows  through  the  city. 
B  iresi  is  situated  on  the  plains  about  forty  miles  from  the  Danube  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  The  city  has  a  number  of 
textile  mills,  boot  and  shoe  factories  and  iron  works. 

The  population  of  Bucharest  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  war  as  a  result 
eal  increase  in  the  floating  population.    Thus  in  1914  the  population  of  the 
city  was  estimated  at  345,628,  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  is  approximately  800,000. 

3am<  applies  to  the  other  large  towns  of  Roumania.  The  following  shows  the 
estimated  population  in  1914  of  the  chief  towns  of  Roumania: — 


Bucharest.   345,628 

Jassy   76,120 

Galatz   72,120 

Braila   65,911 

Ploeshti   57,376 

Craiova   51,877 

Botoshani   32,874 

Buzau   29.483 

Constantza   27,662 


Jassy,  the  former  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  still  an  important  cultural  centre  and 
is  the  chief  distributing  point  for  northern  Moldavia.  A  number  of  textile  mills  are 
located  in  Jassy. 

The  chief  ports  of  Roumania  are  Galatz  and  Braila,  which  are  situated  on  the 
river  Danube.  Galatz  is  the  chief  port  of  importation,  and  Braila  the  most  important 
grain  shipping  port.  During  the  winter  the  Danube  is  frozen  over  and  the  port  of 
fonstantza,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and'  Sulina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  are  then 
substituted  for  Galatz  and  Braila.  Besides  its  importance  as  a  port,  Galatz  has  large 
flour  mills,  iron  works,  etc. 

The  valley  of  the  Prahova  river,  in  the  Carpathians  north  of  Bucharest,  is  one 
of  the  principal  industrial  districts  in  Roumania,  with  important  cement  works,  saw- 
mills, nail  factories,  paper  mills,  cloth  factories,  glassworks  and  oil  refineries.  Campina, 
the  centre  of  the  Roumanian  petroleum  industry,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Prahova 
valley. 

Ploeshti  has  also  oil  refineries  and  iron  works,  and  is  the  distributing  centre  for 
a  ff-rtile  district.  Craiova,  Botoshani  and  Buzau  are  also  the  centre  of  agricultural 
sections. 
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The  principal  towns  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  Roumania,  together  with 
the  estimated'  pre-war  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Bessarabia — 

Kishenev  (Chisinau)   118,000 

Bucovina — 

Czernowitz  (Cernauti)   86,870 

Banat — 

Temishoara   72,500 

Crishiana — 

Oradea  Mare   64,000 

Arad   62^800 

Transylvania — 

Kluj  (Cluj)   60,350 

Brashov  (Brasov)   40,600 

Sibiu  .   33,200 

Maramuresh — 

Maramuresul   21.250 


As  in  the  case  with  the  towns  of  Old  Roumania,  the  above  centres  have  also 
greatly  increased  in  population  since  1914. 


TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
V. 

Facts  about  Agriculture — Continued. 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  tables  shown  hereunder  indicate  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  into  and  from  Greece  for  1914,  the  only  year  for  which  authoritative 
figures  are  available  for  both  Old  and  New  (Greece: — 


Old  Greece. 


Products. 

Cattle  

Dairy  

Agricultural  products. 
Oil  and  its  products. 
Beverages  


New  Greece. 


Products. 

Cattle  

Dairy  

Agricultural  products. 
Oil  and  its  products. 
Beverages  


Recapitulation. 


Old  Greece.  . 
New  Greece .  . 

Total . 


Imports.  Exports. 
(000's  omitted.) 
dr.  dr. 


2,178 
3,956 
47,336 
1,192 

■0,132 


0,039 
4,581 
61,739 
14,323 
16,892 


54,894 


97,574 


Imports. 

(■000'$ 
dr. 
5,0  6-5 
5,750 
32.3S1 
1,899 
1,159 


Exports, 
omitted. ) 

dr. 

■0,033 
4,988 
31,506 
12.439 
2,034 


44,236 


51,000 


Imports.  Exports. 
('OOO's  omitted.) 
dr.  dr. 
54,894  97,574 
44.236  51,000 


99,130 


148,574 


7813— 2^ 
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The  Forests. 

Although  Greece  imports  normally  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  worth  of 
timber,  the  country  is  not  without  wooded  areas,  covering  in  both  Old  and1  New  Greece 
BOme  $,000,000  acres.  During  the  days  of  the  Turkish  domination  the  Greek  forests 
were  everywhere  ruthlessly  destroyed,  while  no  small  part  of  the  .so-called  forest 
lands  to  day  contain  very  Little  merchantable  lumber.  The  most  productive  forests 
Stretch  from  the  Pindus  range  to  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  An  important  English  firm 
holds  concessions  in  the  Naoussa  district  outside  of  Salonica  for  bush  cutting,  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  limits  are  becoming  depleted. 

The  principal  forest  trees  found  in  Greece  are  the  oak  (thirty  varieties),  tjba 
coniferous  trees,  beech,  chestnut,  elm,  with  trees  also  of  maple,  elder,  cornel,  arbutus 
and  cypress.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  value  of  the  forests  and  their  by-productfe 
amount  to  76\O0O,O00  dr.  The  principal  secondary  products  are  valonea  (annual 
exportation  about  1,250,000  dr.)  and  resin  used  as  a  preservative  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  Greek  wines. 

~Mueh  of  the  forest  area  in  recent  times  has  been  subject  to  severe  conflagra- 
tions. This  has  eft  en  been  the  work  of  shepherds  wishing  larger  pasture  grounds, 
or  Is  due  to  carelessness  or  spontaneous  ignition.  Considerable  damage  has  also  been 
done  by  goats  grazing  on  young  sapplings.  Scientific  reforestation  may  be  considered 
therefore  mos1  needful  both  for  the  lumber  and  agricultural  industry.  A  special  fund 
has  been  created  for  this  purpose  to  which  the  Government  contributes  an  annual 
.  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  are  at  present  three  forestry 
schools  in  Greece,  while  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  a  certain  number  of 
individual-  who  visit  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  studying  forestry  in  that  country. 

The  Fishing  Industry. 

Greece  with  its  extended  coastline  has  a  fishing  industry  of  some  considerable^, 
rtance,  not  only  along  the  shores  but  in  the  neighbouring  waters.    The  local! 

h  'se  of  their  catch,  consisting  principally  of  tunny,  sardine,  mackerel,, 
on,  mullet,  and  smelt,  in  the  coast  towns,  where  it  is  consumed  or  else  sent 
inland. 

NTo1  only  has  Greece  this  deep-sea  fishing,  but  the  Government  own  about  75 
fish-breeding  ponds  and  fish  areas  located  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  exploitation  of  the  Government  fishing  grounds  during  the  ten- 
year  period  ending  1913  amounted  to  approximately  2,000,000  dr.  The  Government 
privilege  for  the  ten-year  period  ending  1924  will  net  5,000,000  dr. 

Before  1911  th,e  Greek  fishing  industry  was  conducted  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner,  but  since  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Fisher:es  in  that  year  under  the 
Minister  of  Xational  Economy  appreciable  improvements  have  been  made.  Pish 
conservation  and  better  methods  of  fishing  have  been  introduced,  while  Government 
inspection  of  the  native  fisheries  is  obligatory. 

The  Mining  Industry. 

Greece  produces  a  variety  of  minerals,  the  most  flourishing  companies  being 
engaged  in  extracting  lead,  iron  and  zinc  ores,  chrome  iron  ore,  magnesite,  iron 
pyrites,  ferro-nickel  ore  and  lignite.  Relatively  small  amounts  of  capital  have  also 
been  invested  but  with  minor  success  in  attempts  to  obtain  copper,  manganese,  sul- 
phur, and  crude  petroleum. 

The  state  controls  the  well-known  emery  deposits  of  Naxos,  the  puzzolan  of 
Santorin,  the  gyps  and  millstones  of  Milo,  and  all  the  salt  deposits  and  salines.  To 
the  revenues  of  the  International  Financial  Commission  of  Greece  is  assigned  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  from  these  state-controlled  industries. 

In  1913,  according  to  Government  census,  there  were  45  mines  and  8  quarries 
being  operated  in  Old  and  New  Greece.  The  only  additions  made  to  that  number 
since  then  have  been  a  small  number  of  lignite  mines. 
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THE   MINES  PRODUCTION. 

Th,e  table  shown  hereunder  shows  the  mines  production  of  Greece  for  the  years 
1909,  1913,  1916,  and  1917  (metric  tons)  :— 


Mineral. 

1909. 

1913. 

1916. 

1917. 

Iron  ore  

449,272 

313,578 

84,985 

63,364 

Ferro-manganese  

46,994 

6,323 

818 

509 

48,524 

36,4'02 

25,853 

14,290 

240,013 

159,348 

95,418 

36,558 

Manganese  ore  

1,287 

3,600 

. — 

Nickel  ore  

500 

17,424 

10,267 

1,598 

52,025 

38,046 

10,267 

9,555 

Chrome  ore  

7,400 

6,342 

9,880 

6,750 

Magnesite  

74,467 

118/054 

199,484 

162,938 

241,576 

128,867 

19,876 



Copper  ore  

.    ,  .  100 

65 

62 



10,965 

5,560 

19,871 

16,440 

4-0 

39 

43 

2,749 

170 

116,949 

153,956 

18,309 

9.426 

1,422 

2<6<012 

27,004 

12,612 

7,258 

875 

2,793 

833 

120 

15,394 

3-9,015 

21,326 

4,287 

Ded-burnt  magnesite  

1,507 

1,963 

8,606 

9,820 

Briquettes  of  magnesite  

.    .  .  552 

Gyps  

191 

2,23'0i 

3'56 

44 

Millstones  (pieces)  

1,230 

19,215 

34,522 

45,560 

Puzzolan   (tons  register)    .  .  . 

46,238 

24,906 

8,564 

Marbles   (cubic  meters)  

3,750 

2,058 

342 

173 

QUANTITIES 

SOLD  IN  1916 

AND  1917. 

1 

The  following-  statistics  illustrate  the  quantities  of  Greek  minerals  sold  in  the 
years  1916  and  1917:— 

Amount  sold.    Amount  sold. 


Metric 

tons. 

Kind. 

1916. 

1917. 

  21 

37 

  10,447 

9,600 

  563 

  19,950 

17,240 

3,050 

  52.755 

70',  3  43 

  11,4*96 

10,469 

  2,327 

684 

157,3.06 

  145,5-38 

94,934 

10,248 

1,334 

294 

2,051 

6,047 

  7,782 

11,062 

5,075 

1,313 

48 

390 

  1,321 

4,070 

39,240 

5,028 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregomg  that  though  the  mineral  production  of  1917 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  1916,  yet  it  may  be  staged  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts sold  is  much  higher.    This  increase  in  value  is  due  principally  to  two  causes: 

(1)  the  increased  value  at  mine  owing  to  higher  wages  paid  the  fewer  workers;  and 

(2)  the  increased  pr'ces  of  the  products  produced  in  the  world's  markets  due  to  causes 
incident  to  the  war. 
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It  ta  particularly  interesting  to  note  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Greek  Lignite  mining  Industry  during  the  war  years.  Cut  off  as  Greece  was 
from  her  normal  coal  supplies,  which  decreased  from  444,387  imported  tons  in  1914 
to  118,237  imported  tons  in  L91G,  it  was  necessary  for  Greece,  in  common  with  other 
countries,  to  seek  fuel  supplies  at  home.  Owing,  then,  to  absolute  necessity  both 
for  transportation  ami  industrial  uses,  the  known  lignite  deposits  in  the  kingdom 
wire  consequent^  more  intensively  exploited,  with  the  result  that  the  output  has 
been  practically  quintupled  since  1910.  Production  in  1910  equalled  48,913  tons* 
and  in  1918,  229,826  tons. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  many  lignite  mines  will  in  all  probability  cease  tp 
work  when  coal  prices  are  somewhat  levelled,  yet  it  is  anticipated  that  this  coal  sub'<- 
-t  tute  w  ill  he  much  more  extensively  used  in  Greece  from  now  on  than  during  pre- 
war days. 

i  ie  war  has  also  appreciably  affected  the  mining  of  marbles  in  Greece.  Over 
Bgainsl  the  small  output  of  1917,  viz.  173  cubic  metres,  there  was  a  production  of 
cuhic  metres  in  1909  and  of  2,058  cubic  metres  in  1913. 
The  general  progress  of  the  mining  industry  in  Greece,  however,  is  reflected  in 
e  figures  giving  the  values;  of  the  total  sales  from  the  mines  in  1896,  1904,  1916,  and 
1917,  which  were  respectively   17,400,000   dr.,    19,200,000   dr.,   23,874,390  dr.,  and 
31,987,101  dr. 

NOTES    ON    DIFFERENT  MINERALS. 

Iron.  zinc,  lead  and  manganese  ores. — The  Greek  iron  ores  come  principally  from 
the  Laurium  and  Scriphos  districts  as  do  also  the  lead,  zinc  and  manganese  ores. 
The  products  extracted  by  the  French  Laurium  Mining  Company,  the  most  important 
es  in  Greece  for  the  mining  of  these  ores,  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 
lead  ores,  8  to  11  per  cent  lead';  zinc  ores,  22  to  33  per  cent  zinc;  iron  ores,  48  to  50 
per  cent  iron  and  manganese  5  to  18  per  cent;  manganese  ores,  25  to  30  per  cent 
manganese.  The  combined  out-turn  of  this  company  in  1913  amounted  to  167,000  tons, 
divided  as  follows:  calamines,  31,000  tons;  lead  ores,  85,000'  tons;  and  mixed  ores, 
51,000  tons.  The  figures  for  1916  were  23,000  tons,  61,000  tons,  and  25,000  tons 
respectively,  or  a  total  of  109,000  tons. 

Magnesite. — The  best  quality  Greek  magnesite  comes  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Island  of  Euboea.  The  producing  belt  has  a  width  of  6  to  91  miles,  a  length  of 
fifteen  miles,  and  a  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  deposits  of  1,000  feet.  The  veins  vary 
from  6  to  15  metres  in  thickness.  The  Societe  Financiere  de  Grece,  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  magnesite  company  in  Greece,  produces  annually:  (1) 
about  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  raw  magnesite  containing  95  per  cent  magnesium 
carbonate;  (2)  3,000  tons  of  calcined  magnesite;  (3)  350  tons  of  dead  burnt  magnesite; 
and  (4)  500  tons  of  magnesite  bricks.  The  Anglo-Greek  Magnesite  Company  mined 
in  1916,  21,326  tons  of  calcined  magnesite  and  6,720  tons  of  dead  burnt  magnesite, 
11  l>(">7  tons  r.f  ore  (MgCO  94-95),  while  itg  production  before  the  war  averaged  some 
70,000  to  80,000  tons  annually  of  raw  magnesite,  20,000'  to  22,000  tons  of  calcined 
magnesite  and  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  dead  burnt  magnesite. 

Manganese. — Manganese  is  found  principally  in  Andros,  but  in  small  quantities. 
The  composition  analyzes  32  to  35  per  cent. 

Chrome  Ores. — Greek  chrome  ores  come  principally  from  Euboea  and  Thessaly 
( at  present  entirely  from  Thessaly)  and  yield  chrome  oxide  of  33  to  42  per  cent. 

Xiclcel  ores. — The  nickel  ores  are  derived  from  the  district  of  Larymna,  giving 
6  to  8  per  cent  nickel. 

Copper  ores. — These  are  produced  in  very  small  quantities  and  are  mined  in  the 
Laurium  district.    The  percentage  of  copper  is  6  per  cent. 

Mixed  sulphur  ores. — The  French  Laurium  Mining  Company  practically  controls 
the  mining  of  these  ores  which  are  found  in  the  Laurium  district.  The  ore  composi- 
tion is  9  to  11  per  cent  lead,  11  per  cent  zinc. 
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Lignite. — The  most  important  lignite  deposits  of  Greece  are  at  Kymi  and  Alive ri 
(island  of  Euboea),  in  the  province  of  Attica,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  Thessaly  and' 
in  Macedonia.  The  Greek  Department  of  Mines  has  classified  the  native  lignites  as 
follows:  (1)  true  lignite  with  a  calorific  value  of  from  5,200  to  6,000;  (2)  xylite,  4,000 
to  5,500;  (3)  earthy  lignite,  3,000  to  5,200;  and  (4)  bituminous  lignite,  6,600  to  7,100. 
The  last  resembles  solid  pitch,  has  a  black  appearance,  and  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  volatile  matter. 

Emery. — The  exploitation  of  emery  is  a  state  monopoly,  and  it  is  this  product 
which  is  always  associated  with  the  island  of  Naxos.  The  entire  output  of  the  emery 
mines  since  1914  hasi  been  taken  by  the  French  Government  for  the  account  of  the 
Allies  and  has  been  distributed  from  Marseilles.  The  central  Greek  warehouse  from 
which  all  shipments  are  made  is  Syra,  the  emery  being  brought  from  Naxos  in  sailing 
vessels 

Naxos  emery  is  considered  superior  to  that  from  Asia  Minor.  In  its  purest  form 
it  is  almost  free  from  foreign  ingredients  and  consists  of  alumina  of  a  bluish  colour, 
specific  gravity  4  and  hardness  9  (AL03  60  per  cent).  It  also  occurs  mixed  with 
crystalline  limestone  and  ferric  oxide.  A  survey  in  the  early  nineties  estimated  the 
Naxos  emery  deposits  at  20,000,000  tons. 

During  1918  the  workers  in  the  emery  mines,  with  the  end  in  view  of  increasing 
production,  were  placed  under  martial  law,  but  the  system  was  effected  too  late  in  1913 
to  show  any  increase  for  that  year.  The  wages  of  the  miners  have  lately  been  increased 
and  efforts  are  being  made  materially  to  better  their  condition  and  to  put  the  industry 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

The  methods  of  exploitation  in  the  past  have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and? 
operations  have  been  hindered  by  the  irregular  working  of  the  peasants,  by  mule 
carriage  of  the  emery  from  the  mines  to  the  coast,  and-  by  the  primitive  methods  of 
mining  employed.  Finally  the  additional  cost  of  transporting  the  emery  from  Naxos 
to  Syra,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  Naxos  port,  has  enhanced  the  export  price. 

Marbles. — Greek  marble,  famous  even  in  classical  times,  is  furnished  by  the 
district  of  Attica,  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly  and  the  Aegean  Island's.  The  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  are  the  richest  and  yield  about  one-third  of  the  total  annual  production. 
White,  blue,  green,  red,  jasper  and  black  marble  are  all  found  in  the  Greek  deposits. 

Puzzalon  or  Santorin  earth,  used  for  making  hydraulic  cement,  is  a  vulcanic 
cinder  found  in  the  island  of  Santorin.  Its  composition  is  silica  65  per  cent,  alumina 
14  per  cent,  with  traces  of  metallic  oxides. 

Millstones. — The  quarries  of  Milo,  whence  are  derived  the  millstones  of  Greece, 
are  considered  to  be  the  most  important  of  their  kind  in  the  Near  East.  There  are 
two  quality  stones:  (a)  the  first  type  consisting  of  20  and  even  30  sections  shaped  on 
the  spot  and  afterwards  bound  together;  (b)  the  second  or  small  type  about  half  a 
metre  in  diameter  and  composed  of  one  piece. 

Salt. — The  principal  salines  of  Greece  are  near  Volo  and  in  Macedonia,  although 
they  also  occur  in  various  other  districts.  The  home  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  con- 
sumption, and  important  purchases  are  made  chiefly  from  Tunis. 

Gyps. — Zante  and  Etolican  are  the  lending  regions  in  which  Greek  gyps  are  found. 
They  are  used  for  clarifying  wine  and  to  some  extent  by  building  contractors. 

Silver. — In  the  island  of  Milo,  the  barytes,  liparites  and  clays  are  believed  to 
contain  an  important  amount  of  silver,  but  the  unsatisfactory  methods  for  detecting 
the  rich  from  the  poor  deposits — which  range  from  a  very  few  up  to  2,500  grammes 
per  ton — have  so  far  prevented  commercial  exploitation.  The  average  silver  contents 
per  ton  in  the  localities  reputed  to  be  most  favourable  for  silver  extraction  is  205. 
The  deposits  of  trachites  in  this  island  also  contain  silver. 

Another  source  of  silver  are  the  lead  ores  of  the  Laurium  district:  in  fact  mosl 
of  the  lead  ores  in  Greece  contain  a  small  proportion  of  silver. 
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Gold. — There  axe  evidences  thai  sold  was  mined  by  the  ancients  in  the  district 
extending  from  the  Ohaleidiei  peninsula  to  Cavalla,  but  either  the  lodes  have  been 
exhausted  or  remain  to  be  rediscovered. 

Antimony,' — There  is  one  important  antimony  deposit  in  Greece,  viz.,  in  the 
island  of  I  "bios.  The  antimony  ore  is  stibnite,  and  the  veins  are  both  long  and 
numerous,  varying  from  a  few  centimetres  to  one  and  even  three  metres  in  thickness. 
The  richest  ore  has  yielded  .~>l,-l)  per  cent  antimony.  Important  workings  were  carried 
..ut  there  some  twelve  years  ago. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum  is  found  in  the  island  of  Zante,  but  the  exploitation  of 
tii.  wells  has  only  given  at  best  a  mediocre  return.  During  the  last  five  years  about 
forty  tons  have  been  pumped  per  annum. 

Mineral  earths  and  stones. — Conglomerates  of  serpentine  near  Thebes  and  in 
Kuboea  yield  a  certain  amount  of  meerschaum.  Asbestos  has  also  been  found  in 
Eul  ea,  and  has  recently  beta)  discovered  in  the  Chalcidici  peninsula.  Various  other 
mineral  earths  and'  stones  such  as  pumice  stone,  red  ochre,  cimolite,  kaolin  and 
earth-  are  met  with  in  Greece,  but  none  of  these  latter  have  as  yet  assumed 
any  importance  in  the  Greek  mineral  output. 

Mineral  waters. — Greece  has  many  hot  and  cold  springs  of  mineral  waters  due 
to  volcanic  action.  These  may  be  classified  as  alkaline,  ferruginous,  sulphur  and 
-aline  waters.    Their  curative  and  invigorating  effects  are  stated  to  be  important. 

STATE-CONTROLLED  MINERALS. 

<  >f  the  above  minerals  it  should'  be  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  emery,  salt, 
millstones,  gyps,  puzzolan,  the  iron  mines  of  Chalari  (whose  magnetite  yields  60  to  Gl 
nt  iron  and'  whose  production  is  about  18,000  tons  per  year),  and  the  argenti- 
irytes,  liparites  and  clays  of  the  island  of  Milo,  are  directly  controlled  by 
the  state  and  may  be  classified  as  government  monopolies.    The  revenue  derived  from 
the  emery  and  salt  exploitations  are  assigned  to  the  International  Financial  Commis- 
si, .n.  whereas  the  working  of  the  millstones  and  gyp  deposits  are  leased  to  contractors 
who  work  them  on  account  of  the  state.    On  every  ton  register  of  santorin  earth 
'  rovernment  levies  a  certain  export  tax,  while  the  Chalari  iron  mines  are 
leased  to  a  private  company.    The  argentiferous  minerals  of  Milo  have  remained  the 
unworked  property  of  the  state  since  1891. 

WORKMEN  IN  THE  MINES. 

The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  of  Greece  for  the  years 
1012-10  are  given  hereunder,  together  with  the  total  wages  paid: — 

Number  of  Workmen       Salaries'  Paid 


Occupied  per  Day.  in  Drachmas. 

1912   8,483  9,030,3*68 

1913   8,483  9,23<9,02<6 

1914   10,928  9,491,165 

1915   8,800  7,464,201 

1916   10,954  9,898,787 


CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  concluding  this  study  on  the  minerals  of  Greece  it  may  be  pointed)  out  that 
Greek  mining  for  its  more  progressive  and  extended  exploitation  requires  principally: 
(a)  capital;  (b)  modern  machinery  and  plant  installations;  (c)  more  economical 
methods  in  mining  operations;  and  (d)  more  convenient  means  and  greater  facilities 
of  transport.  It  may  be  expected  that  further  developments  will  occur  in  this  industry, 
whose  productive  capital  already  is  estimated  at  at  least  G'9,0OO,00O  drachmas,  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  mining  tools  and  machinery  should  note  the  existing 
industry  and  watch  carefully  whatever  additional  progress  takes  place. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Eoan. 


VII. 


Oils,  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

During  the  war  Canada  has  established  itself  in  a  strong  way  in  oils,  paints  and 
varnishes.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  now  exporting  and  others  seeking  trade  for 
the  first  time  in  these  lines  must  remember  that  with  anything  like  normal  produc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  real  competition  is  in  sight,  and  a  keen  effort  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  required  if  we  are  to  hold  the  big  advantage 
already  secured. 

The  tables  and'  remarks  submitted  will  bring  home  to  interested  parties  just  what 
the  position  is  at  present  and  what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  immediate  future. 


Linseed  Oil. 

Decrease 

Quantity. 

Quantity.  Decrease. 

Value. 

Value. 

or 

1913. 

1919.  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Gal. 

Gal.  Increase. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

•Total  for  Union  

.  421,246 

218,944    — 202,302 

207,000 

430,650 

+  223,650 

Canada  

23,403    +  23,403' 

42,775 
20,400 

+  42,77-5 
+  2-0,3  9-0 

United  States  

25 

9,452    +  9,427 

10 

i  rnited  Kingdom .... 

418,179 

77,298   — 34*0,881 

204,500 

14  6,425 

—  58,075 

100.5.8-0  +100,580 
4,2K>8    +  4,201 
2,117    +  2,117 
1,732    +  1,732 

196,150 
10,100 
7,800 

5,380 

+  196,150 
+  10,100 
+  7,800 

+  5,3*0 

Brazil  

•Argent:na  

The  drop  on  total  imports  from  the  year  1918-  was  194,482  gallons.  The  supplies 
in  1918.  were  about  equal  to  the  imports  each  year  in  1912  and  1913,  and  represent,  I 
believe,  a  normal  demand  in  quantity.  In  1918  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  7,379 
gallons  only.  That  year  Canada  shipped  11,452  gallons,  the  United'  States  37,488 
gallons,  India  179,469  gallons,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  175,297  gallons. 

The  imports  for  the  South  African  Government  Stores  will  average  45,000  to 
50,000  gallons  annually.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  quantities  shown  in  the  above 
table. 

The  imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  are  57,964  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  66,436  gallons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


Varnish. 


Quantity. 
1913. 
Gal. 

Total  for  Union   93,951 

Canada   14 

United  States   9,423 

United  Kingdom   81,622 

Holland   1,566 

Belgium   541 


Quanl  ity. 
1919. 
Gal. 
92,346 
13,508 
31,287 
47.511 


Decrease, 
or 

Increase. 

—  1,6-05 
+  13,494 
4-21,864 
—34,111 

—  1,566 

—  541 


Value. 
1913. 
$ 

151,000 
60 
8,7-00 
13i5,000 
2,20-0 
700 


Value. 
1919. 
$ 

297,050 
32,925 
9  6,100 

167,9  25 


Decrease 
or 

Increase. 
$ 

+  146,050 
+  32,S65 
+  S  7, 4-0-0 
+  32,925 

—  2,200 

—  700 


In  1918  the  total  import  had  dropped  to  21,163  gallons,  when  the  United  Kingdom 
shipped  6.061  gallons  only.  The  1913  figures  of  trade  in  quantity  and  value  are  a 
correct  reading  of  the  average  share  of  this  trade  by  all  countries  for  five  years  pre- 
vious to  the  war. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  year  (1920)  shows  a  total  import  of  20,342  gallons,  which 
is  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  14,049  gallons  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  19-19. 
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Water  Paints  or  Distemper. 


Total  for  Union, 

Canada  

United  States. .  . 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany  


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

191.9. 

Increase. 

$67,'0>00 

$112,450 

+  $45,450 

6'0 

+  60 

33,500 

67,900 

+  34,4'00 

31,400 

44,5  04) 

+  13,000 

1,200 

—  1,200 

There  is  no  indication  of  quantity  imported  but  the  "Brand  names"  from  both 
England  and  the  United  States  are  very  numerous.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade 
increased  from  $SS5  in  15)1(5  to  $1,775  in  the  year  1917,  and  then  dropped  to  $370 
for  1918. 

Paints  and  Colours. 

(Not  Ochre,  Water  Paint,  Turpentine  or  Varnish.) 


Total  for  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  . 
United  Kingdom 

Holland  

Germany  

Belgium  

India  

Japan  

Australia  


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$672,00'0 

$1,0'62,450 

+  $390,450 

l.S'O'O 

195,500 

+  193,7-0'0' 

37.9W 

146,526 

+  108, 6'25 

59i8,000 

665,825 

+  67,825 

16,400 

7,3'00 

—  9,100 

11,400 

40 

—  11,360 

9  25 

1,255 

+  330 

25,640 

+  25,640 

6,085 

+  6,-08'5 

11,700' 

+     11,  TOO 

The  total  trade  for  the  year  1913  in  this  entry  included  red  and  white  leads, 
whieh  are  shown  separately  for  the  first  time  in  last  year's  returns. 

The  total  import  of  red  lead  last  year  was  575,269  lbs.,  valued  at  $74,630,  of 
which  Canada  shipped  222,714  lbs.  valued  at  $29,300,  the  United  States  194,633  lbs. 
valued  at  $26,420,  the  United  Kingdom  151,776  lbs.  valued  at  $17,525,  and  the 
Argentine  Eepublic  5,698  lbs.  valued  at  $1,285. 

The  white  lead  imports  for  last  year  totalled  3,997,199  lbs.,  valued  at  $554,750. 
The  imports  from  Canada  were  1,905,156  lbs.,  valued  at  $291,450,  the  United  States 
1,558,616  11  s.  valued  at  $189,100,  the  United  Kingdom  511,053  lbs.  valued  at  $74,675, 
Australia  20,104  lbs.  valued  at  $3,090  and  Japan  2,240  lbs.  valued  at  $415. 

Including  the  total  values  of  red  and  white  lead',  with  paints  and  colours,  n.o.d. 
for  last  year's  trade,  shows  a  total  trade  as  compared  with  1913  of  $1,691,830',  an 
increase  of  $1,019,830. 

In  addition  to  increase  of  value,  the  reason  for  this  big  import  last  year  is 
because  there  was  a  big  rush  to  fill  balance  of  orders  immediately  after  the  armistice, 
and  a  great  part  of  these  shipments  did'  not  arrive  in  South  Africa  until  early  in 
1919,  and  as  many  people  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  trade  had  speculated  in  1917 
and  1918,  the  paints  and  oils  were  a  drug  on  the  market  for  a  long  while.  The  stocks 
have  been  greatly  reduced1  and  orders  for  normal  use  should  soon  be  in  evidence. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  actual  position  as  regards  stocks  in  hand,  is 
shown  in  the  figures  of  import  for  the  three  months  ended  March  31  last,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  last  year.  In  white  lead  last  year's  first  quarter  imports 
were  1,800,662  lbs.,  while  for  this  year  it  dropped  to  213,988  lbs.  Eed  lead?  in  the 
same  period  dropped  from  266,153  lbs  to  45,105  lb. 


Total  for  Union  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Dutch  East  India  Islands. 
France  


Turpentine. 

Decrease 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease. 

Value. 

Value. 

or 

1913. 

1919. 

or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Increase. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

137,682 

134,744 

—  2,938 

79,'0<00 

136,075 

+■57,075 

133,916 

121,988 

—11.928 

76v0'00 

127,850 

+  51,850 

3,688 

5'96 

—  3,092 

1,7>0'0 

1,100 

—  6-00' 

12,099 

+  12,099 

6,660 

—  6,660 

100 

+  100 

205 

—  205 
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Blacking  and  Boot  Polish. 

Value.              Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.                 1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                                               $234,000             $'515,800  +$281,800 

Canada                                                                                   95                    540  +  445 

United  States                                                                     3,200               98,475  +  95,275 

United Kingdom                                                             229,000              415,700  +  186,70') 

Germany                                                                            2,500    —  2,500 

France                                                                                  210                     20  —  180 

'Australia                                                                                                     1,085  +  1,085 

Metal  Polish  and  Plate  Powder. 

Value.              Value  Decrease  or 

1918.                1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union.  .  .•                                                        $90,000            $174,575  +  $84,575 

Canada       — 

United  States                                                                        950                 6,715  +  5,765 

United  Kingdom                                                               SS,9'50              167,6'50  +  78,700 

Australia                                                                                                        225  +  225 

The  entry  for  metal  polish  and  plate  powder  previous  to  1918  was  included  in 
oilman's  stores  n.o.d. 

Although  there  is  some  manufacture  in  South  Africa  of  the  above  articles,  the 
tables  of  import  submitted  show  that  there  is  a  big  trade  in  sight  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers prepared  to  compete. 

Pre-war  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  always  held  the  great  share  of  this 

trade.  During  the  war  the  American  brands  of  boot  and  shoe  polish  have  made  head- 
way. The  average  retail  price  on  boot  and  shoe  polish  is  now  18  cents.  The  packing 
is  two  dozen  tins  to  a  box. 

The  liquid'  polishes  in  black  and  brown  retail  at  24  cents  a  bottle.  The  stove 

polishes  are  sold  in  tins,  retail  at  12  cents.  The  brass  polish  is  sold  in  three  sizes, 
3,  6  and  12  ounces. 

Emery. 

Value.              Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.                1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union.  .                                                              $12,10'O              $70,675  +  $58,57'5 

Canada                                                                                 26'0                    845  +  585 

United  States                                                                     3,700                32,825  +  29,125 

United  Kingdom.  .   /                                                             6,400                35,990  +  29,590 

•Germany                                                                               625    —  625 

France                                                                                                            700  +  700 

Norway                                                                                                          215  +  215 

Fish  Oil. 

Decrease 

Quantity.   Quantity.  Decrease.     Value.        Value.  or 

,              1912."         1919'.           or            1/912.          1919.  Increase. 

Gal.           Gal.       Increase.           $                $  $ 

Total  for  Union                              7,805           1,674       —6,134           3,400           6,160  +2,76'0 

Canada                                            814                          —    814             325    —  325 

United  States                                  966                9       —   957             360               15  —  345 

United  Kingdom                             3,807             184       —3,623           l/5'50             925  —  625 

Norway                                            23'0>            280       +     50             200          1,275  +1,075 

Newfoundland                                                     961       +    961                               3,695  +3/695 

Japan                                                               240       +    240                                250  +  250 

Glue. 

Quantity.   Quantity.  Decrease.     Value.        Value  Decrease 

1913.           1919.            or             1913.           1919.  or 

Cwt.          Cwt.      Increase.          $                $  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                             3,317          1.852       — 1,465         23,500         54/075  +  3>0,57'5 

Canada  '                               20       +      20            ....             148  +  148 

United  States                                    767           1,044       +    277           1,360         30,400  +29,050 

United  Kingdom                            1,934             615       —  719         16,100         17,375  +  1,275 

France                                              246               40       —   206          2,500          2,150  —  350 

Germany                                           217                           —    217           l.SO'O    —  1.S00 

Holland                                            114                1       —   113             900               40  —  S60 

Brazil                                                                   87       +      S7                              2,545  +  2,545 

Argentina                                                           40       +      40                             1,280  +  1.2S0 
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A-  with  white  and  red  Leads,  oils,  paints,  eto.,  this  article  was  towards  the  end 
t"  fche  war  bandied  bj  a  big  number  of  speculators,  with  the  result  that  in  1918  there 
was  a  total  import  ,.t"  l.vi.M  ewts,  valued  at  $423,800.  The  Argentine  Republic  came 
In  for  the  first  time  on  this  supply  in  L918,  shipping  9,777  cwts.  valued  at  $286,200, 
ft]  d  Brazil  8,095  cuts,  valued  at  $6S,90O.  The  opinion  expressed  throughout  the  trade 
t-arlv  lasi  year  was  t«»  the  elTeet  that  then1  was  enough  glue  in  hand  to  last  for  four 
rhe  L919  imports  are  mark  all  early  orders. 

Grease  Antifriction. 

I  3  countries  shipping  this  article  to  South  Africa  are  the  United  States 

and  the  dnited  Kingdom.  Las1  year's  total  imports  were  4,359,600  lbs.  valued  at 
$276,100.  The  United  States  shipped  3,256,269  lbs.  valued  at  $170,450,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  the  balance.  Pre-war  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  shipped  small 
■  pian  tities. 

Lubricating  Oil. 

'The  great  bulk  of  this  supply  to  South  Africa  has  always  been  from  the  United 
St;  '  s.  Dh<  supply  all  during  the  war  averaged  annually  only  a  little  less  in  quantity 
than  pre-war.    Values  of  course  increased. 

The  total  imports  in  1913  were  2,9-90,728  gallons,  valued  at  $701,000.  Last  year's 
ere  2,227,231  gallons,  valued  at  $1,268,000.  The  United  States  shipments 
for  the  respective  years  were  2,699,225  gallons  valued  at  $557,000',  and  2,168,472  gallons 
valued  at  $1,213,400. 

Rosin. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  to  South  Africa  have  been  the  United  States  and? 
France,  with  some  shipments  from  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom.  India  shipped 
in  1918  and  1919. 

Starch. 


Total  for  Union  .  .  . 

Canada  

United  States  .  . 
United  Kingdom  .  . 

Belgium  

Germany  

Holland  

Australia  

Argentine  Republic 
Japan  


Quantity 
1913. 
Lbs. 

2,852,8*98 


53,048 
2.098,953 
219.233 
222,940 
225,013 


Quantity 
1919. 
Lbs. 

2,594,714 
12,045 
1.547,880 
509,591 


491,036  + 
16, 800  + 
15,600  + 


Decrease. 
or 

Increase. 

—  258,184 
+  12,045 

1,494,832 
1,488,362 

—  219,233 

—  222,940 

—  225,013 
4-  491,0316 

16,800 
15,600 


Value. 
1913. 
$ 

125,000 


2,200 
96,000 
8,100 
8,000 
7,700' 


Value. 
1919. 
$ 

246,25'0 
97'5 
117,700 
71,525 


51,125 
2,945 
1,340 


Decrease 
or 

Increase. 
+  121,250 
+  975 
+  115/500 

—  24,47'5 

—  8,100 

—  8,0'0'0 

—  7,700 
+  51,126 
+  2,945 
+  1,34-0 


A  real  first  effort  for  sale  from  Canada  was  made  late  in  the  year  1916  and  early 
1017,  but  owing  to  local  conditions  in  Canada,  this  effort  was  abandoned.  Quite  a 
number  of  orders  were  cancelled,  yet  there  was  enough  shipped  in  the  year  1917,  a 
total  of  18,220  lbs.,  to  introduce  the  line. 

Tin  !  •  have  been,  of  course,  a  number  of  complaints  re  non-deliveries  which  may 
handicap  for  a  little  while,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  trade  in  sight  if  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  prepared)  to  make  a  sustained  effort  in  delivery. 

Oilman's  Stores,  N.O.D. 


Total  for  Union. 

Canada  

United  States.  . 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Belgium  

Holland  

Australia  

Sweden  

Italy  

j->pan  


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

321,000 

$4718,600 

+  $157,6'00 

1,500 

1,025 

475 

38,00<0 

170,950 

+ 

132,950' 

243,000 

270,56*0 

+ 

27,56'0 

18,300 

18,300 

2,800 

2,800 

2,500 

340 

2,160 

12,600 

+ 

12,60'0 

7,750 

+ 

7,750 

1,545 

+ 

1.545 

1,415 

+ 

1,415 
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MARKET  FOR  SEEDS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb,  Buenos  Aires,  writ.es 
as  follows  on  the  market  for  seeds  in  Argentina: — 

The  Canadian  seeds  likely  to  interest  importers  here  will  be  forage  seeds  in 
general,  lawn  grass,  timothy  grasses,  peas  and  beans. 

Importers  say  that  a  statement  of  their  requirements  would  be  of  no  practical 
value,  suggesting  as  an  alternative  that  Canadian  exporters  conform  to  the  custom 
of  the  market,  which  is,  that  exporters  forward  samples  as  early  as  possible,  together 
with  prices  f.o.b.  seaport,,  cost  of  bag  included  or  excluded  as  the  case  may  be.  Tht 
importer  makes  up  his  orders  from  these  samples,  seeds  to  arrive  as  soon  after  Jan- 
uary 1  as  possible  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  May;  peas  and  beans  up  to 
July.  A  sanitary  certificate,  vised  by  the  Argentine  consul,  is  supposed  to  accom- 
pany each  consignment  of  seeds  destined  for  Buenos  Aires,  but  an  importer  here 
informs  me  that  the  authorities  frequently  allow  consignments  to  enter  without  such 
a  certificate,  the  seeds  being  carefully  disinfected  and1  tested  for  fertility  by  the  sani- 
tary inspectors  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Double  bags  containing  not  more  than  70  kilogrammes  appear  to  be  the  standard 
packing.  One  firm  writes :  "  We  have  had  the  best  results  from  cases  lined  with 
waterproof  paper,  and  delicate  seeds,  such  as  onions,  have  been  received  in  hermetic- 
ally sealed  tin-lined  cases.    Grass  seeds,  peas,  and  beans  can  come  in  double  bags." 

CANADIAN  QUOTATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  FUNDS  CAUSE  INDIGNATION  IN 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  British  West  Indies  has  received 
complaints  from  a  number  of  firms  in  different  islands  of  the  British  West  Indies  to 
the  effect  that  Canadian  business  firms  are  demanding  payment  of  their  accounts  in 
New  York  funds.  They  are  highly  indignant  and  express  the  opinion  that  in  view 
of  the  Preferential  Trade  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies 
the  Canadian  exporters  to  the  British  West  Indies  should  make  quotations  in  Cana- 
dian currency. 

One  large  importing  firm  in  Barbados  said  that  after  giving  a  large  order  he 
found  that  payment  was  demanded  in  New  York  funds.  He  immediately  cancelled 
the  order  and  placed  it  with  an  English  firm  which  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
English  exchange  in  remitting.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  tariff  preference  is  given 
to  England  as  well  as  Canada  and  the  English  do  not  ask  for  quotations  jin  United 
States  funds. 

Another  complaint  coming  from  the  British  West  Indies  is  that  certain  Canadian 
firms  when  written  [to  regarding  business  refer  the  British  West  India  inquiries  to 
their  agents  in  New  York  city.  They  say  that  if  Canadian  firms  propose  to  do  busi- 
ness through  New  York  houses,  they  may  as  well  deal  directly  with  Xew  York  them- 
selves. 

CANADIAN  GYPSUM  FOR  CUBA. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana. 
Cuba,  writes  as  follows : — 

"If  Canada  manufactured  sufficient  gypsum  plaster  the  Cuban  market  could  con- 
sume many  times  the  quantity  imported  from  Canada  at  the  present  time,  which 
amounts  to  some  2,000  or  3,000  barrels  a  month.  It  appears  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
building  plaster  imported  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  is  manufactured  from 
gypsum  mined  in  Canada.  1  should  think  that  Canada  has  a  good  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  new  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum  building  plaster  for  Latin 
American  countries.** 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

r>\  \Y\rso\  Griffin. 
VII. 

The  Cities  and  Towns. 

I  «  CO  Bl  important  towns  of  tho  British  West  Indies  arc  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad;  Georgetown,  British  Guiana;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
the  population  of  which  at  the  census  of  1911  was  as  follows: — 

Port  of  Spain   6'5y044 

Georgetown   57,577 

Kingston   57,379 

Bridgetown   35,000 

Strangers  visiting  these  cities  are  usually  impressed  with  the  handsome  public 
buildings,  the  tine  parks  and  public  gardens,,  the  important  business  houses  and  the 
lnrge  number  of  beautiful  homos  surrounded  by  grounds  adorned  with  tropical  trees. 


THE   CITY  OF  PORT  OF  SPAIN. 

P  rl  Spain  had,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  only  a  population  of  59,796, 
but  the  census  report  stated  that  the  contiguous  suburban  village  of  Peru  was  about 
to  be  annexed,  making  the  population  65,044  as  above  stated. 

Every  3treet  in  Port  of  Spain  is  paved  with  asphalt  with  a  first-class  sewer 
underneath.    These  well-paved  streets  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  frequent 
and  Washing.    Workmen  are  always  engaged  keeping  them  in  good  repair. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  is  brought  to  the  city  in  pipes,  the  reservoirs  being 
fed  by  mountain  streams. 

I  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  keep  every  part  of  the  city  free  from  mosquito 
breeding  pools  of  water  and  to  prevent  stagnant  water  collecting  in  receptacles  of 
any  kind.  A  staff  of  inspectors  is  kept  busy  visiting  back  yards  and  othe'r  places 
where  mosquitoes  might  find  a  breeding  place,  and  any  one  violating  the  regulations 
U  arrested  and  severely  fined. 

Port  of  Spain  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Para,  which  lies  between  Trinidad  and 
Venezuela,  so  nearly  land-locked  that  it  has  sometimes  been  called  a  lake.  It  ha3 
already  been  noted  that  Trinidad's  transhipment  trade  is  greater  than  its  import 
trade  for  home  consumption,  and  as  all  this  trade  is  handled  at  Port  of  Spain  it  adds 
considerably  to  the  importance  of  the  city. 

Many  business  men  from  Venezuela  visit  Trinidad  in  connection  with  the 
import  and  export  trade.  Sometimes  their  wives  come  with  them,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  do  a  good  deal  of  shopping  in  the  large  department  stores  of  Port  of  Spain. 

Venezuela  visitors  find  the  capital  of  Trinidad  so  attractive  that  in  many  cases 
when  they  have  made  their  fortunes  and  are  ready  to  retire  they  select  it  as  their 
place  of  residence.  There  are  already  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy  Venezuelans 
in  Port  of  Spain  and  the  number  is  increasing. 

Although  Port  of  Spain  is  such  an  important  shipping  port,  the  water  of  the 
harbour  is  so  shallow  near  shore  that  large  steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  at 
least  a  mile  and  a  half  out  and  unload  into  lighters.  The  director  of  public  works 
of  the  colony  recently  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  dredging  a  channel  and 
providing  docks  with  sheds  or  warehouses. 

However,  some  of  the  shipowners  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  owing  to  its 
unique  smooth  water  facilities  lighterage  is  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  handling 
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inward  and  outward  cargoes,  and  they  claim  that  the  large  expenditure  proposed  for 
og  a  channel  and  constructing  wharves  would  necessitate  additional  port 
charges  that  would  be  burdensome  to  shipping. 

There  ifi  a  very  wide  street  facing  the  harbour  on  which  front  a  number  of 
important  wholesale  houses  and  export  warehouses.  Parallel  with  this  runs  another 
\.  rj  wide  business  street  known  as  Marine  Square,,  on  which  are  the  leading  banks, 
steamship  companies  and  a  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  establishments. 
But  the  principal  retail  shopping  thoroughfare  is  Frederick  street,  which  is  quite 
narrow. 

I  .  pride  of  Port  of  Spain  is  the  savannah,  a  large  public  park  with  mountains 
in  the  background.  Between  the  savannah  and  the  mountains  lie  government  house 
And  t hi-  botanic  gardens.  The  savannah  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  asphalt  drive,  front- 
ing  on  which  are  the  Royal  Victoria  Institute,  Queen's  'College,  and  many  beautiful 
residences.  The  view  of  the  savannah  and'  the  hills  beyond  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

M.-ni roalers  can  form  an  idea  of  what  the  savannah  is  like  by  imagining  all  the 
land  between  St.  Catherine  street  and  the  mountain  and  from  Park  avenue  to  Guy 
strovt  1 1 '  be  a  great  park  surrounded  by  fine  residences  with  a  government  house  and 
beautiful  botanic  gardens  nestling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal.  Torontonians  could 
nice  the  savannah  by  clearing  all  the  buildings  out  of  Queen's  Park,  placing 
a  line  government  house  and  botanic  gardens  at  the  Bloor  street  boundary  and 
fining  a  beautiful  range  of  high  hills  rising  up  where  St.  Olair  avenue  now  runs. 

Besides  the  savannah,  Port  of  Spain  has  a  number  of  fine  public  squares. 

The  main  part  of  the  city  lies  between  Marine  square  and  the  savannah. 

itric  streel  railway  which  connects  all  the  residential  quarters  of  the  city 
with  the  business  centre  is  controlled  by  Canadian  capital. 

P  rl  if  Spain  is  the  wholesale  centre  and  distributing  point  for  the  whole  of 
Trinidad.  ■ 

There  are  several  quite  extensive  department  stores  in  Port  of  Spain,  one  of  them 
having  19,817  square  feet  of  floor  space  devoted  to  the  retail  business  and  4,808  square 
feet  devoted  to  its  wholesale  department,  a  total  of  24,625  square  feet. 

THE  CITY  OF  GEORGETOWN,  DEMERARA. 

The  best  planned  city  in  all  the  West  Indies  is  Georgetown,  Demerara.  When 
British  Guiana's  public  lands  are  settled  and  its  natural  resources  fully  developed 
Georgetown  will  probably  be  the  greatest  city  in  the  West  Indies,  surpassing  even 
Havana  in  population,  for  British  Guiana  is  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  Cuba.  i 

1  >rgetown's  streets  are  planned  on  a  scale  that  would  be  creditable  to  a  large 
city.  The  chief  "business  streets  are  not  exceptionally  wide,  but  none  of  them  are 
narrow  excepting  in  a  small  section. 

There  are  a  number  of  gTeat  residential  boulevards  as  wide  as  University  avenue. 
Toronto.  Along  the  centre  of  these  streets  is  a  wide  walk  shaded  by  immense  orna- 
mental trees  and  on  each  side  is  a  driveway. 

Georgetown  has  been  called  the  garden  city  of  the  West  Indies  and  it  well 
-  the  name  with  its  great  boulevards .  and  public  squares,  its  botanic  gardens 
and  private  homes  embowered  among  trees  and  flowers. 

Georgetown  is  making  war  on  the  disease-breeding  mosquito  as  persistently  as 
Port  of  Spain,  but  it  is  not  as  advanced  as  the  Trinidad  city  regarding  water  supply 
and  sewage.  Tor  fire  and  flushing  purposes  water  is  piped  into  the  city,  but  for  domes- 
tic purposes  rain-water  is  collected  from  the  roofs  in  vats  and  tanks,  which  in  accor- 
dance with  strictly  enforced  public  regulations  are  guarded  against  mosquitoes.  This 
rain-water  is  filtered  and  boiled  and  is  declared  to  be  very  pure. 
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The  business  front  of  Georgetown  with  extensive  wharfage  facilities  is  along  the 
Demerara  river,  but  one  end  of  the  city  faces  the  sea.  Georgetown  is  built  on  ground 
abort  four  feet  below  the  level  of  high  tide,  bu1  it  is  protected  by  a  high  and  strong 
sea  wall,  so  wide  that  it  is  a  popular  promenade  and  hand  concerts  are  given  Dn  it. 

The  electric  street  car  system  of  Georgetown,  like  that  of  Port  of  Spain,  is  con- 
trolled l»v  Canadian  capital. 

G       fet  iwn   is  the  commercial,  political   and  social   centre  of  British  Guiana. 
Some  of  the  largest  distributing  houses  m  the  British  West  Indies  are  located  here 
and  the  retail  -tores  compare  favourably  with  those  of  Port  of  Spain. 
Dhere  are  two  large  markets  in  Georgetown. 

THE  OITl   OF  KINGSTON,  JAMAICA. 

Kingsl  >n,  Jamaica,  had  an  earthquake  a  few  years  ago  which  left  a  great  part  of 
it  in  ruin-,  hut  there  is  very  little  trace  of  the  destruction  to-day.  In  rebuilding 
I  c  mcreto  was  largely  used,  making  structures  which  are  believed  to  be 
earthquake-proof.  King  street,  the  leading  retail  shopping  street,  was  entirely  rebuilt 
eu  d  is  now  the  handsomest  business  street  in  the  Britishi  West  Indies.  This  street 
and  a  few  others  are  well-paved  and  have  fine  wide  sidewalks,  but  the  city  as  a  whole 
paved  and  is  very  dusty,  while  most  of  the  streets  are  without  .sidewalks.  But 
while  the  streets  are  dusty  the  city  is  not  dirty.    One  sees  no  filth  anywhere. 

Kingston  has  the  finest  government  buildings  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  leading  thoroughfare  of  the  city  which  extends  from  the 
water  front  to  the  public  gardens. 

There  are  many  homelike  houses  in  the  city,  but  the  grounds  belonging  to  them 
ore  concealed  by  high  and  strongly  built  walls  or  fences  of  stone  or  cement.    If  the 
expendeed  on  these  walls  had  been  used  to  construct  sidewalks  and  asphalt 
onents  Kingston  would  look  as  spruce  and  modern  as  Port  of  Spain. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Kingston  is  provided  with  sewers,  and  the  system  is 
ended.    A  good  supply  of  pure  water  is  piped  to  the  city  from  a  mountain 

stream. 

Along  the  wide  country  roads  for  several  miles  beyond  the  city  are  suburban  resi- 
dences  which  look  very  attractive  in  their  large  grounds  among  tropical  trees  and 

flowers. 

The  Kingston  electric  street  railway  system  extends  into  the  country  for 
several  miles  and  many  of  the  business  men  live  outside. 

The  harbour  of  Kingston  is  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies  and  there  are  good 
wharfage  facilities. 

There  is  a  large  and  handsome  market  building. 

THE  TOWN  OF  HALF-WAY-TREE. 

Any  visitor  to  Jamaica  who  examines  the  census  report  will  find  in  a  table  of 
towns     1 1. 1!  f- Way-Tree  and  Vicinity,"  population  23,322  in  1911  as  com- 
•     9,702  at  the  previous  census.    Wishing  to  see  this  rapidly  growing  city 
informed  that  Half -Way-Tree  can  be  reached  by  electric  car,  but  on  arrival 
there  be  is  surprised  to  find  no  business  houses  excepting  a,  few  village  Stores,  and 
the  discovery  is  made  that  Half -Way- Tree  is  really  only  a  garden  suburb  of  Kings- 
ton.   All  the  way  along  the  road  between  Kingston  and  Half- Way-Tree  are  suburban 
homes  with  very  large  grounds. 

THE  CITY  OF  BRIDGETOWN,  BARBADOS. 

In  Bridgetown.  Barbados,  as  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  homes  are  walled  in.  A  great  deal  of  money  must  have  been  expended  jon  these 
walls  and  the  city  would  look  better  without  them,  as  it  would  be  easier  to  see  the 
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beaut}    of   the   grounds   which    they   enclose.     There  are  many  really  beautiful 
ih'iuvs  in  Bridgetown  and  its  suburbft 

Within  the  statutory  Limits  of  the  city  the  population  was  only  16„648  at  the 
sue,  bul  there  La  ao  drading  line  between  the  city  proper  and  its  residential 
suburbs,  ami  the  census  report,  recognizing  that  these  suburbs  are  actually  part  of 
ty,  states  the  united  population  to  l>o  35,000. 
The  business  Btreets  of  Barbados  are  narrow,  but  Trafalgar  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  business  quarter  relieves  the  appearance  of  narrowness.    The  principal  resi- 
dential streets  leek  wider  because  the  houses  stand  hack  quite  a  distance  from  the 
.street. 

Bridgetown  is  to  some  extent  a  distributing  centre  for  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward islands  a-  well  as  for  Barbados.  There  are  a  number  of  important  importing 
and  exporting  houses  here. 

In  the  retail  district  there  are  many  good  stores.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
whole  population  of  Barbados  do  their  shopping  in  Bridgetown.  Remember  that  the 
length  of  the  island  of  Barbados  from  end  to  end  is  ten  miles  less  than  the  length  of 
the  island  of  Montreal!.  So  Broad  street,  Bridgetown,  which  is  broad  only  in  name, 
may  be  regarded  a-  the  shopping  district  for  a  garden  city  of  about  172,000  people. 

Bridget  \  n  has  good  water  piped  from  the  hills.  There  is  no  general  sewer  system 
in  Bridgetown,  hut  sanitary  regulations  for  keeping  closets  clean  have  been  carefully 
devised  and  are  strictly  enforced. 

The  roadways  are  not  paved,  but  being  macadamized  with  coral  limestone  are 
quite  good. 

While  I  was  in  Barbados  the  work  of  changing  the  horse  car  tramway    into  an 

electric  system  was  begun. 

SMALLER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Jamaica  all  have  their  smaller  towns  which  may 
I  grouped  with  the  leading  towns  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  the  popu- 
lation being  as  follows: — 


Castries.  St.  Lucia   10.254 

San  Fernando,  Trinidad   8,667 

New  Amsterdam,  British  Guiana   8,604 

Bassaterre,  St.  Kitts   8,159 

St.  John,  Antigua   7,910 

Spanish  Town.  Jamaica   7,119 

Port  Antonio.  Jamaica   7,024 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica   6,616 

Roseau,  Dominica   6,577 

Kingston,  St.  Vincent..   6,021 

St.  George's.  Grenada   5,188 

Tunapuna.  Trinidad   5,'644 

Princes  Town,  Trinidad   4,438 

Arima,  Trinidad   4,/02'Q1 


THE  TOWN  OF  CASTRIES,  ST.  LUCIA. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  town  of  Castries  proper,  which  is  built  very  nearly 
on  sea  level,  had  only  6,266  inhabitants  in  1911,  but  a  large!  proportion  of  the  better 
s  of  Castries  live  on  the  high  hills  which  surround  the  town.  What  the  census 
report  calls  "  Suburban  Castres  "  had  a  population  of  3,988,  making  the  total  10,251 
as  stated  above.  Castries  has  a  very  fine  harbour.  It  is  the  only  place  between 
Bermuda  and  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  where  the  Royal  Mail  Canadian  steamers 
can  unload  cargo  at  the  docks.  At  every  other  port  until  Georgetown  is  reached  the 
cargo  must  be  unloaded  into  lighters.  Castries  is  an  important  coaling  station.  It 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  bunkering  ports  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  addition  to  supplying  ships  with  coal,  Castries  sells  them  great  quantities  of 
the  fresh,  pure  water  which  is  piped  to  the  city  from  the  mountains. 

The  adrcirable  sanitary  arrangements  of  Castries  will  be  described  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  health  conditions  in  the  West  Indies.  .  . 
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THE  OTHER  TOWNS. 

Basseterre,  St.  Kitts;  St.  John,  Antigua;  Kingstown,  St.  Vincent;  and  St. 
George's,  Grenada,  are  all  clean,  well-built  towns.  Roseau,  Dominica,  is  becoming 
important  commercially  owing  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  island,  but  it  is  very 
ugly  and  is  a  blot  on  the  grandeur  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  most  beautiful 
island  in  the  whole  world.  Plymouth,  the  shipping  port  of  Montserrat,  had  only  a 
population  of  1,534  at  the  census  of  1911. 

San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  is  the  shipping  point  for  an  important  sugar  and) 
cocao  district.  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Fruit. 
Company,  and  there  is  a  very  good  service  of  fruit  steamers  carrying  bananas  regu- 
larly from  this  port  to  New  York. 


I: 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

New  Amsterdam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice  river  in  British  Guiana,  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Berbice.  As  the  fertile  lands  which  extend  many  miles  up 
the  Berbice  river  are  settled  it  will  increase  in  commercial  importance.  It  should 
be  noted  that  New  Amsterdam  is  sometimes  called  Berbice,  and  some  of  the  business 
houses  have  Berbice  printed  on  their  stationery  instead  of  New  Amsterdam.  When 
a  Georgetown  business  man  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  New  Amsterdam  he  usually 
says,  "  I  am  going  to  Berbice." 

Nassau,  the  capital  of  Bahamas,  is  on  the  island  of  New  Providence.  It  is 
quite  a  popular  winter  resort  for  visitors  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Belize,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  British  Honduras,  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000. 

However,  any  Canadian  manufacturer  visiting  the  British  West  Indies  who  sees 
only  the  cities  and  towns  will  have  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  these  colonies. 
Not  only  for  an  understanding  of  present  trade  conditions,  but  in  order  to  grasp  the 
opportunities  of  future  expansion  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  natural 
resources  and  capabilities  of  each  colony.  The  Canadian  importer  of  tropical  pro- 
ducts whether  for  food  or  for  raw  materials  of  manufacture  equally  requires  a 
knowledge  of  these  local  conditions.  Although  all  these  colonies  are  in  the  tropics 
each  has  its  own  characteristics  and  the  products  which  are  best  adapted  to  some  of 
them  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on  a  cornmericial  scale  in  others.  I  shall  describe 
in  future  chapters  of  this  report  the  natural  resources  and  capabilities  of  each  colony. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

The  following  is  in  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  from  week  to  week  covering  the  invoice  requirements 
and  consular  regulations  of  other  countries.  The  countries  hitherto  dealt  with 
include  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Germany,  Holland,  Turkey. 

1         S    \  ene  State,  Austria,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Mex'co,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala. 

Norway. 

The  Consulate  General  of  Norway,  Montreal,  has  furnished  the  following  state- 
menl  from  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs1,  Norway,  respecting  Norwegian 
1    ist  mis  regulations  applicable  to  imported  goods: — 

In  cases  wlu  re  the  import  duty  is  stipulated  as  a  percentage  duty,  the  importer 
the  cost  of  the  goods  (without  duty)  at  the  port  of  entry,  or  what  he  con- 
siders them  to  be  worth.  This  valuation  is  used  as  a  basis  in  stipulating  the  duty 
payable. 

Although  the  Laws  regulating  customs  questions  have  no  stipulations  to  that 
•  fleet,  it  has  become  a  general  practice  among  customs  officials  to  ask  that  an  invoice 
or  other  written  statement  from  the  sender  should  be  produced,  showing  the  price. 

This  request  is,  as  a  rule,  complied  with,  provided  the  importer  is  in  possession 
E  Buch  documents.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  or  if  the  importer  should  refuse  to  pro- 
duce the  papers,  the  customs  authorities  can  demand  that  the  importer,  personally, 
or  the  responsible  head  of  the  firm  concerned,  shall  make  a  definite  written  state- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 

The  customs  authorities  may  seize  and  dispose  of  any  goods  the  stated  value  of 
which  is  found  by  said  authorities  to  be  too  low. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  required  and  the  customs  laws  contain  no  regula- 
tions regarding  bills  of  lading. 

Regulations  governing  the  marking  and  numbering  of  packages  pertain  only  to 
hermetically  preserved  fish  products. 

<  *    >ds  sent  by  parcel  post  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other  .shipments. 

Sweden. 

The  Royal  Consulate  General  of  Sweden,  in  Montreal,  furnishes  the  following 
information  received  from  the  competent  authorities  in  Sweden  wifh  reference  to 
shipping  documents  required  for  the  export  of  goods  to  that  country: — 

The  Swedish  Customs  authorities  do  not  make  any  special  demands  in  regard 
to  invoices  for  goods  imported  to  Sweden  other  than  that  they  shall  be  signed  by  the 
who  must  give  the  actual  price  of  the  goods  at  the  place  of  consignment.  If 

C  istoms  administration  finds  legitimate  cause  to  suspect  that  goods  on  which 
duty  is  payable  are  invoiced  at  a  price  below  the  actual  one,  it  is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  for  examination  by  unbiased  persons,  and  to  charge  duty  on  the  value 
as  it  is  then  declared. 

When  importing  machinery  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
stipulations,  that  the  invoice  contain  statements  of  the  description  of  the  goods  as 
well  as  the  numbers  of  packages  in  which  the  goods  are  packed,  the  eventual  marks 
or  numbers,  gross  and  net  weight,  summarized  if  all  packages  are  of  the  same  nature 
and  contents,  but  otherwise  in  detail  for  every  package.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  per- 
mitted to  attach  to  the  invoice  a  separate  specification  of  the  contents  and  gross  and 
net  weight  of  the  different  packages,  and  refer  in  the  invoice  to  this  specification. 

Only  one  copy  of  the  invoice  and  possible  specification  need  to  be  issued. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  invoices  or  certificates  signed  by  the  Consul  repre- 
senting the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  consigned  or  by  any  other  Government 
official. 
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Certificates  of  origin  are  prescribed  only  for  the  import  of  sugar.  They  shall  be 
delivered  by  official  authority  in  the  country,  where  the  sugar  is  produced,  from  which 
it  is  exported  or  where  it  has  been  prepared.  These  certificates  of  origin  shall  indi- 
cate : — 

(a)  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  sugar; 

(b)  the  nature,  number  and  mark  of  the  packages; 

(c)  the  country  from  which  the  sugar  comes  or  where  it  is  produced,  and  the 
country  to  which  it  is  destined; 

(d)  how  it  is  transported  (railway  or  vessel). 

If  this  certificate  of  origin  be  missing,  the  receiver  of  the  goods  risks  having  to 
pay  an  extra  duty  for  sugar  up  to  more  per  kilogramme. 

For  the  import  of  syrup  and  molasses  a  sworn  declaration  must  be  given  by  the 
manufacturer  as  a  guide  at  the  customs  house  examination,  to  the  effect  that  the 
ash  percentage  exceeds  1-3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  substance  and  that  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dry  substance,  fixed  by  direct  polarization,  is  below  70  per 
cent  as  well  as  that  the  percentage  of  dextros  plus1  dextrine  in  the  dry  substance  does 
not  exceed  15  per  cent.  If  such  a  declaration  is  not  given,  the  expenses  for  the  neces- 
sary examination  will  fall  on  the  importer. 

Bills  of  lading  shall  correspond  with  the  invoices. 

Packages  forwarded  must  be  marked  in  accordance  with  the  bill  of  lading  and 
the  invoice. 

No  special  regulations  have  been  made  by  Swedish  authorities  concerning  postal 
parcels  from  Canada. 

Greece. 

The  Acting  Consul  General  of  Greece,  resident  at  Montreal,  furnishes  the 
following  information : — 

The  Customs  authorities  of  Greece  do  not  call  for  invoices  filled  out  in  any 
special  way  by  the  exporter. 

It  is  very  advisable  that  packets  destined  to  Greece  be  marked  and  numbered 
according  to  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  invoices. 

There  are  no  general  regulations  for  parcels  sent  by  post  provided  that  they  do 
not  exceed  the  required  dimensions  and  weight. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  with  respect  to  arrival  of  steamers  : — 

The  masters  of  steamers  coming  from  abroad  and  arriving  for  any  reason  or 
through  compulsion  in  a  harbour  or  haven  of  the  kingdom  are  obliged  to  deposit,  at 
the  latest  twelve  hours  after  their  arrival,  to  the  Health  Commissioner  of  the  port 
and  before  pratique,  the  ship's  manifest  in  duplicate,  showing  freight  of  the  steamer 
with  the  other  health  inspection  papers. 

The  same  obligation  rests  on  the  steamer  master  in  case  the  steamer  has  not 
any  freight. 

The  hours  between  sunset  and  sunrise  are  not  counted  in  the  twelve  hours. 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS  NECESSARY  FOR  DELIVERY  OF  GOODS  IN 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  New  York  city  has 
seat  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  Canada  the  following  notice: — 

"  An  intimation  has  been  received  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  'Customs 
in  Australia  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  great  difficulties  being  occasioned  by  the 
failure  of  shipping  documents  to  arrive  in  Australia  by  the  time  the  goods  reach 
that  country,  it  has  been  decided  that  in  such  cases  after  January  1  next  the  goods 
will  not  be  delivered  until  the  documents  come  to  hand.  No  exemptions  to  this 
rule  will  be  made  except  in  the  most  exceptional  cases,  and  even  then  an  extra  duty 
amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  duty  will  he  required  pending  product  ion 
of  the  complete  documents." 
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CUSTOMS  DRAWBACKS  ON  MATERIALS  USED  IN  MANUFACTURE  FOR. 

EXPORT. 

\l .  :  \  i  iinailian  m;mu  fact ur< ts  interested  in  export  trade  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  fart  that  certain  drawbacks  arc  allowed  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  duties 
on  materials  when  ased  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  be  exported  from  Canada. 
The  following  are  the  general  regulations  of  the  Customs  Department  governing 
aeks  "ii  artieles  manufactured  or  produced  wholly  or  in  part  from  imported 
materials,  in  respect  of  articles  exported  from  Canada. 

I.  When  imported  materials  on  which  duties  have  been  paid  are  used,,  wrought 
into  or  attached  to  any  article  manufactured  or  produced  in  Canada,  there  may  be 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  such  articles  beyond  the  limits  of  Canada  a  drawback 
of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  materials  used,  wrought  into  or 
attached  to  the  articles  exported;  provided  that  when  both  imported  and  domestic 
materials  of  the  same  class  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  exported  such 
drawback  shall  not  be  computed  on  a  greater  quantity  of  materials  than  entered  into 

•  rted  g  Is;  provided,  further,  that  such  drawbacks  shall  not  be  paid  unless  the 

duty  has  been  paid  on  the  materials  so  used  as  aforesaid  within  three  years  of  the  date 
of  the  exportation  of  the  Canadian  article,  nor  unless  the  claims  as  presented  at  any 
one  time  aggregate  ten  dollars. 

- .  The  drawback  on  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  Canada  and  exported 
therefrom  may  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  quantity  of  such  materials  used,  and  the  amount  of  duties  paid 
thereon,  shall  be  ascertained  (unless  a  specific  sum  has  been  authorized  as 
drawback  payable)  ; 

Sa  i  i -factory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  in  respect  of  the  manufac- 
ture or  production  of  such  articles  in  Canada  and  their  exportation  therefrom. 

3.  Upon  the  exportation  of  any  article  entitled  to  drawback,  export  entries,  in 
.  in  the  usual  form  (with  the  words  "  Subject  to  Drawback"  marked  on  the 
face  of  the  entry)  shall  be  filed  with  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  exit  from 
Canada,  naming  the  conveyance  by  which,  and  the  country  or  place  to  which  the 
article  is  to  be  exported  and  fully  describing  the  kind  and  quantity  thereof  and  also 
the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages. 

-i.  The  claim  for  drawback  shall  be  verified  under  oath,  before  a  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  Minister  of  Oustoms  and 
Inland  Revenue  may  also  require  in  any  case,  the  production  of  such  further  evidence, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  establish  the  bona  fides 
of  the  claim. 

5.  Claims  for  drawback  submitted  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1920,  shall 
not  cover  goods  exported  for  more  than  one  year  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Cus- 
toms with  complete  evidence  attached  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  o+ 
the  last  export  entry  covered  by  the  claim. 

The  following  documents  shall  be  delivered  with  the  claim  for  drawback,  viz: — 

( c)  A  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  articles  exported  duly  certified  as 
such  by  the  carrier  or  his  agent; 

{ d)  A  copy  of  export  entry,  certified  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the 
port  of  exit  where  the  articles  were  entered  for  exportation  from  Canada; 

(e)  A  copy  of  the  import  entry  showing  payment  of  duty  on  the  materials 
used  in  the  articles  on  which  drawback  is  claimed.    If  a  copy  of  the  import 
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entry,  however,  has  been  furnished  with  a  previous  claim  for  drawback,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  "  refer "  to  such  copy  and  indicate  the  claim  to  which  it  is 
attached  without  furnishing  a  further  copy  of  the  entry; 
(/)  A  certified  copy  of  the  export  invoice. 

Drawback  Not  Payable  when  the  Article  Exported  is  Subject  to  Bounty  in  Canada. 

O.C.  Aug.  20,  1904. — Provided  that  drawback  of  Customs  duty  shall  not  be  paid 
in  respect  of  any  material  used  and  wrought  into  or  attached  to  any  article  manu- 
factured in  Canada  and  exported  therefrom,  if  a  bounty  be  authorized  to  be  paid  by 
the  Dominion  Government  on  such  article  when  made  in  Canada. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

6.  The  form  of  Claimant's  Oath  and  Statement  of  Claim,  as  per  form  K.15  (1920), 
are  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. 

7.  The  form  of  Collector's  Certificate  on  copy  of  Export  Entry  subject  to  draw- 
back may  be  as  follows: — 

"  Certified  true  copy  of  Export  Entry.    Articles  cleared  from  port  o  £ 

 on  ,  19...,  as  reported  by  carrier. 

 Collector  of  Customs." 

8.  In  making-  up  the  Statement  of  Claim,  the  full  details  of  one  shipment  should 
be  filled  in  before  commencing  to  fill  in  the  particulars  of  any  other  shipment. 

9.  Note  provisions  of  order  as  to  limitation  of  time  for  filing  claims  for  draw- 
backs and  as  to  goods  covered  thereby. 

10.  If  the  original  bill  of  lading  is  available,  it  should  be  submitted  with  the 
claim;  as  a  certified  copy  of  such  bill  is  required  only  where  the  original  cannot  be 
furnished. 


CERTIFICATES  FOR  CANADIAN  EGGS  EXPORTED. 

Collectors  of  Customs  have  been  instructed  that  they  are  not  to  allow  any  Cana- 
dian eggs  to  be  loaded  aboard  ship  or  otherwise  exported,  until  inspection  certifi- 
cates for  export  have  been  filed. 

Certificates  for  exportation  of  Canadian  eggs  are  not  to  be  accepted,  unless 
clearly  marked  with  the  words  "  Export  Certificate."  (Vide  Memorandum  of  Customs' 
2413-B.). 

PORT  CONGESTION  IN  CUBA. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  writes  that  so  serious  has  Cuban  port  congestion  become  that  a  commission  of 
seventeen  American  shipping  men  is  due  to  arrive  in  Havana  within  a  few  days  for 
the  purpose  of  going  thoroughly  into  the  problems  of  the  port  of  Havana  and  pr<  serit- 
ing  recommendations  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties.  Ships,  have  sometimes  been 
held  up  in  Havana  harbour  for  two  to  three  months  at  a  time. 
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CONCESSIONS  TO  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  ON  BRITISH  INDIAN 

RAILWAYS. 

(  British   Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Enquiries  on  behalf  of  a  United!  Kingdom  linn  by  the  Department  of  Overseas 
rrade  concerning  concessions  to  commercial  travellers  using  British  Indian  Railways 
luive  elicited  the  following  information: — 

\\  hile  no  concessions  in  fares  is  allowed  to  commercial  travellers  on  any  Indian 
railway,  on  practically  ail  lines  Luggage,  including  packages  of  samples,  not  for  sale, 
E  commercial  travellers  representing  recognized  trades  or  firms,  is  hooked  at  half- 
parcels  rates  under  the  following  conditions,  no  free  allowance  being  given: — 

I'll,   luggage  will  be  carried  at  owner's  risk,  and  the  railway  shall  be  held 
free  from  all  liability  for  delay  to  the  luggage  or  samples. 

The  quantity  which  may  accompany  owners  when  travelling  by  mail  train 
under  this  concession  is  limited  to  five  maunds,  i.e.,  4101b.,  and  bulky  articles  may 
ex  luded  from  mail  train-  at  the  option  of  the  Railway  Administration. 

An}  further  quantity  hooked  under  the  same  concession  may  be  despatched 
bj  any  passenger  train  other  than  mail  train  starting  within  48  hours  either  before  or 
Qg  tinn  of  the  mail  train  by  which  the  owner  travels, 
i  iv  i  Charges  will  he  calculated  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  total  number  of 
packages. 

[f  any  quantity  in  excess  of  five  maunds  (i.e.,  4101b.)  is  carried  by  mail 
train,  it  must  be  treated  as  outside  the  concession  and  charged  for  at  full  parcels 
tes,  no  free  allowance  being  given. 

( \  i  )    The  concession  order  will  be  issued  by  the  Traffic  Manager  or  other  author- 
r  of  the  starting  station,  and  will  apply  in  through  booking,  and  by  stages, 
if  90  desired,  via  the  route  specified  to'  station  of  destination.    The  period  of  avail- 
ability  of  the  concession  order  is  limited  to  four  months  or  less. 

INCREASE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

ELM.  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires  reports  by  cable  that  a  Customs  Tariff  Amend- 
a  been  promulgated,  increasing  the  official  valuations  o'n  which  customs 
tties  are  levied.    In  general,  H.M.  Minister  reports,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
_  ition  of  the  measure  will  be  to  increase  the  former  duties  by  20  per  cent,  but 
the  duty  on  various  articles  (including  red  and  white  lead,  lead  pipes,  slabs  and 
rheets,  rubber  goods,  and  galvanized  iron  sheets)  is  increased  to  a  greater  extent. 

ADDITIONAL  TAX  ON  IMPORTS  IN  PERU. 

A  recent  Peruvian  law  for  improving  the  sanitation  of  Lima  and  various  other 
Peruvian  towns  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  10  per  cent  additional  import  duty  to  be 
applied  to  all  dutiable  materials  which  may  be  imported  through  the  custom  houses 
of  the  republic. 

CONTINUED  OPERATION  OF  PRESENT  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  of  6th  May  contains  copy  of  Law  No.  7  of  1920,  by  which 
the  increased  Customs  Import  Duties  imposed  by  Laws  No.  3  of  1916  and  No.  11  of 
1910  are  continued  in  operation  until  31st  March,  1921. 

The  Export  (Temporary  War  Duties)  Law,  1919  (No.  2  of  1919),  is  also  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  31st  March,  1921,  by  Law  No.  7  of  1920. 
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PREFERENCE  ON  BRITISH  COTTON  PIECE-GOODS  IN  JAMAICA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  of  24th  June  contains  copy  of  the  Tariff  Amendment  Law, 
1920  (No.  17  of  1920),  which  was  assented  to  on  10th  June,  and  which  iriakes  provision 
for  a  Preferential  Tariff  in  respect  of  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  sections  of  the  Law  are  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Law  may  be  cited  as  the  Tariff  Amendment  Law,  1920. 

2.  In  this  Law  the  expression  "  cotton  piece-goods  v  means  all  woven  fabrics  made 
entirely  of  cotton  in  piece  lengths,  but  shall  exclude  all  cloth  manufactured  in  the  piec^ 
with  a  border  or  selvidge  marking  a  point  for  cutting  to  make  up  into  an  article  of  a 
distinctive  character. 

3.  (1)  On  and  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Law  any  cotton  piece-goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  when  imported  direct  into  this  island  from 
the  United  Kingdom  or  when  imported  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by 
the  Governor  in  Privy  Council,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  £10  on  every  £100 
value,  and  after  that  rate  for  any  greater  or  less  value  of  such  goods  respectively, 
and  any  such  cotton  piece-goods  so  manufactured  and  imported,  shall,  if  made  entirely 
of  cotton  grown  within  the  British  Empire,  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  £8.  6s.  8d.  on  every 
£100  value,  and  after  that  rate  for  any  greater  or  less  value  of  such  goods  respectively. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  power  to  make  Regulations  under 
this  section,  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council  may,  by  such  Regulations,  provide  for  the 
certificates,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading  to  be  furnished  in  respect  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  entry  of  which  is  claimed'  under  this  Law,  and  may  also  by  such  Regulations 
make  provision  for  the  manner  in  which  such  goods  shall  be  packed,  and  may  prescribe 
the  conditions  governing  the  direct  importation  of  such  goods  and  their  passage 
through  another  country. 

3.  In  amendment  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Law,  1877  (Law  18  of  1877),  it 
is  hereby  provided  that  no  drawback  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  duty  in  Section  3 
hereof  shall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  any  cotton  piece-goods  mentioned  in  the 
next  preceding  section. 

5.  The  Legislative  Council  may  from  time  to  time  by  Resolution  extend  to  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  the  preference  given  by  this  Law  to  the  United'  Kingdom 
in  respect  of  cotton  piece-goods,  and  thereafter  the  expression  "  United  Kingdom  "  in 
Section  3  of  this  Law  shall  include  such  part  of  the  British  Empire  as  may  be  named 
in  any  such  Resolution. 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNCIL    IN    ACCORDANCE    W 'TIT    THE  ABOVE-MENTIONED 

LAW. 

In  accordance  with  Sections  3  and  5  of  the  above-mentioned  Law  (No.  17  of 
1920),  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  15th  June,  1920,  extended 
the  preference  accorded  to  cotton  piece-goods  to  the  following  parts  of  the  Empire: — 


Empire  of  India. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland. 

Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  in 

Africa. 
Fiji. 
Malta. 
Gibraltar. 
British  Gwiana. 


Cyprus. 
Hong-  Kong- 
Ceylon. 

Straits  Settlements. 
Mauritius. 
Falkland  Islands. 
Seychelles. 
St.  Helena. 
British  Honduras. 
Bermuda. 
Bahamas. 

British  West  Indies. 
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MODIFICATION   OF  IMPORT   RESTRICTION   REGIME   IN  FRANCE  AND 

ALGERIA. 

{British  Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

I'o  •  I'reneli  Presidential  Decree  dated  22nd  July,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
:  the  -T>th  July,  the  import  prohibitions  imposed  in  April  last  [see  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  851,  page  1147,  and  No.  852,  page  1200']  have  been  withdrawn  except  in 
a  vt  r\  limited  number  of  goods.  Various  goods  of  classes  formerly  pro- 
1  i i  1  > i t ^ > 1 1*  to  be  imported  are  now  subject  to  increased  Customs  duties  (the  "coefficients 
of  increase  "  for  such  goods  having  been  augmented  by  the  present  Decree)  and  others 
ran  now  l>o  imported  freely,  on  payment  of  Customs  duties  and  the  "coefficients" 
established  in  July  last. 

Detailed  particulars  of  the  present  Decree  are  given  below: — 

SeilKIM  I  K  A  TO  DECREE  OF  22ND  JULY.     LIST  OF  GOODS  STILL  PROHIBITED  TO  BE  IMPORTED. 
Tariff  No.  -  I 

57  Fine  pearls. 

v!  Wine  grapps  a:id  p'rape  residues;  wine  must. 

S7  bis       Figs,   raisins  and   dates,   destined   exclusively  for   distilling-  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine. 
ex  170  bis       Cut  flowers. 

170  tcr       Mistelas   or   must   of  fresh   grapes,   fermentation    of    which    has  been 
stopped  by  means  of  alcohol  (mutes  a  Valcool). 
etc  171  Full  bodied  wines,  including  vermouth. 

ex  173  Wine  of  raisins,  and  all  other  fermented  beverages  not  specified  in  the 

Tariff  (not  including  ordinary  wine,  vinegar,  beer,  cider,  perry,  or 
mead). 

To  ter       Precious  stones  (pierrcs  gemmes)  and  scientific  stones,  cut.  except  stones 
for  industrial  use. 
459  bis  Embroideries. 
497  to  503  bis  Watchmaker's  wares    (horlogerie  petit-volume), 
ex  509  Watch  fittings. 

5'SO  Regulation  portable  arms  of  war,  and  arms  of  war  employed  abroad 

(rifles  and  carbines). 

581  Old  arms  for  collection,  and  arms  of  all  descriptions  for  trophies,  "armes 

de  commerce." 

582  Guns  and  gun  carriages.  i 
ex  586  Cartridges  for  war  purposes,  empty. 

587  Projectiles. 

Xotk. — In  addition  to  the  above  prohibitions  the  special  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  various  articles  (under  the  Customs  Law,  etc.)  remain  in 
force.  The  list  of  goods  affected  by  these  special  measures  is  the  same  as  that  given 
in  Schedule  B  of  the  Decree  of  23rd  April  [see  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  852,  page  1201] 
with  the  deletion  of  "meat  preserved  by  refrigerating  process"  (ex  No.  16)  and  the 
addition  of: — 
Tariff  Xo. 

ex  168  Cellulose  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper.     (Decree  of  16th 

June,  1920). 

ex  461  Newsprint  paper.     (Decree  of  16th  June,  1920). 

ex  171  Sour,  putrid,  musty  or  damaged  wine,  unfit  for  consumption.  (Decree 

of  12th  June,  1920). 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CHILE. 

(London  Times  Trades  Supplement.) 

Trade  opportunities  in  Chile  are  excellent.  The  country  needs  woollen  and  cotton 
textiles,  hardware  and  glass,  all  kinds  of  farming  machinery  and  implements,  paper, 
leather  goods,  chemicals,  all  kinds  of  mill  and  factory  equipment.  Markets  are  eager 
and  internal  conditions  prosperous.  But,  to  avoid  disappointment  which  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  these  opportunities,  firms  should1  make  the  maximum  effort 
towards  filling  demands  without  more  delay  than  the  buyer  is  able  to  face,  and, 
above  all,  towards  the  elimination  of  the  disastrous  element  of  uncertainty. 
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"  TURNOVER  "  AND  "  LUXURY  "  TAXES  IN  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Application  to  Imported  Goods,  etc. 

(British  'Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  summary  of  various  provisions  of  a  Czecho- 
slovak Law  of  11th  December,  1919,  providing  for  the  levy  of  a  "  turnover "  tax 
(general  tax  on  transfers  of  commodities),  and  of  a  "luxury"  tax  (on  "articles  of 
luxury").  The  Law  came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1920,  and  is  to  remain  in 
operation  until  31st  December,  1923. 

The  *"  turnover  "  tax  (which  amounts  to  1  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  taxable 
deliveries  and  services)  is  applied,  in  general,  to  trade  transactions  and  professional 
services  of  all  kinds,  with  certain  specified'  exceptions.  It  is  provided  that  exports, 
imports,  and  goods  in  transit  are  not  to  pay  the  tax.  Imported  goods  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  tax  when  sold  in  the  country,  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  goods.  Any 
tax  paid  on  goods  afterwards  re-exported  will  be  refunded,  on  application  for  refund 
being  made  within  one  year  of  payment. 

The  "luxury"  tax  is  paid — 

(a)  On  deliveries  by  manufacturers  of  a  few  varieties  of  "  luxury "  goods  (at 
12  per  cent  of  the  taxable  price). 

(b)  On  exports  of  antiquities,  pictures,  paintings,  or  drawings  (at  10  per  cent  of 
the  taxable  price). 

(c)  On  retail  sales  of  all  "  luxury  "  articles  specified  in  a  schedule  to  the  Law, 
except  those  taxed!  at  factory  under  (a),  and  a  few  other  goods  (at  10  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  price). 

(d)  On  imports  of  all  "  luxury  "  articles  specified  in  the  Schedule  (at  12  per  cent 
of  the  taxable  price). 

In  cases  where  the  "  luxury  "  tax  is  paid,  the  general  "  turnover  "  tax  is  not  paid. 

The  Schedule  to  the  Law  contains  the  list  of  articles  which  are  classed  as 
"  luxury "  articles  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax,  some  articles  only  being  classed  as 
luxuries  when  their  price  exceeds  that  specified  in  the  Schedule  (which  prices  may, 
however,  be  varied  by  Decree). 

The  Schedule  consists  of  four  categories — 

A.  — Certain  foodstuffs  (confectionery,  caviare,  southern  fruit,  etc.). 

B.  — Fine  furs,  fabrics,  underwear,  clothing  (including,  inter  alia,  lace,  embroid- 

ery, hats,  neckties,  ribbons,  umbrellas,  fine  fabrics  and'  garments  thereof). 

C.  — Household  goods  (furniture,  textile  goods,  such  as  carpets,  curtains,  covers, 

table  and1  bed  linen,  etc.,  chinaware;  pressed,  cut,  etc.,  hollow  glass:  table 
glass  (including  mirrors),  grandfather  clocks,  wallpaper,  ornaments,  and 
lamps). 

D.  — Miscellaneous  (riding  horses  and  dogs;  toys  and  sporting  requisites;  toilet 

articles,  travelling  bags ;  cutlery  and  artistic  iron  wares,  antiquities ;  pic- 
tures; musical  instruments;  jewellery;  flowers;  hand  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic requisites,  cinematograph  films  and  opera  glasses;  and'  revolvers, 
sporting  shot  guns). 

In  the  case  of  imports,  the  "luxury"  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  the  first  acquirer 
(importer)  within  a  fortnight  after  arrival  of  the  imported  goods.  Provision  is  made 
under  which  importers  (or  others)  of  "articles  of  luxury"  taxable  in  retail  sale,  can, 
on  production  of  an  official  certificate,  obtain  exemption  from  the  tax  on  goods  destined 
for  further  sale  or  for  business  purposes.  Provision  is  to  be  made  (by  special  DecreeJ 
for  the  refund1  of  the  tax  paid  on  imported  goods  if  the  goods  have  been  made  up 
and  re-exported. 
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TREATMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  AGENTS  IN  THE  DOMINIONS. 

The  following  article,  which  nppears  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  is 
equallv   applicable  to   manufacturing  firms  of  Canada  as  to  those  of  the  United 

Kingdom : — 

During  the  difficult  times  that  accompanied  and  have  followed1  the  war,  United 
:  ufacturera  and  merchants  have  no  doubt  received  many  complaints 
customers  and  agents  all  over  the  Empire.   Many  of  these  complaints  are 
ses  over  which  firms  here  have  no  control,  but  one  that  is  frequently  made 
9  f (  It,  to  some  extent  be  remedied,  and  that  is,  failure  to  notify  agents  and 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  industry  at  home,  of  ability  to  supply,  of 
failure  to  execute  orders,  and  of  the  reasons  for  such  failure.    Statements  have  been 
rom  a  number  of  agents,  either  direct  or  through  His  Majesty's  Trade 
<  v®,  1 1 1  the  effect  that  not  only  do  their  principals  not  volunteer  informa- 
the  reasons  for  high  prices  and  late  deliveries,  but  that  when  asked  for 
-   which  the  agents  can  advance  to  their  customers,  their  principals  either 
ignore  the  request  or  reply  in  a  brief  and  entirely  unsatisfactory  letter.    An  instance 
ited  of  a  firm  in  one  of  the  Dominions  who  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
ire  a  municipal  contract  and  were  assured  that,  if  the  goods  could  be  delivered, 
pad  would  be  given  to  them.    They  cabled  and  wrote,  but  received  no  reply 
■  m  their  principals,  who  thereby  jeopardized  not  only  their  own  position  with 
further  orders  from  that  municipality,  but  also  that  of  all  the  other  firms 
1  by  that  agent.    On  the  other  hand,  goods  sometimes  arrive  almost  before 
the  agents  know  that  they  are  coming  at  all. 

Ov<  rseas  agents  realize  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulties  which  exist  at  home  and 
are  prepared  to  take  them  into  account.    His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioners  also 
Lost  no  opportunity  of  meeting  criticisms  in  this  way,  but  it  is  felt  that  this  plea 
1  tes  not  altogether  meet  the  case,  and  that  irritation  'is  sometimes  caused  which 
could  be  avoided,  and  which  must  be  detrimental  to  the  strong  desire  to  purchase 
1  goods  which  undoubtedly  exists  throughout  the  Empire.    It  is  pointed  out 
that  manufacturers  should  remember  that  it  is  their  agents,  and  not  they,  who  have 
to  live  alongside  and  endeavour  to  do  business  with  disappointed  customers,  and  that 
failure  to  keep  the  agent  properly  informed  may  lead  to  the  latter  going  to  useless 
trouble  and  expense  in  obtaining  orders  which  cannot  be  executed.    A  little  more 
.1  at  ion  from  home  and  a  little  clearer  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  doing 
business  would  go  a  long  way  towards  smoothing  matters,  and  would  tend  to  remove 
the  impression  that  in  more  important  things  also,  overseas  agents  and  customers 
are  not  receiving  due  consideration. 


SHIPBUILDING  DEPRESSION  IN  JAPAN. 

(London  Times  Trades  Supplement.) 

Attacks  on  Japanese  interests  overseas,  combined  with  internal  depression,  have 
i  the  great  shipping  companies  to  modify  or  to  abandon  the  ambitious 
building  programmes  they  decided  on  at  the  height  of  the  shipping  boom.  It  ic 
reported1  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  have  cancelled 
their  decision  to  build  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000  tons,  and  this  will  seriously  affect 
the  already  attenuated  war  boom  in  the  shipyards. 

The  outlook  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  thus  most  discouraging.  The  largest 
are  engaged  in  warship  construction,  and  are  showing  evidence  of  the  sobering 
effects  of  financial  depression.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  recently  ventured 
to  propose  that  Japan  should  economize  by  purchasing  warships  abroad.  The  fact 
that  such  a  proposal  has  been  seriously  broached  to  a  patriotic  assembly  is  eloquenc 
of  changing  times. 
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THE  HUGE  WEST  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Statistics  recently  compiled  show  that  the  total  import  and'  export  trade  of  the 
West  African  States  and  Colonies  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £100,000,000.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  markets  are  predominantly  native  in  character,  this  figure 
can  only  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  particularly  as  practically  the  whole  of  this  great 
trade  has  been  developed  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  using  the  term,  West  Africa  stretches  for  some  3,000'  miles,  and  embraces 
nearly  twenty  different  states,  ranging  from  the  Spanish  terrietory  known  as  Rio 
de  Oro  in  the  north  to  the  Congo  States  in  the  south,  and  including  the  British 
Colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  the  French  territories 
of  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  and'  the  French  Congo,  the 
Spanish  Possession  named  and  Spanish  Guinea,  the  independent  state  of  Liberia, 
Portuguese  Guinea,  and  the  Portuguese  Congo,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  the  late 
German  Possessions  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons,  now  divided1  between  England 
and  France. 

In  many  respects  the  requirements  of  most  of  these  states  are  of  similar  character, 
and  the  big  demand  for  cotton  goods  has  placed  Great  Britain  in  the  first  place  as  a 
supplier  to  these  markets.  Cotton  piece  good's  are  imported  in  3,  4,  6,  8,  and  10  yard 
lengths,  in  shirtings  for  gowns,  and  in  colours  and  prints  for  other  garments.  But 
besides  cotton  goods  there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  a  large 
demand  for  domestic  hardware  and  ironmongery,  shoes,  slippers  and'  sandals,  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  and  soap.  Generally  speaking,  the  demands  of  the  civilized' 
natives  are  of  much  the  same  character  as  those  of  Europeans.  But  in  addition, 
there  is  constant  development  work  going  on  throughout  this  long  stretch  of  coast  and 
its  hinterland — railway  construction  and'  port  improvement  in  particular.  Altogether, 
there  are  some  401  ports  along  the  coast,  and  continual  adaptation  to  the  increased 
import  and  export  activities  is  necessary.  West  Africa,  however,  is  still  only  at  the 
beginning  of  its  expansion,  and  in  its  role  of  supplying  much  of  the  raw  material 
required  by  the  industrial  world  is  likely  to  make  enormous  headVay  in  the  near 
future. 

WIDENING  SCOPE  OF  SIAM'S  PURCHASES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Siam  is  essentially  a  market  for  manufactured  goods,  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  coming  under  this  category,  while  another  10  per  cent  represents  food- 
stuffs. Cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods,  gunny  bags,  machinery  and  metal  manufactures, 
electrical  goods,  paper,  medicine,  soap,  machine  belting,  and  matches  are  enumerated 
as  among  the  principal  classes  of  goods  imported,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  also  {hat 
a  considerable  trade  in  motor  cars  and  cycles  is  now  established,  the  former  being 
imported  in  the  twelve  months  indicated  to  nearly  £40,000.  Western  ideas  are  indeed 
spreading  rapidly  in  this  market,  and  the  population  of  nine  millions  are  showing 
themselves  increasingly  interested  buyers  of  all  classes  of  European  commodities,  tins 
applying  particularly  to  Bangkok,  the  capital,  Chiengmai,  and'  other  large  cities. 
Bangkok  especially  is  becoming  thoroughly  western  in  appearance  and  habits.,  is  elec- 
trically lighted,  and  has  a  most  flourishing  tramway  service.  Through  Bangkok  prac- 
tically all  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  passes,  its  European  merchant 
community  is  keen  and  enterprising,  and  with  between  fifty  and  sixty  rice  mills, 
besides  a  number  of  saw  mills  in  the  city,  most  of  which  are  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  Bangkok  is  in  itself  a  remarkably  good'  market  for  engineering  supplies. 
In  the  future  rice-milling,  though  likely  to  be  always  an  important  industry,  will  be 
rivalled  by  the  growing  activities  in  timber-milling  and  export,  and  by  tin  mining 
which  is  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  Siamese  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
while  minor  industries  which  show  good  promise  include  wolfram  mining,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  soap,  cigarettes,  leather,  furniture  and  biscuits. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
terior  Termina]  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Elevators  In  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports, 


Prtpared  by  Infernal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  end in«  August  13,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Tort  William — 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 
110,932 
*  3,097 
27'), A  l( 

357,630 
64,256 
39,205 
58,285 

134,795 

327,599 

209,475 
149,459 
975,  750 
29,328 
10,442 
71,370 

Bushels. 

8,532 
*  1,502 
49,648 
22,428 

4,543 
33,968 
38,202 
32,335 

149,652 

40,496 
22,355 
55,367 

Bushels. 
19,778 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

8,988 
436 
3,445 
6,469 

Bushels. 

148,230 
*  4,680 
464,063 
420,424 
114,510 
117,854 
120, 721 
223,254 

507,262 

304,344 
307,482 
1,172,807 
22,547 
21,506 
118,471 

1  inpir.  1  levator  Co  

*  1 , 525 
27  991 
33,997 

4,2?3 
9,831 
21,879 
30, 793 
Closed. 
27,277 

40,600 
7,566 
24,879 

*  7,538 
2,045 
3,252 

1 .  oos 

107,539 

OgUvie  Flour  .Mills  Co  

41,488 
31,937 

G.T.  Pacific  

2,913 
2,355 
7,107 

2,691 

5,633 
759 

8,723 
80 
423 
121 

(  irain  *. ! rowers'  Grain  Co  , 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

18,224 

43 

8,140 
127,343 
108,088 
677 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bav  

8,596 
33,073 

10,897 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . . . 

2,810,769 

497,693 

245,048 

455,384 

49,901 

4,058,795 

253,900 

105,387 

17,169 

82 

376,538 

North  Transcona,  C.P.R  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

612,049 

113,494 

12,412 

29,862 

915 

768,732 

11,600 

256,530 
196,874 
650,074 

None  in 
7,724 

store. 

19,324 
256,530 
196,874 
702,230 

Midland- 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

25,255 

12,380 

14,521 

Goderich — 

233,959 
93,098 

6,951 

30,971 

1,294 

266,224 
93,098 

6,951 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

None  in 

store 

Port  Colbome  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 

93,796 

1,160,791 

388,339 
308,641 

93, 796 

1,629,488 
475,485 
308,641 
3,884 

212,957 
8,828 

233,562 
54,962 

21,629 
23,356 

549 

3,884 

BTaal  C  +     T/~>V.  r.     KT  11      C   X>  T? 

>»  est  ot.  jonn,  i\  .£>.,  O.  r .  ix  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

None  in 
None  in 
None  in 

store, 
stroe. 
store. 

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

3,400,653 

281,892 

309,922 

59,506 

549 

4,052,525 

Figures 

Not 
Not 

not  recei 

Reported. 
Reported. 

ved. 

*  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 
Total  quantitv  in  Store  

7;  077, 371 

998,466 

584,551 

544,834 

51,3.651  9,256,590 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  en,ded  August  13,  1920. 


Grades. 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

No.  1  Northern. . 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  Wheat  

No.  6  "  ... 
Other  


Totals. 


Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  " 
No.  3  " 
Ex.  No.  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  Feed  

Other  


Totals. 


Barley — 
No.  3  extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Flax- 
No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
Rejected 
Other.... 


Northwestern  Canada. 

C.W  

C.W  


Totals. 


Rye- 
No.  1  C.W.. 
No.  2   "  .. 
No.  3    "  .. 

No.  Grade.. 

Rejected  

Other  


Totals  

Total  quantity  in  store. 


Account 
Imperial 
Government 


Bushels. 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 


1,143,333 
581,679 
317,054 
124,143 
93,876 
15,606 
535,078 


2,810,769 


71,612 
126,598 

24,131 

74,439 
120,160 

80, 753 


497,693 


32,603 
110,881 
49,238 
31,792 
20,534 


245,048 


170,128 
61,820 
115,416 


1  OS, 020 


455. 3S4 


26,372 

2,017 
14,799 
6,713 


49,901 


4,058,795 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


03  ns 


612,049 


W  73 

a  *?  > 

-+->    O  -rH 

<D  fl  C3 


113,494 


12,412 


29,862 


915 


768,732 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 


1,316,684 
950,286 
551,741 
4,761 
124,698 

452,483 


3,400,653 


106,855 
90,644 
4,158 
7,757 
28,927 
43,554 


281,895 


32,947 
187,242 
32,418 
32,626 
17,689 


309,922 


37,877 


11,204 
10,425 


59,506 


549 


549 


4,052,525 


Totals. 


Bushels. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  ami  other  Grains  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private 
Terminal  Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  13,  1920, 
with  eomparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August,  tS  1990— 

Bushels. 

2,810, 769 
'253  ',900 
012,049 

Bushels. 

1  94s  n°6 
122,638 
156  683 

Bushels. 
4  058  TQ^ 

1 ,  von  ,  i  .JO 

376,538 
768  732 

Private     "  "   

Interior       "  "   

Country  Elevators  

Elevators  in  the  East  

3,400,65o 

651,872 

4,052,525 

Total  

7,077,371 

2,179,219 

£7j  ajU\J  )  KJiJXJ 

August  it.  j  919— 

585,677 
55,700 
2,253,335 

3,30?,  706 
380,687 
2,846,665 

3,888,383 
436,387 
5,100,000 

Interior       "  M   

Total  

2,894, 712 

6,530,058 

9,424, 770 

August  16.  1918— 

38,889 
82,480 
1,452,417 

4,222,239 
508,692 
2,788,917 

4,261,128 
591,172 
4,241,334 

Interior       "  "   

Total  

August  17,  1917— 
Interior        "  u   

1,5  73,  786 

7,519,848 

9,093,634 

1,909,994 
287,  732 
2,725,277 

4,778,316 
135,013 
6,759,907 

6,688,310 
422,7  4 
9,485,184 

Total  

August  18,  1916— 

4,923,003 

11,673,236 

16,596,239 

9,934,382 
505,136 
6,339,875 

8,410,571 
113,750 
5,923,156 

10     O  A  A  ACO 

18,344,953 
618,886 
12,263,031 

Interior       "  u   

Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

16,779,393 

14,447,477 

31,226,870 

August  19,  1916— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

362,787 
3,913 
1,317,167 

1,351,882 
15,163 
1,005,121 

1,714,669 
19,076 
2,322,288 

1,683,867 

2,372,166 

4,056,0^ 

BUILDING  BRICKS  REQUIRED  IN  CUBA. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  writes  as  follows: — 

"  I  have  recently  had  a  number  of  inquiries  for  building  bricks.  The  Cuban 
Customs  Tariff  places  common  bricks  unglazed  for  building  purposes  on  the  free  list. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  American  manufacturers  hav  eno  advantage  whatever  over 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Building  bricks  of  inferior  quality  are  manufactured  in 
Cuba,  but  the  domestic  supply  does  not  nearly  meet  the  demand.  Building  bricks  are 
E  filing  at  the  present  time  in  Havana  at  from  $50  to  $60  per  thousand.  I  have  just 
lotrned  that  one  Havana  importer  has  recently  sold  $40,000  worth  of  Scotch  fire  bricks 
ioi  the  installation  of  boilers  and  furnaces,  etc.,  in  sugar  mills.  On  fire  bricks  the 
general  tariff  rate  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  rate  on  fire  bricks  of  United' 
.States  origin  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  August  13,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Bush. 
1,751,303 
1,232,379 
43,782 

Bush. 
146,937 
69,269 
183  ,  758 

Bush. 

89,098 
7*3,912 
17,986 

Bush. 
40,501 

83,649 
3,032 

Bush. 

4,336 
1,098 

Bush. 

Bush. 
2,032,175 
1,460,307 
248,558 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


.Rail... 
.  Vessel . 
Rail... 


41,984  32,038 

53,173  

14,629  42,250 


8,207 
25,809 


82,229 
53,173 
S2,0ss 


Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail. 
Rail. 


511 
152,240 


14,278  

73,067  1,250 


2,457 
13,044 


76 


17,246 
239,677 


Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgixn  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. . 
Shipments 

Receipts. . , 
Shipments 

Receipts. . . 
Shipments 


Vessel. . 
Rail.... 


974,624 

112,391 

31,9101 

855,258 

147,366 

195,208 

17,3881 

1,118,925 
1,215,220 


Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Vessel . 
Rail... 
Vessel. 
Rail... 


211,180 
2,190 
297,935 
23,024 


9.93-1 


3,017 


211,180 
2,190 
297,935 
35,975 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Vessel. 
Rail... 
Vessel . 
Rail  . 


294,362 
1,006,847 
155,646 


36,420 
83,277 
25,080 


63,82  7 
130,311 


21,629 

416,238 
1,220,435 
180, 726 


Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Pail  

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts  Vessel . . 

1,480,166 
1,009,037 
1,022,244 
1,033,928 

148,811 
83,277 

1,628,977 
1,222,625 
1,245,683 
l,4ol,921 

Rail... 

Shipments  .  .Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

130,31 1 

182,380 

198,225 

17,388 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

Shipments  Vessel. . 

7813— 4i 


MO 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  August  13,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


\\  heat 
Hush. 

(  hits 
Hush. 

Barley 

Rush". 

Bush. 

Bus™. 

x  obai 
Bush. 

Depot  Harbour  

155,580 

134,301 

10,440 

300,321 

Aberdeen  Klevator  Co  

Midland  Klevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  MeNieoll.  C.P.R  

Hbr.  (  oinms.  1  and  2  

Totals  

Same  period  last  year  

130,373 
261,793 
010,709 

136,373 
272,594 
949,257 

10,799 
301,542 

8,137 

22,809 

1,170,517 

134,301 

8,137 

312,341 

33,249 

1,658,545 

120,723 

279,415 

108,426 

372,504 

1,014 

882,082 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

j 

Shipments. 

Water 
Bush. 

Rail 
Bush. 

Water 
Bush. 

Rail 

Wheat  

363,064 
136,320 
33,897 
109,931 

530,179 
24,000 
34,904 

206,252 

Oats  

Corn  

Rye  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners,  1  and 
Whojit     

2  

45,516 

152,401 
5,379 
14,987 
181,550 

205,827 
23,333 

245 
296 

Corn  

Rye  

246,280 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  CANADIAN  OATS  WANTED  IN  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm  sends  the  following  inquiry  for  oats  for 
Cuba  :— 

A  contractor  to  the  Cuban  army  is  in  the  market  to  buy  200,000  bushels  of  oats 
?r  5-bushel  sacks  yearly,  either  according  to  ruling  market  price  or  on  a  six  to  twelve 
ironths  price  contract.  This  party  informs  me  that  the  Cuban  army  authorities 
jTefer  good  Canadian  oats  to  any  other.  The  general  tariff  rate  on  oats  is  $0.52  per 
hundred  kilo.s  (gross  weight)  and  the  rate  to  the  United  States  is  $0,416. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators  during  the  eleven  months 
ended  July  31,  1920  and  1919. 


Receipts. 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1919 

Bush. 

16,013,726 
19,348,666 
16,163,932 
9,601,846 
5,536,588 
2,929,467 
2,472,958 
4,234,335 
4,417,976 
2,185,156 
4,907,450 

Bush. 

1,818,832 
4,965,057 
4.273,606 
3,043,399 
2,338,219 
774,589 
810,865 
2,331,759 
2,344,356 
517,945 
1,411,549 

Bush. 

1,023,840 
1,449,940 
1,515,155 
980,755 
586,701 
327,168 
478,061 
654,437 
315,966 
91,567 
468,194 

Bush. 

31,028 
229,290 
281,668 
191,157 
102,763 
48,058 
45,628 
50,355 
67,551 
125,688 
357,180 

Bush. 

219,190 
176,965 
202,171 
104,125 
54,702 
53,894 
77,216 
98,456 
57,533 
37,185 
57,767 

Bush. 

Bush. 

19,106,616 
26,169,918 
22,497,241 
13,980,582 
8,618,973 
4,136,632 
3,889,249 
7,369,342 
7,239,317 
2,957,541 
7,202,140 

Lb. 

2,477,421 
6,403,202 
4,635,164 
2,965,948 
1,651,464 
1,016,538 
1,210,532 
1,858,506 
1,029,982 
722,426 
1,101,925 

October,  1919  

November,  1919  

December,  1919, .  . . 

60,709 
59,300 

March,  1920  

April,  1920  

3,456 
4,521 

Mav,  1920  

June, 1920  

35,935 

July,  1920  

Total  Eleven 

Months,  1920. . . . 

Total  Eleven 

Months,  1919... . 

87,812,100 
96,196,378 

24,630,176 
11,734,084 

7,981,784 
9,283,904 

1,530,366 
2,044,758 

1,392,204 
913,801 

163,921 
108,603 

123,167,551 
120,281,528 

25,073,108 
16,670,504 

Shipments. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Flax. 


Rye. 


Corn. 


Total. 


September,  1919... /Lake 
\Rail. 

October,  1919  /Lake 

iRail. 

November,  1919. ../Lake 
IRail. 

December,  1919. .  ./Lake 
\Rail. 

January,  1920  Rail. 

February,  1920  Rail. 

March,  1920  Rail. 

April,  1920  (Lake 

IRail. 

May.  1920  /Lake 

(Rail. 

June,  1920  /Lake 

IRail. 

July,  1920  /Lake 

\Rail. 

Total  Eleven  /Lake 
Months,  1920..\Rail. 

Total  Eleven  /Lake 
Months,  1919..\Rail. 


Bush. 

12,124,172 

267,513 
19,650,889 

264,803 
15,763,771 

305,375 
5,359,235 
1,010,523 
5,166,290 
1,762,396 
2,370,851 
4,080,904 

432,557 
9,929,806 

133,214 
2,991,813 

390,335 
4,707,545 

105,027 


Bush. 

1,308,751 
556,799 

2,048,788 

1,130,170 

4,409,253 
429,372 

1,416,264 
993,575 
904,114 
861,835 
619,413 
594,778 
783,252 

5,250,696 
308,507 
97,635 
300,046 

1,238,145 
657,884 


74,588,135 
12,208,884 


16,364,310 
7, 2-1-1 , 967 


Bush. 

536,332 
184,195 
1,054,679 

72,927 
1,320,270 

56,326 
770,128 
147,863 
358,686 
228,229 

88,993 
569,615 
116,810 
1,272,080 
112,169 
126,452 

63,288 
618,033 

45,887 


Bush. 


24,318 
54, 140 
48,547 
256,924 
34,806 


Bush. 

66,131 
5,589 

109,513 
5,159 

335,500 
9,794 


Bush. 


60,709 


127,636 
62,997 

116,683 
16,529 


2,590 


59,296 


39,782 
'64,' 441 


451 

290^226 


1,065 
1,527 


26,292 
109,480 
7,008 


288,702 
-  2,518 
63,227 
99 

53,539 


36,535 


Bush. 

14,035,386 
1,038,414 
22,918,009 
1,521,606 
22,085,718 
896,382 
7,545,627 
3,341,483 
6,492,087 
2,970,659 
3,097,313 
5,515,523 
1,072,401 
16,741,284 
652,348 
3,279,127 
780,060 
6,726,64 
815,806 


6,267,589 
1,475,373 


420,544 
569,039 


1,206,838 
21,164 


159.  132 


98,847,416 
21,678,559 


1,569,815 
12,998,845 


89,034,661 
6,524,15 


4,935,112 
96,516,6-13 


7,346,693 
1,278,763 


1,277,923 
743,75 


673,259 
1,104,699 


25,972 


103,276,648 
15,193,987 


/  it  i  nr  i  \  /)  co  umhrce 
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Can  of  Gram  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 
July, 
1920. 


Wheat,  Boring — 

One  Hard. .  . 


I  w  b  Bard  w  kite  Fife... 

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern.  . 

Number  Four  , 

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

( Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  1  

No.  2  

No.  3  

No.  1  Goose  

No.  2  Goose  

No.  4  Special  

No.  5  Special  

No.  6  Special  

No.  1  Durum  

No.  2  Durum  

No.  3  Durum  


Total  Spring  Wheat  /Cars 

\Bush 


Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.R.W  

Two  A.R.W  

Three  A.R.W  

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  White  Winter  

Three  White  Winter... 

Four  White  Winter  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  Mixed  Winter.. . . 
Three  Mixed  Winter... 

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Smutty  White  Winter. 


Total  Winter  Wheat  ./Cars 

\Bush 

Total  Wheat  /Cars 

\Bush 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western... 
Number  Two  Canadian  Western. . 
Number  Three  Canadian  Western. 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Number  Two  Feed  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Speltz  


Total  Oata  /Cars 

\Bush 


No. 


1 , 058 
882 
640 
93 
210 
16 
14 
21 
352 
122 
1 


183 
31 
6 
1 
1 
1 

3,632 


4,449,200 


1,225 


3,633 


4,450,425 


233 
449 
101 
216 
235 

45 
264 
1 

39 


1 , 583 


3,086,850 


Ten 
Months 
aided  July, 
1920. 


No. 


133 


34,015 
22,085 
14,340 
1,211 
614 
205 
156 
272 
15,848 
3,577 
28 
4 

42 
12 
5 


3,700 

862 
199 
33 
15 
21 

97,377 


119,286,825 


16 


54 


66,150 


97,431 


119,352,975 


11 


12 
4,663 
6,055 
2,782 
3,264 
3,500 
745 
527 
13 
651 


33,212 


64,763,400 


Ten 
Months 
ended  July, 
1919. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Continued. 


•\IOIllIl  OI 

j  uiy , 
1920. 

Ten 

IMonth  s 
ended  July, 
1920. 

Ten 
Months 
ended  July, 
1919. 

Barley- 
Number  Two  C.W  

No. 

No. 

37 
3 , 043 
2,237 
668 
3,714 

No. 

8 

3,977 
2,448 
928 
1,475 
1 

209 
160 
66 
98 

Number  Three  C.W  

Number  Four  C.W  

Qfi 
629 

1  994 

9,923 

741 

9,578 

Feed   

Total  Barley  

Cars  . 
[Bush. 

849,150 

13,396,050 

12,930,300 

Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.W.  Canada   

104 
70 
175 
213 
I 

1,678 
235 
302 
334 

140 

1,830 
532 
212 
33 

OV) 

2 

2,659 

Number  2  C.W  

Number  3  C.W  

Rejected  

Condemned  

563 

2,689 

fCars  . 
[Bush. 

563,000 

2,689,000 

2,659,000 

Rye- 
Number  J  C.  W    

11 
1 , 21 1 

372 
199 

8 
738 
172 
253 

oy 
16 
14 

Number  2  C.  W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Feed  

1,794 

Condemned       

89 

1,172 

fCars  . 
^Bush . 

fCars  . 
[Bush. 

fCars 

102,350 

2,063,100 

1   9SQ  900 

Corn  

49 

644 

ooy 

49,000 

644,000 

569,000 

6 

9 

Screenings  j 

Buckwheat  j 

LBush. 

fCars  . 
Bush 

6,000 

9,000 

1 

Recapitulation. 

Grain- 
Wheat   i 

2 

'Cars  . 
Bush. 
Cars  . 
Bush . 
'Cars  . 
,Bush. 
'Cars  . 
Bush. 
rCars  . 
iBush. 
Cars  . 
Bush 
Cars 

2,000 

3,633 
4,450,425 

1  KOO 

1 ,  oao 
3  OSfi  8^0 

849  1  <S0 

563 

OOO , UUU 

89 

102,350 
49 

49,000 

97,431 
119,352,975 
33,212 
64,763,400 
9,923 
13,396,050 
2,689 
2,689,000 
1,  794 
2,063,100 
644 
644,000 
6 

6,000 

2,000 
145, 701 

103,610 
129,512,500 
15,439 
32,421,900 
9, 578 

19  CHO  *300 
, you , ouu 

2,659 

2 , 659 , 000 

1  .  1  7_' 

1,289,200 

569 

569,000 

9 

9,000 

Oats   i 

Flaxseed  

Rye   i 

Screenings   j 

Buckwheat   j 

Bush 

Cars 

Jiusli 

( !ara 
Bush . 

f>,  •">  |r> 

133,036 

Total  grain   j 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Winnipeg  and  other  Doints  

9,100,775 

3,474 
2,437 
88 
547 

202,916,525 

71,908 
53,045 
66  7 
20,081 

179,390,900 

67,860 
19,  1  11 
1,010 

15,025 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  

6,546 

145,701 

133,036 
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Eeoapitulation    Comparative  Figures  for  eleven  months  ending  June  31,  1920. 


Total 
Number  of 
Cars. 


lyoi  2 

1902  3 
190.-5  4 
1904-  5 

i9o;>  r, 

190m  7 
1907-  S 
1 90S  «» 
1909-10 
1910  11 
1911-12 
1912  IS 
1913-14 

1914  i:» 

1915-  10 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 
191S-19 
[019-20 


55,606 
144 
39,249 
39,928 
67, 163 
76,462 
62,867 
87, 103 
110,999 
97,419 
172,845 
185,289 
192,918 
121,356 
334,429 
225.811 
170,287 
133,036 
145,701 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRADE  WITH  FINLAND. 

(Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.) 

The  Consul  General  for  Finland  in  London  communicates  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  regarding  the  opportunities  for  trade  in  Finland: — 

As  Finland  on  the  whole  lacks  minerals  and  other  articles  necessary  for  industries 
except  timber,  and  as  the  demand  for  foodstuffs  is  satisfied  only  as  far  as  dairy  products 
are  concerned,  the  need  of  the  country  consists  of  all  other  kinds  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 

rials.  As  to  manufactured  goods,  the  demand  in  Finland  is  only  satisfied  by  the 
production  of  the  timber  and  paper  industries.  There  is,  therefore,  a  demand  for  all 
other  manufactured  articles. 

ARTICLES  IN  DEMAND. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  during  the  last  normal  year,  1913,  were: — 
Colonial  products:  Coffee,  chicory,  tea,  cocoa,  sugar,  etc.,  salt,  tobacco,  spices. 
Metals:  Lead,  iron  and  steel  (pig  iron,  rails,  etc.),  aluminium,  copper,  brass,  tin, 

spelter,  etc. 

Machinery:  Agricultural,  dairy,  and  other  kind. 

Minerals  and  mineral  products:  Coal,  cement,  iron  ore,  etc.,  bricks,  etc.,  glass, 
earthenware,  porcelain  products. 

Textile  materials:  Wool  and  shoddy,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp  and  jute,  yarn  and 
ropes,  cotton  yarn,  linen,  hemp  and  jute  yarn,  woollen  yarn,  twine,  ropes,  etc. 

Woven  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  etc.,  and  laces,  fishing  nets, 
linoleum,  etc. 

Ready-made  clothing,  hosiery,  hats,  caps,  umbrellas,  sunshades,  socks. 
Oils  and  fats :  Linseed  oil,  petroleum,  petrol,  kerosene,  turpentine  and  turpentine 
oil,  tallow,  candles,  soap,  etc. 

Chemicals :  Alum,  chloride  of  lime,  potash,  sulphur,  etc. 
Fertilizers,  hides,  canned  goods,  seeds,  and  cattle  food. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

J.  H.  Williams  and  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  James  Elliott, 
manufacturer,  George  Bennett  Burson,  and  Robert  Bland  Johnston,  barristers-at- 
law;  and  others — all  of  St.  Catharines.  Capital  $2,000,000.  Chief  place  of  business, 
St.  Catharines. 

Windatt  Coal  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Andrew  Windatt, 
coal  merchant;  Horace  Creator  Crawford,  barrister;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg. 
Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500'  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Winnipeg. 

Canadian  Motor  Craft  Shops,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Jones,  manager; 
Joseph  Lockwood  Harrington,  agent;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $10  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Household  Appliances,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Michael  Arthur  Phelan,  K.C., 
Westmount;  Charles  Stuart  LeMesurier,  advocate;  and  others — of  Montreal.  Capital 
$100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Export  Pulpwood  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Andrew  Boss  MacMaster, 
K.C.,  Westmount;  Henri  Morin,  notary  public;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
$100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Gourley  Shoe  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators1:  Charles  Lawrence  Dun- 
bar and  Leo  William  Goetz,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Guelph.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Mount  Forest,  Ont. 

Bole  Grain  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Frederick  Hartington  Bole  and 
David  Lennox  Bole,  grain  merchants;  Frederick  Boyden  Morris,  barrister-at-law ; 
and  others— all  of  Fort  William.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Fort  William. 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Bobert  Everett  Laidlaw, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,050,000.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Toronto. 

Associated  First  National  Pictures  (Eastern  Canada),  Limited.  Incorporators: 
Harry  Brouse,  merchant;  Benjamin  Franklin  Stapleton  and  Donn  Benjamin  Staple- 
Ton,  managers;  George  David  Kelley  and  Leo  Andrew  Kelley,  barristers-at-law — all 
of  Ottawa.  Capital  $187,500,  divided  into  1,875  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Ottawa. 

The  Bear  Biver  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Bobert  Spelman 
Bobertson,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $150,000,  divided 
into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Bear  Biver,  NjS. 

British  Columbia. 

B.C.  Marine  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders,  Limited.  Capital  $1,000,000.  Regis- 
tered office,  Vancouver. 

Bevan  Lumber  and  Shingle  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $60,000.  Registered 
office,  Bevan. 

Ontario. 

The  Regent  Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators :  William  John  Dougherty  and  Peter 
Francis  McRae,  agents;  and  others — all  of  Sarnia.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
1,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Sarnia.  v 

Aylmer  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators:  David  Inglis  Grant,  Andrew  Dodds, 
barristers-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $500,000.    Head  office,  Aylmer. 
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Algonquin  Lumber  Company,  Limited'.     Incorporators:  James  Edward  Day  and 
Joseph  Patrick  Walsh,  barrieters-at-law ;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000, 
led  into  l.OiH)  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

The  Pert  Bur  well  Canning  Company,  Limited,    incorporators:  Thomas  Roberts 
.  K.C.;  and  others    all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500 
-     r  -   ■  '  >!•  i>  e:<eh.    II end  office,  Toronto. 

E,  Pull. in.  Limited,    [ncorporators :  Benjamin  Luxenberg,  barrister-at-law ;  and 
3    all  of  Toronto.     Capital  $500,000,  divided'  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Head  office,  Toronto. 

John  M.  Hall  Company,  Limited,    [ncorporators:  John  Marshall  Hall,  manu- 
turer;  and  others-  all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $100,'00O,  divided  into  20,000  shares 
eaeli.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Manitoba. 

Manitoba   Motors.  Limited.     Incorporators:  Thomas  Thornton  Snell,  automobile 
dealer;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Dawson  Road  Packing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Gastave  Reisig, 
.1  -  Major,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

'  ilumbia  and  Western  Lumber  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Clive  Jeffrey 
tfcLeod,  solicitor;  and  others— all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $2.50,000',  divided  into  25,000 
<haros  ,,f  $H>(i  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Western  Auxiliary  Valve  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Horace  Davies, 
'  roker;  John  Wilson  Morrison,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital 
$150,0  0,  divided  into  15,000  shares  of  $10  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

CHANGE  IN  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  INTERITAL-REVENUE  TAXES  IN  SPAIN. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  ling  to  the  Royal  Order  of  June  9,  1920,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  American  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  the  Spanish  customs  authorities  have  changed 
rho  procedure  in  regard'  to  the  affixing  of  internal-revenue  stamps  to  imported  goods, 
with  a  view  to  relieving  the  congestion  at  the  customs  houses.  Instead  of  paying  the 
internal  taxes  at  the  customs  houses,  importers  are  now  allowed  to  present  a  declara- 
tion for  each  package,  specifying  the  character  of  the  contents  subject  to  the  internal- 
tax;  the  customs  authorities  affix  the  declaration  to  the  corresponding  package 
and  issue  a  permit,  the  duplicate  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  customs  collector  at 
the  point  of  destination,  where  the  internal  taxes  are  paid. 

CONTROL  OF  SHOE  PRICES  IN  SPAIN. 

il  Qi  n>  ral  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  Barcelona,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports) 
A  permanent  committee  on  the  skin,  leather,  and  shoe  trade  has  been  formed  in 
Spain  to  regulate  and  control  the  supply  on  the  domestic  market,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  -hoe-,  the  type  of  shoe  to  be  produced,  and  selling  prices.  The  prices  fixed  by 
enmittee,  on  a  basis  of  the  exact  cost  of  production,  will  be  plainly  marked  on  the 
the  shoes,  and  will  be  the  fixed  selling  figures  at  place  of  origin.  To  these  an 
addition  will  be  permitted  for  transportation  to  other  points  in  Spain.  The  prices  will 
cover  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  labour,  and  a  profit  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  for 
manufacturers  and  10  per  cent  for  retailers.  For  made-to-order  shoes  a  stamp  "  Calzado 
?>  medida  "  is  required,  and  no  store  may  keep  more  than  50'  pairs  of  this  class  in 
stock. 

All  boot  and  shoe  makers  must  submit  models  of  their  products  to  the  committee, 
and  when  the  type  shoe,  "  calzado  tipo,"  is  approved  and  appraised  retailers  will  be 
obliged  to  ke?p  this  class  in  stock  for  sale  to  the  consumer  at  the  officially  fixed  price. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making-  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Food  Products. 

1644.  Potatoes. — A  Dutch  firm  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian  potaoes,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporting  firms.  These  are  for 
re-export. 

1645.  Bacon,  lard,  cheese,  and  eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear 
from  exporters  of  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  and  eggs. 

1646.  Cheese. — A  Dutch  firm  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  first- 
class  Canadian  cheese,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports 
or  c.i.f.  Dutch  port. 

1647.  Poultry  and  general  produce. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  secure  an  agency 
for  meats,  rabbits,  poultry,  and  general  produce. 

1648.  Oatmeal,  oats,  barley,  etc. — A  Lancaster  firm  ask  to  he  pi  a  :ed  in  t  r.ich 
with  reputable  sh'ppers  of  the  above. 

1649.  Cereal  foods. — A  Bolton,  Lancashire,  firm  arc  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  cereal  foods. 

1650.  Apples  and  other  fruit. — A  London  company  of  fruit  salesmen  and  mer- 
chants wish  to  take  up  the  handling  of  Canadian  apples  and  other  fruits,  and  in  this 
connection  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  prepared  to  negotiate. 

1651.  Fruit. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  shippers  of  apples  and  pear 

1652.  Fruit. — A  Manchester  firm  invite  offers  of  apples  and  pears  for  delivery 
in  the  coming  season. 

1653.  Fruit. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  apples  and  pears 
in  barrels  and  boxes. 

1654.  Canned  frrits — A  Manchester  firm  invite  quotations  from  exporters  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

1655.  Canned  foo^Ftuffs — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Boumania,  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  other  particulars  from  Canad'an  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of 
canned  foodstuffs. 

1656.  Flour,  hrtter.  cheese,  and  foodstuffs.— An  important  business  man  in 
British  Honduras  writes  as  follows:  "With  a  view  of  oponincr  up  trade  relations 
between  Canada  and  British  Honduras  under  the  new  preferential  tariff  agreement, 
I  wish  to  get  into  communication  w:th  Canadian  business  houses  selling  flour,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  foodstuffs.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  freight  and  passenger  steam- 
ship service  will  soon  be  established  between  Canada  and  Britisih  Honduras,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian  business  houses  will  take  early  opportunity  of  this  ser- 
vice of  sending  travelling  salesmen  to  this  colony  with  samples  to  introduce  the 
products  of  the  Dominion  and  open  up  business  connections." 
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Canned  poods.    A  Bolton  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 

ot  all  kimls  of  canned  goods. 

5.  Canned  meats  and  salmon. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of 
raniu'd  meats  and  canned  salmon. 

'.  Flour.  A  London  company,  who  are  opening  up  trade  with  Palestine, 
Syr  a,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia,  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  tlour. 

L660.  Foodstuffs  and  hardware. — A  South  African  agency  in  Cape  Town,  with 
ficea  in  Johannesburg  and  Durham  wish  to  represent  Canadian  firms  export- 
ardware  and  foodstuffs.    They  have  specialized  in  these  two  lines.    The  head 
of  the  firm  will  visit  Canada  shortly. 

L661.  Confectionery.  A  Bolton,  Lancashire,  firm  ask  for  offers  of  chocolatq 
and  confectionery. 

Sugar.    A   Bolton,  Lancashire,  firm   ask   to   he   placed   in  touch  with 
exporters  of  the  above. 

LOOS.  Cheese  and  eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  cheese  and 

eggs. 

L664.  General  foodstuffs. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  consider  offers 
of  hog  products,  canned  meats,  fruits,  cheese,  etc. 

1665.  Oats,  barley,  hay. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  prepared  to  ronsider 
offers  of  oats,  barley,  and  hay. 

Paper,  Pulp,  and  Wooden  Products. 

L666.  Paper,  cardboard,  etc. — A  firm  in  Kome  wish  to  do  business  with  Canada 

in  the  foregoing. 

L667.  Paper,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  import  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  leatherettes. 

L668.  Paper. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  seeking  the  representation  of 
paper  manufacturers.    Twenty  years'  experience  in  the  paper  trade. 

L669.  Printing  paper. — A  Leeds  firm  are  in  a  position  to  buy  different  classes 

rinting  paper,  if  prices  are  favourable. 

1670.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  coarse  packing 
paper. 

1671.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  all  grades  of  paper  direct 

from  the  makers. 

1672.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  all  kinds  of 
paper. 

1673.  Stationery.— A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  stationery 

supplies. 

1074.  Paper. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  all  grades 

of  *paper. 

675.  Newsprint. — An  Australian  newspaper  proprietor,  who  is  visiting  Canada 
w;th  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  wishes  to  secure  200  tons  of  newsprint  paper. 

1676.  Pulp. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  wood-pulp. 

L677.  Wallboards  and  wood-pulp  boards.— A  London  firm  wish  to  purchase  con- 
siderable supplies  of  wallboards  and  wood'-pulp  boards  for  shipment  to  their  breaches 
in  New  Zealand,  and  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  fill  orders.^ 

1678.  Wood-pulp  boards— A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  manufacturers  pf 
wood-pulp  boards  for  box-making  purposes. 

1679.  Paper,  boards,  etc.— A  Leicester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  wood  shanks, 
leather  hoard-  for  making  heels,  kraft  browns  and  vellumoid. 

1680.  Cardboard.— A  Leeds  firm  are  large  buyers  of  cardboard  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  folding  boxes,  and  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters. 
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1681.  Lumber,  plywood,  hardware  and  furnishing.— One  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished British  manufacturers'  agencies  in  South  Africa,  with  a  successful  record  of 
25  years,  having  their  head  office  at  Cape  Town  and  branches  at  Johannesburg,  Dur- 
ban, and  Port  Elizabeth,  wish  to  make  connections  with  Canadian  firms  having 
lumber,  plywood,  hardware  and  furnishing  for  export.  A  representative  of  this  firm 
is  expected  in  Canada  this  month.  This  company  are  already  representing  in  South 
Africa  one  very  important  Canadian  manufacturing  company. 

16'82.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  the  market  for  spruce  deals;  would 
also  be  prepared  to  act  as  agents. 

1683.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  pine,  spruce,  maple 
flooring,  birch  logs  and  boards. 

1684.  Timber. — A  Chester  firm  are  open  to  receive  offers  of  timber  of  all  kinds. 

1685.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  pine  and  spruce 
deals  and  scantlings,  also  flooring  boards. 

1686.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  shippers  of  square  and  waney 
board  pine  logs,  birch  lumber  and  logs,  pine  and  spruce  deals  and  boards. 

•  1687.  Lumber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
rough  and  dressed.    Doors  and  general  structural  timber. 

1688.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Naples  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber. 

1689.  Lumber. — A  house  in  Rome  are  anxious  to  represent  Canadian  houses 
dealing  in  lumber. 

1690.  Lumber  for  building  purposes. — A  house  at  Ortona  a  Mare  (Chieti)  would 
be  glad  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Canadian  firms  with  the  end  in  view  of  repre- 
senting them  in  Italy. 

1691.  Lumber. — A  firm  at  Pescara,  Italy,  would  welcome  opening  up  trade  con' 
nections  with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  foregoing. 

1692.  Lumber. — A  very  old-established  firm  at  Sampierdarena  (Genoa),  with 
offices  in  Turin,  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  export  lumber 
to  Italy. 

1693.  Spruce. — A  London  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of  spruce. 

1694.  Sitka  spruce  and  seasoned  hardwood. — A  London  firm  ask  for  the 
addresses  of  Canad'an  manufacturers  who  can  supply  sitka  spruce,  quarter  cut,  for 
pianos  and  pianolas;  and  also  seasoned  hardwood  bench  tops  and  factory  doors. 

1695.  Beech  and  birch  boards. — An  automobile  manufacturing  company  in 
London  require  beech  and  birch  boards. 

1696.  Soft  elm  and  basswood  boards. — A  London  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soft  elm  and  basswood  boards. 

1697.  Western  yellow  pine. — An  Essex  manufacturing  company  are  open  to  buy 
western  yellow  pine. 

1698.  Soft  elm  and  ash  boards. — A  Midlands  company  are  open  to  purchase  soft 
elm  and  also  ash  boards. 

1699.  Lumber. — A  firm  at  Sestri  Ponente,  Italy,  inquire  for  Canadian  supplies 
of  lumber. 

1700.  Waterproof  3-ply  wood. — A  London  firm  inquire  for  the  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  waterproof  3-ply  wood  suitable  for  aircraft  construction. 

1701.  Veneer  and  3-ply  wood. — A  London  company  inquire  for  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  veneer  and  3-ply  wood. 

1702.  Pine  doors. — A  Lancashire  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

1703.  Staves. — A  Manchester  firm  can  purchase  large  quantities  of  oak  staves. 

1704.  Last  blocks. — A  Northampton  firm  are  open  to  purchase  kiln-dried1  maple 
last  blocks  and  last  makers'  supplies. 

1705.  Maple  last  blocks  and  mangle  roller  blocks.— An  East  Anglian  company 
seek  supplies  of  roughly  turned  maple  last  blocks,  and  arc  also  buyers  of  mangle 
roller  blocks. 
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3Iaple  last  blocks.    A  Midlands  company  arc  prepared  to  buy  maple  last 

l> look >  in  the  rough. 

L707.  Mangle  roller  blocks.  A  London  firm  of  woodturners  seek  supplies  of 
mangle  roller  blocks. 

L708.  ICail^lQ  roller  blocks.    A  woodturner  in  Kent  wants  to  buy  supplies  of 

nianir  c  roller  blocks. 

1709.  Wooden  cigar  boxes. — American   firm  seek  Canadian  manufacturers  of 

tin-  above  eonnnod'ty. 

IT  Wooden  wheels.  A  London  firm  are  in  the  market  for  wood  vehicle 
wheels,  and  would  like  to  gel  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  supply. 

171!.  Orange  boxes.  A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers  are  inquiring  for  100,000 
orange  boxes,  delivery  Gape  Town,  March,  1921.  Full  particulars  as  to  sizes  on  file 
with  the  Commercial  [ntelligence  "Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
quoting  this  inquiry.  The  specification  of  the  box  required  is  as  follows:  8  pieces, 
tops,  bottoms  and  sides,  2G  inches  by  5£  inches  by  \  inch;  3  pieces,  middles  and  ends, 
\  ll  inches  by  tl  inch;  cleats,  11  inches  by  f  inch  by  f  inch.  The  tops, 
-  i  nd  sides  to  have  rounded  ed!ges  if  possible.  There  is  no  objection  to  built- 
up  ends  and  middles  providing  that  these  are  well  joined  and  well  packed.  White 
w  1  is  required,  thoroughly  well  seasoned. 

L712.  Clothes  pins. — A  Hull,  England,  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  otters 
of  the  above. 

Furniture. 

L713.  Furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  all  kinds 
of  furniture;  would  also  act  as  representatives  for  manufacturers  of  wood  parquetry. 

ITU.  Furniture. — A  Cape  Town  importer  of  furniture  asks  for  catalogues  and 
prici  -  on  torn  it  ore  of  all  kinds  shipped  in  the  knocked-down  state,  and  in  a  special 
way  on  desks,  chairs,  and  tables. 

1715.  Office  furniture. — A  house  in  Milan  would  be  very  glad  to  buy  office  fur- 
niture in  Canada. 

1716.  Furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  chairs,  roll- 
top  desks,  and  bedroom  furniture. 

1717.  Furniture. — A  Genoese  house  would  like  to  open  up  correspondence  with 
Canadian  firms  dealmg  in  all  kinds  of  furniture. 

1718.  Household  goods. — A  Turin  house  wish  to  buy  household  goods  in  Canada. 

1719.  Office  furniture. — A  Milanese  firm  would  act  as  representatives  for  Cana- 
dian firms  manufacturing  office  furniture. 

Leathers. 

1720.  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  import  sole  and  upper 
leather. 

1721.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  are  in  the  market  for  light  leathers  for  shoes, 
particularly  dressed  sheepskins  for  linings. 

1722.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  are  in  the  market  for  sole  and  upper 

leather. 

1723.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  are  always  in  the  market  for  all  kinds  of 
go  '1  class  upper  leather,  such  as  box  calf,  box  veals,  box  s'des  and  glace  kid,  patent 

sides,  etc. 

1724.  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  import  hides  and  leather  of 

all  descriptions. 

1  725.  Raw  wool,  raw  skins  and  hides,  tanned  leather.— An  old-established  firm 

in  Naples  are  most  willing  to  represent  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  above. 
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1726.  Leather  and  furs. — A  house  in  Rome  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Canadian  firms  with  the  end  in  view  of  representing  them  in  Italy. 

1727.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Rome  would  welcome  opening  up  trade  connections 
with  Canada  in  the  foregoing  commodity. 

1728.  Raw  and  tanned  hides  and  skins. — A  very  old-established  house  in  Naples 
are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  the 
foregoing. 

1729.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  glace 

kid. 

Heavy  and  Light  Chemicals. 

1730.  Chemicals  and  drugs. — A  company  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  dealing  in  and 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  chemicals  and  drugs,  desire  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  chemicals  and  drugs  of  all  sorts. 

1731.  Chemical  products. — A  house  in  Naples  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  do  business  with  Italy  in  the  foregoing. 

1732.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  all  kinds 
of  chemicals. 

1733.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  any 
chemicals,  dyestuffs,  or  tanning  materials;  would  also  act  as  agents  for  manufac- 
turers of  chlorate  of  soda  and  potash. 

1734.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  acetic  acid,  talc 
and  cobalt  salts. 

1735.  Industrial  alcohol. — A  London  company  ask  for  the  address^  of  Cana- 
dian producers  of  industrial  alcohol  for  methyl atirig  purposes,  67" °  overproof  in  iron 
drums. 

1730.  Drugs. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other 
particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  drugs. 

Machinery,  Tools,  and  Hardware. 

1737.  Machinery,  tools,  and  hardware. — An  engineering  and  banking  syndicate 
in  Roumania  desire  prices  and  catalogues  on  the  following  articles  immediately: 
Flour  milling  machinery  for  furnishing  plant  of  400  barrels  per  diem  capacity,  ice 
plant  of  20  tons  per  diem  capacity,  conveying  and  transmission  machinery,  building 
materials  of  all  kinds,  machine  tools,  hardware,  cooperage  and  wood-working 
machinery,  motors  and  generators,  tractors  and  gasolene  engines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, automobiles  and  accessories,  typewriting  and  calculating  machines,  measure- 
ment instruments,  printing  presses  and  linotypes.  Manufacturers'  prices  are 
requested  and  payments  will  be  made  in  cash.  Agencies  would  be  considered  for 
some  of  the  above  articles. 

1738.  Hollow-ware,  tinware,  domestic  specialties,  and  labour-saving  appliances. 
■ — Glasgow  correspondent  states  that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  that  area  for  hol- 
low-ware, tinware,  cast  hollow-ware,  household  spring  balances,  and  sad  irons,  and 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  any  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  be  represented  in  these 
lines.  The  demand  for  all  domestic  labour-saving  appliances  is  very  strong,  and  he 
would  like  to  he  placed  in  touch  with  all  Canadian  manufacturers  who  would  consider 
export  orders. 

1730.  Motor  body  and  metal  fittings. — Established  British  firm  wish  immediate 
connect;ons  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  motor  body  fittings,  such  as  door  handles, 
wind  screens,  window  fitments  and  locks,  all  of  reliable  make  and  latest  pattern. 
Also  seek  sources  of  supply  of  metal  parts  of  office  furniture  such  as  desks  and  filing 
cabinets. 

1740.  Hardware,  glassware,  and  china. — A  London  firm  who  claim  a  first-class 
connection  among  wholesalers  and  export  houses  are  desirous  of  securing  the  ag<  ncy 
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01  Belling  rights  Of  the  Inited  Kingdom  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware,  such 
IK1  hinges,  bolts,  mil- ;  garden,  farm  and  shop  tools,  and  mincing  machines; 

and  also  glassware  and  china. 

1741.  Hardware.  A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
Other  particulars  from  Canadian  linns  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  hardware. 

lTti'.  Enamelled  and  aluminium  kitchen  utensils. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania, 

ing  i;i  all  kinds  of  hardware,  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from 
lian  tinns  in  a  position  to  export  enamelled  and  aluminium  kitchen  utensils. 

L74."..  Food  choppers.  There  is  a  market  in  Scotland  for  domestic  sale  of  Cana- 
dian food  choppers,  and  Scottish  importer  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

171  L  Kitchen  utensils.— A    Turin,    Italy,   house   are   anxious  to  buy  kitchen 

utensils  in  Canada. 

1745.  Foundry  plant  and  tools.  A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase 
foundry  plant  and  furnishings,  also  engineers'  tools,  or  would  act  as  representatives 
of  manufacturers  of  same. 

IT!''.  Tools,  machines,  etc. — A  Bradford,  England,  firm  are  interested  in 
importation  of  tools,  machines,  etc.,  and  all  commodities  used  in  the  foundry  and 
enirneering  trade. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

17  17.  Leathers,   nails  and  wire. — Established  Belgian  importer  wishes  to  be 
ich  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  upper  leather  for  shoes,  shoe  nails, 
nails,  and  wire  of  every  description.    Has  important  connection  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  same,  and  will  furnish  British  references. 

17  1^.  Granulated  charcoal. — American  firm  of  oil  and  leather  manufacturers 
laced  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ground  and  granulated 

charcoal. 

171'.'.  Essential  oils,  essences,  dyes,  etc. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  buy  on  its  own 
foregoing  articles  or  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian  firms. 
7    l.  Material  for  shipbuilders. — A  very  important  firm  in  Genoa,  with  branch 
offices  abroad,  are  inqu:ring  for  the  foregoing. 

L751.  Metals  and  their  alloys,  technical  articles,  automobile  accessories,  etc. — 
firm  in  Milan  would  like  to  open  up  correspondence  with  Canadian 
firms  dealing  in  the  above  commodities. 

1752.  Celluloid,  lumber,  metals  in  sheets,  wood-pulp,  etc. — A  most  important 
Milanese  house  are  anxious  to  act  as  commission  agents  for  Canadian  firms  dealing 
in  the  foregoing  commodities. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  ifj  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 
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48-49  U.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  U.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  Keferences. 

53.  U.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  U.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 

56.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  U.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  U.S. — Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

59.  U.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com 
mission  with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.    Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
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connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard1.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

80  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
!eave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

'"    R.S     Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
6  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S.  Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster.  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

U.S.-  A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  \/as  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  estahlishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods, 
lie  has  financial  hacking  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian  agencies,  hut  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 

v.  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.    Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 

66.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
as  general  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

67.  R.S. — Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopatamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia. 
They  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.    They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 

osts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 

68.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 
importer  and  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
who  are  considering  the  Indian  market.  Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three 
years,  and  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 

69.  R.S.— Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Eorces,  four  years  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
Central  and  South  America.  At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 
Recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
very  good?  for  Canadian  goods.  Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to 
going  overseas.    Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  1;  Empress  of  France, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  8;  Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 15;  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  ±1. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  August  24;  Melita. 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 4;  Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  11;  Megantic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  about  September  18;  Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September 
18;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  London.. — Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  25;  Verentia,  Cunard 
Line,  about  August  25;  Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  August  28;  Lubedc,  Cunard  Line,  about  August  31;  Verentia,  Cunard 
Line,  about  September  7;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  11;  Venusia, 
Cunard  Line,  about  September  14;  Villavia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  21; 
Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 24. 

To  Glasgow. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  September  8;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  L^ne,  about  September  11; 
Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  September  11. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  6. 

To  Plymouth. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  September 
8;  Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  17. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  August  26; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  9;  Manchester  Hero. 
Manchester  Liners,  about  September  18 ;  Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners, 
about  September  30. 

To  Hull. — Mendip  Range,  Furness  Line,  about  September  5. 

To  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  4;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Lino,  about  September  11. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  31. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Lane,  about  August  27;  Scandinavian , 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  28;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Dunhridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  abont  August  20;  Fanad  Head.  Head 
Line,  about  August  28. 

To  Havre. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  10;  Scotian.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24. 

To  Bordeaux. — Georgie,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Linos,  coneral 
agents),  about  August  27 ;  Mississippi,  Fracanda  Lino  (Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
general  agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Sweden. — Bia,  Manchester  Liners,  early  September. 


*  These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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C  S  i  PH  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay).  Wolfsburg,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  August  25;  New  Bruns- 
wick-, Elder  Dempster  Lane,  about  September  L5, 

ro  West  Afru  v  (Dakar,  Sierre  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Melville, 
Dempster  Line,  about  August  31. 

ro  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — 

r  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario. — Hostilius,  Houston  Line,  about 
August  80. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Qovernmenl  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  10. 

Tfl  BARBADOS,  TRINIDAD,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
"Marine.  Ltd.,  about  August  26. 

To  <  3  >HN*s,  Nfld.  Canadian  Miner',  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  alw.nt  August  27;  Corunna,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  about  August  30. 

To  [ndia  \\d  Fah  Eastern  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
d1  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  25;  City  of  Agra,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about 
August  30;  Halesius,  Houston  Lines,  about  September  25;  City  of  Melbourne,  Eller- 
man-Bucknalle,  about  October  10. 

From  St.  John. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  September  5. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  [nddss. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  Sep- 
tember 3. 

To  Liverpool  via  Newfoundland- — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  August 

24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exchange,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  August  24. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld, — Sable  J.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  August  29. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  15;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australian  Lrae, 
about  September  15;  Tahiti,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about  September  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  early  September. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  September  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  23. 

!  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
St  ram?  hip  Lines,  about  September  29. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
ot  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the'  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

i'9101,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8.  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914.  e 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Fere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
.vith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 

B     B     Wobb.    Canadian  Government    Trade  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

mlBstoner,  Reconqulsta  No.  46.  Buenos  Commissioner,     vie     Carlo     Cattaneo,  2, 

A  res      Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
HO  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building.  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

B    Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
nissloner.     Address  for  letters — Calxa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Rua 
'".onqalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  AcUlress.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 
E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,      Bridgetown.  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H  A.  Chisholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Hapuoines,  Paris.   Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  fVnadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

I  ndia. 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  C/  O  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner. 6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Cal- 
cutta. ,       ,  _jM 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main    street.     Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,   Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.    Egan,    Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wiigress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner,  73  Baslnghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C  B.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiaiila.    Norway,     Cable  Address  Bontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R_  H.  Curry.  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent.  Nassau,  Bahamas 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul, 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consui. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,   248   St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta,  India,  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis 
sioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


I  KcriscJ  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Aft. 
Cullers  Act. 

Klectric  Light   I  import  ion  Act. 
(i.in   Inspection  Act. 
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EXPORTING  FIRMS  SHOULD  NOTIFY  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

BRANCH. 

Canadian  firms  who  would  like  to>  receive  information  about  trade  opportunities 
overseas  should  notify  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  that  they  are  interested  in  export  trade. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRAVELLERS'  LUGGAGE  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson,  London,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  ■travellers',  luggage  into  the  United  King- 
dom, writes  as  follows  under  date  August  3 : — 

According  to  the  regulations  in  force,  "  any  quantity  of  a  dutiable  article  is 
liable  to  duty  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  declared  and 
produced,  but  the  undermentioned  quantities  of  certain  goods  may  be  passed  by  the 
officers  free  of  duty  provided  (1)  they  are  the  bona  fide  unconsumed  stores  of  the 
passenger  who  brings  them  for  personal  consumption,  and  (2)  they  are  duly  declared 
and  produced: — 

Manufactured  tobacco,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes,  \  pound  weight. 
Spirits  (other  than  cordials  and  perfumed  spirits),  \  pint. 
Cordials  and  perfumed  spirits,  \  pint. 

Other  dutiables — if  the  duty  does  not  exceed  one  shilling. 

SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson,  London,  England,  cables  as  follows 
under  date  August  24,  1920 :  "Seed  values  ex-warehouse  London,  England,  choice 
quality  based  on  No.  2  Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pouiul>,  Alsike  200 
1o  220  shillings,  other  nominal."  Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  alsike  in 
London  would  be  42 -9  cents  to  47-1  cents  per  pound. 

NORWEGIAN  PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  LUXURIES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Consul  General  Letcher  has  cabled  from  Christiania,  Norway,  under  date  of 
August  19,  1920,  that  the  Norwegian  Government  has  announced  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury,  including  automobiles,  except  under  license. 

REMOVAL  OF  BRITISH  EMBARGO  ON  HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Consul  General  W.  S.  Hollis  has  cabled  from  London,  under  date  of  August  18, 
]920,  that  the  following  products  have  been  removed  from  the  export  embargo  ; 
Calfskins;  hides,  British  and  Irish  cattle. 
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THE  APPLE  MARKETS  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

Km  II1  Tk\i>i:  Commissions  ,1 .  Forsyth  Smith. 

The  Norwegian  Apple  Market. 

August  *-' : ■ .  1020.  Norway  o  tiers  a  market  for  imported  apples,  which  though 
small  as  compared  with  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  not  he  neglected. 
Statistics  eolhvtod  -how  that  total  imports  from  transatlantic  sources  varied  during 
the  calendar  years  from  L910  to  if  IT  from  814,780  kilogrammes  to  2,008,740  kilo- 
grammes, or  about  the  equivalent  of  13,580  to  33,480  barrels,  reckoning  60  kilo- 
grammes to  a  barrel.    Many  of  these  were  re-exported  from  England. 

STRONG  PREFERENCE  FOR  BOX  PACK. 

the  armistice  scarcely  any  barrel  apples  have  been  imported,  a  very  strong 
terence  existing  for  the  Western  box  pack,  which  is  strongly  established  on  the 
market.  In  fact,  it  was  found  scarcely  possible  to  interest  any  of  the  trade  in  the 
handling  of  barrel  apples,  as  business  is  done  mainly  on  a  cash  buying  basis, 
and  t  has  been  found  much  safer  to  deal  in  box  apples  in  this  way.  They  travel 
I  etter,  are  more  likely  to  arrive  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  are  appreciated,  also, 
0D  account  of  their  higher  standard  of  grade  and  pack  and  of  the  convenience  of 
boxes  lor  handling. 

STATISTICS   OF   APPLE   IMPORTS.  ; 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  apple  imports  into  Norway  from 
transatlantic  sources  from  1910  to  1917  (calendar  years): — ■ 


Kilogrammes.  Barrels.  Norwegian  Crop. 

1910   1,148,000  19,139  Medium  small 

1911   8114,780  13,5<8'0  Fair 

1912   2,0'0i8,74O  33,480  Small 

1913   9189,140  16,48/5  Pair 

1914   1,536,000  25,600  Fairly  small 

1915   1,425,290  23,750  Fairly  small 

1916   1,76*9,700  29,4-95  — 

1917   969,500  16,158  — 


Tl  e  average  number  of  barrels  annually  from  1910  to  1917  was  22,209,  and  in 
years  the  proportion  re-exported  from  England  was  about  a  third  of  the  total, 
though  sometimes  it  was  as  much  as  one-half. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  months  of  heavy  shipments  in  two  typical 

calendar  years: — 

1914.  1915. 
Kilogrammes  Kilogrammes 


January   81,990  140.718 

February   67.932  1118,289 

March   65,558  120,376 

April   55,577  86,052 

September   2U.&87  68,395 

October..   136,142  1^5,165 

November   463,395  311,483 

December   624,7212  563,549 


I  r  the  calendar  years  1918,  1919,  and  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  segregated 
figures  showing  imports  from  transatlantic  sources  are  not  available.  The  total 
apple  imports  were:  1918,  140,120  kilogrammes,  or  the  equivalent  of  2,335  barrels; 
L919,  9,220,577  kilogrammes,  or  153,676  barrels;  1920,  1,634,000  kilogrammes,  or 
27,233  barrels.  The  imports  during  the  first  three  months  of  1920  were  mainly 
in  boxed  apples,  a  total  of  81,699  boxes.  The  imports  in  1919  also  comprised 
a  considerable  proportion  of  American  boxed  apples,  although  large  supplies  were 
also  received  from  Holland. 
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COLOUR  AND  VARIETY  PREFERENCES. 

A  strong  preference  is  manifested  for  red  varieties,  the  barrel  varieties  especially 
called  for  being  Baldwins,  Kings,  and  Ben  Davis.  The  Northern  Spy  has  not 
reached  this  market  in  sufficiently  satisfactory  condition  to  be  attractive.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Gravenstein  is  well  known  and  appreciated,  as  the  Gravenstein  is  a  very 
popular  Norwegian  var;ety.    There  is  no  call  for  green  or  cooking  varieties. 

Late  red  varieties  are  also  much  in  demand  in  the  box  packs,  the  varieties 
especially  mentioned  being  Jonathans,  Spitzenbergs,  Winesaps,  and  Arkansas  Black. 
Rome  Beauty  also  sells  well,  though  less  called  for  than  more  highly  coloured  varie- 
ties. The  Yellow  Newtown  is  not  appreciated  as  on  the  British  market,  although 
it  has  a  certain  sale  when  red  varieties  are  not  available.  Well-coloured  Graven- 
steins  in  boxes  would  meet  a  ready  demand,  and  Nova  Scotia  shippers  are  strongly 
recommended  to  try  out  this  variety  on  this  market  in  the  box  pack. 

BOX  APPLE  SIZES. 

The  preferred  sizes  of  box  apples  are  from  150  to  175,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  sizes  from  188  to  225,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  sizes  125  to  138  can  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage.    Larger  sizes  than  125  are  very  difficult  to  sell. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

There  is  pract'cally  only  one  way  of  doing  business,  viz.,  through  resident  agents, 
who  receive  cable  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York  or  Montreal,  present  these  to  a  clientele 
of  apple  importers,  and  cable  the  acceptances.  The  transaction  then  becomes  one 
between  the  importers  and  the  shippers,  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents  or 
sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  and  payable  before  inspection  or  delivery  at 
the  bank  in  the  foreign  port.  Inspection  on  behalf  of  the  importer  at  port  of  ship- 
ment is  not  usual,  though  sometimes  arranged.  The  agent's  commission  of  3  to  10 
per  cent,  according  to  arrangement,  must  be  included  in  the  quoted  price.  The 
agent  does  not  handle  the  cash,  the  shippers  receiving  the  total  amount  from  the 
importers  through  the  bank,  and  settling  with  the  agent  quarterly  or  as  arranged. 
The  agent's  duties  are  confined  to  placing  orders  with  due  care  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  importers,  and  to  making  any  necessary  adjustments,  etc.  Delivery 
at  the  time  promised  is  essential  to  success  with  business  conducted  in  this  way,  as 
failure  in  this  respect  offers  the  only  reasonable  loophole  for  rejections.  An  importer 
who  buys  for  the  Christmas  trade  cannot  be  held  to  his  contract  if  the  apples  arrive 
at  the  end  of  January. 

SEASON   FOR  SHIPMENTS. 

The  season  for  apple  shipments  is  from  December  to  March.  Nearly  half  of 
the  total  imports  arr've  in  November  and  December.  Home-grown  and  European 
imports  supply  the  demand  very  fully  till  November,  and  the  strongest  demand  for 
transatlantic  apples  exists  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Hence  the  call  for  late  (red 
varieties. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES,  FREIGHT  RATES,  ETC. 

The  Norwegian-American  Line  runs  a  boat  between  Montreal  and  Christiania, 
calling  at  Bergen,  once  a  month.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services  are  the 
Montreal  agents.  Several  boats  also  rim  between  New  York  and  Norway.  The 
ocean  freight  rate  is  72  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  boxes  and  $1.04  per  100  pounds  for 
barrels. 

DUTY. 

The  duty  on  apples  is  12  ore  per  kilogramme  or  about  1*  cents  per  pound. 


So-'. 


/'/,'  iDE   i  \  l>  CO  1/  MERGE 
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LIST  OK  IMPORTERS. 

A  List  oi  tlu*  principal  Norwegian  agents  may  bo  obtained  dii  application  to  the 
1  miner*  !aj  -Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
q noting  file  No.  20O2S. 

The  Swedish  Apple  Market. 

ta  apple  importations  into  Sweden,  under  normal  conditions,  considerably 
tbos<  into  Norway,  nut  imports  from  transatlantic  sources  before  the  war 
frequently  lo>>  or  about  equal,  large  supplies  being  drawn  from  neighbouring 
continental  countries.  Larger  quantities  of  box  apples  have  been  imported  since  the 
Armistice,  the  supply  of  these  during  January,  1920,  the  last  figures  available,  being 
almost  equal  \<<  those  imported  into  Norway  during  the  first  three  months  of  that 
year.  During  the  calendar  years  from  1!H1  to  1915  apple  imports  from  transatlantic 
poui  es  varied  from  1,286,871  kilogrammes  or  21,447  barrels  to  2,080,209  kilogrammes 
or  34,670  barrels,  an  average  of  19,866  barrels  annually,  and  dropping  to  444,171  kilo- 
grammes or  7,402  barrels  in  1917,  on  account  of  war  conditions.  Much  the  greater 
proportion  were  received  via  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  3tn  og  preference  was  shown  for  box  apples,  but  greater  interest  than  in  Nor- 
way was  manifested  in  the  direct  importation  of  barrel  apples.  Many  Swedish 
Importers  obtain  their  supply  of  transatlantic  apples  at  the  apple  auction  in  Copen- 
hagen, whose  free-port  arrangements  offer  facilities  for  this  business. 

STATISTICS  OF  APPLE  IMPORTS. 

Apple  imports  feato  Sweden  from  transatlantic  sources  during  the  calendar  years 
1911  to  1917  have  been  as  follows: — 


Kilogrammes.  Barrels. 

1911   1,286,871  21,447 

1912   2,080,209  34,670 

1913   1,522,300  25,371 

1914   1,799,403  30,006 

1915   1,503,383  25,057 

1916                                                                                            707,459  11,791 

1917                                                                                        444,171  7,402 


After  1917,  segregated  figures  showing  transatlantic  imports  are  not  available. 
Total  imports  during  1918,  1919  and  January,  1980,  were  as  follows:  1918,  870,311 
kilogrammes  or  the  equivalent  of  14,505  barrels;  1919,  5,9'55,330  kilogrammes  or 
99,255  barrels;  January,  1920,  1,155,778  kilogrammes  or  19,262  barrels.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  1919  imports,  and  practically  the  whole  of  those  during  January, 
1920 — a  total  of  57,786  boxes — were  American  box  apples. 

The  statistics  of  apple  imports  direct  from  Canada  are  available  only  for  the 
years  1911  to  1914.    They  are  as  follows: — 


Kilogrammes.  Barrel:*. 

1911                                                                                        177,474  2,957 

1912                                                                                        107,181  1,786 

1913                                                                                         100,956  1,682 

191  4                                                                                           45,763  763 


No  doubt  larger  quantities  were  received  via  England  and  credited  to  that 
country. 
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The  following  tables  showing  the  quantities  of  apples,  in  'kilogrammes,  imported 
into  Sweden  from  various  sources  during  the  typical  calendar  years  1913,  1914,  1917, 
will  make  clear  the  competition  to  be  met  from  European  countries : — 


Russia   41,942    173,101 

Denmark   230,862  256,000  639,980 

Germany   591,293  472,435  — 

Great   Britain   1,051,181  1,348,460  370,664 

France   23.690    — 

Austria   206,853  164,440  33,799 

Canada   100,956  45,763  — 

United  States   370,163  406,180  73,507 

Australia   99,814  133,787  — 

Norway     5,039  — 

Holland       3,690,006 

Switzerland       1,274,323 

Other  Countries   42,126  15,170  2,549 


Total   2,758,880  2,892,629  6,257,929 


In  the  above,  practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  must  be 
credited  to  apples1  from  transatlantic  sources,  re-exported.  The  apples  credited  to 
Germany  and  Denmark  also  comprise  re-exports  from  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen. 
The  appearance  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  as  large  contributors  in  1917  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  falling  off  of  transatlantic  supplies  owing  to  war  conditions.  These 
countries  have  also  shipped  largely  to  Sweden  since  the  Armistice,  and  Holland  espe- 
cially will  continue  to  have  large  supplies  for  'Scandinavia  as  long  as  she  is  precluded 
from  shipping  to  her  largest  pre-war  customer,  Germany. 

COLOUR  AND  VARIETY  AND  SIZE  PREFERENCES. 

These  are  the  same  as  in  Norway.  Late  red  varieties  are  strongly  called  for. 
There  is  no  demand  for  yellow  or  green  varieties,  except  that  there  is1  a  stronger 
partiality  than  in  Norway  for  the  yellow  Newtown.  The  Nova  Scotia  Gravenstein 
is  favourably  known. 

There  is  the  same  preference  for  medium-sized  box  apples.  A  Swedish  importer 
writes:  "I  can  handle  a  small  percentage  of  138's.  Larger  than  this  cannot  abso- 
lutely be  used." 

FIN  A  NCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

These  are  the  same  as  in  Norway,  the  usual  agents'  commission  being  five  per 
cent.  The  actual  importers  prefer  to  do  business  through  a  local  agent,  and  in 
Gothenburg  they  have  formally  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to*  buy  direct. 

SEASON  FOR  SHIPMENTS. 

Swedish  and  Dutch  apples  hold  the  field  till  after  Christmas,  and  the  cost  of 
transatlantic  apples  is  too  great  for  much  demand  till  cheaper  supplies  are  exhausted. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES,   FREIGHT  RATES,  ETC. 

The  Swedish-American  Line  will  operate  monthly  sailings  from  Montreal  to 
Gothenburg.  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  are 
the  Canadian  agents.    The  ocean  rate  is  $3.25  per  barrel  and  $1.10  per  box. 

DUTY. 

The  duty  on  apples  entering  Sweden  is  10  ore  per  kilogramme  or  somewhat  less 
than  li  cents  per  pound. 

LISTS  OF  IMPORTERS- 

Full  lists  of  apple  agents  in  'Sweden  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade1  and  Connnenv,  Ottawa, 
quoting  file  No.  26028. 
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The  Danish  Apple  Market. 

1  |  tal  annual  apple  Importations  into  Denmark  under  normal  conditions 
w  «  •:■»  much  the  same  as  those  of  Sweden.  During  the  calendar  years  1912'  to  191G, 
apple  importations  from  transatlantic  sources  varied  from  1,278,500  ikilogrammes  or 
21,808  barrel-  t<>  1 ,893*000  kilogrammes  or  ;>l,f>:W  barrels,  with  an  annual  average  of 
lW-*^  barrels,  much  of  which  came  forward1  in  the  box  pack.  Receipts  via  the 
[Ji  ited  Kingdom  were  light  compared  with  Sweden,  a  much  larger  proportion  coming 
■   :n  the  Tinted  States.     The  preference  for  the  box  pack  is1  very  strongly 

marked. 

STATISTICS  OF   APPLE  IMPORTS. 

\\  pie  Imports  into  Denmark  from  transatlantic  sources  during  the  calendar 
year*  to  1917  have  been  as  follows:— 


Kilogrammes.  Barrels. 

  1,892,000  31,533 

1913   1,437,000  23,956 

1914    1,293,000  21,560 

1915   1,682,300  28,038 

1916   1,278,500  21,308 

1917                                                                                        364,500  6,075 


After  L917,  segregated  figures  showing  transatlantic  imports  are  not  available, 
imports  during  1918  and  19191  were  as  follows:    1918,  255,300  kilogrammes  or 
:  Is;  L919,  2,6fii9,400  kilogrammes  or  43,823  'barrels.    A  large  proportion  of 
the  imports  of  1919  were  American  'box  apples,  estimates  given  being  as  high  as 
60,000  to  70.000  boxes.    During  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  box  apple  imports 
are  estimated  at  25,000. 

rhe  following  tables  showing  in  kilogrammes  the  quantities  of  apples  imported 
Denmark  from  various  sources  during  the  typical  calendar  years  1912,  1913, 
maike  clear  the  competition  to  be  met  from  European  countries: — 


1912,  1913.  1916. 

Germany   945,500  742,400  20,800 

Great  Britain   499,600  275,000  142,200 

Norway   10,700  4,300  — 

Sweden   11,900  5,400  — 

Russia   62,100  100  — 

Holland   50,500  52,400  37,400 

Italy   3,900  25,300  — 

Austria   80,700  70,200  — 

United  States   1,392,400  1,162,400  1,136,300 

Australia   30,100  27,800  18,500 

Switzerland     39,400 

Other  Countries   84,000  64,400  27,200 


Total   3,171,400  2,429,700  1,421,800 


In  the  above,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  re-exported  transatlantic 
apples  mainly.    The  imports  from   Germany   also   probably   include  transatlantic 

apples  purchased  in  Hamburg. 

COLOUR,  VARIETY   AND   SIZE  PREFERENCES. 

Colour  and  variety  preferences  are  the  same  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Red 
apples  are  preferred,  though  western  Newtowns  and  Nova  Scotia  Gravensteins  are  in 
demand.  A  Copenhagen  importer  places  boxed  varieties  in  the  following  classes  as 
to  popularity:  (1)  Xewtowns  and  Delicious;  (2)  Winesaps;  (3)  Jonathans,  Spitzen- 
bergs  and  King  Davids;  (4)  Home  Beauty  and  Arkansas  Black.  The  shipment  of 
Xova  Scotia  Gravensteins  in  boxes  is  recommended.  In  addition  to  red  barrel  varie- 
ties, Golden  Russets  are  appreciated. 

Box  s;zee  required  are  from  150  to  225.  Large  sizess  are  heavily  disscounted  in 
value. 
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FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Apples  may  be  distributed  through  local  agents,  on  a  commission  of  5  per  cent 
as  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

There  is  also  an  apple  auction  attended  by  50  to  75  buyers,  where  apples  are  sold 
on  shippers'  account,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  being 
charged,  together  with  a  handling  charge  of  30  ore  or  4  cents  per  box  and  75  ore  or 
9^  cents  per  barrel.  Sales  are  held  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Only  Copenhagen 
buyers  are  admitted  to  the  auctions,  but  sales  notices  are  sent  out  all  over  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  outside  buyers  arrange  to  purchase  through  members  of 
the  auction.  The  auction  warehouses  are  situated  on  free  port  territory,  and  Danish 
duty  is  only  payable  when  delivery  is  made  in  Denmark  outside  these  bounds.  Pur- 
chasers for  Sweden  or  Norway  pay  no  Danish  duty. 

SEASON  FOR  SHIPMENTS. 

With  the  exception  of  Gravensteins,  which  are  required  as  early  as  possible, 
there  is  little  demand  for  imported  apples  before  the  middle  of  December,  on  account 
of  home  and  Dutch  supplies. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES,  OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES,  ETC. 

There  are  no  direct  steamship  connections  between  Canada  and  Copenhagen. 
Shipments  must  be  made  via  New  York.  The  United  Steamship  Company,  Copen- 
hagen, runs  boats  from  New  York  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  month,  and 
anticipates  no  difficulty  in  providing  space  for  Canadian  shipments  if  sufficient  notice 
is  given.  Funch,  Edye  &  Company,  Maritime  building,  8  to  10  Bridge  street,  New 
York,  are  their  agents.  Ocean  rates  are  70  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  $3.26  per 
barrel. 

DUTY. 

The  duty  is  negligible,  \  ore  per  kilogramme,  or  6|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

LISTS  OF  IMPORTERS. 

Full  lists  of  Danish  apple  importers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  File 
No.  26028. 

THE  GERMAN  APPLE  MARKET. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  writes  under  date  August  23 : — 
Germany  is  a  large  importer  of  transatlantic  apples,  under  normal  conditi<  >ns, 

with  an  imported  apple  auction  at  Hamburg.    The  adverse  rate  of  exchange,  and  a 

government  embargo  preclude  business  at  the  present  time. 


THE  DUTCH  APPLE  MARKET. 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

August  23,  1920. — Unlike  Scandinavia,  Holland  is  a  large  apple-exporting  country, 
and,  in  normal  or  large  crop  years,  the  home  supply  is  so  great  that  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  for  barrel  apples  to  supply  home  requirements.  Since  the  Armistice, 
the  fact  that  business  has  been  impossible  with  Germany,  Holland's  largest  pre-war 
customer,  has  thrown  back  upon  home  consumption  a  large  quantity  of  apples 
formerly  exported,  making  it  quite  impossible  to  import  barrel  apples  to  advantage, 
and  reducing  the  demand  for  even  the  best  1»<»\  apples  to  a  minimum.    When  it  is 
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5>  tasible  once  more  to  resume  business  with  Germany,  Rotterdam  will  bo  in  a  position 
to  distribute  I  »v » 1 1 1  box  and  barre]  apples  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  Rhine 
provinces  and  to  southern  (Germany,  which  are  only  four  and  a  half  hours  away  by 
rail,  and  nearer  to  Rotterdam  than  they  are  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam's  apple-dis- 
tributing  rival.  Even  in  a  Larger  orop  year,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  box 
apples  to  meet  high-ela>s  reQuirements. 

DUTCH  CROP  A  FAILURE. 

rhia  year,  the  Dutch  apple  crop  is  a  complete  failure,  and  the  demand  should 
itist'aotory   for  Canadian  apples,  both  in  boxes  and  in  barrels.     Shippers  are 
urged  to  get  in  touch  with  importers  immediately.    Barrel  apples  will  sell  to  best 
advantage  before  Christmas,  and  boxes  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

CANADIAN   BARREL  APPLES  KNOWN. 

All  the  principal  Canadian  barrel  varieties  are  favourably  known  on  the  market, 
being  expressed  for  red  varieties  generally,  especially  Kings,  Ben  Davis, 
and  Baldwins,  and  for  Golden  Russets  and  Gravensteins.    No  green  varieties  are 
wanted. 

BOX  APPLES  PREFERRED. 

A  preference  exists  for  box  apples  of  late  red  varieties.  Jonathans,  Spitzenbergs 
and  Winesapa  are  especially  called  for.  The  Newtown  is  also  popular  and  there 
la  a  fair  demand  for  Rome  Beauties. 

SIZE  PREFERENCES. 

C  si  preference  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  Scandinavia.  In  Holland,  box 
apples  are  sold  at  so  much  apiece,  so  that  the  weighing  out  difficulty  does  not  exist. 
This  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  large  home  supplies,  they  are  purchased  by  a 
more  limited  class  of  the  community,  creates  a  demand  for  large  sizes.  The  market 
prefers  sizes  112  to  138,  will  accept  readily  as  large  as  96  and  up  to  163,  but  does 
not  pay  good  prices  for  anything  smaller. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Distribution  is  by  cash  purchase,  or  by  consignment  to  auction  brokers  or  to 
importers  selling  privately  on  shippers'  account.  A  number  of  the  principal  importers 
have  united  as  the  Algemeene  Vruchten  Import-Maatschappij  to  conduct  auction 
sales  of  apples  in  Rotterdam  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  operation  on  the 
i  as.    These  are  attended  by  some  150  buyers.    The  commission  is  5 

per  cent. 

SEASON  FOR  SHIPMENTS. 

Es  en  there  is  a  short  Dutch  crop  imported  apples  should  not  be  placed 

on  the  market  before  the  end  of  November.    There  is  a  special  demand  for  high-class 
-  for  the  Dutch  apple-eating  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  December  5  and  6. 
this,  the  main  season  for  imported  box  apples  is  during  the  months 
from  January  to  April. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  Holland- America  Line  expects  to  operate  a  monthly  boat  from  Montreal  to 
Rotterdam  this  season,  and  also  runs  fortnightly  from  New  York. 

DUTY. 

]  be  duty  on  imported  apples  is  5  per  cent  of  the  value. 

LISTS  OF  IMPORTERS. 

Lists  of  apple  importers  in  Holland  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting 

File  No.  26028. 
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ENGLISH  APPLE  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

August  23,  1920. 

Early  forecasts  of  English  apple  crop  prospects  as  not  very  promising  are  fully 
substantiated  by  present  indications.  The  orchards  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
aphis  and  other  pests,  brown  rot,  etc.,  and  the  opinion  is  authoritatively  expressed 
that  1920  will  show  one  of  the  poorest  yields  of  "  top  fruit "  experienced  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  total  crop  probably  averaging  less  than  25  per  cent  of  last  season. 

Reports  on  the  principal  English  apple  counties  are  as  follows: — 

Kent — 10  per  cent  on  the  average.    Late  varieties  even  less. 
Cambridgeshire — Failure,  scarcely  1  per  cent. 

Gloucestershire — Very  poor  crop.  A  few  dessert  varieties  show  somewhat  better 
promise. 

W  or  center shire — Less  than  25  per  cent. 
Herefordshire — Very  poor. 
Middlesex — Practically  a  failure. 

The  attention  of  shippers  is  particularly  directed  to  the  very  poor  outlook  in 
Kent.  This  county  is  the  principal  producer  of  apples  at  all  likely  to  affect  the  com- 
petitive situation,  the  late  varieties,  reported  as  less  than  10  per  cent,  being  an 
especially  important  factor  in  the  situation. 

APPLE  PRICE  CONTROL. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  suspended  the  Apple  Price  Control  Order  until 
November  15,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  encouraging  the  home  industry  by 
permitting  the  highest  prices  the  market  will  pay  during  the  period  in  which  early 
English  apples  are  offered,  and  also  possibly,  with  the  object  of  attracting  large 
supplies  of  early  transatlantic  apples,  which  never  come  forward  in  as  heavy  supply 
as  late  varieties.  All  transatlantic  apples  selling  in  England  before  November  15 
will  have  the  advantage  of  a  free  market. 

On  and  after  November  15,  apple  price  control  will  be  reimposed,  the  following 
schedule  coming  into  affect: — 

Home-grown  apples,  first  owner's  price,  63s. 

Imported  apples,  first  owner's  prices: — 

Nova  Scotia  apples,  sold  in  barrels  containing  not  less  than  112  pounds  per 
barrel,  62s. 

Ontario,  Maine,  Virginia  and  New  York  apples  sold  in  barrels  containing  not 
less  than  120  pounds,  per  barrel,  68s. 

British  Columbia,  California,  and  Australian  apples,  sold  in  cases  containing  not 
less  than  37  pounds,  per  case,  21s.  6d. 

British  Columbia,  Washington,  California,  and  Australian  apples,  sold  in  cases 
containing  not  less  than  40  pounds,  per  case,  23s.  6d. 

All  imported  apples  sold  otherwise  than  in  the  packages  mentioned  above  per 
cwt.  (112  lbs.),  60s. 

No  additional  charges  may  be  made  for  any  package. 

Ketail  price,  per  pound,  lOd. 

The  above  prices  represent  an  increase  over  last  season  from  67s.  8d.  per  barrel 
to  68s.,  and  from  21s.  lOd.  per  box  of  40  pounds  to  23s.  6d. 

The  differentiation  between  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  apples  in  favour  of  the 
former  must  be  due  to  a  misapprehension,  as  the  net  weight  given  for  the  Nova 
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Scotia  barrel,  112  pounds,  is  the  not  weight  adopted  in  1018  for  the  old  small  barrel 
thei  as  I  D3  the  Atlantic  province.    Nova  Scotia  has  now  adopted  the  same  standard 
barrel  us  Ontario  and  the  Amerioan  States,  and  it  will  be  illegal  to  ship  in  any 
1  aat  year,  the  year  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  package,  it  was 
found  Qeoeesary  to  permit  some  small  barrels  to  go  forward,  and  the  Ministry  is 
apparently  "playing  safe'1  by  stigmatizing  all  Nova  Seotia  barrels  as  under  the" 
I  m  ight,    A.S  00  single  standard  barrel  of  even  the  lightest  varieties  of  Nova 
apples  will  contain  less  than  120  pounds,  there  is  no  reason  for  scaling  them 
down  te  ir_'  pounds.    An  energetic  protesl  is  being  made  to  the  authorities. 

GENERAL  MARKET  OUTLOOK. 

Dhe  Am  rican  bos  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  05  to  75  per  cent  of  last  season — 
(."oil  ear-.  The  British  Columbia  crop  will  be  60  to  65  per  cent,  the 
\        S  crop  .V.  per  cent,  the  Ontario  crop  will  show  an  increase,  and  the 

Ami  rican  barrel  apple  crop,  esfpecialry  that  of  the  important  state  of  New  Yon'.:,  will 
t>e  substantially  increased. 

American  apples,  however,  will  be  handicapped  by  an  adverse  rate  of  exchange, 
and,  with  the  English  crop  practically  a  failure,  demand  should  be  strong  and  prices 
satisfactory.  1 

BOX  APPLE  MINIMUM  WEIGHTS. 

S  uppers  of  boxed  apples  are  particularly  urged  to  spare  no  effort  to  see  that  their 
boxes  contain  the  minimum  net  weight  of  40  pounds,  as  they  will  otherwise  be 
ided  from  securing  the  maximum  price  of  23s.  6d.    It  is  worth  some  care  to 
an  1  stra  50  cents  per  box,  while  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  percentage  of 
■  -in-  may  condemn  a  whole  shipment  to  listing  in  the  37-pound  net  weight 
r.v  at  a  maximum  of  21s.  6d.    It  is  impossible  to  weigh  every  box,  and  fear 
of  prosecution  often  forces  the  importers  to  accept  the  lower  minimum  for  safety,  if 
<laeknoss  in  a  shipment  offers  any  apparent  justification. 

It  i?  strongly  recommended,  in  this  connection,  to  hold  back  all  large  sizes, 
especially  with  the  lighter  varieties.  Large  sizes  will  seldom  make  the  40-pound  net 
requirement,  and,  in  any  case,  always  make  lower  values. 

SOUTHAMPTON  APPLE  AUCTION. 

An  important  development  in  apple  distribution  in  England  is  the  opening  of 
an  apple  auction  similar  to  those  in  Glasgow,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by  Simons 
>n),  Ltd.,  affiliated  with  a  leading  firm  already  represented  in  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  London.    A  modern  salesroom  has  been  constructed,  warehouse  and 
mmodation  have  been  secured,  and  the  new  auction  will  be  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  growing  liner  service  between  Southampton  and  New  York. 
There  is  excellent  railway  service  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  steamship 
service  to  British,  Irish,  French,  Belgian,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  ports.  London 
lyers  will  do  doubt  be  attracted  to  the  new  auction,  and  it  is  likely  that  continental 
30  attend.    Railway  cars  run  direct  into  the  docks,  thus  avoiding  cartage 
charges  and  unnecessary  handling.    Unfortunately,  there  are  no  cargo  facilities 
offered  between  Canada  and  Southampton  at  present,  though  the  CP. OS.  boats  to 
Antwerp  call  to  land  passengers. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney,  July  22,  1920. — The  long-standing  drought  in  New  'South  Wales  has  at 
last  broken,  and  it  has  broken  so  effectually  that  in  many  places  in  the  state  floods 
have  occurred  which  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

Although  distributors  were  fairly  enough  justified  in  anticipating  a  fairly  strong 
demand  for  country  requirements,  orders  from  that  source  are  still  restricted,  country 
storekeepers  evidently  purchasing  to  meet  day-to-day  orders.  Evidences  are,  however, 
daily  forthcoming  that  the  long  delayed  fall  in  prices  is  happening  and  this  seems 
particularly  evident  as  regards  clothing  materials.  Until  the  downward  movement 
has  ceased  or  at  least  received  a  substantial  check,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  any 
great  revival  of  trade. 

Good  Prospects  for  New  South  Wales  Wheat  Harvest. 

Owing  to  the  droughty  conditions  prevailing  in  New  South  Wales  for  many 
months  past  it  appeared  as  if  the  coming  wheat  season  would  be  an  utter  failure  in 
the  majority  of  the  wheat  districts.  However,  during  the  last  month  much  welcome 
rain  fell  and  the  drought  has  now  fairly  broken.  Early  sown  crops  were  saved  and 
are  now  growing  nicely,  and  with  the  incentive  of  prospective  high  prices  ruling  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come,  farmers  are  endeavouring  to  sow  as  much  additional 
acreage  as  they  possibly  can  before  it  becomes  too  late  to  plant. 

Bulk  Handling1  of  Wheat  in  New  South  Wales. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  only  state  in  Australia  that  has  so  far  tackled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bulk  handling  of  wheat,  although  some  of  the  other  wheat-producing 
states  are  seriously  considering  the  subject. 

With  the  exception  of  the  working  houses  and  conveying  gear  the  terminal  silos 
at  Glebe  Island,  Sydney  Harbour,  are  practically  complete,  and  are  expected  to  be  in 
full  working  order  in  time  to  handle  some  of  the  prospective  harvest  at  the  end  of 
this  year.    Their  capacity  is  5,000,000  bushels. 

Prevention  of  Export  of  Timber  from  the  State  of  Queensland. 

[Representations  having  been  made  to  the  Queensland  Government  that  the 
export  of  large  quantities  of  softwoods — hoop  pine  and  bunya — from  the  state,  prin- 
cipally to  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  created  a  serious  shortage  of 
pine  in  Queensland  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  causing  increased  prices, 
a  proclamation  has  been  issued  which  will  have  the  effect  of  seizing  all  logs  arriving 
within  25  miles  of  Brisbane  or  Maryborough,  and  owners  of  such  logs  will  have  to 
apply  to  the  Government  before  same  can  be  exported. 

Coal  Shipments  from  Australia  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic. 

With  a  view  of  relieving  the  acute  coal  shortage  at  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic  seas  several  large  overseas  cargo  steamers  have  been  recently  chartered  to 
take  consignments  of  coal  to  those  ports  from  Newcastle,  N.S.W.  This  constitutes  a 
record  for  the  carriage  by  sea  of  coal  cargoes  from  Australia,  and  of  course  is  only 
considered  to  be  merely  a  temporary  trade  pending  the  establishment  of  normal  con- 
ditions existing  in  pre-war  times. 
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Exports  of  Fruits,  Pulp  or  Jam  from  Australia. 

A  proclamation  has  been  gazetted  prohibiting  the  exportation  from  the  Common- 
wealth  of  all  fresh  or  preserved  fruit,  pulp,  or  jam,  winch  is  found  by  an  inspector 
under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  to  he  unsound,  diseased,  or  otherwise 
in  ftn  abnormal  condition,  improperly  packed  or  prepared  for  export  by  reason  of 
unsuitability  in  size,  nature,  durability,  or  cleanliness  of  the  packages  or  containers 
used,  or  For  any  other  reason  likely  to  cause  it  to  arrive  at  its  destination  in  a  deter- 
iorated condition. 

Exportation  of  Copra  from  Australia. 

The  Customs  Department  is  now  issuing  permits  for  the  export  of  copra  from 
the  Commonwealth  to  any  destination  other  than  those  destinations  (ex-enemy  coun- 
tries) to  which  export  generally  is  restricted,  irrespective  of  whether  shipment  is 
made  by  British  vc-rh  (.r  not.  The  issue  of  permits,  however,  is  subject  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  being  satisfied  thai  the  Australian  requirements  are  being  duly 
conserved. 

Building  Trade  in  Sydney. 

Poring  tlio  \»ar  ended  June  30  last  buildings  to  the  value  of  £6,566,269  were 
d  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs.    With  the  exception  of  1914  these  figures  are  the 
largest  yet  readied. 

The  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  building,  however,  accounts  for  some  portion  of 
.lie  increase  as  compared  with  previous  years.   Housing  accommodation  is  still  want- 
riously,  and    the   State   Government   has   announced   its   intention  of 
approaching  the  problem  of  providing  cheaper  houses  for  the  people. 

The  Fair  Rents  Act  which  was  brought  into  operation  during  the  war  period  is 
andoul  considerable  factor  in  preventing  house  building  for  investment,  but 

in  another  way  it  has  a  good  effect,  as  it  compels  the  intending  householder  to  become 
n  Landlord  in  very  many  cases  owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  rented  premises 
available. 

Scarcity  of  Sugar  in  New  South  Wales. 

For  some  months  past  there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  sugar  in  New  South 
3,  and  consumers  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  a  few  pounds  at  a  time.  To 
meet  the  shortage  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  import  raw  sugar  from  abroad,  and 
9  recent  arrival  of  4,000  tons  from  Cuba  has  temporarily  relieved  the  position.  In  a 
few  months'  time  the  first  of  the  Australian  crop  will  be  available,  and  as  the  season 
has  been  favourable  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  yield  will  about  supply  the  wants 
of  Australia.  In  the  meantime  many  jam  and  confectionery  factories  are  closed 
down  or  working  shorter  hours.  The  retail  price  of  sugar — fixed  by  the  Government 
— is  sixpence  per  pound. 

Meat  Supplies  in  New  South  Wales. 

Now  that  the  drought  has  broken,  pastoralists  are  naturally  anxious  to 
conserve  their  flocks  and  herds  for  breeding  purposes,  and  also  to  hold  sheep 
until  they  are  shorn  of  their  wool  which  is  now  at  full  length.  This  has 
brought  about  an  acute  shortage  of  meat — particularly  mutton — and,  after  having 
reviewed  the  situation,  the  State  Government  has  decided  to,  prohibit  the  export  of 
meat  until  otherwise  declared. 

The  opinion  of  experts  is  stated  to  be  that  the  shortage  in  supplies  of  mutton 
will  be  acute  for  at  least  three  months,  and  that  a  gradual  improvement  will  then 
take  place  until  things  again  'become  normal  in  about  twelve  months.  Large  stocks 
of  frozen  mutton  are  in  store  in  Sydney  on  account  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  a  portion  of  this  meat  is  to  be  used  to  make  up  the  shortage. 
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THE  FLAX  SITUATION  IN  HOLLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    MARKET    FOR   CANADIAN   FLAX  FIBRE. 

Rotterdam,  July  5,  1920. — Whether  or  not  Canada  can  find  a  market  for  flax  fibre 
in  Holland  depends  of  course  primarily  on  price  and  quality.  Qualities  of  flax  fibre 
vary  immensely  and  Canadian  is  not  known  here.  Such  a  market  will  be  almost 
exclusively  re-export  to  Belgium  and  Central  Europe,  and  one  can  see  no  reason  why 
Canadians  should  do  husiness  with  Belgium  through  Holland. 

At  present  Holland  offers  certain  facilities  for  trade  with  Central  Europe  which 
makes  that  aspect  of  the  question  worth  considering. 

SEND  SAMPLES  OF  FIBRE. 

If  Canadian  firms  exporting  flax  fibre  will  send  small  samples  of  same  to  this 
office  they  will  be  shown  to  buyers  on  the  exchange  and  compared  with  Dutch  flax, 
and  the  exporter  advised  of  results. 

With  regard  to  Canadian  seed,  this  has  not  such  a  general  demand  as  fibre,  and 
would  require  to  be  introduced.  If  Canadian  seed  is  ever  to  be  introduced  here, 
now  is  the  psychological  moment  o\v:ng  to  the  failure  of  Russian  seed,  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  Dutch  flax-seed,  Canada's  greatest  rival  in  Ireland. 

DUTCH  LINEN  INDUSTRY  UNIMPORTANT. 

Although  Holland  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  flax-growing  coun- 
tries, the  linen  manufacturing  industry  is  not  of  corresponding  importance.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fibre  in  this  country  is  sent  abroad  principally  to  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  United  States.  Under 
normal  conditions  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  exported  in  a  raw  state.  Most 
of  the  linen  weaving  mills  import  their  yarn  from  abroad.  There  are  only  a  few 
manufacturers  who  spin  the  thread  for  their  own  requirements  in  their  weaving 
mills.  In  normal  times  about  80  per  cent  of  the  flax  spun  here  was  grown  locally. 
Dutch  flax  is  exported  and  Russian  fibre  imported.  The  Dutch  product  is  of  a 
superior  grade  suitable  for  spinning  fine  yarns,  while  the  Dutch  mills  are  adapted 
for  spinning  yarns  of  a  coarser  description,  such  as  upholsterers'  material  and  carpet 
yarns. 

HOLLAND  HAS  DOUBLED  AREA  UNDER  FLAX. 

Induced  by  the  exceedingly  high  prices  being  paid  last  year,  the  growers  in  Hol- 
land have  extended  the  cultivation  of  flax  this  year  on  a  very  large  scale.  Experts 
estimate  that  this  year  25,000  to  30,000  hectares  have  been  sown  with  ilax  while  in 
pre-war  years  the  area  was  not  more  than  14,000  to  15,000  hectares.  Growers  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  a  fall  in  the  prices  and  their  argument  is  very 
simple.  Russia  supplied  before  the  war  about  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  flax  produc- 
tion; the  supplies  are  at  present  exhausted  almost  everywhere,  and  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  exports  from  Russia  will  soon  become  normal  or  that  the  supplies  can  be  got 
from  other  sources,  consequently  flax  remains  expensive  for  the  time  beino*  at  least 
as  far  as  worked  flax  is  concerned.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  supply  of  raw  ilax 
will  be  very  large  this  season,  and  buyers  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  best  parcels  at  not  too  high  a  price,  as  the  Dutch  flax  industry  will 
not  be  able  to  work  the  increased  crop. 
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The  following  table  jrives  an  idea  of  the  situation  as  regards  the  production  of 

>tv»l  and  fibre  in  the  past: — 


Arc!  under  Production  of  Production  of 

seed  fibre 

luvtarrs.  hectolitres,  tons  (metric). 

1912                                                                         14,727  151,000  9,624 

1913                                                                          14,650  1118,000  7,532' 

19H                                                                           7,723  77,000  4,904 

L915                                                                        8.948  104,00'0  5,8'61 

1916                                                                         15,050  133,000'  9,90'8 

Itll                                                                          1*2,270  HI 5 ,000  6,333 

  5,951  64.038  3,481 

L919                                                                          9,826  97,003  5,149 


(1  Hectare=2.  -171  acn-s  ;  1  hectolitres 2 . 75  bushels,  1  metric  ton=2,204  pounds.) 
POSS1HII.1TV    OF   TKM  1*0  K  A 11 Y    SHORTAGE    OF   DRESSED  FLAX. 

[  ara  to  me  bo  be  a  possibility  of  a  temporary  shortage  of  dressed  flax 

n  iwing  to  the  shortage  of  scutching  facilities  in  Holland.  The  following  extract 
fn-in  a  1  hit  eh  newspaper  elaborates  on  this  point: — 

••  I'll.-  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact,  on  several  occasions,  that  a  compara- 
area  of  flax  lias  been  cultivated  this  year,  estimated  at  two  or  three  times 
v  area.    At  the  same  time  it  was  pointed  out  that,  although  prices  for 
...  irked  flax  remain  high  and  satisfactory,  yet  the  odds  are  that  growers  will  only  be 
btain  a  low  price  for  their  unworked  flax,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
nexl  year  the  Dutch  flax  industry  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  work  the  whole  crop. 
Therefore  the  supply  of  unworked  flax  will  exceed  the  demand. 

•  M  >  .  iver,  do  export  market  can  be  found  for  the  unworked  product  as  the  cul- 
::  vat  ion  of  the  llax  in  other  countries  (Belgium)  has  also  been  extended. 

"  In  different  llax-growing  districts,  amongst  others  at  Dinteloord  and  on  the 
island  of  Zuid  Beveland  (province  of  Zeeland)  flax  growers  are  endeavouring  to 
co-operative  flax  plants  in  order  to  improve  the  unfavourable  conditions. 
"  HoweYer,  serious  obstacles  are  connected  with  the  establishment  of  such  plants. 
;  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  flax-growing  has  been  extended  at  present, 
will  probably  follow,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  plants  must  wholly  or 
partly  be  shut  down. 

"As  Li  is  not  certain  that  flax-growing  will  continue  to  be  profitable,  the  writing 
•   if  the  installation  will  soon  be  necessary.    Also  the  classification  of  the  valuation 
of  the  raw  product  presents  many  difficulties  when  working  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
ivergent  qualities  must  be  handled  and  the  inspection  is  far  from  being 

easy. 

"  Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  will  often  be  necessary  when  the  market 
lining  to  put  off  the  sale  of  the  worked  product  one  or  more  years  unless  one 
La  prepared  to  sell  at  a  loss.    Consequently  large  amounts  of  capital  are  tied  up  in 
ad  under  the  circumstances  it  might  be  difficult  to  finance  the  business." 

MARKET  FOR  FLAX-SEED  FOR  OIL. 

There  is  an  extensive  market  in  Holland  for  flax-seed  for  all  purposes.  The 
ort  appended  show  that  this  is  imported  in  order  of  importance  from 
\'»  lgium,  India,  and  United  States.    Canada  is  included  in  the  United 

States  figures. 

Interviews  with  Dutch  Importers. 

CANADIAN   SEED  IN   GOOD  REPUTE. 

A  representative  Dutch  firm  states: — 

"  As  the  imports  from  Russia  are  shut  off,  flax-growers  in  Holland  as  well  as  in 
Belgium  and  France  have  largely  increased  their  flax  area.    Therefore  there  will  be  in 
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these  countries  a  big  supply  of  raw  fibre  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  scutching 
industry  cannot  handle  the  whole  crop.  It  is  expected  that  prices  will  be  much  lower 
than  last  year,  for  scutched  fibre  2  to  3  gulden  lower  per  kilogramme;  the  price  last 
year  was  7  to  9  gulden  per  kilogramme  in  Holland.  In  Belgium  prices  should  be  3 
to  4  francs  lower;  the  price  last  year  was  10  to  12  francs  per  kilogramme.  The  price 
level  in  Holland  is  higher  than  in  Belgium,  the  flax  trade  in  Holland  being  entirely 
free.    Belgium  has  restrictions  and  limited  prices. 

"  There  is  no  market  for  fibre  or  seed  in  Holland  for  consumption.  Dutch 
farmers  are  too  conservative  to  use  Canadian  seed. 

"  The  quality  of  the  Dutch  flax  has  degenerated  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of 
Russian  seed  for  more  than  four  years. 

u  Riga  Russian  seed  is  considered  to  be  the  best  seed  and  was  imported  here  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Dutch  fibre.  Riga  "  child "  was  used  here  while  Riga 
"  grandchild  99  was  exported.  The  blue  seed  gives  a  finer  quality,  the  white  a  heavier 
one.  In  normal  times  Ireland  used  only  blue  seed,  but  during  the  war  this  country 
was  compelled  to  import  also  white  seed.  At  the  present  moment  Canadian,  Japanese 
and  Russian  seeds  give  better  results  than  the  Dutch  product.  Prices  for  seed  were 
last  year  varying  from  60  to  150  gulden  per  bag  of  85  kilogrammes,  but  will  this  year 
be  considerably  lower." 

ACTIVE  FLAX  TRADING  STARTS  BEGINNING  AUGUST. 

Another  importer  states  that  June  is  a  very  quiet  month  in  the  flax  trade,  which 
is  reviving  towards  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August.  He  expects  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  scutched  fibre,  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season  flax  will  realize  high  prices  on  account  of  the  demand  by  spinners  when 
there  is  practically  no  supply.  But  tlrs  temporary  rise  will  be  followed  by  the  gener- 
ally expected  fall  resulting  from  the  large  crop.  He  wants  a  trial  shipment  of  say 
one  ton  of  Canadian  flax,  just  to  see  what  it  is  like.  He  would  submit  samples  to  the 
visitors  on, the  flax  exchange  which  is  held  here  on  Mondays.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  goods  on  the  spot  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  clients  who  do  not 
buy  on  future  delivery.  He  advises  Canadian  dealers  to  send  a  small  consignment 
which  he  is  prepared  to  handle  on  a  commission  basis.  He  was  not  able  to  give  useful 
information  about  pr'ces,  these  depending  on  quality,  which  is  excessively  variable. 

Argentine  flax,  he  said,  is  not  suitable  in  this  market,  the  fibre  being  too  short. 

UNCERTAINTY  OF  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  flax  market  is  a  world  market  and  has  to  be  treated  as  such.  At  the  present 
time  crops  here  have  not  yet  been  harvested,  and  as  a  result,  nobody  knows  what  will 
happen.  The  same  situation  is  largely  true  of  other  sources  of  supply.  A  successful 
harvest  means  one  thing,  a  failure  another.  Another  element  of  uncertainty  is  the 
possibility  of  arrivals  of  Russian  flax.  On  June  15  arrivals  of  3,500  tons  of  flax  were 
reported  in  London  from  the  Baltic  provinces.  About  a  week  previously  a  sale  of  600 
tons  flax  from  the  Latvian  Government  was  reported  to  an  American  concern. 

Advices  will  be  sent  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  the  situation 
develops. 
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Tin-  following  figures  show  Dutch  imports  of  tlax  tihro  and  seed: — 

IMPORTS  OF   FLAX   INTO  HOLLAND. 

1919  1920 
January  to  IVoember.  January  to  April. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  "Value. 

Kilogrammes.  Gulden.  Kilogrammes.  Gulden. 

Flax — 

<  a  )  uinvm  lu'ii  ami  un- 
swingled.  retted  or 
not. 

Belgium     1,200  800 


Total     1,200  800 


i  b  >   ret  ted    and  Swing- 
led, undressed : 

Belgium                               28,163  78,800               22,280  104,400 

Germany     82,808  165,616 

Other   countries    .  .                 294  140                24,258  45,890 


rotal   28,447  78,940  129,346  315,806 


( r)  dressed  : 

Germany       22,000  22.000 

Other   countries    .  .      3,530  5,295 


Total     25,530  27,295 


<d)  Waste  of  flax  : 

Belgium   94,282  93,796  153,526  302,562 

Great    Britain..     ..  2,436  1,525     

Other  countries    .  .    •      4,931  2,510 


Total   96,718  95,321  158,457  305,072 


Flax-seed — 

(a)  for  sowing : 

Germany   317,239               193,404              921,036  613,407 

Other   countries    .  .  22,823                 13,635              667,755  375,303 


Total   340,062  207,039  1,588,791  988,710 


(b)  for  oil : 

Argentina   65,169,175  30,906,815  8,374,843  3,510,111 

British  India..    ..  1,615,477  801,760  —  — 

British    india.  .     ..  1,615,477  801,760    — 

Belgium   28,674,407  15,035,986  2,372,246  983,944 

Uruguay   il05,724  55,290    — 

United  States     596,240  246,034 

Other    countries    .  .  829,460  365,346  348,967  125,096 


Total   96,394,243  47,165,197  11,692,296  4,865,185 


EXPORTS  OF 

Flax— 

(a)  unworked   and  un- 
swingled,   retted  or 


not. 

Great  Britain..    ..  10,100 

Belgium    

Other   countries    .  .  3,587 


Total   13,687 


(b)  Retted  and  swing- 
led, undressed. 

Germany   1,563,678 

Great     Britain     .  .  917,010 

Sweden   356,758 

Ireland   2,034,776 

Switzerland   95,500 

United   States..    ..  40,775 

Belgium   1,062,541 

Other   countries    .  .  278,758 


Total   6,349,796 


LAX  FROM  HOLLAND. 


29,000    — 

  459,500  194,319 

1,793  6,500  3,250 


30,793 

466,000 

197,569 

4,340,059 

245,740 

1,392,200 

2,410.520 

62,916 

379,976 

1,089,803 

81,831 

440,749 

7,220,540 

583,656 

3,765,078 

323,050 

2,020 

11,100 

154,000 

3,787,696 

579.215 

2,849,029 

787,241 

147,810 

201,372 

20,112,909 

1,603,188 

9,039,504 
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EXPORTS  OF  FLAX  FROM  HOLLAND. 
1919 

January  to  December. 
Quantity.  Value. 
Kilogrammes.  Gulden. 


x — Continued. 

(c)  Dressed: 

Switzerland   30,000 

France    

Belgium    

Ireland    

Other   countries    .  . 

Total   40,765 

(d)  Waste  of  flax: 

Germany  

Belgium  

Great  Britain.  .  . 

Sweden  

Ireland  

Other   countries  . 

Total  

Flax-seed — 

(a)  For  sowing : 

Germany  

Belgium  

Ireland  

Great  Britain.  . 
Other   countries  . 

Total  

(&)  For  oil  : 

Great  Britain..    ..  2,147 

Belgium    

Other   countries    .  .  681 

Total   2,828 


10,765 


235,264 
2,961,642 
72,803 


122,646 


3,392,355 


556,274 
230,371 
1,376,229 
55,405 
72,865 

2,291,144 


•  1,000 


50,766 


141,766 


142,458 
3,257,498 
87,694 


141, 51( 


3,629,166 


317,500 
227,165 
1,384,026 
54,403 
71,027 

2.054,121 


1,146 
404 
1,550 


-C  ontiwixed. 

1920 

January  to  April. 
Quantity.  Value. 
Kilogrammes.  Gulden. 


3,700 
50,746 
12,197 


66,643 


910,028 
10,060 
22,600 
32,717 
13,041 

988,446 


20,320 
262,203 
1,866,578 


157,855 


2,306,956 


332,740 
476 


333,216 


10,989 
56,365 
78,452 


145,806 


1,151,900 
16,263 
45,225 
75,094 
1,880 

1,290,362 


10,276 
137,994 
2,113,505 


189,319 


2,451,094 


119.315 
343 


119,658 


ITALY'S  PUBLIC  DEBT  ON  MARCH  31,  1920. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 


Milan,  July  28,  1920. — From  figures  which  have  just  been  published  in  the 
Corriere  Economico  it  is  shown  that  Italy's  national  debt  has  increased  during  the 
first  nine  months  (July-March),  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July,  1919,  by  more 
than  12  milliards  of  lire  and  interest  expenses  by  572,000,000  lire.  In  the  last  three 
months  the  increase  has  been  8,283,000,000  lire  in  total  and  444,000,000  lire  in  interest. 

The  standing  of  the  national  debt  is  reflected  in  the  following  table : — 


Debts    prior    to    the    war.  . 

Loans  4i  per  cent  

Loan  5  per  cent  (1916).. 
•Consolidated  5  per  cent  (1917- 

1918-20  

Ordinary  treasury  bonds   .  . 
Long  period  treasury  bonds. 
Treasury  bonds  abroad.    . . 
United  States  Credits  .  . 
State  notes  and  bonds.  .    .  . 

Other  notes  

Statutory  loans  

Current  accounts  


June 

30,  1919 

March 

31.  1920 

Interest 

Capital 

Interest 

Capita] 

Millions 

of  lire. 

472.7 

13,357.1 

470.8 

13,488.0 

111.2 

249.7 

11.2 

249.7 

62,5 

1,249.3 

62.5 

1,249.1 

679.6 

13,591.6 

1,476.2 

29,523.7 

651.4 

14,474.9 

455.8 

10,129.0 

286.1 

5,722.6 

194.0 

3,880.9 

506.3 

11,148.5 

549.3 

12,087.9 

358.8 

8,057.5 

375.9 

8,398.5 

2,518.4 

2,530.1 

'  0.7 

428.2 

0.6 

398.2 

20.2 

5,647.0 

23.7 

7,037.0 

9.0 

450.0 

10.1 

507.2 

3,058.5 

77,074.8 

3,630.1 

89,479.3 

8101— 2* 
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ITALIAN   STACK  REVENUE. 

With  the  closing  of  the  tisoal  year  L919-20,  on  Juno  30,  the  revenue  realized 
by  the  State  during  the  nasi  twelve  months  has  been  made  known. 

From  these  published  figures  it  is  shown  that  whereas  in  1914-15  the  revenue 
r  diaed  was  -li-htlv  over  2  millions  of  lire,  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  it  reached 
7.47l\Oi»o.OOO,  or  that  is  the  revenue  more  than  trebled  from  1915  to  1920.  This 
aii  :•  revenue,  however,  has  not  sufficed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  ordinary 
expenditure,  which  for  the  firsl  uine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  on  June  30 
amounted  to  l;VJ.r>8,000,000  lire. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  total  revenue  derived  during  each  of  the 
past  six  years: — 

Financial  year.  Revenue         Index  No. 

thousands    ol  lire 

1914-  15   2,012,072  100.0 

1016-16   2,565,675  127.4 

1916-  17    3,476,552  172.8 

191 7-  1 S   4,406,188  219.0 

1915-  10   5,499,543  273.3 

1919-20   7,472,728  371.5 

REVENUE  ANALYZED. 

There  follow  statistics  for  1914-15  and  1919-20,  illustrating  the  amounts  con- 
Btituting  the  various  items  from  which  the  State  revenue  is  derived: — 

Business  taxes — 

Succession  dues  

Non-transferable  property  

Registration  

Revenue  

Substitutions  

Mortgages  

Government  concessions  

Bicycles,  motorcycles,  etc  

Cinematographs  

Jewellery  taxes  

Perfumeries  and  medical  specialities.  .   .  . 

Restaurant  accounts  

Tramway  ticket  stamps  

Theatres  

"Wine  and  liquor  stamp  taxes  

Total  

Taxes  on  consumption — 

Taxes  on  manufactured  spirits  

"  "  sugar. .    ....  . 

Other   taxes   on  manufactures  

Custom  and  maritime  dues  

Taxes  on  concessions  for  export  

"       the  sale  of  mineral  oils  

sugar  

Additional  taxes  on  alcoholic  drinks..  .. 

Internal  taxes  on  consumption  

Taxes  on  wine  

Total  

Industrial  monovolies — 

Tobacco  



Matches  

Playing  cards  

Lotteries  

Total  7  

Com  mercial  mononolies — 

Coffee   366,722 

Coffee  substitutes   10,549 

Electric  light  bulbs   12,806 

Total   390,077 


1919-20 

thousands 

of  lire. 

157,012 

50,402 

7,425 

5,736 

437,764 

90,733 

303,385 

86,161 

76,850 

29,341 

51,123 

10,877 

34,760 

13,890 

34,531 

8,620 

14,372 

2,125 

17,628 

38,928 

4,835 

38,402 

19,298 

12,729 

1,249,051 

297,885 

139,496 

32,886 

305,828 

125,828 

117,162 

44,053 

519,900 

192,968 

239 

19,475 

321 

72,636 

48,423 

48,551 

2,891 

1,226,063 

444,707 

1,568,806 

376,580 

125,214 

91,327 

116,683 

6,369 

96,711 

50,185 

1,913,786 

518,092 
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revenue  analyzed  — Concluded. 


Direct  taxes — 

Agricultural  funds  

Manufactures  

Income  tax  

War   centime  contribution  

War  profits  

Company  taxes  

Military  taxes  

Reclaimed  lands  

Extraordinary  war  contributions  

Taxes  on  directors  of  commercial  societies 
Taxes  on  profits  and  dividends  

Total  '  


1919-20  1914-15 
thousands  of  lire. 


113,930 

162,619 
712,912 
227,054 
1,026,909 
11,073 
116 
1,847 
23,977 
9,651 
63,969 


86,103 

122,868 
371,934 


2,354,073 


580,005 


Public  services — 

Posts  

Telegraphs  

Telephones  

Total  

General  Total.  .    .  . 

Tax  on  importation  of  grain 
State  sale  of  sugar.  .    .  . 


214,729 

120,507 

90,145 

33,635 

34,804 

17,241 

339,678 

171,383 

7,472,728 

2,012,072 

18,181 

55,341 

THE  BANKING  SITUATION. 


The  table  which  follows  reflects  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Italian  banks  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  last  year,  such  figures 
being  based  on  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Finanza  Italiana  on  the  Italian 
banking  situation. 


July 

M^ y 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

31, 

31, 

30, 

30, 

31, 

Items. 

1914. 

191b. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Banks — 

716 

1,298 

1,195 

1,286 

2,044 

Loans  against  securities  

155 

337 

773 

911 

1,575 

Loans  to  the  state  

1,296 

2,122 

7,140 

10,630 

Deposits   on   current   account..  .. 

124 

572 

500 

708 

726 

Debts  at  sight  

215 

417 

1,083 

1,086 

1,903 

2,764 

3,772 

8,119 

11,496 

16,281 

Reserves : 

Gold  

1,376 

1,421 

1,070 

1,047 

1,036 

111 

145 

126 

117 

115 

Other  

168 

122 

60'5 

1,134 

893 

Total.  

1,655 

1,688 

1,801 

2,298 

2,044 

utions  of  ordinary  credit — 

1,066 

730 

3,055 

4,470 

7,335 

Loans  

6 

5 

11 

17 

44 

Assets  

192 

164 

214 

490 

667 

742 

540 

1,922 

3,020 

4,910 

Deposits  and  interest  bearing  bonds. 

729 

365 

1,070 

1,863 

2,561 

•Corresponding  creditors  

1,002 

813 

3,S21 

5,510 

9,466 

Cash  on  hand  

135 

110 

337 

421 

981 

Ordinary  savings  account  

2.S22 

2,493 

3.621 

4,538 

5,842 

Postal  savings  account  

2,156 

1,889 

2,612 

3,297 

5,079 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRACTOR  TRIALS  IN  EGYPT. 

Tit .vm-:  Com  mission ru  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Mil  in,  .1  ul\  28,  i  20.    There  are  being  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
•   i  !,.\  i  rninenl  agricultural  tractor  trials  which  will  take  place  in  the 
Sow      rn  Di  Ita  of  ih  ■  Nile  about  tin*  Inst  week  of  January,  1921,  and  in  the  Northern 
Doha  about  the  first  week  of  March,  1921. 

I  successful  results  which  have  been  obtained  with  the  Ford,  Fiat  and  Case- 
tractors  principally  have  Led  tbo  Ministry,  with  a  view  to  developing  Egyptian  agri- 
Culture,  to  make  arrangements  for  new  experiments  when  it  is  hoped  several  British 
models  will  be  shown,  and  their  workings  demonstrated  to  be  satisfactory  for  the 
Egypt  mil  soil  conditions.  This  would  seem  therefore  a  favourable  moment  for 
Canadian  houses  manufacturing  tractors  to  be  represented,  and  in  order  that  Cana- 
dian firms  may  have  full  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  entry  and  the  regula- 
tions connected  with  the  trial  the  following  additional  data  is  submitted. 

REGULATIONS. 

trial   is  open  to  agricultural  tractors  and  self-contained  ploughs  of  all 

kinds. 

2.  The  trials  will  take  place  in  two  parts: — 

Tan  A. — Ploughing  of  medium  land  for  cotton  in  Southern  Delta  about  the  last 
week  of  January,  1921. 

Part  B. — Ploughing  of  heavy  land  in  the  Northern  Delta  about  the  first  week 
of  March,  1021. 

Kxact  date  and  places  will  be  notified  to  entrants. 

]  e  9ame  machine  may  take  part  in  one  or  both  parts  of  the  trials,  but  separate 
reports  will  be  published. 

3.  Entries  3hall  be  made  not  later  than  November  30,  1920,  upon  special  forms 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Che  i  atry  fee  for  the  competing  machines  is  L.E.  20  for  each  tractor  or  self- 
contained  motor  plough  and  L.E.  5  for  each  implement  to  be  drawn. 

This  fee  covers  one  or  both  parts  of  the  trial  and  cannot  he  refunded  on  any 
account. 

5.  Not  more  than  one  tractor  of  the  same  model  may  compete  except  drawing 
different  kinds  of  ploughs.  In  this  case  two  tractors — and  not  more  than  two — of  the 
same  model  may  compete. 

G.  Entrants  of  tractors  must  provide  suitable  ploughs  and  all  other  implements 
to  be  drawn  by  their  own  machines. 

7.  Any  proposed  entry  may  be  declined  without  giving  any  reason,  and  the  judges 

ihibit  any  machine  from  taking  further  part  in  the  trials,  in  the  event  of  its 
not  performing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges. 

8.  The  judges  shall  have  power  to  postpone  or  discontinue  the  trials  in  the  event 
of  unsuitable  weather  conditions  prevailing. 

9.  E  tranl  -  shall  provide  the  judges  with  all  the  necessary  particulars  of  machines 

ad  shall  afford  the  committee  facilities  to  verify  such  particulars  and  take 
any  measurements  it  may  deem  necessary. 

1".  One  grade  each  of  petrol,  paraffin  and  crude  oil  fuel  will  be  provided  for  all 
machines  at  cost  price. 

11.  All  fuel  tanks  must  be  provided  with  means  for  completely  draining  off  the 
fuel  for  measuring  purposes. 

L2.  If  cooling  medium  other  than  water  is  required,  a  special  declaration  must 
be  made  to  the  committee  at  the  date  of  entry. 

13.  The  selling  price  of  each  machine  current  at  the  date  of  entry  to  be  declared 
by  the  entrants  for  inclusion  in  the  catalogue. 
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14.  The  judges  will  be  appointed  by  the  committee.  Tractors  (or  self-contained 
motor-ploughs),  and  hauled  implements  will  'be  reported  upon  independently.  With 
regard  to  the  machines  themselves,  the  judges  in  their  report,  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  following  points  : — 

(a)  Weight  of  machine  in  full  working  order  with  spuds. 

(b)  Amount  and  costs  of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  per  acre. 

(c)  Water  evaporated  per  acre. 

(d)  Ease  of  handling,  including  starting  time  and  turning  at  headlands. 

(e)  Reliability  (freedom  from  mechanical  trouble). 
(/)  Capital  cost  on  date  of  trial. 

(g)  Mechanical  construction,  having  special  regard  to  simplicity  and  accessibility 

to  wearing  parts. 
(70  Safety  of  operation. 
(0  Number  of  attendants. 
(j)  Capacity  in  acres  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
(70  Efficiency  of  adhesion. 
(I)  Working  cost  per  acre. 
Implements  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of : — 

(a)  Construction  and  operation. 

(b)  Adaptability  for  different  widths  and  depths  of  ploughing  or  cultivating. 

(c)  Quality  of  work  done. 

(d)  Capital  cost  on  date  of  trial. 

15.  All  machines  will  be  under  observation  throughout  the  period  of  the  trials, 
and  each  entrant  will,  at  his  own  expense,  provide  an  observer  for  each  machine  which 
he  enters.  The  observer's  duties  will  be  to  watch  any  machine  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed. 

16.  Entrants  and  their  representatives  and  all  other  attending  the  trials  will  be 
required  to  abide  by  the  orders  of  the  judges  and  stewards. 

17.  Neither  the  committee  nor  the  judges  shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
sustained  by  the  entrant  or  entrants  or  others  at,  or  in  connection  with,  the  trials. 

18.  The  judges  and  stewards  are  empowered  to  enforce  these  regulations,  and 
to  make  and  to  enforce  such  other  regulations  and  arrangements  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  in  connection  with,  or  at,  the  trials. 

19.  The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  add,  to  alter,  amend  or  delete  any  of 
these  regulations. 

20.  A  minimum  depth  of  furrow  for  each  field  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges.  No 
entrant  may  plough  to  less  than  that  depth.  The  observer  will  make  frequent  measure- 
ments of  the  depth,  using  the  special  instrument  provided,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
correct  depth  not  being  reached  will  order  the  tractor  to  be  stopped  and  the  plough  to 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

If  assistance,  other  than  that  of  the  operator  or  operators  declared  as  being 
necessary  to  run  the  tractor  and  the  plough,  be  necessary  to  effect  this  adjustment, 
the  number  of  man-minutes  for  assistance  so  employed  shall  be  recorded. 

21.  Each  entrant  shall  nominate  from  his  staff  in  attendance  at  the  trials  one 
person  who  shall  be  the  manager,  and  shall  receive  all  communications  from  the  field 
steward,  and  through  him  all  communications  to  the  field  steward  must  be  made. 

22.  No  cards,  printed  matter  or  other  advertisement  of  any  kind  to  be  carried 
hy  the  tractors  or  implement.  Each  tractor  will  be  known  by  a  number.  The  com- 
mittee will  provide  a  card  bearing  that  number,  and  that  card  only  shall  be  earned 
by  the  tractor  or  implement. 

23.  If  possible  during  the  trials  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  demonstration 
of  different  agricultural  implements  in  work,  and  space  will  be  allotted  for  exhibition 
of  machines  and  accessories,  if  full  requirements  are  stated  in  the  entry  form. 
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A'  .  •  :r\  form  L8  Oil  reference  a1  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  ami  may  be  consulted,  on  application  (refer 
S  \>>  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  up  this  matter  at  once,  and  all 

entries  must  reach  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  by  November  30  of  this  year. 

i  tiadian  tirms  if  so  desiring  might  transmit  the  entry  form  duly  filled  out  to 
'  •••  11  K  M.  Comim  reial  Agent,  the  Residency,  Cairo,  when  he  will  be  glad  to  have 
it  pieced  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  ministry. 


GREEK  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AND  OCTROI  DUTIES. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  July  20  contains  a  list  of  articles  as 
amended  by  the  Tar  ill'  Bill  introduced  into  the  Greek  Chamber  on  February  9,  the 
provisions  of  which  came  into  operation  as  from  that  date.  The  same  journal  in 
ts  issue  of  August  5  givea  a  summary  of  the  new  laws  relating  to  the  municipal 
octroi)  taxes  on  imported  goods.  The  municipal  tax  on  dutiable  goods  has  been 
fixed  at  25  per  cent  of  the  (State)  import  duty.  The  list  of  municipal  taxes  pay- 
able on  those  imported  goods  which  are  exempt  from  customs  duty,  as  well  as  the 
amended  tariff,  may  be  consulted  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch.  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

A  n  Sj  July  5,  1920. — In  view  of  the  interest  which  packers  of  fish  are 
fore'gn  markets  as  an  additional  outlet  for  their  products,  some 
Argentina  as  a  market  for  Canadian  fish  products  will  doubtless  be 
Republic  has  always  been  a  large  importer  of  dry-salted  fish  and 
roducts,  imports  under  these  heads  having  steadily  risen  in  pre-war 
tal  of  14,000,000  kilogrammes,  this  figure  representing  the  importation 
3t  of  the  pre-war  years,  1913.    Difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies,  conse- 
;   -time  conditions,  reduced  imports  during  succeeding  years  to  the  fol- 
lowing figures: — 


Years.  Kilogrammes. 

1914   10,101,720 

1915   8,929,652 

1916    7,335,145 

1917    5,587,884 

1918   3,724,360 


After  the  Armistice  imports  began  to  increase,  and  although  the  figures  for  all 
et  available,  the  imports  for  the  first  half  of  that  year  (2,213,925 
-  ate  that  the  trade  is  recovering,  and  information  gathered  from 
Other  sources  justifies  the  belief  that  before  long  Argentina  will  be  purchasing  dry- 
salted  fish  and  canned  fish  products  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

Th<  i  of  fish  products  consumed  locally  which  can  be  supplied  by  Cana- 

ri  and  curers  are  dry-salted  codfish,  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  sardines 
'n  oil,  and  oysters.  There  is  also  a  smaller  demand  for  salted  herrings  and  smoked 
herrings.    Other  kind-  of  canned  fish  products  can  also  be  sold  in  this  market. 

That  Canadian  fish  products  are  readily  saleable  on  this  market  has  been  proved 
by  the  results  obtained  from  the  few  direct  shipments  which  have  been  made,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  larjre  and  permanent  outlet  for  fish  products  can  be 
secured  if  a  determined  effort  is  made. 
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VALUE    OF   ARGENTINE  MARKET. 

The  appended  figures,  extracted  from  the  official  publications,  show  the  importa- 
tion into  Argent:na  of  dry-salted  and  canned  fish  products  during  1913  and  subse- 
quent years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  item  "  Fish  in  Pickle  and  Pressed  "  includes 
sardines  in  bulk,  the  packing  of  which  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Canned 
salmon  and  lobster  is  doubtless  included  under  the  heading  "  Conserved  fish  in  tins," 
together  with  any  other  canned  fish  product  not  specially  mentioned. 


i  of 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Sardines  in  oil. 

4,984,616 

2,629,193 

2,592,985 

3,163,816 

1,861,349 

1,418,641 

970,572 

Codfish  whole.  .    .  . 

5,335,739 

4,455,396 

3,788,563 

2,035,448 

1,872,347 

615,627 

611,800 

Fish  in  pickle  and 

pressed  

1,383,653 

1,363,661 

1,204,145 

909,162 

1,100,570 

833,411 

280,630 

Conserved    fish  in 

1,421,712 

947,275 

696,987 

798,224 

435,033 

647,258 

221,735 

Anchovies  in  pickle 

77,517 

73,600 

84,423 

72,701 

111,230 

7'8,527 

88,244 

Herrings,  smoked,  i.n 

cases  

85,539 

58,995 

52,465 

25,104 

570 

9,616 

Codfish,     cut.  . 

297,807 

180,337 

181,356 

132,949 

62,329 

7,128 

6,620 

Herrings,  smoked,  in 

kegs  

20 

840 

6,624 

2,016 

507 

60 

1,996 

278,773 

248,685 

260,348 

66,890 

45,144 

10 

19 

112,810 

143,738 

61,756 

128,835 

98,825 

96,698 

12,693 

13,978,186 

10,101,720 

8,929,652 

7,335,145 

5,587,904 

3,724,360 

2,203,925 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  of  the  several  kinds  of  canned  fish  imported 
into  the  Republic  is  shown  below,  the  figures  quoted  being  those  relating  to  imports 
during  1913,  which  has  been  selected  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  as  being  a 
normal  year: — 

Kilogrammes. 


Sardines — 

Total  imports   4,984,616 


Spain   3,198,313 

Norway   1,041,194 

Portugal   248,000 

France   223,093 

Codfish,  whole — 

Total  imports   5,335,739 


Norway   3,648,328 

United  Kingdom   1,078,888 

Germany   460,453 

United  States   35,995 

Fish,  in  pickle  and  pressed — 

Total  imports   1,383,653 


Spain   785,883 

Holland   206.17S 

Germany   190,494 

Italy   154,074 

Conserved  fish  in  tins — 

Total  imports   1,421,712 


Spain   447,277 

Italy   408,771 

United  Ki-ngdom   204,978 

United  States   149,926 

France   90^623 

Canada   72,384 

Anchovies  in  pickle — 

Total  imports   77,897 


Italy   43,139 

Spain   34,718 
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ooi  ntries  of  origin. — Continued. 


Kilogrammes. 


//•   •»•!•;>.  smoked,  in  cases — 

Total  Imports   85,539 


1'nited  Kingdom   79,129 

(H'rmuny   3,778 

Italy   1,'980 

Codfish,  cut — 

Total  Imports   297.807 


Norway   208,140 

Germany   74,416 

United  Kingdom  .   5,688 

Herrings,  smoked,  in  kegs — 

Total  Imports   20 


Holland   20 

Stockfish — 

Total  Imports   278,773 


Norway   203,732 

Germany   42,833 

Italy    14,529 

Oysters —  f 

Total  imports   212,810 


United  States   98.065 


DETAIL  OF  IMPORTS. 


Th  -;m'5  of  imports  of  canned  fish  reproduced  above,  while  valuable  as 

showing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Republic,  countries  of  origin,  etc.,  do  not 
furnish  exporters  with  information  regarding  certain  classes  of  canned  fish  which 
can  be  exported  from  the  Dominion  on  a  large  scale:  salmon  and  lobster,  for  example, 
are  not  mentioned.  In  order  to  ascertain  just  what  are  the  classes  of  canned  fish 
imported  into  the  Republic,  a  careful  examination  has  been  made  of  the  manifests 
f  every  ship  entering  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  from  January  1  to  June  30  of  the 
current  year.  The  information  thus  obtained,  supplemented  by  indications  received 
from  importers,  justifies  the  estimate  that  the  imports  of  the  several  classes  of  canned 
fish  for  the  current  year  will  be  approximately: — 


Sardines  in  oil,  tins  of  150  to  500  grammes   159,500  cases. 

Codfish,    in   boxes   of   100    lbs   77,800  boxes. 

Herrings  salted  in  barrels  or  in  cans   47,670  packages. 

Salmon                                                                                           .    ..  29,950  cases. 

Stock  fish,  boxes  40  to  45  Kg   14,860  boxes. 

Pressed  sardines,  small  drums   6,900  drums. 

Lobster   6,440  cases. 

Herrings,  smoked,  in  tins  ^  ..  5,500  cases. 

Tunny  fish   2,800  cases. 

Oysters   1,200  cases. 

Chicken  haddies   950  cases. 


I  Qtities  imported  during  the  six  months  in  question  came  to  the  order  of 

consignees  in  all,  most  of  whom  are  wholesale  grocers;  certain  quantities  came 

to  the  order  of  general  merchants  and  export  trading  companies,  whilst  a  few  cases 

were  sent  to  the  order  of  commission  agents. 


PACKING. 

From  inspections  of  wholesale  grocers'  showrooms,  and1  in  response  to  inquiries, 
ihe  following  information  regarding  packing  has  been  obtained: — 

Sardine*  in  tins  range  in  size  from  150  grammes  to  500  grammes  (28  grammes= 
1  ounce;.  The  size  most  sold  is  the  180  to  200-grammes  size.  A  case  of  Spanish 
sardines  usually  contains  40  tins,  but  Norwegian  packers  are  using  a  case  containing 
100  tins  and  this  is  now  the  most  popular  sized  case.  Six  or  seven-ounce  tins  and 
100  tins  to  a  case  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  style  of  packing  for  sardines. 
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The  Norwegian  method  of  lithographing  sardine  cans  instead  of  labelling  them 
has  much  to  commend  it.  When  labels  are  used,  considerable  trouble  and  loss  can  be 
caused  by  a  leakage  of  oil  from  a  blown  can;  in  fact  one  blown  can  may  damage  the 
labels  of  the  contents  of  a  whole  case.  The  key  opener  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  can  by  means  of  a  tinplate  clip,  fastened  with  a  drop  of  solder,  and  the  tins  are 
packed  tightly  into  a  close-fitting  case. 


Lithographed  tin  container.    Spanish  origin. 


Codfish,  whole,  dry  salted,  comes  in  tin-lined  cases  containing  45  to  50  kilo- 
grammes. A  small  percentage  of  the  imports  relate  to  cut,  dry-salted  codfish;  this 
tfish  is  bound,  cut  into  oblong  pieces,  and  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  boxes 
containing  10  kg.  and  20  kg. 

Salted  herrings-  are  packed  in  barrels,  60,  120  and  240  fish  to  a  barrel,  and  also 
in  tins  of  12,  24  and  50  fish,  packed  in  cases  containing  56,  24  and  12  tins  respectively. 

Salmon  was  sold  before  the  war  in  1-pound  tails,  but  the  demand  now  is  almost 
entirely  for  ^-pound  flats;  48  tins  go  to  a  case. 

Stockfish  arrives  in  tin-lined  wooden  cases  containing  45  to  50  kilogrammes. 


/  /»■ 1  /)/■:  ,i  \  n  co.\i\ii:i:vi: 
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NORWEGIAN  STOCKFISH. 

Pre>sed  sardines  are  sold  by  weight  in  the  retail  stores.  They  are  packed  in 
..u. wooden  kegs  about  twelve  inches  In  beighl  and  some  eight  or  nine  in  eircum- 


Norwegian  stockfish. 


ference.    Similar-sized  tine  are  also  used  as  containers.    The  fish  are  laid  in  the  tin 
-with  the  tails  converging  to  the  centre  and  the  heads  pointing  towards  the  outer 
Each  keg  or  tin  carries  from  400  to  500  fish  with  a  sprinkling  of  tomato  paste 

or  oil. 


\ 
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P.RESSED  SARDINES. 

Lobster  is  sold  in  ^-pound  and  1-pound  flats,  48  1-pound  tins  and  96  £-pound  tins 
to  a  case. 


Pressed  sardines 


Smoked  herrings  come  in  tins  of  12,  24  and  50  fish  packed  in  cases  containing 
56,  24  and  12  tins  respectively. 


c  *  E,  WORTON 

.IOMPOI1YKNGI.AMD.  V 


Salmon  and  lobster,  presumably  of  Canadian  origin,  sold  under  a  locally  registered  label  and  an 

English  label  respectively. 
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LABELLING  OF  CANS. 

1'  stated  elsewhere  thai  sardine  can  be  shipped  without  any  adhesive  label, 
but  t  •  graphing  oa  the  tin  should  approximate  to  the  subjoined  suggestions  for 

other  fish  products:    An  attractively-coloured  .lithographed  label 
d  carrying  an  illustration  of  the  contents  of  the  can.   In  a  cosmopolitan 
country  Buch  as  this  a  verbal  description  of  the  contents  does  not  convey  so  clear  an 
pictorial  representation.    The  descriptive  matter,  if  a'ny,  should  be  in 
ad  the  words  "  Kl  Canada"  or  "  Canadiense "  should  be  given  prominence 
ss  ble.     In  addition  to  the  Lithographed  label  a  small  printed  label  should  be 
ached  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  can.  hearing  the  words,  in  English:  "Packed 
•  Ci  oada,  net  weight  of  contents  .  ...  grammes."    This  last  is  essential. 

SELLING!  CONNECTIONS. 

Exporters  of  fish  can  hardly  expect  to  establish  business  relations  with  importers; 
mpetitors  in  other  countries  are  approaching  the  wholesale  grocers,  who  are 
porters  of  fish  products,  through  local  representatives,  and  Canadian  exporters 
mu8l  place  themselves  on  a  parity  with  their  competitors  in  this  respect  if  any  large 
volume  of  trade  is  to  be  secured.    It  is  not  always  easy  for  an  exporter  to  get  into 
•  uch  with  a  suitable  local  agent,  but  there  are  a  number  of  English-speaking  manu- 
p<  re?  representatives  engaged  in  calling  on  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  the 
ervices  of  tld-  office  are  available  to  exporters  who  desire  to  form  a  local  connection. 
P(  rhaps  the  best  way  to  initiate  export  business  to  Argentina  is  for  the  exporter  to 
down  a  small  shipment  to  a  local  agent  on  consignment,  thus  enabling  him  to 
■ertain  number  of  eases  with  each  wholesale  house,  also  on  consignment.  If 
these  cases  are  disposed  of,  the  agent  would  solicit  signed  orders  which 
'    lid  be  forwarded  to  the  exporter,  together  with  bank  references  and  information 
on  the  financial  standing  of  the  importer.    Goods  should  be  invoiced  direct  to  the 
Importer  in  Canadian  dollars,  and  documents  would  be  forwarded  through  a  Cana- 
dian hank  for  delivery  to  the  customer  with  a  sight  draft  or  90  days'  draft  attached 
case  might  be.    Xow  that  ocean  freight  rates  are  readily  obtainable  in  Canada, 
only  c.i.f.  prices  should  be  quoted. 

IMPORT  REGULATIONS. 

The  Argentine  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  food  products 
rted  for  consumption  is  the  "  Departmento    Nacional    de    Higiene."  This 
tment  formulated  a  set  of  internal  regulations  which  were  sanctioned  in  1914, 
regulat;ons  are  supposed  to  be  in  force  to-day.     They  provide  for  the 
of  consignments  of  fish  products  imported  for  consumption.    A  permit 
for  entry  is  required,  which  is  only  granted  after  inspection.    Should  there  exist 
any  doubt  or  suspicion  of  decomposition,  samples  are  extracted  and  submitted  to 
The  inspection  and  analysis  being  favourable,  a  "  suitable  for  consump- 
tion "  certificate  is  issued,  without  the  presentation  of  which  the  customs  authorities 
will  not  pernrt  the  entry  of  any  consignment  of  food  products.    The  entry  is  pro- 
1  of  any  consignment  found  not  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  to  con- 
rain  colouring  matter,  antiseptics,  or  other  substances  considered  noxious  to  the 
he  Ith.    Some  of  the  more  important  regulations  are  reproduced  below: — 

Art.  343. — The  packing  labels  of  -products  introduced  into  the  country  must  indicate  clearly 
the  nature  and  weight  in  kilogrammes  of  the  product,  manufacturer  and  origin,  and  if  required 

the  date  of  manufacture.  ! 

Art.  344. — The  weight  expressed  on  the  label  must  be  the  net  weight  of  the  contents. 

Art.  345. — The  tin  or  other  metal  cans  used  in  the  preservation  of  the  product  must  be 
tinned  inside  with  fine  tin.  The  tin  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  uniform  and  must  not  con- 
tain any  cohesive  solution,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  proper  preservation  of  the  product.  The 
metal  employed  in  the  interior  solderings  of  the  cans  must  also  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Art.  346. — Fine  tin  will  be  considered  as  that  which  does  not  contain  more  than  1% 
(one  per  oenl )  of  lead,  nor  more  than  five  milligrammes  of  aresenic  or  antimony. 
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Art  347  — Metal  recipients  or  other  materials  used  in  the  preparation,  preservation,  or 
transport  of  .alimentary  substances,  must  be  such  as  will  not  be  shown  by  analysis  to  contain 
any  substances  considered  noxious  to  the  health. 

Art.  348. — iCans  which  show  signs  of  having  been  opened,  or  of  the  contents  having  been 
re-sterilized,  as  can  be  detected  by  the  solder  marks  and  the  organoleptic  character  of  the 
contents,  will  be  immediately  rejected. 

Art.  349. — Tins  or  wrappings  which  show  signs  of  baving  been  opened  or  manipulated 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying,  altering  or  prolonging  the  conservation  of  the  product,  wall  be 
immediately  rejected. 

Art.  350. — Tins  with  pierced  lids,  caused  by  decomposition  or  production  of  gases  inside 
the  tin,  will  be  rejected  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  lids  should  either  be  flat  or  offer  a  con- 
cave surface  caused  by  the  vacuum  produced  during  the  sterlization. 

In  the  case  of  bottles  or  other  recipients  there  should  be  no  formation  of  gases  or  other 
change  noticeable  or  otherwise  they  will  be  rejected. 

Art.  351. — Any  other  accessory  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  for  the  security  or  pro- 
tection of  the  conserves  and  which  comes  into  contact  with  them  must  not  contain  any  sub- 
stance considered  noxious  to  the  health. 

Art.  352. — In  the  wrappings,  such  as  tin  foil,  paper,  cloth  or  any  other  covering  which 
serves  as  a  protection  and  which  adheres  to  the  product  must  not  contain  any  noxious  sub- 
stance, nor  colouring  matter  of  mineral  or  coal  tar  origin. 

Art.  353. — Foodstuffs,  whether  in  tins  or  not,  must  present  all  the  organoleptic  properties 
corresponding  to  a  wholesome  state  of  preservation  and  must  not  contain  any  substances  cap- 
able of  diminishing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  product  or  antiseptic  or  colouring  matter  or 
chemical  product. 

Art.  354. — Where  the  contents  of  the  can  are  liable  to  decomposure  after  having  been 
opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  compulsory  to  indicate,  by  means  of  a  small  label,  that  the 
product  is  for  immediate  consumption. 

Art.  355. — Common  salt,  vinegar,  oil,  dripping,  sugar  or  vegetable  condiments,  as  well  as 
charcoal  utilized  in  the  preservation  of  alimentary  products,  must  not  contain  any  impurities 
which  might  cause  decomposition. 

Art.  356. — The  preservatives  and  antiseptic  substances  prohibited  in   the  elaboration  of 
alimentary  iproducts  are  the  following: — 
Roric  acid  and  borates, 
Hydrofloric  acid  and  its  salts, 
Salioilic  acid  and  its  salts, 
(Benzoic  acid  and  its  salts, 
Sacharine  or  other  edulcolouring  matters. 
(Mineral  or  artificial  colouring  matter  used  in  external  wrappings  and  which  comes  into 
contact  with  the  alimentary  products. 

Art.  329. — If  within  four  days  after  having  been  declared  unfit  for  consumption,  the 
alimentary  product  should  not  have  been  re-embarked,  the  custom  house  authorities  shall 
proceed  to  destroy  same  by  burning. 

Art.  330. — In  case  a  consignment  should  be  found  to  be  partially  in  the  conditions  expressed 
in  Article  328,  entry  will  be  permitted  only  of  such  products  as  have  been  found  to  be  whole- 
some, the  separation  of  which  must  be  effected  by  the  interested  party  in  the  presence  of  the 
officials  nominated  for  the  purpose.  Should  it  not  be  convenient  to  the  interested  party  to 
follow  this  course  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  goods  affected,  the  whole  consignment 
will  then  be  destroyed. 

The  internal  regulations  quoted  above,  however,  are  not  being  enforced  in  their 
ent'rety.  In  practice  it  is  sufficient  that  a  consignment  of  canned  fish  should  pre- 
sent a  wholesome  appearance  and  not  contain  colouring  matter  or  preservatives,  that 
the  net  contents  in  grammes  should  be  stated,  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second 
blowhole  in  a  can.  A  second  blowhole  in  a  can  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  health 
authorities  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  sign  of  decomposition  and  subsequent 
resterilization.  Explanat'ons  have  been  offered  tending  to  demonstrate  that  a 
second  blowhole  is  not  necessarily  a  consequence  of  resterilization,  but  the  authori- 
ties still  regard  consignments  containing  such  cans  with  suspicion. 

The  municipality  of  the  c;ty  of  Buenos  Aires  has  recently  been  actively  pur- 
suing a  "  pure  food  99  campaign.  It  has  recently  sanctioned  a  new  ordinance  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  preserved  vegetables  and  foodstuffs.  This  ordinance  does  not  as 
yet  apply  to  canned  fish  products,  but  it  is  expected  that  its  scope  will  be  extended 
to  include  all  preserved  foodstuffs.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  the  class 
of  oil  used  5n  contents  will  have  to  be  clearly  stated,  also  the  net  weight  of  contents 
in  grammes.  Copies  of  the  National  Department  of  Health  Internal  Regulations 
and  the  new  ordinance  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  regulating  the  sale  of 
preserved  vegetables  and  foodstuffs  can  be  consulted  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  reference  file  No.  T.C. -1-104. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  150  Argentine  importers  of  canned  fish  can  also 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  file  No.  T.C. -1-104. 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 
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VI 11. 

The  Industries  of  Roumania. 

Agriculture,  petroleum  and  timber  are  pre-eminently  the  three  leading  industries 
Greater  Roumania,  providing  occupation  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  and 
products  which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Eoumanian  export 
trade  before  the  war.    The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  was  an  important 
industry  in  Old  Roumania,  bul  most  of  the  factories  are  now  unable  to  operate 
wing  to  the  lack  of  raw  material.    The  iron  industry  is  developed  to  a  certain  extent 
rania  and  this  province  lias  important  coal  deposits.   Manufacturing  indus- 
trj  was  making  considerable  progress  in  Roumania  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  the  most  notable  development  being  in  the  flour,  textile,  paper, 
■  i  men!  and  leather  industries.   In  spite  of  this  development  in  manufacturing  indus- 
sploitation  of  the  agricultural,  oil,  and  timber  resources  of  Roumania  will 
•   r  -miii   time  ;  >  c  une  the  foundation  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Over  tour-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Roumania  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Their  iefly  directed  to  the  raising  of  cereals,  about  84  per  cent  of  the 

tivated  area  being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Before  the  war  Roumania  was 
one  of  the  principal  grain-exporting  countries  ranking  after  Russia,  the  United 
Si  '  a  and  Canada.  In  the  production  of  wheat  Roumania  was  seventh  among  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Roumanian  agriculture  first  received  an  impetus  in  1829  when 
ening  of  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardenelles  to  world  commerce 
afforded  its  products  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  Western  Europe.  From  that  date 
ivas  steady  development  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  a  decline  in  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  other  stock. 

The  average  annual  export  of  wheat  for  the  five-year  period  1909-14  was  49,747,100 
R    ;  mania  is  a  country  which  exported  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  wheat 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grown  in  normal  years  being  shipped  abroad, 
principally  to  Antwerp.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  maize  (corn)  is  the  staple  diet 
tout  three-fourths  of  the  population,  who  rarely  consume  bread.   During  the  five- 
period  1911-15  corn  was  raised  on  approximately  34  per  cent  of  the  total  cul- 
tivated area  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  while  wheat  crops  accounted  for  about  31-5  per 
cent.    A  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  total  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  exported 
abroad  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1913: — 

Productior  -Export 

[Bushels.  Bushels. 

Wheat   80,882,350  42,373,490 

Corn   122,249,645  38,758,228 

In  spite  of  the.  large  domestic  consumption,  Roumania  was  the  leading  corn- 
exporting  country,  the  export  from  this  source  surpassing  that  from  the  United 
States  and  Russia  during  the  period  1909-14. 

The  other  cereals,  which  Roumania  shipped  abroad,  were  barley,  oats,  rye  and 
millet.  The  following  figures  show  the  total  production  and  export  of  these  cereals 
from  Old  Roumania  in  1913: — 

Production  Export 
Bushels.  Bushels. 


Barlev   22,767,007  11,882,458 

Oats   34,138,442  6,384,154 

Rye   3,605,111  2,432,095 

Millet   1,655,578  545,550. 
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The  total  cultivated  area  of  Old  Roumania  in  normal  times  was  approximately 
15,000,000  acres,  of  which  84  per  cent  was  utilized  for  cereal  production.  The  remain- 
der of  the  cultivated  area  was  given  over  to  the  growing  of  natural  and  artificial 
grasses  (1,460,000  acres) ;  rape  seed  (200,000  acres) ;  grapes  (200,000  acres) ;  beans 
(110,000  acres);  flax  (68,000  acres);  peas  (62,000  acres);  beet  roots  (33,000  acres); 
tobacco  (27,000  acres);  and  potatoes  (30,000  acres).  The  production  in  1913  of  the 
principal  of  these  crops  was  as  follows : — 


Tons. 

Rapeseed   59,027 

Flax   15,087 

Beans   152..268 

Peas   28,779 


Tons. 

Potatoes   97,604 

Beetroots   282,364 

Tobacco   9,498 

Wine.,  hectolitres  .  .    .  .  1,518,883 

(33,475,426  gallons). 


YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Old  Roumania  was  before  the  war  a  little 
less  than  18  bushels.  Roumania  is  therefore  behind  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  application  of  agricultural  science.    Artificial  fertilizers  are  employed  to  a 


Group  of  Roumanian  Peasants. 

small  extent  only  on  the  large  estates.  Thus  in  1913  the  importation  into  Roumania  of 
artificial  phosphates  amounted  to  only  758,600  pounds  and  that  of  saltpetre  and  potash 
salts  to  561,000  pounds.  With  a  more  general  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  and  the 
extension  of  irrigation,  the  production  of  cereals  in  Roumania  could  be  greatly 
increased. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Stock  raising  was  formerly  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Roumanians,  when  the 
country  was  under  the  Turkish  rule,  but  with  the  steady  increase  of  cereal  cultiva- 
tion the  number  of  live  stock  has  declined.  Sheep  raising  is  still,  however,  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  domestic  economy  and  the  Alphine  meadows  of  the  Carpathians 
fnrn'sh  excellent  summer  pasture  for  large  flocks  of  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  and  horses. 
In  1916  the  number  of  horses,  mules  and  donkeys  in  Old  Roumania  was  estimated 
at  1,231,498,  horned  cattle  at  2,937,877  head„  sheep  at  7,810,809,  pigs  at  1,382,124, 
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and  g".->  •  ■'  The  tiermans  took  a  grout  number  of  live  stock  with  them 

j  evacuated  Roumania  in  L918,  and  the  Roumanians  in  their  turn  later 
obtained  cattle  and  other  Btobk  from  Hungary,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures 
of  the  number  of  live  stoek  of  dim-rent  kinds  at  present  in  the  country. 

I'.XI'OUT  OF  .UJUICU LTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

from  Roumania  in  L913  was  valued  at  $134,141,000,  of  which 
ivival<  and  derivatives  thereof  aeeounted  for  $89,682,400  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  export  of  vegetables,  flowers  and  parts  of  plants  was  valued  in  the  same  year  at 
-  |  o  i0,     It.   following  table  of  the  values  of  the  principal  agricultural  products 
L919  will  indicate  the  important  role  taken  by  agriculture  in  the  foreign 
eoiunieree  of  Koumania  : — 


$ 

$ 

Wheat  

■11,630,445 

771,048 

Corn  

23,152,905 

489,550 

9,668,225 

Nuts  

373,550 

Wluat  Hour  

6,808,823 

365,411 

Oats  

4,428,048 

Millet  

320,859 

Beans  

3,039,700 

224,955 

Rapeseed  

2,282,624 

iSkins    of    sheep  and 

Rye  

1,804,659 

goats  

261,579 

Eggs  

1,665,425 

Flax  aeed  

150,065 

Bran  of  cereals.  .  . 

1,166,411 

'Meat  

143,641 

FUTURE  EXPORTABLE  SURPLUS. 

I  ive  figures  apply  only  to  the  Old  Kingdom.    The  cultivation  of  cereals  is 

.j»cd  to  a  great  extent  in  the  new  territories  of  Roumania,.  especially  in 
rahia  and  the  Banat.    It  may  be  estimated  that  the  total  pre-war  production  of 
cereals  in  all  the  territories  now  comprising  Greater  Roumania  was  approximately 
'.000  tons,  of  which  about  46  per  cent  was  grown  in  the  Old  Kingdom.    On  the 
figures  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  cereals  which  should 
ble  for  export  from  Greater  Roumania,  when  normal  production  is  once 
ired,  is  5,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  an  export  from  the  Old  Kingdom 
in  1913  of  2,758,721  tons. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  NEW  TERRITORIES. 

Bessarabia  was  formerly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Russia- 
r  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  cereals  available  for  export  to  Western 
Europe  through  the  port  of  Odessa.    The  area  cultivated  with  cereals  is  estimated  at 
6,782,674  acres  and  the  annual  production  at  approximately  2,600,000  tons  (nearly 
i  bushels).    Corn  and  wheat  are  the  chief  crops  raised.    The  vineyards  of 
considerable  importance  and  occupy  an  area  of  about  106,000  acres. 
The  annual  production  of  wine  amounted  before  the  war  to  about  110,000,000  gallons. 
Fruit  culture  is  carried  on  in  Bessarabia  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Central  dis- 
tricts, the  annual  production  being  over  25,000  tons.    The  bulk  of  the  surplus  fruit, 
chiefly  grapes,  plums,  apples  and  nuts,  was  formerly  sent  to  the  large  Russian  towns. 
Other  agricultural  products  normally  available  for  export  from  Bessarabia  were  eggs, 
pigs,  wool  and  tobacco.    The  number  of  live  stock  in  Bessarabia  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  with  the  expansion  of  cereal  cultivation.    In  1918  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  376,851  horses,  484,000  horned  cattle,  1.318,718  sheep,  14,015  goats  and 
361,776  pigs. 

TRANSYLVANIA  AND  BANAT. 

The  total  value  before  the  war  of  the  annual  harvests  in  the  territories  of 
Greater  Roumania,  which  formerly  comprised  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
has  been  estimated  at  roughly  $209,000,000.    Wheat  was  grown  on  about  34-5  per 
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cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area  and  corn  on  nearly  32  per  cent.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and 
potatoes  were  also  important  crops.  The  surplus  grain  was  sent  chieflly  to  the  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  Austria  and  Germany. 

In  Transylvania  stock-raising  is  relatively  more  important  than  on  the  plains 
of  Banat  and  Crishiana,  where  cereal  cultivation  is  pre-eminent.  The  total  area 
cultivated  with  cereals  in  Transylvania  is  about  2,500,000  acres  and  the  annual 
production  about  1,355,000  tons,  of  which  724,000  tons  consisted  of  corn  and  543,000 
tons  of  wheat.  In  the  Banat  over  3,000,000  acres  are  utilized  for  cereals  and  the 
total  crop  realized  is  about  1,160,000  tons,  of  which  over  80  per  cent  consisted  of 
wheat.  Another  2,500,000  acres  are  devoted  to  cereals  in  the  provinces  of  Crishiana 
and  Maramuresh,  and  the  total  crop  in  1913  amounted  to  1,092,000  tons.  In  the 
mountainous  provice  of  Bucovina  cereals  are  grown  on  a  total  area  of  nearly  500,000 
acres,  yielding  an  annual  crop  of  about  250,000  tons.  Wheat  and  corn  are  raised 
in  about  equal  proportions  in  these  provinces.  Stock-raising  is  important  in  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  provinces  of  Roumania,  pasture  lands  comprising  almost 
36  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  in  these  provinces 
has  been  estimated  at  $253,654,972.  The  number  of  head  of  the  different  kinds  of 
live  stock  per  province  is  as  follows: — 

Horned 

cattle  Horses  iSheep.  Piers. 

Transylvania                               1,168,170  185,891  2,104,431  601,876 

Banat                                              483,256  318,059  1,185,796  646,698 

Crishiana  and  Maramuresh.          740,229  211,004  827,914  681,021 

Bucovina                                       242,400  50,925  176,190  131,183 


The  Roumanians  in  common  with  other  Latin  races  have  a  predilection  for 
viticulture,  and  grape  vines  are  cultivated  on  104,271  acres  in  the  Provinces  of 
Crishiana,  Banat,  Transylvania  and  Maramuresh.  The  normal  production  is  13,774,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  3,235,912  pounds  of  grapes,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  being  about 
$5,000,000  a  year. 

SIZE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPLOITATIONS. 

Up  to  the  present  Roumania  has  been  a  country  of  large  estates  and  small 
peasant  holdings  without  many  freehold  farms  of  moderate  size.  Nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  farm  lands  of  Old  Roumania  were  comprised  of  estates  of  over  250  acres,  while 
over  40  per  cent  consisted  of  holdings  of  less  than  25  acres.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  the  division  of  agricultural  property  in  Old  Roumania  in  1916. 


Percentage  of 

total  area  of 

Number  of 

Total  area 

farm 

lands. 

Extent  of  property. 

proprietors. 

acres. 

% 

Less  than  2.47  acres  

143,871 

244,982 

1 

.27 

From  2.47   to  12.35  acres  

600,693 

4,735,054 

24 

.47 

From  12.35  to  24.7  acres  

176,375 

2,809,466 

14 

.55 

Total  less  than  24.7  acres..  . 

920,939 

7,788,492 

40 

.29 

From  24.7  to  123.5  acres  

36,318 

1,519,003 

8 

.89 

From  123.5  to  247  acres  

2,405 

412,110 

2 

.13 

Total  from  24.7  to  247  

38,823 

1,931,113 

11 

.02 

From  247  to  1,235  acres  

3,314 

2,017,470 

10 

.43 

From  1,235  to  2,470  acres  

1,122 

1,903,617 

10 

.26 

Above  2,470  acres  

949 

5,411,478 

27 

.90 

Total  above  1,235  acres  

2.071 

7,315,095 

38 

.16 

965,047 

19,333,186 

100 

.00 

Most  of  the  large  estates  in  the  Old  Kingdom  were  situated  on  the  plains  of  the 
Danube  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Rivers  Sireth  and  Pruth  in  Moldavia.  Large 
estates  were  not  so  frequent  in  the  Carpathian  provinces  and  the  Dobrudja.  These 
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luri:  -  were  in  reality  a  survival  of  feudal  times  and  the  Turkish  domination. 

Hie  lot  o£  tlu1  peasants  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  became 
\  more  difficult,  and  owing  to  their  small  holdings  they  were  unable  to 
in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  great  development  of  Roumanian  agri- 
[n  order  to  Beoure  the  necessities  of  life  the  peasants  had  generally  either 
ft]  pasture  and  arable  land  from  or  sell  their  labour  to  the  large  land- 
There  being  do  industry  to  compete  with  agriculture  in  the  labour  market, 
:ion  had  to  he  resorted  to  in  order  to  protect  the  peasants  from  the  extortions 
I     which  their  Bocial  and  economic  position  held  them  liable.    These  measures, 
:.  were  of  only  temporary  benefit  and  increasing  discontent  found  expression 
in  repeated  peasant  risings.    Expropriation  was  frequently  discussed  and  a  measure 
\  pass*  d  before  the  war,  but  it  remained  in  abeyance  until  the  situation  arising 
of  the  war  forced  the  Government  to  tackle  what  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  country. 

EXPROPRIATION  OF  THE  ESTATES. 

A.l  estates  of  over  247  acres  have  been  expropriated.    Land-owners  with  from 
1. _'".:>  acres  have  been  deprived  of  a  certain  amount  of  land  in  proportion,  to 
cut  of  their  holdings.    No  single  land-owner  will  be  allowed  to  retain  more 
.>  acres  in  his  possession,  although  certain  exceptions  are  made  in  the  case 
having  dependents.    The  expropriated  land  was  first  handed  over  to  the 
associations  to  cultivate,  these  associations  being  managed  by  representatives 
peasants,  the  village  priests,  schoolmasters,  etc.    This  arrangement  was  found 
be  nn satisfactory  as  the  associations  had  little  influence  over  the  individual 
-.and  the  latter  first  of  all  devoted  attention  to  the  fields  they  already  owned 
I  only  later,  if  they  had  time,  to  the  common  land.    The  present  Government 
re  decided  to  distribute  the  expropriated  land  as  soon  as  possible  among  the 
sants  and  agricultural  workers.    The  principle  was  adopted  of  distribution  only 
se  actually  working  on  the  land.    The  basis  of  allotment  was  fixed  at  5  hectares 
or  L2*35  acres;  thus  a  peasant  owning  3  hectares  receives  2  hectares  of  expropriated 
land  and  so  on.    Peasants  with  more  than  5  hectares  receive  no  additional  land. 
Those  receiving  land  are  obliged  to  recompense  the  State  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 
The  hnid  expropriated  amounts  to  approximately  5,000,000  acres.    This  land  is  now 
M  7,  11*20),  being  distributed,  and  already  it  is  feared  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
land  for  allotment  on  the  above  basis. 

In  the  new  territories  of  Roumania  large  estates  are  also  frequent.    Nearly  45 
cultivated  area  of  Bessarabia  is  comprised  of  estates  of  more  than 
247  acres  in  extent.    In  Transylvania,  Crishiana  and  Banat,  the  expropriation  has 
been  largely  a  racial  question,  since  the  large  estates  were  practically  all  in  the  hands 
of  Is  era  of  Hungarian  nationality.    Thus  in  Transylvania  8,435  owners  of  large 

and  medium  estates,  or  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
1  27  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  farm  lands.  Among  these  estate  owners 
there  were  209  of  Roumanian  nationality,  of  whom  only  35  had  large  estates.  On 
the  other  hand  the  peasants,  most  of  whom  are  Roumanians,  owned  about  38  per  cent 
of  the  total  farm  area.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  Roumanian  population 
of  Transylvania  had  less  than  12  acres  per  family. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EXPROPRIATION. 

The  expropriation  of  the  large  estates  in  Greater  Roumania  is  of  great  interest 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
The  Roumanian  estates  were  well  equipped  with  up-to-date  machines.  The  estate 
owners  as  a  result  of  the  expropriation  are  commencing  to  liquidate  a  part  of  their 
equipment  and  binders,  threshing  outfits,  and  other  machines  are  being  offered  for 
sale  at  low  prices.    The  writer  interviewed  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  5,000  acres,  who 
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stated  that  he  had  five  complete  threshing  outfits  for  sale,  in  addition  to  seeders, 
binders,  mowers,  etc.  He  said  his  case  was  typical  of  many  others.  The  peasants 
on  the  other  hand  with  farms  of  an  average  of  12  acres  will  not  be  able  to  use 
machinery  to  the  same  extent  as  the  estate  owners.  There  is  a  tendency  for  greater 
co-operation  among  peasants,  but  its  field  is  limited.  Although  in  large  measure 
a  passing  phase,  the  effect  of  the  expropriation  on  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery 
should  be  carefully  taken  into  consideration  by  Canadian  exporters. 

TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
VI. 

GREEK  INDUSTRIES. 

Greece  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  War  of  Independence  could  claim 
only  two  or  three  small  industries  and  these  were  mainly  connected  with  agriculture. 
Here  and  there  might  he  found  a  flour  mill  along  the  banks  of  a  river  or  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  ravine,  where  was  ground  the  grain  raised  by  the  farmer.  In  the  second 
place  there  was  the  domestic  spinning  and  weaving  industry  carried  on  by  the  country 
women  folk,  and  finally  there  was  the  rude  plough-making  of  the  farmer  who  fashioned 
fome  crude  type  of  instrument  similar  to  the  kind  spoken  of  in  the  classical  works  of 
Hesiod.  Such  was  the  industry  of  Greece  ninety  years  ago.  Gradually,  however,  a 
few  industries  began  to  spring  up,  especially  at  Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  which  have 
become  the  leading  manufacturing  centres  of  Greece.  In  1850  these  two  cities 
counted  7  industrial  plants;  in  1880,  2(2;  in  1900,  63;  and  in  1910,  9'2. 

Even  though  to-day  the  Greek  nation  is  pronouncedly  a  country  of  agriculture 
and  traders,  yet  it  is  not  without  important  industrial  enterprises.  The  writer  was 
given  a  carte  blanche  by  the  Minister  of  National  Economy  to  visit  the  various 
Greek  manufacturing  establishments,  and  in  his  short  tour  with  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Industry  was  surprised  to  see  the  industrial  activity  in  evidence  and  to  note  in 
some  cases  the  splendid  factories  and  the  up-to-date  equipment. 

According  to  the  last  industrial  census,  viz.,  that  of  1917,  it  was  estimated  that 
Greece  possessed  2,213  industrial  establishments  employing  altogether  36,124  hands 
and  producing  in  that  year  goods  valued  at  872,2)94,308  drachmas.  Of  this  number 
1.591  manufactories  were  in  Old  Greece,  giving  employment  to  2<6,897  operators. 
Plant  installation  was  valued  at  208,980,059  drachmas  and  output  at  70'5,621,365 
drachmas.  The  remaining  number  of  factories,  or  62i2,  were  operating  in  New 
Greece  with  9,227  workers  and  producing  goods  valued  at  16,6,672,943  drachmas. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  OF  1917. 

This  census  of  1917  divides  the  industrial  establishments  of  Greece  into  three 
categories:  (a)  small,  employing  one  to  five  operators;  (b)  medium,  employing  6  to 
25;  and  (c)  large,  employing  a  minimum  of  26.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that 
Greece  possessed  1,188  small1  plants  engaging  3,579  workmen  or  an  average  of  three 
workmen.  The  plant  installation  in  class  a  is  valued  at  28,567,400  drachmas  or  an 
average  of  24,046  drachmas  per  plant.  The  annual  production  of  this  class  amounts 
to  106,550,0!25  drachmas  or  29,775  drachmas  per  workman. 

Category  b  shows  that  in  1917  there  were  743  medium-sized  factories  giving  work 
to  8,845  labourers  or  an  average  of  12  workmen  per  plant.  The  value  of  the  installa- 
tions is  estimated  at  08,447,019  drachmas,  or  an  average  of  90,776  drachmas  for  each 
medium-sized  establishment.  The  annual  production  of  this  second  category  is 
stated  to  be  250,794,800  drachmas,  or  28,343  drachmas  per  unit. 
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[fl  rj  C  (i.e.,  the  large  factories)  are  placed  by  the  census  282  manufac- 

tories with  -."'.TOO  worunien  in  all.  or  an  average  of  84  operators  per  plant.  The 
■verage  installation  is  valued  at  579,287  drachmas  or  a  total  installation  of  163,349,- 
218  drachmas.  The  value  of  the  products  produced  in  the  establishments  classified 
.  amounts  to  M  I. :»!:'.  17:;  drachmas  annually,  or  21,727  drachmas  per 
workman. 

PKIiClONTAfiES. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  percentages  which  the  value  of  the  respective 
.  the  value  of  productions  and  the  number  of  workmen  bear  to  the  total 
number  of  enterprises  in  each  category. 

Value  of  Value  of 

Workmen.  Installation.  Products. 


Manufactories.  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Large   65.60  62.75  58.84 

Medium   24.50  26.28  28.95 

Small   9.90  10.97  12.21 


r\(  r.s  vnoi  r  the  various  industries. 

Lowing  tables,  which  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Tsoudero's  work  on  Economic 
Greece,  are  interesting  as  they  subdivide  the  foregoing  three  categories  into  the 
■'  ctive  Industrie-,  showing  the  number  of  factories  in  each  group,  the  number  of 
workmen,  the  value  of  installations,  the  values  of  output  as  well  as  the  relative  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  different  industries  in  each  category. 


Small  Industrial  Plants. 


No.  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Relative  Position 

Kind  of 

Manufac- 

No. of 

Installation 

Products 

Install- 

Pro- 

Manufactories. 

tories. 

Workmen. 

(drachmas). 

(drachmas). 

ation. 

ducts. 

805 

2,275 

16,916,700 

87,041,250 

1 

1 

Leather  

73 

240 

1,190,500 

2,589,000 

7 

4 

Chemical  

46 

216 

3,190,500 

6,693,800 

2 

2 

Lumber  

70 

209 

1,021,000 

2,058,600 

8 

5 

Building  material   .  . 

42 

159 

1,066,000 

1,695,400 

6 

6 

Printing  and  paper. 

49 

155 

1,072,500 

946,000 

5 

8 

46 

148 

1,323,000 

1,366,575 

4 

7 

47 

143 

673,000 

3,655,000 

9 

3 

5 

19 

2,203,000 

118,600 

3 

10 

Cigarette  

5 

15 

71,000 

186,000 

10 

9 

Clothing  

Metallurgical  

Total  

1,188 

3,579 

28,567,400 

106,550,025 

Medium  Industrial  Plants. 

No.  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Relative  Position 

Kind  of 

Manufac- 

No. of 

Installation 

Products 

Install- 

Pro- 

Manufactories. 

tories. 

Workmen. 

(drachmas). 

(drachmas). 

ation. 

ducts. 

Alimentary  i 

367 

4,206 

38,125,962 

185,956,900 

1 

1 

Chemical  

64 

861 

8,002,557 

24,084,460 

2 

2 

Paper  and  printing  . 

56 

695 

5,423,200 

2,429,500 

3 

8 

58 

669 

3,488,000 

4,958,700 

4 

5 

53 

582 

2,168,600 

4,406,600 

7 

6 

45 

537 

3,446,000 

13,324,000 

5 

3 

38 

533 

1,650,700 

4,391,100 

8 

7 

Building  material    .  . 

27 

267 

1,589,500 

1,428,500 

9 

9 

Clothing  

11 

191 

856,000 

1,400,000 

10 

10 

Electric  

10 

138 

3,838,500 

905,000 

6 

11 

10 

124 

313,000 

550,050 

11 

12 

Metallurgical  

2 

42 

6,960,000 

4 

743 

8,845 

68,447,010 

250,794,810 
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Large  Industrial  Plants. 


No.  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Relative  Position 

Kind  of 

Manufac- 

No. of 

Installation 

Products 

Install- 

Pro- 

Manufactories 

tories 

Workmen. 

(drachmas) . 

(drachmas) . 

ation. 

ducts. 

Textile 

88 

10,004 

34,361,756 

72,558,900 

2 

2 

Alimentary 

72 

43,432,000 

337,146,000 

1 

1 

Cigarette 

13 

2^319 

1,678,000 

14,384,983 

11 

6 

28 

2,003 

15,073,405 

20,828,800 

4 

5 

Chemical  

22 

1,890 

26,605,409 

21,082,400 

3 

3 

Building  material   .  . 

14 

867 

10,046,000 

15,012,150 

6 

7 

Leather  

16 

776 

4,215,000 

20,280,000 

8 

4 

Paper  and  printing  . 

12 

767 

4,115,320 

4,019,000 

9 

9 

Electric  

4 

532 

14,857,328 

2,190,000 

5 

10 

10 

444 

1,815,000 

4,440,000 

10 

8 

2 

232 

1,150,000 

1,300,000 

12 

12 

Metallurgical  

1 

211 

6,000,000 

1,707,240 

7 

11 

Total  

282 

23,700 

163,349,218 

514,949,473 

LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAPITALIZATION. 

The  province  of  Greece  which  is  most  pronouncedly  industrial  is  the  Department 
of  Attica  which  contains  47  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workmen,  62  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  plant  installations,  and  gives  60  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion. In  this  province  are  located  both  Piraeus  and  Athens,  which  together  possess 
120  "large"  establishments,  112  of  which  belong  entirely  to  Greeks,  5  to  foreign 
interests,  while  3  are  operated  under  the  joint  control  of  Greeks  and  foreigners. 

The  table  subjoined  indicates  the  location  of  the  various  large  establishments 
according  to  capital  invested: — 

Over        101-200      201-500       501 -7 50         751-1        Over  1 
100,000     thousand    thousand    thousand     million  million 
Drs.  Drs.  Drs.  Drs.  Drs.  Drs.  Total. 


Athens   18  12  9  8  1  7  55 

Piraeus   6  9  15  9  8  23  70 

Other  provinces  of 

Old  Greece  ..27  23  31  4  4  11  100 

Sa'onica   2  4  10  1  1  9  27 

Other  provinces  of 

New  Greece  11  5  9  1  2  2  30 


Total   64  53  74  23  16  52  282 


Of  the  52  establishments  whose  invested  capital  is  more  than  one  million 
drachmas,  there  are  32  with  a  capitalization  of  between  1  and  2  million  drachmas,  8 
with  a  capitalization  of  between  2  and  3  million  drachmas,  2  with  a  capitalization  of 
between  3  and  4  million  drachmas,  1  with  a  capitalization  of  between  4  and  5  million 
drachmas,  and  9  with  a  capitalization  of  between  5  and  7  million  drachmas. 

MOTOR  POWER. 

The  kind  of  driving  power  employed  in  the  2,313  establishments  which  constitute 
the  industrial  plants  of  Greece,  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows:  570  are  operated  by 
steam,  283  by  petroleum,  383  by  electricity,  308  by  gas,  and  326  by  water-power.  The 
remainder  (or  443)  are  without  any  kind  of  motor  force. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

Flour. — There  are  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  according  to  the  1917  census,  539 
flour  mills  employing  3,395  operators.  The  mill  installations  are  valued  at  40,488,900 
drachmas,  and  the  output  at  380,674,160  drachmas.  As  has  been  intimated  under  the 
heading  of  agriculture,  the  native  grain  does  not  suffice  to  meet  local  requirements 
and  imported  grain  to  the  extent  of  197,631,218  okes  (553,367,410  pounds),  valued 
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at  '•.V.'^". "•*»:'  drachmas,  was  imported  in  L914.    Milling  has  shown  considerable  progress 
;  Greek  Industry.    Several  of  the  largest  Greek  flour  mills  are 
German  machinery  and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  line  should 
I  ffera  would  nol  prove  acceptable  to  millers  contemplating  renovation 

or  extension  of  plant. 

Olive  and  Other  Oils.    Greece  with  its  relatively  extensive  olive  groves  naturally 
in  b  favoured  position  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  olive  oil  industry.  An 
average  crop  of  olives  yields  50,000  tons  of  oil,  three-fifths  of  which  is  consumed 
locally,  while  the  remaining  l'0,000  tons  are  exported  principally  to  Italy,  France, 
I     ted  States  and  Russia.    Greek  olive  oil,  however,  is  often  of  an  inferior 
quality  owing  to  the  rather  primitive  methods  prevailing  of  gathering  the  fruit  and 
of  extracting  the  oil.    The  olives  are  not  infrequently  shaken  from  the  trees  by 
.  while  many  of  the  crushing  mills  are  operated  by  animal  traction.  More- 
over,  sufficient  caution  is  sometimes  no1  taken  to  prevent  fermentation  and  the  oil 
itself  is  Bometimes  too  fat  and  of  too  great  a  density.    There  are  notwithstanding 
well-equipped  mills  throughout  the  peninsula;  and  it  may  also  be  stated  that 
beginning  to  produce  some  of  the  finer  oils  for  table  use.    The  best  quality 
in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  the  chief  ports  of  exportation  are  Corfu 
and  Oalamata  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  industry  itself  is  centred  in  Corfu,  Zante, 
Leucas,  Oephalonia,  and  Paxos,  while  smaller  quantities  are  produced  in  the  Pelopon- 
i  esus,   Eubcea,  and  Magnesia.    The  third  quality  oils  are  used  for  lighting  and 
lubricating  purposes. 

The  only  other  oils  produced  in  Greece  and  in  very  small  quantities  are  oil  of 
I    -torn  Macedonia,  linseed  oil  at  Eleusis,  and  cottonseed  oil  at  the  Piraeus. 
Altogether  there  are  in  Greece  251  olive  oil-making  establishments  employing 
2,303  Labourers.    The  value  of  plant  installation  is  estimated  at  9,255,840  drachmas, 
and  the  annual  yield  of  oil  at  31,138,100  drachmas. 

Canada  took  2,558  gallons  of  olive  oil  from  Greece  in  1913,  2,217  gallons  in  1914, 
3.133  gallons  in  1915,  and  627  gallons  in  1916.  There  were  no  exports  in  1917  and 
1918. 

Wim  .  Spirits  and  Alcohols. — The  Greek  wine  and  alcohol  industry  has  shown 
ble  progress  during  the  last  few  years.   The  average  production  to-day  equals 
2,500,000  hectolitres  of  wine  annually.    There  are  altogether  in  Greece  some  100 
-  manufacturing  wines,  spirits  and  alcohols  with  a  plant  installation 
valued  at  24,098,820  drachmas,  and  whose  total  output  is  estimated  at  105,982,300 
per  year.    The  industry  gives  employment  to  1,258  workmen.    The  exporta- 
ually  of  wines,  alcohols  and  cognacs  are  valued  at  14,800  drachmas,  1,500,000 
drachmas,  and  2,600,000  drachmas  respectively.    The  wines  in  normal  times  going 
y  to  France,  Germany,  England  and  Switzerland,  alcohol  to  Turkey  and 
the  Balkans,  and  Greek  cognac  to  Turkey,  Egypt  and  the  United  States. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report  to  the  "Societe  Privilegee 
pour  favoriser  la  Production  et  le  Commerce  du  Raisin  de  Corinthe,"  which  was 
formed  with  the  scope  of  maintaining  the  price  of  currants  and  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  fruit.  With  the  increasing  yield  of  currants,  however,  it  was  found  that 
pt  accumulating  and  the  world's  markets  could  not  absorb  this  extra  produc- 
tion. It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  in  the  year  1906  to  organize  a  company 
which  has  become  known  as  the  "  Societe  Hellenique  de  Yins  et  Spiritueux,"  to 
utilize  in  the  country  the  surplus  of  the  currant  production  collected  annually  by 
the  privileged  company,  which  surplus  by  convention  with  the  Greek  Government 
cannot  be  exported  but  has  to  be  converted  locally  into  other  products.  This  Societe 
Hellenique  de3  Yins  et  Spiritueux  is  by  stipulated  arrangement  obliged  to  use  annually 
70,000,000  pounds  of  currants  which  are  manufactured  into  (a)  alcohol  for  exporta- 
tion, (b)  methylated  spirit  for  burning  purposes,  (c)  jams,  syrups,  and  grape  sugar 
(glucose),  and  (d)  wine.  This  company  operate  factories  at  Athens,  Laurium, 
Calamata,  Pyrgos,  Patras  and  Eleusis  and  produce  60,000  litres  of  alcohol  (95  per 
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cent)  per  annum,  while  the  wine  extracted  varies  from  300,000  to  800,000  hectolitres 
per  year.  Half  of  the  capital  or  50,000,000  drachmas  in  this  company  is  held  by 
the  Societe  Privilegee.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  wine  and  allied  industries  and 
particularly  the  Societe  Hellenique  have  done  much  to  solve  the  currant  problem  of 
Greece,  the  commerce  in  which  for  many  years  was  subjected  to  recurring  difficulties 
and  crises. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  ordinary  wine  of  Greece,  partly  to  increase 
its  keeping  power  and  partly  from  an  acquired  taste,  is  impregnated  with  resin, 
which  flavour  is  sometimes  particularly  strong  and  unpalatable  to  foreigners.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Attica  wines.  In  the  wines  of  the  Peloponnesus  the  resinous 
"  bouquet "  is  much  less  strong.  There  are  also  produced,  however,  finer  wines  in 
Greece. 

OTHER  FOOD  PRODUCTIONS. 

Greece  also  possesses  5  breweries,  16  oil  manufactories  other  than  olive,  31 
establishments  for  making  alimentary  pastes  (e.g.  macaroni),  and  16  plants  for 
producing  preserved  food  products.  The  value  of  the  installations,  the  number  of 
workmen  employed,  and  the  annual  production  are  shown  hereunder: — 


Value  of 

Installations  Production 

Manufactories.                  Number.           Drs.  Workmen.  Drs. 

Breweries                                       5             8,566,000  305  12,090,000 

Ice  factories                                 16             2,943,000  132  1,242,000 

Establishments   for  aliment- 
ary pastes                                 31             3,927,000  566  12,440,000 

Manufactories    of  preserved 

fruits                                         16               595,000  217  844,000 


SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 

The  yarn  and  textile  industry  is  one  of  Greece's  ranking  manufactures,  and 
embraces  cotton,  wool,  silk,  jute  and  hemp  branches.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  joint  production  of  all  yarns  and  textiles  amounts  to  60,374,100  drachmas 
annually  apportioned  as  follows:  Cotton,  giving  31,105,000  drachmas;  wool,  18,785,000 
drachmas;  hemp  and  jute,  8,761,200  drachmas;  and  silk,  1,722,000  drachmas. 

The  cotton  industry  gives  employment  to  5,922  operators  in  the  existing  41 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  which  are  located  chiefly  in  Syra,  Piraeus  and  in  different 
parts  of  Macedonia.  Some  8,164,000  okes  (22,859,200  pounds)  of  cotton  are  annually 
used  up  producing  18,245,000  pics  of  cotton  tissues  (one  pic=27  inches).  In  addition 
there  is  a  considerable  domestic  production  of  cotton  tissues  and  yarns  woven  and 
spun  throughout  the  country.  The  products  turned  out  in  Greece  are  principally 
coarse  white  drills,  oxfords,  towels,  socks,  braid  and  a  number  of  other  goods  for 
the  most  part  used  by  the  peasantry.  The  amount  of  higher  grade  tissues  produced 
is  relatively  small. 

Syra  is  the  most  important  spinning  and  weaving  district  in  Greece,  while  the 
mills  of  Piraeus,  Athens,  Levoida,  Yolo,  and  [Patras  are  also  important.  Macedonia 
specializes  in  spinning  and  the  yarns  spun  are  used  on  hand  looms  almost  altogether. 
In  1915  Greece  exported  cotton  yarns  valued  at  3,262,500  drachmas,  and  cotton  tissues 
valued  at  1,038,880  drachmas,  almost  all  of  which  went  to  Serbia. 

Wool. — The  woollen  industry  centralized  in  Athens,  Volo,  and  Macedonia  includes 
33  manufactories  employing  1,494  hands  and  turning  out  1,074,370  okes  (3,008,236 
pounds)  of  woollen  yarns  and  tissues.  Athens  produces  annually  about  1,000,000 
metres  of  cloth,  and  Volo  800,000  metres.  Half  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  Macedonia 
district  before  the  war  was  spun  and  woven  by  the  domestic  industry  into  different 
kinds  of  native  fabrics,  e.g.  coarse  serges,  blankets,  carpets  and  stockings.  The 
domestic  industry  of  Naoussa  alone  produces  approximately  200,000  metres  of  narrow 
serges  which  were  sold  normally  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  Albania.  Two  machinery- 
equipped  mills  are  also  operated  at  Noussa  weaving  about  310,000  metres  of  coarse 
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th.    Sal  i]  iea  has  tw\>  mills  and  produces  about  200,000  metres  of  cloth  per 
Near.    About  lT'.oih)  kilogrammes  of  woollon  braid  are  also  manufactured  at  Salonica 
year.     I  latincl  vest  factories  art4  also  operated  at  Athens  and  Patras  turning 
1  .     :   1  vim  \rs|s  iv-|uvt  ivolv.     During  the  last,  war  a  munber  of  woollen 

mills  wore  engaged  in  turning  out  khaki  cloth  for  the  army. 

Silk: — The  most  recent  statistics  for  the  silk  industry  of  Greece  show  that  there 
art  I-  manufactories  with  ;>.V.>  operators,  producing  some  107,400  okes  (300,720  pounds) 
of  silk  yarn  and  1(53,200  pics  of  tissues.  The  annual  output  of  the  industry  is  valued 
at  l'.mih i.ooo  drachmas.    Athens,  Calamata,  Sparta  and  Pira3us  are  the  centres  of  the 

silk  spinning  and  weaving. 

Jute  and  Hemp. — Greece  has  five  factories  employing  921  operators  for  the 
".piunimr  and  weaving  of  hemp  and  jute,  all  of  which  is  exported.  The  centres  of 
iction  are  Pineus.  Salonica,  and  Corfu.  These  plants  consume  4,005,500  okes 
i  IO.iMo.IOO  pounds),  of  raw  material  and  turn  out  about  2,891,900  okes  (8,097,320 
pounds),  of  string  and  cordage  and  about  3,000,000  pics  of  canvas  for  the  weaving 
of  sacs. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

vnx 

In  this  week's  instalment  of  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  imports  of  the 
of  South  Africa,  which  has  been  appearing  in  the  WeeMy  Bulletin  from  week 
•  i  week,  Mr.  Egan  continues  his  report  on  lines  kindred  to  hardware  and  the  building 
trade,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  our  last  number. 


Plate  Glass. 


Value  ■ 

Valuo 

Decrease  or 

191!) 

191!) 

Increase. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Trade  for  Union  

265,200 

+  86,550 

United  States  

  10 

126,100 

+  126,090 

129,150 

+  11,150 

Germany  

9,980 

-  47,120 

-  3,525 
+  585 

Japan  

585 

The  only  shipments  of  plate  glass  from  Canada  were  in  1916  to  the  value  of 
$2,850,  and  1918  to  the  value  of  $530. 


Window  Glass. 


Value 

Valuo 

Decrease  or 

1915J 
$ 

191<) 
$ 

Increase. 

Total  for  Union  

  132,600 

380,300 
20,250 

+ 
+ 

247,700 
20,250 

United  States  

  140 

21,510 

+ 

21,370 

Belgium  

  76,500 

134,100 

+ 

85,225 
76,500 

Germany  

7,600 
21,500 

21,500 

+ 

The  ahipments  from  Canada  last  year  of  window  glass  have  brought  many 
dries  for  possibility  of  regular  supply,  but  unfortunately  the  manufacturers  are 
aot  now  -hipping  overseas.  The  dealers  and  builders  here  claim  that  the  Canadian 
window  glass  is  <f  much  superior  article  to  any  ever  handled,  and  I  believe  that  at  a 
higher  price  than  say  that  of  Belgium  or  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fair  amount  would 
□•chased  by  a  certain  class  of  the  trade  who  are  prepared  to  carry  on  a  mission- 
ary work  for  the  use  of  a  better  class  article. 
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Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  (Empty.) 

Value  Value        Decrease  or 

19i:.  191!»  Increase. 


Total  for  Union                                                  689,500  718,200  +  28,700 

Canada                                                                       700  1,035  +  335 

United  States                                                       37,000  100,150  +  63,150 

United  Kingdom                                                278,000  319,700  +  41,700 

Germany                                                            162,000  112  —  161,888 

Sweden                                                                   96,000  123,240  +  27,240 

Belgium                                                                 SO, 000    —  80.000 

France                                                                 10,900  5,250  —  5,650 

Holland                                                                    9,700  7,100  —  2,600 

Japan   145,800  +  145,800 

Australia   2,210  +  2,210 


Although  very  rapid  development  has  recently  taken  place  in  South  Africa  in 
the  output  of  bottles,  the  demand  is  as  big  as  ever  for  supply  and  overseas  shipments 
are  more  plentiful.  The  imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  were  to  a 
value  of  $360,600,  as  compared  with  $175,500  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919. 

Many  and  repeated  South  African  inquiries  are  made  for  supply  from  Canada, 
but  no  matter  in  what  direction  our  efforts  are  made,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  pos- 
sible chance  for  development  of  a  real  export  endeavour  which  would  assure  a  con- 
tinuity of  supply  in  fair  quantities.  The  packing  on  the  small  quantities  that  do  come 
from  Canada  are  a  little  too  frail. 

During  last  year  there  was  a  very  thorough  reorganization  of  a  bottle-manufac- 
turing plant  located  at  Hatherley  in  the  Transvaal,  about  12  miles  east  of  Pretoria, 
and  as  a  result  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  glass  being  manufactured  on 
a  commercial  basis.  This  one  factory  is  now  producing  various  sizes  and  shapes  of 
bottles  at  the  rate  of  over  500  dozen  per  day. 

In  glassware,  not  bottles  or  jars,  the  average  annual  import  is  about  $285,000. 
Pre-war  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  was  from  Germany,  and  in  value  of 
import  the  other  countries  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary  and 
the  United  States,  whose  annual  trade  averaged  at  about  $8,500.  Since  the  war 
Holland's  trade  has  increased  from  an  annual  average  of  less  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  more  than  $30,000,  last  year's  trade  from  Holland  being  to  a  value  of  $44,900. 
Japan  has  made  big  headway  under  this  item,  her  trade  for  the  past  four  years  aver- 
ages annually  about  $70,000.  The  United  States  trade  increased  during  the  war, 
the  value  of  import  from  that  country  last  year  was  $49,325. 

Brushware. 

Valuo  Valuo       Decrease  or 


191.\  191!'  Increase. 

'.»  §  c> 

Total  for  the  Union                                          310,000  406,200  +  96,200 

Canada                                                                  3,100  18,775  +  15,675 

United  States                                                      11,600  27,830  +  16,230 

United  Kingdom                                                 210,000  265,000  +  55,000 

Germany                                                              41,000  15  —  40,985 

Austria-Hungary                                                   12,000    —  12,000 

France                                                                    10,200  3,160  —  7,404 

Belgium                                                                    4,000  25  —  4,075 

Japan                                                                       3,000  87,450  +  84,450 


Canada's  increase  in  this  line  is  due  to  representation  and  as  there  are  now 
several  Canadian  companies  represented,  there  should  be  a  further  marked  increase 
of  exports  from  Canada  of  paint,  clothes,  shaving  and  scrubbing  brushes. 

Japan's  trade  in  1918  was  to  a  value  of  $130,200,  and  the  two  previous  years  it 
averaged  annually  $55,000.  The  import  of  shaving  brushes  is  now  prohibited  from 
Japan. 

As  the  South  African  brush  and  broom  industry  has  developed  more  along  the 
line  of  brooms  and  household  brushware,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  have  a  short  review  of  the  industry  in  South  Africa. 


KM 
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Brush  and  Broom  Factories  in  South  Africa. 

re  seven  Factories  within  the  Union  who  in  the  year  1915  operated  with 
889  employees;  these  increased  to  72'J  in  the  year  1918.    The  value  of  articles  mami- 
cr<  ased  from  $260,000  in  1915  to  $122,000  in  1918.    In  the  latter  year  they 
L8.089  dozen  bass  brooms  valued  al  $117,500,  hair  brooms  18,4-01  dozen,  valued 
1106,200,  carpel  brooms  20,697  dozen,  at  $101,425,  banister  brushes,  6,692  dozen, 
$30,225,    Other  brushes  ami  brooms  15,269  dozen,  valued  at  $57,350,  and 
otlu  r  artiolos  manufactured  at  a  value  of  about  $10,500. 

rhe  value  of  imported  goods  used  in  the  total  manufacture  was  $210,100,  and 
ilance  of  South  African  origin  was  $52,300.    The  value  of  broom  heads  and 
handles  imported  was  $14,320. 

BRUSH-MAKING    MATERIAL — BRISTLES,  GRASSES,  ETC. 

The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  are  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
ria,  China.  Japan,  Brazil,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.   The  total 
reraged  annually  pre-war  $22,500.    For  the  years  1915,  1916  and  1917  the 
total  imports  averaged  $53,000,  and  in  1918  the  value  was  $151,800,  of  which  $81,200 
■anu   from  the  Argentine  Republic 

CORN  FIBRE. 

An  average  of  30,000  cwts.  of  corn  fibre  are  imported  each  year.  The  principal 
countries  of  origin  are  Ceylon  and  India. 

HORSE  HAIR. 

The  average  quantity  imported  of  horse  hair  is  55,000  pounds.    In  the  past  two 
■   re  the  Argentine  Republic  has  shipped  the  greater  quantity.    The  United  King- 
dom  is  usually  the  best  source  of  supply.    China,  Russia  and  Brazil  also  ship  to 
Africa.    The  United  States  figures  to  some  extent  each  year,  and  Canada  has 
shipped  two  small  lots,  one  in  1913  and  again  in.  1916. 

BASKETWARE. 

Pre-war  the  average  annual  value  of  import  was  $60,000;  since  the  war  the  average 
annual  value  has  dropped  to  about  $30,000.  The  principal  countries  of  supply  are 
the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Madeira,  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

Binder  Twine. 

Value  Value    Decrease  or 


1913  1919  Increase. 

$  $  $ 

Total  for  Union                                                 95,000  121,800  +  26,800 

Canada                                                                60,000  325  —  59,675 

United  States                                                       26,000  3,260  —  22,740 

United  Kingdom                                                   6,500  185  —  6,315 

Australia   116,400  +  116,400 


The  market  for  binder  twine  is  very  much  upset  owing  to  large  importations 
in  1918,  when  the  total  value  of  import  was  $780,400,  of  which  $667,500  came  from 

Australia. 

The  high  prices  paid  and  the  large  quantities  imported  for  speculation  purposes 
by  people  who  knew  nothing  about  the  actual  requirements,  added  to  the  purchases 
by  the  regular  dealers,  had  a  bad  effect. 

There  has  been  a  little  import  again  lately,  some  $19,000  were  imported  in  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year. 

It  will  be  a  year  at  least  before  normal  requirements  will  be  under  way  of 
purchase. 
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Twine  (Not  Binder  or  Harvest  Yarn). 

The  average  annual  import  of  store  twine  is  $125,000,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
holds  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  During  the  war  both  India  and  the  United  States 
shipped  in  good  quantity,  holding  up  the  average  figures  of  import.  Japan  also  came 
in  on  this  entry  during  the  war  but  to  an  annual  average  of  about  $2,400  only. 


Cordage  and  Rope. 


Quantity 

Quantity 

Decrease 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

1913 

1919 

or 

1918 

1919 

or 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Increase 

$ 

$ 

Increase 

Total  for  Union 

25,442 

26,376 

+  934 

264,000 

523,000 

+  259,000 

Canada   . . 

United  States 

516 

1,043 

+     '  527 

8,000 

45,625 

+  37,625 

United  King- 

dom .  . 

20,394 

5,226 

—  15,168 

205,000 

157,850 

—  47,150 

Norway  

2,844 

140 

-  2,704 

40,000 

11,950 

—  28,050 

Australia. 

18,667 

+  18,667 

289,850 

+  289,850 

India  

1,012 

+  1,012 

15,125 

+  15,125 

Total  for  Union 

25,442 

26,376 

+  934 

264,000 

523,000 

+  259,000 

During  the  war  other  countries  shipping  were  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan. 

Canada  shipped  in  1916,  only,  a  total  of  168  cwts.,  valued  at  $2,500.  Australia's 
increase  is  since  1915,  when  the  imports  from  that  country  were  25  cwts.;  this  jumped 
in  the  following  years  as  follows:  3,706  cwts.,  5,514  cwts.,  5,628  cwts.  for  1918. 


Seaming  Twine. 

A  new  entry  in  the  Customs  statistics  was  made  under  the  above  heading  in 
1918.  Previous  to  this,  this  class  of  import  was  included  under  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, n.o.d. 

The  total  value  in  1918  was  $298,100;  last  year's  total  decreased  to  $146,300. 
India  ships  the  greater  quantity,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  small  quan- 
tities there  are  imports  from  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Australia. 


Asbestos  Manufactures. 

Value  Value  Decrease  or 

1913  1919  Increase 

$  $  $ 

Total  for  the  Union                                             42,000  120.625  +  78,625 

Canada   4,975  +  4,975 

United  States                                                        5,500  3,050  —  2,450 

United  Kingdom                                                 18,500  104,450  +  85,950 

Belgium                                                                    8,900  1,530  —  7,370 

Germany                                                                6,050    —  6,050 

Holland                                                                 1,000  6,375  +  5,375 

During  the  war  there  were  imports  from  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Sweden.  The 
figures  of  value  for  last  year  are  away  ahead  of  any  previous  year  since  1910.  The 
great  buljk  of  this  import  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  for  building  purposes. 

Plaster  of  Paris. 

In  1912  and  1913,  the  annual  quantity  imported  was  over  2,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $7,550.  Germany  shipped  an  average  of  1,650,000  pounds,  the  United 
Kingdom  3'50,0O0  pounds,  and  the  United  States  130,000  pounds. 

Canada's  first  shipment  was  in  1916,  when  a  total  of  76,800  pounds  was  shipped; 
this  increased  to  94,500  pounds  in  1917.  There  was  none  shipped  from  Canada  in 
1918,  and  103,500  pounds  last  year.  The  1919  total  was  only  381,696  pounds,  valued 
at  $6,680.  The  other  countries  shipping  last  year  were  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Felt    Roofing-  and  Other. 

1  the  war  all  felts  wore  uiuler  the  one  entry.    Last  year  a  separate  entry 

made  for  roofinfl  Pelts  and  other  substitutes.  The  annual  average  of  imports 
pre  war  was  to  a  value  of  about  $70,000.  hast  year  the  imports  of  roofing  felts  and 
Other  Blibetitutes  was  to  a  value  of  $1S6,S00.  Canada  shipped  $8,425,  the  United 
Stair-  -  :  tin-  Inited  Kingdom  $48,150,  and  Holland  $6,310.    The  value  of  felt 

r.'otini:  t\>r  South  Afrira  has  been  elon.rly  demonstrated  and  the  quantity  of  import 
.-hould  ineroase  considerably. 

Tar  and  Substitutes. 

(Not  Asphalt,  Bitumen,  Creosote  or  Pitch.) 

Tar  is  used  in  quantity  by  the  several  cities  in  a  mixture  for  top  dressing  on 
ks.    The  average  annual  quantity  imported  is  9,500,000  pounds  since 
11U0.    Before  the  war.  the  Tinted  Kingdom  supplied  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total, 
nv  came  nexl  averaging  about  17£  per  cent,  Sweden  an  average  of  95,000 
onually,  and  occasionally  very  small  quantities  from  Canada  and  the  United 

States, 

S  •  th<  war  year  the  United  Kingdom  has  held  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  good 
supplies  coming  from  Mexico.  The  Argentine  Republic  shipped  227,520  pounds  in 
191S. 

Cement  (Building  Purposes). 


Quantity 

Quantity 

Decrease 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

1913 

1919 

or 

1913 

1919 

or 

Dbs. 

Lbs. 

Increase. 

$ 

$ 

Increase. 

Total  for  Union 

.177,476,499 

8,209,534 

—169,263,965 

612,350 

86,575 

-  52,775 

4,552,000 

+  4,552,000 

41,660 

+  41,660 

United  States  . 

68,000 

18,740 

50,260 

*360 

380 

+  20 

United  Kingdom 

.130,659,144 

3,236,400 

—127,422,744 

464,000 

38,900 

—  425,000 

Belgium  

23,931,224 

--  23,931,924 

76,525 

-  76,525 

Denmark  

9,518,151 

—  9,518,151 

28,265 

—  28,265 

Germany  

.  7,387,200 

-  7,387,200 

24,500 

-  24,500 

Sweden  

5,609,200 

—  5,609,200 

17,025 

-  17,025 

Australia.    .  . 

400,000 

+  400,000 

5,425 

+  5,425 

The  vast  difference  in  supply  of  cement  from  overseas  is  due  to  development  of 
cement  industries  in  South  Africa,  but  the  demand  up  north  is  so  big  that  there  is 
a  good  trade  in  eight  on  the  imported  article  in  the  coast  cities  for  about  two  years 
to  come,  without  real  competition,  from  local  industries. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  cement  will  be  manufactured  in  quantity  near  the 
Coast  cities  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  Canadian  cement  which  came  on  this  market  last  year  has  established  a 
great  reputation  for  quality  which  should  be  of  great  value  in  holding  a  share  of  the 
irade  when  the  supply  is  more  plentiful  in  South  Africa. 

The  import  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  is  13,366,800  pounds,  of  which 
a  big  share  is  from  Canada. 

JAPANESE  PACKING  FOR  EGYPT. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Egyptian  Postal  Administration  is  of  opinion  that 
Japanese  methods  of  packing  and  addressing  parcels  for  Egypt  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  consigning  country.  All  goods  except  materials  like  leather  are  packed 
in  wooden  boxes,  and  are  as  carefully  packed  as  if  the  contents  of  the  parcel  were  a 
fragile  toy,  while  the  address  is  always  stencilled.  Goods  such  as  leather  are  packed 
in  an  inner  covering  of  canvas. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 
Norway's  Foreign  Trade  during  1918. 

Christiania,  Norway,  July,  1920. — The  Statistical  Central  Office  (an  official  insti- 
tution) has  just  published  a  statistical  year-book  for  the  year  1919. 

As  the  figures  are  given  in  Norwegian  kroner  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  a  com- 
parison with  previous  years  must  be  made  in  consideration  of  the  reduced  value  of 
money. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  the  leading  place  in  Norway's  foreign  trade.  Dur- 
ing 1911,  1912  and  1913  the  foreign  trade  with  this  country  amounted  to  26-20,  26  •  OS 
and  26-02  respectively  of  the  total  foreign  trade.  The  United  Kingdom  stood  as  a 
good  second  with  26-15,  26-07  and  24-57  per  cent  respectively.  In  1917  the  conditions 
had  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  29-87  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  Germany  only  12-50  per  cent.  Norway's  exports  to  Germany  in  1913  totalled 
kr.  89,800,000,  and  in  1918  the  exports  had  decreased  to  kr.  85,200,000.  The  imports 
during  the  same  years  show  a  decrease  from  kr.  176,100,000  to  kr.  137,700,000. 

The  value  of  the  trade  with  United  Kingdom  shows  a  great  increase.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  quantitative  increase,  but  in  any  case  the  exports 
have  increased.  During  1913  Norway's  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  a 
total  value  of  kr.  104,200,000  as  compared  with  kr.  311,300,000  during  1918.  In  the 
same  years  the  imports  have  increased  from  kr.  146,200,000  to  kr.  362,700,000. 

The  inter-Scandinavian  trade  has  increased  very  considerably.  The  statistic^ 
show  the  most  unmistakable  results  of  the  inflation  caused  by  the  World  War.  The 
trade  has  increased  in  value  as  well  as  quantities.  The  figures  below  show  the  develop- 
ment in  the  years  1913-18 : — 

Denmark.  Sweden. 


Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

Millior  kroner.  Millior  kroner. 

1913                                                                  23.21          9.2  46.3  26.7 

1914                                                                  29.40  18.4  46.9  34.7 

1915                                                                  33.40  3'0.3  75.2  67.5 

1916                                                                  69.10  40.5  132.4  68.3 

1917                                                                104.50  19.8  162.3  55.9 

1918                                                                129.10  42.8  221.2  96.9 


The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  also  developed  remarkably.  During  1913 
Norway  imported  goods  for  kr.  39,200,000  from  the  United  States.  In  1917  the 
imports  culminated  with  kr.  551,400,000,  but  in  the  course  of  this  year  (after  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war)  the  imports  the  following  year  decreased 
to  kr.  199,700,000.  This  means  quantitatively  a  great  increase  since  1913.  The 
exports  from  Norway  to  the  United  States,  however,  were  decreasing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  higher  prices,  the  exports  in  1918  totalled  only  kr.  7,000,000  as  compared  with 
kr.  22,400,000  in  1917  and  kr.  34,300,000  in  1913. 

The  exports  to  France  have  increased  considerably,  from  kr.  15,100,000  in  1913 
to  kr.  81,600,000  in  1917  and  kr.  112,800,000  in  1918.  The  imports,  however,  show 
a  quantititive  decrease.  The  value  in  the  years  mentioned  totalled  kr.  11,700,000 
kr.  31,000,000  and  kr.  14,200,000  respectively. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  imports  from  South  America  is  of  especial  inter- 
est. In  1913  the  imports  totalled  kr.  10,400,000,  and  in  1917  the  imports  amounted 
to  kr.  54,100.    In  1918  the  imports  again  decreased  to  kr.  1:5,200,000. 
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■      >rta  and  imports  of  Norway  during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown 

below : — 

Imports.         Exports.    Excess  of  Imports. 


.Million  kroner.  Million  kroner. 

1909   3&5.7  243.4  122.3 

1910   402.1  282.6  119.5 

1911   4'68.7  298.4  170.3 

1912   525.7  3135.7  190.1 

1913    552.3  392.©  159.7 

1914    567.3  410.0  157.3 

1915   868.0  &76I.8  191.2 

1916   1,353.7  9«8.3  365.3 

1917    1,661.3  791.4  869.9 

1918   1,252.6  756.2  496.4 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Norway,  May,  1920. 

The  trade  paper  Farmand  gives  the  following  statistics  of  imports  for  the 
articles  mentioned  below: — 


1920. 

1919. 

1913*. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  t 

.,•   899 

2,29 

262 

  5-0-5 

653 

77 

  40 

246 

5:5 

  1*69 

2731 

30 

  486 

405 

8 

2,161 

  1 

2,ioi 

1,'5«1 

 10,422 

9,48i0 

7,896 

319 

1,498 

  8,457 

5,176 

4,362 

The  coal  import  still  shows  very  unsatisfactory  figures.  Of  goods  of  importance 
for  the  wood-working  industry  on  the  contrary  considerable  quantities  have  been 

imported. 


1920 

1919 

1913 

..  ..1,000 

tons 

,128 

135 

180 

..  ..1,000 

tons 

20 

10 

67 

Common  salt  

..  ..1,000 

tons 
tons 

4 

2,152 
6,482 

6 

39 
813 

tons 

1,300 

963 

The  supply  of  metals  has  been  large,  but  still  the  imports  of  raw  iron  are  less 
than  normal. 


1920 

1919 

1913 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

1,229 

737 

3,044 

66 

71 

297 

Iron  in  bars  and  bolts  and  band  iron.. 

7,066 

1,591 

3,910 

6,549 

2,483 

3,624 

The  exports  in  most  cases  show  a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  those 
month  of  May  last  year,  and  partly  they  are  exceeding  the  normal  figures. 
The  fish  export  numerically  is  very  good.    However,  there  must  still  be  remarked 
that  considerable  quantities  are  sold  at  credit  and  thus  do  not  influence  the  balance 
of  payment.    Still  the  stock-fish  is  said  to  have  found  markets  capable  of  prompt 
ent.    Of  this  article  6,500,000  kilogrammes  have  been  exported  compared  with 
3  100,000  kilogrammes  during  the  same  period  last  year.    In  1913  19,300,000  kilo- 
gran  re  exported,  and  consequently  the  exports  still  are  far  from  normal. 


1920 

1919 

1913 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

  3,060 

4,169 

5,685 

Klip  fish  

  2,766 

561 

  21,660 

14,921 

53,000  hi. 

  84 

  834 

125 

815 
815 
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The  wood  export  in  the  month  of  May  was  normal.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  the  exports  amounted  to  411,500  cubic  metres  (=420  feet  board  measure), 
as  compared  with  1919,  357,200;  1918,  279,900;  1913,  508,800;  and  1912,  519,100  cubic 
metres.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  home  consumption  is  larger  than  before  the  war. 


Raw  wood  

Sawn  or  planed  wood. 


1920 


21 
73 


1919 

"i.,000  cubic  metres. 
51 
74 


1913 


18 
73 


The  paper  export  during  May  was  normal. 


Printing-  paper.  .  . 
Packing  paper  .  .  . 
Wooden  cardboard. 
Wood-pulp,  dry  .  .  . 
Wood-pulp,  wet  .  . 
Chemical  pulp,  dry, 


1920 
Metric  tons. 
7,228 
6,121 
609 
595 
31,357 
18,008 


1919 
Metric  tons. 
3,614 
2,566 
386 
623 
52,244 
7,229 


1913 
Metric  tons. 
8,392 
6,808 
316 
904 
35,608 
16,997 


Wood  Trade. 

The  market  for  floorings  remains  quiet,  trade  being  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  summer  season  slackness.  Shippers  are,  however,  anticipating  within  a  short 
time  demand  for  autumn  delivery. 


Pulp  and  Paper. 

The  markets  for  wood-pulp  and  cellulose  are  firm  and,  considering  the  general 
slackness  of  the  season,  the  demand  must  be  described  as  rather  lively. 

As  far  as  paper  is  concerned,  the  great  demand  recently  from  the  United  States 
has  quite  naturally  attracted  attention  among  those  concerned  in  the  trade.  It  seems 
that  the  American  importers  who  are  eagerly  in  the  market  for  news  reels  are  willing 
to  pay  the  current  f.o.b.  prices  here  notwithstanding  the  heavy  American  import  duty 
of  12£  per  cent,  which  is,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  high 
dollar  rate. 

Fish  and  Oil  Trade. 

The  fat  herring  fishery  in  North  Norway  and  the  Trondhjem  districts  up  to  July 
24  shows  an  aggregate  quantity  of  56,988  crans  against  30,844  crans  at  the  cor- 
responding date  last  year.  The  mackerel  fishery  has  been  very  satisfactory  on  the 
west  coast  as  far  up  as  Bergen;  on  the  other  hand  the  bank  fishery  off  Aalesund  was 
suspended  through  the  whole  of  last  week  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather. 


The  Situation  of  the  Danish  Fishing  Industry. 

The  Danish  fisheries  have  reached  a  crisis  more  critical  than  that  which  confronts 
some  other  industries,  writes  Finanstidende.  The  fishermen  are  threatened  with 
starvation  and  only  charitable  gifts  from  the  Government  can  save  them  from  ruin. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  fishermen  have  bought  trawlers  and  motor  'boats 
that  are  far  too  expensive  to  keep  running  under  present  conditions,  when  the  buying 
capacity  of  foreign  countries  is  exhausted.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  other  way  out 
of  this  distress.  The  countries  that  are  able  to  buy  have  sufficient  fisheries  themselves 
or  are  too  distant  from  the  Danish  coast,  or  the  fish  does  not  meet  their  tastes.  The 
consequence  is  that  fishermen  in  many  cases  are  compelled  to  throw  the  catch  into 
the  ocean  again  or  to  give  up  fishing. 
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The  Freight  Market. 

Quotations  from  Kast  Nurwnv  ha declined  decidedly,  kulskarp,  mining-  timber 
iiiul  props  Skieiu*fjord  beimr  fixed  ai  ifcM  (Norwegian  kr.  90);  props  only  being- 
quoted  at  jMs..M»  1 1 »  $-_M      iN.  kr.  To  to  SO)  from  Mast  Nor*wiay.    Market  as  a  whole 

rather  dull. 

The  Baltic  market  seems  nol  yet  to  have  reached  the  bottom.  Among  the  quota- 
tions may  he  mentioned: — 

\  j  size,  porta  Finland  E.C.E.P.  short  props  or  pulpwood,  105s.  to  110s.  with 
.">-.  extra  Bristol  Channel. 

About  1.500  standards.  S  Wiborgs-Alexandria,  $58.67  (kr.  2120'),  per  standard, 
ordinary  Alexandria  conditions. 

Ah.  it  SOO  standards.  I  Sundsvall,  3  Skellefteo,  2  Bilbao,  d'b.  40'  per  cent  boards,, 
JSOs.  full  freight  on  dteck. 

The  time  charter  market  is  rather  dull,  and  the  coal  situation  in  the  States  is 
fraught  with  difficulties. 

Mercantile  Fleets  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

N  mvay's  mercantile  fleet,  according  to  the  statistics  issued  by  Norske  Veritas, 
has  had  a  net  increase  of  59  vessels  and  about  180,000  tons..  The  gross  increase  was 
L01  vessels  of  a  total  of  219,000  tons,  of  which  about  20,000  tons  were  built  in  Norway. 

Denmark's  mercantile  fleet  has  had  a  net  increase  of  21  vessels  of  a  total  of  28,000 
tons.  The  gross  increase  has  been  41  vessels  and  30,000  tons,  of  which  21,000  tons 
were  constructed  in  Denmark. 

Under  construction  Norway  on  July  1  has  a  total  of  196  vessels,  aggregating 
iter  tons.    Of  these  148  vessels,  about  199,000  tons  is  represented  in 

steamers. 

Denmark  had  176  vessels,  totalling  351,000  tons  under  construction,  of  which  103 
were  steamers  (about  184,000  tons). 

Two  New  Docks. 

The  dry  dock  at  Akers  Mekaniske  Verksted,  Christiania,  the  building  of  which 
was  commenced  in  1915,  is  now  completed.  The  dock  has  the  following  dimensions: 
570  by  86  by  23  feet  over  the  blocks  at  normal  height  of  water.  The  dock  is  the 
largest  in  Norway  and  can  receive  our  largest  steamers.  It  is  therefore  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  Norwegian  vessels  repaired  at  foreign  shipyards. 

Trondhjems  Mekaniske  Verksted,  Trondhjem,  has  now  a  floating  dock  of  10,000 
tons  capacity.    This  is  the  largest  floating  dock  hitherto  in  use  here. 

Norwegian  Shipbuilding  Contracts  in  England. 

The  question  of  the  Norwegian  new  building  contracts  in  England  having  been 
very  much  discussed  recently  in  shipping  circles  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  Norwegian  kroner,  the  Norwegian  Ship- 
owners' Association  has  issued  a  circular  to  its  members  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  affairs. 

Replies  have  now  been  received  from  66  shipping  firms  holding  115  contracts 
for  about  663,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  to  be  covered  on  these 
contracts  is  £15,260,000.  The  owners  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to  cover 
through  their  present  cash  as  well  as  by  freight  remittances  and  from  other  sources 
an  amount  so  substantial  (£6,400,000)  that  they  will  only  have  to  buy  £8,860,000  in 
the  course  of  the  three  years'  period  1920-1922.  The  latter  amount  will  be  apportioned 
in  the  following  way  over  the  period:  1920,  £4,200,000;  1921,  £2,840,000;  1922, 
£1,820,000. 

Although  the  replies  received  do  not  embrace  all  the  Norwegian  shipping  firms 
holding  such  contracts,  the  Shipowners'  Association  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
majority  have  responded  to  the  call,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  details  stated  give 
a  fairly  true  picture  of  the  actual  situation. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Chile. 

The  following  information  respecting  invoices  and  consular  certificates  for  export 
of  goods  to  Chile  is  supplied  by  Maximo  Patricio  Morris,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Consul 
General  of  Chile: — 

Invoices  can  be  made  out  on  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  exporters,  showing  the 
names  of  the  consignor  and  shipper,  the  name  of  the  consignee  and  port  of  destina- 
tion ;  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  marks,  numbers,  quantity, 
kind  and  contents  of  packages;  gross  and  net  weight  of  the  goods;  price  of  each  class 
of  goods  enumerated  in  the  invoice;  name  of  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods. 

Four  copies  of  invoice  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chilian  Consul  for  certifica- 
tion. The  consular  fee  for  certification  is  $3  for  the  first  $200,  and  f  per  cent  addi- 
tional for  any  amount  above  $200.  Invoices  submitted  to  the  Customs  in  Chile  which 
are  not  certified  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  consular  fees. 

Special  certificates  showing  origin  of  goods  are  not  necessary. 

Bills  of  lading  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  Consul  for  certification.  The  fee  is 
75  cents  for  each  copy. 

The  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages  must  be  annotated  in  the  invoice. 

Invoices  of  parcels  sent  by  post  of  a  value  of  less  than  £5  do  not  require  consular 
certification. 

Venezuela. 

T.  If  or  Bees,  British  Vice-Consul,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  furnishes  the  following 
translation  of  portions  of  the  Venezuelan  customs  law  dealing  with  invoicing  and 
marking  of  goods  for  shipment  to  Venezuela : — 

Art.  56.  Shippers  in  foreign  ports  of  merchandise  destined  for  Venezuela  must 
furnish  the  ■  Venezuelan  Consul  or  his  representative  with  an  invoice  in  triplicate, 
drawn  up  in  Spanish  and  duly  signed,  in  which  the  shipper  under  oath  sets  forth: 

Names  respectively  of  shipper,  consignee,  port  of  shipment,  date  of  shipment, 
Venezuelan  poTt  of  destination,  class,  nationality  and  name  of  vessel. 

The  marks  and  numbers  on  each  package,  nature  of  package  and  contents  thereof, 
gross  weight  in  kilos,  stated  in  letters  as  well  as  in  ciphers,  value  in  gold  at  port  of 
shipment,  stated  in  the  money  of  that  country.  The  total  number  of  packages,  their 
total  weight  and  their  total  value,  shall  be  stated  in  ciphers  at  the  foot  of  their 
respective  columns. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  contents  of  each  bale  or  package,  each  kind  of  merchan- 
dise shall  be  described  in  the  exact  wording  of  the  description  as  given  in  the  tariff 
law,  or,  when  the  merchandise  is  not  expressly  specified,  in  the  wording  of  the  customs 
classification  corresponding  thereto;  in  which  case  the  shipper  may  add  to  the  declara- 
tion any  explanatory  statement  which  he  may.  deem  useful.  The  employment  of  any 
ikind  of  abbreviations,  idems,  etc.,  in  the  text  of  the  invoice  is  not  allowed.  Any 
corrections  of  words  or  ciphers,  any  words  or  ciphers  inserted  between  lines,  or  any 
words  or  ciphers  scratched  out,  should  be  confirmed  at  the  foot  of  the  document  before 
the  signature  of  the  shipper.  Blank  spaces  in  the  text  of  the  invoice  are  not  permit- 
ted. When  shipment  is  to  be  effected  of  goods  not  included  in  any  of  the  classifica- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Law,  shippers  must  state  this  fact  in  the  invoice  and  describe  the 
merchandise  as  clearly  as  possible,  stating  the  material  or  materials  of  which  the 
goods  are  manufactured,  and  the  use  they  are  destined  for. 

Packages  of  the  same  nature,  size,  shape,  weight  and  content  may  have  the  same 
marks  and  numbers  and  be  included  in  the  same  entry.  Except  in  the  foregoing  case, 
two  or  more  packages  bearing  the  same  marks  and  numbers  must  not  be  included  in 
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the  same  invoice.    In  the  same  entry  also  may  be  included,  with  different  numbers, 
identical  in  content,  although  differing  in  weight  and  shape.  In 
:    a     bi  th<  weight  of  each  package  must  be  specified  in  the  text  of  the  declaration 
the  total  weighl  stated  in  the  corresponding  column.    When  a  package 
-  merchandise  of  different  tariff  classifications,  the  net  weight  of  the  merchan- 
dise  of  each  class  and  the  tare  must  be  declared.    II"  this  is  not  done,  the  entire  con- 
fer the  purposes  of  tariff  classification,  shall  be  adjudged  to  belong 
Lme  class  as  the  inorehandise  of  highest,  tariff'  classification  therein. 
\  -.  1  IT.  W  ithin  four  working  days,  reckoned  from  the  time  in  which  the  vessel 
:    Qgside,  each  importer  must  present  at  the  'Customs  House  a  manifest 
in  duplicate  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  certified  consular  invoice  corresponding 
to  the  goods  imported,  and  a  copy  of  the  respective  'bill  of  lading. 

\      L64.  The  Custom  House  shall  compare  the  invoice  and  the  bill  of  lading 
'  j  the  importer  with  the  copies  of  these  documents  received  direct  from 
oi  s  liar  officer  and  from  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  shall  verify  the  conformity 
former  with  the  latter,  stating  the  result  at  the  foot  of  each  manifest. 

Colombia. 

Mr.  Ovidio    Frechette,   Consul-General    of   Colombia,    Quebec,   furnishes  the 
rmation  with  respect  to  export  documents  required  for  the  shipment 
of  _r....ds  t"  ( 'dombia  : — 

rhe  exporter  should  make  out,  in  Spanish,  five  copies1  of  a  consular  invoice. 

are  to  be  taken  to  the  Colombian  Consul  who  will  return,  to  the 
exporter,  one  copy  to  be  sent  by  him  to  the  consignee.  This  copy  will  be  presented  to 
the  Colombian  Customs  and  it  is  important  that  the  consignee  should  have  an  office 
at  the  port  of  entry.  The  fifth  copy  must  be  taken  by  the  exporter  to  the  steamship 
company  on  the  day  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 

All  copies  of  the  consular  invoice  must  be  signed  by  the  shipper  or  his  represen- 
tative, dated,  and  must  contain  the  following  declaration: 

"  Bajo  juramento  declaramos  que  los  frecios  anotados  en  este  documenti  son  los 
mismos  que  cargamos  al  interesado  en  la  factura  commercial:  Y  que  los  pesos  de  los 
bultos  estan  dados  correctamente." 

Which  translated  from  the  Spanish  means: 
We  make  oath  and  declare  that  the  prices  stated  in  this  document  are  the  same 
irged  to  the  customers  of  the  commercial  invoice  and  that  the  weights  of  the 
packages  are  given  correctly." 

Consular  invoices  must  also  show  the  names  of  the  shipper  and  the  consignee, 
owner  of  the  goods,  name  of  vessel,  marks  and  numbers  on  packages,  the  number  and 
kind  of  packages  and  contents  of  each,  net  and  gross  weight,  values  per  package  and 
total  value  of  the  shipment. 

X  consular  invoice  is  signed  by  the  consignee  before  these  requirements  are 
complied  with  and  the  declaration  duly  signed. 

(  >nsular  fees  are  according  to  the  class  of  goods  and  are  based  on  the  value  of 
the  invoice  as  declared  by  the  shipper.  The  first  class  is  free.  It  comprises  school 
books  and  school  supplies,  plants,  live  animals,  agricultural  seeds,  serum  and  medicinal 
vaccine,  -r  Id  coin  and  gold  bars  of  not  less  than  0.9000  fine.  The  rate  of  the  second 
is  one  per  cent.  It  comprises  machinery,  certain  articles  for  industrial  pur- 
p  ses,  agricultural  implements,  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  mining  supplies, 
buildings  of  iron  and  wood,  rough  timber,  roofing  materials,  barbed  wire  and  staples, 
piping  of  iron,  steel,  sisal  and  hemp  rope,  metal  cables,  wire  cloth,  wire  for  electrical 
conductors,  metals  in  sheet,  bars  and  pigs,  pumps  of  all  kinds,  salts  of  soda  for  the 
treatment  of  metals.  The  rate  of  the  third  class  is  3  per  cent.  It  comprises  all 
goods  not  mentioned  in  the  first  or  second  class. 

The  exporter  must  also  furnish  five  bills  of  lading.  Two  or  more,  when  signed 
by  the  steamship  agent,  are  returned  to  him.    One  of  these  should  accompany  the 
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consular  invoice,  sent  to  the  consignee.  Each  bill  of  lading  must  contain  names  of 
shipper  and  consignee,  port  of  entry,  name  of  steamer,  numbers  and  marks  of  pack- 
ages, number  of  packages,  net  and  gross  weight  in  kilogrammes,  and  total  value  of 
the  shipment. 

The  declared  value  of  goods  must  be  accurate  and  figured  as  f.o.b.  steamer.  The 
Customs  authorities  of  Colombia  have  the  right  to  take  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  shipment  of  merchandise  at  the  value  declared  by  the  shipper.  This  right 
is  exercised  in  cases  of  under  valuation. 

No  "  to  order  "  shipments  are  allowed  in  Colombia. 

Parcels  by  post  when  of  importance  must  be  followed  by  a  certified  consular 
invoice. 

Paraguay. 

The  Consulate  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  Montreal,  furnishes  the  following 
information  respecting  shipping  documents  required  for  exporting  goods  to  Para- 
guay :— 

The  Customs  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  call  for  invoices,  but  there 
are  no  official  or  special  forms.    The  merchants  own  invoice  is  always  accepted. 

The  name  of  the  consignee  is  to  be  stated  on  invoices.  Contents  of  each  case 
should  be  given  with  weights,  net  and  gross,  marks,  numbers,  values,  etc.,  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  like  the  following:  "We  (or  I)  declare  the  above  particulars 
to  be  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  our  (or  my)  knowledge  and  belief."  The  docu- 
ment should  be  signed  by  a  principal,  director  or  secretary,  if  authorized,  but  never 
by  a  clerk  or  agent.  Three  copies  of  the  invoice  should  be  presented  to  the  Para- 
guayan Consul  for  his  legalization.  One  copy  is  returned  by  the  Consul  to  the  mer- 
chant. The  Consul  sends  the  second  copy  to  the  director  of  the  Custom  House  of 
Asuncion  and  keeps  the  third  copy,  for  reference. 

Invoices,  bills  of  lading,  parcel  receipt,  power  of  attorney,  and  any  other  docu- 
ments have  to  be  legalized  by  the  Paraguayan  Consul.  When  goods  are  shipped  on  a 
through  bill  of  lading  a  manifest  is  required.  There  are  no  representatives  of  the 
Republic  in  Canada  but  Consuls.  If  invoices  and  bills  are  not  legalized  by  the 
Consuls,  there  may  be  trouble  and  penalties  in  Paraguay. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  called  for,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  origin 
of  goods  be  stated  on  invoices. 

Bills  of  lading  should  show  weights,  numbers,  marks  of  each  case  or  package,  and 
total  value.  They  should  be  presented  together  with  invoices  to  the  Consul  for  legali- 
zation. There  should  be  a  stamped  set. of  bills  and  two  copies  thereof.  The  stamped 
set  is  legalized  by  the  Consul  and  returned  to  the  merchant.  The  Consul  retains  the 
unstamped  bills. 

All  merchandise  should  be  marked  "  In  transit  for  Paraguay." 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  WIRING  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Attention  is  drawn  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Electrical  Traders'  and  Con- 
tractors' Association  of  Victoria  to  a  regulation  which,  previously  postponed,  came 
into  force  on  1st  April,  1920.  As  a  result  of  representations  made  to  the  Customs 
Department  (in  which  H.M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia  was  active), 
it  is  now  necessary  that  all  rubber-covered  electric  light  wire  shall  be  branded  on  the 
tape  with  the  maker's  name  and  the  grade  claimed  for  the  wire. 

No  wire  which  is  not  so  branded  will  be  permitted  into  the  Commonwealth;  and 
further,  the  guaranteed  insulation  resistance  of  wire  bearing  the  new  branding  on  the 
tape  must  in  all  respects  comply  with  the  guaranteed  insulation  resistance  as  set  out 
by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  recognized 
standard  for  Australia. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 

Yin. 

British  Guiana. 

British  Guiana  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Venezuela,  on  the  east  by  Dutch 
Guiana  and  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  Brazil.  Its  most  southern  point  almost 
touches  the  equator,  being  0"  41'  at  the  source  of  the  Essequibo  river  on  the  border 
-of  Brazil,  while  at  Punta  Play  a,  its  most  northern  limit,  it  reaches  8°  38'  22"  north 
.latitude.  British  Guiana  looks  small  on  the  map  in  comparison  with  the  vast  territory 
of  Brazil,  but  its  area  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  being  90,277 
square  miles,  while  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  together  have  an  area  of  88,120 
square  miles.  It  has  a  seaboard  of  270  miles,  extending  from  Punta  Playa,  near  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  C'ourantyne,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  British  colony  and  Dutch  Guiana.  Erom  the  ocean 
southward  it  varies  in  depth  from  about  540  miles  at  the  west  to  about  300  miles  at 
the  "east. 

THE  LOWLANDS  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Looked  at  from  any  point  on  its  270  miles  of  seaboard  British  Guiana  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  low-lying  flat  country  as  fax  as  eye  can  reach.  This  plain  varies 
.in  width  from  ten  to  forty  miles,  widening  toward  the  east,  and  many  parts  of  it 
have  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  prairies  of  Western  Canada.  What  Canadians 
call  a  prairie  is  known  in  British  Guiana  as  a  savannah,  and  there  are  many  small 
savannahs  in  the  colony  both  in  the  lowlands  near  the  coast  and  in  the  highlands 
K>f  the  interior. 

To  the  south  of  the  flat  coastlands  extending  along  their  full  length  is  a 
broader  belt  having  an  elevation  of  about  50  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  front  and 
sloping  back  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  with  hills  in  some  places  200  fee't  above 
sea  level. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  C.  Wilgress  Anderson,  the  Government  surveyor  and 
.forestry  officer,  that  these  two  belts,  which  may  be  called  the  lo'wlands  of  British 
/Guiana,  vary  in  depth  from  35  H;o  110  miles  inland  from  the  coast  and  embrace  an 
area  of  a'bout  17,000  square  miles,  the  widest  parts  being  at  the  east  of  the  colony 
and  especially  near  the  Berbiee  river. 

"  Beyond  these  belts  southwards,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "  the  country  rises  between 
the  river  valleys,  and  as  it  approaches  the  sources'  of  the  larger  rivers  attains  a  height 
of  about  900  feet  above  the  sea  level  at  the  source  of  the  Takutu  river  on  the  western 
boundary  and  about  40O  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  source  of  the  Courantyne  river,  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  surface  of  this  elevated  hinterland  is  greatly  diversified  by 
hills  and  valleys;  it  contains  all  the  principal  mountain  ranges,  also  several  irregu- 
larly distributed  small  ranges,  and  in  addition  in  its  southern  and  eastern  parts 
there  are  many  scattered  and  isolated  mountains." 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
who  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Egerton  on  a  two  months'  trip  along  'the  route  of  the 
proposed  railway,  says  that  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  hinterland  is  a  group 
of  flat-topped  mountains  'which  form  more  or  less  extensive  undulating  plateaus, 
each  rising  a'bove  the  other  in  successive  terraces  from  about  1,000  feet  to  a'bout 
3.500  feet  above  sea  level,  intersecting  which  there  are  many  ranges  of  over  4,000 
feet,  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  colony  rising  above  all  tfhetse  heights  are  the 
isolated  plateaus  of  Mount  Roraima  and  Mount  Kukenaam. 
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A   l.ANP  OF    M  VNY  RlVKltS. 

Bl  sh  Guiana  is  a  land  of  many  rivers,  some  of  thorn  of  immense  size.  In  the 
Br  tish  Wo!  lmlia  islands  what  Canadians  would!  consider  small  creeks  are  called 
rivers,  hut  in  British  Guiana  many  rivers  navigable  for  some  miles  from  their 
mouths  are  called  creeks,  because  they  are  small  in  comparison  With  tire  great  rivers 
.  ■'.-■:■>.  lint  even  the  great-  rivers  in  spite  of  their  length  and  the  enormous 
volume  of  water  whieh  they  pour  into  the  ocean,  do  not  serve  well  as  convenient 
highways  to  the  far  interior  of  the  country,  because  after  the  Wo  low-lying  belts  of 
land  -which  stretch  across  the  front  of  tire  colony  have  been  passed  and  the  highly 
elevated  hinterland  ie  reached  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  waterfalls, 
.although  there  are  many  long  navigable  stretches.  There  are  no  roads  from  the 
^eacoa.-:  to  the  hinterland!,  and  the  only  way  of  communication  with  the  highlands 
i-  by  mean-  of  small  boats  that  can  he  portaged!  around  the  rapids  and  Waterfalls, 
[tie  riant  that  Canadian  exporters  should'  understand'  these  conditions,  because 
food  supplies  intended  for  consumption  in  the  mining,  lumbering  and  balata  camps 
ff  thi  must  be  60  packed  as  to  be  easily  transported  in  these  small  boats  and 

conveniently  handled  in  loading  and  unloading. 

I  ..•  ]),  merara  river  ranks  sixth  in  size  among  'the  rivers  of  the  colony,  but  it 
31  importanl  commercially.    This  river  has  a  length  of  200  miles  and  is 
amers  as  Ear  as  Wismar,  6*5  miles  from  the  sea,  while  smaller 
15  miles  EaTther  up.    At  its  mbuth  is  Georgetown,  the  commercial  metro- 
is    •  ;  capital  of  the  colony.    The  Berbice  river  ranks  next  to  the  Demerara  in 
commercial  importance.   At  its  mouth  is  the  important  town  of  New  Amsterdam. 

T     •  pari  '  i  the  seaboard  lying  between  the  Demerara  river  and  the  Venezuela 
lied  the  west  coast;  the  seaboard  from  the  Demerara  to  the  boundary 
of  Dutch  Guiana  is  called  the  east  coast. 

Emptying  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  are  the  Eissequibo,  the  Pomeroon, 
•'  Waii  i  i  nd  the  Barima  rivers,  while  the  Berbice  and  Courantyne  are  on  the  east 
coast.    These  rivers  have  a  number  of  important  tributaries. 

I:    addition  to  the  rivers  mentioned  there  flow  into  the  Atlantic  a  number  of 
I  rivers,  which  although  comparatively  narrow  are  quite  deep  and 
provide  communication  from  the  seaboard  to  points  some  miles  inland. 

Thus  there  is  a  network  of  rivers  throughout  the  colony  and  notwithstanding  the 
i  K]  ease  and  delay  necessitated  by  the  portaging  of  boats  around  waterfalls  in  the 
highlands  no  section  of  the  country  can  be  considered  absolutely  inaccessible. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  rapid's  and  waterfalls  do  not  begin  until  after  the 
coastland.5  and  the  slightly  elevated  belt  of  land  beyond  them  have  been  passed  so 
that  no  part  of  the  lowlands  is  very  far  distant  from  navigable  waters. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

Small  steamers  go  up  the  Courantyne  river  a  distance  of  about  87  miles  from 
the  sea.  In  dry  seasons  the  steamer  terminus  on  the  Berbice  river  is  88  miles  from 
the  sea-coast  but  in  the  rainy  season  navigation  is  uninterrupted  for  166  miles  from 
ith.  The  Canje  creek,  which  joins  the  Berbice  near  its  mouth,  although 
ep  and  is  navigable  for  51  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Pomeroon 
has  uninterrupted  steam  navigation  for  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth,  while  the 
Waini  river  steamer  terminus  is  53  miles  from  the  sea.  Small  steamers  ascend  the 
Barima  for  94  miles  in  the  dry  season  while  in  the  rainy  season  this  river  is  navigable 
by  .small  steamers  for  210  miles. 

The  Eseequibo,  the  greatest  of  British  Guiana  rivers,  has  its  source  almost  on 
the  equator  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  sea  level  and  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean 
at  the  7th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  after  flowing  a  distance  of  over  600  miles 
including  windings.  The  government  surveyor  says  that  its  drainage  basin  together 
with  those  of  its  tributaries  comprises  considerably  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
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\  •  I :.   Unit  U0  miles  from  the  oeoan,  il  i,s  joined  by  the  great  Mazaruni 

river  whieh  itself  receives  the  waters  of  an  important  tributary,  the  Cuyuni,  five 
P.  niea.  I":..  Kssoquiho  is  :'.A  miles  wid'e  at  Bartiea  and  gradually 
expands  as  :.t  tlows  to'ward  the  i-oa,  having  a  width  of  14  miles  at  the  mouth  and  con- 
taining  three  large  inlands  and  a  number  of  small  islands.  Large  steamers  run  up 
the  river  as  far  BS  Haiti. -a.  and  small  steamers  WJ0  miles  farther  up,  but  beyo-nd  that 
bed  bj    many   waterfalls  ami   rapids  With  navigable  stretches 

between. 

THK   WONDKKFl'L    KAIKTKUK  FALL. 

1  |  .  Essequibo  has  many  tributaries,  the  most  noted  of  which  besides  the  Maza- 
rnni  .  Rupununi,  which  Hows  through  the  nnieh-talked-of  Rupununi  Savannah, 

T  tai  .  famous  because  falling  from  a  higfe  tableland  601  miles  above  the 
i  re  t  joins  the  Essequibo  it  forms  the  wonderful  Kaieteur  fall,  which  having 
r  perpendicular  drop  of  741  feet,  is  over  four  times  the  height  of  Niagara. 

1   was  int. Mined  by   Mr.  C.  Wilgresis  Anderson,  the  government  surveyor  and 
•  tv  «>tlieer.  that  the  width  of  thi.s  fall  varies  from  350  feet  in  the  dry  season  to 
KM)  feet  in  tbe  rainy  sva-.m  and  that  the  depth  of  water  passing  over  ranges  from  a 
ei  20  feet,  although  tire  Potaro  river  even  in  dry  seasons  has  a  depth  of 
35  feet  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  fall. 

I       whole  vailc.v  of  the  Potaro  river  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and  the  scenery  in 
:>  od   Kaieteur  is  indescribably  grand,  while  tbe  waterfall  itself  is  awe- 
inspiring. 

The  Potaro  river  joins  the  Essequibo  130  miles  from  the  sea,  so  that  follow- 
in^  the  course  of  the  two  rivers  the  waterfall  is  190  miles  from  tibe  ocean.    If  there 
were  railway  connection  with  the  coast  visitors  to  tbe  colony  could  reach  Kaieteur  in 
hours,  but  under  present  conditions  it  takes  from  ten  to  eleven  days  to  make 
the  journey  from  Georgetown  to  Kaieteur  and  return. 

I    r  over  fifty  years  Sprostons,  Limited,  of  Georgetown,  in  which  the  Royal  Bank 
I         la  now  lias  a  controlling  interest,  have  been  subsidized  by  the  Government 
ivide  a  steamship  service  from  Georgetown  to  tbe  head  of  navigation  on  tbe 
ot  rivers  of  the  colony,  but  recently  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  government 
service  in  competition  with  Sprostons. 

There  are  two  government  railways,  one  extending  from  Georgetown  along  tbe 
east  coast  for  60£  miles  to  Rosignol  on  the  Berbice  river  opposite  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam,  tbe  other  extending  from  Vreed-en-Hoop  opposite  Georgetown  to  the 
Essequibo  river,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles. 

I  )»-merara-Essequibo  railway,  extending  from  Wismar,  the  head  of  naviga- 
•   m  on  The  Demerara  river,  to  Rockstone  on  the  Essequibo  river,  a  distance  of  18| 
-    to  Sprostons  Limited.    Apart  from  its  utility  as  a  means  of  transport- 
ing  greenheart  timber  from  the  forests  to  ship©  at  Wismar  this  railway  is  used  chiefly 
tourists  bound  for  the  Kaieteur  fall  and  by  miners  going  to  the  Potaro  gold 
'•arry  passengers  and  freight  from  Rockstone  to  Potaro  Landing, 
Lnder  of  the  journey  up  the  Potaro  to  Kaieteur  being  made  with  small 
that  can  be  portaged  around  the  rapids.    There  are  rest  houses  on  the  way  and 
ty  of  the  Potaro  valley  scenery  makes  the  whole  tri'p  interesting. 
Britrsh  Guiana  is  divided  into  three  districts  known  as  Demerara,  Berbice  and 
Essequibo.    The  most  important  commercially  is  Demerara. 

The  natural  resources  and1  capabilities  of  British  Guiana  will  be  described  in 
.another  chapter. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

International  Dairy  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Buenos  Aires  states  it  is  intended 
to  hold  an  International  Exhibition  of  Dairy  Stock,  products,  machinery  and  imple- 
ments at  Palermo  (Buenos  Aires)  in  May,  1921. 

The  programme  is  being  compiled,  and  it  is  expected  that  copies  will  be  available 
shortly ;  in  the  meantime  the  Argentine  Kural  Society  tis  causing  the  announcement 
of  the  intention  to  hold  the  Exhibition  to  be  circulated  among  live-stock  breeders, 
dairy  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Ceylon  Motor  Show  Syndicate. 

The  above  syndicate  has  been  formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  Ceylon  Motor  Traders'  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  motor  show  from  22nd  to  29th  January,  1921. 

The  primary  object  of  the  show  is  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  every  chance 
in  this  market,  as  the  trend  of  events  show  that  the  British  manufacturer  is  being 
gradually  shut  out  owing  to  easier  importation  of  motor  cars  and  accessories  from 
other  countries. 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  Peking. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  promoted  by  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Department,  having  been  approved  at  a  cabinet  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
will  be  held  in  March,  1921,  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  Peking. 

Regarding  this  exhibition  it  is  stated  that  a  commission  for  its  management  is 
to  be  organized,  and  will  comprise,  among  others,  delegates  from  various  ministeries 
together  with  representatives  of  overseas  China.  The  estimated  expenditure  is  2,000,- 
000  dols. 

A  similar  and  very  interesting  exhibition  was  held  in  Peking  in  1916,  and  was 
largely  attended. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTION  IN  GERMANY  (OCCUPIED  TERRITORY). 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  makes  the  following  announcement: — 
In  a  recent  despatch,  the  British  Commercial  Commissioner  at  Cologne  states 
that  a  number  of  exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  ship  goods  to  Cologne  and 
other  centres  in  the  occupied  territory  do  not  appear  to  realize  that  the  admission 
of  goods  into  this  occupied  territory  is  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the  previous 
errant  of  an  import  license  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  license-issuing  authorities, 
which  have  been  set  up  in  Germany  to  give  effect  to  the  system  of  import  control. 
The  list  of  goods  which  do  not  require  an  import  license  is  a  short  one,  and  consists 
almost  entirely  of  certain  foodstuffs,  and  certain  raw  materials  for  use  in  industry. 

Goods  for  which  a  license  is  necessary,  but  which  arrive  in  the  occupied  territory 
without  a  license,  are  liable  to  confiscation,  and  the  fact  that  the  shipper  in  the  export- 
ing country  was  not  aware  of  the  regulations  is  not  held  to  afford  any  ground  for 
claim,  either  for  remission  or  relaxation  of  the  penalty,  or  for  payment  of  the  value 
(or  any  part  thereof),  of  the  confiscated  goods.  It  is  accordingly,  of  very  great 
importance  that  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  propose  to  send  goods  to  the 
occupied- territory  should,  before  effecting  shipment,  obtain  the  most  definite  assurance 
from  their  consignee  or  agent,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  that  a  license  covering 
the  proposed  consignment  has  been  issued  by  the  German  authorities. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  FISHING  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

i 

The  French  Jounuil  (>":<■/./.  of  l'l'iuI  June,  publishes  a  law  authorizing  the  expen- 
diture of  l'OO.iHHVHKI  francs  for  the  development  of  fishing  fleets  and  the  organiza- 
1  '■. ueh  sea  fisheries,  including  the  marketing  of  the  products. 
This  expenditure  will  he  applied  to  t ho  following  purposes: — 

i  1  )  The  lishing  tleets  and  transport  of  fish  and  by-products,  to  a  limit  of 
50  million  francs. 

(2)  Fishing  ports,  to  a  limit  of  115  million  francs. 

Various    fa. 'lories,   refrigerating  stations,  and  others,  together  with 
plant,  etc,  up  to  a  limit  of  35  million  francs. 

The  -hips  built  or  bought  under  the  present  law  to  be  used  in  the  fishing  industry- 
will  be  made  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Transport  and  Merchant  Marine, 
public  establishments,  recognized  associations,  syndicates,  or  trade  unions, 
to  companies  either  limited  or  co-operative,  or  to  private  individuals. 

Building  plant,  factories,  etc.,  built  or  bought  under  the  same  conditions,  could 
over  or  Leased  to  the  same  institutions  for  use  and  development. 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  following  customs  by-laws  have  been  received  amending  the  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  at  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  recog- 
nized "minor  articles"  and  "tools  of  trade": — 

s  for  Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Goods  within  the  Commonwealth. — 
By-Law  No.  Jf70. 
The  following  item  is  added: — 

Motor  goggles — glass,  curved  and  shaped  (eye  pieces). 

■ 

T ools  of  Trade  for  Artisans  and  Mechanics  and  Tools  in  General  Use. — By-Laws  Nos. 

Jf68  and  Jf69. 
The  following  item  is  added: — 

Via  3,  including  boxes  and  screws  for  vices,  excepting  engineers'  and  wood- 
workers' vices. 

[Note. — Not  being  made  wholly  of  wood  and  not  being  machines.] 

The  following  item  is  deleted: — 
Rakes — hand. 

The  rates  of  duty  leviable  upon  recognized  "  minor  articles  "  and  "  tools  of  trade  " 
are : — 

Under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  free. 
Under  the  general  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

•  ANTI-DUMPING"  MEASURES  PASSED  IN  JAPAN. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  telegraphic 
information  from  ELM.  Ambassador  at  Tokio  to  the  effect  that  various  amendments 
in  the  customs  tariff,  together  with  a  short  clause  designed  to  prevent  "  dumping," 
have  been  passed  by  the  Japanese  Diet  and  came  into  force  on  1st  August. 
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CERTIFICATES  FOR  CANADIAN  EGGS  EXPORTED:    A  CORRECTION. 

Memorandum  2413-B  of  the  Department  of  Customs,  which  was  published  in  the 
]ast  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (page  529)  has  been  cancelled,  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted:— Collectors  of  Customs  are  not  to  allow  Canadian  eggs,  in  twenty-five  case 
lots  or  more,  to  be  loaded  aboard  ship  or  otherwise  exported,  until  inspection  certi- 
ficates for  export  have  been  filed. 

Certificates  for  exportation  of  Canadian  eggs  are  not  to  be  accepted,  unless  clearly 
marked  with  the  words  "  Export  Certificate." 

[Vide  Memorandum  of  Customs  2415-B,  dated  August  24,  1920.] 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  TENERIFFE,  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  the  capital  of  the  Canary  Islands, — a  Spanish  archipelago 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  60  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  consisting  of 
seven  inhabited  and  six  uninhabited  islands — lies  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island 
of  Teneriffe.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  group,  and  is  protected  by  a  mole  which 
affords  safe  anchorage  in  from  two  to  nine  fathoms  of  water,  and  there  is  a  good 
breakwater.  Many  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  There  are  good  buildings,  including  a  school  of  navigation,  technical 
institute  and  library.  The  imports  consist  of  sugar,  spirits,  flour,  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
hardware,  soap,  box-boards,  chemical  manures,  textiles;  wine,  paving  and  filtering 
stones,  and  various  vegetables  and  fruits  are  exported.  The  population  of  Santa 
Cruz  was  estimated  in  1919  to  be  82,219;  that  of  the  entire  Canary  group  at 
513,959  (1900,  358,564). 

The  illustration  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives 
a  partial  view  of  the  wharf  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe. 

COMPETITION  IN  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

In  referring  to  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  British  South 
African  Export  Gazette  says: — 

British  goods  have  to  meet  a  good  deal  of  competition  in  the  market,  and  it  is 
likely  to  develop  rather  than  decline.  The  United  States  is  an  active  competitor 
in  regard  to  motor  cars,  machinery,  tools,  and  hardware;  German  goods,  again,  held 
a  very  strong  position  in  the  market  before  the  war,  and  there  are  already  signs  that 
they  will  make  an  effort  to  re-establish  themselves.  Spanish  cotton  goods  compare 
very  favourably  in  price  with  those  of  Manchester,  though  in  quality  they  may  be 
somewhat  inferior,  besides  which  the  language  and  racial  sympathies  naturally  favour 
trade  with  Spain.  As  regards  payment,  the  British  system  of  cash  against  documents 
for  this  market  offers  no  handicap,  no  other  countries  exporting  to  the  Canaries  at  the 
present  time  allowing  credit. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  FOR  BELGIUM. 

(London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

There  seems  to  be  every  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  automobile  manu- 
facturers and  other  agencies  to  secure  quick  sales  in  Belgium.  Occupied  as  she  is 
more  with  repairing  and  rebuilding  than  with  the  construction  of  new  vehicles, 
Belgium  is  producing  only  half  of  her  pre-war  output  of  automobiles.  The  periodical 
public  sales  of  motor  vehicles  recovered  from  Germany  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
situation,  and  the  number  of  garages  has  almost  trebled  since  1914.  At  the  auto- 
mobile exhibition  in  Paris  there  was  only  one  Belgian  factory  showing  a  model  built 
since  the  armistice.  This,  however,  occasioned  very  favourable  comment,  and  equalled 
some  of  the  best  cars  from  other  countries.  The  demand  for  motor  vehicles  indicates 
that  a  considerable  number  of  electric  automobiles  might  be  sold  in  Belgium,  and 
the  excellent  paving  of  most  of  the  Belgian  roads  and  the  general  flatness  of  the 
country  throughout  Flanders  are  also  favourable  factors. 
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PRICE  OF  FRUIT  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  report  1ms  been  issued  by  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Standing  Committee 
frusta  appointed  M  to  inquire  bito  the  existence  of  a  c6mbine  and  into  the  effect 
j  3u  ib  o  imbine,  if  Pound,  on  the  price  of  Eruil  m  the  United  Kingdom  and;  the 
effect  of  Buch  prices  on  the  cost  of  t lu>  food  of  the  people."    They  find  that  no  such 
combine  exists  or  has  existed  either  among  the  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers,  or  the 
jam  and  preserve  manufacturers.    In  certain  areas  local  growers'  associations  are  in 
i  r  th(  purpose  of  marketing,  Eor  a  small  discount,  the  produce  of  their  members, 
and  it  would  appear  that  t ho  object  of  those  associations  is  in  no  way  to  exercise 
control  of  prices  or  supplies.      Keen    competition  exists  to-day  amongst  the  fruit 
irrowers.    Wholesale  and  retail  fruit  dealers  also  have  their  associations,  but  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  di-o-'v.-r  any  attempt  by  them  likely  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  produce 
if  th(  ir  members.    With  regard  to  the  high  prices  for  fruit  in  1919,  the  committee 
declare  that  these  resulted  from  the  shortage  in  the  crops,  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
public  >i  best  quality  jams  and  fruit,  the  disorganized  state  of  the  fruit  industry, 

and  the  determination  of  the  co-operative  societies  and  certain  other  firms  to  obtain 
large  supplies  of  fruit,  which  resulted  in  extreme  scrambling  amongst  individual 
traders  to  secure  supplies.  They  state  that  forward  contracts  for  fruit,  based  on 
actual  requirements,  at  prices  allowing  the  grower  a  reasonable  profit,  are  not  neces- 
sarily contrary  to  the  public  interests,  in  so  far  as  they  induce  the  grower  to  develop 
in  tat  ion.  Speculative  contracts,  however,  at  high  prices  for  quantities  out  of 
all  proportion  to  normal  purchases  are  to  be  deprecated,  in  that  these  contracts 
dis  rganize  the  channels  of  supply  and  operate  harshly  against  manufacturers 
financially  unable  to  enter  into  long-time  agreements.  In  certain  instances  the 
traders'  purchasers  were  speculative,  inasmuch  as  the  quantities  arranged  for  were  not 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  fruit  available,  having  regard  to  their  pre-war  demands,  and 
tided  to  accentuate  the  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  the  depleted 
supplies.  The  sub-committee  urge  that  every  inducement  and  support  should  be  given 
to  the  growers  to  develop  their  plantations,  as  in  their  opinion  the  main  remedy  of 
the  present  situation  is  increased  production. 

EXPORTS  THAT  CONTRAVENE  THE  AUSTRALIAN  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  recent  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Australian  Customs  authorities  to  admit  into 
the  country  a  number  of  consignments  of  frypans  and  enamelled  hollow-ware  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  because  the  goods  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Pure  Foods  and  Drugs  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  arouse 
l  'jnufacturers  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  bulk  of  a  very  valuable  trade  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  New  Zealand  Customs  authorities  who  first  drew  the  atten- 
tjon  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  the  fact  that  certain  shipments  of  the  goods 
in  question  were  contravening  the  provisions,  which  happen  to  be  identical  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Under  those  provisions  tne  importation  is  prohibited  of  any 
package,  container,  or  appliance  used  for  manufacturing,  keeping,  or  holding  moist  or 
liquid  food  substances,  and  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  lead  or  zinc,  or  of  any  metal 
alloy  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  lead  or  zinc,  or  tinned  inside 
with  a  metal  alloy  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  lead,  or  containing  enamel  or 
glaze  or  indiarubber  or  gutta-percha  which  on  boiling  for  30  minutes  with  vinegar 
containing  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  yields  lead  to  the  latter,  or  containing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  one  grain  of  arsenicum  per  pound  of  metal  alloy,  enamel,  glaze,  india- 
rubber,  or  gutta-percha. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  August  20,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

173,032 
v.  License 
306  579 
250, 163 
142  fiQfi 
114,496 

11  ft  Oftfi 

160,336 

284,934 
-  fc« 
196  980 
199,972 
1   137  OSfi 
v.  License 
18,494 
67,606 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 
129,816 
Now  op 

loi ,  1\JV 

204,415 
92  432 
42] 761 

( u, ouu 

75,223 

168,269 

132  Qfi2 
41,021 
944  401 
Now  op 
9,371 
54,321 

Bushels. 

8,532 
erating  un 
29  466 
11, '569 

6  925 
24^752 
18  918 
24^437 

85,508 

21  291 
20i 091 
60  277 
erating  un 
6,655 
3  ,  581 

Bushels. 
26,768 

der  a  Pri 
21  633 
31, '497 
4  596 
ll! 175 
19  90C 
34^304 

Closed. 
29,026 

29  041 
8^907 

24  482 
der  a  Pri 
2,045 

*1,513 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

7,916 
minal  Ele 
4  312 

2^682 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

vate  Ter 
100  ow 

38  743 
32',  895 

G.  T.  Pacific  

2,913 
6  328 
7^010 

2,087 

5  344 
l]066 
9  793 
minal  Ele 
423 
*  135 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  

19,362 

44 

8  342 
128^887 
98  133 
vate  Ter 

Eastern —  Richardson  

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . . . 
Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

11,352 

2,116,961 

322,002 

241,861 

437,817 

49,739 

3,168,380 

170,206 

93,606 

12,934 

1,766 

1,815 

280,327 

202,509 
249,506 
151,548 
9,596 

6,394 
15,169 
91,078 
594 

12,897 
12,358 
68 

221,800 
278,536 
254,518 
10,190 

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

1,503 
10,909 

Calgarv  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

North  Transcona,  C.P.R  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . . . 
Midland — 

915 

613,159 

113,235 

12,412 

25,323 

915 

765,044 

11,600 
511,380 
142,832 
520,923 

None  in 
7,724 

store. 

19,324 
511,380 
142,832 
521,123 

185,408 
90,598 

4,761 

147,097 

1,828,135 
643,413 
291  570 
1^946 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

200 

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

165,851 
90,598 

4,761 

18,263 

1,294 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. 

None  in 

store. 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 
Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

111,905 

1,182,350 
573,110 
291  570 

35,192 

391,903 
61,555 

232,253 
8,828 

21,629 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

1,946 

west  ot.  John,  IN  .!->..  L>.Jr.  K  

St:  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

None  in 

u 

it 

store. 

3,606,880 

261,490 

497, 668 

2 1 ,  <»L'9 

4,387,667 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 
Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Figures 
Not 

not  receiv 
reported. 

ed. 

5,447 
5,447 

5,447 
5,447 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porta 

6,507,206 

790,3331     764, 876 

486,535 

57.916 

8,606.865 

*Overshipped. 
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Qradei  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ended  August  20.  1920. 


1 1  rum's. 

.\  ooount 
1  tnperial 

( loverninent 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  — 

No.  l  Bard  

1  MlSillMS. 

Bushels. 

1  .  !»•)•_' 

1  ,  l.).>  ,  -_!>  1 

248,560 
183,436 
47,990 
71,239 
32,255 
378,258 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,962 
3,226,965 
1,256,882 
740,459 
96,874 
130,355 
32,658 
850,845 

80,045 
54,240 

740 
71 

403 
20, 178 

1    A1fi  999 

1 ,  t)  J  0,  zzz 
928,277 
502,783 
48,144 
59,045 

No.  2  " 

No.  3  " 

\.  i    A  W'tmnt 

V  . ,         \\'  lm.it 

No.  6  " 

Other 

452,409 

Totals 

2,116,961 

613,159 

3,606,880 

6,337,000 

Oats— 
No  1  C  W 

129,254 
205,899 
41,441 
51,815 
103,258 
165,060 

No.  2 

46,623 
103,002 
23,956 
34,011 
51,794 
62,616 

305 
6,041 
15,558 
8,245 
17,963 
65, 123 

82,326 
96,856 
1,927 
9,559 
33,501 
37,321 

No  3 

^  O     1   l**f*C(  1 

Vn     0   Van  A 

Other  

Totals  

322,002 

113,235 

261 , 490 

696,727 

Barlev — 

No   3  pvtrn  P  W 

137,960 
389,341 
99,002 
45,178 
80,460 

No  3  C  \V 

38,319 

1 10.  1  87 
1 IV , lo ( 

47,469 
1 1 , 840 
25,046 

4,268 
2,955 
695 
711 
3,783 

95,373 
267,199 

en  OQQ 
OU, OOO 

32,627 
51,631 

No.  4  " 

Feed 

Other 

Totals  

241,861 

12,412 

497,668 

751,941 

Flax  

I'D.  i   «> ui  in w esitjrn  v^anaua.. 

lou, 4oy 
59,337 
110,318 

0/ 
1  SQQ 

10,967 

1 O  ^97 

1,863 

160,556 
61,236 

132,489 
20,952 

109,536 

No.  2  C.W 

No.  3  C  W 

1 1  904. 
1  O  AOK 

Other  

107,673 

Totals  

437,817 

25,323 

21,629 

484, 769 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

6,860 
27,326 

6,860 
27,326 

1,247 
3,499 
11,722 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  M   

1,247 
2,584 
11,722 

Rejected...   

915 

Other  

Totals  

49,739 

915 

50,654 

Total  quantity  in  store 

3,168,380 

765,044 

4,387,667 

8,321,091 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators.  Country  Elevators,  U.S.  Atlantic  Sea- 
board Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  20,  1920,  with  com- 
parisons for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August  20,  1920^- 
Private       "  " 

Interior       "  "   

Bushels. 

9  1 1fi  Qfi1 

170,206 

«1  O  ICQ 

Figures   not  R, 

Bushels. 
1  0^1  41Q 

1 , uoi , tiy 
110,121 

1^1  88^ 

eported. 

5,447 
780,787 

Bushels. 

Q  1 fi8  380 

280,327 

/  DO,  Kj'iA 

5,447 
4,387,667 

3,606,880 

A  ^07  9f1fi 

9  OQQ  fi^Q 
,  uyy ,  ooy 

0, OUD, ODD 

August  22,  1919— 

471,924 
13,518 
2,588,329 

2,177,626 
270,758 
3,096,526 

2,649,550 
284,276 
5,684,855 

*?  073  771 

0 , utt, y iu 

8  fi18  R81 
0,010, DOl 

August23,  1918— 
Interior       "  "   

*76,248 
79,482 
2,590,711 

3,640,881 
381,572 
3,073,772 

3,564,633 
461,054 
5,664,483 

7  OQfi  99^ 

Q  fiQO  170 
y , uyu , 1 1 u 

August  24,  1917— 
Interior        "  "   

Total  

1,209,619 
207,141 
2,443,483 

4,393,908 
82,966 
5,562,156 

5,603,527 
290,107 
8,005,639 

8fi0  94*? 

O  ,  ODD  ,  Ato 

10  n*?o  n^o 
iu, uoy ,  uou 

1*?  8QQ  973 

10 , oyy ,  £t  0 

August  25,  1916— 
Interior       "  "   

7. 456, 751 
491,268 
6,758,660 

7,012,150 
104,552 
6,654,730 

14,468,901 
595,820 
13,413,390 

14,706,679 

13,771,432 

28,478, 111 

August  26,  1915— 

338,459 

1,250,902 
5,682 
723,062 

1.589,361 
5,682 
1,963,866 

Total  

1,240,804 

1,579,263 

1,979,646 

3,558,909 

*Wheat  overshipped. 


ARGENTINE  RULING  FOR  LABELLING  EDIBLE  PRODUCTS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Trade  Commissioner  George  S.  Brady  has  cabled  from  Buenos  Aires,  under  date 
of  August  19,  1920,  that  a  new  municipal  regulation  requires  that  the  labels  on 
edibles  shall  bear  (in  Spanish)  the  name  of  the  product,  the  quantity,  metric  mea- 
surement, the  name  of  the  Argentine  importer,  the  ingredients,  but  not  their  per- 
centages. Colouring  and  preservatives  arc  prohibited.  The  prohibition  is  already  in 
effect,  but  is  being  protested. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending*  August  20,  1920. 

Prune  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total . 

Receipts  Rail  . . . 

Bush. 

956,980 
1,0 19.  SIM) 
4,866 

Bush. 
01,350 
15.493 
223.051 

Bush . 

30,243 
37,290 
11,204 

Bush. 

19,825 
35,707 

Bush. 
9,907 
9,553 

Bush. 

Bush. 
1,084,314 
1,717,942 
238,921 

Rail... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

RnoriptH              Rail ... 

381,829 
514,148 
4,257 

144,559 
29,504 
128,194 

8,072 

1,054 

535,514 
543,712 
146,311 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail ... 

13,800 



Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

2.551 
1,441 

2,381 
2,640 

1,279 
5,818 

6,211 
9,899 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Rail... 


Figures  not  received. 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

1,267,461 
1,266,412 

59,429 
97,192 

1,326,890 
1,390,505 

Shipments  Rail  

12,380 

14,521 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel.. 

16,776 

16,776 

Rail.... 

18,966 

18,966 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

134,071 
1,040,972 
863,317 
122,468 

50,296 
161,924 
44,542 
2,744 

184,367 
1,311,682 
930,831 
217,572 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

108,756 
22,423 
69,004 

549 

Rail  .. 

23,356 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

1,401,532 
1,057,748 
863,317 
1,407,846 

59,429 
108,786 

22,423 
166,196 

50,296 
161,924 
44,542 
15,124 

1,511,257 
1,328,458 
1930,831 
1,627,043 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

549 

Rail.... 

37,877 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Vessel. 


6,548 
4,775 


6,548 
4,775 
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Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  August  20,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat 
Bush. 

Oats 
Bush. 

Barley 
Bush. 

Rye 
Bush. 

Corn 
Bush. 

Total 
Bush. 

Depot  Harbour  

97,411 

118,301 

10,440 

226, 152 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll,  C.P.R  

Montreal   Hbr.  Comms.  1 

Totals  

Same  period  last  year  

258, 960 
731,361 

96,040 
8,137 

139,861 
171,057 

491,861 
936,086 

25,531 

1,087,732 

118,301 

104, 177 

310,918 

35,971 

1,657,099 

120,  723 

159,915 

108,426 

355,361 

1,014 

736, 439 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 
Bush. 

Rail 
Bush. 

Water 
Bush. 

Rail 

Bush. 

Wheat  

760,834 

958,211 
16,000 

Oats  

Barley  

96, 040 
154,861 
129,002 

Rye  

25, 799 
129,002 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners — 

Elevators  1  and  2. 
Wheat  

173,117 
16,006 

396,439 
29, 789 
3,832 

454,965 
176,281 

Rye  

1,109 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

Canada  Firebrick  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Herbert  Clayton,  merchant; 
Aubrey  Huntingdon  Klder,  advocate;  and  others  all  of  Montreal.  Capital,  $500,000, 
divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  plaec  of  business,  Montreal. 

Walford  Shipping  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Kenneth 
IfcKeown,  advocate  and  K.C.;  and  others-  all  of  Montreal.   Capital,  $500,000,  divided 

5,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Darling  Brothers,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Darling,  manufacturer, 
Montreal;  John  Wesley  Blair  and  Francis  Joseph  Laverty,  K.C's.,  Westmount;  and 
others.  Capital,  $1,260,000,  divided  into  12,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business.  Montreal. 

The  Richmond  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Duncan  Alex- 
ander NL  Xiece  and  Charles  Arthur  Giroux,  accountants;  Louis  Philippe  Crepeau, 
:  and  others— all  of  Montreal.    Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Richmond,  Que. 

A.  (i.  Campion,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Kenneth  McKeown,  advocate; 
!         Clayton  Herdman,  stockbroker;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.    Capital  $100,000, 

l.noo  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ti  1  e  C.  Graves  Construction  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George 
Cunningham  Craves,  contractor;  Charles  Hieland  Barnet  Garland,  engineer;  and 
others— all  of  Ottawa.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Ottawa. 

G.  J.  Jopling  &  Sons,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Garthorne  John  Jopling,  merchant, 
0  and  others.    Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of 

$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Peterborough. 

International  Petroleum  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Meredith 
Huycke,  barrister-at-law;  Clifford  Gordon  Lynch,  secretary;  George  Evans  Atwood, 
accountant;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  20,000,000  shares  of  which  100,000 
shall  when  issued  be  preference  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $5  each  and  the  remaining 
10,900,000  shares  shall  be  common  stock  without  nominal  or  par  value,  provided  that 

lapital  stock  with  which  the  company  shall  carry  on  its  business  shall  not  be  less 
tli an  $100,000,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Sarnia. 

Loraine  Chocolate  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators :  William  Thomas  Sinclair, 
Hugh  Johnston  McLaughlin  and  Robert  Dunn  Moorhead,  solicitors;  and  others — 
all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $600,000,  divided  into  6,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Empress  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  Incorporators:  William  Henry 
Dwyer  and  Ralph  Tuller  Holcomb,  merchants;  James  Warren  York  and  John  Robin- 
son Osborne,  barristers-at-law — all  of  Ottawa.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Ottawa. 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Henry  Pocock 
and  John  Charles  Doidge,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  London.  Capital  $500,- 
000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  London. 

B.  Gardner  &  Company.  Limited.  Incorporators:  Maxwell  Goldstein,  K.C.; 
James  Burnett  Taylor,  accountant — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
10,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Th<-  Spiesz  Furniture  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Jared  Jacob  Spiesz, 
manufacturer;  and  others — all  of  Hanover,  Ont.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into 
2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Hanover,  Ontario. 

Johnson-Richardson,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Chase  Walker,  manager; 
Louis  Gosselin,  advocate;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $175,000.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  American  de  Levaud  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
John  Hubert  Fhippen,  barrister-at-law;   Hugh   James   Dawson,    accountant;  and 
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others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $7,500,000,  divided  into  75,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Lavoie  Automotive  Devices,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alphonse  Joseph  Lavoie, 
engineer;  Robert  Polsson,  advocate;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Wettlaufers',  Limited.  Incorporators :  John  Macintosh  Duff,  solicitor ;  Hugh 
Mclnnis,  salesman;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $800,000,  divided  into  8,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  plaee  of  business,  Kingston.    (Private  compiany.) 

J.  Donat  Langelie-r,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Joseph  Donat  LangeTier,  merchant; 
Joseph  Edmond  Audet,  accountant,  and  Auguste  Langelier,  notary;  and  others1 — ■ 
all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Federal  Flax,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Milner  Barnard  and  Edward  Fos- 
ter, manufacturers;  and  others- — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into 
2.500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

J.  V.  Boudrias  &  Sons,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Romeo  Barnard,  grocer;  and 
others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ontario. 

Auto  Supplies  Co.,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Henry  Howard  Shaver,  barrister- 
at-law;  Alexander  Findlay  Boyle,  automobile  builder;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Mohawk  Trading  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Arthur  Wellesley 
Holmstead  and  Arthur  Beresford  Mortimer,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Head  office, 
Toronto. 

Canadian  Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Co.,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Milton  Ira 
Adolph,  farmer,  Listowel,  Ont.;  and  others.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $100  each,  of  which  5,000  shares  shall  be  preference  shares.  Head  office, 
Toronto. 

The  Pan-Oceanic  Power  Development  Co.,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William 
Joseph  Hanley,  barrister-at-law ;  Albert  Edward  Nash,  accountant;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Head  office, 
New  Liskeard,  Ontario. 

General  Accessories,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Morley  Punshon  van  der  Voort, 
solicitor;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
$10  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

South  West  Porcupine  Syndicate,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Eric  Duke  Scott 
and  Harry  Augustine  Herbert,  accountants;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$100,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $5  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Parisian  Laundry  of  Ontario,  .Limited.  Incorporators:  Arthur  Wellesley 
Holmstead  and  Arthur  Beresford  Mortimer,  barristers-at-law,  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Head  office, 
London. 

Dominion  Motor  Castings,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Clifford  Albert  Ripley, 
manufacturer;  and  others— all  of  Detroit.    Capital  $250,000.    Head  office,  Windsor. 

British  Columbia. 

Canadian  New  Zealand  Timber  Agency,  Limited.  Capital  $100,000.  Registered 
office,  Vancouver. 

Nanaimo  Fish  Meal  and  Oil  Refinery,  Limited.  Capital  $75,000.  Registered 
office,  Nanaimo. 

Standard  Lumber  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $1,500,000.  Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

S  nee  the  publication  of  tho  last   Weekly  bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inqirrus  tor  Canadian  products.    The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
>•  ■ainhulii  h>   upon   application    to:    "  THE    COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Bk\n(  ii  ok  nir  Dkpartmi  nt  ok  Tradk  and  Com  merce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of   mi    Canadian   Manufacturers'  Association,    Toronto,   Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
3.,  uro  Y  w«  oi  \  i  k,  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
.  Kingston,  Brandon,  Ealipax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 

STB,  M  m;h  ,  I-\.rt  Wiuiwi,  PORT  ARTHUR,  MONCTON,  Regina,  New  WESTMINSTER, 
l;t  .  ^ydxky  (Cwk  Rrkton),  North  Sydney  ("Cape  Breton),  Guelpii,  Peterborough, 

BNER,   Sr.  MARY'S,  OnT.,  CHAMBRE  DE  COMMERCE  DE  MONTREAL,  THE 

London,  Ont.,  Chamber  op  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
B  ;:  Chamber  op  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
A88<  KJl  ITIDN. 

Food  Products. 

lTr.:1..  Eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  shippers  of 

L754.  Raw  materials  and  foodstuffs — Established  firm  of  importers  in  Luxem- 
.  with  1  ranch  office  in  Antwerp,  w'sh  to  import  Canadian  raw  materials,  par- 
tieularly  iron  ores  and  steel,  coal,  asbestos,  lumber,  paper,  and  wood-pulp.    A  special 
"  i  mi  of  ibis  company  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  of  foodstuffs.  Consign- 
ments could  be  billed  via  Antwerp,  and  sole  agencies  for  the  Luxemburg  area  would 
be  considered. 

L755.  Canned  goods  and  grocery  specialties. — Canadian  salesman  who  has  just 
completed  eighteen  months'  trip  for  Canadian  firms  in  West  Indies  and  South 
America  is  ieav'ng  shortly  to  cover  that  area  for  another  Canadian  organization. 

3  desirous  of  being  placed  in  touch  with  any  Canadian  firms  who  would  con- 
exp  mm  orders  to  South  America  or  the  West  Indies  in  grocery  specialties  or 
canned  goods,  and  he  is  open  to  represent  a  limited  number  of  concerns  in  such  side- 
line dur'ng  his  trip.  Would  arrange  a  personal  interview  with  Canadian  firms 
offering  connection. 

1756.  Foodstuffs. — A  Manchester  firm  would  be  pleased  to  purchase  outright  all 
kind-  of  foodstuffs  for  West  African  market. 

1757.  Hay. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  hay. 

1758.  Oats. — A  contractor  to  the  Cuban  army  is  in  the  market  to  buy  200,000 
bushels  of  oats  in  5-bushel  sacks  yearly,  either  according  to  ruling  market  price  or 

\  or  twelve  months'  price  contract.  This  contractor  informs  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  that  the  Cuban  army  authorities  prefer  good  Canadian  oats  to  any 
other.  (The  general  tariff  rate  on  oats  is  $0.52  per  100  k;logrammes*,  gross  weight, 
and  the  rate  to  the  United  States  is  $0,416.) 

Wood,  Pulp,  and  Paper  Prodcts. 

1 759.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  oft  builders  and  contractors  are  prepared  to 
ler  offers  of  slaters'  battens,  plasterers'  laths,  joists,  boards  and  doors  or  window 

frames. 

IT''".  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  timber  suitable  for 

West  African  trade. 

1761.  Sulphite  pulp. — A  Cuban  firm  wish  to  purchase  sulphite  pulp  for  ship- 
ment to  Spain.  The  quality  desired  is  bisulphite  raw,  first  quality,  strong.  Imme- 
diate connections  are  desired  with  any  firm  which  can  quote. 


•The  kilogramme  approximates  2.2  pounds. 
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1762.  Paper  and  boards. — A  Manchester  firm  can  purchase  large  quantities  of 
paper  and  boards,  or  would  act  as  agent. 

1763.  Dowels. — A  Manchester  firm  manufacturing  chairs  on  a  large  scale  are 
open  to  purchase  big  quantities  of  best  quality  dowels. 

1764.  Furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  desks,  chairs, 
and  bentwood  furniture. 

1765.  TJncoloured  wallpaper. — A  London  manufacturing  company  ask  for  the 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  papers  for  wallpaper,  uncoloured. 

1766.  Chairs  and  parts. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  of  chairs  and  chair  parts  of  all  kinds. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

1767.  Starch. — A  Manchester  importer  of  starch,  etc..  for  textile  finishing  pur- 
poses will  consider  quotations  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

1768.  Woollen  and  cotton  textiles. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Eoumania,  desire  to 
receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export 
woollen  and  cotton  textiles. 

1769.  Hosiery,  gloves,  and  underwear. — A  prominent  Australian  wholesale 
drygoods  firm,  with  warehouses  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  representation  of  leading  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  silk  gloves,  and 
ladies'  silk  and  knitted  underwear. 

1770.  Rags  and  waste. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  the  market  for  all  classes  of 
cotton  and  woollen  rags,  waste,  etc. 

1771.  Oil  engines. — A  firm  in  Roumania  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other 
particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  oil  engines. 

1772.  Electrical  accessories. — A  Hull  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  electrical  accessor  es,  cables,  fittings,  motors,  dynamos,  glass  shades, 
etc.,  etc. 

1773.  Fencing  wire. — A  South  African  agent  asks  for  correspondence  in  refer- 
ence to  the  representation  for  the  Union  on  fencing  wire. 

1174.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  steel, 
wire  rods,  billets,  blooms,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  iron  bars,  etc. 

1175.  Iron  and  steel,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  pig-iron,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  aluminium,  copper  and  non-ferrous 
metals  seeking  representation  in  the  north  of  England. 

1776.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  represent  manufacturers 
of  steel  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  sheet  bars,  plates,  wire  rods,  joists,  channels  and  angles. 

1777.  Oils.— A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  mineral  lubri- 
cating oil,  paraffin  wax  and  scale. 

1778.  Athletic  goods. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  hockey  sticks  and 
raw  material  for  manufacture  of  athletic  goods. 

1779.  Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  stamps. — An  important  busi- 
ness concern  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  are  desirous  of  entering  into  business  relations 
w;th  a  Canadian  firm  dealing  in  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  stamps. 

1780.  Rubber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  "rude  materials  used 
by  india-rubber  manufacturers,  comprising  reclaimed  rubber,  coloured  pigments, 
drugs  and  chemicals. 

1781.  Jewellery,  etc. — A  Bradford  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  offers  of  the 
cheapest  lines  of  fancy  goods,  jewellery,  etc. 

1782.  Pianos. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commercial  agents  are  seeking  Canadian 
piano  agencies  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Will  purchase  their  samples,  Imme- 
diate correspondence  requested. 

1783.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  are  open  to  purchase  box  calf  and  willow 
calf  and  sides,  or  would  be  prepared  to  act  as  agents. 
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17S4.  Seeds.  A  Manchester  linn  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  red  clover, 
while  clover,  alsike,  and  timothy  grass  seeds. 

i         Seeds.     A    Northampton   than   are  always  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 

farm  and  vegetable  semis. 

L786,  Representation  in  Great  Britain.  EstabFsl  Led  manufacturers'  agent, 
qualified  civil  engineer  and  architeet.  at  present  representing  a  large  American  cor- 
poration in  Canada,  and  bonded  by  them,  is  sailing  for  the  United  Kingdom  shortly. 
Bfe  will  be  in  the  Birmingham  distrct,  and  is  desirous  of  coming  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firma  who  desire  representation.  Is  particularly  fitted  to  handle  any 
engineering  lines.  Would  arrange  interview  with  any  concerns  desirous  of  repre- 
sentation. 

1787.  Cement. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotat:ons,  etc.,  from 
manufacturers  of  Portland  cement. 

17<S.  Cement.  A  London  linn  ask  for  addresses  of  Canadian  cement  manu- 
facturers. 

L789.  Builders'  supplies.  A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  represent  manufac- 
tarers  of  any  articles  saleable  to  the  building  trade. 

L790.  Pitch  and  asphalt. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  receive  offers 
of  stearine  pitch,  wood  pitch,  and  asphaltum. 

L791.  Asbestos  fibre. — An  important  commission  house  in  Rotterdam  would  like 
t(  ir«-t  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  asbestos  fibre,  and  wish  to  receive  'quota- 
tions and  other  particulars. 

1792.  Seals. — A  printmg  and  stationery  firm  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  wish  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  dealing  in  notarial  seals,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing permanent  business  relations. 

IT'.':1..  Toys  and  woodenware. — A  Manchester  firm  with  good  connections  are  pre- 
pared to  act  as  representatives  for  toys  and  wooden  domestic  utensils,  etc. 

1794.  Barrows. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  navvy  barrows. 

IT'.'.".  Latch  needles. — A  Le'cester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  latch  needles. 

IT'."''.  Manufactured  goods. — A  Manchester  firm  with  extensive  connections  in 
W<  -f  Africa  would  be  prepared  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  or  would 
net  as  agents. 


RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45.  R.S. — Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
France,  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. —A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

4Q-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
years'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
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warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 

56.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  R.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  R.S. — Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

59.  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
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Ige  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

B  S.  Two  returned  Boldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
v  .-.  Westminster,  B.OH  would  Like  to  Beoure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 

re  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

R.S.  A  returned  Boldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing  firms  in  the  CJnited  Kingdom,  where  he  \/as  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  L912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
.;.  an  agencies,  but  wishes  to  Becure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

54  R.S.  Returned  Boldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
Ling  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

56.  R.S.  Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headqnarters  BlafF,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
li  as  or  the  Belling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
R.S.  A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
as  genera]  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

R.S.  -Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopatamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia. 

Id  ike  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
concrete  posts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  oontrifucral  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 

-  R.S.— Ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 
importer  and  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
who  are  considering  the  Indian  market.  Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three 
years,  and  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 

C9.  H.S. — Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  four  years  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
Central  and  South  America.    At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 

turned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
very  good  for  Canadian  goods.  Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to 
going  overseas.    Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 

USE  OF  PEAT  AS  FUEL  ON  SWEDISH  RAILWAYS. 

Consul  General  Dominic  I.  Murphy,  Stockholm,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

Interesting  trials  to  test  the  possibilities  of  peat  as  fuel  for  locomotives  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  months  on  several  railways  in  Sweden.  The  reports  so  far 
--how  favourable  results.  One  privately-owned  railroad  in  southern  Sweden,  412  kilo- 
metres (25G  miles)  in  length,  has  found  peat  so  practical  for  steam  purposes  that  the 
management  believes  the  road  can  dispense  entirely  with  coal.  The  State  railways 
have  likewise  been  testing  peat  for  steam  purposes,  with  good  results,  and  have  on  a 
limited  scale  adopted  it  for  fuel.  For  some  years  the  State  railways  have  been  oper- 
ating a  factory  for  the  production  of  peat  powder,  which  is  said  to  make  an  excellent 
fuel. 

In  Sweden,  where  there  are  10,000,000  acres  of  peat  bogs,  with  an  average  depth 
of  6-6  feet,  the  substitution  of  peat  for  coal  would  add  enormously  to  the  national 
s-ealth.   Every  acre  of  peat  bog  yields  nearly  1,000  tons  of  prepared  peat. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  1;  Empress  of  France, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  8;  Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 15;  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  22;  Victorian, 
C.P.a.S.  Line,  about  September  29. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  September  4; 
Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  11;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  about  September  18;  Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  18;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  September  25;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
September  25. 

To  London". — Lubeck,  Ounard  Line,  about  August  31;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line, 
about  September  7 ;  Lexington,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  9 ;  Both-well, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  11;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  14; 
Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  L;ne,  about  September  24;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 24. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Warrior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  September  3;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  8;  Cassandra,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  September  11;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  17; 
Cabotia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  21;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about 
September  25. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  G. 

To  Plymouth.; — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Southampton. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  L:ne,  about  Septembei 
8;  Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  17;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  about 
September  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  August  31. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  9; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  18;  Manchester  Mariner, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  September  30. 

To  Hull. — Men  dip  Range,  Furness  Line,  about  September  5. 

To  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  August  31;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Heal,  Head  Line,  about  September  12. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  4;  Melmore  Head. 
Head  Line,  about  September  5;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  L'ne,  about  September  10. 

To  Antwerp. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  12. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  12. 

To  Havre. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  '(Canada  Steamship  Linos,  general 
agents),  about  September  10;  Scotian.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24. 

To  Bordeaux. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Linos,  general 
agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Sweden. — Bia,  Manchester  Liners,  early  September. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospect  ire  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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[     SOUTH    Africa    (Cape  Town,   Port   Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Baj       \  <  tr  Brunsvtick,  Elder^Deinpsfcer  Line,  about  September  15. 

Co  WEST  A P5RW  v  (Dakar,  Sierre  Leone,  Seceondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Melville, 
Klder-Dempster  Lint',  about  September  15. 

I  •    \;  m  Pouts  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 

edin) s—Gamhada,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  September  15. 

To  RlO  DB  JANEIRO,  MONTEVTDEOj  and  BUENOS  A.IRES. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Government  Bferohanl  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  10. 

To  KINGSTON  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marin.-.  Ltd..  about  September  8. 

I  -  Santiago  de  Cuba. — Canadian  Adventurer,  about  September  3. 

To   [NDIA   wn   Far   EASTERN   PORTS. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 

han1  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Arugusi  30;  City  of  Agra,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about 
September  s:  II ah  sins.  Houston  Line  about  September  25;  City  of  Melbourne, 
Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  October  10. 

From  St.  John. 

To  P.Aumnos,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  \nd  British  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal 

^NT:i i I  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  September  5. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  Sep- 
tember 3. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  September  4. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  15;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australian  Line, 
about  September  15;  Tahiti,  Canadian-Australian  Line,  about  September  20. 

To  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel 

Line,  early  September. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  September  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
CJP.O.S.  Line,  about  October  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji  ok  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Methvein, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Stearmhip  Lines,  about  September  29. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Melville  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  about  October  10. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1'9'01,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914.  £ 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trad©  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
niprtotntatlvtl  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 
\\\  bh.    Cl Dad lan  Government    Trade    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Coble  Address,  Canadian. 


U  S 

Oommlaatonar,  Etaooaqulata  No.  46,  Buenos 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Austral  it. 

D  EL  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
Bhangi  Building.  Melbourne,  Coble  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

G    B,   Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.     Address  for  letters — Caixa 
P.O    Box)  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  office,  Rua 

Goncalves  Dias  30.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  AdUlress.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies: 
B,  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,       Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also   for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

EL  A.  Chisholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartadc 
1290.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  BarrS.  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines.  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Conafijan  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotter- 
dam.    Cable  Address,  WatermiU. 

I  ndia. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
mas-inner, 6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Cal- 
cutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  60-B 
Main  street.  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 
W.      B.    Nicholson,    Canadian  Government 
Trade    Commissioner,    Bank    of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Coble 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,   Auckland.  Coble  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.   J.    Egan,    Canadian   Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Coble  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commlsioner,  78  Baslnghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing-  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
A^ent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 
Ekmtum,    Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial   Agent,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chris- 
tian^   Norway     Cable  Address  Bontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Nassau,  Bahamas 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon.  Director.  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  1 
Regent  Street.  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland «' 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,   248   St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta,  India,  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  01    ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


HcriscJ  to  September  15,  1910.) 

Copyright  Act. 
In  litis  Art. 

Kh  rtvic  Li;- lit  Inspection  Act. 
Gab  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  aiuI  Silver  Marking  Act. 
C.  i -.lin  Act. 

Inspection  Ami  Sale  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act, 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Aot. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  And  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Animal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Oamada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out.  of  print.) 

(  iin a dn  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915),    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rnlcs  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    IT,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur.  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    L  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  September  6,  1920.  No.  866. 


HALF-YEAR'S  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  OVERSEAS 

COUNTRIES. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  August  16,  1920. — The  value  of  the  six  months'  trading  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  all  countries,  as  has  already  been  reported,  shows  a  heavy  increase 
over  the  figures  for  the  first  half-year  of  1919,  but  it  seems  advantageous  to  again 
reproduce  it  here,  with  similar  statistics  for  1913  and  1919 : — 

Six  months  ended    Six  months  ended     Six  months  ended 


June.  1913.  June,  1919.  June,  1920. 

Imports                                                           £  378,746,000  £  716,787,426  £  1,033,334,684 

Exports   (British)                                              257,060,551  334,756,132  637,466,884 

Re-exports                                                           59,050,834  55,434,295  135,891,048 


£  694,857,385         £  1,106,977,853  £  1,806,692,616 


Following  our  usual  custom,  a  table  giving  the  details  of  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports,  with  a  selected  list  of  principal  countries,  has  been  prepared  and  follows 
hereafter,  but  as  a  preliminary,  it  appears  interesting  to  indicate  separately  the 
figures  of  trade  with  the  British  Empire  and  with  foreign  countries,  which  discloses 
the  somewhat  surprising  position  that  the  present  proportion  of  Imperial  trade 
(32-82  per  cent)  is  actually  less  than  the  35-15  per  cent  of  the  first  six  months  of 
1913. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Six  months  ended  Six  months  ended  Six  months  ended 

June,  1913.  June,  1919.  June,  1920. 

Imports                                                           £     94,859,991  £  261,899,388  £  313,887,407 

Exports  (British)                                                95,248,506  87,827,522  233,527,552 

Re-exports                                                             7,036,852  2,934,112  13,172.525 


£  197,145,349  £  352,661,022  £  550,587,484 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE   WITH   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Imports   £  283,900,222            £  455,135,091  £  719,447,277 

Exports   (British)   95,248,506                 87,827,522  223,527,552 

Re-exports   52,013,982                52,500,1S3  122,718,523 


£  497,726,249  £  754,563,884  £  1,256,105,132 


It  is  apparent,  however,  that  this  is  Largely  due  to  the  huge  value  of  imports 
which  still  continue  to  come  in  from  the  United  States,  and  which,  although  gradu- 
ally decreasing,  still  supply  aboul  30  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  all  sources. 

It  is  a  consolation,  however  small,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  that  the  value 
of  exports  of  British  products  to  the  United  States  has  increased  from  £10,G07,0;;;>  in 
1919  to  £42,281,724  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  and  as  industry  gradually 
re-establishes  itself  throughout  the  world,  this  discrepancy  is  sure  to  remedy  itself. 
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A  i  otahle  feature  of  the  present  position  is  the  resumption  of  business  with 
Germany,  of  which,  however,  imports  Prom  the  United  Kingdom  represent  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value,  B  distinct  ehango  from  the  pre-war  situation. 

Imports  abrogating  E1l\209,91($  from  Russia  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

regards  Canada,  it  will  be  observed  thai  whereas  exports  to  the  Dominion  have 
-  d  no  »re  than  threefold,  imports  from  Canada  have  fallen  away  by  nearly 
one-third. 


Till'    .11  1  j  Y  KKJUHKS. 


A<  the  general  trading  for  the  firsl  half-year  of  1920  was  only  recently  compre- 
ysed,  there  would  ordinarily  be  no  necessity  to  make  reference  to  the 

duly  figures. 

Ajiother  Large  increase  in  the  value  of  British  exports,  which  were  £21,099,554  in 
,>\',<  —  of  those  of  June,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  £7,143,879  in  the  value  of 
B,  bowever,  created  Buch  general  satisfaction  that  some  special  notice  seems 

called  for. 

NTol  only  is  the  value  of  the  total  exports  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  country 
(£155,300.:js;>),  but  the  result  of  July's  operations  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  adverse 
balan.v  ,,!'  trade  from  £34,014,952  in  June  to  £8,041,968  in  July. 


INVISIBLE  EXPORTS. 


Jn  connection  with  this  trade  balance,  it  is  well  known  that  although  the  value  of 
sports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  imports,  previous 
to  the  war  the  deficiency  was  greatly  exceeded  by  money  that  came  into  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  dividends   on   overseas   investments   and  services  rendered  by  the 
d  Kingdom  in  shipping  and  other  directions,  which  in  view  of  their  never  being 
actually  Bhown  in  the  balance  sheet,  are  described  as  "invisible  exports." 

This  Bource  of  income  notoriously  declined  during  the  war,  partly  owing  to  the 
.necessity  of  selling  foreign  securities. 

The  position  of  affairs  has  consequently  aroused  considerable  curiosity,  and  in 
to  meet  this,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  last  January  published  a  carefully 
prepared  estimate  of  the  value  of  :nvisible  exports  in  the  year  1919,  which  greatly 
the. unfavourable  balance  disclosed  by  the  figures  alone. 
This  has  been  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  further  estimate  which  not  only 
covers  the  half-year  elapsed,  but  also  the  period  July  to  December. 

In  reproducing  the  results  of  the  investigation,  the  figures  for  the  second  half- 
of  which  it  is  stated  have  been  arrived  at  upon  the  supposition  that  events  will 
ie  to  progress  according  to  present  indications,   it  is  stated  that   the  main 
sources  of  these  invisible  exports  are:  income  from  public  and  private  investments 
abroad;  earnings  accruing  for  the  commercial  services  of  mercantile  houses;  the 
«  .timings  of  shipping;  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  services. 

Invisible  Exports. 

1920 

January- June,  19  2'0.  July-December,  1>9»20- 

•£  million.  £  million. 

Net  income  from                                                                 60  60 

Investments  abroad                                                           2)3>0*  210 

Net  shipping  earnings                                                         20'  20' 

31(0  290 

Excess  of  Imports  of  merchandise,  coin  and 

bullion   2(40  180 

Balance   70  110 
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These  estimates,  if  correct,  will  give  the  United  Kingdom  a  credit  balance  of 
exports  (visible  and  invisible)  over  imports  of  70  millions  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 

and  110  millions  for  the  second  half,  a  total  credit  balance  for  the  year  of  180 
millions. 

Table  Showing  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.  Imports,  Exports  (the  Produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom),  and  Ee-exports  (the  Produce  of  Foreign  Countries  and 
other  portions  of  the  British  Empire) — with  the  Countries  indicated,  for  the 
half-year  ended  June  30,  of  the  years  named. 

1913.  1919.  1920. 

Canada —  £  £  £ 

Imports   10,938,256  4-8,243,296  33,973,656 

Exports   12,007,028  6,270,529  21, 169, 988 

Re-exports   1,8-50,823'  514,306  3,628,412 

Total   24,796,107  &5, 028,131  58, 772, 056 

Australia — ■ 

Imports   19,912,872  54,172,896  59,90*5,892 

Exports   17,137,38-1  13,923,996  24,335,598 

Re-exports   1,746,932  609,774  2,665,717 

Total   38,797,185  68,706,666  86,907,207 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   6,8)8i6,922  ll-,740,-843  13,658,607 

Exports   10,754,249  9,-806,247  22,422,687 

Re-exports   9:3-9,593  240,700  2,387,136 

Total   18,580,764  21,787,790  '  38,468,430 

British  West  Indies — 

Imports   1,292,5318  5,650,965  8,830,614 

Exports   957,208  797,28-0  2,222,178 

Re-exports   180,434  40,716  23<0,510 

Total   2,430,180  6,4818,961  11,28-3, 3-0-2 

British  India — 

Imports   20,712,977  45,635,733  59,817,963 

Exports  '   34,264,021  27,128,142  83,358,0i83 

Re-exports   77-8,597  30S,9>65  1,256,714 

Total   55,755,595          .    73,072,840  v  144,432,760 

Egypt- 
Imports   11,546,5-56  23,850,344  51,170,150 

Exports   4,7210,6-53  7,4-92,301  20,318.8,8-32 

Re-exports   76,36-5  109,519  904,664 

Total   16,313,574  31,452,1(64  ,  72,463,646 

France — 

Imports   23,927,559  19,8>84,153  40,8-43,462 

Exports   14,«68,l-43  75,060,068*  75, S'69, 2-2-0 

Re-exports   6,336,377  13,60-5,342  2S.36S.435 

Total   4,5, 1-312,47  9  10-8,549,5*63  145,0iSll,lil7 

Russia — 

Imports   14,992,376  1,-815,1,24  12,209.916 

Exports   7,161,  Sll  2,634,156  5,08-6,970 

Re-exports   5,141,500  1,141,000  2,955,712 

Total  ;  27,295/6187  5.590.2S-0  20.252,59-8 

Belgium — 

Imports   11,63-5.726  754,316  24.702.359 

Exports   6.8(23,7187  19,046.967  28.111.364 

Re-exports   3,65-8,396  5.423.S13  12,095.463 


Total 


22,117,909 


25,225,096 


64.909.18-6 
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1 9:18.  L91<9,  192i0. 

Italy—                                                          £  £  £ 

Imports                                                         4,177,945  6,723.573  10,570,264 

Exports                                                  7.t;7.">.i:i7  11,711,0183  2)1,774, 899 

K.M-MHM-ts                                                     4i8'4,00>7  2,,2i75,189  3,391,919 


Total   I2.337.3S9  2-0,709,845  3'5,737,0S2 


Sweden — 

Imports   5,912,703  12,575,277  23,752,730 

•ts                           „   3,901,4314  8,9>6>9,901  20,9'84,535 

Ete-ezportfl                                                     6101,83'S  1,979,220  2,901,02i5 


Total   10,415,975  2<3,524,3'9>8  .  47,638,290 


Norway — 

Imports   3,8)64,705  8;462.,49«  13,0.25,175 

Exports   3,2i6iS,161  11, 069,197  14,847,575 

Ete  exports                                                     29'5,6.24  82.2,646  969,542 


Total   7,42.8,390  20,354,341  2'8,842;292 


Netherlands — 

[mports   11,3'05,669  5,117,610  18,311,145 

Exports  •   7,991,566  11,742,642  22,344,881 

Re-exportS   2,7153,213,  lll,15>8,80i9  6,924,536 


TotaJ   22,05.0.44l8  218,019, 061  47,580,562 


Denmark — 

Imports   11,31118,103  2,119,550  14,297,884 

orts   2,8215,293  16,342,293  15,576,1116 

Re-exports   277,640  3,645,099  2,347,532 


Total   14,421,036  22,106,942  32,221,532 


S*\  itzerland — 

Imports   5,741,172  4,964,867  20,072,293 

Exports   2,093,010  7,2(31,431  6,493,217 

Re-exports   517,7'54  3i8'8,7'88  1,694,221 


Total   8,351,936  12,58i5,0l8i6  218,259,731 


Greece — 

Imports   579,0129  4,145,3i86  2,135,799 

Exports  '   1,106,9718  2, 6i2  2^7)1 6  7,246,718 

Re-exports   2i3,6i0i9                  113,619  304,150 


Total   1,709,<616  6,.8i81,7'2ll  9,686,667 


Spain — 

Imports   7,301,049  17,29i8,499  20,151,653 

Exports   4, 504,560  4,9615,2164  8,263/662 

Re-exports   427,288  763,095  1,923,905 


Total   12,232, 8<97  23,016,'85'8  30,33i9,22O 


Portugal — 

Imports   1,425,230  6, 282, 427  4,164,004 

Exports   I,7i8'9,851  2/804, 0^8  5,114,79'5 

Re-exports   421,&25                  467,771  879,267 


Total   3, 636, 706  9,554,256  10,158, 066 


United  States — 

Imports   69,5'5<2,540  24  9, 637, 100  3111,331.946 

Exports   13,930,420  10,607,035  42,281,724 

Re-exports   16,503,949  7,<51'9,74<6  3i8,44<8,712 


Total   99,9<86,909  267,763,8-81  3fl2.,062,382 
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Table  Showing  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  etc. — Concluded. 


1913.  1919.  1920. 

Argentina —                                                         £  C  £ 

Imports                                                     23,5i53,62i5  3  3, 0'9  5, 1521  TO,  00  3, 75  3 

Exports                                                     11,266,739  9,19'0,260  18,260,050 

Re-exports                                                     376,359  74,2i82  355,214 


Total  1   35,19'6,623  42,359,694  8S, 619, 017 


Brazil — 

Imports   6,2187,74-8  6,142,S30  8,289,759 

Exports   6,711, 189  4,7.10/614  4, 783, 955 

Re-exports   273,909  117,251  275,224 


Total   13,272,846  10,970,695  13,34S,93S 


China — 

Imports   2,149.066  8,540,381  12,709,616 

Exports   7,101,750  7,135,119  18,600,904 

Re-exports   83,204  39,302  190,164 


Total   9,334,020  15,714,802  3il, 500,684 


Japan — 

Imports   2,137,953  13,141,691  12/853, OO'O 

Exports   6,055,390  4,9'84,979  14,453,587 

Re-exports   174,1!24  656,585  1,288,7S9 


Total   8,367,467  1S,763,2i55  28,595,376 


Germany — 

Imports   39,080,601  9.346  11,895,943 

Exports   18,961,116  3,4,23,991  10,711,475 

Re-exports   11,379,689  1,5>90,S69  14,106,442 


Total   6  9, 4  211, 4*06  5,024,20^6  36,713,860 


Austria-Hungary — 

Imports   4,0<94,0!27  3.363  1,561,471 

Exports  ■  2,2162,451  227,727  1.509,331 

Re-exports   601,605  13,224  1,120,252 


Total   6,9'5S,173  2)44,314  4,191,054 


tAPPLE  CROP  IN  IRELAND. 

Trade  Commission kr  J.  Vernon  Mi  K i:\zik. 

Belfast,  August  4,  1920. — The  apple  crop  is  generally  a  failure.  The  crop  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  well  anywhere  except  in  particularly  sheltered  positions,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  limited  number  of  young  orchards.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  reports  that  this  is  the  worst  apple  season  for 
years.    In  many  old  orchards  there  is  practically  no  fruit  at  all. 

The  varieties  that  have  done  fairly  well  are:  Worcester  Pearmain,  Bramleys, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  James  Grieve.  The  eiarly  spring  brought  out  bloom  pre- 
maturely, and  the  night  frosts  in  April  and  May  wore  very  injurious.  In  addition, 
there  were  windstorms  in  the  first  week  in  May  which  did  very  great  damage.  Late 
winter  varieties  in  general  show  very  bad  yields. 

Since  then  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  apple-6ucker  and  the 
codlin  moth,  and  canker  and  brown  rot  of  buds  have  also  been  in  evidence. 

Pears,  like  apples,  are  a  very  poor  crop,  though  not  80  greal  a  failure. 
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68,000,000  FUSION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  INTERESTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

iVnnnisMoiuT  ,1.  Wrnon  McKen/ie,  Glasgow,  writes  as  follows  under  date 
\      >>t  1"  on  a  fusion  of  iron  and  stool  interests  in  Scotland: — 

[|  has  been  announced  by  Lord  Pirrie  (of  Earland  &  Wolff's,  Belfast)  that  this 
d  an  agreemenl  where/by  it  will  acquire  a  controlling  interest 
:    Messrs.  David  Colville  *.V  Sons,  Limited,  iron  and  steel  makers,  of  Motherwell, 
The  purchase  price  is  said  to  be  about  £8,000,000.    Messrs.  Cblville's  out- 
i  Bteel  is  the  largest  in  Great  Britain;  they  have  huge  works  in  Motherwell  and 
works  in  Ayrshire,    In  addition,  the  combine  embraces  the  col- 
es of  Ivussell  &  Co.,  Cilasgow  and  Lanarkshire. 


HANDLING  GRAIN  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

Trad.  Commissioner  -1.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Glasgow,  writing  on  August  10  on 
;  rain  handling  on  the  Clyde,  says: — 

le  trustees  have  approved  of  the  erection  at  Glasgow  of  an  auxiliary 
with  the  capacity  of  100  tons  of  grain  per  hour.    When  the  elevator 
8  vessel  with  5,000  tons-  of  grain  will  be  able  to  unload  in  3£  days 
against      at  present. 


TRADE  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Hartlett. 

Australian  Apple  Season,  1920. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  July  22,  1920. — In  view  of  the  embargo  on  the  importa- 
tion £  apples  being  no  longer  in  existence,  the  following  information  regarding 
market  conditions  in  Australia  will  prove  of  interest  to  British  Columbia  growers 
and  exporters  of  apples. 

The  1920  apple  season  in  the  Commonwealth  was  an  excellent  one  and  the  pro- 
[Treater  than  usual.  The  total  quantity  exported  from  the  Commonwealth 
during  I      season  was  960,110  cases  and  was  made  up  as  follows: — 

From  6tate  of  Tasmania   524,870  cases. 

From  other  Australian  states   435,240 

960k110 

The  average  contents  of  each  case  being  40  pounds  net. 

With  the  exception  of  about  200  cases  shipped  in  December  and  January,  the 
whole  of  these  apples  were  shipped  in  the  months  of  February  to  May,  and  were  dis- 
□  the  London  market.    The  highest  price  which  growers  were  able  to  obtain 
was  one  of  5s.  ($1.21)  per  case  f.o.b.  Hobart  offered  by  an  English  purchasing 
syndicate.    Th:~  offer  was  refused,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  cases 
Id  to  an  English  firm  at  an  average  price  of  5s.  lOd.  ($1.42)  f.o.b. 
Hobart,  all  available  supplies  for  which  shipping  space  could  be  procured  were  con- 
to  London,  where  they  realized  20s.  lOd.  ($4.97)  per  case.   After  deduct- 
ing freight,  cases  and  other  charges,  growers  realized  approximately  7s.  6d.  ($1.82) 
per  case. 

It  is  understood  that  had  a  larger  quantity  than  the  500,000  odd  cases  been  shipped 
from  Tasmania,  the  price  would  have  been  less.    Growers  in  Australia  proper,  as 
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apart  from  Tasmania,  also  realized  a  gross  return  of  20s.  lOd.  ($4.97)  on  their  con- 
signments. Apples  sold  for  local  consumption  did  not  realize  more  than  5s.  ($1.21) 
per  case  to  growers  and  this  is  about  the  net  return  now  being  received  'for  stored 
apples. 

It  is  estimated  by  reliable  and  expert  authorities  that,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  600,000  cases  of  apples  in  cool  stores  in  Australia  and  400,000  cases  stored  other 
than  in  cool  stores,  making  a  total  of  1.000,000  cases.  This  quantity  stored  repre- 
sents twice  that  stored  this  time  last  year  and  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1918. 

It  may  be  stated  that  while  cool  stores  for  apples  and  other  fruit  are  largely  used 
on  the  mainland  of  the  Commonwealth,  yet  it  is  singular  that  in  Tasmania,  where 
the  best  apples  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  grown,  there  are  no  cool  stores.  Tas- 
manian  growers  simply  have  bins  for  storing  apples  and  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  market  requirements,  they  sort  out  the  fruit  and  put  them  in  cases.  The 
climatic  conditions  in  Tasmania  favour  this  method  of  handling  in  that  there  are 
no  great  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold. 

Australian  Public  Finances. 

According  to  a  brief  interim  statement  made  by  the  acting  treasurer,  the  Aus- 
tralian financial  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  has  closed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Customs  and  excise  revenue  exceeded  the  Budget  estimate  by  nearly  £4,000,000, 
the  receipts  from  these  sources  having  amounted  to  £21,640,000.  It  is  understood 
that  the  higher  duties  under  the  new  tariff,  which  came  into  operation  on  25th  March, 
were  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  increase,  though  increased  prices  were  largely 
expressed  in  the  additional  amount  received.  The  income  tax  yielded  £12,850,000  or 
£2,350,000  more  than  was  estimated,  and  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year  in 
postal  revenue  was  also  received.    Other  sources  of  revenue  were  relatively  buoyant. 

Notwithstanding  large  increases  in  war  and  old-age  pensions,  it  is  expected  that 
the  year's  accounts  would  be  balanced  with  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000  in  excess  of 
expenditure.  Added  to  the  carry  over  from  1918-19  of  nearly  £3,500,000,  the  new 
financial  year  will  begin  with  approximately  £5  500,000  in  hand,  which  is  to  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  heavy  expenditure  still  consequent  on  the  war. 

New  Australian  War  Loan. 

The  prospectus  of  the  new  Australian  war  loan  has  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  gives  the  following  details: — 

The  amount  of  the  loan  is  £25,000,000  and  the  rate  of  interest  6  per  cent.  The 
interest  is  subject  to  Commonwealth  income  taxation,  but  is  free  of  State  taxation. 
The  loan  is  for  ten  years  and  is  repayable  on  December  15,  1930. 

Subscribers  may  pay  in  full  upon  application  or  by  instalments  of  10  per  cent 
upon  application,  20  per  cent  on  October  4,  1920,  20  per  cent  on  November  1,  1920, 
25  per  cent  on  December  6,  1920,  and  25  per  cent  on  January  25,  1921.  Subscribers 
hr.ve  the  privilege  of  converting  at  face  value  an  equal  amount  of  stock  or  bonds  which 
they  hold  in  previous  war  loans.  As  the  earlier  war  loans  were  on  the  basis  of  4£  per 
cent  free  of  taxation  it  is  anticipated  that  many  investors  in  the  new  loan  will  also 
convert  bonds  of  the  old  loans  in  order  to  obtain  the  higher  rate  of  interest. 

The  loan  is  to  be  a  voluntary  one,  but  if  the  required  amount  is  not  received  by 
that  means,  compulsion  is  to  be  brought  into  force  against  persons  in  a  position  to 
subscribe  who  are  not  holders  of  bonds  of  previous  loans. 

Sale  of  Australian  Wool. 

Owing  to  the  Australian  Government  having  on  June  30,  relinquished  control  of 
the  wool  industry,  Canadian  wool  importers  are  advised  that  public  auction  sales  in 
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Australia  of  the  1980  season's  wool  clip  will  commence  in  October  next,  and  growers 
will  dispose  of  their  olipa  under  the  hammer  to  the  highest  bidder  as  was  the  method 

before  the  war. 

The  Central  Wool  Committee,  formed  by  t  ho  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  control  the  sales  of  Australian  wool  to  the  British  Government  during  the 
3  LOlfl  17.  L917-1S.  lins-Ul  and  1!>1!»--J0,  will  therefore  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as 
certain  wool  at  present  in  Australia  and  on  the  water  has  been  finally  dealt  with. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  official  control  of  wool  up  to  June  30,  1920,  it  is  stated 
that  the  sum  of  1 1  22,245,766  has  been  received  by  the  (Vntral  Wool  Committee, 
Melbourne,  from  the  British  (iovernmenl  and  elsewhere  for  distribution  in  the 
(  "ininonwealth. 

A  number  of  expert  Australian  wool  buyers  arc  now  in  Canada  visiting  the 
various  manufacturers  for  whom  (prior  to  Government  control)  they  purchased  in 
previous  years  the  special  requirements  of  Dominion  woollen  mills. 

Increasing-  the  Manufacture  of  Woollen  Goods  in  Australia. 

The  high  prices  prevailing  for  some  time  past,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  from  the  customary  overseas  sources  of  supply,  have  given 
.  great  impetus  to  the  industry  in  Australia  which,  under  normal  conditions,  was 
almost  negligible  in  importance.  Many  new  mills  have  recently  been  established  and 
almost  daily  suggestions  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  additional  mills  in  country 
t«»wn>  in  the  centre  or  close  to  districts  in  which  the  better  class  of  wool  is  grown. 

A  combination  of  returned  soldiers  is  now  endeavouring  to  establish  woollen 
mill-  at  Greelong  (45  miles  from  Melbourne),  the  capital  for  which  i£  is  hoped  will  be 
subscribed  from  the  war  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  men  who  have  seen  active  service 
abroad.  At  present  the  necessary  skilled  labour  is  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to 
.•btain.  but  it  is  the  hope  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  that  in  the  near  future 
immigration  from  textile  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  induced  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  numbers  and  skill. 

An  ambition-  scheme  has  been  proposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Australian  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  that  a  company  should  be  formed  with  a  capital  running 
into  millions  sterling,  supplied  chiefly  by  wool  growers,  woollen  distributors,  and  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  locally  at  least  one-third  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced in  Australia.  This  proposal  has  been  very  favourably  commented  upon  by 
those  interested,  as  it  is  realized  that  if  the  scheme  could  be  worked  on  a  large  scale 
it  would  have  a  better  chance  to  succeed  than  a  small  enterprise  and  be  of  great 
national  importance  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Wheat  Prices  in  Australia. 

Recent  beneficial  rains  have  caused  a  modification  of  the  policy  of  conserving 
ex i -ring  supplies  of  unsold  wheat  in  Australia  for  local  consumption.  The  Australian 
Wheat  Board  therefore  decided  to  make  available  to  millers  a  moderate  quantity  of 
wheat  of  fair  average  quality  for  private  export  of  flour.  The  price  fixed  for  the 
wheat  was  16s.  ($3.89)  per  bushel,  which  is  officially  stated  to  be  the  highest  price  yet 
obtained  in  Australia. 

The  price  at  present  required  by  the  Wheat  Board  in  tlrs  state  of  Victoria  for 
wheat  to  be  converted  into  flour  for  the  Pacific  Islands  and  for  ships'  stores  is  13s.  6d. 

28  per  bushel.  The  price  for  local  consumption  was  increased  in  January  last 
fr  im  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  to  7s.  8d.  ($1.87)  per  bushel,  the  increase  to  operate  until  the 
present  year.  In  June,  however,  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for  fodder 
for  starring  stock,  the  price  of  first  grade  feed  wheat  in  Victoria  was  raised  to  8s. 
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6d.  ($2.07)  per  bushel,  or  lOd.  (20  cents)  per  bushel  more  than  the  price  of  wheat  for 
human  consumption. 

As  the  mail  closes,  it  is  reported,  on  reliable  authority,  that  several  thousands  of 
tons  of  f.a.q.  wheat  have  been  sold  for  export  to  South  Africa  on  the  basis  of  16s. 
($3.89)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne. 

Scarcity  of  Newsprint  in  Australia. 

High  prices  of  newsprint,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  usual 
oversea  sources,  have  caused  such  a  serious  position  in  Australia  that  the  matter  of 
local  production  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  Many 
experiments  with  Australian  raw  material  have  been  conducted  in  recent  years,  but 
although  no  satisfactory  results  have  yet  been  achieved  so  far  as  newsprint  and  other 
papers  are  concerned,  the  hope  that  a  suitable  pulp  will  ultimately  be  produced  has 
not  been  abandoned. 

The  desirability  of  making  further  experiments  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  by  the  Government  and  proposals  for  bounties  for  locally  manufactured 
paper  are  now  under  consideration. 

New  Shipping  Service  to  Australia. 

The  United  Netherlands  Navigation  Company,  which  is  said  to  control  all  the 
principal  Dutch  steamship  companies,  including  the  Netherlands  Steamship  Company, 
the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  the  Holland- American  line,  the  Java 
China  line  and  the  Royal  Packet  Navigation  Company,  is  establishing  a  regular  ser- 
vice of  cargo  steamers  between  Europe  and  Australia. 

Steamers  are  to  be  sent  to  Australia  regularly,  probably  once  a  month,  from 
Rotterdam  via  Antwerp,  Lisbon  and  Genoa.  The  Suez  Canal  route  will  be  followed, 
and  the  Australian  ports  of  call  are  to  be  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
The  first  vessel  to  begin  the  service  is  scheduled  to  leave  Rotterdam  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  next. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
IX. 

Wood  or  Manufactures  of  Wood. 

Cape  Town,  June  23,  1920. — This  section  of  the  annual  review  of  imports  into 
the  South  African  Union  deals  entirely  with  wood  or  manufactures  of  same.  So 
that  a  better  judgment  may  be  made  in  reference  to  Canadian  imports,  the  statistical 
office  have  added  a  new  entry  which  covers  the  import  of  spruce. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables,  Canada's  big  trade*  with  this  country  is 
on  pine  (which  includes  Douglas  fir)  and  spruce.  Another  new  entry  for  this  year 
is  three-ply  wood,  wh'ch,  while  it  does  not  give  the  several  kinds  of  wood,  will  be 
of  value  in  gauging  the  country's  possibilities  for  the  throe-ply  panelling.  The 
demand  for  this  is  for  building  purposes,  and  in  a  big  way  lor  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  which  is  one  of  the  big  industries  :n  South  Africa. 

I)oaverboard  is  also  in  big  demand  for  building  purposes.  It  may  ho  stated 
here  that  the  shipping  conditions,  more  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been 
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p  in  Canada's  export  trade  in  lumber  to  South  Africa,  as  the  orders 
!  wviv  nnn-h  greater  than  shipments  made. 


Poplar. 


Total  for  Union 

Canada  

United  States. . 
United  Kingdom 


Quantity  Quantity 


mi:!. 
Cu.  ft. 

98,657 
1,728 

92,969 
8,951 


1919. 
Cu.  ft. 


81,216 


29.719 
1,497 


Decrease 
or 

Increase. 

07.141 
1.723 

65,250 
2,454 


Value 
1913. 
% 

60,000 
1,300 

5(5,000 
1,500 


Value 
1919. 
$ 

47,550 

45,540 
2,010 


Decrease 
or 

Increase. 
$ 

-  12,450 

-  1,300 

-  10,460 
+  510 


P  used  in  the  carriage-building  trade,  and  is  carried  by  a  great  number 

gi  •  i  raJ  dealers  who  handle  shelving  only.  The  decrease  in  quantity  is  due  only 
'     tin-  fact  thai  tin-  orders  for  same  have  not  been  tilled. 


Oak. 


Quantity  Quantity  Decrease  Value  Value  Decrease 

1913.  *  1919.  or  1913.  1919.  or 

Cu.  ft.  Cu.  ft.  Increase.             $  $  Increase. 

$ 

  152,000  165,562     +  13,562  95,500  192,100  +  96,600 

Canada                                                 470  1,500     +  1,030             480  1,230  +  750 

  124, 75S  155,878     +  31.120  78,700  180,800  +102,100 

United  Kingdom                                  2,966  50     —  2,916  1,900  95  —  1,805 

  16,998  8,078     —  8,920  5,000  9,900  +  4,900 

Australia                                           1,526  56     -  1,470  1,500  45  -  1,455 


During  the  war  Japan  increased  its  exports  of  oak  to  South  Africa.  In  1917, 
out  of  a  total  of  157,728  cubic  feet,  Japan  shipped  122,832  cubic  feet,  and  in  1918, 
119,956  cubic  feet. 

China  came  into  the  market,  shipping  in  1916,  35,414  cubic  feet. 

The  United  States  have  almost  always  held  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  from 
-"nrf>  of  1018  and  last  year  would  seem  to  be  once  more  in  a  position  to  supply 
in  quantity. 

Pine. 


Quantity  Quantity 

Decrease 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

1913. 

1919. 

or 

1913. 

1919. 

or 

Cu.  ft. 

Cu.  ft. 

Increase. 

% 

$ 

Increase. 

9,559,316 

4,084,0>93 

-5,475,221 

644,040 

399,140 

$ 

—  244,860 

644,040 

399,141 

+  392,000 

151.000 

224,775 

-244,899 

United  States  

2,086,555 

1,025,663 

-1,060,892 

521,000 

571,550 

+  50,550 

322 

720 

+  398 

170 

340 

+  170 

Sweden  

4,542,563 

2,024,501 

-2,518,062 

1,254,000 

1,700,400 

+  447,000 

Norway  

1,918,774 

260,701 

-1.658,013 

503,000 

227,000 

-276,000 

Russia  

343,140 

—  343,140 

75,800 

-  75,800 

373,080 

+  373,080 

200,335 

+  200,335 

The  figures  quoted  in  above  table  include  Douglas  fir  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  the  latter  country  has  pitch-pine  included  as  well. 

While  shipments  from  Sweden  during  the  war  were  not  nearly  so  big  as  before 
'  eir  smallest  exports  of  pine  to  South  Africa  were  1,262,452  cubic  feet  in 
L91&    Thi  re  are  quite  a  number  of  offers  for  supply  from  the  Baltic  and  a  good 
quantity  has  been  booked. 

Norway's  trade  pre-war  averaged  annually  1,650,000  cubic  feet. 
Spruce,  which  in  the  past  was  included  in  the  n.o.d.  table,  is  now  shown  sepa- 
rately.   Canadian  spruce  is  appreciated  for  its  regularity  of  cut  to  dimensions.  It 
■      ely  in  South  Africa  for  the  manufacture  of  box  shooks.    The  total 
lasl  year  was  303,611  cubic  feet,  for  a  value  of  $196,475,  of  which  from 
Canada  there  was  imported  392,014  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $188,665;  the  balance  was 
from  the  United  States. 
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In  other  lumber  unmanufactured,  which  does  not  include  any  of  the  woods 
already  reviewed,  the  total  imports  pre-war  averaged  1,500,000  cubic  feet.  From 
1914,  when  imports  were  975,000  cubic  feet,  the  imports  have  dropped  each  year  to 
the  low  figure  of  86,031  cubic  feet  last  year. 

Canada's  share  of  this  entry  in  the  past  was  evidently  on  spruce,  as  for  the  last 
year  Canada  is  not  credited  with  any  quantity  or  value.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  in  other  unmanufactured  wood  were  the  United  States  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa. 

Flooring  and  Ceiling. 

Quantity   Quantity       Decrease       Value  Value  Decrease 

1913.            1919.               or             1913.  1919.  or 

Cu.  ft.       Cu.  ft.         Increase.             $  $  Increase. 

$ 

Total  for  Union                  ..     3,962,963     1,036,561     —2,926,402     1,129,000  995,300  —134,000 

Canada                                            28,473         18,383     -     10,090         13,000  13,560  560 

United  States                                   29,447           3,666     -      25,781         20,700  2,830  -  17,870 

United  Kingdom                                                  150                150    120  120 

Sweden                                        2,830,614       754,644     -2,075,970       867,000  713,350  -153,750 

Norway                                         1,026,397       216,664     —    809,753       313,000  234,930  —  78,070 

Russia                                              39,421                        -      39,421         10,600    -  39,421 

Finland                                                              42,304            42,304    28,700  28,700 

The  great  bulk  of  this  trade  has  always  been  from  the  Baltic,  which  is  sold  and 
shipped  on  certain  grades,  and  this  is  always  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  here,  who 
often  sells  "  to  arrive." 

The  greater  part  of  these  shipments  from  the  Baltic  are  on  the  lower  grades 
with  countless  knots,  but  the  dimensions  are  cut  to  actual  order,  with  little  or  no 
tapering. 

It  is  a  question  if  the  imports  of  this  article  in  lumber  will  ever  grow  beyond 
the  pre-war  figures,  as  the  use  of  wallboards,  three-plys  and  other  sheathings  are 
now  used  extensively. 

Wood — Planed  and  Grooved. 

(Other  than  Flooring  and  Ceiling.) 

Quantity  Quantity       Decrease  Value  Value  Decrease 

1913.            1919.               or  1913.  1919.  or 

Cu.  ft.  Cu.  ft.         Increase.  $  $  Increase. 

$ 

Total  for  Union                             286,971  53,064     —    233,907  145,000  55,375  -  89,625 

Canada                                           117,363  35,156     -      82,207  57,800  36,440  -  21,360 

United  States.  .    .•                          114,667  16,829     -      97,838  59,800  16,340  -  42,460 

United  Kingdom                              4,377                        —       4,377  3,100    —  3,100 

Sweden                                             39,697             975     —      38,722  15,200  1,455  —  23,522 


Three-ply  Panelling. 

Th:s  article  is  now  shown  separately.  Last  year's  figures  do  not  give  the  quan- 
tities imported.  The  total  value  was  $91,600.  The  imports  from  the  several 
countries  are  as  follows:  Canada,  $17,000;  United  States,  $52,660;  United  Kingdom, 
$1,030;  Japan,  $9,935;  Holland,  $5,660;  and  Russia,  $4,900. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  last  year's  imports  from  Japan  of  three-ply,  but  some 
three  years  ago  I  saw  both  samples  and  some  of  the  stock  delivered,  which  looked 
very  much  like  Douglas  fir. 

Wood  Windows  and  Doors. 


Value  Value  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase 

$                       $  $ 

Total  for  Union                                                   282,000  86,440  —  195,560 

Canada                                                                        720  13,560  +  12,840 

United  States                                                        139,000  59,725  —  79.275 

United  Kingdom                                                     61,600                6,200  —  55,400 

Sweden                                                                   58,900                4,470  —  54,420 

Norway                                                                    7.500                      5  —  7,495 

Germany                                                                   5,200    —  5,200 

Belgium                                                                    3,700    —  3,700 
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Canada  U  the  only  country  which  baa  increased  its  trade  under  this  heading,  and 
if  ooean  shipping  from  the  Pacific  roast  will  permit,  the  trade  should  bo  a  big  one, 
.i-  we  aiv  receiving  quite  B  Dumber  of  inquiries  from  architects  asking  where  the 

*h  Columbia  doors  are  stocked  in  South  Africa. 

One  of  the  big  Importers  is  now  stocking  in  fair  quantities;  other  importers  of 
lumber  are  making  a  feature  of  building  Hritish  Columbia  patterns  from  British 
*  lumbia  wood.  This  is  all  to  the  ixood,  and  must  surely  mean  a  big  increase  of 
-  doors  if  the  ocean  shipping  will  allow  of  their  being  laid  down  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Pre-war  the  great  bulk  of  import  was  on  a  light  door,  and  those 
from  the  Baltic  were  very  inferior  in  so  far  as  they  were  loaded  with  knots. 

During  the  war  there  were  occasionally  very  small  shipments  of  doors  from  the 
Argentine  and  Japan. 

Box  Shooks. 


Value  Value  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

$  $  $ 

Total  for  Union                                                         415,000  439,300  +  24,300 

Canada                                                                                  345  27,125  +  26,780 

□felted  States                                                                     4,600  7,640  +  3,040 

I'nitod    Kingdom                                                          68,100  42,340  —  25,760 

Sweden                                                                        313,000  351,475  +  38,475 

Norway                                                                      50,500  8,430  —  42,070 

Germany   7,ooo    —  7,000 

Australia                                                                      1,900  15  —  1,885 

Japan     1,230  +  1,230 


A-  seen  bj  the  above  table.  South  Africa  purchases  big  quantities  of  box  shooks. 
The  fruit  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  are  developing  in  a  big  way 
and  the  demand  will  increase  rapidly.  A  great  number  of  trade  inquiries  have  been 
for  box  shooks;  South  African  purchasers  are  all  very  keen  on  obtaining  box  shooks 
from  Canada. 

T  frail  bos  requirements  are  nearly  all  for  delivery  in  September,  October  and 
November.    The  other  requirements  are  indented  for  the  year  round. 

In  addition  t<>  the  imports,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  well-organized  box  shook 
.  sp  >rt  manufacturer  working  in  on  the  supply  made  in  South  Africa  from  Canadian 
and  Baltic  woods.  This  will  total  in  quantity  even  more  than  the  import  trade.  At 
a  very  conservative  estimate  there  is  at  least  one  million  dollars  worth  of  box  shooks 
trade  in  sight. 

Although  we  have  submitted  many  inquiries,  which  have  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  from  time  to  time,  the  following  particulars  as  to  sizes  required  in  the  fruit 
trade  and  the  method  of  packing  same  for  export  is  submitted. 

The  sizes  shown  can  be  sold  in  hundreds  of  thousands  if  competitive  with  the 
Swedish  box  shooks. 


Specification  of  South  African  Boxes. 

All  -  /  -  ;ind  thicknesses  to  be  actual  and  strictly  adhered  to,  and  good  white 
wood  only,  free  from  large  knots,  must  be  used. 

No.  ooo.  i 

Ends,  2  pieces  111  x  2  x  9i6". 

Sides,  2  pi-eces  18  x  1|  x  , 

T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  51  x  %6". 
No.  L 

Ends,  2  pieces  11  £  x  2\  x  %e". 
Sides,  2  pieces  18  x  2  x  Yie" 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  51  x 
No.  2A. 

Ends,  2  pieces  111  x  21  x  %6". 
Hides,  2  pieces  18  x  2|  x  %6". 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  51  x  %6". 
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specification  of  south  African  bones — Continued. 

No.  2B. 

Ends,  2  pieces  11J  x  2|  x  9/i6". 
Sides,  2  pieces  IS  x  21  x  3/16". 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  5|  x  %6"- 
No.  3. 

Ends,  2  pieces  11 J  x  3  x  %e". 
Sides,  2  pieces  18  x  21  x  %6" 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  5|  x 
No.  4. 

EInds,  2  pieces  11 J  x  3|  x  %6" 
Sides,  2  pieces  18  x  34  x  %6". 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  5|  x  %6". 
No.  4B. 

EInds,  2  pieces  111  x  4  x  %6". 
Sides,  2  pieces  18  x  33  x  §46". 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  5|  x  %6" 
No.  4  J. 

Ends,  2  pieces  111  x  5  x  %6"- 
Sides,  2  pieces  18  x  41  x  \'\ 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  5|  x  %6". 
No.  5. 

Ends,  2  pieces  111  x  51  x  9/iq". 
Sides,  2  pieces,  18  x  5 \  x  \" . 
T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  5|  x  %6". 
No.  51. 

Ends,  2  pieces  111  x  5|  x  1". 
/     Sides,  2  pieces,  18  x  5i  x  J". 

T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  18  x  51  x  %6". 
4  Grape  Box  for  holding  5  lbs.  grapes. 

Ends,  2  pieces  81  x  5  x  $Aq". 

Sides,  2  pieces  12  x  41  x  . 

T.  &  B..  4  pieces  12  x  4  x  %6". 

Bundling. — All  boards  to  be  bundled  with  strong  wire,  lengthways  as  well  as 
crossways. 

Nos.  o  to  4B. 

Ends,  50  pieces  per  bundle  and  two  protective  boards. 
Sides,  100  pieces  per  bundle  and  two  protective  boards. 
Tops,  100  pieces  per  bundle  and  two  protective  boards. 
Bottoms,  100  pieces  per  bundle  and  two  protective  boards. 
Nos.  41,  5  and  51. 

Ends,  25  pieces  per  bundle. 
Sides,  50  pieces  per  bundle. 
Tops,  50  pieces  per  bundle. 
Bottoms,  50  pieces  per  bundle. 

Each  bundle  of  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  of  sizes  0  to  4B,  to  have  two  extra  protec- 
tive boards  (wasters)  to  prevent  the  wire  cutting  the  boxboards,  or  sellers  to  have  the 
option  of  bundling  these  with  hoop-iron  two  lengthways  as  well  as  crossways  in  which 
case  the  two  protective  boards  wTill  not  be  required. 

Marking. — All  bundles  to  be  marked  on  one  side  with  shipping  mark,  and  on  the 
other  side: — 

1.  With  a  letter  denoting  part  of  box. 

2.  With  a  figure  denoting  number  of  box. 

3.  With  a  figure  denoting  width  of  boards,  thus 

Bundles  of  sides  of  No.  1  to  be  marked:  "SI  2." 
Bundles  of  ends  of  No.  4  to  be  marked:  "E  4  3r      and  so  on. 
Tops  and  bottoms  of  Nos.  000  to  5£  being  all  the  same  width  need  only  be  marked 
«  T.  &  B." 

All  marking  to  be  done  in  black  with  the  exception  of  the  bundles  of  ends,  No,  .">'. 
which  must  be  done  in  red. 

No.  6— 

Ends,  2  pieces  111  J  x  S  x 

Sides,  2  pieces  24  x  8  x  \" . 

T.  &  B.,  4  pieces  24  x  5*"  x  \". 

This  is  what  is  called  an  apple  box. 


Each  end  to  have  hand  hole  about  2  inches  long  and  not  less  than  \  inch  deep  and 
to  be  from  If  to  2  inches  from  the  top,  CU1  right  through  the  wood. 
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10- lb.  Crape  Hoxes 

Knds,  -  pUves  111  x  51  x  9/16". 

s  tl(  s.  2  pieces  is  x  r>i  x  \". 

T.  &  H..  4  pieces  IS  x  51  x  3/16". 

20-lb.  drape  Hoses  — 

Bads,  I  pieces  1 7 g  x  51  x  n/16". 

Sides.  2  pieces  24  x  51  x  5/16". 
T.  <!i   R,  6  pieces  24  x  51  x  5/16". 

Jatti  Hoxcs:    No.  1 — 

Knds.  2  pieces  11  x  SjJ  x  g"  in  one  piece. 

Sides.  2  pieces  26  x  Sjj  x  8"  In  one  piece. 

T.  &  R  1  pictvs  26  x  lllj  x  S"  in  two  pieces. 

No.  S — 

Knls.  2  pieoee  10 J  x  91  x  8"  in  one  piece. 

Sides.  2  pieces  221  x  91  x  g"  in  one  piece. 

T.  &  R,  4  pieces  221  x  111  x  g"  in  two  pieces. 


PRESERVED  FRUIT  BOXES. 

No.  2— 

Ends,  121  x  91  x  11/16"  in  two  pieces. 
Sides,  I18I  x  91  x  3"  in  two  pieces. 
T.  &  B„  1SJ  x  13  x  g"  in  four  pieces. 

tongued,  grooved  and  glued  and  with  no  cleats. 

No.  SA.— 

Ends,  101  x  91  x  11/16"  in  two  pieces. 
Sides.  151  x  91  x  g"  in  two  pieces. 
T.  &  B.,  15g  x  111  x  g"  in  four  piece®. 
No.  8— 

Ends,  121  x  131  x  11/16"  in  two  pieces. 
Sides,  201  x  131  x  g"  in  two  pieces. 
T.  &  B.,  201  x  131  x  g"  in  four  pieces. 

To  be  tongued,  grooved  and  glued  and  with  two  cleats,.  13|  by  2  by  H. 


DRIED  FRUIT  BOXES. 

,Yo.  /.    For  25  lbs.  Dried  Prunes. 

Binds,  2  pieces  9  x  51  x  1"  in  one  piece  each. 

Sides,  2  pieces  151  x  51  x  5/l>6"  in  one  piece  each. 

T.  &  B.,  2  pieces  151  x  91  x  5/16"  in  two  pieces  each. 

Tops  and  bottoms  to  be  tongued,  grooved  and  glued. 

No.  2.      For  25  lbs.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  etc. 

Ends,  2  pieces  9  x  6g  x  g"  in  one  piece  each. 

Sides,  2  pieces  151  x  6g  x  5/16  in  one  piece  each. 

T.  &  B.  2  pieces  151  x  9|  x  5/16"  in  two  pieces  each. 
Xo.  3.  For  25  lbs.  Apple  Rings — 

Ends,  2  pieces,  9  x  8  x  %"  in  one  piece  each. 

Sides,  2  pieces,  151  x  8  x  5/16"  in  one  piece  each. 

T.  &  B.,  2  pieces,  151  x  9|  x  5/16"  in  two  pieces  each. 

Tops  and  bottoms  to  be  tongued,  grooved  and  glued. 

Xo.  -J.  For  10  lbs.  Dried  Fruit — 

Ends  2  pieces,  61  x  41  x  %"  in  one  piece. 

Sides  2  pieces,  111  x  41  x  \"  in  one  piece. 

T.  &  B.  2  pieces,  111  x  6§  x  \"  in  one  piece. 
No.  5.  For  5  lbs.  Dried  Fruit — 

Ends,  2  pieces,  5  x  31  x  1"  in  one  piece. 

Sides,  2  pieces,  11  x  31  x  3/16"  in  one  piece. 

T.  &  B.,  2  pieces,  11  x  51  x  3/16"  in  one  piece. 

The  above  sizes  of  preserved  and  dried  fruit  boxes  are  purchased  in  smaller 
quantities;  quotations  for  20,000  each  size  would  be  an  average  purchase  by  most 
indent  buyers.  ! 
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ORANGE  BOXES. 


Quotations  on  50,000-lots  would  be  acceptable. 

The  Cape  standard  size  adopted  is  12  by  12  by  26^  inside,  with  battened  ends  in 
two  pieces  and  solid  centre  piece. 


Quotations  on  these  cases  per  lots  of  one  thousand. 

No.  2 — 

Ends,  15g  x  71  x  11/16"  in  one  piece  each. 
For  pints. 

Sides,  18  x  71  x  7/16"  in  one  piece. 
T.  &  B.(  18  x  16|  x  7/16"  in  two  pieces  each. 
No.  3— 

Ends,  16  x  6i  x  11/16"  in  one  piece  only. 
For  quarts. 

Sides,  1/8|  x  6|  x  7/16"  in  one  piece  only. 
T.  &  B.,  18!  x  17  x  7/16"  in  two  pieces  only. 

All  parts  except  bottoms  to  be  placed  on  one  side. 
Bottoms  to  be  finely  sawn. 

Thicknesses  to  be  actual  as  specified  before  planing,  about  Vs2  inch  being  taken  off. 


Quotations  in  lots  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  thousand. 

No.  1.  Flats: 

Ends,  161  x  71  x  15/16"  in  one  piece  each. 

Sides,  1(8 g  x  7£  x  9/16"  in  one  piece  each. 

T.  &  B.(  18 g  x  17 1  x  7/i6"  in  three  pieces  each. 

Tops  and  bottoms  to  be  tongued,  grooved  and  glued. 

No.  2.  Halves. 

Ends,  14-u/i6  x  8J  x  Wi6"  in  one  piece  each. 

Sides,  2i3-1Vi6  x  81  x         in  two  pieces  each. 

T.  &  B.,  23-H/ie  x  1§-™Aq  x  %6"  in  three  pieces  each. 

Sides  and  tops  and  bottoms  to  be  tongued,  grooved  and  glued. 
Cleats. — ll£  by  §  by  |  per  1,000  in  crates  of  one  or  two  thousand.  Quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  boxes  to  a  standard. 


Keference  to  Weekly  Bulletin,  pages  196,  173,  174,  575  and  1032  for  1916,  will 
give  further  data  as  to  requirements  in  other  boxes.  The  Department  will  also  be  glad 
to  submit  particulars  as  to  quantities  and  sizes  on  trade  inquiries  made  in  the  last 
few  years. 

With  Canada's  supply  of  raw  material  and  the  keen  desire  by  South  African  pur- 
chasers to  buy  in  Canada,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this  trade  should  not 
be  controlled  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  box  shook  manufacturers  in  Canada  to  know  that  in  1918 
there  were  made  in  South  African  packing  case  factories  1,100,554  packing  cases  valued 
at  $625,800  and  27,469  butter  boxes  valued  at  $16,750.  In  addition  to  this  the  saw-mills 
and  joinery  works  of  the  Union  turned  out  packing  cases  and  boxes  to  the  value  of 
$600,500.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  box  shooks 
is  from  imported  woods. 


Ends  to  be  11/16"  thick. 
Sides  to  be  \"  thick. 
T.  &  B.  to  be  \"  thick. 
Centre  to  be  11/16"  thick. 


WINE  CASES. 


CANNED  FISH  BOXES. 


\  Grape  box 
Box  No.  3.  . 
Box  No.  4  .  . 


2,715 
2,160 
2,023 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commission kh  \V.  McL.  Clakke. 
VII. 

TANKINQ  INDUSTRY. 

The  tanning  of  hides  is  one  of  Greece's  oldest  industries  and  there  are  to-day 
throughout  the  country  L08  tanneries  which  give  work  to  1,285  hands.  The  best- 
equipped  tanneries  are  located  at  Syra,  Chios,  Samos,  Mitylene  and  Piraeus.  About 
000  okes  (5,600,000  pounds)  of  heavy  cow  and  ox  leather  are  tanned  annually 
1,800,000  okes  (7,840,000  pounds)  of  lighter  skins,  principally  sheep  and 
goat.  The  tanners  of  Greece  specialize  in  sole  leather  and  in  upper  leather  suitable 
for  heavy  hi>->t».  The  output  of  the  (ireek  leather  industry  is  valued  at  33,213,000 
dr.  per  year. 

CEMENT. 

G  od  Portland  cement  is  manufactured  in  Greece,  the  two  principal  factories 
being  at  Pireaeus  and  Eleuses,  the  former  turning  out  50,000  tons  per  annum  and 
the  latter  80,000  tons.    Importation,  however,  is  necessary. 


THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  a  small  paper  industry  carried  on  in  Greece,  the  most  important  mills 
being  located  at  Orovia  (Euboea),  Phaleron  and  Corfu.  Wrapping  paper,  paper  for 
making  tobacco  packets,  and  cardboard,  are  principally  produced.  The  Orovia  fac- 
I  try  can  also  turn  out  an  inferior  quality  of  writing  paper.  The  table  appended 
gives  illuminating  statistics  on  this  industry. 

No.  of 
Manufac- 
tories. 


Athens . . 
Phalere..  . 

Corfu  

Orovia .  .    .  . 

Totah 


Value  of 

Produc- 

Value of 

Instal- 

Work- 

tion in 

Produc- 

lations. 

men. 

Kilos. 

tion. 

dr. 

dr. 

250,000 

48 

220,000 

160,000 

900,000 

180 

1,470,000 

885,000 

302,600 

70 

650,000 

375,000 

600,000 

55 

800,000 

400,000 

2,052,600 

353 

3,140„0'00 

1,820,000 

METALLURGICAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  principal  centre  of  the  metallurgical  industry  as  already  indicated  under  the 
heading  of  minerals  is  Laurium,  and  the  two  most  important  companies  here  operat- 
ing are  the  French  Laurium  Mining  Company  and  the  Greek  Metallurgical  Company 
of  Laurium. 

The  first  company,  with  a  capitalization  of  16,300,000  dr.,  and  with  offices  at 
A  ad  Paris,  ships  away  only  the  iron  and  ferromanganese  ores  in  their  crude 

state.  Both  the  calamines  and  lead  ores  undergo  a  preliminary  treatment  which  in 
the  case  of  the  first  consists  of  simple  calcination,  while  the  lead  ores  are  completely 
fused  in  special  furnaces.  The  quantity  of  calcined  calamine  produced  in  1913 
equalled  17,750  tons  of  large  calamine  and  2,580  tons  of  small  calamine,  the  former 
being  calcined  in  vertical,  the  latter  in  horizontal  kilns.  The  figures  for  1916  were 
12,500  tons  of  large  and  no  tons  of  small  owing  to  the  coke  shortage.  As  regards 
lead  some  15,050  tons  of  pig  were  smelted  in  1913,  but  owing  also  to  the  shortage  of 
coke  only  7,080  tons  in  1916.  This  pig  lead  produced  contains  96-5  to  97-5  per  cent 
lead  and  850  to  1,850  gramme  of  silver  per  ton. 
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As  the  lead  ores  contain  considerable  sulphur  they  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
calcination  in  special  rotary  furnaces,  .some  12,780  tons  of  sulphurous  lead  ores 
being  heated  in  1913  and  7,780  tons  in  1916.  Mixed  ores —i.e.  ore  containing-  zinc 
and  lead— are  washed  to  separate  the  constituent  parts  and  are  then  either  treated 
in  calamine  kilns  or  lead  smelting  furnaces  according  to  their  nature.  Some  40,200 
tons  of  mixed  ore  were  washed  in  1913  and  25,200  tons  in  1916. 

The  Greek  Metallurgical  Company,  which  has  the  right  of  working  the  scoriae 
and  waste  heaps  left  by  the  ancient  mines  of  Greece  in  Laurium,  produced  300,000 
tons  of  hard  pig  lead,  containing  1  800  grammes  of  silver  to  the  ton,  during  the  years 
1873-1916.  In  the  same  period  the  production  of  ferromanganese  amounted  to  672,736 
tons  of  hematite  -12,999  tons  and  of  calamine  29,328  tons. 

The  other  most  important  metallurgical  establishment  in  Greece  is  a  British 
Company,  viz.  the  Anglo-Greek  Magnesite  Company,  Limited.  In  pre-war  days  this 
company,  besides  mining  70,000  to  80,000  tons  of  raw  magnesite,  turned  out  20,000 
to  22,000  tons  of  calcined  magnesite  and  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  dead  burnt  magnesite 
annually.  During  the  war  the  output  has  been  considerably  increased.  Another 
metallurgical  company  is  that  of  Alatini  Brothers,  which  produced  7,503  tons  of  cal- 
cined magnesite  in  1914.  The  mines  were  closed  during  1915-1918,  which  normally 
produced  in  addition  to  the  ore  for  the  calcined  magnesite  some  20,000  tons  of  raw 
magnesite  per  annum. 

THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Acids  and  Fertilizers. — Greece  produces  acids  and  chemical  fertilizers  chiefly  at 
the  Piraeus,  where  the  annual  output  amount  to  20,000  tons  of  copper  sulphate,  300 
tons  of  nitric  acid  and  400  tons  of  chlorhydric  acid.  Some  26,000  tons  of  superphos- 
phate are  also  produced,  Tunis  phosphates  being  imported  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  Gas  Company  of  Athens  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
azotates. 

Aniline  Colours,  etc. — A  company  producing  aniline  colours  at  Phaleron  was 
visited  by  the  writer.  Here  with  imported  raw  material  various  colours  and  chemical 
products  to  the  value  of  500,000  dr.  are  produced  annually. 

Turpentine. — About  2,000,000  okes  (5,000,000  pounds)  of  turpentine  are  produced 
annually  in  Greece,  being  extracted  from  pine  resin  which  on  distillation  yields  20 
per  cent  of  the  essence.  Before  the  war  (Ireece  exported  to  Hamburg  alone  some 
1,000  tons  annually,  which  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  synthetic  camphor. 

This  Greek  turpentine  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  industry  in  Greece  during  the 
war.  By  mixing  80  to  90  per  cent  of  turpentine  with  10  to  20  per  cent  of  ether  or 
alcohol  there  was  manufactured  a  product  known  as  "  motorine,"  which  supplemented 
in  Greece  and  with  some  success  the  use  of  benzine  in  army  motor  cars.  Another 
product  known  as  thaline  (by  the  purifying  of  the  essence  of  turpentine)  was  also 
made  for  substituting  petroleum  as  an  illuminating  material. 

Explosives. — A  company  known  as  the  "  Societe  des  Poudreries  et  Carthoucheries 
Hellenique,"  with  a  capital  of  800,000  dr.,  manufactures  dynamite,  various  other 
explosives  and  cartridges.    The  annual  production  amounts  to  about  100  tons. 

Carbide  of  Calcium. — An  electro-chemical  establishment  near  Gorgopotamo  in 
Eastern  Macedonia,  by  means  of  electric  furnaces  whose  power  (some  1.000  h.p.)  is 
supplied  by  the  river  of  that  name,  gives  employment  to  28  workmen  and  turns  out 
800  tons  of  calcium  carbide  per  annum. 

Soap. — The  other  important  chemical  industry  in  Greece  is  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  which  in  the  peninsula  proper  is  generally  made  with  green  sulphur  oils  extracted 
from  the  olive  stone  which  arc  treated  with  carbon  disulphide  for  the  purpose  of 
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removing  the  sulphur.  Caw-tie  soda  rather  than  carbonate  of  soda  is  also  employed 
I  ed  result  thai  the  soap  is  both  dark  and  caustic.  On  the  islands,  how- 
ev(  r,  the  clearer  oils  and  the  carbonate  utilized  give  a  milder  and  whiter  soap.  There 

p  manufacturers  in  Piraeus,  Allans  and  environments.  The  raw  material 
for  this  industry  with  the  exception  of  the  oils  is  imported  and  amounts  to  about 

of  carbonate  of  soda.  L\">00  tons  of  caustic  soda  and  GOO  tons  of  sulphate  of 
carbide  annually. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

I  .  \:  orta  annually  in  normal  times  about  4,000,000  dr.  worth  of  turpentine 

to  Germany,  B00,000  dr.  worth  of  colophony  to  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany,  200.000 
dr.  worth  of  calcium  tartarato  to  Austria,  Holland,  Russia  and  France,  4,500',000  dr. 

•  mel  oil  to  Qui  ted  States,  Kgypt,  Germany  and  Austria,  000,000  dr.  of  soap 
to  Egypt,  Turkey  and  the  Balkans,  about  ino,000  dr.  of  explosives  to  the  Balkans,  and 
•J.  .000  dr.  worth  of  fertilizers  to  Egypt. 

ENGINEERING  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  the  Last  industrial  census  of  1917  there  were  in  Greece  132  engineer- 
ing factories  and  workshops.  Of  these  the  largest  number,  92  or  80  per  cent,  are  in 
rtments  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  which  is  the  centre  of  Greek  industry  in 
Dhe  total  value  of  the  plant  installations  in  this  industry  was  19,864,205  dr., 
and  the  annual  value  of  work  done  26,753,375  dr.  'Some  2,800  labourers  were 
emp]  ryed.  The  department  of  Salonica  has  9  establishments  coming  under  this  cate- 
gory, with  machinery  equipment  valued  at  496,000  dr.  and  production  at  681,000  dr. 
As  n  gards  the  annual  value  of  manufacturing  done,  the  department  of  Larissa  ranks 
after  that  of  Attica-Boeotia  with  2,650,000  dr.,  followed  by  the  Cyclades  with 
1,774,875,  and  by  the  departments  of  Achaia-Elis  with  1,147,500  dr. 

The  principal  wTork  undertaken  by  the  Greek  engineering  industry  is  repair  to 
rs,  engines,  and  industrial  and  marine  appliances.    Machinery  itself  is  rarely 
agh  latterly  pumps,  agricultural  machinery,  small  motors,  presses 
rg  have  begun  to  be  manufactured.    There  are  two  important  engineering 
Volo  which  turn  out  a  number  of  light  ploughs,  agricultural  implements, 
harrows,  presses  and  Persian  water-wheels.    One  of  these  factories  is  fitted  with  a 
50-h.p.  steam  engine,  employs  about  90  hands  and  produces  goods  valued  at  250,000 
dr.  annually.    The  other  with  30  h.p.  machinery  employs  about  100  workmen.  The 
Is  at  Piraeus  are  also  important  for  the  repairing  and  overhauling  of  ships 
and  two  of  these  slips  can  accommodate  vessels  up  to  3,500  tons.    Sailing  vessels  and 
lighters  can  also  be  turned  out.    It  is  stated  that  the  fifteen  yards  at  the  Piraeus  give 
at  to  300  men.    Syra  and  Salonica  possess  small  shipyards  along  the- same 

lines/ 

The  repairing  factories  and  works  of  the  various  railways  and  tramways  may  also 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Greek  engineering  industry. 

THE  ELECTRIC  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  electric  generating  stations  at  Phaleron,  Argostolia,  Oalamata,  Syra 
and  Chalchis.  Only  one  installation  exists  in  New  Greece,  viz.,  that  in  Salonica. 
A  Ltc  gether  the  turbine.-  distribute  15,279  h.p.,  some  7,403  h.p.  being  utilized  in  factories, 
h.p.  in  connection  with  tramways  of  Salonica,  and  1,000  h.p.  for  operating  the 
interurban  trolley  between  Piraeus  and  Athens.  The  remainder  is  employed  for  illu- 
minating purposes. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Finally,  Greece  manufactures — although  her  production  is  very  limited  for  the 
most  part  and   importation   is   necessary — horseshoes,  nails,  hinges,  locks,  pulleys, 
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buttons  and  buckles,  frying  pans,  buckets,  watering  pots,  bedsteads,  lead  pipes,  tin 
boxes,  sieves,  safes  and  scales.  A  considerable  number  of  wooden  boxes  for  packing 
currants  for  exports  are  also  mechanically  sawn  in  Greece.  At  Syra  the  well-known 
Greek  candy  "  loukoumi "  or  Turkish  delight  is  manufactured. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK. 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  Greek  industries  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  they 
are  but  in  a  nascent  condition.  Greece  has  always  been  a  seafaring,  agricultural 
and  pastoral  country,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  her  industrial  life  has  begun 
to  assert  itself.  Just  to  what  extent  this  industrial  development  is  likely  to  proceed 
is  difficult  to  foresee.  Capital  has  in  the  past  not  been  interested,  although  with 
much  wealth  accumulated  during  the  war  it  will  probably  be  easier  to  find  money 
for  investment  purposes.  Coal  has  always  had  to  be  imported — about  500,000  tons  a 
year  from  England — and  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  pur- 
chases of  coal  even  though  the  local  lignite  production  is  to-day  ten  times  greater 
than  before  the  war.  Greece's  water-power,  however,  is  susceptible  to  greater  exploi- 
tation and  in  time  may  assist  in  solving  the  fuel  question  connected  with  industry. 
Plant  installation  in  a  great  many  cases  must  be  renovated  or  completely  scrapped 
and  up-to-date  machinery  put  in.  Larger  numbers  of  skilled  mechanics  will  have  to 
be  found  and  trained.  Eor  any  development  of  an  engineering  industry  the  iron  ore 
mined  in  the  country  will  need  to  be  smelted  at  home  or  else  the  semi-manufactured 
pig  imported.  A  carefully-executed  agricultural  policy  and  intensive  methods  of 
cultivation  will  tend  to  render  some  of  Greece's  industries  more  independent  of 
foreign  raw  material,  and  on  the  increasing  success  attained  by  agriculture  will 
depend  to  some  considerable  extent  the  forward  movement  in  industry.  Internal  and 
terminal  transportation  facilities  also  require  betterment. 

The  writer,  however,  without  minimizing  the  industrial  progress  which  has 
taken  place  and  which  is  so  largely  due  to  Mr.  Venizelos  and  his  constructive  policy, 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  at  least  several  years  are  necessary  before  Greece  can  hope 
to  build  np  a  self-sufficient  industry  in  almost  any  line  of  manufacture,  and  that  a 
still  longer  period  will  be  required  before  Greece  can  ever  become  an  exporter  of 
finished  products  to  any  of  the  world's  markets.  And  during  this  interim  period  the 
progress  which  is  accomplished  will  depend  largely  upon  the  steps  taken  to  realize 
those  ends  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  Moreover,  Greek  industrial 
development  will  require  foreign  assistance;  and  as  the  Minister  of  National  Economy 
told  the  writer,  "  in  our  efforts  to  help  ourselves  and  strengthen  our  industries  we 
count  on  outside  support,  for  it  is  from  Canada  and  other  industrial  countries  that 
we  must  draw  our  machinery  equipment  and  those  other  essentials  which  we  may 
require."  Canadian  manufacturers  therefore  should  follow  and  anticipate  whatever 
industrial  development  may  take  place  in  Greece. 

LABOUR  LEGISLATION. 

The  successive  governments  of  Mr.  Venizelos  since  1910  have  been  responsible 
lor  the  enacting  of  most  enlightened  labour  legislation,  the  principal  features  of 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  forbidding  of  manual  labour  to  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  six-hour  day  for  persons  between  12  and  14  years, 
and  a  ten-hour  day  for  women  and  for  young  men  between  14  and  18  years. 

(c)  The  prohibiting  of  work  in  the  mines  and  quarries  to  women  and  to  adults 
under  15  years. 

(d)  The  concession  of  an  obligatory  holiday  of  eight  weeks  to  women  about  to 
become  mothers. 

(e)  The  establishing  of  indemnities  to  'be  paid  the  workmen  temporarily  laid  off 
through  accidents. 
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(/)  Tin'  creation  of  pension  funds, 

(<j)  Tin'  paying  of  wapree  by  the  wets  and  i:i  money,  never  in  kind;  and  the 
chargt  im  of  .">  per  Cen1  interesl  on       wages  held  back  for  more  than  three  months. 

{h}  The  recognizing  of  the  right  of  workmen  te  group  themselves  into  syndi- 
cates and  to  federate  these  latter. 

I'he  eroating  of  a  Superior  Council  of  Labour  on  which  sit  both  capital  and 

Ut  tor  the  dlBCUSsion  of  all  those  subjects  which  arc1  of  mutual  interest. 

nil    WORKMEN^  ORGANIZATION  IN  (JKEECE. 

A |  the  Pasihellenic  Congress  of  Workmen  held  in  September,  1918,  2<37  syndi- 
cates wort-  represented,  only  those1  from  Macedonia  being  absent.    There  are  in  Greece 
various  federation-  of  these'  syndicates  of  labour,  viz:  (a)  that  of  the  hotel  and  restau- 
rant keepers;  (6)  that  of  the  workers  connected  with  communications  and  transports; 
I  c)  that  of  the  railway  employees;  {<!)  that  of  the  tobacco  worker©;  (e)  that  of  the 
shoemakers.    Throughout  the  country  are  located  11  labour  exchanges,  the  most 
important  being  (1)  at  Piraeus,  to  which  51  syndicates  adhere  and  which  includes 
to  17,000  members;  and  (2)  at  Athens,  with  12,000  to  13,000  members  and  37 
participating  syndicates.    Other  labour  exchanges  are  situated  at  Volo  (6,000  mem- 
>nioa  cJlMHh)  workmen),  at  Larissa  (2,500  members),  and  at  Patras, 
Calamata,  Corfu.  Syra,  Heraclion    and   Mitylene.    The   foregoing   syndicates  are 
!  by  law  and  have1  been  established  with  the  end  ra  view  of  raising  the 
proletariat  level  of  life  and  protecting  its  respective  interests. 

LABOUR  TROUBLES. 

Labour  difficulties  have  become  more  numerous  in  Greece  during  the  war,  owing 
principally  to  the  rapidly  advancing  cost  of  living  and  the  incommensurate  wages 
prevailing.  In  1918  there  were  some  76  labour  disputes,  68  of  which  were  due  to 
what  was  claimed  "  insufficient  wages,"  and  47  of  which  developed  into  actual  strikes. 
Eight  per  cent  of  these  agitations  failed,  21  per  cent  were  successful,  and  71  per 
cent  ended  in  a  compromise.  The  maximum  increase  in  wages  obtained  was  130  per 
cent  and  the  minimum  30  per  cent.  According  to  an  official  report  issued  by  the 
Mini-;  -  r  of  National  Economy,  the  average  wage  paid  the  Greek  workmen  at  Athens 
in  1918  amounted  to  5.50  dr.1  per  day,  the  lowest  being  paid  to  the  tailors  and  dress- 
maker-, viz  2.60  dr.  At  the  Piraeus  the  average  wage  was  9  dr.  per  day,  the  maxi- 
mum I  14  dr.)  is  being  received  by  the  bank  and  glass  workers,  the  minimum  (5.50  dr.) 
by  the  workers  in  the  chemical  plants.  Although  no  official  reports  are  to  be  had  as 
r  lt»19  it  may  be  noted  that  the  wages  paid  industry  last  year  will  undoubtedly 
show  an  ascending  scale.  Up  till  recently  the  Greek  workmen  have  been  probably 
underpaid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  co-operation  of  entrepreneur  and 
labourer,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  guarantee  a  just  wage  to  the  workmen  and  a  just 
return  to  the  employer. 

REDUCED  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  AND  ON  CELLULOSE 
PULP  CONTINUED  IN  FRANCE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  French  Journal  Officiel  for  1st  August  contains  a  law,  dated  30th  July, 
which  continues  in  force  until  31st  Decemher  next  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  14th 
August,  1915,  in  virtue  of  which  the  customs  duties  in  resect  of 

Paper  (other  than  fancy  paper),  machine-made,  weighing  more  than  30  grammes 

per  square  metre,  for  printing  newspapers,  and 
Mechanical  and  chemical  cellulose  pulp  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
paper, 

imported  into  France  were  reduced  by  95  per  cent. 
^Drachma,  normaly  equivalent  to  the  franc. 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  WilgressI 
IX. 

The  Roumanian  Oil  Industry. 

Roumania  before  the  war  ranked  fourth  among-  the  oil-producing  countries, 
coming  after  the  United  States,  Russia  and  Mexico.  The  Roumanian  oilfields  com- 
menced to  be  exploited  in  1'8'57,  when  the  formation  of  the  trust  in  the  United  States 
brought  about  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  From  that  date  there  was  a 
steady  development  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled  and  the  amount  of  oil  produced. 
The  following  table  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  total  production  of  crude 
oil  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  German  occupation  will  indicate  the  progress 
made  by  the  Roumanian  oil  industry : — 


Quantity  Total  Value. 

Tons.  $ 

1902   286,500  2,292,000 

1903   394,085  2,364,510 

1904   504,217  3,175,723 

1905   639,998  4,076,851 

1906   890,146  6,890,526 

1907..   1,151,002  9,539,140 

1908   1,150,723  10,554,491 

1909   1,293,545  10,442,636 

1910   1,345,885  8,664,628 

1911   1,625,119  9,459,271 

1912   1,898,554  16,267,425 

1913   1,848,041  25,446,647 

1914   1,783,947  21,407,364 

1915   1,643,145  16,731,450 

1916   1,250,000  20,000,000  approx. 


In  December,  1916,  the  industry  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  British  destruc- 
tion party  in  order  to  prevent  the  wells  being  utilized  by  the  Germans.  At  that  date 
there  were  962  producing  wells  and  341  drilling  wells,  and  the  average  daily  produc- 
tion was  5,000  tons  of  crude  oil.  There  was  reservoir  storage  for  1,500,000  tons  and 
5,000  tank  cars.  Three  pipe  lines  were  being  constructed  from  the  oil  fields  to  Con- 
stantza  but  were  not  completed  by  the  time  the  enemy  occupied  the  country. 

Foreign  capital  to  the  extent  of  $66,200,000  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  devel- 
opment of  the  Roumanian  oil  industry.  The  largest  share  was  held  by  Germany 
with  $32,000,000  invested  in  the  industry.  The  chief  German  companies  were 
"Steaua  Romana "  (capital  $24,000,000),  "Concordia"  (capital  $2,500,000),  the 
Credit  Petrolifere  (capital  $1,200,000),  and  the  "Vega"  (capital  $1,000,000).  The 
"  Steaua  Romana "  was  a  large  enterprise  backed  by  the  Deutsche  bank,  both  for 
the  production  of  crude  petroleum  and  the  manufacture  of  refined  oil  products.  The 
"Vega"  was  a  company  only  for  the  refining,  while  the  other  German  companies 
were  concerns  for  the  production  of  crude  oil.  In  addition  to  the  German  companies 
mentioned,  refineries  were  operated  by  the  "Astra,"  a  Dutch  concern  witli  a  capital 
of  $12,000,000,  and  the  "Romano-Americana,"  a  company  organized  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  These  are  the  only  other 
oil  companies  that  could  be  compared  with  the  German  companies.  The  following 
was  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  refined  into  oil  products  by  the  principal  refining  com- 


panies in  1914: — 

Tons. 

Astra   421,631 

Romano-Americana   384,550 

Steaua-Roma   371,216 

Vega   118,207 
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1":  vrrii's  ;in>  most  1>  situated  ;it  Caiupiua,  the  centre  of  the  oil  industry 

in  the  Prahova  valley,  and  at  IMooshti,  a  largo  town  thirty  miles  from  Bucharest. 

\  lionnany,  Cu-oal  Britain  was  the  largest  participator  in  the  development 
of  the  Roumanian  oil  industry,  bring  represented  to  tho  extent  of  $23,000,000,  but  the 
1  -:i  oompanii  -  were  only  concerned  with  the  drilling  and  operating  of  oil-producing 
The  Baine  applied  to  the  $0,000,000  of  French  ca])ital  invested  in  1916  in  Kou- 
inanian  oil. 

Beside*  foreign  capital  there  was  aVo  $5,000,000  of  Roumanian  capital  repre- 
si  nti  ;.  on  the  oil  fields,  and  the  Roumanian  Government  itself  owns  oil  lands,  the 
production  from  which  in  1913  amounted  to  181,725  tons. 

ce  of  the  Roumanian  oil  industry  before  the  war  is  best  indicated 
ing  table,  giving  the  production  and  exportation  in  1913  of  the  different 
products  of  the  industry: — 

PRODUCTION  OF  OIL  PRODUCTS,  1913. 


( '   ,,!■   P<  trolcu  >>,  -  Tons. 

Total  production   1,885,225 

Employed  for  refining:   1,787,245 

Refining — 

Benzine   422,019 

Kerosene   380,074 

Lubricating  oil   48,416 

Petroleum  residues   906,735 

Consumed  ieit]ii)i  the  country — 

Benzine   30,131 

Refined  petrol  (kerosene)   51,396 

Mineral  oils  (lubricating  oil)   33,725 

Paraffin   1,425 

Residues   569,4912 

Combustible  employed  by  the  refineries   135,728 

Exportation — 

Benzine   237,168 

Kerosene   418,622 

Crude  petroleum   28,622 

Residues,  gas-oil,  etc   341,912 

Lubricating  oil   9,543 

Paraffin   579 


Oil  products  were  exported  chiefly  to  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
.! -Hungary,  Holland  and  Turkey.    The  export  of  benzine  from  Rou- 
Ln  L913  was  valued  at  $13,648,000;  that  of  kerosene  at  $7,157,000;  petroleum 
j  at  $4,532,000;  lubricating  oils  at  $488,000;  crude  petroleum  at  $394,000,  and 
,paraffin  at  $68,000,  making  a  total  export  of  oil  products  of  a  value  of  over  $26,000,000. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

c  occupation  of  the  country   in   1916,   the   Germans  worked  hard  to 
damage  done  to  the  oilfields  by  the  British  Destruction  Party,  and  by 
i  n   Ii-.umania  in  December,  1918,  the  daily  production  of  crude  oil 
up  to  3,000  tons.    There  were  then  437  producing  wells  and  200 
dr'lling  wells.    The  Germans  had  transferred  two  pipe  lines,  originally  intended  for 
i  the  port  of  Giurgiu  on  the  Danube,  from  whence  they  shipped  the  oil 
ges  :    Austria  and  Germany.    Upon  the  departure  of  the  Germans  the  daily 
production  of  crude  oil  commenced  to  decline,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  new  drilling. 

lipment  had  to  be  purchased  abroad  at  greatly  increased  prices, 
tie  the  "    asporl  situation  made  it  difficult  to  transport  the  materials  to  the  oil- 
fi<  Ids.    The  Government  placed  restrictions   on  the  export  of  oil  products.  The 
approximate  average  production  of  crude  oil  duing  1919  was  2,500  tons,  of  which  60 
•  to  increase  stocks  on  hand.    The  storage  capacity  had  been  decreased 
00  tons,  with  another  120,000  tons  storage  at  Constantza.    The  result 
*jf  this  situation  was  that  drilling  operations  ceased  almost  entirely  and  the  present 
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daily  production  of  crude  oil  has  declined  to  approximately  2,000  tons  a  day,  which 
is  40  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  future  outlook  for 
ihe  Roumanian  oil  industry  is  very  bright.  All  the  markets  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  will  have  to  be  suppl'ed  with  oil  from  Roumania.  The  restoration  of  normal 
transport  facilities  should  therefore  bring  about  renewed  activity  in  the  drilling  of 
oil  wells  and  a  consequent  increased  production  of  crude  oil. 

PRODUCTION   OF   OTHER  MINERALS. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Old  Roumania  in  1913  was  230,431  tons,  the 
chief  producing  d'stricts  being  those  of  Dambovitza  and  Muscel,  northwest  of 
Bucharest,  and  that  of  Bacau,  in  Central  Moldavia.  In  Transylvania  the  coal  mines 
of  Petroshani  are  the  most  important  in  Greater  Roumania,  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  350,000  tons.  Transylvania  has  also  important  iron  mines,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  iron  industry  in  the  mountains  of  Banat,  at  Resitza.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  former  Hungarian  provinces  of  Roumania  is  about  460,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  and  nearly  200,000  tons  of  pig-iron  a  year.  It  is  estimated  the  mines 
of  Huniedoara,  in  Transylvania,  have  a  reserve  only  partially  exploited  of  25,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore.  The  annual  value  of  the  iron  production  in  these  provinces 
amounted  before  the  war  to  about  $3,400,000.  Most  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  are 
situated  along  the  north  slope  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Banat. 

The  production  of  lignite  in  the  new  provinces  of  Roumania  is  also  consider- 
able, amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Transylvania  has  long  been  known  for  its  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines.  The 
annual  production  of  gold  before  the  war  was  valued  at  $1,903,200,  and  that  of  silver 
a<-  $148,770. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

The  Shortage  of  Cement. 

Auckland,  July  30,  1920— The  Hon.  E.  P.  Lee,  Minister  for  Industries  and 
Commerce,  Wellington,  has  arranged  that  5,000  tons  of  cement  shall  be  imported 
under  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  To  claim  a  remission  of  the  duty  on  cement  imported  each  person  shall  be 
required  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  license. 

(b)  All  licenses  so  issued  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  licensees 
shall  supply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  complete  schedule  showing  a  distribution  of 
each  shipment  received,  and  shall  also  disclose  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  price  at 
which  the  cement  was  purchased,  and  shall  agree  to  sell  the  cement  in  New  Zealand 
at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  importers  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  letter  was  addressed  from  this  office  to  the  R'ght  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  representing  that  in  consequence  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  cement,  which  necessitated  the  temporary  abandonment  of  building  operations 
throughout  New  Zealand,  that  should  it  be  possible  to  import  cement  from  Canada 
the  duty  on  same  be  remitted.  The  Government  have  agreed  therefore  to  issue  import 
permits  up  to  5,000  tons,  upon  which  the  duty  will  be  remitted.  Representations 
have  been  made  to  the  Government  that,  to  keep  track  of  the  importations,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  this  office  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  issue  of  permits,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  arranged.  At  the  present  moment  quotations  for  3,000  tons  have  been 
received  here  for  various  indentors,  and  freight  space  appropriated.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  situation  will  be  met  by  Canadian  importations,  which  will  result  in  increased 
business  between  the  two  Dominions. 


060 
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Timber  Requirements. 

Duplicate  specifications  of  timber  requirements  were  sent  to  British  Columbia 
i.>  mail,  which  resulted  in  several  quotations  being  received  by  cable.    In  several 
had  been  accepted,  aiul  in  others  the  business  is  in  abeyance,  sub- 
0  >mmunication.    With  the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Government  steamers, 
will'i  rr>    d«vk  cargoes  of  lumber  and   i)roceeding  direct  to  stipulated  New 

aland  DOrt8,  the  way  appears  to  haw  been  opened  for  a  large  export  lumber  busi- 

New  Zealand  Government  Rolling1  Stock. 

It  was  arranged  with  the  general  manager  of  the  New  Zealand  Railways  that 
>r  receiving  tenders  should  remain  open  until  we  could  communicate  from 
The  general  manager  now  states  that  the  invitation  for  tenders  in  Canada 
k' ill  he  extended  by  Sir  .lames  Allen,  New  Zealand  High  Commissioner.    He  will 
i  am.-  the  date  en  wlreh  tenders  must  be  received  here. 

Dominion's  Debt:   Net  Total  of  £194,000,000. 

A  mil  review  of  the  war  Loan  indebtedness  and  of  the  aggregate  public  debt  is 
given  in  the  financial  statement.    At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  the  loans  arranged 
the  Treasury  <>n  account  of  war  expenditure  amounted  to  £80,089,025,  of  which 
18,780  was  raised  in  New  Zealand,  and  £25,840,000  was  advanced  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  mainly  for  the  maintenance  of  our  troops  in  the  field. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  war  loans  authorized,  the  first  four  in  1914,  1915, 
11*16  and  HUT  respect  :vely,  and  the  last  two  in  1918;  the  amounts  raised  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  London  and  totals,  including  charges  and  expenses: — 


Raised 

Advanced  by 

Total 

Amount 

in 

Imperial 

Amount 

Authorized. 

New  Zealand. 

Government. 

Raised. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,000,000 

2,067,4  111 

2,067,411 

10,000,000 

2,093,750 

8,1)015,9-92! 

10,199,742 

16,000,000 

11,572,4>50 

4, 7316, -8  4  2 

1<6,309,292 

28,000,0<00 

23,273,535 

4,8>3<0/O0O 

28,103,535 

20,000,000 

13,4  20,520 

6,6*0  0,000 

20,020,520 

10,000,000 

3,388,525 

3, 388,5  25 

86,000,000 

53,74>S,78'0 

2(6,340,245 

80,0819,025 

The  actual  amount  advanced  by  the  Imperial  Government  was  £25,840,000,  the 
total  capital  liability  being  £26,340,245. 

The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  these  loans  amounts  to 
'4,489,770,  made  up  as  follows: — Interest  charges:  on  £2,810  at  3  per  cent,  £85; 
£1,168,421  at  3£  per  cent,  £40,895;  £4,744,750  at  4  per  cent,  £189,790;  £50,108,383  at 
1 5  per  cent,  £2,254,877;  £24,064,661  at  5  per  cent,  £1,203,233;  total,  £3,688,880.  Sink- 
ing fund  of  1  per  cent  on  £80,089,025,  £800,890'.    Grand  total,  £4,489,770. 

A  sura  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  moneys  borrowed  for  war  purposes 
outstanding  on  March  31  of  the  preceding  year  is  paid  to  the  public  trustee  to 
.  old  and  invest  with  all  accumulations  of  interest;  4  per  cent  per  annum  is  received 
on  the  investments  of  the  sinking  fund,  under  which  it  is  calculated  that  each  war 
loan  will  be  extinguished  in  approximately  forty  years. 

The  gross  public  debt  stood  at  March  31,  1914,  at  £99,730,427,  or  a  gross  indebted- 
ness per  head  of  the  European  populat'on  of  £91  10s.  2d.  At  the  end  of  the  financial 
L919-20  the  gross  debt  amounted  to  £201,170,755,  against  which  sinking  funds 
amounting  to  £7,257,564  were  held,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness  per  head  of  £165  3s. 

From  the  following  summary  of  the  additions  to  the  public  debt  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  increase  is  not  due  to  the  war,  as  the  ordinary  activities  upon  which 
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loan-moneys  are  expended  d'd  not  entirely  cease  during  the  war  period,  and  money 
had  to  be  obtained  by  the  Treasury  for  carrying  on  local  development  to  a  limited 


extent : — 

War  expenses   £     8-0, 0*9, 025 

Public  works   9,155,030 

Railways  improvement   665, 0U0 

Discharged  soldiers'  settlement   9,345,000 

Land  for  settlements   3,3!85,0OiO 

Native,  land  settlement   1,421,7010 

Redemptions   3,250,000 

Other  purposes   1,068,260 


Total   £  108,379,015 


The  Government  did  not  borrow  the  money  required  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charged soldiers'  settlement,  but  invested  the  larger  portion  of  the  surpluses  accumu- 
lated during  the  war. 

As  regards  the  increased  debt,  the  means  for  discharging  it  are  commensurately 
provided  by  the  sinking  fund  established  under  the  Public  Debt  Extinction  Act,  1910. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  debt, 
although  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  does  not  fall  upon  the  taxpayer.  The 
functions  of  the  State  include  such  matters  as  loans  to  settlers,  workers,  local  authori- 
ties; the  repurchase  of  alienated  lands;  land  for  settlements,  discharged  soldiers, 
State  coal,  etc.;  out  of  whose  revenues  interest  and  s'nking  fund  charges  are  met. 
The  gross  payments  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  amounted  to  £8,674,139,  of  which 
£472,455  was  recouped  from  State  Advances  Office  and  £952,258  from  land  for  settle- 
ments and  other  accounts,  making  total  recoupments  £1,424,713,  reducing  the  net 
charge  to  the  revenue  to  £7,249,426,  or  £6  3s.  6d.  per  capita. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  "  LONJA  "  (HAVANA  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE). 

The  Market  for  Potatoes. 

Havana,  August  20,  1920 — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  week  at  the  "  Lonja  " 
(Havana  Produce  Exchange)  has  been  the  quite  unprecedented  break  in  the  potato 
market.  For  several  months  potatoes  have  been  fetching  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  barrel  wholesale  at  the  Lonja.  These  prices  were  attributed  to  a  scarcity 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  potatoes,  aggravated  by  the  large  percentage  of  losses 
occasioned  by  congestion  in  the  port  of  Havana.  Last  spring  several  potato  cargoes 
were  forced  to  remain  in  the  harbour  many  weeks  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge. The  inevitable  result  was  that  thousands  of  tons  of  rotting  potatoes  had  to 
be  taken  out  to  sea  and  dumped  overboard.  The  scarcity  thus  created  in  an  already 
denuded  market  forced  up  prices  to  $20  and  $25  a  barrel,  and  consumers  were  paying 
25  cents  a  pound  for  their  potatoes  in  the  retail  shops. 

This  condition  prevailed  until  last  week  when  60,000  barrels  of  new  Virginia 
potatoes  were  dumped  on  the  Havana  market  and  prices  collapsed  to  $8  a  barrel. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  barrels  a  week  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  cause  at 
least  a  sagging  in  prices,  but  when  the  Havana  arrivals  soared  to  a  figure  of  sixty 
thousand  the  bottom  simply  dropped  out  of  the  potato  market. 

It  is  thought  that  potato  prices  will  remain  at  the  comparatively  low  level  of 
eight  or  ten  dollars  until  well  on  in  September.  Not  only  Virginia,  but  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  have  abundant  crops  of  early  potatoes,  and  large  shipments  from 
Maryland  are  now  on  their  way  to  Cuba.  It  is  expected,  however,  thai  by  the  time 
the  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  crops  are  out  of  the  ground  the  price  of  potatoes  will 
be  back  to  a  more  favourable  level. 
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Bj  I       diai)  shippers  Bhould  In-  in  a  more  favourable  position  than 

that  in  which  they  were  placed  last  win t it,  as  the  C \i n.ulinn  Government  Merchant 

oe  intend  re8uming  their  Bailings  from  St.  John  in  the  near  future. 

Extraordinary  measures  are  being  taken  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  serious  shipping 
and  w  <   congestion  in  the  port  of  Havana.    A  commission  of  United  States 

Bhippi)  .:  men  has  been  supplied  by  the  roiled  States  Government  to  make  a  study 
of  port  conditions  and  to  report  on  measures  of  relief  and  permanent  improvement  of 
the  Havana  port  situation.  It  is  hoped  that  something  tangible  will  result  from  their 
rvcommendation,  although  many  people  doubt  that  anything  can  be  accomplished 
until  after  the  elections  which  take  place  in  November. 

A  disturbing  element,  however,  in  the  potato  situation  is  furnished  by  the  possible 
1  ir  pean  potatoes.  Quotations  on  Dutch  potatoes  have  recently  arrived 
was  $7  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Havana.  If  Ei i rope  can  actually  ship  appreciable 
quant  it  ies  at  this  price,  New  Brunswick  growers  may  have  to  face  lower  prices  than 
obtained  during  the  past  two  years. 

Demand  for  Canadian  Hay  and  Oats. 

Canadian  hay  and  oats  have  won  a  reputation  in  Cuba  for  being  of  the  "mejor 
lidad  "  or  quality  produce,  and  can  thus  command  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the 
ties.    Canadian  produce  exporters  should  keep  this  point  in  mind,  and 
exercise  care  in  keeping  up  the  quality. 

writer  has  recently  received  complaints  that  shipments  of  Canadian  timothy 
have  not  been  up  to  their  usual  standard.    An  examination  of  this  hay  appeared 
a-  that  it  war  inclined  to  be  rather  light  and  green  and  contained  many  grasses 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  timothy.   Havana  hay  dealers  point  out  that  the  150 
or  170-poui  d  bale  is  the  most  acceptable  weight  in  this  country.    The  small  Canadian 
:  be  shipped  to  Cuba.    The  Cuban  dealer  would  much  prefer  a  200- 
pound  bale  to  the  light  Canadian  bale.    It  must  be  remembered  that  transportation 
1  r]  over  Cuban  railroads  are  very  heavy  and  that  the  heavier  bale  takes 

ce  pi  c  ton  weight  than  the  lighter  bale.   The  Canadian  shipper  can 
into  a  given  steamer  hold  more  tons  by  weight  of  hay  in  the  heavier 
in  the  lighter  bale.    This  means  more  profit  for  him  or  a  larger  market 
owing  to  lower  shipping  rates  per  ton  of  hay. 

Lasl  week  a  prominent  Havana  grain  merchant  telephoned  this  office  requesting 
I!  at  his  warehouse  to  look  at  some  oats  shipments  he  had  recently 
II     had  in  his  warehouse  an  oats  shipment  from  Canada  and  one  from 
intry.    He  weighed  a  bushel  from  both  shipments.    The  Canadian  oats 
>unds  to  the  bushel  and  the  other  variety  only  29  pounds.    This  merchant 
ificantly  that  if  Canadian  oats  consistently  retained  such  a  high  standard, 
Cuban  grain  merchants  would  buy  only  Canadian  oats.    The  standard  bushel  here 
.hut  oats  are  sold  on  a  weight  basis — not  on  the  bushel  basis.  As 
in  the  case  of  hay,  heavier  oats  are  not  only  cheaper  to  ship  than  the  twenty-nine 
mentioned,  but  will  command  a  slightly  higher  price  per  ton  weight. 
This  office  has  recently  received  several  inquiries  for  Canadian  oats  with  a  preference 
for  the  Western,  including  one  for  200,000  bushels  on  a  yearly  .contract. 

The  (  dian  Trade  Commissioner  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  hay  and 
grain  merchants  who  have  not  already  established  connections  in  Cuba. 
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THE  FLAX  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Rotterdam,  July  29,  1920 —Belgium  is  a  flax-producing,  consuming  and  import- 
exporting  country.  The  climate  and  soil  are  very  suitable  in  Flanders  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  fibre  flax,  and  above  all  the  waters  of  the  Lys  are  world  famous  for 
their  special  value  in  the  retting  of  flax.  It  is  claimed  that  the  flax  in  Courtrai  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Courtrai  is  also  known  for  its  flax  and  linen  market.  At  Courtrai 
all  linens  manufactured  in  the  villages  and  small  mills  along  the  Lys  are  sold. 

The  flax  and  tow  spinning  establishments  of  Belgium  pre-war  included  280,000 
spindles,  employing  about  14,000  workmen,  with  an  annual  production  of  20  million 
kilogrammes  of  thread. 

The  spinning  mills,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
two  Flanders.  The  city  of  Ghent  alone  boasts  of  seventeen.  Others  are  located  at 
Liege,  Malines,  Touranai,  Boulers,  Courtrai  and  Lokeren.  Since  the  war  the  industry 
has  recuperated  to  the  extent  of  78  per  cent,  and  on  April,  1920,  219,256  spindles  were 
active. 

The  spinning  mills  of  Ghent  and  elsewhere  do  not,  however,  use  Belgian  flax 
exclusively  but  buy  their  flax  in  the  world  market.  Travellers  representing  many 
countries  visit  Belgium  and  call  on  the  spinning  mills,  societies  and  spinners'  repre- 
sentatives, with  a  view  to  securing  orders. 

In  pre-war  days  (1913)  the  Belgian  spinning  mills  (Filatures  de  Lin)  used  flax 
from  France,  Russia,  and  Holland.  Belgium  also  imports  flax  from  Great  Britain, 
India,  Chile,  and  other  countries. 

FAILURE  OF  RUSSIAN  SUPPLIES. 

The  imports  from  Russia  in  1913  were  over  80,000,000  kilogrammes,  having  a 
value  of  more  than  76,000,000  francs.  This  year  the  flax  coming  forward  from 
Russia  is  negligible.  It  is  stated  in  the  Belgian  press,  and  attributed  to  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  of  Soviet  Russia,  that  the  production  of  flax  in  Russia  pre-war 
was  more  than  20,000,000  pouds*  Since  the  nationalization  of  the  flax  harvest 
however,  it  was  not  more  than  4,250,000  pouds  in  1919.  It  is  claimed  to  be  impos- 
sible for  Russia  to  export  appreciable  quantities,  and  a  bad  harvest  is  promised  this 
year. 

INCREASED  LOCAL  AND  NEIGHBOURING  PRODUCTION. 

Belgium. 

To  counteract  this  immense  shortage  we  have  the  increased  production  in  Bel- 
gium and  neighbouring  countries.  It  has  been  reported  previously  that  the  area 
under  crop  in  Holland  has  doubled  and  amounts  to  38,000  hectares.  It  is  claimed 
by  experts  that  there  are  85,000  hectares  under  flax  in  Belgium  this  year.  This  is 
four  times  the  normal  area.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  the  high  prices  which 
have  been  ruling  for  fibre.  It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  enough  flax  in  Belgium 
to  keep  the  scutchers  busy  for  three  years. 

On  July  15  reports  inform  us  that  the  Belgian  crop  appears  good.  In  Flanders, 
the  principal  flax  area,  the  pull'ng  has  commenced.  Following  the  abundant  rains 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  many  lots  have  been  beaten  down  and  pulling  is  difficult.  Good 
profits  should  be  realized,  but  not  so  good  as  if  the  rains  had  kept  off. 

A  personal  survey  on  June  24  of  the  Ghent  area  confirmed  the  reports,  although 
little  evidence  of  damage  by  rain  could  be  seen.  Most  of  the  flax  was  pulled  and  was 
being  dew  retted.  The  flax  was  long,  but  its  quality  could  not  be  estimated  until 
worked  up. 


*  One  poud  =  36.1127  pounds. 
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Prance. 

The  situation  of  the  French  Lille  district  ami  Courtrai  (Belgium)  is  similar 
and  intimately  related,  being  contiguous.  The  French  crop  is  excellent.  Several 
samples  were  tested  and  proved  good  in  regard  to  length  and  fineness.  There  is, 
h  wrever,  B  shortage  of  workmen  and  their  demands  arc  difficult  to  meet.  France  had 
8,125  hectares  under  flax  in  L915,  and  this  year  on  June  1,  24,681  were  seeded. 

( iermany. 

\  ng  to  the  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Cologne,  while  wHhout  doubt 
(he  area  under  Max  has  been  augmented  in  Germany,  yet  the  increased  area  is  not 
compensate  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  harvest,  largely  due  to  the 
failure  Of  labour  and  consequent  neglect  of  the  flax. 

The  industry  generally  has  slowed  down  owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel,  and  the  price 
of  linens  is  considerably  higher. 

Ml  OUTAGE   OF  SCUTCHING  FACILITIES. 

[j  is  felt  that  on  the  whole,  while  there  is  certainly  a  generally  increased  pro- 
duction of  flax  to  make  up  for  the  Russian  collapse,  yet  there  has  not  been  a  simul- 

11s  increase  in  facilities  for  working  up  the  straw  to  the  finished  product,  and 
the  problem  before1  the  Belgian  flax  industry  is  one  of  swingling. 

CONDITION  OF  MARKET. 

In  regard  to  the  spinning  and  lmen  industry,  the  Bulletin  de  Travail,  June  15, 
"Al  Ghenl  the  quality  of  flax  offered  diminishes  appreciably;  this  is  especially 
se  near  Courtrai.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  tends  to  be  high.  This  double 
influence  affects  the  market  and  puts  the  spinning  industry  in  a  difficult  position, 
tn  tow  the  demand  is  good  for  good  quality.    Poor  qualities  are  not  wanted. 

Thread  is  in  strong  demand  both  for  the  Belgian  industry  and  for  export.  Two 
important  works,  however,  have  already  entirely  stopped  the  double  shift  system. 
There  is  fl  now  demand  for  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Tn  the  linen  industry  there  is  a  slow  delivery  of  machines  ordered  from  England. 
Linen  thread  continues  high,  and  the  prices  offered  for  linen  are  not  in  proportion. 
There  is  little  stoppage  of  work.    The  working  day  is  nine  hours. 

On  July  20  a  representative  of  a  foreign  firm  selling  flax  in  the  area  stated  that 
The  spinning  mi^ls  were  at  that  date  working  about  half-t:me.  Buying  had  practically 
ceased.    The  quality  of  flax  offering  was  not  good  and  prices  had  dropped. 

PRICES. 

The  following  prices  were  current  about  a  month  ago,  but  have  since  dropped 
about  8  per  cent,  with  few  transactions:  Flax  retted  on  the  fields,  1,700  to  2,304} 
francs  per  100  kg.;  white  flax  retted  in  the  Lys,  2,400  to  2,800  francs;  flax  retted 
in  pits,  3,200  to  4,100  francs,  according  to  quality. 

A  shipment  of  Canadian  flax  wh'ch  arrived  about  this  time  would  have  sold 
Cor  2,390  francs  had  it  been  in  good  condition.  Some  of  it  was  unfortunately  damp 
and  rotten  inside.  The  flax  was  otherwise  well  spoken  off,  well  swingled,  and  con- 
sidered cheap  at  2,390  francs  per  100  kg.  This  was  a  pale  blue  flax  packed  in  presses 
of  200  kg.    There  is  an  association  of  spinners  in  Ghent. 

CHANCES   FOR   CANADIAN   FLAX  FIBRE. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian  flax  sw'ngled  and  dressed  should 
not  find  a  good  market  in  Belgium,  provided  prices  are  maintained  at  anything  like 
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the  present  level,  and  in  spite  of  much  talk  of  lower  prices  we  are  faced  with  two 
solid  facts.  First,  the  present  failure  of  Russia  to  supply,  and,  second,  the  shortage 
of  scutching  facilities,  with  a  consequent  effect  on  the  available  supplies  of  dressed 
flax  until  this  year's  crop  can  be  treated.  Belgian  scutching  is  also  very  slow,  though 
thorough.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  practically  no 
buying.    Spinners  appear  to  be  anticipating  a  fall  in  price. 

LINSEED   AND   SOWING  SEED. 

As  to  seed,  it  is  st  11  a  little  early  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  Belgian  seed  of 
this  year,  but  reports  prophesy  damage  by  rain  and  a  possible  shortage  of  good  seed. 

The  figures  of  import  do  not  differentiate  between  linseed  for  oil  and  flax-seed 
for  sowing.  However,  figures  show  in  1913  an  importation  of  22,686,230  kilogrammes 
of  flax-seed  from  Canada,  valued  at  6,522,291  francs.  Considerable  of  the  19,033,929 
kg.  designated  as  from  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  probably  originated  in 
Canada.  Belgium  in  turn  shipped  large  quantities  to  Germany  (103,377,118  kg.). 
Canadian  flax-seed  to  the  amount  of  2  447,950  kg.  was  handled  by  Belgium  in  transit, 
most  of  which  was  destined  for  Germany  and  a  small  quantity  for  Holland.  There 
is  no  indication  of  imports  from  Canada  in  1919  or  for  this  year. 

Indeed  the  total  imports  were  only  3,580,552  kg.  in  1919  and  10,342,045  kg.  m 
five  months  of  1920,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  259,104,557  kg.  in  1913.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  increased  production  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  of  flax, 
the  rippling  of  the  seed  being  a  simple  operation.  One  sees  no  reason,  though,  why 
shipments  of  Canadian  seed  should  not  find  a  favourable  market  in  Belgium  after 
the  splendid  showing  made  in  Ireland  last  year  in  competition  with  Dutch  seed. 

Seed  for  oil  purposes  is  usually  handled  separately  from  sowing  seed,  and  is  a 
product  dealt  in  regularly  on  the  commodity  bourse. 

RUSSIAN- AMERICAN  REGISTER. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Omeltchenko,  Commercial  Advisor  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton, prior  to  the  Bolsheviki  regime  in  Russia,  and  O.  A.  Korff,  former  Russian  Yice- 
Consul  in  New  York  city,  have  prepared  a  volume  entitled  "  Russian- American 
Register"  in  Russian  and  English.  It  contains  articles  on  the  prospects  of  trading 
with  the  Soviet,  Russia,  the  establishment  of  independent  border  states,  general  trad* 
conditions,  Russian  goods  for  export,  methods  of  payment  for  imports,  the  Russian 
co-operatives,  the  economic  prospects  of  the  Russian  Far  East,  commerce  with  the 
Black  Sea  region,  references  to  Constantinople,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Jugo-Slavia. 
Esthonia  and  Latvia,  in  English.  The  Russian  section  gives  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  regarding  the  United  States  and  Canada,  about  seven  pages  being 
devoted  to  descript:ve  matter  regarding  Canada,  while  there  is  a  list  of  some,  of  the 
Canadian  firms  that  have  shown  an  interest  in  Russian  trade 

A.  NEW  JAMAICA  SUGAR  FACTORY  AND  REFINERY. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Gray's  Inn  Central  Factory  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Jamaica  and  Messrs.  George  Fletcher  &  Company,  of  Derby,  for  the 
supply  and  erection  of  a  modern  sugar  factory  and  distillery  for  the  L922  crop.  The 
plant  is  to  produce  10,000  tons  of  96  degrees  crystals  per  crop  and  about  2,500  gallons 
of  rum.  The  factory  is  of  the  latest  type  and  designed  for  the  highest  efficiency,  tin1 
whole  being  electrically  driven.  It  is  contemplated  duplicating  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  in  the  near  future,  and  the  whole  scheme  has  been  arranged  to  facilitate  this  in 
the  most  economical  way  when  the  ultimate  capacity  is  reached.  Tt  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  in  the  old  days  a  muscovado  sugar  factory  existed  on  the  Gray's  Inn  Estate, 
the  machinery  of  which  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  George  Fletcher  &  Company  in  the 
year  1802.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  abandoned  when  the  prices  of  sugar  dropped 
to  a  point  when  it  was  not  a  profitable  industry,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old  plant  remain 
to  this  day. 
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IMPORTS  OF  ARGENTINA  FOR  1919. 

Tkapk  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

B«  is  Aires,  Julj  L,  L9fi0,  According  to  the  report  of  the  National  Statistical 
D  ■  covering  import-  during  L919,  a  translation  of  which  is  published  in  the 

Review  of  the  River  Plate,  the  real  value  of  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  the 
Bum  of  $655,772,294  gold,  as  against  $500,002,752  in  1918.    The  "nominal  values" 
represent   the  value  of  imports  in  accordance  with  the  official 
isi    i  q1  values  fixed  by  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Values  of  1906,  and  can  therefore 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  as  being  expressions  of  quantity.    The  "real 
represent  the  actual  present  day  commercial  value  of  the  goods  imported. 
The  index  numbers  indicate  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  quantities  or 
lue  of  import-  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1910,  as  compared  with  the 
quantities  and  value-  of  imports  during  that  year.   From  the  following  table  showing 
quantities  and  values  of  Imports  for  the  pas1  ten  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume 
ts  d  irii  g  L919  was  33-7  per  cent  less  than  during  1910,  whilst  the  cash  value 
at  higher.    The  volume  of  imports  during  1919  is  the  heaviest  recorded 
:  presenl  indications  are  that  importation  during  the  present  year  will 
he  equal  to  or  heavier  than  that  of  1914. 

IMPORTS  IN  THE  YEARS  1910  TO  1919. 


"  Real "  and  "  Nominal  "  values. 

Index 

"Nominal        Index  Numbers 

Values"    Nu  mb  e  rs  ( £3x  p  r  es  - 

(Customs     (Expres-  "Real         sions  of 

Tariffs)       sions  of  values"  actual 

$  Gold.   Quantity).  ?  Gold.  value). 

1910                                                          3151,770,656-      100  379,352,5115  100 

1911                                                        366,810„6M      104 . 3  405,04'9,992  106.7 

1912                                                         384,853,469      109.4  446,8<&3',0'02  117.7 

1913                                                         4  21,352/542      119.8;  496,2.'27,09'4  130.8 

1914                                                         271,817,90,0        77.3  322/529,9164        8'5*.  1 

1915                                                          226.892,733        64,.  5  305,488/006  £0.6' 

1916                                                        217,409,322        <61.<8  3/6'6l,13>0,751  96.6 

L917                                                        184,467,048        52.4  3810,3211,178  100.2 

1918                                                        165,826,232        47.1  500,W2,752  131.9 

1919                                                        229,70'9;812        65.3  &55,772',294      173:.  8 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  imported  articles  in  relation  to  the  appraisements  of  the 
Customs  Tariff  from  the  year  1910  to  1919  has  been  as  follows: — ■ 

Year.  Increase  %. 

1010   7.8 

1911   10.4 

  l&.l 

  17.7 

1914   18.6 

  34.6 

  68,.  4 

"   106.1 

  201.8 

1919   185.4 


NOMINAL  AND  REAL  VALUES  I )P  THE  IMPORTS  IN  EACH  QUARTER  OF  1919. 


Relative 

Periods.                                 Nominal  Value  Real  Value  Difference 

$  Gold.         $  Gold.  % 

1st  quarter                                                  33,641,056    104,701,416  +21(1.2 

2nd  quarter                                                  61,821,4*82    176,8O6,70<0  +  1>8'5.9 

3rd  quarter                                                    67,522,563    H83,0i9i8,O7l2  4-171.1 

4th  quarter                                                    66,724, 71(1     1 91, 16 6, 10*6  +  18'6.5 


Tie  whole  year   229,709,812     655,772,294  +185.4 
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Examining  the  value  of  the  imports  in  each  quarter  of  1919,  it  is  found  that  the 
fall  in  prices  commenced  in  the  second  three  months.  As  regards  expressions  of 
quantity  ("  normal "  values),  it  will  be  observed  that  in  each  of  the  last  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  there  entered  the  country  almost  double  the  quantity  of  goods  which 
arrived  in  the  first  quarter. 

IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA  IN  1919. 

Summary  by  Groups  and  Sub-groups. 

Classification. 

I  Live  animals  

II  Alimentary  substances  : 

(a)  Animal  

(&)  Vegetable  

1  Fruit  

2  Spices  and  other  condiments  including  sugar 

and  comestible  oil  

3  Vegetables     and     cereals     (including  rice, 

malt,  etc.)  

4  Substances  for  infusions  and  hot  beverages 

(including  coffee,  tea  and  "verba  mate")  .  . 

5  Flour,   paste,    starch    and    other  alimentary 

products  

Totals  II  

III  Tobacco  and  its  artifacts  

IV  Beverages  : 

(a)  Wine  

(&)  Spirits  of  wine  and  liqueurs  

(c)  Other  beverages  

Totals  IV  

V  Textile  materials  and  their  artifacts : 

(a) N Silk  

(&)  Wool  

(c)  Cotton  

(d)  Other  textile  fibres   (including  sacking,  cloth, 
meat  coverings,  etc.)  

Totals  V  

VI  Oils — Fixed,  mineral,   volatile  and  medicinal  and  fats 
(including  kerosene,  naphtha,  petroleum,  etc.) 

VII  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances  

VIII  Paints  and  dyes  

IX  Wood,  other  oleaginous  substances  and  their  artifacts: 

(a)  Raw  and  slightly  manufactured  materials.... 

(&)  Artifacts  

Totals  IX  

X  Paper  and  its  artifacts  : 

(a)  Paper  and  cardboard  

(&)  Artifacts  

Totals  X  

XI  Leather  and  its  artifacts  

XII  Iron  and  its  artifacts  : 

(a)  Raw  and  slightly  manufactured  materials  .  .  .  . 

(&)  Iron  and  steel  artifacts  

Totals  XII  

XIII  Other  metals  and  their  artifacts  : 

(a)  Raw  and  slightly  manufactured  materials    .  . 

(b)  Artifacts  

Totals  XIII  

XIV  Agriculture  

XV  Stone,  earth,  glass  and  ceramic  products  : 

(a)  Raw  and  slightly  manufactured  materials  (in- 
cluding coal)  

(&)  Artifacts  

Totals  XV  

XVI  Electricity  

XVII  Various  articles  and  manufactures  

Totals  

8422—3 


Nominal  Value 

Real  Value 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

2,054,320 

2,054,320 

1,669,333 

597.343 

1,762,609 

3,220,287 

10,116,890 

37,482,419 

3,298,758 

10,516,440 

11,214,649 

27,722,612 

413,364 

947,844 

28  4  7^  60*? 

84  48fi  94^ 

4,518l12,,777 

9,568,83>8 

1,882,995 

5,293,099 

854,384 

3,426,934 

282,510 

876  628 

3, 019^889 

9,596,661 

5,570,985 

11,715,781 

6,252,798 

24,767,333 

31  Q87  6^4 

QR  3^4  (;7Q 

19,386,8182 

82,800,3i65 

63,198,319 

216,238,058 

18,996,71:2 

35,868,858 

115,134,475 

40,2:02,862 

K  97S  1  C7 

0,0  1  o,lb  I 

98  041  2fifi 

2,204,960 

3,307,440 

9  7  2  0  8  23 

31  34  8  8 OR 

Ct  O  97  C\f\Q 

b,SZ  ( ,UUo 

"10   C7C   C(l  A 

lo,b  /o,by4 

1,440,123 

1,546,692 

8,267,131 

20,225,386 

1,326,270 

3,334,243 

8,621,101 

29,708,314 

17,191,225 

37,872,117 

25,812,326 

67,580,431 

5,320,806 

12,626,273 

5,410,725 

11,800,791 

10,731,531 

24,427,064 

8,533,573 

16,0(51,6151 

12,772,548 

48,894,612 

1,761,183 

5,581,189 

14,533,731 

54, 475, S01 

3,612,757 

9,078,858 

9,059,336 

25,855,345 

229,709,S12 

655,772,294 
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The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  of  1010,  as  compared  with  those  of  1918, 
registered  in  the  following  articles: — 

In  the  "Live  Animals"  group  there  was  an  increase  of  $(572,000  gold,  resulting 
almost  entirely  from  the  augmented  value  of  the  bovine  stock  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption from  bordering  countries. 

[j  ••  Alimentary  Substances,"  there  lias  been  altogether  an  increase  of  $6,320,000 
gold  (tariff  values)  in  relation  to  like  imports  in  1918.    This  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  majority  of  the  articles  constituting  this  group,  and 
ll\  as  regards  sugar  imports,  which  rose  from  33,200,000  kg.  in  1918  to  82,100,000 
tible  oil,  which  rose  from  6,960,000  to  13,500,000  kg.;  dried  and 
■wd  tUh  from  :;.:onnoii  to  C.loonuo  kg.;  malt  from  14,900,000  to  18,900,000  kg., 
and  -  verba  mate."  from  f»S.5HK),000  to  (59,000,000  kg.,  etc. 

In  the  "  Tohacco"  group  there  is  observable  an  increase  of  $1,470,000  gold,  result- 
ing from  augmented  imports  of  cigars  and  tobacco  of  all  classes,  and  particularly  of 
Leaf  tohacco,  entries  of  which  rose  from  3,000,000  kg.  in  1918,  to  6,600,000  in  1919. 

There  was  likewise  a  small  increase  in  "Beverages"  in  1919.  The  tariff  value 
of  the  imports  in  that  year  was  greater  by  $370,000  gold  than  in  those  of  1918. 

The  "Textile  Materials"  group  shows  a  notable  increase  in  1919  of  $8,870,000 
a  compared  with  the  value  of  the  imports  in  the  previous  year.  Distributing 
this  increase  amongst  the  different  textiles  which  comprise  the  group,  we  have  to  make 
the  following  allocations:  to  the  "silk"  sub-group,  $1,216,000  gold;  "wool,"  $102,000; 
cotton."  sir.L'.oOO;  -  other  textile  fibres,"  $7,090,000  gold. 

The  most  important  increases  in  the  "Cotton"  sub-group  have  occurred  in  the 
spun  cotton  for  weaving  from  4,900,000  kg.  in  1918  to  6,250,000  in 
1919;  cotton  bags  from  307,000  kg.  to  564.000;  cotton  canvas  and  sail-cloth,  from 
508,000  kg.  to  900,000;  crude  cotton  fabrics,  from  2,400,000  kg.  to  2,916,000,  etc. 

In  "Other  Textile  Fibres"  the  most  conspicuous  increases  result  from  heavier 
.  which  rose  from  36,700,000  kg.  in  1918  to  78,000,000  in  1919,  and 
special  sewing-twine  for  bags  from  1,250,000  kg.  to  2,380,000. 

In  the  "  Oil "  group  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  imports, 
aich  in  1019  was  $19,000,000  gold  as  against  $10,800,000  in  1918.  This 
increase  is  made  up  of  large  entries  of  gas-oil  (71,000  kg.  in  1918  and  3,520,000  in 
i  :;l>,900,000  litres  in  1918,  and  40,350,000  in  1919);  paraffin  (1,810,000 
L918  and  ';.i)40,000  in  1919),  etc.    Imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  residues 
ad  for  refining  purposes,  which  in  1918  were  only  10,650,000  kg.  rose  in  1919 
to  329,000,000  kg.,  an  increase  of  318,350,000  kg. 

The  increase  of  $5,200,000  gold  shown  in  "Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Sub- 
stances" group  results  from  greater  imports  of  specifics  for  skin  disease  in  cattle; 

:al  products  for  industrial  purposes,  and  of  pharmaceutical  substances  and 
of  compounded  medicaments. 

1:   the  '■  Paints  and  Dyes"  group  there  is  also  observable  an  increase  of  $990,000 
gold,  as  compared  with  the  imports  in  1918.    There  have  been  heavier  arrivals  of 
all  classes,  which  rose  from  2,310,000  kg.  in  1918  to  4,480,000  in 
1919,  as  also  in  varnishes,  red-lead,  white-lead,  printing  and  lithographic  ink. 

•"  Wood  "?  imports  also  show  increases.  The  increase  in  their  value  of  $2,550,000 
gold  is  due  to  larger  entries  of  pitch-pine,,  which  rose  from  2,670,000  square  metres  in 
1918  to  4,630,000  in  1919;  spruce,  unpolished  oak,  staves,  empty  casks,  etc. 

The  increase  of  nearly  $3,000,000  gold  observable  under  "Paper  and  Cardboard" 
is  the  result  of  heavier  imports  of  the  following  articles:   paper  for  newspapers 
26,650,000  kg.  in  1918  to  43,360,000  in  1919);  paper  for  book-printing  (5,760,000  kg. 

9,337,000  in  1^19);  writing  paper  (2,160,000  kg.  in  1918  to  4,010,000  in 
1919)  ;  wrapping  paper  (from  885,000  kg.  in  1918  to  1,975,000  in  1919)  ;  cardboard  of 
all  classes  (from  3,330,000  kg.  in  1918  to  7,810,000  in  1919),  etc. 

The  "  Iron  and  its  Artifacts "  group  is  the  one  showing  the  biggest  increase. 
I  tal  valui  imports  under  this  heading  in  1919  amounted  to  $25,810,000 
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gold  as  against  $13,2-50,000  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $12,560,000  gold.  The  most 
important  increases  are  noted  in  the  following  articles :  iron  or  steel  wire  for  fencing 
(21,920,000  kg.  in  1918  and  61,700,000  in  1919);  galvanized  iron  (5,594,000  kg.  in 
1918  and  28,710,000  in  1919);  iron  in  bars  and  plates  (7,620,000  kg.  in  1918  and 
24,200,000  in  1919) ;  iron  in  sheets  (7,218,000  kg.  in  1918  and  19,070,000  in  1919)  ;  iron 
in  ingots  for  casting  (1,290,000  kg.  in  1918  and  4,785,000  in  1919);  iron  beams 
(2,050,000  kg.  in  1918  and  8,714,000  in  1919) ;  steel  in  bars  (518,000  in  1918  and  3,050,- 
000  in  1919);  nails  of  all  classes  (1,380,000  kg.  in  1918  and  2,600,000  in  1919)  ;  screws 
and  nuts  (863,000  kg.  in  1918  and  3,220,000  in  1919),  etc. 

There  were  also  important  increases  in  entries  of  accessories  and  spare  parts 
for  carts  and  automobiles,  machinery  and  repa'r  parts,  motors,  and  in  general  in 
almost  all  iron  and  steel  goods. 

In  the  "  Other  Metals  and  their  Artifacts  "  group  there  are  to  be  noted  certain 
increases  in  imports  of  copper  and  brass  in  ingots  and  plates  (248,000'  kg.  in  1918 
and  868,000  in  1919) ;  lead  in  ingots  and  plates  (3,500,000  in  1918  and  5,200,000  in 
1919),  etc.  Gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  watches  show  important  increases  (257,000 
un'ts  in  1918  and  442,000  in  1919),  with  an  increase  in  value  of  $768,000  gold.  There 
was  an  increase  in  imports  of  most  metallic  artifacts,  of  $1,470,000  gold  in  1919  over 
the  figures  for  1918. 

In  the  articles  forming  the  "  Agriculture "  group  there  are  also  some  increases. 
The  difference  in  the  value  of  the  imports  between  1918  and  1919  was  over  $2,000,000 
gold  in  favour  of  the  latter  year.  Worthy  of  mention  are  the  increases  in  the  entries 
of  binder  twine  (8,100,000  kg.  'n  1918  and  14,550,000  in  1919)  ;  alfalfa  seed  (1,440,000 
in  1918  and  2,650,000  in  1919),  and  in  the  majority  of  agricultural  machines  and 
implements. 

The  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000  gold  observable  in  the  "  Stone,  Earth  and 
Ceramic  Products  group  is  the  result  of  heavier  imports  of  the  following  articles : 
coal  (822,000  tons  in  1918  and  1,258,000  in  1919);  Trin'dad  asphalt  (1,960,000  kg. 
in  1918  and  2,600,000  in  1919)  ;  sulphur  (4,700,000  kg.  in  1918  and  9,800,000  in  1919)  ; 
Portland  cement  (56,600  tons  in  1918  and  122,000  in  1919)  ;  glass  and  crystal  plates 
(390,000  square  metres  in  1918  and  540,000  in  1919) ;  glass  for  floors  and  skylights 
(200,000  kg.  in  1918  and  926,000  in  1919),  etc. 

In  :mports  of  articles  comprised  in  the  "  Electricity n  group  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  $1,400,000  gold,  arising  from  larger  arrivals  of  electric  wire  and  cables, 
which  rose  from  1,180,000  kg.  in  1918  to  2,280,000  kg.  in  1919.  There  was  likewise 
a  general  increase  in  all  electrical  materials  and  accessories. 

Imports  under  the  "  Various  Articles  and  Manufactures "  group  increased  to 
the  extent  of  $3,950,000  gold,  conspicuous  be'ng  the  increase  in  entries  of  railway 
material,  valued  in  1918  at  $530,000  gold  and  in  1919  at  $2,560,000.  There  are  also 
observable  increases  in  the  imports  of  piping  and  rubber  goods,  postal  packets,  phar- 
macy apparatus  and  implements,  etc. 

Although,  in  gross,  there  have  been  increases  in  the  imports  under  all  groups, 
there  have  been  decreases  in  arrivals  of  certain  articles,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  'mportant: — 

In  the  "  Alimentary  Substances "  group  there  was  a  decline  in  ground  coffee 
imports  (22,030,000  kg.  in  1918  and  17,030,000  in  1919) ;  ground  cocoa  (2.840,000  kg. 
in  1918  and  1,696,000  in  1919);  farina;  (2,560,000  kg.  in  1918  and  1,760,000  in  1919), 
etc. 

In  textiles  the  decline  in  imports  of  burlap  bags  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  fell 
from  12,450,000  kg.  in  1918  to  8,710,000  in  1919.  This  deck'ne,  however,  was  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  import  of  the  sacking  in  bales,  which  rose,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  36,700,000  kg.  in  1918  to  78,000,000  in  1919. 

Imports  of  refined  naphtha,  which  amounted  to  95,000,000  litres  in  1918,  dropped 
to  82,000,000  litres  in  1919.    This  decline,  however,  was  made  up  for  by  larger  imports 
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'  crude  petroleum  For  refining  and  for  fuel  (181,000,000  k.g.,  as  against  9,750,000 

in  1919). 

v'    :il< reduction  worthy  of  aote  is  thai  of  tin  in  ingots,  which  fell  from  2,900,- 
'   '        in  191S  to  I.IM.OOO  in  1919,  and  of  cu1  tinplate  for  meat-canning,  which 
dropped  from  32,980.000  kg.  to  24,900,000.    Both  these  articles  were  employed  in  the 
i   Q8  for  meal    and  canned  meal  exports  were  very  considerably  less  dur- 
ing the  pa<t  year. 

ITALIAN  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  APRIL  1920. 

Trade  Commissioneb  W.  MoL.  Clarke. 

M     -  .  July  27,  1920.-  Italy's  total  trade  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
year  amounted  to  6,759,754,983  Lire  (valuation  based  on  1919  prices)  as  compared 
with  6,802,236,909  lire  in  the  January  to  April  period  of  1919.    The  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  years,  however,  is  the  declining  imports  and 
orts.    Win  rcas  in  the  first  four  months  of  1919  Italy's  imports  amounted 
5,735,000,000  lire,  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  imports  fell  off  1,128,- 

 ,000  lire  or  were  valued  at  4,607,000,000  lire.    That  is,  in  other  words,  Italy's 

ir  January  to  April,  1920,  declined  from  forming  86  per  cent  of  the  country's 
trade  as  in  1919  to  69  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.    As  regards  exports  these 
si  d  during  the  .lan nary  to  April  period  of  1920  to  2,152,000,000  lire,  as  compared 
with  1,066,000,000  lire  in  1919,  or  in  other  words  Italian  exports  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  year  constituted  31  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  over  against  16 
per  cent  last  year.    The  following  figures  are  illustrative: — 


Imports  Difference            Exports  Difference 

Millions  lire.  Millions  lire.         1919-1920.  Millions  lire. 

Millions  lire. 

January                               936           1,061  —  125  432           216  +  216 

February                           1,066           1,369  —   303  534           252  +  282 

March                                 1,337           1,654  —   317  602           305  +  297 

April                                   ,1,268           1,651  —   383  584           293  +  291 


Total   4,607  5,735  —1,128         2,152         1,066  +1,086 


It  is  evident  therefore  that  Italy's  foreign  trade  is  showing  marked  improve- 
.  and  it  may  be  argued  that  if  imports  have  dropped  1,128,000,000  lire,  while 
rts  have  increased  1,086,000,000  lire,  that  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  has 

during  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  been  virtually  reduced  by  the  total 

of  these  figures,  viz.  2,214,000,000  lire. 

itady's  trade  by  countries. 

There  is  shown  hereunder  the  trend  of  Italian  trade  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1920  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year: — 

Imports. 

January-April  January-April 


1920 

1919 

Difference. 

Millions  of  lire. 

M'ill»onsi  otf  lire. 

MilllionS  of 

  149.4 

+  149.4 

  58.2 

+  58.2 

  378.6 

107 

0 

+  271.6 

  186.1 

+  186.1 

  '  751.4 

671 

2 

+     80.  S 

  13.6 

4 

9 

+  S.7 

  39.3 

8-0 

4 

—  41.1 

  10-5 . 7 

55 

7 

+     5*0 . 0 

  244.0 

346 

9 

—  102.9 

  39.4 

95 

8 

—  56.4 

  1.9 

3 

7 

—  1.8i 

  23.18 

20 

2 

+  3.6 

  -414.1 

538 

1 

—  124. '0 

  84.7 

96. 

2 

—  11.5 

United  States  

  1,514.5 

2,339. 

9 

—  825.4 

  603.0 

458. 

3 

+  144.7 
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Exports. 

January-April  January-April 
-  Mil 


Austria  

Czecho-Slovakia.  .    .  . 

France  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Greece  

Spain  

Switzerland  

British  India  

Egypt  

Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica 

Tunis  

Argentina  

Brazil  

United  States  

Other  countries   .  .    .  . 


1920 

1919 

Difference. 

ns  of  lire. 

Millions  of  lire. 

Millions  of  li; 

79 

.9 

+ 

79.9 

19 

.0 

— 

19  .0 

300 . 

# 

248. 

2 

+ 

102.3 

82, 

.5 

112 

.0 

+ 

•82.5 

306i, 

.7 

32 . 

4 

+ 

194 . 7 

4>8. 

2 

5. 

.4 

+ 

15.8 

40, 

,7 

76 

.8 

+ 

35.3 

273. 

.1 

7. 

7 

+ 

96.3 

37. 

6 

11. 

.7 

+ 

29.9 

73, 

.9 

31 

.0 

+ 

€2.2 

25, 

,  2 

5 . 

,4 

5.8 

16, 

.1 

19 

.1 

+ 

10.9 

76, 

.5 

6. 

4 

+ 

'57.7 

32. 

,0 

24 

.6 

+ 

2'5.4 

194. 

.7 

209 

.3 

+ 

169.6 

495, 

.•4. 

+ 

286.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  imports  into  Italy  for  the  period  under  review 
from  Germany,  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  amounted  to  almost  400,000.000  lire, 
whereas  nothing  was  imported  from  these  countries  during  the  January  to  April 
months  of  1919.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  viz.  825,400,000 
lire,  is  striking. 


THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OFFERS 
TO  KELP  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Luis  Murua  Martinez,  Mexican  Government  Commercial  Representative  in 
Canada,  22  Imperial  Life  Building,  Toronto,  sends  the  following  statement: — 

"  Two  steamship  companies  have  given  me  to  understand  that  they  are  very 
much  interested  in  extending  their  traffic  from  Canadian  to  Mexican  ports,  by  way  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are  desirous  of  obtaining  specific  information  regarding 
the  amount  of  cargo,  etc.,  which  may  be  handled  between  the  two  ports,  and  need  only 
the  assurance  that  conditions  will  be  favourable,  to  commence  operations  in  this 
direction. 

"  The  Canadian  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  Mexico  consumes 
all  sorts  of  products  which  are  manufactured  in  Canada. 

"  With  this  realization,  in  order  to  expedite  commercial  interchange,  and  to  make 
their  sales  larger  and  more  profitable  in  Mexico,  they  are  sending  catalogues,  circu- 
lars, etc.,  in  Spanish  to  the  principal  firms,  and  in  some  instances,  commercial  agents 
and  salesmen  to  that  country  in  the  interests  of  their  respective  enterprises. 

"  Of  especial  aid  in  business  transactions,  there  are  in  Mexico  branches  of  two 
of  the  principal  banks  of  Canada,  namely  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  through  which  merchants  and  all  business  people  can  obtain  every 
financial  accommodation  for  the  negotiations  relative  to  importing  and  exporting. 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  know  that  Mexico  imports, 
every  year  more  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  every  kind  of  merchandise,  a  large  per 
cent  of  which  could  be  supplied  by  Canadian  manufacturers  if  they  chose  to  enter  the 
competition  to  the  same  extent  as  the  nations  who  do  receive  the  largest  per  cent  of 
the  trade. 

"  So  far,  most  of  this  profit  has  been  secured  by  other  countries  because  the 
business  houses  of  said  countries  have  made  it  part  of  their  routine  to  send  agents, 
salesmen,  catalogues,  etc.,  regularly  to  Mexico,  thus  making  themselves  representa- 
tive in  the  affairs  of  that  country. 
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M Furthermore  the  importation  and  exportation  of  Mexico  will  have  a  steady 
growth  year  by  year,  due  to  the  settled  conditions  which  now  exist  in  contrast  to  the 
past,  and  tine  to  the  now  Government. 

\  I  time,  1  am  supplying  Canadian  manufacturers  with  data  and 

information  necessary  in  the  interest  of  extending  their  business  in  every  way,  and 
tind  that  they  arc  eager  to  learn  conditions  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  such  knowledge  presents. 

"At  1        me  time  1  am  communicating  with  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce 
Mox     .  and  with  important  firms  there  notifying  them  of  the  advantages  to  be 
developing  their  Canadian  trade. 

••  With  your  help  1  feel  assured  that  sufficient  cargo  can  be  obtained  to  maintain 
a  steamship  line  from  Canadian  to  Mexican  ports.  Such  facility  will  prove  a  boon 
to  both  countries  alike." 

M  The  E  allowing  is  a  list  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Mexico,  who  are  constantly 
studyii  g  the  markets,  industrial  conditions,  etc.,  and  who  are  ready  to  be  of  assistance 
in  introducing  Canadian  lines  of  merchandise  in  the  markets  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Confederacion  de  Camaras  de  Comercio,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Acapulco,  Gro.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Aguascalientes,  Ags.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Ameca,  Jal.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Atlixco,  Pue.,  Mexico. 

(    inarn  de  Comercio,  Campeche,  Cam..  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Chihuahua,  Chih.,  Mexico. 

<  amara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chili.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Colima,  Col.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Cordoba,  Ver.,  Mexico. 

Camara  X'acional  de  Comercio,  Durango,  Dgo.,  Mexico. 

(  amara  de  Comercio,  Guadalajara,  Jal.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Guaymas,  Son.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comerico,  Huauchinango,  Pue.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  Iraquato,  Gto.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Leon,  Gto.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Mcrcantil  y  Agricola,  Matamoros,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

I     aara  Xacional  de  Comercio  e  Industria,  Matehuala,  S.L.P.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Mazatlan,  Sin.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Merida,  Yuc,  Mexico. 

1    Miara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Monterrey,  X.L.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Morelia,  Mich.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Xuevo  Laredo,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Orizaba,  Ver.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Industria  y  Agricultura,  Pachuca,  Hgo.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Puebla,  Pue.,  Mexico. 

I    mara  de  Comercio,  Queretaro,  Qro.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Saltillo,  Coah.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  San  Luis  Potosi,  S.L.P.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Tabasco,  Villaherosa,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Tampico,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio  Industria  y  Agricultura. 

Tampiquena,  Tampico,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Eegional  de  Comercio,  Tehuacan,  Pue.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Tepic,  Xayt.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio,  Agricultura  e. 

Industria,  Toluca,  Mex.,  Mexico. 
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Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio  de  la  Comarca  Lagunera,  Torreon,  Coah.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Local  de  Comercio,  Tulancingo,  Hgo.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  Chias.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  Yercruz,  Yer.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  Zacatecas,  Zac,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  Jalapa,  Yer.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Ahualulco,  Jal.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  Ciudad  Yictoria,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Nogales,  Son.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Comercial  y  Agricola,  Paso  Del  Macho,  Yer.,  Mexico. 

Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  Tapachula,  Chias,  Mexico. 

Camara  de  Comercio,  Uruapan,  Mich.,  Mexico. 

Confederacion  de  Camaras  Industrials,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Camara  Comercio  Britanica,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Camara  Comercio  de  Gomes  Palacio,  Durango,  Mexico.'' 

In  writing  to  any  of  these  Chambers  of  Commerce  it  would  be  well  to  say  that 
Mr.  Luis  Murua  Martinez,  Mexican  Government  Commercial  Representative,  has 
advised  that  Mexican  business  men  wish  to  open  up  business  relations  with  Canada. 

CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 
IX. 

The  Resources  of  British  Guiana. 

With  lands  lying  at  so  many  different  altitudes  British  Guiana's  climate  natur- 
ally varies  in  different  sections,  but  it  is  everywhere  very  equable.  Along  the  coast 
the  difference  between  the  mean  maximum  temperatures  of  the  hottest  and 
coolest  months  of  the  year  is  a  little  over  three  degrees,  while  the  variations  between 
the  mean  minimum  temperatures  is  only  1-6°.  At  the  botanic  gardens,  Georgetown, 
where  the  temperatures  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  coast  lands,  the 
annual  mean  temperature  is  81-0°  F.,  the  mean  maximum  85-9°  F.,  and  the  mean 
minimum  75-8°  F. 

In  the  forest  region  of  the  slightly  elevated  belt  back  of  the  coastlands  the  tem- 
peratures range  from  72°  to  89'°,  while  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior  somewhat 
greater  extremes  of  temperature  are  registered. 

There  is  always  a  breeze  blowing  which  tempers  the  heat.  Coming  down  the 
Essequibo  river  on  a  steamer  one  day  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  now  in  charge  of  a  Portuguese  congregation  in  Georgetown  who  lived  for 
vears  in  India  and  Ceylon.  He  said  when  he  received  instructions  that  he  was  to 
be  transferred  from  Ceylon  to  British  Guiana  he  looked  up  the  latitude  on  the  map 
and  concluded  that  the  climate  would  be  much  the  same  as  he  had  experienced  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  He  was  surprised  to  find  after  arrival  in  British  Guiana  thtu 
the  heat  was  very  much  less  oppressive  owing  to  the  trade  winds.  He  said  he  found 
it  much  less  exhausting  than  the  climate  of  Ceylon. 

FREE  FROM  HURRICANES  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

British  Guiana  is  free  from  the  hurricanes  that  sometimes  sweep  over  most  of 
the  British  West  Indian  islands,  and  it  has  never  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 

There  are  57,770,000  acres  of  land  in  British  Guiana  and  only  about  2,000,000 
acres  are  privately  owned,  so  that  there  are  about  55,700,001)  acres  of  unalienated 
crown  lands. 
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Th«  \ .  r :  1 1 1 1 ■  1 1 1  t-tiinato  (hat  in  the  lowland  country  easily  accessible  by  the 
coast  railway  or  by  the  rivers  navigable  by  steamships  below  the  rapids  and  water- 
falls there  arc  ah  nil  10.SSO.000  acres,  and  over  7,000,000  acres  are  considered  suitable 
purposes,  of  which  approximately  one  million  acres  have  been 
disposed  of  by  the  government,  leaving  unalienated  about  six  million  acres  of  easily- 
Or  I  Lands  Buitable  Eoi  agriculture.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lands   •  ;  rivate  bands  remain  unoccupied  and  could  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  o.TOO.OOO  acres  of  savannah  lands  in  the  lowlands, 
while  the  savannahs  of  the  highlands  are  said  to  have  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres,  the 
H  mi  ind<  r  of  the  hinterland  being  forest.  It  is  believed  that  a  great  part  of  the  vast 
\ered  interior  when  cleared  will  be  suitable  either  for  agriculture  or  for 
rubber  plantations  and  fruit  growing,  while  the  savannahs  of  the  interior  are  known 
to  be  well  suited  for  cattle  raising  and  probably  for  agriculture. 

NO  RICHER  TROPICAL  LANDS. 

Daniel  Morris,  formerly  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  value   of    whose    opinion    will   not   be   questioned,   has    said:  "The 
I  I  rown  lands  of  British  Guiana  are  among  the  richest  existing  in  any 
Tropics.    It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  lands  should  have  been  so 
long  m  glected,  while  comparatively  poorer  and  less  accessible  lands  are  being  sought 
:  r  ra  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  world  as  Borneo  and  New 
From  a  somewhat  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cultural 
stries  carried  od  in  various  parte  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions,  I  am  able  to 
state  that  I  know  nowhere  of  such  an  extensive  area  of  rich  and  fertile  lands  with 
"  pj  ratively  healthy  climate  and  within  easy  reach  of  such  good  markets  as 
British  Guiana.    They  can  grow  -nearly  every  tropical  product  in  demand  either  in 
voi Id  or  the  old.    Further,  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  firm  and  stable 
n  m<  tit,  which  can  offer  a  stronger  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  any  enter- 

■  may  he  started  under  its  auspices  than  any  other  in  South  America." 
Sir  Walter  Egerton,  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  who  has  himself  spent  several 
ring  the  interior  of  the  country,  thinks  that  no  observant  traveller  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  vast  areas  of  fertile  land. 

THE  REPUNUNI  SAVANNAH. 

Mr.  EL  P.  G.  Melville,  the  Government  Commissioner  of  the  Repununi  savan- 
prairie  in  the  highlands  through  which  the  proposed  railway  to  the 
f  Brazil  would  run,  told  me  that  about  twenty-six  years  before  he  brought 
•     :  savannah  from  Brazil  160  head  of  cattle.   He  said  that  since  then  the  herd 
been  added  to  from  outside,  but  it  had  increased  to  about  10,000.    He  said 
that  in  the  dryest  seasons  the  cattle  never  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  water. 

He  has  a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruits  growing  successfully  in  his  gardens, 
and  believes  that  the  Rupununi  savannah  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  growing,  but 
thinks  that  tobacco  and  cotton  would  be  the  most  successful  crops.  The  area  which 
he  has  under  cultivation  is  limited,  but  he  has  noticed  that  the  gardens  of  the  Indians 
in  various  parts  of  the  savannah  seem  very  successful.  The  general  suitability  of 
this  savannah  for  agricultural  purposes  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  as  there  are  not 
a  dozen  settlers  in  the  whole  savannah,  but  Sir  Walter  Egerton  is  quite  enthusiastic 
about  it. 

SUITABLE  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TOBACCO. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Director  of  the  British  Guiana  Department  of  Science 
and  Agriculture,  told  me  that  he  had  not  visited  the  Rupununi  savannah.  He  was 
not  very  optimistic  about  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  savannah  as  a  whole, 
but  having  examined  samples  of  soils  selected  from  different  parts  of  this  savannah, 


Washing  for  diamonds  in  British  Guiana. 


Over  1,200,000  diamonds  have  been  found  in  British  Guiana  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
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he  said:  "To  m>  miiul  the  product  which  is  indicated  by  tlie  analytical 
examination  as  the  most  certain  for  successful  cultivation  on  the  more  fertile  lands 
of  the  Knpuauni  savannah  is  tobacco — not  ordinary  heavy  strains  of  tobacco,  but 

oo  ot*  the  higher  classes.     1  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  wide  areas  of  land 
when  undulating  ridges  of  the  savannah  gradually  merge  into  the  rich  soils  of  the 
rivei  and  crock  lands  and  fertile  hollows  where  soils  of  similar  physical  and  chemical 
those  of  Vuelta-Abajo  of  Cuba  occur.    These  would  produce  tobacco 

.  su  : ..;•.>  fermented  and  cured,  should  be  of  the  highest  quality.  There  are 
other  -  B  reddi8h  Bandy  nature  containing  from  30'  to  40  per  cent  of  clay 
tituated  o:i  tin  -:>i<-  ->f  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  which  should  produce  a  high 
grade  of  Turkish  tobacco." 

de  both  the  savannahs  and  forest-covered  lands  of  the  highlands, 
which  have  never  been  fully  explored  and  examined,  although  the  character  of  the 

-  and  the  -  iccessful  gardens  of  Indians  wherever  they  have  cleared  and  culti- 
i  ited  wind  indicate  unat.  fertility,  let  us  consider  only  the  easily-accessible  lowlands, 
the  character  of  which  is  w;ell  known. 

THE   COASTLAND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Al  presenl  m  arly  the  whole  population  of  the  colony  is  concentrated  close  to  the 
mint  generally  extending  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  back  and 
uol  more  than  ten  nrTes  back  at  any  point  except  a  few  plantations  along 
the  river  banks.    In  this  settled  fringe  are  all  the  great  sugar  plantations,  the  East 
Indian  settlements  and  the  negro  villages. 

Bs  :k  of  this  Bettled  country  is  a  large  area  of  flat  alluvial  lands  of  great  fertility, 
■  x  tending  as  far  as  the  slightly  elevated  belt  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  of  this 
port,  bul  these  rich  alluvial  lands  generally  require  drainage  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  cult:vation. 

For  some  miles  from  the  coast  of  British  Guiana  the  sea  is  very  muddy.  At 
certain  points  along  the  coast  the  land  area  has  been  increased  in  recent  years  by  the 
of  the  sea ;  at  other  points  the  sea  has  encroached  upon  the  low-lying  land  and 
areas  once  devoted  to  sugar  growing  are  abandoned.    It  is  probable  that  by  systematic 
g  vast  areas  of  land  could  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea.    On  the  other  hand,  to 
save  the  front  part  of  many  of  the  sugar  estates  from  destruction  permanent  dykes 
sary.    Enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by  sugar  planters  on 
dykes  that  have  to  be  repaired  constantly.  Competent  engineers  expressed 
the  op'nion  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  money  that  has  been  expended  on  such 
tem]   rary  dykes  during  the  last  fifty  years  would  have  provided  permanent  dykes 
e  to  the  attacks  of  the  sea,  but  the  construction  of  permanent  dykes  would 
re  a  large  investment  of  capital  at  one  time  and  the  planters  have  not  capital 
reliable  for  the  purpose.    Moreover,  dyking  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
luals.    T'nited  action  is  necessary.    The  Government  is  being  strongly  urged 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  permanent  dykes  along  the  seacoast. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  general  scheme  of  dyking  might  be  so  planned  as  to 
>ny  a  vast  area  of  muddy  flats  now  covered  by  the  ocean.  It  is  claimed 
•  this  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  the  making  of  Holland  and  that  the  new 
lands  thus  created,  being  easily  accessible  and  extraordinarily  fertile,  could  be  sold 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  protecting  the  present  coastlands, 
xrcat  areas  of  Crown  lands  already  available  the  Government  is  not 
to  be  tr-mpted  to  enlarge  the  colony  in  this  way  at  present.    Any  scheme  of 
m         ken  by  the  Government  will  probably  provide  only  for  the  protection 
of  lands  not  now  covered  by  the  sea  except  where  lands  can  be  reclaimed  without 
'ditjonal  expenditure. 

Tl  ing  lands  along  the  rivers  also  require  empoldering  to  prevent  the 

t  the  rivers  ;n  flood  time,  but  comparatively  inexpensive  dyking  suffices  to 
protect  these  river  valley  lands  which  are  remarkably  fertile. 


Sugar  cane  punts  at  a  British  Guiana  factory. 
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1  "..>■  settler  who  under takee  to  establish  a  plantation  in  the  lowlands  of  British 
Guiana  on  lands  that  have  never  boon  cultivated,  whether  along  the  seacoast  or  in  the 
river  valleys,  should  provide  a  system  of  drainage  ditches  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
during  the  heavy  downpours  of  the  rainy  season,  and  in  some  sections  crops 
greatly  increased  by  irrigation  during  the  dry  season,  although  British 
tiuiana  has  usually  a  very  good  rainfall. 

There  are  so  many  rivers  great  and  small  coming  down  to  the  sea  that  there 
would  ho  no  ditlieulty  in  providing  irrigation  and  drainage  for  every  part  of  the 
finds,  making  the  plantations  entirely  independent  of  weather  vagaries.  Some 
oi  the  plantation-  are  calling  upon  the  (iovernment  to  provide  a  general  scheme  of 
irrigation.  It  has  been  found  that  large  supplies  of  water  can  be  easily  obtained 
from  artesian  wells,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
ess  ej  i  the  water  for  irrigation  from  such  wells  or  from  the  rivers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  in  ordinary  years  British  Guiana 
.  i   |uate  rainfall  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  year  and  that  a  large 
expenditure  for  irrigation  would  not  be  justifiable,  although  in  recent 
>.  ars  the  rainfall  could  not  be  depended  upon  as  surely  as  usual. 


THE  ANNUAL  RAINFALL. 

I      average  annual  rainfall  in  the  33  years  from  1880  to  1912,  according  to  the 
the  botanic  gardens  in  Georgetown,  was  92-74  inches,  the  heaviest  annual 
rainfall  during  this  perod  being  135-24  inches  in  1893,  the  lowest  52-7  inches  in  1899. 

low  very  great  variations  in  the  rainfall  for  the  same  months  in  different 
For  instance,  in  1901  the  rainfall  for  January  was  less  than  1  inch,  while  in 
as  25-11  inches  for  the  same  month.    In  other  years  it  varied  all  the  way 
i  tween  these  extremes,  the  average  rainfall  for  the  month  bemg  8-36  inches.  The 
.  ing  the  greatest  average  rainfall  are  May,  June,  July  and  December,  with 
11-60  inches,  12-06  inches,  10-61  inches  and  11-46  inches  respectively,   while  the 
i    >nths  with  lightest  rainfall  are  September,  October  and  November  with  3-01  inches, 
£-35  inches  and  5-26  inches  respectively.    The  months  showing  the  least  variations 
from  year  to  year  are  May,  June  and  July. 

Records  kept  for  eleven  years  at  twenty-five  stations  in  the  coastal  lands  showed 
considerable  differences  in  the  rainfall  of  different  districts. 

In  the  forest  regions  of  the  slightly  elevated  country  back  of  the  coastlands  the 
rainfall  is  greater  and  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

SAND  THAT  LOOKS  LIKE  SNOW. 

In  the  sFghtly  elevated  belt  there  are  considerable  areas  of  sand  almost  as  white 
and  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  sand  would  suppose 
that  nothing  would  grow  in  it,  but  the  sandhills  are  generally  covered  by  great 
vail  aba  trees.    However,  there  are  some  stretches  of  savannah  lands  inter- 
d  between  the  forests,  which  seem  to  be  largely  composed  of  the  same  white 
sand.    Neither  the  forest-covered  sandhills  nor  the  sandy  savannahs  are  included  in 
the  government  estimates  of  arable  land.    It  is  probable  that  all  this  district  will  be 
maintained  as  a  forest  reservation,  as  it  will  serve  to  conserve  the  water  as  well  as 
to  furnish  a  permanent  supply  of  timber. 

Excepting  the  sandhills,  the  lowlands  of  British  Guiana  are  so  generally  remark  - 
ably  fertile  that  with  a  general  system  of  permanent  dykes,  irrigation  and  drainage 
tl  -  r'  'illd  probably  support  as  large  an  agricultural  population  as  any  other  part  of 
the  world  of  equal  area.  Even  without  these  improvements  there  are  extensive  areas 
cf  easily  accessible  lands  of  great  fertility  available  for  settlement. 
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While  the  Government  experts  estimate  that  over  seven  million  acres  of  the  low- 
lands are  suitable  for  agriculture,  the  area  at  present  under  cultivation  is  less  than 
360,000  acres. 

The  clay  lands  of  British  Gu'ana  are  very  rich  in  potash,  the  soil  constituent 
which  scientific  agriculturists  say  is  first  exhausted  by  sugar  cane  cultivation,  and 
they  are  consequently  well  suited  for  growing  sugar  cane. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Reid,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  says  that  while  the  production  of 
sugar  is  not  decreasing,  the  exports  of  other  trop:cal  products  are  steadily  increasing. 
There  may  be  a  set-back  comparing  one  year  with  another  owing  to  drought  or  some 
other  cause,  but  the  general  movement  is  upward. 


RICE  CULTIVATION. 

The  East  Indians  are  very  fond  of  rice,,  and  for  many  years  after  they  became 
an  important  element  of  the  population  nearly  all  the  rice  consumed  by  them  was 
imported.  In  1899  the  quantity  of  rice  imported  into  British  Guiana  was  24,860,000 
pounds,  and  there  were  no  rice  exports.  In  1913  the  quantity  of  rice  imported  was 
only  13,354  pounds,  while  17,269,518  pounds  of  rice  were  exported.  In  1918  the 
imports  were  161,792  pounds  and  the  exports  16,036,100  pounds.  British  Guiana 
is  milling  rice  as  well  as  growing  it.  There  are  a  number  of  small  rice  mills  in 
various  districts  of  the  colony  and  several  quite  large  ones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  development  of  the  rice  industry  was  brought 
about  by  the  imposition  of  a  high  customs  duty  on  imported  rice.  The  object  of 
the  duty  appears  to  have  been  to  raise  revenue,  but  it  proved  to  be  protective,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  rice  growing  and  rice  milling  in  British  Guiana  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  protection  in  developing  home  industries.  British 
Guiana  had  every  natural  advantage  for  rice  growing  and  the  East  Indian  popula- 
tion had  been  accustomed  to  rice  cultivation  in  India,  but  it  required  the  stimulus 
of  a  protective  tariff  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  scale  to  supply  the  home  market. 

The  exportation  of  rice  did  not  begin  until  1902-3  when  about  11,000  pounds 
were  exported. 

Most  of  the  17,269,518  pounds  of  rice  exported  from  British  Guiana  last  year 
went  to  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  there  will 
be  sufficient  rice  produced  to  supply  the  Canadian  consumption  also. 


OTHER  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  other  tropical  farm  products  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  exported 
are  coffee,  cocoa,  copra  and  coconuts. 

As  regards  coconuts,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number  exported  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  quantity  produced  as  considerable  quantities  of  nuts  are  used  in  the 
colony  in  making  oil  which  is  greatly  demanded  by  the  East  Indians.  The  planting 
of  coconut  trees  has  been  very  general  along  the  coast  in  recent  years,  and  the  produc- 
tion will  greatly  increase  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 


RUBBER  PLANTATIONS. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  rubber  may  yet  rival  sugar  as  the  chief 
product  of  British  Guiana  if  the  future  price  of  rubber  does  not  rule  so  low  as  to 
discourage  production.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony 
possess  ideal  conditions  of  soil,  temperature  and  rainfall  for  growing  Para  rubber. 
Much  time  was  lost  in  experimenting  with  an  indigenous  rubber  tree  known  as 
tiapium  Jenmani,  being  named  after  a  former  government  botanist  of  British  Guiana. 
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!  |  : «  w  quickly  and  produced  rubber  of  fine  quality,  but  it  was  found  after  a 

time  that  Buch  Long  intervals  must  bo  allowed  between  tappings  that  it  would  not 

pay  to  establish  plantations. 

About  twelve  year  ago  when  it  was  evident  that  Sapium  Jenmani  was  not  likely 
mic  Bucoess,  the  firsl  Para  rubber  plantation  was  started  in  British 
1  n  a  trees  had  a  remarkably  rapid  growth,  and  1  understand  that  they  were 

in  many  eases  largo  enough  for  tapping  at  an  earlier  ago  than  the  Para  rubber  trees 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Malayan  States,  which  at  present  are  the  world's  chief  source  of 
-  plantation  rubber.    When  1  visited  the  Hills  estate  on  the  Mazaruni  river, 
r.OO  aeres  were  already  in  Para  rubber,  and  it  was  proposed  to  plant  15,000 
res  o£  rubber  trees,  1  saw  the  record  of  32  trees  which  had  been  tapped  for  ten 
months  and  twelve  day-,  yielding  on  the  average  a  fraction  over  two  pounds  of 
rubber  per  tree,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  average  yield  of  much  older 
I  in  Ceyl  mi.    On  the  Tuschen  sugar  estate  near  the  coast,  where  I  saw  48\,000 
young  rubber  trees,  1  was  told  that  equally  favourable  records  were  being  made  by 
the  tew  trees  that  had  been  tapped. 

Para  rubber,  scientifically  known  as  Hevea  brasiliensis  is  commercially  the 
standard  rubber.  It-  original  home  was  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  but  seedlings 
grown  in  the  Kew  Gardens  from  seed  obtained  in  Brazil  were  transplanted  in  Ceylon 
about  I!  years  ago  and  proved  so  successful  that  many  plantations  were  started  in 
Ceylon,  the  Malayan  States  and  India. 

British  Guiana's  geographical  situation  is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  the 
Brazilian  districts  where  Para  rubber  is  indigenous.  The  two  countries  adjoin  each 
almost  at  the  equator.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Para  rubber  trees 
icessfully  so  close  to  their  original  habitat.  The  wonder  is  that  British 
Guiana  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Ceylon  many  years  sooner.  Now  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  very  extensive  planting  of  Para  rubber  is  the  fear  that  the  wages 
"t"  labour  are  too  high  compared  with  the  cost  of  labour  in  the  Far  East.  Yet  on  the 
Hills  estate  I  was  told  that  they  could  get  all  the  help  required  at  a  shilling  #  day, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  British  Guiana  is  so  much  nearer  to  Canada,  the  United 
States  markets  of  Europe  than  Ceylon  and  Malaya  that  the  cheaper  cost  of 

transportation  would  offset  the  higher  cost  of  labour  to  a  great  extent. 

LABOURERS  REGISTERED. 

While  the  vast' areas  of  fertile  land  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana  are  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  civilized  man  there  are  two  branches  of  industry  carried 
on  in  the  highlands,  balata  collecting  and  mining.  Lumbering  operations  are  not 
conducted  above  the  point  where  the  rapids  and  waterfalls  begin  because  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  bring  down  rtimber. 

I  mployed  in  gathering  balata,  lumbering,  gold  mining  and  diamond 

mining  generally  have  their  homes  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  coast  and  go 
•ns  under  contract.    All  these  labourers  are  obliged  to  register  at  the 
Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests. 

GOLD  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

I)  iring  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  annual  output  of  gold  in  British  Guiana 
90,000  ounces.    Gold  has  been  found  very  widely  distributed  in  the 
colony,  the  output  coming  from  ten  different  river  districts. 

great  r  part  of  the  gold  taken  out  of  British  Guiana  has  been  obtained  from 
alluvial  diggings,  most  of  the  diggers  being  black  men.  The  miners  are  locally 
wn  as  " porknockers."  Dredging  operations  were  being  conducted  by  two  com- 
panies with  very  satisfactory  results  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests  said  that  it  was  probable  that  extensive  quartz  mining 
operations  would  soon  be  started. 
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Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Mines,  says :  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  notwithstanding  the  crude  methods  employed  and  the  lack  of  systematic  pros- 
pecting of  the  ground  the  returns  from  placer  washing  are  so  steadily  maintained 
year  after  year.  Indeed  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  remarkable  steadiness 
of  output  which  few  gold-producing  countries  have  maintained  over  so  long  a  period, 
and  which  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  other  country  lacking  the  introduction  of 
modern  methods  to  any  extent  as  has  been  the  case  with  this  colony." 

Sir  Walter  Egerton  believes  that  when  railway  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished between  Georgetown  and  the  interior  there  will  be  an  immense  expansion  in 
the  gold  industry.  He  said :  "  Supplies  for  the  miners  have  now  to  be  sent  by  toil- 
some journeys  up  rivers  cursed  with  dangerous  rapids,  cataracts  and  falls,  the 
miners  and  their  supplies  taking  weeks  to  reach  their  destinations.  Scientific  mining 
with  modern  machinery  is  almost  impossible  under  existing  conditions." 

Since  1890  the  gold  production  of  British  Guiana  has  amounted  to  over  forty 
million  dollars  in  value,  enough  to  build  the  railway  from  Georgetown  to  Brazil  with 
branches  to  the  gold  districts  many  times  over. 

DIAMONDS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  output  of  diamonds  in  British  Guiana  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  March 
31,  1913,  was  1,130,494  stones  weighing  85,809  carats.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  the  output  of  diamonds  was  75,479  stones  weighing  7,5771  carats.  The  British 
Guiana  diamonds  are  small,  but  of  fine  quality.  The  diamond  fields  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni  rivers. 

BALATA  BLEEDING. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  British  Guiana  is  known  as  "  Balata 
bleeding."  The  demand  for  balata,  a  rubber-like  substance,  for  the  manufacture  of 
belting  and  other  purposes,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  exports  from  British  Guiana 
have  grown  steadily  for  many  years.  During  the  calendar  year  1913  the  quantity 
exported  was  1,323,609  pounds,  valued  at  $768,463.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
1,191,359  pounds,  the  United  States  130,212  pounds,  and  Germany  2,038  pounds. 

Balata  trees,  sometimes  called  bullet  trees,  grow  in  the  forests  all  over  British 
Guiana,  but  the  number  per  acre  is  usually  very  small.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  one  tree  per  acre  can  be  found  in  the  forests  of  the  coastlands  and  two 
or  three  to  the  acre  in  the  slightly  elevated  lowlands,  although  there  are  small 
districts  within  this  area  where  as  many  as  26  trees  to  the  acre  have  been  found. 
In  the  forests  of  the  highlands  they  are  much  more  abundant,  but  even  in  these 
forests  of  the  hinterland  the  balata  collector  must  be  a  hunter,  for  the  finding  of  the 
trees  is  as  important  as  the  bleeding. 

As  balata  has  been  exported  from  British  Guiana  for  about  fifty  years  in  steadily 
increasing  quantities  it  is  surprising  that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
establish  balata  plantations.  If  instead  of  hunting  over  wide  forests  for  bullet  trees 
they  were  close  together  in  plantations  the  cost  of  collecting  would  be  very  greatly 
reduced.  But  the  tree  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  very  slow  growth,  although  no 
one  seems  to  know  how  long  it  does  take  for  a  tree  to  become  sufficiently  mature  for 
tapping. 

In  Venezuela,  where  there  are  also  bullet  trees,  it  is  customary  to  put  down  the 
trees  to  get  the  latex,  and  this  practice  was  formerly  followed  in  British  Guiana, 
but  now  the  cutting  of  the  trees  is  prohibited,  and  there  are  very  strict  regulations 
regarding  the  bleeding  or  tapping. 

X. 

Lumbering  in  British  Guiana. 

Of  the  90,277  square  miles  of  British  Guiana  78,500  square  miles  are  est i mated 
to  be  covered  with  forests  still  owned  by  the  Government,  but  only  about  11,200 
square  miles  lie  in  the  lowlands  accessible  to  waterways  unimpeded  by  waterfalls 
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ds,    rhe  great  forest  region  of  the  hinterland  can  only  be  developed  when 
ya  tuo  l>uilt  to  bring  the  timber  down  to  navigable  waters. 
The  experts  i,f  timber  and  lumbor  from  British  Guiana  are  not  very  great,  but 
j  .  >\  -• .      '.\  increasing.    In  L905  the  exports  of  timber  were  293,315  cubic  feet, 
and  t)    ex]  •     of  lumber  27,087  feet,    [n  L918  the  exports  of  timber  were  437,111 
cubic  feet  ami  the  exports  of  lumber  517,819  cubic  feet. 

A-      the  case  throughout  the  West  Indies,  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  trees 
same  forest.    There  are  commonly  from  thirty  to  sixty  different 
■   acre  of  land  and  somet i nies  more,  but  in  different  districts  of 
British  Guiana  certain  trees  predominate  and  give  character  and  name  to  the  forest 
although  they  do  not  monopolize  it.    Thus  there  are  greenheart  forests,  crabwood 
>a  Forests  and  mora  forests.    For  instance,  in  a  wallaba  forest  where 
iver  Is  inches  in  girth  were  counted  over  a  considerable  area  by  the  govern- 
.  there  were  about  53  wallaba  trees  to  the  acre  and  small  numbers  of 
•  thirty  other  kind-  of  trees  over  18  inches  in  girth,  besides  great  numbers  of 
smaller  trees.    In  a  green  heart  forest  estimated  to  contain  on  an  average  151  timber 
trees  to  the  acre,  thirty-two  were  greenheart,  while  there  were  seventy-three  other 
of  trees  in  small  numbers,  the  only  trees  counted  being  those  not  less  than 
1>  inches  girth. 

REMARKABLE  RECORD  OF  GREENHEART. 

British  Guiana  greenheart  has  a  high  reputation  wherever  timber  is  required 
:  r  sul  merged  workj  such  as  wharves,  piles,  dock  and  lock  gates,  owing  to  its  extra- 
ordinary freedom  from  decay  and  its  immunity  from  attacks  of  the  toredo,  said  to 
to  the  presence  in  the  wood  of  an  alkaloid  called  biberine  and  resinous  sub- 

—  known  as  tyloses.    It  has  been  described  as  "clean  and  straight  in  the  grain, 

from  knots,  very  hard  and  heavy,  tough,  strong  and  elastic,  so  unaffected  by  time 
and  weather  that  it  seems  almost  imperishable." 

<  Greenheart  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  canal  and  harbour  works  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  the  Suez  canal  and  in  the  dykes  of  Holland.  It  was  used  for  all  the 
gates,  piers  and  jetties  of  the  Liverpool  docks  and  the  fifty  lock  gates  in  the  Manchester 
ship  canal.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hunter,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Manchester  ship  canal, 
in  his  report  to  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Navigation  at  Dussel- 
L902,  said  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  durability  of  green- 

.  and  that  the  only  element  limiting  the  age  was  the  iron  of  the  bolts  and  other 
which  were  usually  renewed  without  serious  difficulty.  Some  years  ago  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Suez  canal  made  a  very  favourable  report  on  greenheart  as  com- 
pared with  other  woods. 

On  December  6,  1913,  Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  General  Manager  and  Secretary  to 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  Liverpool,  England,  wrote  to  Sprostons  Limited, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana  as  follows: — 

"  I  may  say  that  greenheart  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  dock  gates  at 
this  port  for  all  widths  of  entrance  up  to  100  feet,  the  principal    reasons    for  its 

tion  being  its  great  strength  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  subject  to  attack  by  sea 
creatures.  It  is  also  much  used  in  the  Liverpool  docks  for  the  platforms  of  bridges 
and  in  many  other  positions  where  great  strength  is  required." 

Crreenheart  is  also  used  for  trestles,  bridges,  shipping,  platfroms,  staging,  mill- 
work,  cellar  flaps,  flooring,  wagons,  carriage  shafts  and  fishing  rods.  In  British 
Guiai.  in  demand  as  a  furniture  wood.    In  shipbuilding  it  is  extensively  used 

for  keelsons,  engine  bearers,  beams,  shell  pieces  and  for  planking.    It  was  largely 

in  the  construction  of  Nansen's  ship,  The  Fram,  and  the  Antarctic  ship,  Discovery. 

Ghreenheart  is  also  used  for  trestles,  bridges,  shipping  platforms,  staging,  mill- 
tested  under  all  kinds  of  conditions. 

Logs  of  greenheart  can  be  obtained  from  10  to  25  inches  square  and  up  to  65 
feet  in  length. 
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As  greenheart  is  too  heavy  to  be  floated  down  the  rivers  in  rafts  it  is  transported 
by  what  are  known  as  "  sling  punts."  Two  log's  of  greenheart  are  laid  across  the 
punt  on  its  gunwale  and  other  logs  are  slung  from  these  under  water.  The  green- 
heart  logs  that  are  to  be  transported  are  then  rested  on  the  logs  that  are  slung  under 
water  and  in  this  way  the  punts  are  enabled  to  keep  afloat  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  of  wood  that  would  immerse  them  to  the  gunwale  if  it  had  been  loaded 
inside.  A  roof  of  palm  leaves  is  erected  over  the  purft  and  the  men  in  charge  live 
under  this  roof  for  weeks  at  a  time,  very  often  with  their  wives  and  children  sleeping 
in  hammocks. 

SURINAM  GREENHEART  AN  INFERIOR  WOOD. 

The  reputation  of  greenheart  has  unfortunately  suffered  in  certain  quarters 
through  the  sale  of  a  wood  from  Dutch  Guiana  which  somewhat  resembles  it  in  appear- 
ance and  is  called  Surinam  greenheart.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  belongs  to  an  altogether 
different  species  and  has  not  the  durable  and  toredo-resisting  qualities  characteristic 
of  real  greenheart.  The  scientific  name  of  the  British  Guiana  greenheart  is  Noctandra 
Rodioci,  while  the  so-called  Surinam  "greenheart"  is  scientifically  known  as  Tecoma 
Araliacea.  The  two  woods  were  tried  side  by  side  in  the  dykes  of  Holland  as  the 
Dutch  Government  naturally  preferred  to  use  timber  from  a  Dutch  co'lony  if  as  good 
as  that  from  a  British  colony.  When  the  wood  was  taken  out  the  Surinam  "  green- 
heart," was  found  full  of  toredo  holes,  while  the  British  Guiana  greenheart  was  in 
perfect  condition. 

MORA  QUITE  PLENTIFUL. 

Mora  is  another  wood  of  which  large  quantities  are  obtainable.  Mora  is  hard, 
tough,  strong,  close-grained,  very  durable  and  weighs  about  65  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
It  is  used  for  boards,  scantlings,  beams,  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  and  telephone 
posts  and  many  other  purposes. 

BULLET  WOOD  NO  LONGER  EXPORTED. 

The  wood  of  the  bullet  or  balata  tree  has  been  described  as  very  hard,  heavy  and 
dense  of  a  moderately  fine  grain,  varying  in  colour  from  a  reddish  tinge  to  a  deep 
red.  The  largest  logs  are  about  80  feet  long,  squaring  over  40  inches.  It  was  for- 
merly sold  on  the  English  market  under  the  name  of  "  beefwood  "  owing  to  its  colour, 
but  now  owing  to  the  government  regulations  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  balata  trees 
none  of  the  wood  is  exported. 

CRABWOOD  LIKE  MAHOGANY. 

Crabwood  is  widely  distributed  in  British  Guiana  throughout  the  river  valleys. 
There  are  two  varieties,  red  and  white  with  similar  characteristics  generally,  but  the 
white  variety  is  much  lighter  than  the  red.  Bed  crabwood  resembles  Mexican 
mahogany  in  appearance  and  is  sometimes  called  Demerara  mahogany.  Logs  of 
crabwood  can  be  obtained  from  40'  to  60  feet  long  and  from  8  to  16  inches  square. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  colony  for  building  purposes  and  there  is  a  considerable 
local  demand  for  it  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

WALLA  HA  SHINGLES. 

Wallaba  is  a  heavy  hardwood  in  great  demand  locally  for  posts  and  for  making 
shingles,  palings,  vat  staves,  etc,  as  well  as  for  firewood. 

PURPLE  HEART,  A  LOVELY  FURNITURE  WOOD. 

British  Guiana  has  many  other  beautiful  hardwoods,  but  the  number  to  the  acre 
in  the  mixed  forests  is  not  very  great.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  for  furni- 
ture-making and  interior  woodwork  of  buildings  is  known  as  purple  heart.  It  is  a 
hard,  heavy,  close,  tough  and  durable  wood  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
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WOOD  FOB  PULP-MAKING, 

While  there  are  Borne  trees  of  immense  size  in  British  Guiana  forests,  Mr.  G.  S. 
1  aan,  late  Government  botanist,  said:  "What  strikes  one  generally  in  these 
forest*  the  fewness  of  trees  say  with  stoin.s  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  com- 
to  tho  largo  number  of  smaller  ones.  Standing  in  any  place  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
tho  kind  mentioned  might  be  counted  over  the  limited  space  one 
ran  Bean,  while  tho  smaller  ones  are  in  hundreds  often,  and  not  unfrequently  so  dense 
as  to  greatly  impede  walking." 

I;  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  paper  manufacturing  expert  as 
t  v.  ethi  r  these  vast  numbers  of  small  trees  would  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  wood-pulp.  There  are  waterfalls  and  rapids  everywhere  in  the  highlands  of  British 
Guiana  so  that  electric  power  could  bo  very  cheaply  generated  and  there  would  never 
bo  trouble  with  ice. 


INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Denmark. 

Mr.  Ott..  K.  Nobel,  Acting  Consul  of  Denmark,  Montreal,  Canada,  furnishes  the 
following  information : — 

For  imports  in  general  into  Denmark,  the  Danish  customs  authorities  do  not 
require  the  invoices  filled  out  in  any  special  way  by  Canadian  exporters. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  special  consular  or  other  Danish  Government 
official  certificate. 

Xo  special  declarations,  additional  information  or  copies  are  required '  outside 
the  usual  commercial  invoices. 

No  special  certificate  of  origin  is  required  except  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  the 
goods  on  the  invoice. 

The  customs  has  no  special  regulations  affecting  the  exporter  governing  bills  of 
lading,  or  marking  and  numbering  of  packages. 

The  special  regulations  and  prohibitions  in  force  during  the  war,  for  instance — 
-igning  goods  to  the  Merchants  Guild  of  Copenhagen — have  now  ceased  to  be 
in  force. 

The  above  information  is,  in  general,  re  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  accompany- 
ing goods  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark.  There  are  other  regulations  and  excep- 
tions re  coins  and  notes,  which  present  striking  likeness  to  Danish  or  other  foreign 
coins,  notes,  stamps,  etc.  For  domestic  animals — horses,  dogs,  cattle  and  pigs,  etc.,  as 
well  as  wild  animals,  matches,  explosives,  medicines,  drugs  and  apothecafies  in 
general — there  are  also  special  regulations. 

East  Africa  and  Uganda. 

The  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Entebbe,  Uganda,  furnishes  the  following  state- 
ment with  respect  to  invoice  requirements,  etc.,  for  shipment  of  goods  to  East  Africa 
and  Uganda,  same  having  been  obtained  from  the  Acting  Chief  of  Customs  of  the 
two  Protectorates : — 

The  customs  laws  and  regulations  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda  are  identical,  and 
are  administered  by  the  same  office  in  respect  of  both  Protectorates,  there  being  no 
customs  barrier  between  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 

Suppliers'  invoices  showing  all  charges  to  the  port  of  entry  are  required.  Invoices 
from  a  firm  to  a  branch  of  such  firm  situated  in  East  Africa  or  Uganda  will  not  be 
accepted  unless  supported  by  suppliers'  invoices  or  a  certificate  from  a  banker  or 
notary  public  to  the  effect  that  suppliers'  invoices  have  been  produced  and  the  prices 
quoted  are  in  accordance  with  such  invoices.   One  copy  only  is  necessary. 
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At  the  present  time  certificates  of  origin  of  goods  are  not  required. 
There  are  no  customs  regulations  affecting  bills  of  lading. 

There  are  no  regulations  respecting  the  marking  of  packages,  but  it  is  advisable 
that  packages  should  be  marked  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  the  consignees  to 
identify  them  without  difficulty  by  reference  to  the  importing  ship's  manifest. 

Senders  make  the  usual  declaration  of  contents  and  value  of  post  parcels,  and 
this  is  accepted  as  a  basis  for  assessment  of  duty,  verification  being  made  when  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Morocco. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Johnstone,  British  Vice-Consul,  Tangier,  Morocco,  advises  as  follows, 
with  respect  to  shipping  documents  for  exportation  of  goods  to  Morocco : — 

The  customs  authorities  do  not  expect  the  production  of  invoices.  The  invoice 
is  furnished  to  the  steamship  agent,  never  to  the  custom  house. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  invoices  or  certificates  signed  by  consuls  or  officials. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  necessary  except  that  under  a  new  regulation  rela- 
tive to  the  import  of  German  goods,  the  customs  authorities  may,  in  case  of  doubt, 
require  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  origin  or  fabrication  of  goods  coming  to 
the  French  zone. 

The  customs  have  no  regulations  affecting  the  Canadian  exporter  governing 
(bills  of  lading. 

There  are  no  regulations  governing  the  marking  of  packages. 

Liberia. 

Mr.  Henry  Hechler,  Consul  for  Liberia,  resident  at  Halifax,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  obtained  from  the  Liberian  Government,  with  respect  to  docu- 
ments required  for  exports  to  that  country : — 

Invoices  are  required  to  contain  the  following  declaration  duly  signed  by  the 
exporter  or  authorized  member  of  the  exporting  firm,  viz : — 

"I    hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  exporter  of  the  articles 

specified  in  this  invoice  and  that  the  contents  of  each  package  are  enumerated  in 
'detail  herein,  and  that  this  invoice  shows  the  true  price  actually  paid  or  to  be  paid 
for  the  goods  specified  and  all  charges  separately,  thereon." 

Invoices  also  require  the  consular  certificate. 

All  invoices  must  bear  the  consult  certificate  or  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  is  charged 
on  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  of  such  goods. 

Certificates  showing  origin  of  goods  are  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is  no  regulation  affecting  the  bill  of  lading  except  where  it  is  required  to 
establish  ownership. 

Marks  and  numbers  on  packages  must  agree  with  both  invoices  and  ship's  mani- 
fests and  where  there  are  any  discrepancies  such  packages  are  subject  to  examination 
•before  delivery. 

Postal  parcels  are  retained  by  the  customs  and  delivered  only  after  the  payment 
cf  covering  duty  upon  presentation  of  duly  signed  invoices  or  accompanying  parcel 
slip.    All  parcels  except  book  post  are  subject  to  this  rule. 

INCREASE  IN  ARGENTINE  PORT  CHARGES. 

(United  Staters  Comrrterce  Reports.) 

According  to  an  Argentine  law  of  July  6,  1920,  transmitted  by  the  American 
vice-consul  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  various  port  and  handling  charges,  such  as  for  sani- 
tary inspection,  storage  and  cranage,  lighthouses  and  buoys,  are  to  be  subject  to  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent,  the  increased  charges  to  remain  in  effect  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 
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ALTERATIONS  IN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

(  Hrittfih  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  al  St.  .John's,  Newfoundland,  has  forwarded 
hopj  t)f  ao  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  which  amends  the  tariff  of 
import  and  export  duties  in  Newfoundland. 

rhe  following  amendments  are  now  made  by  the  Act  to  Schedule  "  A "  of  the 
Revenue  Act,  1!UK»,  as  subsequently  amended: — 

Item  90,     Rough  undressed  leather  when  imported  by  tanners  for  further  dress- 
ing; duiy  changed  from  3  cent.-  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
[tem  l<»-">.     The  following  is  added  to  this  item:    Bologna  sausages,  per  pound, 

l  cent. 

[tem  106.  The  following  clause  is  added  to  this  item: — Iron  or  steel  fasteners 
to  be  u-cd  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes. 

[tem  113. —  The  item  "  Kerosene  oil,  per  gallon,  5  cents,"  is  deleted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing substituted,  viz.:  "  Kerosene  oil  when  imported  in  iron  or  steel  pack- 
ages, per  gallon,  5  cents." 

The  duty  on  Indian  corn  and  on  oil  cake,  oil  cake  meal,  cotton  seed  cake, 
cotton  seed  meal,  pease  meal,  bran  and  other  preparations  for  cattle  and 
chicken  teed,  i-  changed  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

The  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  undermentioned  goods  is  now  abolished, 
and  the  items  are  now  added  to  Schedule  "  B,"  specifying  goods  which  are  free  of 
duty  en  importation,  v;z.:  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  n.e.s.,  and  hay 
binder-,  bone  crushers,  hay  and  feed  cutters,  air  motors,  churns,  cream  separators  and 
incubators,  wire  fencing  and  fasteners  for  same,  gates  for  wire  fences,  when  the  gates 
are  made  chiefly  of  wire.  Animals  imported  by  agricultural  societies,  or  by  private 
persons,  under  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council  for  the  improvement  of  stock, 
and  i >on  1  try  when  imported  for  breeding  purposes.  Bark,  extract  of  bark,  cutch, 
bichromate  of  potash,  logwood  and  other  preparations  for  tanning  purposes.  Books, 
printed  and  not  to  be  written  or  drawn  upon  and  supplements  for  periodicals  specially 
imported  for  the  bona  fide  Use  of  incorporated  institutes;  official  report,  newspapers 
and  monthly  and  semi-monthly,  magazines,  weekly  library  papers  unbound,  and 
1  annuals,  blackboards,  specimens,  medals,  and  wall  diagrams,  illustrative 

of  natural  history  and  imported  for  college,  schools  and  public  libraries,  Kindergarten 
requisites  and  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  persons,  firms  and  companies  domiciled 
elsewhere  and  not  personally  doing  business  in  Newfoundland. 

Kerosene  oil  when  imported  in  packages  made  of  wood.  Manures  and  fertilizers 
of  all  kind-,  and  sulphuric  acid  when  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
manures. 

Plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  also  seeds  for  agricultural  purposes,  n.e.s. 
Printing  paper,  printing  presses,  printing  types,  printers'  ink,  and  printers'  office 
furniture  when  imported  by  bona  fide  printers  for  use  in  their  business. 
Si  ad,  China,  and  fire  clay;  sausage  skins  or  casings. 
Wheat  whole  not  ground  or  crushed. 

Apparatus  wdien  imported  for  use  in  drying  fish,  not  to  include  ordinary  tools. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Schedule  E  specifying  the  export  duties  is  amended  by  the  Act  as  follows : — 

The  following  item  is  cancelled: 

Fish,  viz.:  cod,  haddock,  hake,  ling,  pollack  and  halibut,  dried,  or  otherwise 
preserved,  per  quintal,  20  cents; 
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and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Fish,  viz. :  cod,  haddock,  hake,  ling-,  pollack,  and  halibut,  dried  or  otherwise 

preserved,  n.e.s.,  per  quintal,  20  cents. 
Fish,  viz:  cod,  haddock,  hake,  ling,  pollack,  halibut,  and  turbot,  fresh  or 

exported  from  salt  bulk,  without  spreading  or  airing,  N.E.S. ,  per  cwt., 

10  cents. 

Herring,  of  Scotch  or  Norwegian  pack,  trout  and  turbot,  per  barrel,  20  cents. 
(The  italicized  words  are  now  added.) 

"  CONVENTIONAL "  TARIFF  RATES  IN  GERMANY  APPLIED  TO  GOODS  OF 

ANY  ORIGIN. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

A  German  law  of  21st  July  authorizes  the  German  Government  to  apply  the 
"  Conventional "  tariff  rates  to  goods  of  any  origin;  and  a  Governmental  proclama- 
tion has  been  issued  u-nder  the  above  law,  dated  2$th  July,  and  effective  as  from  6th 
August,  providing  that  where  the  customs  treatment  of  imported  goods  is  established 
by  a  treaty  or  convention,  this  "  conventional "  treatment  is  to  be  applied  to  similar 
goods  from  whatever  country  they  may  be  imported. 

REMOVAL  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORT  EMBARGOES. 

Trade  Commissioner  Ferrin,  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  informed  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  by  cable  under  date  of  August  21 
that  the  export  embargoes  have  been  removed. 

RESTORATION  OF  OLD  TARIFF  IN  TURKEY. 

According  to  a  cabled  report  from  the  American  High  Commissioner  at  Constan- 
tinople dated  August  19,  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  the  cus- 
toms officials  have  been  notified  that  the  import  duties  will  return  to  11  per  cent 
ad  valorem  three  months  after  the  sig-nature  of  the  Turkish  treaty. 

THE  PORT  OF  BOMBAY. 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  chief  seaport  of  western 
India,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  and  owes  its  commercial  importance 
to  its  geographical  position  and  to  its  magnificent  harbour.  The  island  was  part  of 
the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braga-nza,  Queen  of  Charles  II.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
Deccan  150  years  later  it  became  a  provincial  capital.  The  American  Civil  War, 
which  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  its  cotton  trade,  greatly  helped  to  build  up  its 
standing  as  a  shipping  port.  The  total  value  of  its  import  and  export  trade  in 
]918-19  was  $164,044,060.  Cotton  is  the  principal  export,  the  other  principal  items 
being  coal,  hides,  twist  and  yarn,  grain  and  seeds,  and  manganese  ore,  while  bullion, 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  metals,  machinery,  kerosene  oil,  sugar  and  timber  are  the 
chief  imports.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  and  entered  in  1913-14  was  1,536,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,807,111.  The  harbour  is  about  ten  miles  long,  with  a 
general  width  of  from  four  to  six  miles.  There  are  three  fully-equipped  docks — 
Prrnce's  dock — of  which  an  illustration  appears  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin — Victoria  dock,  and  Alexandra  dock.  These  have  a  total  water 
area  of  104£  acres  and  a  total  quayage1  of  nearly  4£  miles.  There  are  also  two  wet 
docks  with  200  hydraulic  cranes;  and  there  are  good  railway  facilities.  A  scheme  of 
port  development,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  £7,000,000,  is  now  almost  com- 
pleted.   Population  (1911),  979,445. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  t he  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


ired  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


W  eek  (Muling  August  28,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  K  

Consolidated  Klevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

26,246 
Now  opera 
t)<),  sr>7 
21,370 
43,098 
34,867 
44,451 
27,421 

65,264 

70,230 
5,641 
508,848 
Now  opera 
9,371 
30,922 

Bushels. 
9,748 
ting  under 
15,62! 
15,259 
8,825 
19,413 
15,117 
9,942 

19, 703 

11,906 
12,377 
52,671 
ting  under 
4,501 
1,677 

Bushels. 

10,754 
a  Private 
6,261 
6,692 
2,881 
9,825 
7,818 
28,524 
Closed. 
30,995 

10,634 
7,566 

18,303 
a  Private 
2,045 

*2, 150 

Bushels. 

Terminal 
104,456 

""37,464 
32,895 

Bushels. 
7,916 

Klevator 
4,312 
3,595 

Bushels. 
54,700 
license. 
200,507 
46,916 
92,868 
99,913 
75,823 
93,642 

117,612 

107,089 
154,875 
693,449 
license. 
16,340 
40,511 

Q,  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  , 

2,913 
8,437 
8,391 

1,606 

5,344 
1,066 
9,793 
Klevator 
423 
*135 

Fort  William  Iterator  Co  

i    ton  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Klevator  Co  

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Klevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  

19,364 

44 

8,975 
128,225 
103,834 
Terminal 

Eastern —  EUofrardaon  

Total  Private  I  erinmal  Klevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Klevator  

Ifooeejaw  Can.  Govt.  Klevator  

10, 197 

958,186 

196,796 

140, 148 

445,454 

53,661 

1,794,245 

96,956 
188,359 
241,867 
105,083 

13,360 

98, 518 
4,289 
14,491 
25, 141 
594 

- 

23, 725 

900 
6,930 

7,219 
4,686 
8,727 

2,346 

1,487 
715 

228, 764 
197,334 
267,472 
137,869 
13,954 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Klevators  

Midland— 

548,669 

44,515 

7,830 

13,413 

2,202 

616,629 

11,600 
536, 685 

95,968 
842,800 

None  in 

store.- 

11,600 
536,685 

95,968 
843,000 

131,057 
12,180 

9,569 
_ 

59,963 

2,026,538 
1,067  182 
94,114 
27,701 

"»  ff  *    1  1            1    T  "  l  /^l 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

200 

Goderich — 

111,500 
12, 180 

7,714 

18,263 

1,294 

W  est.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  .  . 

Toronto — 

1,855 

Kingston — 

Commercial  Klevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Klevator.... 

None  in 

store. 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

59,963 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 

1,513,  684 
1,008,431 
94, 114 
21,888 

205, 141 
8,828 

OOP    f\0  A 

28o,()84 
49,923 

21, 629 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

5,813 

Wpst  St   Tohn   N  B    C  P  R 

»f  CO  L   O  t  •  VVltllf    A  >  •  U  •  4   V/  .A   •llifi  .......... 

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  u   

Total  Public  Klevators  

None  in 

store. 

4,316,527 

240,100 

337,301 

21,629 

4,915,557 

CS.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porte- 

Not  avai 
Closed. 

lable. 

5,661 
5,661 

5,661 
5,661 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 

579,929 

509,004 

487,715 

63,870 

7,560,856 

•Overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ended  August  28,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatoi  s, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,673 
221,431 
196,156 
102,728 
33,959 
41,821 
40,243 
318,175 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,673 
2,474,055 
■  1,571,537 
694,317 
135,371 
69,100 
40,323 
835,006 

405,682 
78,821 
48,495 
307 
71 
80 
15,213 

1,846,942 
1,296,560 
543,094 
101,105 
27,208 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  "   

No.  6  "   

Other  

501,618 

Totals  

958,186 

548,669 

4,316,527 

5,823,382 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

90,516 
147,172 
31,571 
49,434 
71,524 
91,194 

No.  2  "   

37,997 
37,924 
22,336 
23,901 
29,496 
45, 142 

305 
5,874 
5,295 
6,206 
14,778 
12,057 

52,214 
103,374 
3,940 
19,327 
27,150 
33,995 

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Other  

Totals  

196,796 

44,515 

240, 100 

481,411 

Barley — 

163,187 
162,423 
62,254 
71,200 
26,215 

No.  3  C.W  

27,943 
63,285 
27,455 
7,950 
13,515 

4,268 
1,445 
537 
70 
1,510 

130,976 
97,693 
34,262 
63,180 
11,190 

No.  4  "   

Totals  

140, 148 

7,830 

337,301 

485,279 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

162,330 
62,503 
110,590 

162,330 
64,402 

130,612 
11,259 

111,893 

No.  2  C.W  

1,899 
8,818 
834 
1,862 

No.  3  1  "   

11,204 
10,425 

110,031 

445,454 

13,413 

21,629 

480,496 

Rye— 

NT<->  i  r  w 

8  139 
30|529 

30,529 

1,394 
2,591 
13,210 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

1,394 
1,876 
11,723 

715 
1,487 

Other  

53,661 

2,202 

55,863 

Total  quantity  in  store,.. 

1,794,245 

616,629 

4,915,557 

7,326,431 

Tlx*  i  hi:  A  \  n  CO  MMERCE 


No,  866  -September  6,  1920 


Quantity  of  Wheal  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private 
Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  'August  27, 
1920.  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August  17.  1990— 

Bushels. 

958, 186 
96,956 
548,669 
Fi 

Bushels. 

836,059 
131,808 
67,960 
gures  not  rcoeiv 
5,661 
599,030 

Bushels. 

1,794,245 
228,764 
616,629 

ed 

5,661 
4,915,557 

4,316,527 

5,920,338 

1,640,518 

7,560,856 

August  1919— 
Interior       "  "   

420,807 
13,113 
2,108,884 

1,591,822 
200,606 
2,425,057 

2,012,629 
213,719 
4,533,941 

2,542,804 

4,217,485 

6,760,289 

August  SO,  191 8— 

*62,604 
79,482 
3,120,215 

3,324,144 
314,373 
3,384,184 

3,261,540 
393,855 
6,504,399 

3,137,093 

7,022,701 

10,159,794 

August  SI.  1917— 

952,821 
188,039 
2,393,425 

3,902,234 
74,814 
2,938,997 

4,855,055 
262,853 
5,332,422 

3,534,285 

6,916,045 

10,450,330 

Si  \     mbt  r  1,  1916 — 

6,351,674 
365,735 
8,318,019 

5,761,266 
96,003 
7,479,202 

12,112,940 
461,738 
15,797,221 

15,035,428 

13,336,471 

28,371,899 

September  3,  1915 — 
Interior       "  "   

367,081 
26,826 
669,888 

1,200,846 
1,089 
583,569 

1,567,927 
27,915 
1,253,457 

1,063,795 

1,785,504 

2,849,299 

•Wheat  overshipped. 


CHINA  EXPORTING  COAL  TO  EUROPE. 

Th<  that  the  Danish  State  Railways  have  just  ordered'  10,000'  tons  of  coal 

from  China  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
I  vill  be  recalled  that  recently  an  announcement  was  made  of  the  forth- 
coming' delivery  of  100,000  tons  of  Chinese  coal  to  Marseilles.  Markets  once  the 
undisputed  preserve  of  the  British  coal  exporter  are  thus  being  invaded  by  the 
Oriental,  and,  as  the  Coal  Association  says,  the  incident  opens  a  fresh  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  coal  industry  of  the  world.  The  association  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  German  technical  papers  in  the  last  few  months  have  been  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  the  important  part  which  China  may  play  as  a  coal-producing  nation. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  August  27,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

479,042 
1,630,502 
7,315 

Bush. 
53,101 
40,436 

137,871 

Bush. 

22,708 
111,473 
12,948 

Bush. 

13,956 

Bush. 

5,404 
1,482 

Bush. 

Bush. 

574,211 
1,783,893 

164,453 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

6,319 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts  Rail  

81,643 
150,896 
3,997 

96,366 
43,829 
47,625 

31,638 
11,605 
9,242 

5,453 

906 

216,006 
206,330 
61,239 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail... 

375 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

3,788 
68,278 

2,034 
70, 754 

2 

4,584 

103 
12,013 

3,982 
2,605 

9,819 
158,234 

Shipments  Rail  

Country  Elevators,  Western  Division. 


Receipts  Rail... 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Shipments  Rail. . . 


1,898,333 
1,730,785 


7,724 

1,898,333 
1,738,509 


Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel . 

Rail. 


33,368 
29,109 
53,248 

13,944 

35,192 

12,089 

47,312 
64,301 
65,337 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


93,878 
1,759,815 
1,065,149 
197,456 

73,279 
34, 734 
213,518 
11,946 

167,157 
1,890,691 
1,340,137 

267,313 

Rail.... 

96,142 
61,470 
57,911 

Rail   . . 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts  Vessel.  1,992,211    73,279    2,065,490 

Rail....  1,793,183  110,086  34,734    1,938,003 

Shipments  Vessel..  1,094,2.58  61,470  248,710    1,404,438 

Rail....  1,981,489  70,000  19,670    2,071,159 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Vessel . 


2.2% 
2,081 


,296 
,081 


TRADE   \\n  COMMERCE      No.  S66— Sbptbmbbr  6,  1920 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending-  August  27,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


w  heat 

Oats 

1  tarley 

Rye 

Corn 

Total 

Depot  Harbour  

Bush. 
2(H),')  Iti 

Bush. 
61,602 

Bush. 



Bush. 

Bush. 
2,740 

Bush. 

271,258 

271,057 
306,631 

1,007,602 

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

Port  fifoNiooll,  r.r.U  

Montreal    Hbr.  Conunrs.  1 
and  2  

Totals  

Same  period  last  year  

271,057 
27 1 , 660 

G7G, 684 

31,971 
198,218 

1,975 

94,181 

36,544 

1,429,317 

63,577 

94,181 

230, 189 

39,284 

1,856,548 

'  1,923 

69,465 

75,093 

235,361 

117,721 

619,563 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Wheat  rnv 

Bush. 
1,003,012 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

606,748 
56,699 
96,040 

239,768 
7,700 

Oats  

Rve  ....nrr 

131,878 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners- 
Elevators  1  and  2 — 
Wheat  

145,287 

569,612 
1,975 
86,044 
11,812 

190,345 

769,576 

800 

Oats  

Rye  

163,183 

BRITISH  BUSINESS  INTEGRITY. 

In  these  days  when  cancellations  of  orders  are  unpleasantly  numerous  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  be  able  to  record  an  instance  of  British  business  integrity  which  has  created 
a  very  favourable  impression,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Owing 
to  the  war  several  British  manufacturing  firms  which  had,  previous  to  the  outbreak, 
entered  into  undertakings  to  supply  machinery  and  goods  to  Australian  houses  were 
unable  to  carry  out  their  engagements.  It  was  understood  by  the  Australian  firms 
that  the  contracts  would  never  be  fulfilled,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  firms 
were  relieved  from  any  legal  obligation  by  the  various  Acts  and  regulations  passed 
during  the  war.  The  Australian  houses  have,  however,  recently  received  an  intima- 
tion that  the  whole  of  the  orders  would  be  completed  and  the  goods  forwarded 
on  the  terms  fixed  in  the  pre-war  contracts.  This  is  good  business  and  good  propa- 
ganda, and  it  is  understood  that  a  list  of  the  British  firms  concerned  is  to  be  made 
public  in  Australia.  The  incident  recalls  the  behaviour  of  British  insurance  com- 
panies  in  connection  with  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  claims,  when  the  fact  that 
they  accepted  liability,  while  others  did  not  do  so,  greatly  enhanced  their  reputation 
throughout  the  world. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

British  Columbia. 

Benson  Kadio  Meter  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $260,000.  Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 

S'arita  Industrials,  Limited.    Capital  $250,000.    Kegistered  office,  Victoria. 
T.  J.  Shore  Bolt  and  Nut  Manufacturing  Company.   Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
Westminster  Shook  Mills,  Limited.    Capital  $100,000,    Registered  office,  New 
Westminster. 

Ontario. 

Barry- Webster  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Barry  Webster,  prospector; 
Bruce  Williams,  barrister-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  Cobalt.  Capital  $2,000,000, 
divided  into  2,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Haileybury. 

The  Newport  Shoe  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  William  Chamberlain, 
John  Williams  Getliffe  and  John  Patrick  Clark,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.    Capital  $75,000,  divided  into  750  shares  of  $100  each.   Head  office,  Toronto. 

The  Corson  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William 
Freeland  Corson,  manufacturer ;  Herbert  Reginald  Moses,  barrister-'at-law ;  and  others 
—all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $600,000,  divided  into  6,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Head 
office,  Toronto. 

Universal  Gas  and  Oil,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Andrew  Wentworth  Hunter, 
Charles  Henry  Kemp  and  John  Clark  Thompson,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $1,500,000,  divided  into  1,500,000  shares  of  $1  each.  Head  office, 
Toronto. 

James  Kirk,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Harry  Roberts,  purchasing  agent; 
Frank  Gerow,  sales  manager;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Hamilton. 

Port  Arthur  Structural  Iron  Works,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alexander  Jarvis 
McComber,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Port  Arthur.  Capital  $100,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $50  each.   Head  office,  Port  Arthur. 

British  American  Drug  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Joseph  Leech, 
salesman;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  30,000  shares 
of  $10  each.   Head  office,  Toronto. 

Cellular  Pneumatic  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorpora- 
tors: Frank  Regan  and  John  Callahan,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Brantford  Land  and  Gravel  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Gilbert  Brereton, 
manufacturer;  and  William  Thomas  Henderson,  K.C.;  and  others — all  of  Brantford. 
Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Brantford. 

Reid  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  McElroy  Reid  and  George 
Eric  Reid,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  London.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into 
2,500  shares  of  $100  each.   Head  office,  London. 

Douglas  Packing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Robert  Douglas  and  Earl 
Jean  Neville,  •  manufacturers ;  and  others.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Cobourg. 

Eagle  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Elsie  Frederica  Mayo, 
stenographer,  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  500,000 
shares  of  $1  each.   Head  office,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Associated  Goldfields,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Dee  Montgomery 
Roberts  and  Edward  Harvey  McKinney,  salesmen;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capi- 
tal $30,000,000,  divided  into  30,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 
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Manitoba. 

Canada  Steam  Trap  Company,  Limited,  [incorporators :  Charles  Valentine  Allo- 
u;i\,  financial  agent;  and  others—all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into 
5,000  Bharea  of  $60  each.  Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

\  Ramsay  a  Son  Company  of  Manitoba,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Harold  S. 
Duncan,  manufacturers  agent;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $100,000, 

divided  into  I,'  ,l"  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Campbell's  Limited.    Incorporators:  Charles  0.  Campbell,  merchant;  and  others 
—all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $200/XX)J  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Chief 
h  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Jumbo   Metal   Works,   Limited.     Incorporators:    James    Stanley  Lyle  Crossen, 
anufacturer;  and  others    all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000 
shares  of  $1<">  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Dominion. 

1       S.  &   N.  Chocolate,  Limited.     Incorporators:  Louis  Damien  Jasmin  and 
R  igene  Simard,  advocate-  and  barristers;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
I,  dii  ided  into  750  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  husines's,  Montreal. 
1        W   liam  Paper  Co.,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Thomas  Gibson  and  Joseph 
I  I       Id  Gibson,  barristers-at-law ;  Krnest  Percy  Seon,  secretary,  and  Edward  Maxwell 
M.C.,  accountant— all  of  Toronto,  Ont.    Capital    $15,000,000,    divided  into 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto,  O-nt. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 

/Australia. 

Victoria  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

I  -  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
B  38,  1  diau  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Vic- 
torian Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
C  oad:an  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
file  Xo.  20603). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Particular-  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing.  Particulars. 

_  1090  October  27,  1920  Supply   and   delivery   of   5-ton   electric  portal 

travelling  crane  with  luffing  jib,  together 
with  accessories,  tools,  etc.,  as  specified. 

November  LO,  WfiO  Supply  and  delivery  of  universal  tilting  table, 

including  accessories,  as  specified. 

33350  November  10,  1920  Supply  and  delivery  of  two  high-speed  multiple 

drilling  machines,  including  accessories, 
-tools,  etc.,  as  specified. 

No  rember  1 0,  192,0  Supply  and  delivery  of  two  high-speed  boring 

and  turning  machines,  including  accessories, 
tools,   etc.,   as  specified. 

$3 $62  November  10,  1920  Supply   and   delivery  of  axle  generator  train 

lighting  material  accessories  and  accumu- 
lator cells,  as  specified. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Food  Products. 

1797.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  with  branch  offices  in  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  and  Barbados,  and  who  are  representing  some  of  the  largest  Cana- 
dian firms  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade,  desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  Barbados 
of  a  Canadian  flour  house. 

1798.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Barbados  of  some  standing,  with  branch  offices  in 
Jamaica  and  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  desires  to  secure  a  Canadian  flour  agency. 
Good  references  can  be  given. 

1799.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  of  several  years'  standing,  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  milling  house  with  the  object  of  representing 
them  in  Barbados  for  flour. 

1800.  Flour. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives,  having  branch  offices  in 
Jamaica  and  Demerara,  with  good  references,  wish  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  Cana- 
dian flour  house. 

1801.  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  with  a  branch  office  in  Barbados, 
and  at  present  representing  large  Canadian  interests,  desire  to  secure  a  Canadian 
agency  for  oilmeal,  oats  and  hay  in  that  island.    Best  references. 

1802.  Feedstuffs. — A  commercial  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  to  secure  the 
representation  of  a  Canadian  firm  supplying  oats,  hay  and  pollard.  Toronto  and 
Barbados  bank  references  can  be  given. 

1803.  Feedstuffs. — A  large  provision  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  oats,  hay,  oilmeal  and  pollard. 

1804.  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Barbados,  having  other  Cana- 
dian connections,  would  like  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  house  for 
oilmeal,  oats  and  pollard. 

1805.  Cornmeal. — A  large  firm  of  commission  agents  with  branch  offices  in 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Barbados,  desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian  agency  for 
cornmeal  in  the  last-mentioned  island. 

1800.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  t<»  get  in  touch  with 
a  Canadian  house  supplying  fish,  dried  and  salted.  He  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  trial  shipment  if  price  was  right. 

1807.  Salted  salmon,  etc. — A  large  commission  firm  in  Barbados,  with  two 
grocery  establishments,  would  like  to  get  in  tench  with  a  Canadian  house  supplying 
salted  salmon,  herrings  and  mackerel. 
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•        Canned  goods.    A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Barbados  would  like  to 

Houro  a  Canadian  agency  for  canned  poods. 

lv"  '  Canned  goods.  A  commercial  agent  in  Harbados,  who  lias  lived  in  Toronto 
ral  years,  is  desirous  of  securing  a  Canadian  agency  for  canned  goods.  Good 
references  can  be  supplied. 

L810.  Butter  and  cheese.  -A  oommission  agent  in  Barbados,  with  branch  offices 
in  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica,  wishes  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  butter  and 
cheese. 

3  '.  Butter  and  cheese.  A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  to  secure 
n  Canadian  agency  for  butter  and  cheese.  Would  be  willing  to  accept  a  trial  ship- 
men1  as  evidence  of  his  bona  fides  to  secure  the  agency.   Good  references  given. 

Is l:'.  Foodstuffs  and  kitchenware. — An  established  importer  in  Curacao,  Dutch 
Indies,  furnishing  American  and  Canadian  references,  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  exporters  who  would  consider  representation  in  Curacao  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  markets  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  Cuba.  Is  par- 
•  •  d  in  lines  of  canned  goods,  such  as  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  jams, 
and  fruits;  and  also  candies,  biscuits,  chocolate,  cocoa,  enamelled  and  aluminium 
wares. 

L813.  Foodstuffs  and  general  merchandise. — Established  importer  in  Nassau, 
Bahamas,  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  considering  the  West 
Indian  markets.  Is  particularly  interested  in  the  importation  of  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs,  and  the  export  of  sisal  hemp,  barks,  and  other  tropical  products. 

1814.  Food  products  and  raw  materials. — A  Luxemburg  merchant  house  are 
ping  into  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
food  products  and  raw  materials  seeking  business  in  that  state. 

1816.  Peas,  beins.  and  cereals. — One  of  the  largest  commission  firms  in  the 
Indies,  with  a  branch  office  in  Barbados,  are  desirous  of  securing  an  agency 
for  peas,  beans,  and  other  cereals. 

1816.  Bakers'  specialties. — Glasgow  firm  are  open  to  receive  cream  of  tartar, 
egg  yolks  and  dried  yolks  for  bakers. 

1  ^ T  7.  Malt. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  general  importers  are  interested  in  receiv- 
ing quotations  c.i.f.  for  malt. 

Oils  and  Chemicals. 

1818.  Oils. — An  old-established  firm  of  druggists  would  like  to  have  quotations 
for  linseed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  and  castor  oil,  to  be  supplied  in  casks  of  50  gallons. 

1819.  Oils. — Glasgow  importers  would  like  to  hear  from  shippers  of  oils,  includ- 
ing lubricating,  cleaning,  paraffin  for  burning,  and  whale  and  fish  oils. 

1820.  Turpentine. — A  firm  of  druggists  in  Barbados  wish  quotations  for  tur- 
pentine in  casks  of  50  gallons,  f.o.b.  St.  John  or  Halifax. 

1821.  Methylated  spirits. — A  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  purchase  strongest 
methylated  spirits  for  burning,  desiring  five  barrels  of  50  gallons  each. 

1822.  Pure  alcohol. — A  firm  in  Barbados  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  pure 
alcohol  or  Cologne  spirit — 70  per  cent  overproof  Sikes'  hydrometer  test — in  quantities 
of  about  ten  barrels,  50  gallons  to  the  barrel.    Samples  and  quotations  are  required. 

L823.  Wood  alcohol. — Scottish  importers  of  wood  alcohol  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  same.  This  firm  have  been  in  operation  95 
years,  and  have  offices  in  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Dumfries. 

1824.  Cod  liver  oil. — A  firm  of  druggists  in  Barbados  desire  to  purchase  refined 
cod  liver  oil  in  barrels  of  about  30  gallons — barrels  to  be  tin-lined. 

Tar  products. — Glasgow  importers  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  tar  products. 

l~2r;.  Paraffin  wax. — Glasgow  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
paraffin  wax  for  candles. 
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Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

1827.  Doors. — A  commercial  organization  with  agencies  in  Canada,  England, 
India,  West  Indies,  Africa,  South  America,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
require  large  quantities  of  a  cheap  export  quality  door,  either  4  or  5-panel  solid 
moulded,  in  the  following  sizes:  U  by  2.4  by  6.4;  1£  by  2.6  by  6.6;  If  by  2.4  by  6.4; 
l-§  by  2.3  by  6.6.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal,  St.  John,  or  Halifax.  It  is  useless  toi 
quote  Unless  a  really  low  price  can  be  fixed.  Canadian  prices  so  far  quoted  have 
been  much  too  high. 

1828.  Excelsior,  and  hemlock  and  spruce  for  box  factories. — A  New  York  cor- 
respondent wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  com- 
modities. 

1829.  Wine  casks. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  general  importers  are  interested  in 
receiving  c.i.f.  quotations  of  wine  casks. 

1830.  Engineers'  and  shipbuilders'  supplies.— Firm  in  Scotland  desire  to  receive 
catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  who  are  able  to  export  anything  of 
interest  to  the  engineers,  shipbuilders,  and  allied  trades. 

1831.  Motor  trucks. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  of  reliability 
desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  Canadian  motor  trucks — from  3  to  5  tons. 

1832.  Motor  cars. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Barbados  would  like  to 
secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  motor  car  in  Barbados.  Should  be  a  five-seater 
with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

1833.  Tractors  and  ploughs. — A  firm  in  Barbados  engaged  in  the  agency  business 
is  in  the  market  to  purchase  a  tractor  and  plough  for  ploughing  heavy  soil,  and,  if 
possible,  would  like  to  secure  the  agency  for  same. 

1834.  Dental  spar. — A  Swiss  firm  inquire  for  immediate  connections  with  any 
Canadian  exporters  of  dental  spar. 

1835.  Furniture. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  at  present  representing 
some  large  Canadian  houses,  is  wishful  of  representing  a  Canadian  furniture  house. 

1836.  Furniture. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  who  has  lived  in  Toronto 
for  seven  years,  is  desirous  of  securing  a  Canadian  house  supplying  office  furniture 
and  household  furniture.    Both  Toronto  and  Barbados  references  can  be  given. 

1837.  Camel  hair  varnish  brushes. — Established  London  brush  merchant  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above.  This  brush  is 
desired  in  sizes  \  inch,  to  2  inches.  A  sketch  of  the  brush  required  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
quoting  file  No.  15333. 

1838.  Neckwear. — An  old-established  agent  in  Barbados,  with  good  connections, 
wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  neckwear.    Good  references  can  be  given. 

1839.  Dry  goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Toronto,  desires  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  lisle  and  cotton  hose  and 
underwear.    Best  references  can  be  given. 

1840.  Portland  cement. — A  London  firm  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian  Port- 
land cement. 

1841.  Malt  liquors. — An  old-established  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  with 
branch  offices  in  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica,  desire  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency 
for  malt  liquors. 

1842.  Whisky. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  is  desirous  of  securing  a  Cana- 
dian agency  for  whisky.    Both  Toronto  and  Barbados  references  can  be  given. 

1843.  Representation  in  France. — French  firm  are  desirous  t<>  gH  into  cor- 
respondence with  Canadian  houses  so  as  to  represent  them  in  France.  Would  handle 
grain,  oats,  chemical  products,  raw  wool.  Would  also  like  to  correspond  with  ship- 
owners, to  be  their  agent  in  Marseilles. 
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Representation  in  British  West  Indies.— A  firm  of  commission  agents 
with  branch  offices  in  Jamaica  and  Demerara,  B.G.,  would  like  to  secure  general 
Canadian  linos,    (iood  references. 

1846.  Representation  in  France.  French  firm  have  opened  an  office  in  Dun- 
forque  for  the  handling  o£  all  goods,  and  are  desirous  to  get  into  correspondence  with 
i  anadian  houses  so  as  to  rcpresenl  them  in  the  north  of  France.  Would  represent 
Canadian  firms  in  any  products. 

General  agency.  A  manufaet  urers'  sales  agent  in  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
rtqnests  representation  terms  and  particulars  of  Canadian  manufacturing  exporters 
oi  drygoods,  canned  goods,  Foodstuffs,  soaps,  wrapping  and  printing  papers  and  sta- 
tionery and  hardware  for  the  Wes1  hidies,  British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana.  Satis- 
taotorv  references  can  be  furnished. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

45,  R.S.  Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
ad  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.  Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

16.  R.S.  -A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
K.A.I",  and  spent  live  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  five  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

'7.  R.S.  A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
ei  gag<  d  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  1  '  1  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  irj  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
'  1  □  bs  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Eslea  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Bussian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
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finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 

56.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  U.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  U.S. — Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

59.  U.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard1.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  U.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  U.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C..  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  U.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  \/as  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  U.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  U.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  slaff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  "Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.    Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 

66.  U.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
as  general  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
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r  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  Eor  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  ilso  undertake  Special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

67,  R.S.  Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  Eor  three  years  in  the  "British  Army 
in  Mesopatamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia. 

would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.    They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
•  rrets  posts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  4-0  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 

88.  R.S.  -Ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 
importer  and  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
who  are  considering  the  Indian  market.  Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three 
years,  and  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 

89.  R.S.  Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  Pour  years  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
Central  and  South  America.  At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 
Recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
very  good  for  Canadian  goods.  Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to 
g oing  overseas.    Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 

70,  R.S.  Ex-officer  of  the  Tank  Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 
the  war  for  making  connections  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
■  erseas  aboul  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 
trial research  at  the  University  of  London.  lie  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 
-rntatinn  in  Croat  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 
a  British  representative.  Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British 
M  ade  circles. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  noUee. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  8;  Empress 
of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  15;  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S. 
I  .  aboul  September  --;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  29;  Empress 
of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  G. 

From  Montreal. 

To   Liverpool. — Minntdosa,    C.P.O.S.    Line,    about    September    11;  Canadian 
'//•.    Canadian   Government  Merchant   Marine,   Ltd.,   about   September  11; 
MeganttCj  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  September  18;    Metagama,  C.P.O.S. 

about  September  18;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  20;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember  25;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  25;  Canadian  Conqueror, 
dian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  1;  Melita,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  aboul  October  2;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  aboul  October  0;  Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  London. — Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  7;  Lexington,  Manchester 
Liners,  aboul  September  9;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  11;  Venusia, 
1  Line,  about  September  14;  Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 


*Th?se  sailinas  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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chant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  21;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September 
24;  Mottisfont,  O.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24;  Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Warrior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  September  7;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  8;  Cassandra,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  September  11 ;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  20;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sep- 
tember 17;  Cabotia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  21;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  September  24;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Plymouth. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  9. 

To  Southampton. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  L;ne,  about  Septembei 
8;  Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  17;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  about 
September  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  20;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  9; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  18;  Manchester  Mariner, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  September  30. 

To  Hull. — Maplemore,  Furness  Line,  about  September  18. 

To  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  10;  Dunaff  Head, 
Head  Line,  about  September  12. 

To  Antwerp. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Kotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  12. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  September  12. 

To  Havre. — Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  9;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24. 

To  Bordeaux. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  10. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  9;  Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  1©;  Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  25. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  EFzabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay). — New  Brunsivich,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  September  15;  Georgia, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  September  DO. 

To  West  Africa  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Melville, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  September  15. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Gambada,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  September  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario. — Hostilus,  Houston  Lines,  about 
September  9;  Haliartus,  Houston  Lines,  about  September  20;  Hyacinthus,  Houston 
Lines,  about  October  10. 

To  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Planter. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  15;  Canad'utii 
Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  20. 

To  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  7;  Canadian  Trader, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  1G. 
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I  •  [ndia  wd  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Agra,  Ellerman-Buck nails,  about  September 
B;  '  madian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Qovernmeni  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  aboul  Septem- 
ber i";  Ualesius,  Houston  Lino,  aboul  September  25;  City  of  Melbourne,  Ellermani 
Kueknalls,  about  October  10. 

From  St.  John. 

ro  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  British  West  [ndies. — Chaudiere,  Royal 
Mail  Si,;, hi  rack*  !  Co.,  about  September  10. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  -("(traquct,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  Sep- 

tember 17. 

To  l.o\po\.    Kiiihiwha,  Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  13. 
T<  \ia   NewfouudlamD.    Digby,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  Sep- 

tember B;  Wigmore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  20. 

I  •  Manchester.  Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  20. 
ro  Gi  kSGOW.    Rhode  Island,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  15. 

From  North  Sydney. 

Do  St.  John's.,  Nn.n.— >'»//>/<•  /..  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  September  11. 

From  Chicoutimi. 

I  o  RouEa  (France).  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine.  Ltd.,  about  September  25. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  TIong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
Oct  ber  5;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  26. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian    Winner,   Canadian  Government 
:     Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  15;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australian  Line, 
15;    Tahiti,    Canadian- Australian   Line,    abont    September  15; 
Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about  September  25;  Tahiti, 
Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about  October  13. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Crown  of  Galicia, 
Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  September  (via  Victoria);  Orator,  Harrison  Direct 
Line,  middle  October  (via  Victoria). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sep- 
ti-mher  25;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  September  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  12. 

T  Yokohama,  Moji  or  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Methven, 
CJP.O.S.  Line,  about  October  10. 

Tc  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  about  September  29. 

Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — M.  S.  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  about  October  10. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

U9I01,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8.  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914.  6 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commissi6n  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Comm issioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
represent. iti\ es  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 

B     B     Webb.    Canadian  Government    Trade  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Milesloner,  Reconqulata  No.  46.  Buenos  Commissioner,     vie     Carlo     Cattaneo,  2, 

(fable  Address,  Canadian.  Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

D  EL  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  O.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Coble  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Q,  n  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Calxa 
(P.O.  Rox)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  office,  Rua 
Congalves  Dlas  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 
E.  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,      Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
spent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chlsholm.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.   Stuart   Bleakney,    Canadian  Government 

Ti -ade  Commissioner,  e/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,  Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels. 

India. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Cal- 
cutta. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  60-B 
Main   street.    Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.   Egan,   Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wiigress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commlsioner,  78  Baslnghah  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing.  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzle,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millln,  Canadian  Government  Commercial 
Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Asent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chris- 
tianla.    Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Ad^ess,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry.  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Nassau,  Bahamas 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address.  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.        ... , 

Netherlands: 

Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama' 

Colombia*  Colon'  British  Consul 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

c       j     .  Peru: 

hcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt :  c   •  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India:  Switzerland' 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Intelligence. 

Uruguay : 

Italy:  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and   Newfoundland,    248   St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta,  India,  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 
Culler*  Act. 

Plretiir   I.i^lit   I  aspect  ion  Act. 
Gai  Inspection  Act. 
(ioM  mid  Silver  Marking:  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  mid  Snle  Act. 
l.ciid  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Tntd«  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking;  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV.  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  September  13,  1920.  No.  867. 


TRADE  INdXJIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  throughout  the  world  send  regularly  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  specific  inquiries  for  Canadian  products  received 
from  importers  in  the  countries  where  they  are  stationed.  These  trade  inquiries  are 
published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The 
addresses  of  inquiring  firms  and  full  particulars  are  also  .sent  promptly  every  week  to 
all  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  including  Toronto,  Mont- 
real, the  Maritime  Provinces,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  and  to  the  leading  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  addition  to  going 
regularly  to  these  commercial  organizations,  they  are  sent  every  week  to  a  number  of 
mercantile  export  agencies  who  handle  export  business  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  to  a  number  of  trade  journals.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  also 
sends  out  many  letters  every  week  to  manufacturers  calling  their  attention  to  trade 
inquiries  in  which  it  is  thought  they  may  be  specially  interested. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  does  not  receive  so 
many  direct  requests  for  addresses  of  Trade  Inquiries  as  it  would  receive  if  the 
addresses  were  not  being  communicated  to  manufacturers  in  so  many  different  ways, 
but  nevertheless  about  nine  thousand  requests  for  addresses  of  trade  inquiries  were 
received  last  year. 

In  many  cases  manufacturers  to  whom  trade  inquiries  are  sent  state  that  they 
cannot  immediately  accept  export  orders  on  account  of  pressure  of  home  orders,  lack 
of  materials,  shortage  of  coal  and  other  causes,  but  nevertheless  they  are  glad  to  get 
the  inquiries  and  file  them  for  future  reference.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  number  of 
firms  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  inquirers  and  in  a  great  many  cases  business 
connections  have  been  made  which  resulted  in  large  orders  being  secured  by  the 
Canadian  firms. 

BRITISH-CONTROLLED  JAM  PRICES. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  London, 
forwards  the  following  notice  regarding  jam  prices  issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Food : — 

The  Jam  (Prices)  Order,  1920,  which  had  previously  been  suspended  so  far  as 
relates  to  prices,  has  been  revoked,  but  the  important  provisions  of  the  order  relating 
to  constituents,  description  and  labelling  have  been  included  in  a  new  order— the  Jam 
(  Sales)  Order,  1920. 

The  new  order  includes  clauses  prescribing  the  minimum  water-soluble  extract 
and  relating  to  the  description  of  jam  made  from  more  than  one  variety  of  fruit. 
Containers  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  except  where 
the  jam  is  packed  in  usual  containers  with  a  net  content  of  one  pound,  2  pound-, 
3  pounds,  or  7  pounds,  the  guaranteed  net  weight  of  the  contents. 

The  clause  in  the  old  order  which  made  it  obligatory  on  retailers  to  display  a 
price-list  of  jams  does  not  appear  in  the  new  order.  This  alteration  was  made  after 
consultation  with  the  Fair  Trading  Council  (dam  Section),  which  body  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  trade  that  price  tickets  should  be  displayed  on  nil  jam  exposed  for 
sale. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram,  dated  September  8,  h;is  been  received  from  the  office 
»»t'  the  Canadian  Fruil  Commissioner.  Liverpool: — 

"  1,847  barrels  Canadian  apples  ex  steamship  Melita:  No.  1,  84s.  to  87s.;  No.  2, 
7 K  •  ;  G  No,   '.  W)s. ;  American  Wealthies,  84s.  to  85s.;  Maiden  Blush, 

£3s.j  Gravensteins,  90s.    all  slacks.    Californian  Gravensteins,  36s.  6d.  per 

box." 

BRITISH  SCHEDULE  OF  APPLE  PRICES  ISSUED  AUGUST  26. 

Mr,  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Governmenl  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has 

forwarded  the  following  notice  which  was  issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  on 

t ho  LHitli  August,  1020: — 

[  e  Food  Controller,  having  received1  representations  from  the  Government  of 

the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  to  the  size  of  the  barrels  to  be  used  for  Nova  Scotian 
3j  has  reconsidered  the  prices  fixed  on  the  occasion  of  sales  of  imported  apples 

by  the  tirst  owner  on  and  after  the  15th  November. 

The  following  schedule,  which  has  been  prepared!  in  consultation  with  the  Mill- 
's expert  advisers,  will  take  the  place  of  the  one  previously  issued.    This  change 

will  in  no  way  affect  the  maximum  price  of  lOd.  per  pound. 

IMPORTED  APPLES  FIRST  OWNER'S  PRICKS. 

Maximum  prices 

When  sold  in  packages.  at  the  rate  of 

s.  d. 

1.  Canadian    and    United    States    apples    sold    in    barrels  containing 

nor  less  than  120  pounds  Per  barrel        68  0 

2.  Canadian,   United   States   and   Australasian   apples   sold   in  cases 

containing  not  less  than  37  pounds  Per  case        21  6 

3.  Canadian.    United    States   and    Australasian   apples   sold    in  cases 

containing  not  less  than  40  pounds  Per  case        23  6 

4.  Any    variety    of    imported    apples    sold   otherwise    than   in  the 

package  mentioned  above  Per  cwt.        60  0 

No  additional  charges  may  be  made  for  any  package. 

LAUNCHING  OF  THE  NEW  "  EMPRESS  OF  CANADA." 

Ti!.\i)K  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasg  ,  Augnsl  IT.  L920. — The  latest  addition  to  the  C.P.O.S.  fleet  was  launched 
the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company's  works  at  Govan, — 
the  twinscrew,  geared,  turbine,  oil-fired  steamer  Empress  of  Canada.  This  vessel  has 
been  built  \<>v  -ervice  between  Vancouver  and  Japan,  China  and  Manila.  Of  course, 
I  -day  there  were  no  engines  in  place,  but  by  next  March,  the  latest  Empress  will  be 
readj  c.    She  will  make  a  pleasure  cruise  around  the  world  via  Suez 

ncouver,  and  by  the  end  of  June  or  July,  1921,  will  be  regularly  running  on 
the  Pacific  route. 

The  Empress  of  Canada  is  653  feet  in  length,  77  feet  9  inches  in  breadth,  53  feet 
in  depth  to  bridge  deck,  of  about  22,000  tons  gross  and  18  knots  sea  speed. 
She  will  carry  500  first-class,  100  second-class,  240  third-class,  and  930  Asiatic  steerage 
th  a  crew  of  about  550,  a  total  of  about  2,320.    She  is  the  largest  liner 
yet  built  by  the  Fairfield  Company. 

Th<  _  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Bosworth,  of  Montreal.  A 

»f  the  guests  niter  the  launching  ceremony  made  the  trip  from  Glasgow 
to  L  -  guests  of  the  C.P.O.S.  on  the  Empress  of  Britain,  which  has  now  been 

luxuriously  fitted  out,  and  the  boilers  changed  from  coal-burning  to  oil-burning,  after 
yeoman  -crvice  rendered  during  the  war  as  an  armed  cruiser  and  a  transport. 
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INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  OCEAN  TRAFFIC:  SOME  REASONS. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  August  18,  1920. — Interesting  comparisons  of  current  and  pre-war  costs 
of  building  and  operating  ocean  liners  were  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Fisher  in  an 
address  he  delivered  shortly  after  the  launching  of  the  C.P.O.S.  Empress  of  Cumuli 
yesterday.  The  figures  given  are  so  significant  and  striking,  and  the  address  of  the 
new  "  skipper "  of  the  C.P.O.S.  is  so  statistically  and  commercially  "  meaty,"  that 
Canadian  business  men,  particularly  those  interested  in  the  costs  of  ocean-borne 
traffic,  may  think  it  worth  while  to  peruse  a  brief  resume  of  the  figures  and  facts 
adduced. 

Sir  Thomas  Fisher  stated  that  the  Calgarian,  a  ship  built  by  the  Fairfield  Com- 
pany of  Govan,  Glasgow,  before  the  war,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Empress  of 
Canada,  cost  the  C.P.O.S.  £550,000.  He  believes  the  cost  of  the  Empress  of  Canada 
will  run  into  £1,700,000.  From  the  point  of  view  of  maintenance,  the  difference  is 
even  more  serious;  the  difference  between  a  ship  built  to-day,  and  one  built  before 
the  war  in  expenses  of  insurance,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital  involves  an 
additional  charge  on  every  round  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  of  £20,000.  So  far 
as  running  expenses  are  concerned,  the  round  trip  which  cost  before  the  war  £4,500 
now  costs  £24,000;  repairs  are  relatively  £1,700  and  £7,700;  provisioning  £3,000  and 
£8  000 ;  wages  £2,500  and  £9,000.  Increase  in  respect  of  the  accommodation  trans- 
ferred from  passengers  for  the  greater  comfort  of  the  crew  will  reach  £5,000  for  every 
round  voyage. 

His  startling  conclusion  is:  the  Empress  of  Canada  will  cost  £60,000  more  per 
round  trip  than  did  the  Calgarian  before  the  war. 

HOW  fares  have  risen. 

Roughly,  fares  across  the  Atlantic  have  risen  during  the  past  six  years  for  first 
class  from  £19  to  £50  10s;  second  class,  £11  to  £28;  and  third  class,  £6  10s.  to  £19. 
That  is  to  say  passenger  fares  have  been  increased  by  185  per  cent,  whereas  the  cost 
of  operating  a  ship  has  risen  by  not  less  than  350  per  cent.  That,  stated  Sir  Thomas 
Fisher,  is  a  position  which  can  exist  only  under  exceptional  circumstances.  There 
is  a  danger  of  "  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,"  and  unless  a  stop  is  put 
to  this  rise  in  steerage  fare — an  increase  which  the  speaker  most  severely  deprecated, 
— it  would  tend  toward  a  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  It  meant  that  there  must  be 
fewer  emigrants,  and  if  there  were  fewer  emigrants,  the  tendency  would  be  for  the 
Canadian  population  of  the  future  to  be  drawn  from  across  the  United  States  border 
instead  from  Great  Britain. 

Shipowners  and  shipbuilders  must  devise  some  means  of  getting  back  to  con- 
ditions under  which  less  extravagant  rates  can  be  offered  for  ocean  travel.  As  regards 
the  means  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished,  he  suggested:— 

1.  Combines  of  shipbuilders  such  as  had  been  brought  about  recently; 

2.  Improved  methods  of  standardization; 

3.  Some  reduction  in  shipbuilders'  profits. 

4.  Prompt  action  by  shipowners,  as  an  illustration  of  which  he  mentioned 
that  the  C.P.O.S.  had  cancelled  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Fairfield  Com- 
pany an  order  for  a  first-class  ocean  liner  and  substituted  for  it  one  for  an 
intermediate  liner ; 

5.  The  ultimate  adoption  of  internal  combustion  engines; 

6.  A  more  general  adoption  of  a  simpler  class  of  vessel  at  a  slower  speed. 

Roughly,  if  four  knots  were  knocked  off  an  Atlantic  liner — which  means  ;i  24- 
hours'  longer  voyage  on  a  20  than  on  a  24-knot  ship — it  would  be  a  saving  of  half  I  lie 
cost  of  the  coal  bill.  Incidentally.  Sir  Thomas  prophesied  that  ocean  liners  with 
internal  combustion  engines  will  be  produced  five  years  hence,  and  this  w<  uld  again 
halve  the  fuel  costs. 
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ACREAGE  OF  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

1  d  >n,  August  l!'.  L920.  A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  tlie  acreages  of  the  principal  crops  in  England  and  Wales  as  at  the  4th 
June  last,  compared  with  the  figures  for  L919,  to  be  as  follows: — 

1920.  1919.  Increase  Decrease 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres.    Percent.  Acres.  Percent. 

Total      artea.ne      under  all 

i*i*«M*i    1,1,1   Krass                         2'6.'519,340  28.747, 950'    228,610  0.9 


Arable  land   1 2.020,110       12,308,870    288.7&0  2.3 

Permanent  gran   14.499,230      14,439,08^0         60,150  0.4    — 


Wheat  

1.S77.000 

2.221.200 

Barley  

1.636,770 

1,509,720 

Oats  

2.267,100 

2,564,330 

Mixed  corn  

148,440 

142, 66<0 

Rye  

96,470 

106,1520 

Beans  

257,640 

284,630 

Peas  

165,120 

163,480 

Potatoes  

544,300 

4  75,3>S'0 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses — 

For  hav   

1.674,020 

1,501,250 

Not  for  hav  

774,280 

757,180 

127,050  8.4 
5,78<0  4.1 


1,640  1 
68,920  14 


172,770  11 
17,100  2 


344,200  15.5 
297,230        11.  '6 


10, '050  9.4 
26,990  9.5 


•  ommenting  on  the  above  statistics,  the  department  state  that  the  chief  features 
are  a  reduction  in  the  cereal  area,  and  an  increase  in  the  area  of  clover  and  rotation 
grasses  and  green  crops. 

The  acreage  under  wheat  is  344  000  acres  less  than  in  1919,  and  only  70,000  acres 
more  than  that  of  1!>14.  Oats  are  also  being-  cultivated  to  a  lesser  extent  than  last 
year,  but  the  total.  l\267,000  acres,  is  340,000  acres  greater  than  in  1914.  Barley, 
however,  occupies  127,000  acres  more  than  last  year,  the  present  being  the  largest 
acreage  since  1904. 

Bean-  show  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1919  acreage,  but  the 
area  under  peas  has  slightly  increased.  Potatoes  are  being  grown  to  a  greater  extent, 
crease  being  70,000  acres,  and  the  total,  apart  from  1918,  constitutes  a  record. 

CloveT  and  rotation  grasses  have  been  increased  by  190  000  acres  to  2,448,000 
acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  or  1,670,000  acres,  were  reserved  for  hay,  this  being 
an  ;el<l i r ii m  of  170,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  meadow  hay  was  also  increased,  and  the 
t"t;il  area  mown  for  hay  this  year  was  6,080,000  acres  compared  with  5,670,000  acres 
last  year. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Reporting  upon  the  live  stock  situation,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  state  that 
>us  decline  is  shown  in  the  total  number  of  cattle,  the  figures  being  only  5,547,- 

  against  6  1.94,000  in  1919,  a  reduction  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  the  smallest 

Dumber  recorded  since  1903.  The  decline  is  most  pronounced  in  young  cattle  under 
ear  "Id — of  which  the  number  was  exceptionally  high  during  the  war — and  the 
*  »tal  reduction  in  this  class  is  nearly  300,000  or  25  per  cent.  Cattle  above  two  years 
old  are  slightly  more  numerous,  while  cows  and  heifers,  though  reduced  by  about 

200,  I  to  2,350,000,  are  90,000  greater  than  in  1913,  so  that  there  is  ample  breeding 

stock  from  which  to  replenish  the  herds  of  the  country. 

The  figures  of  sheep  also  show  a  decline  of  11-5  per  cent  compared  with  last  year, 
hut  tl  of  pigs  is  the  highest  since  1916,  numbering  1,994,740. 
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THE  CANCELLATION  OF  ACCEPTED  EXPORT  ORDERS. 

The  British  consuls  in  those  countries  of  Spanish- America  where  Canada  has 
no  Trade  Commissioners  have  been  very  courteous  in  responding  to  the  letters  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  asking-  for  information  regarding  trade  opportunities.  In 
one  case  a  British  consul  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  putting  a  large 
Canadian  manufacturer  in  touch  with  a  purchaser  afterward  found  that  although 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  had  accepted  the  order  and  agreed  to  ship,  owing  to  the 
demands  of  the  home  market  the  Canadian  firm  cancelled  the  order.  The  customer 
in  South  America  had  made  arrangements  with  the  understanding  that  the  goods 
would  be  shipped,  and  was  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  the  failure  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  to  keep  his  contract.    The  British  consul  writes : — 

"  You  will,  I  think,  see  the  necessity  for  ensuring,  as  far  as  possible,  that  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  which  have  been  obtained  for  them  from 
foreigners  by  Government  machinery.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging  when  the  seller, 
who  has  the  most  to  gain,  is  the  one  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  scratch.  I  know 
that  manufacturers  have  many  difficulties  during  the  present  period  of  transition, 
and  no  doubt  the  particular  firm  in  question  at  the  time  of  their  first  application 
thought  that  they  would  be  able  to  supply.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  many 
inquiries  I  am  receiving,  if  it  were  possible  for  inquirers  to  state  what  is  their  posi- 
tion as  regards  delivery  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving  to  my  office,  both  in  work 
and  prestige." 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  make  a  success  of  export  trade  must  give 
the  same  attention  to  the  filling  of  contracts  for  export  business  as  they  do  to  home 
orders.  It  creates  a  very  bad  impression  of  Canadian  methods  when  orders  that  have 
been  accepted  are  cancelled. 

MARKET  FOR  CHAIR  PARTS  AND  DOWELS  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  August  3,  1920.— There  is  a  big  demand  in  the  north  and  midland 
counties  of  England  for  chair  parts  and  dowels.  In  the  past  years  Canada  appears 
to  have  exported  dowels  only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  turnery  being  left  to  the 
factories  on  the  British  side.  The  cost  of  labour  and  overhead  charges  have  advanced 
so  enormously  in  Great  Britain  since  the  end  of  the  war  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers may  now  find  it  easier  to  compete  with  the  British  turners.  At  any  rate,  if 
prices  of  turned  chair  parts  are  forwarded  to  this  office  they  will  be  placed  before  an 
influential  firm  in  Manchester  who  are  prepared  to  consider  quotations.  The  illus- 
trations accompanying  this  report  will  show  the  styles  acceptable.  As  the  latter 
are  numerous,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  give  as  comprehensive  an  idea  of 
them  as  possible 

With  regard  to  dowels,  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  Suites,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  smooth,  clean,  free  from  knots,  and  straight.  Birch  and  maple 
are  invariably  preferred  to  other  kinds  of  wood.  Sizes  run  from  ft  inch  to  1  inch 
Sjn  diameter  and  from  12  to  48  inches  in  length.  They  are  packed  (for  export  in 
bundles  ranging  from  200  to  500. 


PAPER  FROM  BAMBOO:   NEW  WEST  INDIAN  ENTERPRISE. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

Inquiries  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  by  British 
papermakers  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  bamboo  industry  in  the  Caribbean. 

Two  representatives  of  an  English  publishing  house  were  recently  in  Trinidad 
and  Grenada  for  the  purpose.  The  proprietors  of  this  house  started  to  plant  bamboos 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  Trinidad  in  1014.  They  have  established  a  plantation  of 
1,000  acres  in  one  district,  and  it  is  stated  that  very  shortly  a  plant  for  the  production 
of  paper  will  he  established  there.  In  every  West  Indian  colony  the  bamboo  plant  i-  to 
be  found,  and  the  people  of  Grenada  hope  that  -British  capitalists  will  he  induced  to 
develop  the  industry  in  that  island.    One  West  Indian  journal  says: — 

"If  paper  manufacture  can  be  brought  to  the  West  Indies  we  are  sure  that  a 

profitable  industry  will  spring  lip.     .     .     .    Band        may  soon  claim  its  own  as  a 

plant  of  value,  and  those  who  cultivate  it  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  every  tree 
they  now  possess." 


CANADIAN  GYPSUM  SHIPPED  TO  CUBA. 

Major  II.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  writes  that  previous  to  this  year  Cuba  bought  her  building  plaster  from  the 
Firms  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  shipped  crude  gypsum  to 
CTnited  States.    It  was  there  manufactured  into  building  plaster  and  shipped  to 
Cuba,  but  now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  firms  are  shipping  building  plaster 
Cuba.    On*-  Xovm  Scotia  company  recently  received  an  order  for  60,000 
barrels  of  building  plaster  from  Cuba.    This  firm  advertised  extensively  in  Spanish. 
The  Canadian  Oovfrnmfnt  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cuba  has  interested  himself  in 
an  endeavour  to  divert  this  trade  into  Canadian  channels. 
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SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Under  date  of  September  7,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  London,  England,  cabled  as  follows: — 

"  Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  Xo.  2 
Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds:  alsike  200  to  220  shillings,  timothy 
80  to  85  shillings,  red  clover  nominal." 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  alsike  in  London  would  be  42-9  cents  to 
47-1  cents  per  pound,  of  timothy,  17-1  cents  to  18-2  cents  per  pound  and  of  red 
clover  nominal. 

TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
VIII. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  GREECE. 

In  1867  there  was  only  one  kilometre  of  railway  in  Greece.  To-day  there  are 
1,694  kilometres  in  Old  Greece  and  620  kilometres  in  New  Greece,  or  a  total  length  of 
2,314  kilometres. 

Greece,  excluding  those  of  Macedonian,  has  seven  railway  companies  viz: — 

Piraeus- Athens-Peloponnesus  Railway  Company. 

The  Piraeus- Athens-Peloponnesus  Railway  Company  run  the  following  lines: 
(1)  Piraeus-Patras-Pyrgos-Olympia ;  Corinth-Mylos ;  Argos-Nauplia ;  Kavassilin- 
Kyllini-Loutra,  or  452  kilometres;  (2)  Myli-Calamata,  or  183  kilometres;  (3)  Pyrgos- 
Kyparissia-Meligala,  or  100  kilometres;  (4)  Diacofto-Calavryta,  or  23  kilometres. 

The  gauge  of  (1)  (2)  (3)  is  1  metre;  that  of  (4),  75  centimetres. 

Societe  des  Chemins  de  fer  Hellenique. 

The  second  most  important  railway  company  operated  from  the  viewpoint  of 
kilometres,  is  the  Societe  des  Chemins  de  fer  Hellenique.  Trains  are  run  from 
Piraeus  to  Platy  (482  kilometres)  and  from  Platy  to  Salonica  (36£  kilometres).  The 
gauge  is  4  feet  8£  inches. 

Tliessaly  Railway  Company. 

The  Thessaly  Railway  Company  run  the  following  lines:  (1)  Volo-Larissa-( Jalam- 
baka  (204  kilometres) ;  (2)  Volo-Lechonia  (13  kilometres) ;  (3)  Lechonia-Milies  (16 
kilometres).    The  gauge  of  (1)  is  1  metre;  that  of  (2)  and  (3),  60  centimetres. 

North  Western  Railway  Compmui. 

The  North  Western  Railway  Company  operate  3  lines  each  of  1  metre  gauge, 
viz:  (1)  Messolonghi-Agrinion  (47  kilometres);  (2)  Messolonghi-Kryoneri  (1(5  kilo- 
metres);   (3)  Katochi  branch  (11  kilometres). 

Allien  "Railway  Company. 

The  Attica  Railway  Company  work  the  two  lines  of  (1)  Athens-Laurium  (66 
kilometres);  (2)  Heraclion-Strophili  (7.}  kilometres)  of  1  metre  gauge. 
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Pyrgo8-(  \ifdcolon   liaihriifi  ( ioni ixuiy. 
The  Vyvn  >s  Cataeolon  Railway  Company  run  a  13-kilometre  lino  of  1  metre  gauge. 

Piraeus-Athens  Electric  Railway  Company. 

Ihe  PiraGUS- Athens  Klootrio  Kailwav  Company  operate  an  electric  railway  from 
US  i 1 i  Athens,  a  distance  of  10  kilometres.    The  gauge  is  4  feet  8£  inches. 

NOTES  OH  THB  RAILWAYS  OF  OLD  GREECE. 

Of  the  total  amount,  viz:  :MS  NJii  >,(>.">  I  dr.,  spent  in  constructing  these  lines  the 
Stat,   has  contributed  L48»450,715  dr..  and  private  companies  100,448,339  dr. 

Stat      as  ceded  the  operating  of  the  306  kilometres  of  the  Peloponnesus  line 
liich  was  built  by  the  Greek  Governmenl  to  the  Peloponnesus  Railway  Company. 
R<  ■  Qtlj  the  State  boughl  all  the  shares  of  the  Societe  des  Chemins  de  for  TTellenique, 
althou  lines  arc  operated  hy  the  company  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The 

State,  moreover,  bas  the  right  of  buying  up  the  other  lines  at  certain  future  dates 
which  have  been  determined  by  Convention. 

In  L914  the  Creek  railways  carried  12,353,619  passengers  and  407,358,739  tons  of 
fr<  ights.  The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  18,056,912  dr.,  in  1914,  as  against  11,004,000 
dr..  in  1!MH>. 

RAILWAYS  OF  MACEDONIA. 

The  railways  of  Macedonia  running  in  Greek  territory  are  as  follows:    (1)  Salo- 
V<    -Vienna  (Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  fer  Arientaux- Austrian)  ;  (2)  Uskub- 
ritza   (Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  fer  Orientaux-Austrian) ;    (3)  Salonica- 
French  company);  (4)  Salonica-Dedeagatch-Constantinople  (French  com- 
total  of  619-8  kilometres.    Their  gauge  is  each  1-44  metres.    The  first 
-  Greece  by  way  of  Dedeagatch  with  Constantinople,  while  lines  (2)  and  (3) 
link  up  with  the  Serbian  frontier  and  consequently  with  the  European  transcon- 
tal.     During  the  war  these  Macedonian  lines  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
lied  military  authorities,  but  in  all  probability  they  will  revert  to  State  owner- 
ship. 

FUTURE  CONSTRUCTION. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  being  contemplated  the  construction  of  additional 
ays,  some  L03  kilometres,  especially  intersecting  Old  Greece,  and  867  kilometres, 
the  new  provinces. 

PARIS-ATHENS. 

It  is  Imped  that  the  Orient  Express — the  train  de  luxe  from  Paris  via  Switzerland 
r  i  Milan,  Trieste,  Belgrade  and  Bucharest — will  shortly  connect  at  Belgrade  with  the 
Gr  ■•■!■:  train  from  Athens,  when  the  through  trip  from  Paris  to  Athens  will  be 
able  to  be  made  in  between  three  and  four  days. 

GREEK  ROADS. 

The  length  of  country  roads  existing  in  Old  Greece  amounts  to  about  5  500  kilo- 
metres, while  in  New  Greece  there  are  2,538-5  kilometres,  or  a  total  for  the  whole 
of  Greece  of  8,038-5  kilometres.  The  municipal  streets  of  Greece  are  estimated  at 
500  kilometres. 

POSTS,   TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  central  office  of  Greek  posts  and  telegraphs  is  situated  at  Athens  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.    The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  manages  almost  the 
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entire  network  including  the  cable  service.  The  State  only  superintends  the  line 
between  Larissa  and  Salonica.  Altogether  the  telegraph  system  includes  8,000  kilo- 
metres and  10,000  kilometres  of  wire. 

Athens  is  the  centre  of  the  Greek  telephone  system  and  is  connected  by  twenty 
lines  with  the  Piraeus  and  one  line  with  Patras. 

The  total  receipts  derived  from  posts  and  telegraphs  amounted  to  6,000,000  dr. 
in  1915. 

THE  MERCANTILE  FLEET  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  is  a  maritime  country  in  two  senses.  First,  because  of  her  very  long  coast 
line,  her  inhabitants  live  near  the  sea;  and  secondly,  because  possessing  a  special 
aptitude  for  sea-faring  the  Greek  developed  a  strong  merchant  marine  which  in  fact 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  building  up  Greek's  national  as  well  as 
economic  life.  This  development  has  been  continuous  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
(1837)  up  to  the  Great  War,  when,  after  Norway,  Greece,  according  to  population,  had 
the  strongest  merchant  marine.  At  the  close  of  the  former  period  Greece  possessed 
only  about  40  sailing  vessels  with  a  net  tonnage  of  4,000.  In  1875  she  had  28  steam 
vessels  (net  tonnage  8,240)  and  1.733  sailing  ships  (net  tonnage  347,847).  The  pro- 
gress which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  development  of  the  steam  merchant  marin^ 
is  reflected  in  the  following  statistics: — 


Steam 

Vessels. 

Year. 

No. 

Net  tonnage. 

Year. 

No. 

Net  tonnage. 

1875  

28 

8,240 

1911  

. .    .  .  343 

387,63  1 

1883  

..   ..  50 

24,160 

1912.  

....       34 8 

433,797 

1892   

. .    .  .  104 

61,092 

1913  

. .    .  .  389 

493.404 

1896   

.  .    .  .  107 

S'8,928 

1915  

....  474 

549,983 

1900  

. .    . .  122 

114,484 

1916  

....  433 

502.280 

1904   

. .  7.  201 

214,841 

1917..    ..  .. 

..    ..  331 

356,9  25 

1909   

. .    .  .  299 

290,54'0 

1918  

..    ..  225 

190.994 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  the  losses  to  the  Greek  mer- 
cantile marine  were  very  heavy  during  the  war,  caused  not  only  by  the  submarine 
campaign  of  the  Germans  but  also  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  by  the  sales  of  Greek 
steamers  abroad,  which  fetched  exorbitant  prices  to  their  owner-.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment gradually  came  to  realize  this  second  menace  and  prohibition  of  sale  was 
enacted  but  not  before  a  serious  blow  had  been  dealt  to  the  mercantile  fleet. 

With  regard  to  the  losses  sustained  by  Greece  through  the  war  itself,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Greece  lost  163  steam  vessels  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  406,383  or  came  fourth 
in  allied  losses,  being  preceded  by  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  France.  According  to 
Lloyd's  Register,  Greece's  total  decline  in  tonnage  between  June,  1014  (821,000)  and 
June,  1919  (291,000),  amounted  to  530,000  gross  tons,  or  a  falling  off  of  64-6  per 
cent,  which  puts  Greece  the  first  leading  maritime  nation  as  to  the  actual  loss  of 
tonnage  during  the  war. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine  situation  during  the  year  1919.  It  is  reported  in  recent  press  notices 
that  Greek  shipowners  purchased  last  year  81  vessels  of  265,460  tons  or  an  investment 
of  216,000,000  dr.  Of  this  number  20  were  vessels  of  more  than  8,000  tons,  6  were 
vessels  between  7,ooo  tons  arid  8,000  tons,  and  L2  wore  between  5,000  and  7,000  tons. 
The  rest  were  smaller  and  all  under  5,000  tons.  There  were  also  purchased  during 
1919,  38  sailing  vessels  equipped  with  auxiliary  motors.  Over  against  these  pur- 
chases Greece  lost  during  the  year  24  vessels  or  a  tonnage  of  32,900.  There  are  now 
on  order  for  Greek  buyers  18  new  vessels  of  a  complete  tonnage  of  124.800,  and  it  is 
further  reported  that  just  recently  an  important  Greek  shipowner  has  purchased  an 
American  steamer  of  17,000  tons. 
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REGENT  INCREASE  i\  SAILING  VESSELS. 

1'  is  interesting  to  notice  thai  the  number  of  Bailing  boats  belonging  to  the  Greek 
■  maxim  increased  considerably  after  L914,  when  instead  of  1,733  (347,847 
■  ne    existing  in  L876  the  number  had  fallen  oil  to  740  (72,608  tons).    The  figures 
Cor  is!,s  1914  i!'  are  given  hereunder; — 

No.  of  Sailing 


\  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1898   1,198  — 

1907  ,  <j  •••  1,045  — 

1909   980  226v093 

1811   760  101,459 

1913   7188  10  6,671 

li»14   740  72,608 

18] 5    884  107,467 

1917   907  121,634 

1118   88'6  116,8'89 

1819   917  111,408 


This  increase  since  L914  has  been  due,  first;  to  the  number  of  sailing  vessels 
which  became  Greek  after  the  acquisition  of  the  new  provinces,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
purchases  made  hy  Greek  shipowners  during  the  war. 

Greece's  principal  maritime  sphere  of  action  has  been  normally  in  the  Black 
sea  and  in  Near  Eastern  waters.  The  continual  movement  of  emigrants  to  North 
America,  however,  encouraged  the  establishing  of  transatlantic  lines,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  four  regular  vessels  on  this  route  which  during  the 
Balkan  wars  were  utilized  as  auxiliary  cruisers.  Very  important  also  was  the  service 
n  d  by  the  boats  in  the  Greek  coasting  trade,  some  33,500  tons  of  steamers  and 
136,500  tons  of  -ailing  vessels  being  so  engaged  in  pre-war  days.  The  bulk  of  this 
stal  trade  was  between  Piraeus,  Salonica,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  Patras  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  various  Greek  islands  on  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Piraeus 
;  nd  Salonica  are  largely  the  distributing  centres  for  Greece's  import  trade,  and  it 
:  estimated  thai  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  inward  trade  passes  through  these 
two  ports. 

Although  the  figures  above  quoted  proved  apparently  ample  carrying  tonnage 
for  pre-war  coastwise  trade,  the  reduction  of  the  mercantile  fleet  by  sinkings,  foreign 
purchases  and  chartering,  seriously  threatened  any  adequate  sea  communication 
between  the  different  ports  of  Greece.  It  was  principally  to  offset  this  shortage  of 
tonnage  and  to  provide  so  far  as  possible  a  regular  coastal  service  that  the  Greek 
Government  in  July,  1917,  created  a  special  department  known  as  the  High  Com- 
of  I  ran-ports,  which  took  over  on  time  charter  all  the  remaining  vessels 
previously  operated  by  the  various  Greek  steamship  companies.  The  work  of  the 
commission  has  been  gradually  extended,  and  it  is  under  its  direction,  e.g.  that  the 
Greek  vessels  have  been  plying  between  Greek  and  Canadian  ports  for  the  carrying 
f  I  Sanadian  commodities  to  Greece. 

In  concluding  this  resume  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  private  initiative  and  not 
Government  subsidizing  has  been  responsible  for  the  progress  attained  in  the  Greek 
mercantile  marine.  To  stimulate  further  this  progress  there  have  of  recent  years 
constructed  six  caulking  yards  in  Greek  ports,  of  which  two  are  situated  at  the 
Piraeus,  measuring  20-40  by  146  metres  and  15-601  by  102  metres  respectively.  More- 
over,  during  the  war  there  sprang  up  a  number  of  marine  insurance  companies,  which 
will  render  Greece  more  independent  of  foreign  insurance  societies,  to  which  the  ship- 
ised  to  pay  about  12,000,000  dr.  annually  in  premiums.  Another  indication  of 
progress  is  the  creating  during  the  war  of  a  special  bank  known  as  the  Maritime  Bank 
of  Greece,  whose  special  interest  will  be  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine  by 
1<  ans  and  other  special  banking  facilities. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  SHIPPING  IN  GREEK  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at 
Greek  ports  from  abroad  during  the  years  1916  and  1917  and  (2)  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  departing  from  Greek  ports  for  abroad : — ■ 

Arrivals. 

1916.  1917. 


Ports. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

St.  Nicholas  

....  23 

2,785 

92 

2,791 

Argostoly  

6,15'5 

1 

2,649 

....  6 

9,396 

2 

4,109 

O  U  O 

Zante  

.  .    .  .  9 

5,059 

— 

9,158 

2,302 

Salonica  

....  62 

113,196 

55 

75,383 

.  .    .  .  21 

14,187 

Corfu  

..  10 

13.976 

1 

224 

. .    .  .  15 

23,915 

4 

8,171 

Mytilene  

. .    .  .  12 

6,249 

12 

2,8'85 

. .    . .  56 

48,395 

11 

16.404 

. .    . .  303 

4'66,908 

69 

93  076 

.  .    .  .  4 

1,573 

.  .    .  .  8 

4,8*85 

Sam0-  

.  .    .  .  31 

5,589 

9 

2  948 

....  217 

13,863 

34 

15  832 

..  14 

6,582 

27 

O, t  I'D 

Chios 

.  .    .  .  3 

31 

4 

625 

..    ..  188 

69.044 

94 

Total 

.  .    .  .  1,004 

821,122 

424 

277  627 

Departures. 

....  19 

3,628 

31 

533 

.  .    .  .  8 

7,213 

1 

209 

Volo  

.  .    .  .  6 

9,438 

4 

3,243 

2 

4,200 

Zante  

.  .     .  .  17 

15,'552 

3 

3.146 

Candia  

13 

8,941 

12 

2,361 

Salonica  

35 

72,254 

27 

40,774 

Calamata  

.  .    . .  28 

35,835 

4 

80 

Corfu  

.  .   .  .  5 

5.469 

....  14 

22,418 

5 

10,799 

Mytilene  

.  .    .  .  8 

868 

7 

1,408 

..    ..  74 

133,821 

11 

14,049 

. .    . .  323 

404,863 

73 

91,783 

Preveza  

2 

224 

Rethymno  

.  .    . .  18 

9,109 

2 

89 

Samos  

..    ..  30 

6,255 

7 

84 

Syra  

. .   . .  134 

6,292 

15 

232 

. .    . .  17 

6,886 

12 

2,904 

Chios  

....  12 

559 

1 

1,96'S 

. .   . .  167 

99,126 

107 

86,604 

Total  

.  .    ..  932 

852,9'51 

322 

260,266 
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INTERNATIONAL  OHARAOTEB  OF  SHIPS    ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 

The  table  which  follows  illustrates  the  differenl  merchant  flags  which  entered 
ami  departed  from  Greek  port-  during  the  years  LM.6  and  1017: — 

.  1  rrivals. 


Greek  

English . .  . . 

Belgian..  .. 
French .  .    .  . 

Ku>  ptlan.t  . 
1  >anish .  . 
United  States 
Japanese . . 

Italian  

Spanish .  . 

Norwegian  •  • 

Dutch  

Roumanian .  . 
Swedish .  . 

Total   .  . 

Qreek  

English .  . 
Belgium .  . 

French  

Egyptian .  .  . 

Danish  

United  States. 
Japanese .  . 

Italian  

Spanish .  . 
Norwegian .  . 

Dutch  

Roumanian .  . 
Swedish    .  .  . 

Total..  . 


:l  o-  <»f  (  inrcc. 


N  iiiuhi 

r.  Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

522 

'5  27,3  04 

170 

14  0/622 

55 

50.lt;  7 

24 

35.425 

8 

8,468 

31 

8  0,952 

17 

12,354 

261 

193 

l 

86 

4!) 

7,473 

X 

2,806 

1 

2,157 

238 

1  1  6.250 

202 

82,320 

1 

737 

1,596 

1 

873 

24 

26,8-05 



1 

1,900 





1.004 

821,122 

4  24 

277,627 

Departures. 

545 

560,687 

146 

103,548 

53 

55,043 

32 

65,44  2 

5 

5,291 

29 

68,945 

19 

28,236 

3 

14  5 

2 

178 

1 

87 

5 

5,467 

1 

1  58  0 

2 

2^414 

260 

124,395 

111 

'00,014 

1 

737 

1 

873 

28 

29,217 

1 

1,900 

2 

218 

932 

8t5'2,9'51 

322 

260,226 

edomin 

ant  place  held  by  Italy  in 

the  trade 

GREEK 

AND  FOREIGN 

VESSELS. 

subjoined  statistics  indicate  the  respective  percentages  occupied  by  Greek 
-ii  vessels  in  the  inward  and  outward  movements  of  Greek  ports  for  the 
years  1915,  1916,  and  1917:— 

Number  of  Vessels. 
1915. 


Flag. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Arrivals — 

  49.29 

4'5.29 

4& .  3'5 

  50.71 

54.71 

53.65 

Departures — 

  51.87 

47.34 

48.22 

Foreign  

  IN.  1  3 

52.66 

51.78 

Total  arrivals  and  departures — 

  50.38 

46.35 

47.28 

  49.62 

53.65 

52.72 

1916. 

Arrivals — 

Greek  

..    ..  49.06 

66.38 

58.06 

Foreign  

  50.94 

33.62 

41.04 

Departures — 

Greek  

..  76.11 

64.35 

58.47 

  23.89 

33  .66 

41.53 
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Number  of  Vessels. — Continued. 


1915. 


Total  arrivals 

and 

departures — 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total . 

46 

.58 

66 

.35 

58.72 

53 

.42 

33 

.65 

41  .28 

1917. 

Arrivals — 

28 

.70 

52 

.74 

40.09 

71 

.  3  4 

47 

.  26 

59 . 91 

Departures — 

Greek 

43 

.79 

46 

.48 

45.37 

Foreign 

56 

.21 

53 

.52 

54.66 

Total  arrivals 

and 

rl  on o  vtnrpc:  

U  I  [  (  <  1 1  LUI  Co  

Greek 

34 

.44 

49 

.74 

1  &  .  6  D 

Forei  °*n 

65 

.56 

50 

.26 

3  1.00 

Net  Tonnage 

1915. 

Flag. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Arrivals — 

Greek 

50 . 

49 

32 

16 

32.46 

4'9. 

51 

67. 

84 

67.54 

Departures — 

Greek.  .  . 

41. 

85 

34. 

01 

34.10 

Foreign ,  . 

58. 

.15 

65. 

99 

65.90 

Total  arrivals 

and 

departures — 

Greek 

46. 

.70 

33. 

12 

33.31 

Foreign .  . 

53. 

.30 

66. 

,8'8 

66.69 

.Arrivals  

1916. 

Greek 

60. 

90 

64  . 

30 

64  .  22 

Foreign .  . 

39. 

.  10 

35. 

,70 

35.78 

Departures — 

Greek.  .  . 

67, 

.76 

65 

.70 

65.73 

Foreign.  . 

32 

.24 

34 

.30 

34.27 

Total  arrivals 

and 

departures — 

Greek .  .  . 

67. 

85 

65. 

01 

64.99 

Foreign.  . 

36 

.15 

34 

.99 

35.01 

Arrivals — 

1917. 

Greek 

54 

.36 

50 

.48 

50.65 

Foreign.  . 

•4'5 . 

64 

49. 

52 

49.35 

Departures — 

Greek .  .  . 

53 

.37 

39 

.39 

39. 7S 

Foreign .  . 

46 

.83 

60 

.61 

60.22 

Total  arrivals 

and 

departures — 

Greek .  .  . 

53 

.99 

4'5 

.07 

45.39 

Foreign .  . 

36. 

01 

54. 

93 

54.61 

ANCHORAGE  DUES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sums  paid  by  steamers  of  various  nationalities  for 
light  and  anchorage  dues  for  the  years  1910,  1913,  and  1914: — 


1910.  1913.  1914. 

Flag.  Dr.         ,        Dr.  Dr. 

British   403,534  339.573  458,786 

Greek   394,546  460,20'0  498,033 

Austrian   333,006  477,637  222,177 

German   167,708  173,994  156,0S'0 

French   129,119  114,967  61,223 

Italian   125,261  170,033  163,155 

Dutch   51,833  50,899  42,516 

Russian   46,105  121.714  23.4S6 

Belgian   32,877  25.S11  23,706 

Swedish   24.741  10,082  11.439 

Norwegian   23,161  33,053  33,901 

Spanish   13,250    — 

Roumanian   11.985  22.349  21,829 

Turkish   7,780  5,112  272 

Danish   6,321  3,508  7,5S'6 

Bulgarian   5,324  6,969  194 

American   427  448  12,606 

Persian       2.134 


Totals   1,776,978        2,016.349  1.739,123 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L,  D.  Wilgress. 
X 

THE  TIMBER  INDUSTRY. 

total  forested  area  of  Greater  Roumania  is  about  18,750,000  acres  divided?  by 
provinces  as  follows: — 

Acres. 

Old    Kingdom   6,820,00'0 

Transylvania   5,50'0,000 

Maranmivsli   1,700,000 

Banal   1,500,000 

Crtaalana   1,420,000 

Bucovina   1,100,000 

Bessarabia   710,000 

Total   18,750,000 


The  mosl  important  forests  arc  those  of  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and  Transylvania.    Beech  forests  occupy  the  greatest 
area,  followed  by  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple  and  birch  trees  are  frequent  among  the  decidu- 
rests,  while  on  the  higher  slopes  there  are  mostly  pines  and  other  trees  of  the 
Tous  species.    The  following  table  shows  the  division  by  provinces  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  forests: — 

Beech.  Oak.  Pine. 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

Old    Kingdom   2,400,000  2,800,000  1,490,'0'00 

Transylvania   2,750,000  995,0'0O  1,867,000 

Banal   1.012..500  2'55,000  32,500 

Crishiana  and  Maramuresh  .  .  .  .  1,645,000  962.500  547.500 
Bucovina   747,000    372,500 

I       Qumber  of  saw  mills  in  Old  Roumania  in  1912  was  71,  employing  12,000 
.111,  while  the  cutting  of  logs  and  their  transport  to  the  mills  afforded  occupa- 
other  50,000  workmen.    Most  of  the  saw  miils  were  controlled  by  14  corn- 
large  capital.    A  ustro- 1 1  nngarian  capital  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  develop- 
•    if  the  timber  industry  of  Roumania.    The  most  important  company  was  the 
So   '  ,('  pour  Exploitation  de  forets  "  (Goetz  &  Co.)  of  Budapest.    The  total  capital 
ested  in  the  industry  before  the  war  amounted  to  over  $13,000,000.    The  forests 
belonging  to  the  private  companies  amounted  to  3,750,000  acres.    A  large  part  of  the 
total  production  of  timber  was  shipped  abroad,  the  following  being  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  export  in  1913: — 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cubic  Metres.  $ 

Pine  logs   203,658  572,100 

Construction  timber,  staves   160,198  3,770,912 

Construction  wood,  planed   106  2,758 

Furniture  and  cabinet  wood,  ready   but  not 

adiusted   1.303  79,279 

Furniture  and  cabinet  wood,  carved   29  29.206 

Firewood  (tons)  19,088  49,327 

The  total  value  of  the  timber  export  in  1913  was  approximately  $4,700,000,  shipped 
chiefly  to  Austria-Hungary,  Egypt,  Holland  and  Turkey. 

Tn  order  to  preserve  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country  and  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  climale,  the  Roumanian  Government  has  passed  stringent  laws  against  the  cut- 
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ting  <k>wn  of  forests  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  lands.  Reforestation 
was  also  commenced  to  make  good  the  wastage  done  by  ruthless  exploitation  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  outbreak  of  the  war  30,000  acres  had  been  reforested 
by  the  Government. 

In  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and  Maramuresh,  the  timber  industry  is  developed  to 
a  great  extent  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces.  In  Transylvania  there  are  51  saw  mills  employing  10,137  workmen  and 
utilizing  a  motive  power  of  over  9,000  horse-power.  The  export  of  wood  products 
from  Bucovina  amounted  in  1913  to  334,690  tons,  and  the  timber  industry  affords 
employment  for  over  27,000  workmen.    In  the  province  of  Maramuresh  there  are 


Timber  Rafting  in  Roumania. 

7  saw  mills  employing  1,660  men,  and  in  Crishiana  10  saw  mills  give  employment  for 
4,300  workmen.  Wood  products  were  exported  from  these  provinces  before  the  war 
especially  to  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  is  developed  in  Roumania  to  a  fairly  consider- 
able extent.  Old  Roumania  was  practically  self-supporting  before  the  war  in  regard 
to  most  lines  of  paper,  only  certain  specialities,  such  as  letter  paper,  blotting  paper, 
wallpaper,  water-marked'  paper,  bond  paper,  porcelain  papers,  requiring  to  be  imported 
from  abroad.  The  tariff  protection  on  paper  amounted  to  from  24  to  46  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  an  export  of  cellulose  from  Roumania 
amounting  in  1913  to  3,619  tons  valued  at  $164,991.  At  the  time  of  the  German 
occupation  there  were  seven  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  operation  and  one  mill  under 
construction.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  industry  was  approximately  $5,000,000 
and  the  total  motive  power  employed  amounted  to  9,000  horse-power.  The  quantity  of 
pulnvood  consumed  by  the  mills  of  Old  Roumania  in  1913  was  75.000  tons.    The  Dro- 
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taction  >'-f  tu-u sprint  paper  in  1  hat  year  was  5,654  ions  valued  at  $468,147^  out  of  a 

total  product  inn  of  papers  of  all  kinds  of  1T,S<)()  tons  valued  at  $2,110,303. 

At  the  presenl  time  only  four  paper  mills  are  in  operation  and  there  is  an  acute 
Bhortage  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  newsprint. 

In  Transylvania  there  are  six  paper  and  pulp  mills  utilising  a  motive  force  of 
-.M:'  liorse-power  and  affording  employmenl  for  L,64&  men. 

Tin:  FLOUR-MILLING  BUSINESS. 

\:  >tl  1  r  Roumanian  industry  which  contributed  (•>  the  total  export  from  the  Old 
Kingdom  before  the  war  is  thai  of  flour-milling.  This  industry  developed  rapidly 
during  the  <i\  years  preceding  the  war.  In  L914  the  number  of  flour  mills  was  98, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  i'./.OO  tons  per  21  hours.  Braila  and  Galatz  were  the  chief 
Centres  of  the  industry,  the  total  capacity  of  the  mills  in  these  cities  being  over  1,000 
tons  a  day.    The  total  capital  invested  in  flour-milling  amounted  prior  to  the  war 

 •    The  tariff  protection  against  imported  flour  ranged  about  35  per 

cent  ad  valorem.  In  addition  to  the  mills  operated1  by  machinery,  there  are  a  great 
many  small  mills  throughoul  the  country  which  belong  to  the  peasants.  In  the  Old 
Kingdom  corn  i-  chiefly  ground"  by  the  peasant  mills,  except  in  the  Dobrudja  where 

t  ia  the  chief  grain  milled.  A  number  of  the  peasant  mills  are  operated  by  oil 
engines. 

A.bou1  one-fifth  of  the  flour  produced  by  the  machine  mills  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
was  shipped  abroad  in  1013,  the  total  export  amounting  in  this  year  to  130,000  tons 
valued  at  1  <  1  ooo.  The  greater  part  went  to  the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  70,000 
Roumania.    dp  to  thai  date  a  commercial  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  prevented  the 

rwo  kinds  of  flour  are  milled  in  Roumania.  That  made  from  Wallachian  wheat, 
grown  "Ti  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  is  of  poor  quality  though  cheap.  The  best  flour 
is  that  made  from  the  strong  red  wheat  grown  in  Moldavia.  This  flour  is  considered 
to  be  equal  to  the  chief  Hungarian  brands. 

In  Transylvania  there  were  21  machine  flour  mills  in  1913  and  in  the  Banat  39, 
for  the  most  part  of  larger  size  than  those  in  Transylvania.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  flour  mills  in  the  other  new  territories  of  Roumania. 

SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

B(  Lgian  <';ipital  was  most  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  Old  Roumania.  This  industry  sufficed  to  supply  practically  all  the  sugar  require- 
ments of  the  country  before  the  war.  The  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  Roumania 
in  1913  was  38  000  tons,  or  about  10  pounds  per  head  of  population.  There  were  five 
sugar  factories  in  1914  which  utilized  as  rawT  material  sugar  beets  grown  in  the 
country.  Approximately  35,000  acres  were  cultivated  with  sugar  beets  yielding  a  crop 
of  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  a  year.  During  the  war  one  sugar  factory  was 
destroyed.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar  in  Roumania,  necessitat- 
ing heavy  importations  from  abroad.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acreage 
-own  to  beetroot  has  appreciably  diminished.    A  Belgian  syndicate  is  now  making  the 

ssary  arrangements  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Roumania. 

In  the  territories  of  Greater  Roumania,  which  were  formerly  Hungarian,  there 
are  seven  sugar  factories,  and  in  Bucovina  three.  Sugar  beets  were  also  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Bessarabia  for  supplying  the  factories  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  sugar  industry. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

The  industries  outlined  above  were  practically  the  only  Roumanian  industries, 
which  were  capable  of  supplying  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  country  before  the 
war.    Th^re  was  a  considerable  development  of  manufacturing  industry  in  general 
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prior  to  1914,  but  the  output  in  most  lines  only  satisfied  a  small  proportion  of  home 
demand. 

It  is  only  after  1886  that  manufacturing  industry  acquired  an  importance  in 
Roumania.,  Up  to  that  date  a  commercial  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  prevented  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation,  but  with  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty  the  policy 
of  the  encouragement  of  national  industries  was  put  into  force.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  marked  development  in  manufacturing,  especially  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  war.    As  an  example  there  may  be  first  given  the  textile  industry. 

In  1913  there  were  13  woollen  mills  in  Old  Roumania  with  an  annual  produc- 


A  Roumanian  Village. 


tion  valued  at  $3,000,000.  About  half  the  raw  material  utilized  was  home-grown  wool, 
the  finer  qualities  being  imported  from  abroad.  For  this  reason  the  woollen  goods 
produced  by  the  mills  were  of  the  coarser  grades,  the  superior  qualities  being  imported 
to  greater  advantage  from  foreign  countries.  The  cotton  mills  of  Old  Roumania 
numbered  15  in  1913.  the  output  in  that  year  being  10,000.000  yards  of  cotton 
tissues  val/ued  at  $2,200,000  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  total  import.  There- 
were  no  spindles  in  the  country  and  all  the  cotton  yarn  had  to  be  imported  from 
abroad.  The  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine  was  carried  on  in  six  factories  with  an 
output  of  about  1,300  tons  a  year.  In  Transylvania  the  textile  industry  is  fairly 
important,  there  being  15  milk  weaving  woollen  cloth  and  7  cotton  and  linen  mills. 
The  town  of  Brashov  is  an  important  textile  centre.  The  Banat  has  also  a  number  of 
textile  factories,  but  the  other  new  territories  of  Greater  Roumania  have  no  mills  of 
importance. 

Considering  the  large  importation  of  all  kinds  of  metal  goods,  the  metal  indus- 
try in  Roumania  is  not  important.  The  largest  eompany  is  that  known  as  the  "Vul- 
can,'' which  has  engineering  works  and  manufactures  machinery,  forgings  and  tank  cars. 
There  is  a  dockyard  at  CJalatz  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  repair  work  to  steamers. 
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rhe  most  important  branch  of  the  Roumanian  metal  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  cans  aii.l  receptacles  for  the  oil  companies,  there  being  eight  factories  engaged  in 
this  *  >rk.  The  engineering  works  and  repair  shops,  including  those  of  the  oil  com- 
pai  es,  numbered  36  in  L913  with  an  annual  output  of  machines  and  castings  valued 
£4    10,000.    l'ii.  capita]  invested  in  these  works  was  nearly  $3,000,000.   The  produc- 

•     I      :   w  it.  naiU    rivet-,  etc.,  was  carried  on  in   11   factories  representing  a  capital 

.    Phe  production  of  mOSl  of  these  lines  was  before  the  war  sufficient  for 

r  a]  consumption,  but  iron  rope,  screws  and  holts  were  imported  from  abroad 
argi   quantities.    Galatz  was  'he  most  important  centre  of  the  Roumanian  iron 

Industry. 

I  |  i    pr  duction  of  cement  in  Old  Kmunania  amounted  before  the  war  to  144,000 

year,  the  greater  part  being  manufactured  in  the  Prahova  valley.    In  Tran- 
sylvania there  are  two  cement  works.    'The  canning  industry  of  Old  Koumania  has 
production  of  1,000  tons  of  vegetables,  4,000  tons  of  fruits,  2,100  tons  of  fish, 
a  of  meats.    Bessarabia  has  also  a  considerable  industry  in  the  canning 

of  fruit-. 

PRESENT   POSITION    OF   ROUMANIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The   chief   fuel   of   the   industries  of   Roumania   is  petroleum  residues,  which 
accounted  for  about  half  of  the  total  combustible  used  before  the  war.    In  1913  there 
was  imported  into  Roumania  370,000  tons  of  coal  and  55.000  tons  of  coke.  (Great 
Bril  lin  supplied  L73,000  tons  of  coal  and  2(>,000  tons  of  coke.)    At  the  present  time 
tories  are  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  petroleum  residue,  owing  to  the 
transport  erisi>.    A  Large  quantity  of  coke  was  obtained  last  year  (1919)  from  Czecho- 
:ia.    The  Germans  during  their  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  Roumania  despoiled 
greal  many  .if  the  factories  of  their  equipment,  transporting  the  machinery  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria.    The  chief  industrial  centres  of  Old  Roumania  were  Bucharest, 
Prahova  valley.  Gaiatz  and  Jassy.    The  last  two  were  the  only  important  centres 
which  were  not  under  German  occupation  from  the  end  of  1916  to  the  spring  of  1918. 
fa  tories  a;  Azuga,  Bushteni  and  other  places  in  the  Prahova  valley  suffered 
[y  from  bombardment  during  the  German  advance,  so  that  even  the  buildings 
:,   destroyed.    Galatz  also  suffered  from  bombardment  during  the  war.    A  Depart- 
Reconstruction  was  appointed  in  1919  to  purchase  machinery  and  equipment 
•  r  refitting  the  factories  most  necessary  for  national  purposes.     Spare  parts  for 
machines  were  purchased  from  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia.    A  company  has  also 
tly  been  formed  for  supplying  equipment  and  materials  required  for  refitting  the 
Besides  the  reasons  outlined  many  factories  with  equipment  intact  are 
unable  to  operate  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  raw  material.    This  applies  par- 
ticularly  to  the  textile  industry.    It  is  thus  seen  that  most  of  the  factories  in  Old 
are  idle  at  the  present  time, — and  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  pro- 
ductioD  in  most  bin-  of  manufacturing  industry  can  be  brought  up  to  the  pre-war 
standard.    Openings  for  Canadian  trade  are  presented  in  the  supply  of  machinery 
and  other  equipment  for  the  factories  requiring  to  be  refitted. 

BRITISH  SUPPLIES  OFFERED. 

A  -  mmunication  has  been  received  by  the  British  Senior  Trade  Commissioner 
b  (  anada  from  a  British  firm   of  telephone,  telegraph   and   signalling  engineers, 
stating  that  they  have  available  for  export  a  surplus  stock  of  telegraph  apparatus, 
and  railway  signalling  apparatus  and  electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances, 
•  -hey  will  be  pleased  to  quote  against  definite  inquiries  from  interested  mer- 
chants or  importers  in  Canada. 

Good  deliveries,  in  particular,  can  be  given  of  electric  heating  appliances. 
Further  particulars  and  prices  may  be  obtained  from  the  British  Senior  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 24S  St.  James  street,  Montreal. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egax. 


X. 

In  this  week's  instalment  of  his  report  on  the  imports  of  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Egan  concludes  his  review  of  wood  and  the  manufactures  of  wood.  In  next  week's 
issue  he  will  deal  with  the  paper  trade  of  South  Africa. 


South  African  Sawmills. 

The  sawmills  and  joinery  works  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  increased  in 
number  from  the  year  1915,  when  there  were  56  establishments,  to  126  in  1918.  The 
total  value  of  materials  used  in  these  plants  in  1918  was  $'2,762,200,  of  which  $764,400 
was  imported.  The  bulk  of  South  African  material  used  was  rough  timber,  which 
was  valued  at  $1,060,025.  With  anything  like  normal  shipping  conditions  there  will 
be  a  big  increase  of  imported  material  used  at  these  plants.  It  was  the  shortage  of 
overseas  material  that  necessitated  the  use  of  South  African  timbers,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  been  used  for  years. 

The  $2,762,200  worth  of  material  handled  by  the  126  sawmills  and  joinery  works 
in  1918  resulted  in  a  total  value  manufactured  of  $4,594,700. 

Some  of  the  several  articles  manufactured  were:  rough  sawn  timber,  $1,159,600; 
furniture  wood,  $54,700;  wagon  cart  wood,  $218,000;  mining  props  and  poles,  $415,450; 
sleepers,  $82,300;  building  and  joinery  work,  $304,100;  and  box  shooks  (already 
referred  to),  which  was  over  $600,000. 


Casks — Wood. 

The  demand  for  staves  is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  The  total  imports  last 
year  were  to  a  value  of  $82,850,  60  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  year  1918  was  the  reverse,  Portugal  shipping  $41,125  out  of  a  total  value 
of  $59,000.  Other  countries  securing  some  fair  share  of  this  trade  are  the  United 
States,  Erance,  Norway,  and  British  Guiana.  For  the  year  ending  1918  the  South 
African  cooperage  industry  manufactured  12,873  kegs  and  17,993  casks. 


Staves. 

As  with  casks,  there  is  a  limited  supply  compared  with  demand.  The  require- 
ments are  larger  now  than  in  1913,  when  533,375  staves  were  imported,  while  last 
year  the  imports  were  only  217,239  staves.  The  great  bulk  of  this  trade  is  from  the 
United  States. 

Canada  shipped  in  1915,  36,-142  staves,  and  in  1916  the  total  shipped  was  24,781, 
the  two  forowing  years  blank,  and  last  year  6,000  were  shipped. 

Handles. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                                                 191.000  $100,975  +    $  9.975 

Canada                                                                                        1.600  19.850  +  18.250 

United  States  :                56.200  59,730  +  3.530 

United  Kingdom   1  ' 

Germany  


1.450    —  1.450 


N01 


1,435  4-  1,435 


The  maple  handle  for  pickaxe  and  other  tods  is  now  considered  more  favour- 
ably than  in  191.'i  and  previous  years.  The  demand  is,  of  course,  for  hickory  handles, 
but  a  real  good  trade  Could  he  worked  Up  for  the  maple  handle  if  prices  ranged,  say. 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  hickory. 
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Both  the  pickaxe  and  axe  handles  Bel]  in  the  86-inch  size,  and:  the  tool  or  hammer 
handles  are  Bold  in  12-inch,  14-ineh,  15-inch,  L6-inch,  18-inch,  24-inch,  30-inch, 
36-inch,  and  42-inch,  The  Inmost  seller  is  in  the  14- inch,  the  next  best  seller  is  the 
36-inch,  and  t hf  medium  sellers  are  the  L2-inch,  L6-inch,  and  18-inch;  the  others  are 
usually  sorting  up  quantities  only. 

In  the  tool  or  hammer  handles,  the  trade  here  require  that  the  heads  of  all 
handles  from  12  inches  to  L6  inches  shall  be  L|  inch  l>v  1  inch;  from  18  inches  to  24 
inches,  Lf  inch  by  t|  inch;  from  o(>  inches  to  'M  inches,  XI  inch  by  1:}  inch;  and 
42  inches,  1  i  inch  by  1 .}  inch. 

A.9  to  broom  handles,  these  are  sold  in  the  maple  and  birch  and  other  soft  woods, 
are  a  f< m  tapered  handle-  imported,  bu1  the  greal  bulk  are  the  even-size  handle 
ill  the  full  length,  of  which  seme  are  50  inches  long,  but  the  biggest  seller  is  in  42 
aches;  both  lengths  are  usually  imported  in  sizes  1  inch  by  las  inch,  1£  inch  and 
1}  inch,  not  tapered. 

There  is  also  seme  s.de  for  hoe  and  fork  handles,  usually  54  inches  long;  these 
must  be  hickory  or  maple. 

Wood  Manufactured,  n.o.d. 

I  Not  Handles,  Boxes,  Casks,  Staves,  Doors  or  Frames). 

Value.  Value.  Decreas  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 


Total  for  Union   $270,0010  $320,375  +  $  50,375 

...,!:»   5.300  106,0.90'  +  100,79'0> 

United  States   55,400  163,450  +  108,050 

United  Kingdom   78,800  35,940  —  42,0'50 

Russia   33,000.  95  —  32,905 

Sweden  -  32,,000  2,830  —  30,170 

Germany   21,200    —  21,200 

Norway     8,925  +  3,926 

Japan                                                                            j   3,870  +  3,870 


On  ibis  import  Canada's  trade  has  increased  each  year  since  1913,  but  last  year's 
trade  is  mere  than  double  the  best  of  any  previous  year.    Included  in  this  entry  are 
mouldings  for  building  purposes,  composition  wallboards,  woodenware,  washboards, 
ilders.  all  of  which  have  been  increased;  the  big  increase,  however,  is  on  the 
wallboard  and  washboards. 

Wood  Sleepers. 

The  imports  of  sleepers  for  merchandise  credit  will  average  annually  about 
rily.  For  South  African  Government  Stores,  pre-war  the  imports  averaged 
$1,51  0,   This  account  for  last  year  was  $591,460. 

An -trali a  holds  the  great  bulk  of  this  trade,  with  her  export  of  hardwood 
(jarrah),  suitable  for  this  country.  If  Canadian  creosoted  sleepers  could  be  offered 
at  a  price  which  would  allow  a  fair  comparison,  allowing  for  renewals  and  shorter 
life  of  the  sleeper,  there  are  big  possibilities,  and  the  railway  management  are  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  good  try  out. 

Furniture. 


Total  for  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  . 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Sweden  

Japan  

Italy  

France  

Holland  

China  


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$1,41 1,000 

$662,775 

—$748,225 

66,500 

113,675 

+  48,175 

196,000 

232,200 

+  37,200 

903,000 

.213,575 

—  6iS9.425 

112,000 

1,59-0 

—  11-0.410 

21,200 

9,765 

—  10,435 

14,3'00 

22,125 

+  7,825 

8,700 

1,640 

—  7,060 

3,400 

2,280 

—  1,220 

3,0<00 

1,26.0 

—  1.740 

22,475 
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Under  this  heading,  which  does  not  include  metal  beds,  wood  beds  or  school  and 
church  furniture,  there  has  been  a  big  development  in  manufacture  in  South  Africa 
since  the  year  1910.  The  following  comparative  figures  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
Canadian  furniture  trade,  and  the  engineering  plant  which  turns  out  machinery  for 
this  industry. 

In  1915  there  were  100  furniture  factories  in  South  Africa;  this  had  increased  to 
145  factories  in  1918. 

To  producers  and  dealers  in  woods-  suitable  for  furniture  manufacturing  and 
manufacturers  of  metal  goods  for  the  furniture  trade,  the  following  will  also  be  of 
interest. 

In  the  year  1915  the  value  of  materials  used  in  these  100  South  African  factories 
was  $1,233,800,  of  which  $1,190,000  was  imported.  In  the  year  1918  the  value  of 
materials  used  in  145  factories  was  $2,212,300,  of  which  $1,989,900  was  imported. 

The  total  value  of  articles  produced  in  1915  was  $2,523,400',  and'  in  1918  the  value 
produced  was  $4,473,500.  Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade  in  furniture  is  mostly 
on  chairs  and  tables.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  all  other  kinds  of  furniture, 
but  in  the  knock-down  state,  and  in  many  cases  the  demand  is  in  the  white,  so  that 
they  may  be  finished  here. 

The  import  of  wood  beds  is  very  small;  the  total  for  last  year  was  $18,300,  the 
United  States  shipping  $13,170,  the  United'  Kingdom  $4,850,  and  very  small  amounts 
from  Sweden  and  India. 

In  school  and'  church  furniture  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  make 
the  real  effort  which  is  warranted  by  the  trade  in  South  Africa. 

Representation  is  essential,  because  as  a  rule,  tenders  are  called  for  on  short 
notice  and  according  to  architects'  plans  and  specifications. 

This  does  not  permit  of  sending  on  of  plans  for  the  manufacturers'  estimates, 
so  the  agent  must  have  in  hand  data  of  all  kinds  to  enable  him  to  estimate  the  cost. 

A  well-finished'  catalogue  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  for  this  class  of  trade. 
With  the  catalogue  for  this  trade,  particulars  as  to  f.o.b.  cost,  Canadian  ports  on  each 
line  illustrated,  if  possible  a  c.i.f.  landed  South  African  port  cost  would  be  much 
better.  This  requires  the  closest  approximate  shipping  weights  and  measurements, 
packed  for  export. 

Circular  seating  is  in  great  favour  with  the  Dntch  Reformed  Church  congrega- 
tions. Although  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  imports  most  of  his  raw  material, 
the  United'  Kingdom  has  always  held  the  bulk  of  the  church  and  school  furniture 
trade. 

Organs  and  Harmoniums. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Decrease 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1918. 
Number. 

1919. 
Number. 

or 

Increase 

1918. 
$ 

1919. 
$ 

Increase. 
$ 

Total  for  Union  

230 

697 

+  4  67 

12,6*00 

52,400 

+  39,800 

4 

176 

+  172 

190 

11,9815 

+  11,795 

United  States  

98 

362 

+  264 

4,470 

20,700 

+  16,230 

United  Kingdom  

101 

133 

+  32 

7,425 

IS, 400 

+  10,975 

26 

11 

—  15 

4  90 

670 

+  180 

1 

—  1 

25 

+  25 
+  480 
+  74 

13 

+  13 

48<0 

2 

+  2 

74 

The  record  as  given  in  the  above  table  refers  to  191&  instead  of  1913.  because  the 
number  of  instruments  imported  are  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  191S,  and 
because  organs  and  pianos  were  made  a  separate  entry  for  the  first  time  in  that  year. 
In  1913  all  musical  instruments  were  bulked  under  the  one  heading. 

The  organ  and  piano  figures  of  trade  are  shown  here  on  account  of  the  preceding 
items  in  reference  to  furniture. 

The  Canadian-made  organ  has  established  a  very  high  reputation  in  South  Africa 
for  value  in  both  the  low-priced  and  the  higher-priced  Instruments.    The  packing  for 
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Kp  >rt  is  also  highly  commended  by  importers  in  South  Africa.  Out  of  the  hundreds 
<»t  interviews  with  the  trade  in  the  past  seven  years,  there  has  only  been  one  com- 
plaint in  this  respect. 

All  thai  ts  required  for  an  increase  of  Canada's  trade  is  an  offer  of  more  regular 
deliveries,  remembering  also  thai  the  bulk  sale  is  on  the  cheaper  instruments  sold  by 
the  wholesale  jobber  and  not  by  the  musical  instrument  dealers. 

Pianos. 

(.Quantity.  Quantity.  I  heroaso  Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

L918.  1919.           or  1918.  1919.  Increase. 

Number.  Number.  Increase  $  $  $ 

ToUU  for  Union                             1,5*8  1,7'89  +246  288,650  438,250  +  149,6'00 

Canada   72  +  72    1'5,570  +  15,570 

United  States                                   660  1,043  +  483  78,435  210,'600  +132,165 

United  Kingdom                                !'7»  615  — 359  207,500  197,700  —  9,800 

(lormany                                               2  42  +  40  630  7,700  +  7,0'70 

Japan                                                       2  3  +     1  250  550  +  300 

Holland   11  +11    2,90'0  +  2/900 

The  piano  which  -"id  in  Large  numbers  pre-war  was  of  German  manufacture. 

was  sold  by  the  wholesale  general  dealer  as  well  as  the  musical  instrument 
-.    The  class  of  instrument  they  supplied  was  shown  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  615 
N    <  mber  B,  1915),  3econd  half  of  1915.    The  piano  was  famous  in  South  Africa  for 
its  price  and  quality,  and  the  packing  was  perfect. 

Prices  will  perhaps  never  be  as  low  as  in  the  past,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  the  cost  of  the  German  pianos  shipped  to  South 
ear  are  much  lower  than  either  the  general  average  on  total  imports  or 
supplies  Prom  Canada,  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 


Gramophones. 

There  is  no  record  so  far  of  quantity  import  on  gramophones,  and  this  entry 
includes  accessories  of  same. 

The  imports  last  year  are  a  big  increase  over  any  year  during  the  war.  The  total 
imports  for  L919  were  $160,700,  Canada  shipping  $140,  the  United  States  $26,970,  the 
United  Kingdom  $112,400,  Japan  $17,530,  and  Switzerland  $2,030.  Pre-war,  Ger- 
many's  exports  averaged  $60,000  a  year;  last  year  they  shipped  only  $130.  France 
pre-war  shipped  an  annual  average  of  $18,000,  and  last  year  $215.  Belgium's  average 
ul  $5,600,  with  none  last  year.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  on  the  low- 
priced  machines. 

There  is  -fine  headway  being  made  on  the  cabinet  and  higher-priced  instru- 
ments but  it  is  very  slow  compared  with  other  countries. 


Frames — Picture. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  composition  picture  frames  used  in  South  Africa.  The 
I  is  f     the  oat  and  other  woods.    The  total  imports  pre-war  were  from  the 
ted  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.    Last  year  the  United  States  held 
ter  part  of  the  trade.    The  average  annual  imports  are  about  $21,000. 


Fibre  Trunks  and  Suit  Cases. 

A  -  entry  for  this  line  was  made  in  1917,  when  the  total  imports  were  to 

a  value  of  $18,450;  this  dropped  to  $13,700,  and  increased  last  year  to  $23,800.  There 
arc  no  imports  of  these  from  Canada.   Last  year  the  United  States  shipped  to  a  value 
•  $1,425,  the  United  Kingdom  $14,525,  Japan  $6,125  and  Australia  for  the  first  time 

£4  !0. 
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The  import  of  metal  trunks  average  annually  $10,000,  the  bulk  of  which  is  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Leather  bags  and  trunks  are  shown  separately  for  the  first  time  last  year;  the 
total  import  was  $120,300.  Canada  did  not  ship  any,  the  United  States  shipped 
$5,300,  the  United  Kingdom  $87,500,  Japan  $8,740,  and  Australia  $2,185,  with  small 
shipments  from  other  countries. 

In  all  other  trunks  and  suit  cases,  the  total  imports  last  year  were  $92,400. 
Canada  exported  $60,  the  United  States  $1,500,  the  United  Kingdom  $40,590  and 
Japan  $40,000.    Japan's  exports  in  this  line  have  increased  from  $13,820  in  1917. 

The  manufacture  of  trunks  and  suit  cases  in  South  Africa  has  made  good  strides 
in  the  past  ten  years.  In  1918  there  were  manufactured  21,600  of  these,  valued  at 
$52,500,  and  in  leather  trunks  and'  bags  483  were  manufactured  in  South  Africa. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  MoL.  Clarke. 

Agricultural  Machinery  Required  in  Italy. 

Milan,  August  18,  1920. — A  recent  estimate  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  places 
the  Italian  requirements  of  agricultural  machinery  as  follows :  30,000  ploughs,  20,000 
seeders,  3,000  weeding  machines,  9,000  mowers,  500  simple  reapers,  2.000  reapers  and 
binders  combined,  3,000  rakes,  800  hay  pitchers,  1,500  threshers  and  1,000  locomobiles. 

It  is  expected  that  the  national  industry  will  be  able  to  provide  a  certain  number 
of  ploughs,  threshers,  mowers  and  seeders,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  machinery  trade  must  be  supplied  from 
abroad. 

Electrification  of  Italian  Railways. 

A  new  Government  decree  substituting  the  one  published  last  August  unfolds  the 
lines  along  which  the  electrification  of  the  Italian  railways  is  to  take  place.  In  short 
the  scheme  as  now  outlined  includes  the  electrifying  of  4,424  kilometres  and  the  laying 
of  9  767  kilometres  of  new  rails.  The  plan  calls  for  (1)  the  immediate  electrifying 
of  1,332  km.  and  the  laying  of  2,862  km.  of  rails;  (2)  the  electrifying  of  1,102  km.  and 
the  laying  of  rails  over  2,270  km.  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  execution 
of  the  first  group;  (3)  the  electrifying  of  1,736  km.  and  the  laying  of  rails  over  4,245 
km.  by  private  industry;  and  (4)  the  electrifying  of  254  km.  and  the  laying  of  rails 
over  390  km.,  in  which  group  experiments  will  be  made  with  new  methods  of  electric 
traction.  The  Government  for  this  work  has  apportioned  800,01  ><».<»( >o  lire  to  he  dis- 
tributed over  eight  periods,  60,000,000  lire  to  be  expended  in  the  current  financial 
year. 

Lignite  Production  in  Italy. 

A  report  recently  published  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  National  Fuel 
Supplies  shows  that  whereas  the  average  production  of  lignite  in  Italy  during  the 
seven-year  period  1907-1:5  amounted  to  551,1:;:;  tons,  the  output  of  the  mines  increased 
to  2,216,583  tons  in  1918  or  over  four  times  the  average  pre-war  figure. 

In  1914  there  were  only  39  mines  in  operation  over  against  22:)  mines  in  L918. 
It  is  further  estimated  in  this  report  that  from  mining  surveys  already,  made  there 
exist  in  Italy  some  270  000,000  tons  of  lignite  to  be  exploited. 

Italian  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  1919. 

An  article  appearing  recently  in  the  Revista  /)<■!!<■  Societa  Commercials  shows 
the  movement  among  the  Italian  joint  stock  companies  during  the  year  19  19.     It  i- 
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Stated  therein  that  the  Qet  investment  in  industry  and  joint  stock  companies  during 
(rear  amounted  to  0,012.0*24,777  Lire.    The  following  tables  will  be  illustrative: — 

Total,  1019. 
No.  Companies.  Capital. 

Lire< 


.  .    .  .  S'66 

1,015,538,300 

I lUTt'asrd   capital   of  old  COX) 

,ipa nil's .  . 

....                     O  I  0 

9  14  7  0  R  r>  7  0^ 

3,162,6-04,095 

....  151 

100,079,520 

49,599,798 

Total  withdrawal  from  i 

investment  . 

149,679,318 

3,012,924,777 

1918. 

1919. 

In  thousands 

of  Lire. 

Categories. 

1st  6  months.    2nd  6  months. 

1st  6  months.    2nd  6  months. 

155,270 

95,020 

288,972  175,161 

Insurance  

64,825 

5'9,250 

41,8/5<0 

11,850 

Mining  

76,402 

48,110 

53,210 

32,558 

181,5170 

543,980 

147,630' 

65,600 

Mechanical  

132,069 

114,295 

121,880 

40,763 

55,174 

118,0117 

56,2154- 

77,'03'S 

140,899 

219,876 

133,585  116,035 

8,666 

72,290 

50,160 

86,19'5 

160,590 

172,545 

128,404  349,061 

27,180 

118,5810 

23,150 

60,180 

21,185 

18,416 

34,521 

61,115 

2'8,770 

47,105 

9*6,760 

47,580 

30,186 

124,358 

39,871 

93,963 

25,626 

49,210 

77,02)0  112,200 

7,185 

12,073 

20,601 

25,392 

70 

7,30^0 

725 

2,455 

Hotels,   restaurants   and   theatres.  . 

431 

3,000 

3,384 

2,240 

10,925 

41,167 

92,090  102,223 

2'5,9'07 

27,79'5 

76,566 

74,646 

Among  the  most  striking1  features  of  the  increased  capitalization  for  19191  are 
more  than  464  millions  of  lire  among  the  banks,  136  millions  among  the  automobile 
companies,  477  millions  among  sea  and  land  transportation  companies  (chiefly  the 
former),  1  1"»  millions  among  the  agricultural  societies,  190  millions  among  building 
ris  9,  and  2O0  millions  among  commercial  societies.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  net  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Italian  industries  and  commercial  and' 
financial  organizations  has  amounted  to  7,282,693,000  lire,  or  more  than  all  the  capital 
similarly  placed  in  Italy  before  the  war. 

Italian  Port  Movement,  1919. 

During  the  year  1919  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entering  all  the  Italian  ports 
registered  18,209,851  gross  tons,  while  the  departures  aggregated  17,922,662  gross  tons. 
The  tonnage  discharged  amounted  to  more  than  13  millions,  while  the  tonnage  loaded 
was  link-  more  than  2  millions.  The  first  place  in  the  total  shipping  movement  was 
held  by  the  Italian  flag,  viz.,  9,571,087  tons  in  arrival  and  9,521,480  tons  in  departure, 
i  e  •  •  '.'1  place  was  occupied  by  the  British  mercantile  fleet  with  4,010,287  tons 
entering  and  3,933,275  tons  clearing  Italian  ports;  and  the  third  place  by  the  United 
States  with  924.430  and  903,983  tons  respectively.  There  followed  the  flags  of  Norway, 
France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Area  Under  Sugar  Beet  Cultivation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  under  sugar  beet  cultivation  this  year  in  Italy  is 
70,000  hectares  as  compared  with  20,000  hectares  last  year.  A  normal  harvest,  it  is 
stated,  should  provide  Italy  with  her  requirements  for  1920-21. 
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The  Floating-  Fair. 

Over  a  thousand  Italian  manufacturing  plants  will  from  present  indications  be 
represented'  in  the  Floating  Sample  Fair,  which  is  being  organized  by  the  industrial 
interests  of  Italy.  This  fair  is  to  be  held  on  the  Trinacria,  the  royal  yacht  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  organizers  by  the  king,  and  will  visit  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tangier, 
Lisbon,  Barcelona,  Marseilles  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  merchants  in  these  parts  the  kind  of  goods  Italy  has  to  offer  and  to  book  orders 
from  the  samples  shown.  The  cruise,  which  is  being  supported  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, will  begin  at  Naples  about  the  end  of  August. 


Imports  of  Frozen  Meat  into  Italy. 

Italy  imported'  altogether  in  1919  some  103,658  metric  tons  of  frozen  meal 
as  against  163,400  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  During  the  last  period  of  1919  the 
imports  fell  off  very  considerably,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  replenish  the  national  supplies  of  cattle  that  the  market  for  frozen  meat  in 
Italy  will  gradually  lose  its  importance.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  Italians  generally 
are  not  fond  of  frozen  meat,  and  veal  is  the  principal  meat  consumed  whenever  it  is 
available. 

In  connection  with  the  frozen  meat  trade  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
13  ships  under  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  flag  with  a  cold  storage  capacity  of 
25,000  tons,  and  that  the  refrigerator  space  of  the  largest  Italian  plants  amounts  in 
all  to  some  27,000  tons. 

Railway  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  receipt- 
derived  from  the  railway  traffic  in  Italy: — 

Private  Military 
Transport.  Transport.  Total. 


Lire.  Lire.  Lire. 

1913-  14   571,475,000  3(521,522  574,996,000 

1914-  15    323,7'8'0f0'00  43,500,000  571, 7150/000 

1915-  16    521,70'0,000  221,589,00'0  7'58,6i57,0'00 

1916-  17   515,000, 000'  487,649, OO'O  1,0S6,6>7<0.000 

1917-  18   477.6-92.000  571,488, 0'OO  1,262,837,000 

1918-  19   548,203,000  57'5,95'5,00'U  1,956,935,000 


But  with  corresponding  increases  in  expenditure,  due  principally  to  the  higher 
cost  of  coal  and  of  operating  expenses,  there  continues  to  be  a  huge  deficit  which  has 
to  be  met  by  the  State  and  which  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  i;  io.omm.- 
OOO  lire.  The  coal  used,  which  cost  the  State  railway  some  108,000,000  lire  a  year 
before  the  war,  in  1918-19  involved'  an  expenditure  of  596,000,000  lire. 


Italian  Silk  Production. 

The  figures  which  follow  for  1919-20  on  the  Italian  silk  production  have  just 
recently  been  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.     Statistics   for  preceding 
i  are  given  for  comparative  purposes. 


Silk  from 

Silk  trom 

Italian 

Imported 

Silk  Worms. 

Silk  Worms. 

Total. 

Year. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

1919-20  

  1,832,900' 

300,7  00 

2,133,600 

16.4HU 

2,712,400 

4  6.4<00 

2,<8'64,4  00 

237.000 

3,849,000 

1915-16  

  2,878,000 

188,000 

3.066.O00 

110.000 

4,469,000 

1913-14  

  3,540,'000 

1,162.000 

4.702.0<00' 

1.102.000 

5,207,000 
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Soviet  Russia  Buying:  Rolling-  Stock  in  Italy. 

1*  is  reported  in  the  press  that  the  Soviel  Government  of  Russia  is  placing  an 
order  for  L0,000  railroad  cars  with  the  big  Fiat  works  of  Turin,  the  same  to  cost 
•Js.. 500  lire  per  wagon  or  a  total  expenditure  of  some  286,000,000  lire.  It  is  further 
stated  that  already  some  200,000  lire  in  gold  have  been  deposited  in  Italy  on  account 
•  I  the  contract  and  that  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italians  is  guaranteeing  the  busi- 
Dess  to  the  extent  of  200,000,000  lire. 

CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

r>\  Watson  Griffin. 
XI. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

\  \  on<  familiar  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  will  at  once 
recognize  the  island  of  Tobago  from  Defoe's  description  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  island. 
This  is  the  only  island  from  which  Trinidad  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  Defoe 
spelled  the  name  of  the  river  Orinoco  somewhat  differently  from  the  present  spelling, 
but  there  i-  n<>  mi-taking  the  geographical  situation.  Tobago  lies  between  11°  9'  and 
11  21'  north  latitude  hearing  the  same  relation  to  Trinidad  as  Robinson  Crusoe's 
island. 

The  two  islands  described  by  Robinson  Crusoe  form  to-day  the  prosperous  colony 
•    Trinidad  and  Tobago,  being  united  under  one  Government  although  separated 
by  aboul  21  miles  of  sea.    Lying  directly  in  front  of  the  delta  of  Venezuela's  great 
river,  they  have  been  called  the  Daughters  of  the  Orinoco.    Trinidad  lies  between 
and  1<»?  "><>'  north  latitude,  and  is  only  6  miles  from  Venezuela  at  its  nearest 
point.    Trinidad  is  55  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  being  almost  square  in  shape 
but  for  the  peninsulas  at  its  northwest  and  southwest  corners,  which,  stretching 
i  ut  toward  Venezuela,  help  to  enclose  the  gulf  of  Paria.    It  has  an  area  of  about 
1,190,484  acres,  or  a  fraction  over  1,860  square  miles,  while  Tobago  is  26  mileis  lorig; 
~    miles  wide  at  it  -  greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  73,313  acres,  or  a  fraction 
I  1  !  square  miles.    Nearly  the  whole  area  of  these  islands  is  suitable  for  agri- 
culture.    The  soil  is  rich,  the  rainfall  generally  abundant,  and  the  climate  equable, 
while  both  islands  are  absolutely  free  from  earthquakes  and  hurricanes.    At  Port  of 
the  capital   and  chief  seaport,  the  temperature  usually  ranges  from  about 
7"    F.  at  dawn  to  861°  or  87°  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  dropping  after 
that  hour,  hut  from  January  to  March  the  night  temperature  often  drops  to  about 
65  .    The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  86°,  the  mean  minimum  '6!9'°,  and  the  mean 
prnual  79°.    In  the  highlands  it  is  slightly  cooler.    In  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day 
The  trade  wind  is  usually  blowing,  greatly  tempering  the  heat. 

There  are  three  ranges  of  hills,  one  fringing  the  north  coast,  one  near  the  south 
and  the  third  between,  but  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  level  or 
tii  - .    The  highest  point  in  the  island)  is  Mount  Tuchuche,  3,100  feet  high,  in 
the  northern  range. 

\  thougl  British  Ouiana  has  more  than  forty-five  times  the  combined  area  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  population  of  the  two  islands  in  1911  was  333,552,  as  com- 
pared  with  206,041  in  the  British  colony  on  the  mainland  of  South  America.  The 
visitor  to  British  Guiana  gets  the  impression  of  a  great  country  marking  time — a 
country  with  rich  natural  resources  that  are  not  being  developed  to  any  great  extent. 
In  Trinidad  one  sees  a  small  country  that  is  being  rapidly  developed. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  together  have  less  than  half  the  area  of  Jamaica  and  less 
than  half  its  population,  but  the  last  year  before  the  war  the  total  trade  of  Trinidad 
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wad  Tobago  amounted  to  $48,835,858,  whereas  the  total  trade  of  Jamaica  and  its 
depends  IK- us,  the  Turks,  Caicos  and  Cayman  islands,  amounted  to  only  $25,284,735. 
Trinidad's  trade  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Port  of  Spain  is  a  distributing 
port  for  Venezuela,  but  Trinidad's  imports  for  home  consumption  and  its  exports 
roducts  arc  much  larger  in  proportion  to  area  and  population  than  those 

:'  -I  tunaiea. 

THE   PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

1  rinidad  and  Tobago  grow  almost  every  kind  of  tropical  products,  but  the  only 
tural  products  exported  in  considerable  quantities  are  cacao,  coconuts,  copra, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  fruits. 

ft  should  be  noted  thai  in  Trinidad,  as  in  British  Guiana,  large  'quantities  of 
>]  -Mined  in  the  colony,  being  used  both  for  food  and  for  the  manufae- 
conul  oil,  which  is  used  very  generally  by  the  East  Indians,  so  that  the  total 
iction  of  coconuts  is  considerably  greater  than  the  number  exported. 
^  nuts  are  shelled  and  the  hard  white  meat  broken  into  fragments  these 

re  called  copra.    Many  coconuts  a  little  too  small  to  sell  as  standard  nuts  are 
broken  into  copra. 

Th<  ordinary  condition-  of  climate,  soil,  and  rainfall  seem  to  be  ideal  in  Trinidad 
for  the  production  of  cacao,  but  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  preparing  the  cacao  for  market  adopted  by  some  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors. 
Comparatively  few  fruit  trees  are  planted  in  this  colony  because  there  is  a 
that  there  is  do  export  market.   However,  a  good  deal  of  fruit  is  grown 
consumption,  and  one  can  buy  cheaply  anywhere  oranges,  grape  fruit,  limes, 
3,  avocado  pears,  mangoes,  papaws  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  fruits 
that  i  r<   seldom  seen  in  the  north.    A  small  banana,  locally  called  the  "  sucre  fig," 
is  grown  between  young  cacao  trees  on  many  small  estates. 

Rice  is  grown  by  many  of  the  East  Indians,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  home  market. 

Coffee  grows  well  in  Trinidad,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  coffee  produced  is 
osumed  in  the  colony. 

RUBBER  IN  TRINIDAD. 

The  planting  of  rubber  trees  got  a  somewhat  earlier  start  in  Trinidad  than  in 
British  Guiana,  and  there  are  now7  a  large  number  of  trees  old  enough  to  be  tapped, 
but  the  mainland  colony  lias  already  a  larger  number  of  rubber  trees  planted,  and 
e  is  little  doubt  that  British  Guiana  will  soon  far  surpass  Trinidad  in  rubber  pro- 
duction.   The  cacao  tree  is  generally  believed  to  require  protection  from  the  sun, 
and  a  tree  known  as  the  immortel  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  but  in  some 
•  ses  rubber  'rees  are  how  being  used,  and  the  custom  may  extend.    An  East  Indian 
<      estate  in  Trinidad  which  I  visited  said: — 
The  cacao  tree  is  like  a  white  man.    It  requires  an  umbrella  to  shade  it  from 
the  sun." 

Against  the  use  of  the  rubber  tree  as  shade  for  the  cacao  it  is  sometimes  argued 
that  both  the  cacao  and  the  rubber  require  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  that  the  one 
interferes  with  the  other,  whereas  it  is  claimed  the  immortel  blossoms  contain  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  and  that  when  the  blossoms  fall  and  decay  as  much  nitrogen 
is  restored  to  the  soil  as  the  cacao  takes  from  it.  Whether  the  nitrogen  comes  from 
the  air  or  from  the  depths  of  the  subsoil  is  a  disputed  question,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
made  available  for  the  nourishment  of  the  cacao  tree  according  to  the  advocates  of 
the  immortel.  In  Trinidad  the  Castilloa  rubber  of  Central  America  has  been  more 
generally  planted  than  Para  rubber. 

There  are  three  articles  besides  agricultural  products  which  bulk  quite  largely 
in  the  exports  of  domestic  products,  asphalt,  petroleum  and  bitters. 
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A.s  regards  the  bitters  it  may  be  noted  that  a  Venezuelan  family  many  years  ago 
market  a  preparation  of  bitters  which  has  become  world  famous.  Times 
in  Venezuela  they  moved  to  'Trinidad  and  have  since  manufac- 
tured in  Port  of  Spain  tho  hitters  which  arc  largely  exported. 

THIN  IDA!)  ASPHALT. 

[rinidad  has  been  more  widely  advertised  by  its  exports  of  asphalt  than  by  all 
ao,  coconuts  and  rolTee  ever  produced  in  the  island.    Trinidad  asphalt 
a  kl    9 7X\  in  all  the  cities  of  the  world  as  a  tine  paving  material  and  the  Pitch  lake, 
1     Bn   .  is  one  of  the  world's  wonders.    It  covers  104  acres  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
1,000,000  tons  of  asphalt,  over  L,500000  tons  having  already  been  taken  out. 
Epun  is  asphall  from  which  all  the  water  of  which  it  contains  about  25  per  cent,  has 
inated  by  heat.    Small  quantities  of  manjak  are  also  mined  in  Trinidad. 
Tins  i»  a  Mack,  solid,  friable  bitumen. 

PETROLEUM   IN  GREAT  QUANTITIES. 

It  is  generally  believed  m  Trinidad  that  the  petroleum  underneath  the  island  may 
rove  to  be  its  richest  resource.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  man  who  is 
i/rd  by  every  one  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  Trinidad^  s  oil 
n  -"Hives  i-  Mr.  Randolph  Rust,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  resident  of  a  Cana- 
dian city,  Hamilton,  Out.    Mr.  Rust,  believing  that  all  the  conditions  indicated  that 
there  were  great  stores  of  petroleum  in  Trinidad,  persuaded  the  Government  of  the 
to   have  an   investigation   made  by  an  expert  geologist,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cunningham  Craig  was  chosen  to  make  the  inquiry.    It  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Cunningham   Craig's  book  "Oil-Finding"  ,nas  been  highly   commended  by  Sir 
■ton  Redwood,  adviser  on  petroleum  to  the  British  Admiralty,  Home  Office  and 
Indian  Office,  and  consulting  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office.  He  began  his  investigation 
as  a  skeptic,  but  after  a  thorough  inquiry  became  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Trinidad 
great  oil  field.    He  reported  that  the  island  was  an  immense  storehouse  of  oil. 

siderable  amount  of  British  capital  has  since  been  invested  and  great  develop- 
-  are  expected  in  the  near  future.    Mr.  A.  Buby  Thompson,  a  well-known  min- 
eer  who  assisted  Mr.  Craig,  recently  said:    "If  we  consider  that  there  are 
only  LOO  square  miles  of  oil-bearing  land  in  the  island  which  will  ultimately  yield 
average  but  1,000  tons  per  acre — a  very  low  estimate  where  there  is  a  succes- 
p  g  inds  at  different  depths — we  arrive  at  an  output  which  if  valued  at  only  £1 
per  ton  equals  £64,000,000." 

However,  both  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Thompson  believe  that  the  oil-bearing  lands 
can  be  profitably  utilized  cover  a  far  greater  area  than  100  square  miles.    It  is 
red  that  in  many  cases  lands  now  yielding  good  profits  from  cacao  plantations 
oil  enough  underneath  to  make  fortunes  for  the  owners.    For  instance,  while  I 
in  Trinidad  a  group  of  British  capitalists  bought  the  oil  rights  on  a  cacao  estate 
I  visited.    The  owner  of  the  estate  retained  his  surface  rights  and  his  cacao 
trees  which  yield  a  fine  revenue,  but  he  was  paid  $25,000  cash  in  addition  to  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  the  oil  company  for  the  oil  rights  underneath.     With  wealth 
above  and  wealth  beneath  Trinidad  should  be  prosperous. 

OIL  UNDER  CROWN  LANDS. 

A  large  area  of  the  Crown  lands  of  Trinidad  are  supposed  to  have  oil  underneath 
der  to  prevent  complications  the  Government  has  temporarily  withdrawn  these 
m  settlement.    There  are  estimated  to  be  about  400,000  acres  of  Crown  lands 
suitable  for  agriculture.   The  East  Indians  have  been  buying  small  allotments  of  from 
rive  to  ten  acres  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  those  who 
not  yet  got  land  at  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Crown  lands  from  sale. 
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STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRINIDAD  INCREASED. 

If  the  expectations  of  the  oil  experts  are  fully  realized  the  strategic  importance 
of  Trinidad  will  be  greatly  increased.  Oil  is  being  substituted  for  coal  as  steamship 
fuel  more  and  more  and  both  as  regards  warships  and  merchant  vessels  Trinidad 
may  become  the  most  important  oil  supply  station  in  the  southern  seas. 

The  British  Government  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Trinidad 
oil  from  a  naval  point  of  view  that  the  Government  of  Trinidad  has  been  instructed 
not  to  sell  any  more  oil  rights  to  aliens. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the  oil  royalties  will  eventually  yield  enough  revenue 
to  cover  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  Government  in  Trinidad. 

MUD  VOLCANOES. 

While  Trinidad  never  has  earthquakes  or  hurricanes  it  has  a  number  of  mud 
volcanoes  which  caused  some  alarm  until  their  nature  was  discovered.  They  are 
simply  the  result  of  explosions  of  hydro-carbon  gas  arising  from  petroleum.  On  one 
of  the  sugar  estates  in  the  Cedros  district  there  is  a  mud  volcano  which  sometimes 
explodes  with  great  noise,  throwing  up  tons  of  oil-saturated  clay.  Several  years  ago 
a  small  island  was  suddenly  born  in  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Trinidad.  The  governor 
of  the  colony  with  a  party  visited  this  new  British  possession  and  landed  a  few  days 
after  it  was  formed.  Experts  stated  that  it  was  simply  the  result  of  an  upheaval  of 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  caused  by  an  explosion  of  petroleum  gas.  The  island 
afterward  disappeared  under  the  ocean. 

TRINIDAD  FORESTS. 

About  200,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  have  been  reserved  for  forests,  leaving  about 
400,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  estimated  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture,  an  area  almost 
as  great  as  that  at  present  actually  cultivated. 

The  forests  of  Trinidad,  like  those  of  British  Guiana  and  all  the  other  West 
India  islands,  are  mixed,  only  a  few  trees  of  the  same  kind  being  found  together. 
It  is  proposed  to  gradually  cut  down  the  trees  of  little  commercial  value  and  replace 
them  with  valuable  timber  trees.  Certain  burned  areas  are  being  replanted  with 
young  forest  trees  in  plantations  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  there  are  10,120  cedar 
trees  growing  together  in  one  plantation  and  in  another  plantation  11,315  cyp  trees. 
There  are  small  separate  plantations  of  mahogany,  Honduras  mahogany,  balata,  Para 
rubber,  camphor  and  poui  trees. 

It  is  not  expected  that  important  results  will  be  achieved  in  the  near  future  other 
than  the  conservation  of  the  forests  as  a  means  of  maintaining  rainfall,  but  it  is 
believed  that  within  fifty  years  the  Government  will  have  valuable  forests  of  hardwood 
which  will  yield  a  large  annual  revenue. 

TRINIDAD  RAILWAY  LINES. 

Trinidad  has  a  Government  railway  connecting  Port  of  Spain  with  the  principal 
towns  and  villages  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  large  sugar  estates  have  private  rail- 
ways to  carry  the  canes  from  the  fields  to  the  factories.  These  private  railways  are 
connected  with  the  Government  railway  so  that  when  the  sugar  is  made  it  can  be 
transported  to  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

GOOD  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

The  visitor  to  Trinidad  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  island  for  there  are 
many  good  country  roads  lined  with  trees  and  hedges.  The  scenery  is  lovely.  In 
some  cases  the  roads  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  asphaltic  oil;  in  other  cases  the 
clay  of  the  island  is  burned  in  kilns  making  a  hard  red  powder  which  is  spread  over 
the  roadways. 
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The  Island  of  Tobago. 

The  island  of  Tobago  La  not  bo  weM  developed  as  Trinidad)  but  it  is  rich  in 

natural  resources  and  its  scenery  is  lovely.  Its  physical  characteristics  have  been 
\  Lieut. -Col.  J.  11.  Collens,  of  Trinidad,  as  follows:  "From  Pigeon  Hill 
•  high)  at  tlu'  northeast,  a  main  ridge  of  hills  runs  down  the  centre  of  the 
tslai  I  f  r  about  eighteen  miles,  with  Long,  deep  valleys  separated  by  bold  subdivided 
spurs.  These  valleys  are  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  central  portion  is 
undulating  with  little  valleys,  while  the  southwestern  or  Leeward  district  is  flat." 

was  formerly  devoted  entirely  to  sugar-growing,  but  cacao,  coconuts  and 
rubber  are  being  substituted.  Rubber  trees  are  doing  particularly  well  in  the  northern 
part  of  tin1  island.  One  of  the  planters,  Mr.  Thomas  Thornton,  by  crossing  sea  island 
eett  >n  with  the  ordinary  type  of  native  cotton,  has  obtained  a  hybrid  which  yields 
well  and  has  been  approved  by  cotton  experts  in  England. 

Mr.  Cunningham  Craig  Bays  there  are  indications  of  a  good  supply  of  petroleum 
I'.'bago.     riiere  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  Crown  lands  for  sale  in  Tobago  at 
e  dollars  per  acre,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  tropical  countries,  the  cost  of  clearing 
forest  lands  is  heavy. 

PREPAYMENT  OF  DUTY  ON  CATALOGUES  AND  ADVERTISING  MATTER 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  American  trache  commissioner  in  Australia,  in  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  says  that  embarrassment  and  loss  is  caused  to  American  advertisers  through 
the  practice  of  sending  to  that  country  catalogues  and  advertising  matter  on  which 
the  recipient  has  to  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  pence  (20  cents)  per  pound,  or  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  returns  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  all  printed  matter  brought 
into  Australia  being  dutiable  at  that  rate.  Many  Australian  merchants  have  refused 
to  accept  catalogues  and  circulars  on  this  account.  He  reports  that  firms  should  be 
informed  that  it  is  possible  to  prepay  duty  on  such  commodities  in  two  ways: — 

1.  To  remit  to  the  deputy  postmaster  general  of  the  state  to  which  the  catalogues 
or  circular-,  etc.,  are  addressed,  by  money  order  or  otherwise,  funds  to  cover  the  d'uty 
at  10  pence  per  pound  or  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  upon  receipt  of  which  the  post  office 
will  release  the  printed  matter  to  the  addressees. 

2.  To  affix  to  each  separate  package  or  piece  of  printed  matter  "  fiscal  stamps  "  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  These  "  fiscal  stamps  "  may  be  obtained  from  the  Australian 
customs  commissioner  in  the  United  States,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  and  may  be 
used  in  prepaying  duties  on  samples  as  well  as  on  catalogues  and  circulars. 

THE  CASSAVA  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

L.  M.  B.  Meters,  Assistant  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

los,  August  20,  1920. — It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  to  learn 
that  a  new  industry  is  about  to  be  started  in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  by  the 
cultivation  of  cassava  on  a  large  scale.  The  operations  are  to  be  conducted  under 
the  management  of  Major  A.  V.  -Board,  who  is  the  managing  director  of  the  Emido 
Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  which  is  one  of  a  group  of  organizations  engaged 
in  the  application  of  the  manioc  or  cassava  industry  for  various  purposes  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  firm  were  the  pioneers  of  the  cassava  industry  and  are  the 
largest  importers  of  the  product  into  the  United  Kingdom,  their  imports  running 
into  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Board  states  that  his  firm  has  large  mills  in  England  for  dealing  in  manioc 
and  turning  it  into  fine  and  high-grade  products,  and  one  of  these  products  will  be 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  as  it  has  recently  been  discovered  by  a  British  chemist 
that  cassava  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.    It  is  claimed  that  cas- 
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sava  soap  leaves  a  pleasant  softness  to  the  skin,  and  is  highly  recommended  by 
medical  men.  Mr.  Board  is  seeking  to  acquire  very  large  tracts  of  land  in  British 
Guiana,  which  he  proposes  to  put  under  cultivation.  They  will  start  with  a  few 
hundred  acres  in  some  suitable  place  as  a  nursery  pending  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale  next  year.  At  present  there  are  not  sufficient  plants  in  the 
colony,  and  these  will  have  to  be  imported.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary,  to  intro- 
duce skilled  labour,  which  would  be  essential  to  success. 

Major  Board  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  cassava,  and 
the  year  before  the  war  he  erected  a  factory  in  Trinidad  with  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating to  the  planters  the  mechanical  drying  and  manufacture  of  manioc  or  cassava* 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Peru. 

Mr.  Adrien  Falardeau,  Consul  of  Peru  in  Quebec  city,  furnishes  the  following 
digest  of  regulations  respecting  consular  certificates,  invoices,  etc.,  for  good's  exported 
from  Canada  to  Peru. 

Article  105.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  ship  goods  to  Peruvian  ports  must  present 
to  the  Consul  a  statement,  in  quadruplicate,  containing: — 

1.  The  names  of  the  shipper,  of  the  shipping  port,  of  the  person  to  whom  goods  are 
to  be  delivered  (if  the  bill  of  lading  is  made  to  order),  and  the  names  of  the  port  of 
destination  and  of  the  steamer. 

2.  The  marks,  numbering,  and  number  of  parcels,  their  classification,  contents, 
the  weight  of  each  parcel  or  its  measurements.  To  give  the  contents  of  parcels  the 
shipper  should  supply  the  number,  quantity,  classification  and  kind  of  each.  The 
quantity  should  be  given  in  kilogrammes,  metres,  etc.,  following  the  description  of 
goods. 

3.  The  value  and  origin  of  the  goods,  giving  the  name  of  the  country,  where  they 
have  been  produced  or  manufactured. 

Article  106.  At  the  bottom  of  the  statement  an  affidavit  must  be  given  respecting 
its  contents. 

Article  107.  If  the  statement  does  not  contain  all  the  above  requirements,  it  need 
not  be  certified  by  the  Consul,  but  annotated  accordingly. 

Article  108.  If  there  is  any  error,  the  shipper  can  remedy  it  by  giving  the 
Consul  a  modified  statement. 

Article  110.  Every  statement  and  declaration  should  be  presented  to  the  Consul 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  a  statement  should  not  refer  to  more  than  one 
bill  of  lading. 

Article  111.  The  Consul  may  ask  for  the  original  commercial  statement,  etc.,  a9 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  documents. 

Article  112.  If  the  ship  sails  from  a  port  where  there  is  no  Consul,  nor  one  near 
at  hand,  the  documents  required  may  be  certified  either  by  the  Consul  of  a  friendly 
nation  or  by  two  honest  merchants. 

Article  113.  In  case  where  the  goods  are  sent  to  another  country  via  Peru,  a 
declaration  to  this  effect  should  be  made  to  the  Consul,  containing  descriptions  as 
above  indicated,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  to  which  the  cargo  is  to  be  transferred,  and 
Ihe  port  in  Peru  where  that  is  to  be  done. 

Article  117.    The  Consuls  alone  have  the  right  to  certify  documents. 

Article  119.  If  foroiini  goods  are  to  be  shipped  through  Canada  to  Peru,  the 
certificate  of  customs  should  be  vised  by  the  Consul. 

Salvador. 

The  British  Consul,  San  Salvador,  Salvador,  furnishes  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  documents  required  for  exports  to  Salvador: — 
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1.  Tlu'  i'u>t.'in>  a u i liorit ios  require  consular  invoices  made  out  showing:  marks 
and  numbers  of  packages  ami  gross  and  not  weights  in  kilogrammes.  Contents  of 
packages  containing  assorted  goods  must  each  be  declared  separately  and  separate 
weights  given.  The  total  value  of  merchandise  and  the  expenses,  freights,  etc.,  must 
be  declared     All  invoices  must  he  in  Spanish. 

\    gned  copy  of  the  Invoice  must  be  sent  fco  the  client  or  the  importer,  another 
Administrador  de  Aduana  in  the  port,  of  dost 'mat  ion,  and  a  copy  to  the  Minis- 
t  *  -  r  i .  •  do  llaoienda,  Salvador  city. 

may  be  extended  b3  Consuls  of  friendly  nations  if  no  Salvador  Consul 
resides  in  the  country  of  origin. 

l.  Some  countries  have  special  arrangements  as  to  certificates  of  origin,  but  it 
essary  when  shipping  from  Canada  to  state  in  the  consular  invoice 
that  the  goods  are  of  Canadian  origin. 

5.   rhe  regulations  regarding  hills  of  lading  are  that  goods  must  be  consigned  to 
mei  or  bank  making  collection.   Bills  of  lading  "to  order"  are  not  allowed. 
All  packages  musl  be  marked  and  numbered  in  serial  order.    Bales  without 
numbers  are  charged  extra  duties. 

~.  Parcel  post  regulations  are  the  same  as  any  other  country  in  the  Interna- 
tional Postal  I  nion.  excepting  that  this  country  requires  the  declaration  schedule 
attached  to  each  package. 

Persia. 

The  British  Legation  at  Teheran,  Persia,  advises  as  follows  with  respect  to  Per- 
sian customs  regulations  governing  imports: — 

The  customs  do  not  call  for  invoices  in  special  form. 

P<  rs  ins  clearing  goods  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  declaration  showing  the  country 
and  place  of  despatch  of  the  goods  ;  the  number  and  kind  of  packages,  their 
I  numbers;  the  nature  of  the  goods  in  each  package;  the  weight  or  measure- 
ments of  the  goods;  their  value  and  their  destination. 

Invoices  do  not  have  to  be  certified  by  a  Persian  Consul. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  required,  except  for  the  purpose  of  declaration  men- 
tioned above. 

There  are  no  regulations  affecting  bills  of  lading. 

Packages  with  marks  giving  false  indication  of  origin,  etc.,  are  subject  to  penalty. 
Parcel  post  packages  are  passed  through  the  customs  and  the  recipient  makes  a 
declaration  or  attends  at  examination  of  contents. 


DEMAND  FOR  HOLLOW- WARE  IN  CHINA. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement-) 

Before  the  war  Austrian  enamelled  hollow-ware  was  in  steady  demand  in  China, 
a  trade  that  premised  in  time  to  reach  very  large  dimensions  was  berng  built 
up  by  the  foreign  merchants  resident  in  the  country. 

The  articles  in  demand,  such  as  howls,  cooking  utensils,  cups  and  saucers,  and 
cuspidors,  were  of  sound  quality  and  moderate  price.  Since  that  time,  however, 
goods  of  Japanese  manufacture  have  replaced  the  Austrian  ware,  and  so  far  no  other 
manufacturing  country  has  made  a  serious  bid  for  this  trade,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  a  correspondent  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  is  capable  of  great  expan- 
sion. Japanese  hollow-ware,  although  cheap,  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  Chinese 
are  induced  to  buy  it  only  because  it  is  withrn  their  means  and  Japan  at  present  is 
the  only  scurce  of  supply. 

China  can  absorb  enormous  quantities  of  this  class  of  goods,  for  they  would  sell 
far  in  the  interior,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  seen. 
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MODIFICATIONS  OF  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  IN  JAPAN. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Respecting  the  passage  by  the  Japanese  Diet  of  a  measure  to  amend  the  customs 
tariff  and  to  prevent  dumping  [see  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  865,  page  620],  the  following 
statement  shows  the  nature  of  the  principal  alterations  of  import  duty  affected  by  the 
measure.  The  revised  rates  of  duty  have  been  in  force  since  August  1.  Additions  to 
the  text  of  the  former  tariff  headings  are  indicated  by  italic  type. 

[Yen  (100  sen)  =  about  50  cents  par  value,  and  at  present  rates  about  57|  cents; 
100  kin  =  132-277  pounds  avoirdupois;  litre  =  0-22  gallon.] 

Rate  of  Import  duty. 


Tariff  No. 
63 
64 


$7  (1) 


ex  108 
133 
137 
157 
H59 
172 


197 


206 
215 


ex  220 
237 


24  3 


Articles. 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  

Wines  containing  not  more  than  24  per  cent 

by  volume  of  pure  alcohol  having-  a  specific 

gravity  of  0-7947  at  15°  C — 

1.  In  bottles  

2.  In  other  receptacles — 

A.  Containing  not  more  than  14  per 
cent  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol — 

a.  Containing  not  more  than  1 
gramme  of  sugar  (grape  sugar) 
in  100  c.c.  at  15°  C  

b.  Other  

B.  Other  

Champagne   and   other  sparkling  wines.. 
Alcoholic  liquors,  not  otherwise  provided  for — 

1.  Containing  not  more  than  7  per  cent  by 
volume  of  pure  alcohol  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-7947  at  15°  C  

2.  Other — 

A.  In  bottle  

B.  In  other  receptacles  

Nate. — Those  containing  more  than  50  per 

cent  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol  are  subject  to 
an  additional  duty  at  the  rate  of  1  yen  28  sen 
[formerly  1  yen]  per  100  litres  for  every  addi- 
tional 1  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol. 

Shells  of  hawkbill  tortoise — 

A.  Dorsal  and  marginal  shells  

B.  Other  

Beef  tallow  

Ergot  of  rye  

Cloves  

Salicylic  acid  and  acetylsalicylic  acid  

[Picric  acid] — this  item  is  deleted  

Salicylate  of  soda  and  salicylate  or  soliotheo 

bromine  

Alcohol  

Antefebrin  

Coal  tar  derivatives  except  carbolic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  bakelite  and  medicines  and 
essences  other  than  benzaldchydc,  nitro- 
benzol  and  nitrotoluol  

[The  heading  formerly  was — 
Aniline  salt  or  hydrochlorate  of  aniline. .   .  . 

Alcoholic  medicinal  preparations  

Artificial  indigo — 

1.  Dry  

2.  Liquid  or  in  paste  

Coal  tar  dyestuffs  not  otherwise  provided  for.  . 
[The  heading  formerly  was — 

Alizarin  dyes,  aniline  dyes  and  other  coal 
tar  c'yes,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  .   .  . 


Former. 
Yen.  Sen. 


New. 
Yen.  Sen. 


Per  100  litres.    Per  100  litres. 


12 

00 

16 

40 

40 

00 

47 

80 

15 

■00 

22 

8'0 

20 

00 

27 

80 

30 

00" 

37 

08 

100 

#0 

108 

00 

20 

00 

27 

80 

110 

00 

124 

00 

60 

00 

73 

90 

per  100  kin. 


134 

00 

Free. 

16 

70 

Free. 

0 

80 

Free. 

14 

30 

Free. 

6 

10 

Free. 

11 

60 

35%  ad  val, 

[20%  ad  val.] 


14  10 
per  litre. 
0  73 
per  100  kin. 
11  00 


2  75 
per  litre. 
0  73 


35%  ad  val. 
per  litre. 
1  00 

3'5%  ad  val. 


35%  ad  val. 


per  litr-3. 
1  00 


per  100  kin.  ] 


0  00 
20%  ad  val. 


per  100  kin 

7  00 


\-20  7o  ad  val. 
35%  ad  val. 
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MoniFh  vtions  of  ci'stoms  taiuff  in  japan. — Continued. 


M-Mv  of  Import  duty. 


Tariff  No. 
M  M8 


169 


464  ^7) 

(<») 

466  (4) 
471  (7) 


644 
645 


Art  id 
ul' 


Minerals  and  manufactures  thereof,  not  other- 
wise provided  tor  In  the  Japanese  Tariff — 

(&)  Unworked  

( - )  Other — 

A.   Powdered  or  calcined  

Platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  rhodium, 

iitdiiun.  diitl  ruthenium  


<.  opper,  wai 
ing  

Lead,  waste 
ing  

Tin.  waste  c 


to  or  old,  fit  only  for  remanufactur- 
or  old.  tit  only  for  remanufactur- 

r  old,  tit  only  Cor  remanufacturing. 

.ste  or  old,  fit  only  for 


Brass  and  bronze,  wast* 

remanuf  acturing  

Metal  or  wood  working  machinery,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  including  rolling  machines, 
drawing  machines,  nail  making  machines, 
moulding:  machines,  flanging  machines, 
bending  machines,  riveting  machines,  each 
weighing  not  more  than: — 

1.  25  kilogs  

2.  50  kilogs  

3.  100  kilogs  

4.  250  kilogs  

5.  500  kilogs  

6.  1,000  kilogs  

7.  2,500  kilogs  

8.  5,000  kilogs  i  

9.  50,000  kilogs  

10.  Other  

Wheat  bran  * 

Rice  bran  


Former. 
Yen.  Sen. 
Per  100  litres. 


5%  ad  val. 
L0%  ad  val. 
* 

per  100  kin. 

1  30 

0  30 
5%  ad  val. 
per  100  kin. 

2  25 


New. 
Yen.  Sen. 
Per  10'0  litres. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


per  100  kin.      per  100  kin. 


37 

i50 

50 

00 

22 

50 

30 

00 

14 

30 

19 

06§ 

12 

8'0 

17 

06| 

11 

30 

15 

06§ 

9 

80 

13 

06| 

6 

'80 

9 

06g 

6 

00 

8 

00 

3 

80 

5 

06§ 

3 

50 

■4 

6'6§ 

0 

30 

Free. 

0 

06 

Free. 

*  -i  yen  per  kin  for  ingots,  slabs,  bars,  plates  and  sheets  of  platinum;  193  yen  per  kin  for 
platinum  wire  ;  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  waste  or  old  platinum  fit  only  for  remanu- 

facturing. 


FORESTS  IN  SWEDEN  BETTER  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

(Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

If  one  were  looking  for  evidence  of  what  reforestation  can  accomplish  in  per- 
*:ng  the  timber  supplies  against  the  drain  of  continued  exploitation,  he  would 
ably  be  satisfied  in  going  to  Sweden,  where,  notwithstanding  Unabated  encroach- 
ment on  the  timber,  for  commercial  purposes,  in  their  own  manufactures  and  for 
export,  the  forests  are  in  better  condition  to-day  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

I     Sweden  they  have  the  greatest  match  factories  in  the  world,  and  they  ar& 
cuoufi  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.   They  are  also  exporters  of  lumber 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.    The  forests  being  one  of  their  greatest  assets,  they 
have  given  exceptional  attention  to  their  preservation  and  have  developed  a  very 
frent  and  effective  system  of  reforestation.    Dr.  W.  E.  Enright,  of  Westmountr 
Que.,  who  has  just  returned  from  Scandinavia,  observed  that  in  one  small  province 
of  Sweden  alone  twelve  or  thirteen  times  as  many  trees  had  been  planted  as  in  the 
hole  of  Canada.    Any  one  cutting  timber  in  Sweden  must  replant  the  area  cut 
over,  this  practice  being  required  by  law.    The  result  is  that,  although  Sweden  cuts 
and  exports  a  great  amount  of  timber,  the  forests  are  not  only  preserved  but  are 
in  better  condition  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been  since  modern  encroachments 
have  been  made  upon  them. 
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INCREASED  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN  ARGENTINA. 


Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 


Buenos  Aires,  July  29,  1920. — A  law,  passed  on  June  30,  1920,  provides  for  an 
all-round  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  official  values  which  are  allotted  to  merchandise 
as  established  by  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Values  for  the  purpose  of  collection  of  duties. 
This  increase,  of  course,  has  the  same  effect  as  would  be  obtained  by  adding  one-fifth 
to  the  existing*  percentages  of  duty.  As  the  various  laws  now  stand,  the  duties  collect- 
able on  articles  imported  will  be  the  percentage  of  duties  fixed  in  the  tariff  of  values, 
plus  an  additional  2  or  7  per  cent  on  different  classes  of  goods  as  determined  by  the 
law  of  1918  (see  table  below).  The  total  percentage  is  levied  on  the  official  valuation 
as  fixed  by  the  old  tariff  of  values  increased  by  20  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  a 
new  tariff  of  values  will  be  sanctioned  consolidating  the  several  increases  in  valua- 
tion and  in  the  percentages  of  duty  which  have  been  made  during  recent  years.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  duties  now  levied  on  the  several  classes  of 
merchandise  entering  the  Republic  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  fixed  in  the  tariff 
values  in  1896  :— 


Original 
ad  valorem 
duties. 
1906. 

5% 
10% 
20% 
25% 
40% 
'50% 


Total  per  cent  of  duty 

Additional  now  levied  on 

duties.  increased  fixed 
1918.  valuation. 

2%  7% 
2%  12% 
2%  22% 
7%  32% 
7%  47% 
7%  57% 


Note. — Goods  not  listed  pay  25  per  cent  of  declared  value  which  are  not  increased 
by  20  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  new  law  affecting  duties : — 


MEMORANDUM  ON  ARGENTINE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AS  MODIFIED  BY  LAW  NO.  11022  PROMULGATED 

ON  JULY  6,  1920. 

Article  1  establishes  that  during  1920  Law  No.  4933  (December  20,  1905)  and  its 
complementary  laws  will  be  enforced  with  the  following  modifications: — 

Oak  and  cedar  are  eliminated  from  Par.  7  of  Article  2  of  Law  No.  4933, 
which  refers  to  goods  on  which  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  paid. 

Galvanized  iron  which  according  to  article  4  of  Law  No.  10362  was  subject 
to  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  eliminated,  and  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  specified  in  the  Customs  Tariff  on  the  official  valuation  of 
7  cents  gold  per  kilogramme  now  increased  by  20  per  cent,  or  say  on  $0,081 
per  kilogramme,  is  now  exacted. 

Article  2  increases  the  Customs  Tariff  valuations  on  a  number  of  items  such  as 
white  lead,  lead  pipes,  india-rubber  goods,  lead  in  sheets,  lead  ingots,  grape-sugar  or 
glucose,  red  lead,  and  mineral  waters,  and  adds  another  item  number  to  mineral  waters; 
moreover  the  percentage  rates  of  duty  have  been  actually  increased  on  the  above  with 
the  exception  of  grape-sugar  or  glucose  and  mineral  waters,  but  as  the  valuations 
of  these  items  have  been  increased  it  means  higher  duties  in  these  cases  also. 
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\  -  r<  U  rred  to  are  specified  in  the  attached  copy  of  the  Law  and  trans- 

lation. 

Article  3  eliminates  the  paymenl  of  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  imposed  by  Law 
x  10220  OD  materials  imported  free  of  duly,  with  certain  exceptions,  on  gas  oil, 
provided  it  is  imported  for  tin1  jras  companies  for  making  gas  for  lighting. 

\'  Wishes  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  valuations  specified  in  the 

Customs  Tariff,  which  means  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
duti<  -  are  paid,  an  all  round  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  duties  is  established. 

LA W  no.  11022. 

\v.   t,     Law    No.    in:;:;  and  its  complementary  laws  will  be  maintained  during 
.vith  the  following  modifications: — 
"  Art.  l\  Par.  T.    Oak  and  (Vd'ar  are  suppressed.    Law  No.  4933. " 
"Art.  I  of  haw  L0362.    Galvanized  iron  is  suppressed.'7 

\  Tariff  items  Xos.  5S,  932,  933,  934,  935,  1121,  1122,  1123,  1124,'  1125,  1393, 

1394,  2536,  2875,  2940,  2941,  2942,  2943,  2944,  2945,  2946,  2947,  3241,  3349,  3350  and 
of  the  Customs  Tariff  arc  modified  as  follows: — 

Valuation.  Percentage 
Tariff  Arg.  Gold.  rate  of 

No.                     Classification.  Pesos.  Cts.  duty. 

White  lead,  including  packing  kg.  0.17  30% 

Pipes,  Tubes,  Hoses,  Elbows  or  Flanges. 

Made  of  lead  or  zinc,  with  or  without  antimonium 

or   tin   alloy  kg.  0.17  3'0% 

933        Made  of  india-rubber,  without  cloth  insertion   ..kg.  1.30  30% 
03  4        As    above,    with    cloth    insertion    with    or  without 

wire  protection   .kg.  0.90  30% 

India  rubber,   in  pieces,   specially  made  for  match 

boxes  kg.  2i.OO  30%  . 


India-rubb 


er. 


1121  In  bands,  for  billiard  tables  kg.  2.00  30% 

1122  Elastic    rubber,    manufactured     in     sheets,  valves, 

belts,  rope  and  mats  kfc.  1.30  30% 

1123  As  above,  with  cotton  or  metal  insertion  kg.  0.90  30% 

1124  Manufactured    in   the   form    of   horse    shoes,  rings, 

coach  and  cart  tires,  in  strips  for  band  saws, 

and  others  kg.  2.00  30% 

1125  Manufactured  in  the  form  of  automobile  tires   ..kg.  2.50  30% 

Lead. 

1393       Plates                                                                   .kg.  0.17  25% 

139  4        Ingots  or  bars  kg.  0.14  2-5%) 

2536        Toys  of  vulcanized  rubber  or  elastic  kg.  1.50  30% 

Sugar. 

Grape-sugar  or  glucose  in  general  k)p.  0.15  25% 


Rubb 


nr. 


Purified  or  rubber  elastic  kg.  1.40  30% 

Vulcanized  (English  sheets  and  similar,  black  or 
red),  bags,  belts,  fabrics,  bandages,  teats, 
trusses,  syringes,  bulbs,  single  or  double  for  pul- 
verizers, sponges,  tubes  of  less  than  5  milli- 
metres diameter,  and  other  articles  not  men- 
tioned of  medical  application  kg.  6.50  30% 

2042        Urethal  bougies  or  catheters  each  0.20  30% 

As   above,    in   tubes   from    5    millimetres  diameter, 

stoppers,   teething  rings,    syringes,    etc..    ..kg.  4.00  30% 

-  ■   •        Lined   or   woven   with   cotton,    linen    or   wool,  for 
belts,    stockings,    bandages,    and    other  articles 

of  medical  application  kg.  6.50  30% 

silk,  etc  kg.  2.50  30% 
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Rubber. — Continued. 

Valuation.  Percentage 

Tariff  Arg.  Gold.  rate  of 

Item  No.                     Classification.  Pesos.  Cts.  duty. 

Tariff 

2945  Lined  or  woven  with  silk  or  silk  mixture   ..    ..kg-.  9.0'0  50% 

2946  On   cloth,    such   as    mackintosh    material,  rubbered 

2947  Hardened   (ebonite  and  similar  material),  in  canu- 

las,  syringes,  pessaries  and  any  other  article  of 

medical  application  kg.  4.00  30% 

3241  Lead — oxides  (litharge)  minium  kg.  0.15  30% 

3349  Waters — mineral,     in     general,     bottles   up     to  \ 

litre  dozen  1.30  25% 

3350  Bottles  of  more  than  \  up  to  1  litre  dozen  2i.'50  2*5% 

3351  Bottles  of  more  than  1  up  to  one  litre  dozen  3.00  25% 

3351        Mineral,  in  casks,   demijohns  or    (new)    other  con- 
tainers litre  0.10  25% 

Art.  3. — Gas  oil  imported  exclusively  for  gas  companies  for  making  gas  for  light- 
ing is  exempted  from  the  duty  of  5  per  cent  established  in  Art.  2  of  Law  10220. 
Art.  4. — The  tariff  valuations  are  increased  by  20  per  cent. 
Art.  5. — Communicate  to  the  Executive  Power. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  customs  valuations  on  the  landed  cost  of  imported! 
goods  can  be  appreciated  from  the  following  examples  of  the  high  cost  of  clearing- 
goods  arriving  by  parcel  post.  Goods  arriving  in  this  way  are  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  25  per  cent  over  and  above  that  collected  on  the  same  class  of  goods 
when  arriving  as  cargo  on  a  ship's  bill  of  lading.  A  dozen  linen  shirts  are  valued  at 
$24  gold,  now  increased  to  $28.80,  and  are  subject  to  40  per  cent  duty  plus  an  addi- 
tional 7  per  cent  duty.  A  pro-forma  liquidation  note  of  the  customs  duties  and 
import  charges  incurred  would  read  as  follows : — 

Gold. 

Duties,  40  per  cent   $11  52 

Additional,  7  per  cent   2  01 

Additional,  25  per  cent   7  20 

Statistical  charges   0  20 

Warehousing   048 

Slingage   0  98 

$22  39 

The  landed  cost  of  one  linen  shirt  is  thus  increased  by  $1.84  gold  on  account 
of  customs  and  clearing  charges  only.  A  lady's  dress,  made  of  velvet,  is  valued1  at 
$100  gold,  now  increased  to  $120  gold.  To  clear  such  a  dress  through  the  customs 
the  following  charges  will  have  to  be  paid : — 

Gold. 

Duties   *ls  00 

Additional,  7  per  cent   840 

Additional,  25  per  cent   3n  nn 

Warehousing   098 

Slingage   1  9fi 

Statistical  charges   0  40 

$89  7  4 


INCREASED  SCALE  OF  PORT  DUES. 

Law  No.  11021,  passed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1920,  increases  the  amount  of  al! 
port  duties  by  30  per  cent.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  principal  articles 
of  the  law  in  question : — 

Art.  1.  Law  No.  10357  referring  to  lighthouse  and  buoy  dues,  (Laws  3'666  and 
10233)  ;  Health  Visit,  (Laws  3367  and  10233)  ;  Traction,  (Law  4925)  ;  Port  and  Wharf, 
(Law  4926);  Storage  and  Slingage  (Laws  4928,  8878  and  10065),  and  Crane  (Law 
4932)  dues  will  remain  in  force  until  31st  December,  1920,  and  all  said  dues  will  be 
collected  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs  specified  therein,  increased  by  30  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1920. 

Tkum:  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

\  Julj   30,  L920.    Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New 

I  of  some  of  the  more  importan.1  articles  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,. 
L980,  11U0:— 

1920.  1919. 

£  £ 

Soft  Goods — 


  943,009 

673,597 

  529,491 

213,400 

  282,281 

99,200 

  159,920 

123,911 

  147,275 

84,403 

  224,817 

293,519 

Millinery  

  79,313 

52,289 

  100,996 

122,484 

  1,228,807 

1,760,523 

  25,350 

34,900 

299,417 

262,809- 

Hardware — 

Cement   2,446  1,324 

Hardware   313,333  178,118 

Iron— bar,  bolt,  rod   181,213  31,268 

Corrugated  sheet   420,344  99,699 

Fencing  wire   104,856  114,657 

Barbed  wire   41,563  19,279 

Pig  and  scrap   44,720  11,378 

Pipes  and  fittings   168,573  179,042 

Lead     33,645  17,283 

Machinery— dairy   48,654  61,152 

Agricultural   84,749  102,148 

Electric   383,120  284,252 

Engines,  gas,  etc   38,788  31,231 

Mining   13,800  10,365 

Sewing   49,413  31,862 

Nails   49,433  97,868 

Railway  and  tram  plant   157,707  51,371 

Tin  sheet  and  block   135,161  277,000 

Tools   157,657  112,727 


Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery   206,033  53,313 

Fish,  preserved   137,846  67,231 

Fruit— dried   479,256  33,550 

Fresh   91,731  56,135 

Flour   8  221 

Grain,  unprepared   599,796  336,624 

Jams,  jellies,  etc   20,626  4,487 

Milk,  preserved   22,970  12,109 

Onions   1,719  1,915 

Pickles  and  sauces   16,016  5,632 

Rice   71,805  22,791 

Salt   66,368  64,918 

Sugar   503,236  551,845 


Beverages — 

Ale  and  stout.  .  . 

Spirits — whisky.  . 

Other   

Wine  

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc. 
Tea  


10,279  1,814 

436,956  189,087 

97,341  41,219 

136,642  37,538 

97,259  47,501 

767,515  143,830 


Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  (including  motor)   115,005  41,761 

Books,  papers,  music   221,630  136,617 

Candles   15,186  17,289 

Carbide  of  calcium   7,631  15,347 

Coal   245,367  140,378 

Cordage  and  twine   122,251  157,971 
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imports  into  new  Zealand,  etc. — Continued. 

Miscellaneous. — Con.  1920. 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks  

Glass  and  glassware  

China  and  earthenware  

Furniture  

Greases  

India-rubber  goods  

Leather  

Leather  manufactures  

Manures  

Matches  and  vestas  

Motor  vehicles  

Oils — benzine,  etc  

Kerosene  

Castor  

Linseed  

Turpentine  '  

Other  (specified)  

Paints,  colours,  varnish  

Paper — printing  

Other  

Pianos  

Seeds,  grass,  clover  

Stationery  

Tobacco  

Cigarettes  

Cigars  and  snuff  

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn  

Specie  

Total  all  goods  


t 

s 

115,465 

221,720 

185,834 

128,839 

151,947 

53,453 

36,020 

19,745 

8,435 

10,477 

34,189 

23,107 

353,387 

110,537 

108,399 

57,363 

192,336 

96,494 

21,775 

10,430 

1,282,123 

380,286 

730,119 

339,991 

128,976 

44,643 

8,235 

1,486 

89,898 

35,483 

34,878 

7,071 

102,582 

118,120 

336,160 

122,915 

132,399 

167,273 

93,775 

202,555 

57^862 

18,071 

64,005 

35,306 

104,478 

104,178 

378,887 

379,484 

393,036 

316,672 

30,731 

1,018 

229,833 

68,543 

33,235 

208,896 

24,198,674 

15,876,502 

COMPARISON    OF  AGGREGATES. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  six  months,  1920,  1919,  1918,  1917  :— 


1920.                 1919.                 1918.  1917. 

£                     £                     £  £ 

Soft  goods                              4,954,016  4,020,434  2,301,713  2,316,885 

Hardware                                2,429,175  1,712,024            867,586  974,924 

Foodstuffs                               2,217,410  1,210,771  1,067,404  834,772 

Beverages                                1,545,992            460,989            783,318  479,883 

Miscellaneous                          6,133,082  3,590,995  2,729,415  2,782,129 

Other  goods                            6,885,764  4,672,393  3,683,515  3,040,593 


Total  goods   24,165,439        15,677,606        11,432,951  10,429,136 

Specie   33,235  208,896  47,000  160,665 


Grand  totals   24,198,674        15,876,502        11,479,951  10,589,791 


The  total  shows  a  very  heavy  increase,  of  over  50  per  cent,  on  1919,  and  is  well 
over  double  1918  or  1917,  and  each  division  shares  in  the  growth. 

A  study  of  the  figures  will  reveal  which  lines  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
growth. 

INTERESTING  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Following  are  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in  which 
are  of  interest: — 


1920. 

1919. 

Iron — bar  bolt,  rod  

 tons. 

7,646 

1,041 

Corrugated  sheet  

 cwt. 

180,304 

47,302 

1,305 

63'8 

3,514 

4,097 

4,337 

1,270 

Pipes  and  fittings  

3,692 

4,8156 

2l8,9>2>9 

47,701 

7;kS 
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INTERESTING  FLUOTt  \tions. — Continued. 


1920.  1919. 

l-'ish.   prt'siorveil  lbs.  2,690,377  1,545, 907 

RkM  cwt.  2i8,0<3'6  26,434 

All   and  stout  gals.  23,131  4,488 

Whisky                                                            "  338,4918  173,047 

'lYa  lbs.  9,853,3<26  3,544, 472i 

C«ndl—  '*  3i59,»8'4  542i,147 

MkUtChOfl  .>  gross.  34,26'0  4>2«,749 

I'arbiili'  of  I'aloium  tons.  291  564 

Motor  vehicles  No.  6,ll94  2,2.3(8 

Benzine,  etc  gals.  7,733,355  4,240,417 

K. ios.no   2,Oi8i5,0'S(0  1,096, 2*87 

Linseed  oil  »v                     "  171,738  99,197 

Turpentine                                            "  123,702  40,383 

Leather  lbs.  9i56,i9'4il  334,136 

Printing   paper  cwt.  9'9,084  10(6,701 

Pianos                                                           ..No.  993  36(8 

Tobacco  lbs.  1,4(57,390  l,8'2M'0i2 

Cigarettes  »  ©5-6, 1-04  704,841 


BRITISH  TRADE  PROSPECTS. 
Probable  Trend  of  Prices. 

The  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  recently  arranged  at  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  to  circularize  individual  chambers  for  answers 
to  the  following  questions  submitted : — 

L.  Arc  there  as  yet  any  indications  of  a  recovery? 

2.  [s  it  the  general  impression  of  business  men  that  the  present  slackness  is 
merely  a  temporary  phase  and  that  the  autumn  will  again  see  trade  brisk  or  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  good  to  keep  all  hands  employed? 

:'».  1-  there  anything  to  suggest  that  the  prices  of  any  group  of  commodities  will 
appreciably  decline? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hobson,  President  of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
in  reply  to  a  question  regarding  this  questionnaire  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

■  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  assume  that  the  recovery  referred  to  means  from 
the  recent  slackness  of  trade.  I  attribute  this  slackness  of  trade  very  largely  to  the 
dia  organization  caused  by  the  Budget  proposals.  Kaising  the  Excess  Profits  Duty 
killed  ih'\v  enterprises,  and  although  the  Chancellor  may  get  a  bigger  return  from 
the  60  per  cent  Excess  Profits  Duty  than  if  he  had  left  it  at  40  per  cent  I  should  be 
1  to  attribute  such  better  return  to  more  buoyancy  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year's  trade,  and  to  say  that  the  next  six  months  would  have  paid  him  quite 
as  well  if  he  had  left  the  duty  at  40  per  cent. 

"  At  present  I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  recovery  but  many  signs  of  future  con- 
»n  in  trade.  Values  of  raw  materials  are  still  very  high,  but  the  prospects  of  a 
fall  appear  to  be  sufficiently  in  view  that  traders  are  not  ordering  goods  at  present 
owing  to  their  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  The  world  is  short  of  commodities,  but 
is  no  longer  willing,  and  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  is  no 

sr  able  to  pay  the  prices  demanded  for  English  goods.  Wages  will  have  to  come 
and  when  a  lower  range  of  prices  has  been  established  there  will  probably  be  a 
revival  in  demand. 

"  With  reference  to  question  No.  3  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  produc- 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  outrun  the  home  demand  and  that  there  is  little 
foreign  demand  at  present  prices,  and  that  manufacturers  are  getting  overstocked  with 
these  goods.   The  same  comments  apply  to  the  hosiery  trade. 

"It  ifl  difficult  to  forecast  prices  of  raw  materials,  but  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  them  is  slackening  is  evidence  that  there  will  be  a  general  decline  in  the  near 
future." 
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The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  of  August  7  publishes  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire: — 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

London  reports  that,  generally  speaking,  the  indications  of  recovery  are  not 
apparent,  even  if  allowances  are  made  for  the  holiday  season.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
financial  and  economic  position  has  adversely  affected  trade  in  London,  and  also  the 
development  of  transactions  with  overseas  countries.  The  possible  improvement  of 
business  in  the  autumn  is  a  matter  of  hope  rather  than  confident  anticipation.  Even 
in  normal  times  the  present  period  is  about  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  immediate  trade  outlook  and  prospects.  This  year  there  are 
various  considerations  of  international,  political,  financial,  and  industrial  importance, 
which  involve  unusual  caution  in  estimating  trade  activity  and  employment.  Apart 
from  such  commodities  as  have  already  shown  declining  prices,  there  are  indications 
of  an  early  fall  in  the  prices  of  other  groups  of  commodities,  due  to  excessive  sup- 
plies, v/hich  owing  to  shortage  of  available  capital  must  be  realized.  The  recent  dis- 
position of  the  public  to  confine  their  purchases  to  absolute  essentials,  as  a  protest 
against  high  prices,  is  becoming  accentuated  and  may  lead  to  further  contraction 
of  consumption. 

TEXTILES. 

Some  authorities  at  Manchester  consider  that  a  recovery  in  the  cotton  trade  will 
come  immediately.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  present  slackness  is  merely 
temporary,  the  result  probably  of  anxiety  early  in  the  year  with  regard  to  a  possible 
war  wealth  levy,  and  the  Government  financial  policy  generally,  together  with  high 
prices  and  shortness  of  money.  The  cotton  trade  should  be  able  to  find  work  for  all 
trained  operatives.    It  is  not  expected  that  prices  will  decline  to  any  great  extent. 

The  cotton  mills  in  the  Oldham  district  are  fully  employed.  The  demand  has 
been  rather  slack  for  the  last  few  months,  but  it  is  now  improving,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  full  output,  at  any  rate  for  some  months.  The  engineering  and  textile 
machinery  trades  are  busy,  but  labour  troubles  are  a  great  source  of  anxiety.  Pro- 
duction is  much  below  that  of  pre-war  days. 

There  are  not  at  present  any  indications  of  a  recovery  at  Nottingham.  Still,  the 
opinion  of  local  business  men  is  that  the  present  slackness  is  merely  temporary,  and 
that  the  autumn  will  see  a  recovery. 

No  recovery  is  expected  by  the  ITuddersfield  woollen  and  worsted  trades.  At  the 
present  time  employment  is  fairly  good,  but  few  orders  are  coming  in.  Several  firms 
are  already  on  short  time,  and  unless  business  improves  this  will  be  accentuated.  A 
great  factor  is  the  present  wages  dispute  in  the  textile  trade.  There  will  be  no  imme- 
diate decline  in  prices  of  worsted  goods  owing  to  goods  for  the  next  spring  season 
having  been  made  out  of  material  at  the  late  high  prices. 

At  Keighley  trade  is  slack  and  the  outlook  dull.  A  strike  is  threatened,  and  the 
employers  will  probably  declare  a  lockout.  Employees  have  demanded  a  40  per  cent 
increase  and  refused  an  offer  of  a  26  per  cent  advance.  There  has  been  a  general 
cancelling  of  foreign  and  colonial  orders.  Manufacturers  and  spinners  have  large 
stocks  on  hand,  and  if  these  have  to  be  liquidated  there  will  be  a  fall  in  prices.  The 
Government's  "wool"  policy  is  blamed  for  the  fall  in  wool  prices,  a  primary  cause 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  trade,  and  a  contributing  feature  is  the  attitude  of  the 
banks  forcing  liquidation  of  stocks  on  a  falling  market.  Jn  the  engineering  trade 
of  this  district  the  outlook  is  bad,  through  large  cancellations  of  foreign  orders,  attri- 
buted to  exchange  difficulties  and  the  appearance  of  Germany  in  the  market,  while 
the  attitude  of  the  banks  is  severely  blamed.  The  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  regarded 
as  a  severe  blow  to  industry. 
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I   e  Luton  hat  industry  shows  no  sign  of  recovery  at  present,  and  it  is  added  that 
ii  -  of  raw  materials  have  not  depreciated  so  greatly  as  in  some  other  trades  no 

decline  in  hat  prices  is  anticipated. 

S'lT.CL   AM)  ENGINEERING. 

Tin1  indications  at  Sheffield  are  of  a  further  decline.    Costs  do  not  warrant  any 
assumption  of  a  decline  in  prices  in  any  group  of  commodities.    It  is  regarded  as 
however,  that  industry  is  on  the  verge  of  cut-throat  competition  in  certain 
lines,  m:  view  of  the  ab-eluto  necessity   which  many  companies  feel  of  filling  their 
•  k-  and  keeping  going,  in  view  of  their  financial  obligations. 
XI  <•  genera]  opinion  at  Barrow-in-Furness  is  that,  even  if  there  is  no  coal  strike, 
n  "  ill  be  trade  depression  at  least  Pot  a  period.   The  surprising  statement  is  added 
that  many  men  are  being  paid  ofr  and  are  going  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  n  p  rt«  d  from  Derby  that,  while  the  engineering  trade  continues  to  be  busy, 
then1  is  an  increasing  slackness  in  the  textile  branch. 

At  Ipswich  it  is  considered  that  the  slackness  is  not  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
that  the  autumn  will  not  see  the  trade  any  brisker  than  it  is  now.  Traders  are  not 
desirous  of  increasing  their  business  owing  to  more  capital  having  to  be  employed  while 
•  e  Excess  Profits  Tax  stands  so  high.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  prices  of 
any  groups  of  commodities  will  appreciably  decline  while  the  present  high  wages  are 
to  employees.  The  new  railway  rates  are  having  a  great  effect  on  the  cost  of 
production. 

THE  MIDLANDS. 

Birmingham  reports  that,  whereas  during  the  latter  months  of  last  year  trade 
generally  waa  good,  there  is  a  serious  tendency  for  it  to  fall  away  at  the  present  time, 
ly  in  the  home  markets.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  principal  foreign  markets  a 
good  many  orders  have  been  cancelled,  and  in  both  the  home  and  export  trades  there 
is  an  liable  slackening  of  new  inquiries.    Birmingham  manufacturers  complaiu 

of  the  growing  tightness  of  money  and  the  restriction  of  credit,  which,  combined  with 
the  heavy  payments  made  for  excess  profits,  seriously  restrict  their  operations.  No 
hope  is  held  out  of  any  early  and  appreciable  decline  in  the  prices  of  Birmingham 
commodities.  The  difficulties  in  the  motor  industry  are  having  an  effect  on  the  motor 
trade  and  the  trades  allied  with  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  most  of  the  works  are 
well  employed  and  likely  to  be  so  for  some  months  to  come.  There  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  probable  trend  of  prices  towards 
the  autumn.  There  are  those  who  think  there  must  be  an  increasing  demand  in  the 
•autumn,  and  those  who  think  the  various  factors  mentioned  will  tend  to  lower  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  report  states  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  present 
of  the  heavy  trades  of  the  Dudley  and  South  Staffordshire  district  which 
can  be  said  to  need  recovery;  the  volume  of  trade  is  still  good.  Unprecedentedly  high 
prices,  coupled  with  political  anxieties,  have  produced  a  certain  amount  of  nervous- 
-  and  consequent  extreme  caution  in  buying,  but  the  volume  of  business  still  in 
hand  is  large. 

OUTLOOK  AT  THE  PORTS. 

At  Liverpool  there  is  growing  slackness  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  a  con- 
ble  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  certain  ship- 
yards.   The  general  opinion  is  that,  with  the  restricted  output  of  the  men  and  the 
mt  demands  for  increased  wages,  work  is  likely  to  become  less  rather  than  more. 
The  report  from  Grimsby  is  that  there  are  no  immediate  indications  of  recovery, 
which,  it  is  stated,  is  dependent  on  the  attitude  of  labour. 

There  are  no  indications  of  a  recovery  at  Hull.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of 
pessimism  about  the  future  of  trade.  Many  think  the  present  slackness  will  be  much 
worse  before  it  is  better.    It  is  felt  that  trade  will  not  be  brisk  again  until  there  is 
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some  guarantee  that  further  increases  of  wages  will  not  be  demanded.  So  far  as  the 
trade  of  Hull  is  concerned,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  decline  in  prices  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

An  optimistic  view  is  taken  at  iSTewcastle-on-Tyne.  Most  trades  there  are  very 
well  occupied  at  the  present  moment,  and  if  there  was  more  export  coal  the  city  would 
be  very  prosperous.  Such  slackness  as  there  is  at  present  is  entirely  due  to  the  labour 
position. 

It  is  suggested  from  Newport  (Mon.)  that  the  natural  tendency  towards  a  rapid 
recovery  is  restrained  by  political  mismanagement.  This  is  said  to  be  so  pronounced 
that  everything  now  points  to  a  severe  slump  and  serious  unemployment. 

Southampton  reports  that  there  are  no  indications  of  recovery. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  view  of  the  South  of  Scotland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that  in  the  hosiery 
trade  there  are  indications  of  a  recovery  in  trade.  Customers  seem  to  have  run  short 
of  certain  goods  and  they  are  having  to  repeat  them.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  benefit 
of  this  will  be  reaped  in  orders  for  next  spring.  These  indications,  it  is  added,  are 
not  very  strong,  but  they  are  certainly  there.  Prices  are  not  likely  to  decline  appre- 
ciably. There  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  undoubtedly,  but  spinners  are  well  employed 
and  do  not  need  to  reduce  prices  seriously  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  appar- 
ently to  be  appreciable  increases  in  labour  costs,  and  the  increased  rate  for  freights, 
as  well  as  provision  for  a  higher  rate  of  E.P.D.,  are  all  bound  to  exercise  an  influence 
in  raising  prices  again.  In  regard  to  the  tweed  trade,  however,  the  view  is  that  busi- 
ness will  not  recover  as  quickly  as  most  manufacturers  or  merchants  seem  to  think. 
All  the  manufacturers  are  full  up  with  orders  until  April,  1921,  some  probably  going 
beyond  that  date,  but  the  merchants  all  over  the  world  are  doing  no  business.  There 
is  no  reason  for  any  appreciable  decline  in  prices,  at  any  rate  not  for  the  next  six  or 
eight  months,  if  then. 

Dundee  is  frankly  pessimistic.  The  lull  in  the  jute  trade,  it  is  stated,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  temporary  phase,  as  the  competition  of  Calcutta  is  being  felt  more  and 
more.  It  is  generally  expected  that  a  decline  in  production  will  take  place,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  cheapening  commodities.  The  general  situation  in  the  jute 
trade  is — business  is  extremely  slack  except  in  linoleum  hessians,  and  after  the  end 
of  September  the  majority  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  will  either  be  putting  off 
machinery  or  putting  their  production  into  stock,  unless  orders  are  given  out  in  the 
meantime. 

Edinburgh  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  depression  in  trade  to  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  the  coal  trade.  There  can,  in  its  view,  be  no  general  recovery  until  the 
coal  mines  are  decontrolled.  Failing  an  increase  in  coal  output  the  general  trade  of 
the  country  will  be  ruined  entirely. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EMPIRE  FLAX  GROWING  COMMITTEE  ON  SUBSTITUTES 

FOR  FLAX. 

The  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Empire  Flax  Growing  Committee  on 
Substitutes  for  Flax,  of  which  Lord  Colwyn  was  Chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  'Griffith 
the  Canadian  representative,  is  as  follows: — 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  Empire  Flax  Growing  Committee  was  originally  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  25th  February,  1918,  to  investigate  in  all  its  bearings 
the  question  of  increasing  the  supply  of  flax  in  the  British  Empire.  An  Interim 
Report  dealing  with  the  general  position  of  the  flax  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  the  Empire  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Ttb 
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M.i\    L919.    Subsequently,  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee  were  extended  so 
fate  hi  all  its  bearings  the  question  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
British  Empire  and  the  extent  to  which  other  fibres  could  be  used  to  sup- 
plement or  in  substituti  m  of  that  supply.''    The  Committee  has  now  investigated  the 
•  substitutes  for  flax  and  the  presenl  reporl  is  designed  to  deal  only  with 
Hard  fibres  such  rs  Bisal  have  qo1  been  considered  as  they  are  entirely 
Unsuitable  for  use  in  place  of  tlax  or  in  combination  with  it. 

.TUTE  AND  RAMIE. 

n  i  Committee  did  no1  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of  jute  supplies 
at  extent.  Jute  can  he,  and  is  being  used  with  success  in  the  coarser  end 
:  the  Scottish  flax  trade  and  will  no  doubt  be  freely  so  used  whenever  the  supplies 
of  flax  are  short.  It  is,  however,  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  finer  end  of  the  Scottish 
trade  or  in  the  Belfast  Wet  Spinning  Trade. 

rhe  fibre  known  as  Ramie  is  produced  by  the  plant  Boehmeria  nivea  or  China 
grown  in  China  and  in  India  under  the  name  of  Rhea.  The  plant  is  also  grown 
in  Malay.     The  Malayan  plant  exhibits  certain  marked  differences  from  the  Chinese 

.  find  is  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct  variety,  Boehmeria  nivea  var.  tenacissima. 
The  fibre  ramie  is  well  known  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantle  fabric, 
for  which  it  is  the  most  suitable  material  yet  found.  Ramie  is  grown  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities  throughout  equatorial  Africa,  in  India  and  China,  though  the 
qualities  come  from  China.  In  China  ramie  grows  wild  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  also  cultivated  in  small  plots  by  the  peasants.  As  far  as  the  actual  supply  of  the 
plant  is  concerned,  the  quantity  appears  to  be  far  in  excess  of  any  possible  require- 
ment-. The  preparation  of  the  fibre  for  spinning  is,  however,  a  long  and  complicated 
process.     The  two  main  stages  in  preparation  are  decortication  and  degumming.  The 

ticating,  or  removal  of  the  outer  bark  is  done  in  China  and  is  entirely  a  hand 
process.  The  stems  are  soaked  in  water  and  the  bark  is  then  scraped  off  by  the  natives 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  in  the  decorticated  state  that  the  stems  are  imported  into  this 
country.  Decorticating  by  hand  is  a  very  labourious  process  and  would  be  a  very 
expensive  one  unless  labour  were  exceedingly  cheap.  The  invention  of  some  mechani- 
cal means  of  decorticating  would  be  essential  to  the  development  of  a  large  ramie 
industry,  and  hears  some  analogy  to  the  perfection  of  a  satisfactory  pulling  machine 
in  the  flax  industry. 

The  man  difficulty  in  preparing  ramie  for  spinning  is  the  elimination  of  a  gum 
Ids  the  fibres  together.    For  many  years  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  pro- 
se   £  degUmming  has  puzzled  textile  investigators,  but  before  the  war  a  considerable 
ire  of  -access  had  been  attained  in  Germany,  notably  at  Emmendingen,  where 
Large  quantities  of  ramie  yarn  were  produced.    This  process,  which  is  a  secret  one, 
successfully  transferred  to  England,  and  ramie  yarns  of  very  good!  quality 
being  produced  by  a  firm  in  Yorkshire,  and  by  other  spinners.    Their  output 
31  entirely  devoted  to  the  making  of  gas  mantle  fabric.    A  bacterial  system 
:  degumming  ramie  has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Rossi  of  Naples,  and  his  results 
are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

A-  a  fibre  ramie  has  great  tensile  strength  and  possesses  the  special  advantages 
of  not  rotting  when  exposed  to  weather  or  immersed  in  water.  It  can  be  bleached 
to  a  very  pure  white  and  takes  dyes  readily,  though  so  far  it  has  been  found  that  it 
tends  to  lose  its  colour  quickly  when  dyed.  It  has,  however,  been  urged  that  with 
the  exercise  of  special  care  it  could  be  dyed  successfully,  and  one  witness  suggested 
that  if  it  were  dyed  in  a  vacuum  the  tendency  to  lose  colour  might  be  overcome. 

Ramie  can  be  and  has  been  spun  in  fine  counts.    The  fibre  has,  however,  little 
-    -ity  and  breaks  easily  when  used  in  the  warp.    It  is  used  for  making  fishing  nets 
and  for  various  other  purposes  besides  the  making  of  gas  mantle  fabric,  though  this 
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is  by  far  the  most  important  purpose  to  which  it  is  at  present  put.  Its  absorbent 
properties  are  great,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  surgi- 
cal bandages. 

It  appears  from  information  supplied  to  the  Committee  that  ramie  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  textile  trade,  though  the  users  are  somewhat  chary  of 
admitting  the  fact.  In  Germany  it  has  been  used  successfully  for  the  manufacture 
of  underclothing,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  to  that  pur- 
pose in  England.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  flax 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present.  One  objection  which  has  been  brought  against 
it  for  use  in  the  finer  ends  of  the  linen  trade  is  that  when  folded  it  tends  to  crack  and 
would  not  therefore  be  suitable  as  a  substitute  for  flax  for  such  articles  as  linen 
collars,  cuffs,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  doubtful  whether  it  would  wear  well  if  used  for 
making  table-cloths,  sheets  and  similar  articles.  Its  appearance  when  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  is  excellent. 

There  is  no  outstanding  difficulty  in  spinning  ramie,  the  difficulties  all  lie  in  its 
preparation  for  the  mill.  As  indicated  above  decorticating  is  at  present  done  entirely 
by  hand  it  is  a  long  and  costly  process,  and  would  prove  a  very  great  handicap  were 
the  use  of  ramie  developed  to  any  large  extent.  The  problem  of  degumming  seems 
to  have  been  successfully  solved,  though,  as  already  mentioned,  the  process  is  still  a 
secret  one.  The  supply  of  ramie  in  this  country  is  not  at  present  large  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  an  order  for  1,000  tons  at  one  time  would  have  a  marked  effect  on 
prices.  There  is,  however,  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material  to  be  drawn 
upon.  The  price  to-day  ranges  between  £120  and  £150  a  ton  as  compared  with  £40  to 
£80  before  the  war. 

ITALIAN  HEMP. 

The  Committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  considerable  possibili- 
ties for  the  use  of  Italian  hemp  in  the  linen  trade.  There  are  supplies  available  of 
hemp  grown  in  Italy  where  the  best  methods  of  production  have  been  studied  with 
excellent  results  as  regards  yield  and  quality.  The  price  in  February,  1920,  ranged  at 
about  £220  to  £350  per  ton  for  dressed  and  hackled  Italian  hemp;  raw  hemp  ranging 
from  £120  to  £160  per  ton.  It  is  grown  mostly  in  the  districts  round  Naples  on  the 
alluvial  soils  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesvius  and  also  the  Bologna  and  Ferra  district. 
It  is  capable  of  producing  a  fine  yarn  and  has  been  spun  up  to  80  or  100  lea,  though 
this  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  It  has  been  found  possible,  however,  in  Belfast 
to  spin  it  successfully  up  to  35  lea  on  a  commercial  scale.  Italian  hemp  is  at  present 
used  •mostly  for  twine,  but  it  appears  possible  that  with  due  care  and  experiment  it 
could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  much  finer  yarns.  The  Committee  is  informed 
that  the  finest  qualities  of  Italian  hemp  have  never  so  far  reached  this  country. 
Before  the  war  the  very  finest  hemp  was  taken  by  Germany;  it  was  brought  in  small 
quantities  from  districts  which  were  known  to  produce  specially  fine  qualities  and  waa 
sent  to  Germany  without  any  special  mark.  It  was  in  many  cases  bought  mixed  with 
coarser  grades  and  carefully  selected  after  arrival  at  the  mills,  the  best  qualities  being 
retained  for  the  production  of  fine  yarns  and  the  coarser  qualities  being  turned  over 
to  the  manufacturers  of  twine  and  coarse  materials. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  spinners  in  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  Italian  hemp  must  be  properly  softened  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
fully used.  The  exact  effect  of  the  softening  process  does  not  appear  yet  to  have  been 
determined,  but  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  hemp  could  only  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  flax  when  the  softening  process  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out.  One 
machine  which  was  said  to  be  the  most  successful  for  its  purpose  was  described  by  a 
witness.  It  was  made  in  Germany  and  was  composed  of  a  concrete  bed  on  which 
were  two  stone  rollers  revolving  on  a  swivel  and  rotating  very  rapidly.  The  hemp  wa3 
placed  on  the  concrete  bed  and  the  rollers  passed  over  it  until  it  was  quite  hot.  The 
other  method  of  softening  by  passing  Italian  hemp  through  fluted  rollers  is  well  known 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  if  the  hoat inii,'  is  tho  active  agent  in  producing  softening', 
but  it  would  appear  likely  that  this  is  si)  since  hemp  which  has  been  crushed  without 
heal  is  not  so  satisfactory  for  spinning  purposes.  This  question  of  softening  still 
requires  experiments  and  investigation  before  its  workings  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Italian  hemp  yarn  owing  to  its  lack  of  elasticity  tends  to  break  when  used  as  a 
warp  even  when  blended  with  tlax. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  orop  in  Bologna  and  Ferrara  is  about  60,000  tons, 
of  which  between  ;,,000  and  10,000  tons  is  of  the  best  quality.  In  Naples,  the  total 
crop  reach.-  about  ;;<h>00  tens,  out  of  which  the  best  quality  would  amount  to  some 
"  1  '  •  •'•.<" mi  tons.  At  the  present  time,  although  this  country  is  getting  a  share  of 
the  high  grade  Naples  hemp,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  Bologna  hemp  is  coming 
to  England.  The  total  Italian  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  reach  about  100,000 
tons,  of  which  it  is  said  that  roughly  one-half  is  available  for  export.  This  amount 
might  be  increased  if  mechanical  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  hemp  were  increased. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  hemp  instead  of  flax  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and 
other  heavy  articles  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  at  all,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  raw  material  in  this  branch  of  the  trade 
cither  during  or  since  the  war. 

As  far  as  the  coarse  and  medium  numbers  in  the  linen  trade  are  concerned,  it 
-  ma  undoubted  that  more  use  might  be  made  of  the  better  grades  of  hemp.  It 
would,  however,  at  present  be  necessary  for  spinners  to  buy  hand-dressed,  or  what 
might  be  called  half-dressed  hemps  and  treat  them  as  though  they  were  raw  flax, 
putting  them  through  all  the  processes  preliminary  to  spinning. 

OTHER  HEMPS. 

>&h  II  ■  nip,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  crop,  is  irregular  and  unreliable. 
It  is  the  same  fibre  (Ganabis  Sativa)  as  Italian  Hemp,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Hungarian  Hemp  is  at  present  being  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  Jugo 
Slavia,  and  is  being  exported  from  there  to  France.  This  hemp  was  usually  grown 
either  from  the  child  or  grandchild  of  Italian  hemp,  but  since  the  war  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  Italian  seed  has  been  available.  The  quality  of  Hungarian  hemp  now 
being  delivered,  however,  is  regarded  as  being  satisfactory,  and  it  can  certainly  be 
substitute  for  flax.  It  has  never,  however,  been  imported  into  this  country 
in  large  quantities. 

I  Hemp. — The  demand  for  this  is  limited,  and  the  processes  of  preparing  it 

for  spinning  have  not  yet  been  perfected.  It  can,  however,  without  doubt  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  flax  in  the  coarser  end  of  the  trade. 

Russian  Hemp. — It  may  generally  be  said  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
flax  equally  with  Italian,  but  in  most  cases  it  does  not  require  to  be  softened. 

The  committee  did  not  take  much  evidence  on  this  subject,  as  if  Russian  hemp 
can  be  obtained,  Russian  flax  would  also  be  obtainable. 

American  Hemp  can  also  to  some  extent  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  flax,  but  it  is 
not  so  suitable  as  Italian  hemp  or  Russian  hemp.  It  is  said  that  the  crop  of  American 
hemp  will  reach  on  a  conservative  estimate  about  20,000  tons  this  year,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  Kentucky  crop,  which  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  . 

America  still  imports  a  certain  quantity  of  Italian  hemp,  which  goes  to  prove 
that  American  hemp  cannot  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  Italian  hemp  is 
put. 

NETTLE  AND  OTHER  FIBRES. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  nettle  fibre  in  Germany  for  textile  manu- 
facture. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  experiments  made  in  Germany  were  not  very 
successful  as  little  is  heard  of  the  use  of  nettle  fibre  to-day.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  difficulties  of  cultivating  the  nettle  would  probably  be  as  great  as 
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those  of  cultivating  flax,  and  it  would  seem  better  to  extend  and  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  plant  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  rather  than  to  develop  a  new  plant 
industry,  unless  it  appears  to  present  very  marked  advantages.  This  cannot  be  claimed 
for  the  nettle. 

A  fibre  named  "  Tucum  "  which  is  little  known,  has  been  experimented  with ;  it 
is  very  strong  and  easily  worked,  but  as  the  quantity  obtainable  is  unknown  it  cannot 
at  present  be  considered  a  practical  substitute  for  flax. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  fibres  capable  of  being  spun  as  substitutes  for  flax 
to  a  limited  extent. 

conclusions. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  committee  has  come  is  that  while  for  a 
number  of  the  purposes  for  which  flax  is  employed  substitutes  exist,  which  come  into 
use  whenever  the  supply  of  flax  is  deficient  or  the  price  high,  none  of  these  substitutes 
can  satisfactorily  replace  flax  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  linens,  damasks  and  similar 
articles.  It  would  seem  probable  that  further  investigation  will  enable  a  still  greater 
use  to  be  made  of  flax  substitutes,  but  regarding  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  linen  trade  and  of  the  users  of  linen,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  problem 
presented  by  flax  substitutes  may  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  those  who  produce  or  use 
them. 

As  we  have  already  indicated  in  our  Interim  Report,  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
now  confronting  manufacturers  and  users  of  linen  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  sought 
by  extending  the  cultivation  of  flax. 


FLAX  GROWING  PLANS  IN  GERMANY. 

(juondon  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  German  linen  industry — both  spinning  and  weaving — has  been  severely 
affected  by  the  dearth  of  flax,  and1  energetic  preparations  are  being  made  to  increase 
its  production.  These  plans  have  already  taken  shape  in  Central  Germany,  where 
the  large  weavers  are  interesting  themselves  in  establishing  new  flax  mills.  In  1919 
the  area  under  flax  cultivation  amounted  to  172,000  acres,  but  this  has  since  extended, 
and  an  increase  in  the  crop  by  approximately  9,200  tons  annually  is  expected. 

Before  the  war  Germany  imported  about  71,500  tons  of  flax,  out  of  which  total 
nearly  90  per  cent  came  from  Russia.  To  this  should  be  added  another  20,000  tons  of 
oakum,  most  of  which  was  purchased  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  Approximately  16,000  tons  of  flax  yarns  were  also  imported,  chiefly  from 
Austria  and  Belgium. 

The  Association  of  German  Flax  Dealers  has  formed  a  company  at  Breslau  with 
a  view  to  organizing  the  sales  distribution  of  flax  and  hemp,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  establishing  a  clearing  centre  for  flax  and  hemp  supplies.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  new  company  has  been  inaugurated'  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Bastfaser 
Kontor  G.m.b.H.  (Bastfibre  Company,  Limited)  and  other  organizations  engaged  in 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  border  States.  The  Bastfaser  Kontor  is  an  enterprise 
initiated  by  the  industry  and  counts  among  its  members  some  leading  flax  merchants. 
It  has  hitherto  exercised  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  flax  trade. 
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CANADA  AND  BRITISH  AGENCIES. 

f  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

I"  the  interests  of  inter-Imperial   trade  a   plea  comes  from  business  firms  in 
tiada  thai  British  manufacturers  should  discontinue  the  policy  of  placing  Cana- 
Nem  York  bouses.  The  practice,  it  is  said,  is  still  general,  and  from 
correspondence  which  has' reached  us  il   is  apparent  that  Canadian  importers  and 
exporters  consider  thai   it   is  unite  unnecessary  and  inflicts  a  great  hardship  upon 
Manj  cases  are  quoted  of  manufacturers  having  just  established,  or  intending 
to  establish,  agents  in  New  York  or  some  other  prominent  United  States  city,  giving 
to  such  agents  the  Canadian  selling  rights.    Canadian  firms  contend  that  they  are 
quite  able  to  handle  the  business  m  view  of  Canada's  shipping  facilities  and  other 
favourable  trad.'  factors.    They  add  that  present  conditions  warrant  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  pari  of  British  manufacturers,  and  that  the  people  in  Canada  would 
prefer  to  purchase  British  goods  direct.    A  good  deal  of  sympathy  will  be  felt  with 
this  plea  of  the  Canadian  merchant,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of 
appointing  New  York  agents  is  not  due  to  any  settled  policy  of  ignoring  the  Canadian 
importer,  bu1  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  manufacturers 
of  important  c.  -n-idi  rations  of  sentiment,  and  even  of  geography.    The  habit  of 
garding  the  whole  of  North  America  as  one  entity  is  hard  to  eradicate,  and  a  recog- 
the  H  ue  facts  would  no  doubt  quickly  induce  our  manufacturers  to  open 
agencies  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  coast.    The  present  state  of  the  trade  balances  of  the  three  countries  co*n- 
cerned  is  an  additional  reason  for  dealing  direct  with  Canada. 


JAPANESE  OVERTRADING  CAUSE  OF  FINANCIAL  COLLAPSE. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

A  Tokio  merchant,  head  of  an  old-established  foreign  house,  in  discussing  the 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  bankers  to  stop  credits,  said  it  was  time  the  banker's  ideas 
of  the  merchant  underwent  a  change,  and  advanced  the  view  that  the  banker  should 
make  it  a  point  to  know  more  of  his  customer,  to  know  something  of  his  customer's 
business,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge,  and  not,  in  time  of  crisis, 
apply  the  emergency  brake  to  all  and  sundry. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  present  era  of  depression,  dating  from  the  disastrous 
=lump  on  the  exchanges  about  the  middle  of  March,  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  and 
significant  is  the  Government  assistance  extended  to  the  'brokers  of  the  Tokio  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  74th  Bank  at  Yokohama. 

It  is  stated  that  eighty  millions  of  yen — at  present  exchange,  say,  a  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling — have  been  or  are  to  be  advanced  to  the  Brokers'  Syndicate 
and  the  74th  Bank.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  old  practice  for  the  Government  to  help 
in  this  way,  and  much  may  be  said  for  it,  'but  interest  attaches  to  the  modern  busi- 
ness  view  that  is  gaining  ground  in  Japan  that  such  official  aid  is  really  pernicious 
in  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  A  director  of  one  of  the  leading  independent 
banks  of  Tokio  pointed  out  that  the  brokers  were  already  clamouring  for  more  assist- 
ance, although  it  was  understood  the  advance  to  the  syndicate  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  tide  over  their  difficulties. 

But  while  the  merchant  criticises  the  banker,  the  banker  retorts  with  the  charge 
that  the  merchant  has  overtraded  and  that  his  securities  have  much  decreased  in 
value.  Both  sides  are  in  agreement  in  their  criticism  of  the  Government  for  its 
optimistic  attitude  and  failure  to  attempt  to  check  the  increase  of  prices. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  September  3,  1920. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Flax. 


Rye. 


Totals. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.. . 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  and  Smith  

Eastern —  Richardson  


Bushels. 

48,557 
Now  opera 
11,887 
26,645 
23,109 
29,127 
66,711 
23,422 

113,907 

38,813 
*8,741 
156,345 
Now  opera 
8,071 
34 


Bushels. 

12,026 
ting  under 

12,526 
5,235 

10,199 

17,472 
4,627 
7,210 

15,227 


6,119 
51,936 
ting  under 
2,848 
*3,478 


Bushels. 

25,837 
a  Private 

8,860 
14,465 

3,071 
10,950 
24,503 
22,319 
Closed. 
25,213 

13,194 
*1,161 
12,059 
a  Private 
1,066 
*7,259 


Bushels. 


Terminal 
94,210 


Bushels. 

9,411 
Elevator 
772 

4,074 


23,071 
32,698 


16,224 

44 

9,714 
113,987 
89,902 
Terminal 


8,879 


1,119 

920 
2,727 

1,134 

3,085 
487 
1,554 
Elevator 
423 
*135 


Bushels. 

95,831 
license. 
128,255 
50,419 
59,449 
91,366 
96,761 
71,902 

155,525 

69,666 
110,691 
311,796 
license. 
12,408 
*1,959 


Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators.. 
Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators 


Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator.. 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver,  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 


537,887 


146,807 


153,117 


,  72S 


25,571 


1,252,110 


218,318 


62,959 


41,796 


7,219 


092 


331,384 


Figur 


es  not  rec 


eived. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . . . 

Depot  Harbour   . .   

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

M  idland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

CoHingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

"       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

C-Rilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   


172,547 


46,979 


5,766 


,047 


49S 


243,837 


None  in 


store. 


11,600 

285,762 
1,656,882 


None  in 


store. 


56,520 
10,180 


200 
i,602 


1,294 


1,882 


None  in 
Not  re 


store. 


ported. 


1,385,913 
1,446,476 


135,457 
8,828 

15,516 


260,963 
49,923 
None  in 


21,629 
store. 


None  in 


store. 


Total  Public  Elevators. 


4.N5.S.222 


IDS,  125 


B12, 180 


21,629 


11,600 

285,762 
1,657,082 


64,416 
10,180 
6,711 


1,803,962 
1,505,227 

15,516 


5,360,456 


Total  Country  Elevators — 
U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 
Portland,  Maine  


Not  avai 
Not  opcr 


lable. 
ating. 


Baltimore,  Maryland  

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 


9,064 


9,00-1 


9,064 
9.001 


Total  quantity  in  store.   1  5,786,974 


425,170  512.S59 


426,623 


45.225 


7.190.S51 


•Overshipped. 
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Qradei  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ending;  September  3,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 

Government 

Terminals. 

1  nterior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatois, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,673 
2,805,55 
1,420,784 
499,606 
132,295 
74,807 
5,808 
626,125 

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  ■   

No.  6  "   

212,020 
58,449 
•14,141 
35,743 
5,316 
5,728 
230,493 

102,670 
17,249 
46,913 
24 
71 
80 
5,540 

2,490,262 
1,345,086 
466,834 
96,528 
69,420 

390,092 

Totals  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

537,887 

172,547 

4,858,222 

5,568,656 

51,438 
110,311 
21,204 
41,271 
57,960 
80,027 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  I  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Other  

27,496 
31,839 
13,100 
18,321 
16,768 
39,283 

305 
8,177 
5,295 
6,534 
14,778 
11,890 

23,637 
70,295 
2,809 
16,416 
26,414 
28,854 

Totals  

Barlev— 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

146,807 

46,979 

168,425 

362,211 

1 , 325 
48,212 
67,170 
16,585 
15,085 

4,740 

1,325 
201,768 
158,030 
32,444 
61,566 
15,930 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

3,870 
1,445 
381 
70 

149,686 
89,415 
15,478 
46,411 
11,190 

Rejected  

Other  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

153,117 

5,766 

312,180 

471,063 

154,371 
59,837 
90,868 

 ,  

154,371 
61,262 

108,005 
10,933 
84,833 

No.  2  C.W  

1,425 
5,933 
508 
1,181 

No.  3  "   

11,204 
10,425 

Other  

83,652 

Totals  

Rye  

No.  1  C.W  

388,728 

9,047 

21,629 

419,404 

5,509 
12,471 

5,509 
21,859 

886 
*375 
7,190 

No.  2  "   

9,388 

No.  3  "   

886 
*409 
7,114 

Rejected  

34 
76 

25,571 

9,498 

35,069 

1,252,110 

243,837 

5,360,456 

6,856,403 

*Overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private 
Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  3, 
1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

September  3,  1920— 
Private        "  " 

Bushels. 

K97  007 

218,318 
Fi 

Bushels. 

71  A  OOQ 

/ 14, 116 

113,066 
71  onn 

gures  not  receiv 
9,064 
502,234 

Bushels. 

1   o      1  in 

331,384 

O  A O  007 

ed. 

9,064 
5,360,456 

4,858,222 

K   70/5   07  4 

1    Af\(\  077 
1 , 4Uy , Qi i 

7   1  fx  P  OKI 

f  ,1^0,00.1 

September  5  ,1919— 
Interior       "  "   

1,271,680 
8,550 
1,491,247 

1,490,244 
169,562 
2,289,001 

2,761,924 
178,112 
3,780,248 

O  771    A  77 

Z,  < / 1 , 4< / 

9    QAQ  Ofl7 

7   ROf\  OQA 

I , OZU, Zo4 

September  6,  1918— 

Interior       "  "   

*  136,396 
59,262 
571,805 

3,256,909 
179,783 
2,260,006 

3,120,513 
239,045 
2,831,811 

A  CIA  R71 

o,oyo,oyo 

o, iyi , ooy 

September  7,  1917— 
Interior        "  "   

888,455 
182,464 
1,533,249 

3,775,124 
93,558 
1,121,087 

4,663,579 
276,022 
2,654,336 

O   R(\4    1  fiO 

A   QOn  7AQ 

4, ysy , /oy 

7    CQQ  QQ7 

/ , oyo.yo/ 

September  8,  1916— 

Interior       "  "   

Total  

5,036,399 
368,415 
7,670,056 

4,881,639 
93,181 
8,562,914 

9,918,038 
461,596 
16,232,970 

13,074,870 

13,537,734 

26,612,604 

September  9,  1915— 

Total  

1,935,519 
18,791 
948,308 

1,330,117 
1,089 
482,513 

3,265,636 
19,880 
1,430,821 

2,902,618 

1,813,719 

4,716,337 

*Wheat  overshipped. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  September  3,  1920. 


Vnur  Terminal  Elevators. 


Ktveipts    Rail  .  . 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Hail... 

Receipts  Rail . . . 

Shipments  Vessel . 

Rail... 

K     ipta  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Receipts  Rail. . 

Shipments  Rail. . 

Receipts  Vessel. 

Shipments  Rail. . . 


Wheat. 


Hush. 
1 10.  117 

830,931 
29,785 


Oats. 


Rush 

]:;.  12!) 
5, 165 
57.963 


Rarley. 


Hush. 

105,731 
46, loo 

46,662 


Flax. 


Bush. 

2,714 
56,951 
2,489 


Rye. 


Bush. 

7,078 
35, 168 


Corn. 


Bush. 


Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Total. 


Bush. 

569,069 
974,305 
136,899 


325.072 
150. OSS 


46,415 
SI, 071 


15,081 


27,010 


860 
1,054 
1,060 


417,428 
152,042 
162,766 


Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


3,280 
379,402 


6,322 
3.S5S 


2,064 


747 
5,113 


11,224 
3,928 


21,573 
394,365 


Country  Elevators,  Western  Division. 


Not  available. 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


1,631,657 
1,219,446 


11,661 


69,471 
69,471 


1,701,128 
1,300,578 


Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments 


Vessel . 
Rail... 
Vessel. 
Rail... 


11,475 
14,' 300 ' 


4,022 
4,055 


15,497 
18,355 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


127,199 
815,544 
648,557 
99,914 

34,840 
28,043 
37,647 
85,217 

65, 162 
1,241 
90,880 
645 

227,201 
844,828 
777,084 
185,776 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

1,758,856 
827,019 
648,557 

1,333,660 

34,840 
32,065 
37,647 
100,933 

1,928,329 
860,325 
777,084 

1,504,709 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

1,241 
90,880 
70,116 

Rail.... 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Vessel. 


3,402 

3,402 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Grains  ground  and  Products  produced  therefrom  in 
Eastern  Canada,  Western  Canada,  together  with  amount  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  July,  1920. 


Grain. 

Eastern  Division. 
Quantity  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Western  Division. 
Quantity  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 
Quantity  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom  or 
Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom  or 
Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom  or 
Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Wheat 

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

686,739 
146,056 
14,900 
392 
40,497 
471 
2,150 

70,582 

73,095 
41,357 
11,071 
1,411 
3,338 
710 
4,700 

208,869 

979,726 
62,078 
11,637 
1,295 
25,082 
617 
3,377 

870,899 
147,910 
336 
602 
207 

136,418 
3,116 
992 

1,334,133 
231,268 
8,971 
486 
2,232 

1,557,638 
293,976 
15,236 
994 
40,704 
471 
2,150 

70,582 

209,513 
44,473 
12,063 
1,411 
3,338 
710 
4,/OC 

208,865 

2,313,859 
293,341 
20,608 
1,781 
27,314 
617 
2,377 

Corn  

Buckwheat. 
Peas  

Mixed 
Grains  

PRODUCTS  GROUND. 


Wheat  Flour  Standard. 

Units  of 
Measure. 

Quantity  ground  during 
month. 

Total. 

Eastern 
Division. 

Western 
Division. 

Brls. 
196  lbs. 

<< 
« 

K 
U 

Tons 

« 

Lbs. 

tt 

<< 
u 

<< 

Tons 

230, 168 
49,481 
14,285 

199,797 

429,965 
49,481 
14,285 

Total  

293,934 

199,797 

493,731 

Patents — 

129 
30 
73 

23,953 

24,082 
30 
73 

Totai  



232 

23,953 

24,185 

Clears — 

Spring  

107 
12 

107 
12 

Winter  

Total  

119 

119 

Low  Grade  or  Feed  

1,066 
623 
2,605 
23,763 
2,321,015 
554,447 
55,900 
19,712 
308,154 
:><  5. sir, 
1,374,973 
33,516 
179,368 
297,156 
4,252 

4,668 
4,658 
3,279 
151,  L10 
2,222,011 

5,734 
5,281 
5,884 
174,873 
4,543,026 
654,447 
55,900 
47,313 
308,154 
205,816 
1,374.973 
33,516 
179,368 
297,156 
6,935 

Shorts  and  Middlings  

Bran  

Oat  Meal  

Barley — Pot  and  Pearl  

Flour  and  Meal  

Rye — Flour  and  Meal  

27,601 

Corn — Flour  

Meal  

Cracked  

Peas — Meal  

Split  

Feed  not  otherwise  specified  

2,683 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  8. 

The  l-\»rt'iirn  Kxohaiiiiv  Popart mont  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished1  the 
following  Btatement  of  the  nominal  elosinjr  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  utrk  nulinir  Soptianhor  S.     Similar   quotations   will  be   published   in  the 

Weekly  Bulletin  regularly  every  week  in  future: — 


Week  ending 
ParHy.  September  8. 

Britain  £  $4.86  3.902/ 

Franco  Fr.  .193  .'075 

Italy  .Lira  .193  .048 

Holland  Florin  .402  .349 

Belgium  Fr.  .193  .079 

Spain  Pes.  .193  .164 

Portugal  Esc.  1.08  .195 

Switzerland  Fr.  .193  .181 

r.ornmny  Mk.  .238  .021 

Greece  Dr.  .193  .120 

Norway  Kr.  .268  .157 

Sweden  Kr.  .268  .221 

Denmark  Kr.  .268  .157 

Japan  Yen  .498  .564 

India  R.  .342  .379 

United   States  $  1.00  1.10 

Argentina  Pes.  .965  1.32 

Brazil  Mil.  .546  .215 

Roumania  Lei  .193  .026 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  September  3,  1920,  in  comparison 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  July,  1920. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Corn 

Total 

Bush. 

150,400 
275,964 
286,943 

435,704 

Bush. 
38,940 

Bush. 
2,740 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

192,080 
275,964 
286,943 

556,765 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McXicoll,  C.P.R  

Montreal    Hbr.  Commrs.  1 
and  2  

Totals  

Same  period  last  year  

1,975 

40,417 

37,314 

41,355 

1,149,011 

40,915 

43,157 

37,314 

41,355 

1,311,752 

71,370 

96,445 

33,426 

17,721 

272,738 

491,700 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Bush. 
555,949 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

595,275 
22,662 

31,971 

I 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

25,156 

147,114 

413,251 

1,147 

£3,763 

5,953 
53,483 

214,387 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

The  Elite  Footwear  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Odilon  Lemire,  Ernest 
Deniger,  merchants;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital,  $100,000,  divided  into 
1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Regent  Cap  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  David 
Kirsch,  Myer  Kirsch  and  Max  Kirsch,  merchants;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capi- 
tal, $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

David's,  Limited.  Incorporators:  David  Kirsch,  merchant,  Solomon  Vineberg, 
advocate;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital,  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Downtown  Garage,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alexander  Huntly  Duff,  K.C., 
and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital,  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Claudius  Ash  Sons  &  Company  (of  Canada),  Limited.  Incorporators:  James 
Walter  Brent,  manager;  Macneil  Clarke  McLean,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all 
of  Toronto.  Capital,  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Jost  Pulpwood  Company  of  Campbellton,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Percy 
Matheson  Jost,  of  Westmount;  and  others.  Capital,  $75,000,  divided  into  750  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Campbellton,  N.B. 

Western  Consolidated  Hard  Coal  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators  :  Reginald 
Marshall  Whyte  and  Willmott  Burton  Crawford,  brokers;  and  others — all  of  Edmon- 
ton. Capital,  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  busi- 
ness, Edmonton. 

Lake  St.  John  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  J.  Ogle  Carss, 
barrister-at-law,  Frederick  William  McKinnon,  physician;  Frederick  William  Fee, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer,  James  Laing  MacKenzie.  agent,  and  Charles  Patton, 
accountant;  all  of  Ottawa.  Capital,  $4,000,000,  divided  into  40,000  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ontario. 

The  F.  Colyer  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James 
Richardson  Roaf  and  John  Creighton,  solicitors,  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$60,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  $25  each  and  200  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Moores,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Proctor  Moore,  Clarence  Melville 
Williamson,  drug  clerks,  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital,  $200,000,  divided  into 
4,000  shares  of  $50  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Madewell  Clothing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Robert  Ackin, 
Esquire,  and  others,  all  of  Toronto.  Capital,  $100,000,  divided  into  4,000  shares  of 
$25  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Milverton  Furniture  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Boshart  and 
Enos  Nafziger,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  Perth,  Ont.  Capital,  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Milverton,  Ont. 

British  Columbia. 

Kootenay  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited.  Capital,  $500,000.  Head  office, 
Nelson. 

Giant  Motor  Truck  Company,  Limited.  Capital,  $100,000.  Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 

King-Beach  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Capital,  $500,000.  Registered 
office,  Vancouver. 

Steamship  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Capital,  $400,000.  Registered  office, 
Smithers. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Sii  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 

-  for  Canadian  products.    The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
tive  commodities  upon  application  to:   "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
nil   Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
Canadian    Manufacturers'  Association,    Toronto,    Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
.  \  .s  ,  wd  Vancouver, or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Siierbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Sir.  Marie,   Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
br   Chamber   of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Foodstuffs. 

Is  IT.  Canned  fruit,  etc. — A  commission  merchant  in  Newfoundland  wishes  to 
be  ]'U i  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit  and  canned 
meals  of  every  description. 

1848.  Butter,  etc. — Canadian  exporters  of  creamery  and  dairy  butter  and  oleo- 
margarine are  inquired  for  by  a  dealer  in  Newfoundland. 

L849.  Canadian  products. — A  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  commission  agent,  who  held 
for  many  years  a  position  in  a  large  firm,  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
chocolates,  confectionery,  preserves  of  all  kinds,  biscuits,  etc. 

Footwear. 

1850.  Footwear. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots   and  shoes  are  asked  to 
tunicate  with  a  Newfoundland  jobbing  firm  supplying  the  trade. 

1851.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  commercial  agent  in  Barbados,  who  has  lived  in 

is  desirous  of  securing  a  Canadian  agency  for  boots  and  shoes.    Best  refer- 
ences can  be  given. 

Metals. 

1852.  Wire  rods. — A  London  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
wire  rod-  who  can  offer  supplies  for  export. 

1853.  Nails. — A  firm  of  travelling  agents,  with  branch  offices  in  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  and  Barbados,  desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  nails  and  other 
small  hardware. 

L854.  Steel  products. — Established  trading  corporation,  with  head  office  in 
1  and  1  ranches  throughout  the  world,  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products,  particularly  structural  iron,  steel  plates, 
pipes  and  pipe  fittings  of  all  kinds. 

L855.  Wire  rods. — Large  ironworks  in  Scotland  would  be  glad  to  receive  quota- 
•  as  from  Canadian  producers  who  are  in  a  position  to  export.  The  immediate 
requirements  of  this  company  are  filled,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  recent  shipment 
from  Canada,  but  they  are  regularly  in  the  market. 

1856.  Barbed  wire. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  general  importers  are  interested  in 
receiving-  quotations  c.i.f.  for  black,  galvanized,  oval  high-tension  and  barbed  wire. 
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1857.  Iron  and  steel  bars,  etc. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  general  importers  are 
interested  in  receiving  quotations  c.i.f.  for  iron  and  steel  bars,  beams,  galvanized 
sheets  and  black  sheets. 

1858.  Tinplate. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  general  importers  are  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  c.i.f.  for  tinplate. 

Oils,  Minerals,  and  Chemicals. 

1859.  Barytes. — Mineral  merchants  in  Glasgow  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
producers  of  barytes  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  export  to  a  Scottish  market.  This 
firm  some  time  ago  investigated  the  possibility  of  securing  barytes  from  Canada, 
but  found  freights  then  prevented  the  transaction  of  business. 

1860.  Fertilizers. — Glasgow  importers  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  all 
kinds  of  fertilizers. 

1861.  Linseed  oil. — Canadian  exporters  of  boiled  and  raw  linseed  oil  should 
communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  dealer. 

1862.  Coal. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  general  importers  are  interested  in  receiving 
quotations  c.i.f.  for  coal. 

1863.  Soap. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  toilet  and  household  soaps  are  inquired 
for  by  a  Newfoundland  firm. 

1864.  Coal. — A  Newfoundland  dealer,  having  orders  on  hand  for  10,000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  in  egg,  stove,  and  furnace  sizes,  and  for  10,000  tons  Canadian 
household  coal,  is  open  to  buy  from  Canadian  dealers. 

1865.  Coal  tar. — A  dealer  in  Newfoundland  inquires  for  exporters  of  coal  tar  in 
half  and  whole  barrels  and  tierces. 

1866.  Turpentine. — The  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  turpentine  in  casks 
are  asked  for  by  a  dealer  in  Newfoundland. 

Miscellaneous  Products. 

1867.  Flax-seed. — A  firm  in  Paris,  France,  would  like  to  buy  Canadian  flax-seed 
suitable  for  manufacture  of  linseed  oil.  The  inquirer  says:  "  The  Canadian  flax-seed 
is  about  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Argentine,  but  it  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  prices  quoted  from  the  latter  country  are  including  the  containers  (cotton 
bags),  whilst  Canada  and  the  United  States  make  an  extra  charge  to  the  importers 
for  the  bags,  which  is  a  handicap  at  the  present  high  price  for  bags,  as  it  increases 
the  price  by  about  6  francs  to  the  100  kilogrammes,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  flax-seed.  The  prices  naturally  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
that  may  be  extracted.'' 

1868.  Millboard  and  rope  lagging.— This  product  for  pipe-covering  is  desired 
by  importer  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

1860.  Brake-shoes. — A  Newfoundland  commission  agent,  long  in  a  position  of 
trust  with  an  important  firm,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  brake-shoes  for  trucks  and  sleds. 

1870.  Twines. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  are  open  to  purchase  quantities  of  lines, 
twines  and  cordage. 

1871.  Sail  canvas. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for 
sail  canvas  in  100-yard  pieces. 

1872.  Cork  floats. — Canadian  exporters  of  cork  floats,  sizes  2,  2A,  3,  4,  and  4i 
inches,  about  23,000  to  the  ton,  are  inquired  for  by  a  Newfoundland  dealer. 

1873.  Starching  and  finishing  materials. — A  Glasgow  firm  desire  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  starching  and  finishing  materials. 

1874.  Plywood  and  sulphite  pulp. — A  London  company  who  purchase  regular 
supplies  of  plywood  for  their  Australian  branches  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  the  following  specification  of  3-ply  cotton- 
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wood:  50,000  feet  of  A  inch  thick,  50,000  feet  of  J  inch  thick.  Similarly,  they  are 
open  to  buy  Bulphiu  wood  pulp  for  shipment  to  Australia,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  oianufaoturers  able  to  export. 

1VT.'..  Rooting  felt.— A  eommission  merchant  in  Newfoundland  is  open  to  receive 
>amplos  ami  prices  of  Canadian-made  common  roofing  felt,  tarred,  in  1,  2,  and  3  plies. 

ls7''.  Representation  in  Newfoundland. — A  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  commission 
ntri'iu  is  open  to  roprosenl  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather,  paper  bags,  laundry 
and  toilet  soaps. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

.  R.S.    Demobilized  soldier  just  returned  after  four  years'  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
.  to  act  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.     Has  pleasing 
personality  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

R.S.    -A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
R.A.F.  and  spent  live  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis.   Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
re  years.    Good  connections  in  England.   Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
ai  Ui  I  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

47.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  in  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
rears'  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
warmer  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S. — Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
good  address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 
family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  represent- 
ing firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 
act  as  resident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours 
requested  with  quotations. 

•rr».  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 
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50.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  North  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 

57.  U.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  and  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  R.S. — Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

59.  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada. 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals.  Now 
established  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  import- 
ing and  exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
representative  concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg,  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard1.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interesting  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

66.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
ns  general  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 
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B7«  R  S.  rwo  Canadian  officers  who  served  Tor  three  years  in  llio  "British  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopatamia. 

get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
da,    They  are  part:cularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
•  oats,  brick  making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
[gal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 
18    R.S.     K\  officer  of  the  Imperial   Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 

:  rtei  and  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers* 

are  considering  the  Indian  market.    Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three 
nd  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 
89.  U.S.     Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  lour  years  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
Central  and  South  America.    At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 
Reo  ntly  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
r  for  Canadian  goods.    Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to 
_r  overseas.    Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 

70.  R.S.    Ex-officer  of  the  Tank  Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 
ar  for  making  connect  ions  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
seas  about  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 

research  at  the  University  of  London.  He  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 
-'  utat  ii'ii  in  Great  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 

-   British  representative.    Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British 

trade  circles. 

71.  R.S. — An  English  business  man,  30  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  Brazil 
war  broke  <»ut,  came  to  Canada  and  enlisted  for  service  overseas.    Since  being 

i  In-  has  been  employed  in  Canadian  business  honses.    He  now  proposes  to 
return  to  Brazil  and  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers1  who 
wish  to  export  to  Brazil.    Although  born  in  England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in 
and  can  -peak  and  write  Portuguese,  as  well  as  Spanish.    He  will  return  to 
by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  agencies  for  the  West 
[ndi<  -  as  well  a-  Brazil.    He  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  drygoods,  flour,  feedstuffs,  shelf  hardware,  steel  goods, 
qi  |  goods,  patenl  medicines,  toilet  goods,  dried  cod  and  other  fish. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  15;  Prince 
///  ,  C.P.O  S.  Line,  about  September  22;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
abi  il  September  29;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  6;  Empress 
o    Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  13. 

From  Montreal. 

r|\,  Liverpool.— Megantic,   White   Star-Dominion   Line,   about   September  18; 
[fetagama,  C.P.O.S   Line,  about  September  18;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Govern- 
nen\    Werchanl    Murine,   Ltd.,  about   September  20;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion 
September  25;  Gorsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  25;  Canadian 

y  nlinat  are  not  complete,  hut  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 

ings supplied  hy  shipping  companies. 
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Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  1;  Melita, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  2;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  6. 

To  London — Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  14;  Canadian  Signaller, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  21;  Montezuma, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  23;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24; 
Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  21;  Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  28. 

To  Glasgow  — Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  September  20;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  17 ;  Tunisian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24;  Cabolia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  25  ; 
Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Plymouth. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  25. 

To  Southampton. — Grampian,  C.P.O  S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September 
17;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  18;  Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about 
October  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur.  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  20;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  Is: 
Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  30. 

To  Hull. — Maplemore,  Furness  Line,  about  September  18. 

To  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  25. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  about  September  30. 

To  Antwerp — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Havre. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24;  Manoa,  Fracanda  Lino 
(Canada  Steamship  Linos,  general  agents),  about  September  25. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchanl  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Mapledene,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd,  aboul  Sep- 
tember 15;  Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
September  16;  Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd..  about  September  22;  Cana- 
dian Scaler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marino,  Ltd.,  about  September  25. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay). — New  Brunswick,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  September  15;  Georgia, 
Klder-Dempster  Line,  about  September  30. 

To  Wkst  Africa  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Melville, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  September  15. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
rdin). — Qambada,  Now  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  September  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Haliartus,  Houston  Lines,  about 
September  20;  Hya.cinthus,  Houston  Lines,  about  October  10. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Planter, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd..  about  September  15;  Canadian 
Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  aboul  October  20. 

To  Santiac.o  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).-  Canadian  'Trailer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  1C>;  Canadian  Sower.  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  7. 

To  [ndia  and  Fak  Eastern  Ports.  Halesius,  Houston  Line,  about  September  25; 
City  of  Melbourne,  Ellerman-Bueknalls,  about  October  10. 
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From  St.  John. 

I  British  Wksi  Indies,  C handier e,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  about  Sep- 
tember Ll». 

From  Halifax. 

l\.  liuiTisn  Wist  Indies.  CarmiHct,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  Sep- 
tember IT. 

I  -  LONDON.    Kanawha,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  13. 
To  Liverpool. —  ir/r/mo/v.  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  2(>. 

I  "  M  w.  HESTER. — Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  25. 
To  Glasgow.    Alpine  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  27. 

From  Sydney. 

I  •  Liverpool.-  Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  abort  October  15. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  w>r  .John's,  Svw.—Sahlc  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  September  18. 

From  Chicoutimi. 

To  Rouen  (France).  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  25. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
October  5;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  26. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

'I'm  A  i  "st  kali  a  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  15;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
about  September  15;  Jlona,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about  October 
1" :  T'l'iifi.  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Crown  of  Galicia, 
Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  September  (via  Victoria);  Orator,  Harrison  Direct 
Line,  middle  October  (via  Victoria). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sep- 
tember 25;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  September  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Mo.ji  ok  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Methven, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  10. 

Tc  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  middle  October. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — M.  S.  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  early  October. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  l'st  given  below 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1901,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1S90-91.  Vol.  4 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1908. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8.  1914-15;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914.  £ 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Tra'?e,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  ihe  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal   Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Coimj'ission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
,  ith  catalogliati  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
iprattntatlvat  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
lCtor\  poin^  f  o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic.  Italy. 

B     9     Wabb.    Canadian   Government    Trade    W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade 


Commissioner,    ReconqulstB   No.   46,  Buenos 

An  i-.s       Cable  Addre.ts,  CanadUin. 

Australia. 

l>  H  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  O.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Coble  Ad- 
i'-.v,   ( "anadian. 

Brazil. 

B    Johnson.   Canadian  Covernment  Trade 
ttB  oner.     Address  for   letters — Calxa 
I  P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Rua 
Conceives  Dlas  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Cable  Adiiress.  Canodian. 

British  West  Indies. 
K    H    S    Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.       Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
Kent    ;ilso   for  the   Bermudas  and  BrltiBh 
iulana     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J  W  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  13  Nanking  Road.  Shanghai. 
Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H  A  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.      Cable  Address.  Cantracorn. 

France. 

Barre\  Canadian  Government,  Trade 
Commissioner.  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Cnpucines,  Paris.   Cable  Address,  Stadaoona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.    Stuart    Bleakney,    C.^nad\iin  Government 

Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Es  [.,  Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels. 

I  ndia. 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,     c,  o     H.  M.     Trade  Cora- 

m  ssione/.  G  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Cal- 
cutta. 


Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo.  2, 
Milan.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street.  Yokohama.  Coble  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,   Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian 

South  Africa. 
W.    J.    Egan,    Canadian    Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Westminster  House,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town.  Cubic  Address,  Cantra- 
cu  in. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Athenee  Palace  Hotel, 
Bucharest.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commisioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchestei. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracorn. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street.  Liverpool.  Cable  Address. 
Cantracorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Sun  Building.  Clare  street, 
Bristol.      Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracorn 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 


British  West  Indies. 


B    Millln    Canadian  Government  Commercial    Edgar  Tripp.  Canadian  Government  Commer 

_  _  .    .  n      .....  .       1        »  j.        Tl  *       ~  f      C5,n  „  I  „        Tr(nl,1o/1  ^l/llll, 


Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 
K.   Sontum.    Canadian   Government  Com- 
mercial   Agent,    Grubbegd,    No.    4.  Chris- 
-  a      N'orwav      Ccble   Addre**  Bontums 


cial  Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Nassau,  Bahamas 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director.  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.     Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico.  British  Consul  General 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Chile:  Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama" 

Colombia:  S0l°n*  British  ConsuL 

Bogota.  British  Consul  General.  Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

rr       j     .  Peru: 

tcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito.  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt :  c  • 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona.   British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles.   British   Consul  General. 


Sweden  : 

Stockholm,  British  Cons: 


India:  Switzerland' 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  ^Qr,0„„  u  n 

Geneva.  British  Consul. 

1  ntelligence. 

Uruguay : 

Italy:  ,  „         ,  Monte  Video.  British  Vice-Consul. 

(Jenoa,   British   Consul  General. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela*. 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  Unitad  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,   248   St.   James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta,  India,  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  &CTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(  Revised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 

Oullert  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspect  ion  Act. 
Ci  a%   Ins  j>c(  t  ion  Act. 
Cold  ami  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Ctiniii  Ait. 

Inspection  anil  Snle  Act. 
Lead   Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum   Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  or  print.  • 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 
Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 
*  i1*  ,  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners, 
a     ian  Trade  (1916). 

of  South  China  (1919). 
i  e  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 
i      her  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

K  ingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners    and    other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

I.  1912.  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-list  nets,    with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    IT.  1913.  Religions.  Origins.  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  III.  1913.  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V.  1915.  Forest.  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914.  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    IT.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  TV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV.  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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THE  PROB/ABLE  CEREAL  IMPORT  NEEDS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  September  2,  1920. — The  grain  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  contributes  an  interesting  estimate  of  the  likely  requirements  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  imports  of  its  three  principal  cereal  crops — wheat,  barley  and  oats — during 
the  next  twelve  months. 

The  quantities  needed  are  of  course  based  upon  the  official  forecasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  yields  of  the  current  harvest,  which  have  still  to  be  confirmed  by  actual 
results. 

r  WHEAT. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  area  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
15  per  cent  less  than  in  1919,  and  that  the  yield  equals  32  bushels,  the  total  harvest 
on  1st  September,  the  first  day  of  the  new  cereal  year,,  would  be  04,491,200  bushels. 

According  to  a  memorandum  issued  last  April  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  this  country  is  1  lb.  a  day  per  head — which  incidentally  is  an 
increase  upon  the  well-known  estimate  made  by  Sir  John  Lawes,  who  calculated  the 
requirements  of  the  population  during  the  sixty  years  1837-97  terminating  in  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  at  352  lbs.  a  year. 

Accepting  the  new  estimate,  the  wheat  required  will  be  282,080,000  bushels,  and 
deducting  from  this  the  home  production  of  64,491,200,  the  quantity  that  will  have 
to  be  imported  is  217,588,800  bushels,  which,  although  a  very  large  quantity,  is  not 
unprecedented. 

BARLEY. 

Figures  collected  indicate,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the  area  under  barley,  and 
the  total  crop  may  be  as  large  as  70,758,000  bushels. 

While  the  yield  is  anticipated  to  be  good,  it  must  include  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  stained  samples,  and  fine  ale  barley  may  easily  go  to  30s.  a  cwt.  or  beyond. 

Beckoning  the  yearly  use  at  112,000,000,  the  new  season  will  probably  exact  an 
importation  of  nearly  50,000,000  bushels,  but  as  stocks  are  extremely  low,  it  is  thought 
that  60,000,000  could  be  advantageously  brought  in,  because  the  absolute  dearth  of 
feeding  barley  is  hindering  the  home  production  of  bacon. 

OATS. 

While  the  reduction  in  area  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  less  than  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  total  acreage  in  comparison  with  last  year  will  not  be  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  as  the  yield  is  expected  to  bo  below  average,  the  trade  dors  not  anticipate 
that  the  aggregate  crop  will  exceed  162,223,200  bushels — a  rather  curious  result,  because 
oats  have  as  a  rule  done  well  in  a  wet  year. 

The  usual  importation  of  oats  from  outside  varies  from  40,000,000  to  80,000,000 
bushels,  and  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  writer  of  the  article  con- 
siders that  60,000,000  bushels  will  be  required  between  now  and  the  harvest  of  1921. 
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Bunnmng  up  the  >it  nation,  the  quantities  of  the  three  cereals  which  will  prob- 
ably U»  required  from  overseas,  are: — 

Bushels. 

Wheat   217,>5'00,'0'0>0 

Hi  r  ley   50y0>0<0,00'0 

Oa*i   6'0,0'0'OvOoO' 


THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Oanadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  Eng- 
land, writes:  "1  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  advantages1  of  Canadian  manu- 

ivrs  making  displays  al  the  British  Industries  Fair.  I  have  just  been  informed 
by  the  British  l>epartmont  of  Overseas  Trade  that  they  would  be  glad  to  include 
Oanadian  exhibitor-  ;uid  are  prepared  to  extend  to  them  the  same  facilities  that  are 
■  ffer<  d  to  United  Gangdom  manufacturers  but  there  are  already  so  many  applications 
the  L9@l  fair  that  i1  would,  be  difficult  to  make  room  for  any  considerable 
numU-r  of  Canadian  exhibits,  and  that  if  Canada  proposes  organizing  any  special 
display  it  would  be  advantageous  to  defer  this  until  the  Fair  of  19>22.  At  the  same 
time  if  any  Canadian  exhibitors  wish  to  apply  for  space  and  will  do  so  immediately, 
every  tiling  will  be  done  to  endeavour  to  allot  space  to  them,  providing  any  space 
remains  available  when  their  applications  come  in.  Full  particulars  about  arrange- 
pgi  9,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  in 

Canada. 

The  addresses  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  are  as  follows: — 

Capt.  Evan  Edwards,  Sr.  British  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade,  248  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Field,  British  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Department  of  Over- 
-.      Trade,  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Beale,  British  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  010  Electric  Railway  Ohamibers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

CANADIAN  EGGS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

CI.-.;  .  August  28. — A  shipment  of  4,000  cases  of  Canadian  eggs,  30  dozen  in 
each  case,  reached  Glasgow  this  week  on  the  Pretorian,  and  owing  to  two  occurrences, 
one  at  least  of  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  foreseen,  practically  every  case  has  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  slight  loss. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  lose  is  the  fall  in  exchange,  which  was  $4.47  six 
weeks  ago  and  has  fallen  as  low  as  $4  this  week. 

The  second  reason  that  these  goods  have  had  to  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a 
-  the  termination  of  the  strike  which  has  tied  up  all  boats  for  two  weeks,  plying 
1  I    Jgow  and  Irish  ports.    The  sudden  termination  of  this  strike,  although 
very  welcome  to  shippers,  has  resulted  in  dumping  on  this  market  a  huge  accumula- 
f  Irish  eggs,  and  there  has  been  a  resultant  drop  in  prices.    By  an  unfortunate 
ce  the  Pretorian  arrived  practically  on  the  day  when  the  strike  terminated'. 

PRICES  OBTAINED. 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  these  goods,  who  obtained  his  supplies  largely 
Br  ...  three  Ontario  sources  paid  72  cents  a  dozen  f.o.b.  Montreal,  and  this  price  was 
brought  up  to  about  7&  cents  with  freight  and  other  minor  charges.  He  is  selling- 
most  of  his  consignment  at  a  price  which  is  to-day  equivalent  to  75  cents. 

As  Canadian  shippers  will  know,  the  maximum  control  price  for  eggs  was 
removed  last  spring,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  replaced  very  soon, 
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and  probably  be  a  sixpence  higher  per  dozen  than  last  year.  Up  till  last  spring  the 
maximum  price  for  fresh  eggs  (that  is,  any  eggs  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom) 
was  5s.  wholesale,  5s.  6d  retail.  Imported  eggs  were  4s.  wholesale,  4s.  6d.  retail. 
The  price  for  Egyptian  eggs  (which  are  about  half  the  size  of  a  Canadian  egg)  was 
2s.  8d.  wholesale,  3s.  retail.  The  entire  Egyptian  output  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is 
almost  certain  to  be  in  the  future,  handled  by  the  Government.  At  a  conference 
of  all  parties  interested  held  this  week,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Government  that  the 
authorities  should  take  over  the  entire  importation  of  Canadian  eggs  also,  but  this 
did  not  meet  with  official  favour. 

Shipments  of  eggs  from  Canada  recently  have  been  arriving  in  splendid  condition, 
and  normally  are  meeting  with  a  very  ready  market,  and,  except  for  the  abnormal 
conditions  described  above,  should  show  a  good  profit. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  PORT  OF  GLASGOW. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  August  25,  1920. — As  practically  all  the  Canadian  vessels  plying  between 
Scotland  and  Canada  enter  the  port  of  Glasgow — although  an  occasional  one  has  gone 
to  Leith — figures  just  obtained  from  the  harbour  master  will  be  of  interest.  This 
shows  that  the  number  of  vessels  operating  between  Glasgow  and  Canadian  ports  has 
not  yet  reached  pre-war  figures,  although  their  number  has  been  steadily  growing 
during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

The  figures  are  given  herewith: — 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1914. 

Inwards.  Outwards. 

Number.      Tonnage.  Number.  Tonnage. 

Sailing   vessels                                 3              1,57>6  3  787 

Steam  vessels                                 94          464,81,0  107  526,909 


Totals   97  466,386  110  527,696 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1920. 

Inwards.  Outwards. 

Number.      Tonnage.  Number.  Tonnage. 

Sailing   vessels..     ..    ..                7             4,687  1  925 

Steam   vessels                                 55          227,097  57  239,537 


Totals   62  231,784  58  240,462 


WHITE  CANADIAN  PEAS  WANTED  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  August  27,  1920. — An  importing  firm  in  Scotland  which  lias  made  a 
specialty  for  half  a  century  of  importing  peas  of  almost  all  varieties  and  from  almost 
every  exporting  country  believes  that  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  sending  white 
Canadian  peas  to  this  market.  This  firm  points  out  that  the  chief  competitor  will 
be  the  Calcutta  white  pea  and  also  some  white  peas  which  are  shipped  from  China, 
and  which  come  into  this  market  very  cheap.  However,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  Indian  peas  when  boiled  turn  black,  and  it  is  understood  here  that  this  never 
happens  with  Canadian  white  peas  when  boiled. 

An  inquiry  from  one  firm  definitely  interested  will  be  found  in  this  issue,  page 

844. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  CUBAN-CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Tlt.VDK  COMMISSIONER   IT.  A.  OlllSlIOLM. 

Havana.  August  31,  1920. — Details  of  Cuba's  imports  for  1910,  which  have  only 
nv»»ntlv  Uvonu'  available,  show  w  hat,  a  wonderful  market  this  prosperous  little  country 

>  »'».         souls  oilers  to  exporting  nations.    Following  are  figures  for  1913,  1918 

an.l  1019  giving  the  values  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  the  countries  named: — 


1913.  191S.  1919. 

United    States   $71,753,872  '  222,262,276  $2'73,202,065 

Argentine   1,657,796  1,067,048  1,228U7'9 

Canada   1,498,964  4,791,412  6,670,385 

Chile   230,964  901,377  1,322,1526 

x   938,18t0  '4,044,866  5,'65'5,127 

PDrtO  EUCO   3,403,716  3,314,415  4,0'62,036 

rniuuay   2,222,436  3,796,757  5,176,008 

Germany   9,515,104    197,4.99 

Belgium   2,520,233    60,678 

Spain   10,228,5^61  1 0;,  3  9  2|,  5  29  15,94I7,3&0 

France   8,237,276  7,044,211  9,929,253 

United  Kingdom   16,097,681  9,154,547  8,816,154 

China   130,943  3,579,473  21,160,147 

British  India   2,360,438  17,719,382  7,201,158 

Japan   1701,854  4,115,545  10,097,386 

All  other  countries   4,843,572  5,438,357  7,600,673 


$135,810,590      $297,622,215  $359,326,624 


These  figUTea  show  thai  the  United  States  supplied  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  Cuba's  importations  for  1919,  making  Cuba  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  very  best 
With  the  reductions  of  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent  off  the  general  tariff 
granted  to  goods  of  United  States  origin,  it  is  but  to  be  expected  that  the  United 
Slates  should  supply  the  greater  part  of  Cuba's  importations. 

A  feature  of  post-war  trade  has  been  the  phenomenal  increase  of  imports  from 
e  Orient,  particularly  from  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  from  British  India.  British 
Cuba  with  nearly  all  her  requirements  of  sugar  bags,  a  trade  that  is 
orth  several  millions  of  dollars  annually.    China,  Japan  and  India  all  send  rice 
r    Cuba,  rice  and  codfish  l>eing  the  staple  diets  of  "Liborio" — the  Cuban  worker.  In 
rge  proportion  of  last  season's  surplus  of  rice  in  the  Orient  was  shipped  to 
.  with  the  result  that  Hanava  docks  and  warehouses  are  jammed  with 
dollars  worth  of  rice  which  should  be  sufficient  for  Cuba's  requirements 
for  much  more  than  one  season. 

Canada's  Share  in  Cuba's  Imports. 

The  figures  of  Cuba's  imports  from  Canada  show  that  Canada  has  enjoyed  a 
steadily  inr-ronsing  trade  with  the  Island  Eepublic — from  a  value  of  $1,498,964  in  1913 
to  $6,670,385  in  1919. 

CODFISH  AND  POTATOES. 

More  than  half  of  this  growth  is  accounted  for  by  the  increases  both  in  quantities 
and  in  values  of  Canada's  staple  articles  of  export  to  Cuba — codfish  and  potatoes. 

I  odfish  -liipments  grew  from  7,355,000  pounds  valued  at  $427,974  in  1913,  to 
18,197,802  pounds  valued  at  $2,924,331  in  1919.  During  and  since  the  war  Canadian 
codfish  has  dominated  the  Cuban  market.  In  1913  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Norway  shared  about  equally  in  Cuba's  imports  of  codfish,  whereas  in  1918  Canadian 
codfish  comprised  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  that  commodity.  While  imports 
of  codfish  from  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  fell  away  in  1918  to  an  almost 
negligible  figure,  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in  value  from  $45,547  in 
1913  to  $1,751,939  in  1918.    This  year  increasing  quantities  of  Norwegian  and  even 
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Japanese  codfish  are  arriving  at  Havana.  Canadian  codfish  may  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  its  dominance  in  this  market  in  competition  with  the  sun-dried  Norwegian  fish 
which  stands  up  better  in  this  hot  climate.  The  Norwegian  fish  is  more  expensive, 
however,  and  if  the  Canadian  cod  fisheries  can  keep  down  their  costs  of  production, 
they  will  continue  to  hold  the  Cuban  market. 

Canada's  share  of  Cuba's  potato  imports  has  not  changed  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years.  Canada  has  usually  supplied  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  this  country's  annual 
requirements,  the  remainder  from  the  United  States.  In  1913,  potato  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  18,722,417  kg.  valued  at  $537,202,  as  compared  with  26,403,502 
kg.  in  1918  valued  at  $1,587,568. 

KAY,  OATS  AND  LUMBER. 

Before  the  war  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  hay,  oats  and  lumber  used  to  find 
their  way  to  Cuba  than  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  1913,  Cuba  imported  15,321 
M.  feet  of  pine  and  spruce  lumber  from  Canada  valued  at  $2)62,649;  as  against  4,208 
M.  feet  in  1919,  valued  at  $200,152.  Cuba  imported  nearly  five  million  dollars  worth 
of  pine  and  spruce  lumber  from  the  United  States  in  1918.  Ais  pine  and  spruce 
lumber  is  on  the  free  list,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  cannot  get  more  of  this 
trade  if  she  wants  it.  Two  or  three  Canadian  lumber  merchants  have  been  doing  a 
profitable  Cuban  business  for  many  years. 

Canada's  share  of  the  hay  and  oats  trade  of  Cuba  has  also  fallen  off.  In  1913, 
Canada  exported  to  Cuba  3,617  tons  of  hay  valued  at  $84,173  and  4,362,136  pounds  of 
cats  valued  at  $70,111.  In  1919  the  value  of  the  Canadian  hay  crop  imported  came  to 
$34,100  and  that  of  oats  to  only  $3,965.  As  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article, 
Canadian  hay  and  oats  have  a  very  good  reputation  in  Cuba  for  high  quality.  Cuba 
imported  in  1918,  263  tons  of  hay  valued  at  $520,993,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  this 
coming  from  the  United  States.  Cuba's  imports  of  oats  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  51,582,388  pounds  valued  at  $1,79)3,9-54,  all  but  $100,000  of  which  paid  for  American 
oats. 

Pre-war  exports  to  Cuba  of  other  typical  Canadian  products  were  very  limited 
in  range  and  value.  The  total  exports  of  wood  and  paper  products,  farm  produce, 
construction  materials  other  than  those  mentioned  above  amounted  to  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars. 

BARLEY  MALT. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  Canada  has  built  up  a  permanent  and  valuable 
malt  business  with  Cuba.  Canadian  barley  malt  first  made  its  appearance  in  Cuba  in 
1915,  when  some  388,941  pounds  valued  at  $13,120  were  imported.  In  1916,  the  value 
of  these  imports'  increased  to  $75,100,  in  1918  to  $290,075  and  in  1919  to  $1,029,135. 
Three  years  ago  the  United  States  supplied  Cuba  with  nearly  all  her  barley  malt,  to-day 
Canada  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  which  supplies  the  Cuban  breweries 
with  their  necessary  raw  material.  As  Cuba  is  not  at  all  likely  to  go  "dry",  Canada 
may  here  depend  on  a  permanent  and  growing  market  for  her  barley  malt. 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 

Until  last  year,  Canadian  flour  was  practically  unknown  in  Cuba.  In  1917  not 
a  single  barrel  was  imported,  in  1918  two  barrels,  and  in  1919,  26,960  barrels  valued  at 
$347,136.  Canadian  brands  of  flour  have  now  become  so  popular  that  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  has  had  numerous  requests  from  Cuban  merchants  that  they 
be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  Canadian  mills  with  a  view  to  securing  their 
representations.  A  satisfactory  feature  of  this  flour  business  is  that  Canadian  brands 
are  sold  more  on  a  quality  basis  than  on  price.  The  Cuban  flour  trade  is  quite  valuable, 
the  United  States  selling  over  ten  million  dollars  worth  in  Cuba  in  1917. 
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SEA  FOODS. 

The  list  of  Canadian  exports  to  Culm  for  1919,  as  itemized  below,  shows  that 
there  Is  a  market  in  Cube  for  Canadian  varieties  of  fisih  other  than  codfish.  Ouba 
has  imported  some  Canadian  herring  lor  Beveral  years,  but  Canadian  canned  salmon 
-  .,!•<•  comparatively  new  bo  the  Cuban  taste.    The  Cuban  is  very  fond  of 
la,  and  there  will  always  be  a  good  market  for  the  products  of  Canadian  fisheries, 
provided  they  are  prepared  according  bo  Latin-American  fancy. 

IVUKV  PRODUCTS. 

The  United  States  sells  an  immense  quantity  of  condensed  milk  to  Cuba,  con- 
sidering that  Cuba  is  an  agricultural  country.  In  1918',  Cuban  imports  of  condensed 
milk  from  the  United  States  alone  amounted  to  3i9',514,9'5i6  pounds  valued  at  $4,685,86'3. 
Import-  *  f  butter  am. nint  in  value  to  over  a  half  million  dollars  yearly,  more  than 
half  of  which  now  comes  from  Denmark.  Cheese  imports  are  valued  at  about  a 
million  dollars  yearly,  of  which  American  cheese  forms  the  bulk.  Canada's  exports 
of  dairy  products  to  Ouba  amounted  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  last  year,  yet  a 
>vere  nil.  If  Canada  can  sell  in  competition  with  the  United  States 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Hour  in  Cuba,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  cannot  he  done  in  dairy  products. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

1  1  .<•  of  the  largest  items  in  Cuba's  food  bill  is  lard.  Her  lard  imports  for  1918 
reached  the  amazing  total  of  55,72i3',583  pounds  valued  at  $15,728,304.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  this  total  came  from  the  United  States,  but  nearly  five  million  pound's  came 
from  Uruguay,  while  even  Holland,  China  and  Japan  contributed  their  quotas.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  country  in  the  world  using  so  much  lard  per  capita  as 
Cuba.  If  Great  Britain,  for  example,  imported  as  much  per  capita,  her  bill  for  lard 
would  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  per  annum.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  Cuban  dearly  loves  his  food  cooked  in  a  sea  of  hot  sizzling  lard. 

Cuba's  imports  of  bacon,  ham,  pork,  jerked  beef  and  canned  meats  amounted  in 
1918  to  $13,000,000.  Of  this  total,  salt  pork  accounted  for  over  $7,000,000— nearly  all 
from  the  Tinted  States',  while  jerked  beef  accounted  for  over  $3,000,000  supplied  by 
the  Argentine  and  Uruguay. 

Cuba's  yearly  imports  of  meat  products  amount,  then,  to  some  thirty  million 
dollars  in  value.  Of  this  total,  Canada  contributes  only  a  very  insignificant  fraction. 
The  business  is  here  if  Canada  cares  to  go  after  it. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  only  Canadian  fresh  fruit  Cuba  is  interested  in  is  the  apple.  Cuba  imports 
apples  to  the  value  of  about  $100,000  yearly  from  the  United  States.  Canada  sold 
Cuba  some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  worth  last  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Nova  Scotia  apple  should  not  dominate  this  market,  now  that  there  is  a  direct 
Havana  steamship  service  from  St.  John  and  Halifax.  Of  course,  apples  would  have 
to  be  shipped  in  boxes  rather  than  in  barrels,  as  all  fresh  fruits  must  be  turned  over 
very  quickly  in  this  climate. 

Cubans  are  very  large  consumers  of  dried  peas  and  beans.  In  1918  Cuba  bought 
12,000,000  kg.  of  peas  from  Mexico  and  16,000,000  kg.  of  beans  from  the  United 
Stater-.  Cuba'.-  imports  of  beans  and  peas  in  1918  amounted  in  value  to  nearly 
nine  million  dollars.  Canada's  exports  of  beans  to  Cuba  have  grown  from  23,000  kg. 
in  1915  to  57,344  kg.,  valued  at  $10,071  in  1919.  Canada  should  have  a  larger  share 
of  this  large  Cuban  bean  trade. 

There  is  a  growing  market  for  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  which  would  pay 
cultivation  on  the  part  of  any  well-known  Canadian  brands. 
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PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS. 

The  Cuban  market  for  paper  and  paper  products  was  treated  exhaustively  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853,  page  1258.  It  was  there  pointed  out 
that  Cuba  promised  an  excellent  market  for  many  varieties  of  paper  products. 
Except  for  newsprint,  however,  the  American  preference  would  make  it  difficult  for 
Canadian  paper  products  manufacturers  to  compete  in  Cuba.  Contracts  for  2,000  tons 
of  Canadian  newsprint  have  been  made  by  Cuban  dealers,  out  of  an  estimated  total 
consumption  this  year  of  10,000  tons.  As  the  United  States  has  itself  to  buy  such 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  newsprint,  it  would  appear  to  be  wise  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  enter  into  contracts  direct  with  Havana  publishers  to  supply  all  their 
newsprint.  This  would  mean  a  greater  degree  of  independence  for  Canadian  foreign 
trade  and  more  business  for  Canadian  vessels. 

BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS. 

An  absolutely  new  feature  of  Canadian  exports  to  Cuba  is  the  rapidly  growing 
trade  in  cement  and  building  plaster.  A  year  ago  Cuban  building  interests  had  not 
heard  of  Canadian  cement.  Now  they  are  all  clamouring  for  it.  The  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  has  received  over  twenty  requests  for  Canadian  cement  accounts,  due 
to  the  splendid  reputation  established  by  one  'Canadian  brand.  Several  thousand 
barrels  of  this  brand  had  been  reaching  Havana  monthly  until  the  recent  shortage  in 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  building  plaster  trade  with  Cuba  is  only  a  few  months  old,  yet  one 
dealer  has  contracted  for  60,000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster.  This  dealer  is  so 
enthusiastic  over  Canadian  plaster  that  he  says  he  will  soon  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
Cuban  business  if  he  can  only  get  deliveries  of  his  orders. 

There  are  cement  and  brick  plants  in  Cuba,  but  their  products  are  intended  only 
for  rough  work  that  does  not  call  for  a  high  standard  of  strength  and  resisting  power, 
while  the  production  costs  of  these  plants  are  at  least  double  those  of  Canadian 
plants. 

IRON,  STEEL,  AND  ELECTRICAL  GOODS. 

Apparently  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  goods  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  a  market  which  grants  such  a  heavy  tariff  preference  to  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  Canadian  steel  rails,  boilers,  engines,  electric  fixtures,  and  automobile 
accessories  have  recently  been  sold  in  Cuba  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  prices 
were  on  average  of  10  per  cent  higher  than  American.  The  discount  in  Canadian 
funds  has  in  some  cases  made  competition  possible;  in  others  promises  of  quick 
delivery. 

LIQUORS. 

For  many  years  a  famous  brand  of  Canadian  rye  whisky  could  be  obtained  at 
any  Cuban  cafe.  Now,  however,  with  the  passing  of  American  rye,  the  demand  for 
Canadian  whisky  is  much  greater  than  available  supplies.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
old  stocks  of  American  whisky  are  consumed  Canadian  rye  will  have  practically  no 
competition.  Care  must  be  taken  that  inferior  qualities  or  brands  are  not  shipped 
to  Cuba,  or  the  splendid  market  built  up  in  this  country  will  be  prejudiced.  The 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  has  recently  had  his  attention  drawn  to  a  new  or 
unknown  brand  of  Canadian  rye  which  is  far  from  being  properly  matured,  and  is 
giving  Canadian  whisky  an  unfavourable  reputation. 

summary. 

In  the  past,  then,  Canada's  staple  articles  of  export  for  the  Cuban  market  were 
codfish  and  potatoes.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  even  within  the 
last  few  months,  Canada's  export  trade  with  Cuba  has  considerably  broadened  out. 
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Cuba  is  now  uYiu'iulont  on  Canada  for  hor  malt,  wliile  Canadian  flour,  beans, 
.  appKs,  ami  oilier  agricultural  products  lind  a  ready  market.  The  fish 
trade 'has  now  broadens!  cut  until  it  includes  salmon,  sardines,  and  other  varieties 
as  well  as  codfish.  Canadian  cement  and  building  plaster  have  found  an  altogether 
new  marker  that  promises  to  be  permanent  and  profitable.  Canadian  newsprint  has 
a  market  thai  Bhould  take  10,000  tons  annually,  and  Canadian  rye  whisky  should 
have  practically  a  monopoly  in  Cuba. 

I  »•        other  hand,  Canadian  manufacturers,  before  planning  to  enter  the  Cuban 
ust  remember  thai  they  are  entering  a  market  where  the  United  States 
substantia]  tariff  preference,  but  where  American  brands  have  been 
sold   and   advertised    tor  years — and  that  in  a  country  where  the  popularity  of  a 
brand   means  a   great  deal.     The  Cuban,   however,  has  no  settled  preference  for 
ds.    He  wen  hi  just  as  soon  buy  in  Siam  or  Egypt  provided  he  gets  what 
Canadian  goods  are  always  favourably  received  in  Cuba.    Canada's  name 
known  through  the  service  of  Canadian  banks  and  railway  corporations  in 
•ping  the  country,  and  Canadians  are  personally  well  liked  and  successful  in 
with  Cubans.    With  the  recent  establishment  of  direct  steamship  com- 
munication  by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canadian  trade  should  not  make  still  greater  progress  with  the  "Pearl  of  the 
Antilles,"  particularly  in  view  of  the  heavy  increase  of  the  Cuban  sugar  trade  with 
Canada. 

(  I  BA'S  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 


Free  of  duty — 

Undressed  pine  lumber  M 

Newsprint  kg. 

Other  articles  free  of  duty  " 

Printed  matter  " 

Goods  subject  to  duty — 

Cement  brl. 

All  other  earths  kg. 

Benzine  gal. 

All  other  refined  oils  " 

Glass  containers  kg. 

Ordinary  glass  bottles  " 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  

Other  glassware  kg. 

Earthenware   utensils  " 

Porcelain  ware  " 

Silverware  " 

Cast-iron,  iron  and  steel  " 

Surgical   instruments  " 

Tin  cans  " 

Copper  manufacture  " 

Raw  metals  " 

Metallic   base  colours  " 

Chemical  fertilizers  " 

Chemical  salts  " 

Pharmaceutical    products  " 

Oils   for   soap    manufacture..  ..gal. 

Other  vegetal  oils  " 

Soaps  kg. 

Gelatine  lb. 

Cotton  threads  kg. 

Knitting  yarn  " 

Cloth  goods  " 

Cordage  

Sugar  bags  kg. 

Brushes  " 

Codfish  oil  " 

Oxides  

Patent  medicines  

Cardboard  packings  

Paper  in  sheets  kg. 

Wrapping  papers  " 

All  other  papers  

Note  paper  kg. 

*  ("Estimated  value.) 


191! 
Quantity. 

325,325 
1,869,594 
84,351 
178,545 


3,290 


645,694 
348,7)69 


1,418 
82,934 

'  1,999 

419 
'  *58 


4.230 


Value. 
$  277,970 

8-5,4i4'5 
4,0-04 
8/524 


146 


150',  704 
48,131 


126 

29,058 


199 


1,35 


1919. 

Quantity.  Value. 
4,2.08      $  200,452 
Tons.  1,500         *  15-0, 000 


13,235 
90,106 
196 
34 

84,353 
'9,440 
13,108 
211 
310 
179 
5 

8,689 
109 
42 
146 
8-0 
3,6-28 
27,480 
139,210 
662 
3,638 
-863 
470 
1,8-06 
138 
7 
53 

103',34-8 
78 


20,572 

1.9-  64 

4 
50 
4,112 
1,836 
11,811 
354 
142 
153 
8 

5,199 
45 
237 
'31 
24-0 

1,179 

2.10-  0 
13,922 

1,1C9 
2,962 
1,130 

620 
1,405 

345 
12 

289 

39,696 


539 

48 

18,615 

879 

16 

10 

18 

51 

83 

5 

525 

462 

3,690 

172 

23,460 

2,074 

761 

347 

4,788 

2,685 

5,196 

4,520 

15,36-4 

6,-538 
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Cuba's  imports  of  Canadian  products. — Continued. 


1913. 

1919. 

Goods  subject  to  duty — Con. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.  .kg. 

186 

$  210 

536  : 

$  45 

Cardboard  in  sheets  

4,982 

J.  L-i 

d61 

091 

o  o 

77Q 

Miscellaneous  undressed  lumber 

.    .  .  M 

300 

18  3  4 

Q  ft  1 

.  -  kg. 

11  026 

1  089 

8  301 

4  016 

Other  manufactures  of  wood.. 

12;621 

6il43 

Packing  cases  

90  578 

2  107 

11     9  T  1 

330,562 

14,95'8 

431,604 

24,967 

Rattan  furniture  

463 

35  7 

pairs. 
.  .kg. 

14 

83 
433 

Other   leather   manufactures.  . 

66 

424 

304 

Sugar,  mill  machinery  and  accessor- 

.  -  kg. 

81  295 

12  011 

184  5  70 

11  357 

All    other    machines    and  accessor- 
ies kg. 

12,262 

1,0  6'0 

18,561 

8,655 

28,754 
2  140 

72,724 
472 

.  .kg. 



296 

— 

Sail  boats  

2 

433 

Game  birds  and  fowls  

lb. 

1,561 

558 

1,077 
36 

Salted  beef  

7,6-98 

369 

1,134 

527 

Fresh  pork  

25 

103,654 
1,828 

4,020 
460 

Hams  

2,233 

897 

5,427 
'476 

847 

lb. 

218 

494 

213 

1,591 
26 

7  000 

129 

Codfish  

.  .kg. 
lb. 

■57 

427,974 

923 

18,197,822 

443 
2,924,331 

" 

88,282 
3,276 

4,289 
TO  8 

322,973 
'738 

31,750 
90 

Canned  salmon  

.  .kg. 

20'0 

16 

141,535 

33,832 

Preserved  sardines  

143,692 
81/T54 
19 

36,489 
20,570 
5 

'< 

Condensed  milk  

lb. 

Butter  

10,761 

3,244 

9,818 

6,651 

" 

7  300 

992 

1  456 

464 

Oats  

4,362,136 

70,111 

118,392 

3,965 

Barley  malt  

" 

16,293,849 
207 

1,029,135 
1,980 
347  136 

Corn  flours  

brl. 

500 

2  530 

9fi  960 

Fine  biscuits  

lb. 

12,352 
1,201 

32 

2/017 
279 
15 

34,160 

Other  flours  manufactures..  .. 

.  -  kg. 

Hay  

3,617 

84,173 

898 

149 

7,693 
328 

4,769 
825 

Straw  for  making  brooms..  .. 

.  -kg. 

690 

Apples  

Dried  fruits  

,  lb. 

119,600 
3,584 

2,336 
140 

88,482 
4.5S9 

741 

24 

2,376 
57,344 

321 
10,071 

Beans  

Peas.  

.  .kg. 

907 
37,938 
18,722,417 
526 

99 
3,818 

Woollen  fabrics  

lb. 

537,202 
1,062 
45 

26.40S.502 

1,587,568 

kg. 

90 

— 

Canned  vegetables  

Pickles  

O  £  - 
O  O  O 

121 

247 
100,138 
13.333 
3.743 
128 

36,342 
4  7 
66.915 
3.936 
1.920 
682 
12 

Liquors  

litres, 
lb. 

4,200 

1,906 

Spices  

Rubber  goods  

.  .kg. 

139 

50 

Toys  

71 

Pepper  

248 

28 

Goods   not   subject   to   tariff.  . 

.  -  kg. 

851 

323 

2,786 

1,435 

All  other  articles  not  specified 

185 

366 

Total 


$1,498,964 


$6,670,385 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
XL 

Facilities  for  Trade. 

Bucharesl  is  the  mosl  important  commercial  and  the  financial  centre  of  Rou- 
niania.  The  bulk  of  imported  supplies  arc  distributed  from  this  point,  which  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  Leading  importing  firms.  Goods  are  imported  chiefly  through 
the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Braila  during  the  summer  and  through  Constantza  during 
the  winter.  Owing  to  its  position  Galatz  has  also  become  to  a  certain  extent  a  dis- 
tributing con t ro  for  .Moldavia,  and  with  the  addition  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumanian 
territory  it-  importance  in  this  connection  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Tin'  chid'  district  centres  in  Wallachia  are  Craiova  and  Ploeshti.  Piteshti  is 
important  .>n  account  of  its  railway  connections.    On  the  Danube  the  chief  centres 


Sketch  Map  of  Old  Roumania  before  the  War. 

are  Turnu  Severin,  Turnu  Magurele,  and  Giurgiu.  Slatina  and  Campulung  are  two 
other  district  centres  in  Wallachia  worthy  of  mention.  Merchants  in  these  Wal- 
lachian  towns  receive  their  supplies  of  imported  goods   from  importing  firms  in 

Bucharest. 

Jassy  is  the  chief  town  and  distributing  centre  of  Moldavia,  the  more  important 
district  centres  being  Focshani,  Berlad,  Botoshani,  Bacau,  and  Roman.  There  are 
certain  independent  importing  firms  in  Jassy,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Moldavia 
in  imported  goods  is  handled  from  Bucharest  and  Galatz.  In  the  Dobrudja,  besides 
Constantza,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  district  centres  Medjidia,  Silistra, 
Bazargic,  Tulcea,  and  Sulina. 
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With  regard  to  the  new  territories  of  Roumania,  the  trade  centre  of  Bessarbia 
is  the  town  of  Kishinev,  Cetatea  Alba  (Akkerman),  and  Tighina  on  the  river  Dniestr 
are  important  district  centres.  Merchants  in  Kishinev  formerly  obtained  their  sup- 
plies of  imported  goods  from  the  Russian  port  of  Odessa.  It  is  probable  that  in 
future  these  firms  will  purchase  the  bulk  of  their  requirements  from  importers  in 
Bucharest  and  Galatz.  The  same  applies  to  merchants  in  Czernowitz,  the  principal 
town  of  Bucovina,  which  was  formerly  dependent  commercially  on  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest. 

The  trade  of  the  former  Hungarian  provinces  of  Transylvania,  Banat,  Crishiana 
and  Maramuresh  was  formerly  controlled  from  Budapest  and  supplies  were  ordered 
through  firms  in  that  city.  It  is  likely  that  henceforth  Bucharest  will  displace  Buda- 
pest as  the  commercial  centre  for  these  territories.    The  leading  distribution  centres 


Government  Savings  Deposit  Bank  at  Bucharest. 

of  Transylvania  are  the  towns  of  Cluj,  Brashov  and  Sibiu.  Temisoara  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Banat  and  the  towns  of  Arad  and  Oradea  Mare  of  the  Province 
of  Crishiana. 

REPRESENTATION. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  commercial  influence  of  Bucharest  lias  been  greatly 
extended  and  that  this  city  has  become  the  commercial  centre  for  practically  the  whole 
of  Greater  Roumania.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  being  represented  in  Roumania 
could  cover  the  whole  territory,  in  the  case  of  most  lines  of  trade  by  appointing  an 
agent  in  Bucharest.  A  list  of  the  principal  importing  firms  and  commission  agents 
in  Bucharest,  Galatz  and  Jassy  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  Canadian  exporters  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  with  Roumania  may  obtain  copies  on  application. 
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For  the  distribution  of  agricultural  machinery  and  other  specialized  lines  of 
trade,  it  \\>«uld  be  necessary  to  have,  under  the  general  agents  in  Bucharest,  sub- 
agenta  in  such  leading  provincial  centres  as  Braila,  Galatz,  Craiova,  Constantza,  Jassy, 
Kishinev.  Oaernowitz,  Teinisoara,  Arad,  Oradea  Mare,  Cluj,  and  Brashov. 

Canadian  firms  seriously  interested  in  Roumanian  trade  are  recommended, 
wherever  possible,  to  -end  a  representative  to  Roumania  to  personally  investigate  the 
market  and  form  connections  on  the  sj>ot  since  a  great  deal  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way  than  by  correspondence. 

LANGUAGE. 

After  Roumanian,  the  most  useful  language  in  Roumania  for  business  purposes 
i     rman.    French  is  poken  by  nearly  all  educated  Roumanians  and  by  most  Govern- 
ment othcials.     The  majority  of  the  merchants  of  Bucharest  speak  French.  The 
greater  pari  of  the  internal  business  of  the  country,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  usually  are  more  familiar  with  German.   In  the  new  provinces  of  Roumania 
a!->  (Jerman  is  more  useful  than  French.    A  traveller  coming  to  Roumania  with  the 
intention  of  covering  all  the  leading  centres  should  therefore  be  equipped  at  least 
&uen1  knowledge  of  German  if  not  acquainted  with  the  Roumanian  language. 
■  :       mi  with  the  peasants  a  knowledge  of  Roumanian  is  essential.  Corre- 
spondence with  firms  in  Roumania  may  be  in  the  French  language,  but  catalogues 
and  circulars  should  be  printed  in  Roumanian. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use  in  Roumania,  and  hence 
_  to  firms  in  that  country  or  when  printing  catalogues  and  circulars  for 
us<   :::  R  iumania5  Canadiana  exporters  should  express  all  units  in  metrical  weights 

and  measures. 

QUOTATIONS. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  possible,  to  give  quotations  c.i.f.  Roumanian  port,  since 
the  Canadian  exporter  is  usually  in  a  better  position  to  determine  the  ocean  freight 
rate  than  is  the  importing  firm  in  Roumania. 

PAYMENT. 

Merchandise  is  usually  shipped  to  Roumania  from  Western  Europe  and  North 
American  countries  by  steamer  and  the  documents,  drawn  against  acceptance  or  pay- 
ment, are  forwarded  to  a  bank  in  Roumania.  Before  the  war  three,  six  or  nine 
months  and  (in  the  case  of  machinery  and  associated  lines)  even  longer  terms  of 
payment  were  frequent.  At  the  present  time  credit  can  only  be  extended  on  the  basis 
of  satisfactory  bank  guarantees  and  other  security,  depending  in  all  cases  upon  the 
standing  of  the  individual  importer.  Many  orders  have  been  placed  during  the  past 
year  on  the  basis  of  payment  against  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Roumanian  port.  A 
bank  guarantee  of  payment  at  due  date  is  often  given.  In  the  case  of  firms  of  less 
satisfactory  standing  orders  are  accepted  only  upon  the  opening  of  a  confirmed 
banker's  credit  in  favour  of  the  exporter.  Information  regarding  the  standing  of 
Roumanian  importers  may  be  obtained  at  the  banks  and  from  other  sources-,  and 
Canadian  exporters  in  the  interest  of  future  trade  should  extend  to  Roumanian 
firms  of  good  standing  the  be3t  terms  which  the  circumstances  warrant. 

POINTS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

Importers  who  have  been  interviewed *at  Bucharest  have  complained  against  the 
lack  of  consideration  shown  by  North  American  exporters  in  demanding  unreasonable 
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terms  of  payment.  The  unwillingness  to  grant  reasonable  facilities  is  a  great  handi- 
cap to  the  extension  of  future  trade  with  Roumania.  Another  complaint  has  been 
the  failure  to  deliver  goods  according  to  sample.  The  long  time  taken  to  execute 
orders  placed  in  North  America  and  the  uncertain  deliveries  are  also  commented 
upon.  Canadian  firms  should  endeavour  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  points  in 
order  to  maintain  the  excellent  reputation  which  Canadian  products  have  secured  in 
the  Roumanian  market,  as  a  result  of  the  supplies  shipped  since  the  armistice. 

TARIFF  AND  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

All  goods  imported  into  Roumania  are  subject  to  the  Customs  Tariff  of  1906,  but 
according  to  a  recent  decree  the  rates  of  duty  expressed'  in  lei  have  been  increased  five 
times  over  the  pre-war  rates.  At  the  present  exchange  value  of  the  lei  this  still  works 
out  at  less,  when  converted  into  dollars,  than  the  duties  in  force  before  the  war.  The 
duties  are  for  the  most  part  specific,  i.e.,  levied  on  the  unit  of  weight  or  measurement, 
and  thus  fall  relatively  higher  on  goods  of  cheap  quality  than  on  more  expensive 
lines.  The  Customs  Tariff  is  avowedly  protectionist,  but  the  position  of  Roumanian 
industry  before  the  war  only  permitted'  the  protection  to  be  effective  in  the  case  of  a 
few  lines  of  goods,  such  as  cheaper  grades  of  textiles,  paper,  flour,  sugar,  wire,  nails, 
bolts  and  nuts,  etc.  In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  tariff  becomes  a  consideration  of  little  importance  to  the  import  trade  of 
Roumania.  Moreover,  Canadian  goods  with  a  few  exceptions  of  minor  importance 
enjoy  equal  treatment  with  the  goods  of  other  competing  countries.  Canadian  exporters 
need  therefore  not  be  deterred  by  the  tariff  in  seeking  to  develop  trade  relations 
with  Roumania.  All  commercial  treaties  with  Roumania  and  the  Roumanian 
Customs  Tariff  are  subject  to  revision  in  the  near  future  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  requirements  of  the  country. 

With  a  view  to  limiting  the  importations  of  non-essential  articles,  the  Roumanian 
Government  has  passed  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury.  Two 
lists  are  appended  to  this  report,  the  first  giving  the  articles,  such  as  jewellery,  orna- 
ments and'  toys,  confectionery,  etc.,  of  which  the  importation  is  absolutely  prohibited, 
while  the  second  list  includes  a  great  number  of  non-essential  articles  of  all  kinds, 
the  importation  of  which  is  permitted  only  under  license  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  The  importer  should  therefore,  in  the  case  of  all  goods  mentioned  in 
these  restrictions,  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  import  permit 
before  the  shipment  leaves  the  country  of  origin. 

Where  possible,  invoices  for  goods  shipped!  to  Roumania  should  be  certified  at  a 
Roumanian  Consulate. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  an  important  factor  in  the  internal  trade  of 
Roumania  and  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Canadian  firms  anxious  to 
develop  business  relations  with  this  market.  The  number  of  co-operative  societies  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  both  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  in  the  new  territories. 
These  societies  are  of  various  kinds,  some  being  consumers'  societies  for  the  co-opera- 
tive purchase  of  goods',  others  being  producers'  societies  for  the  sale  of  produce.  The 
movement  has  embraced  the  urban  as  well  as  the  rural  populations.  Thus  in 
Bucharest  there  are  150  urban  co-operative  societies  with  a  total  membership  of 
40,000.  There  are  many  societies  of  peasants,  land  lessees  and  estate  owners  for  the 
co-operative  purchase  of  machines  and  other  supplies,  for  the  sale  of  produce  drx 
common,  and  for  the  protection  of  mutual  interests. 

The  Government  has  encouraged  the  co-operative  movement  by  various  mean-, 
and  the  employees  of  Government  departments  and  state  undertakings,  such  as  the 
railways,  are  organized'  into  co-operative  consumers'  societies  under  government  Buper 
vision.    The  organization  of  credits  for  agriculturists  has  been  provided  by  credil 
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institutions  for  both  the  largo  landowners  and  for  the  peasants.    These  credit  institu- 
tions are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  finance.    The  number  of  rural  banks 
for  peasants  in  Old  Koumania  is  over  -".,000.     In  connection  with  the  rural  banks 
•  :      -       p.  r.i:  i\«    -lore-  are  operated,  at   which  members  may  purchase  what 

they  require. 

FEDERATION    OK   1U  U  AL  CO-OPERATIVES. 

Those  eo-operative  -tores  have  recently  been  organized  into  a  central  federation 
tor  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  peasants,  who  are 
ires.    The  central  organization  is  known  as  the  Federation  of  Rural 
1  s,  and  the  head  office  is  a1  Galea  Mosilor  No.  41,  Bucharest.    The  financial 

if*  rations  of  this  society  are  supervised  by  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in 
the  capacity  of  a  joint  general  manager,  but  the  commercial  operations  are  conducted 
on  the  same  basis  as  a  private  company. 

Dhe  Federation  of  Rural  Oo-operatives  is  still  in  process  of  organization,  but 
a  capital  of  approximately  50,000,000  lei  and  a  membership  of 
individuals.    At  present  the  branches,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  are  confined 
d  V  igdom,  bu1  it  is  hoped  to  soon  extend  the  operations  of  the  Federation 
to  embrace  rural  co-operative  stores  in  the  new  territories.    Village  priests,  who  in 
-tate  <  tlicials,  are  active  in  the  organization  and  management  of  rural 
eo-operatives  and  the  president  of  the  Federation  is  a  priest. 

1  e  Federation  deals  in  all  kinds  of  articles  required  by  the  peasantry,  and  sells 
the  agricultural  products  which  the  individual  members  bring  to  the  stores  in  liquida- 
tion of  their  purchases.  At  present  the  Federation  has  large  warehouses  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  and  at  Bucharest,  but  it  has  not  yet  the  proper  organization  of  storage 
facilities  in  district  centres  and  the  staff  of  trained  mechanics  necessary  for  the 
efficient  distribution  of  agricultural  machines.  It  is  hoped  to  shortly  build  up  the 
necessary  organization  for  this  purpose.  This  would  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  trade  in  agricultural  machines,  eliminating  to  some  extent  the  necessity  of  distri- 
bution by  dealers  throughout  the  country. 

The  Federation  of  Rural  Co-operatives  has  recently  purchased  a  large  quantity 
cf  goods  from  Great  Britain  under  a  credit  for  £400,000  granted  by  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  of  Manchester.  Orders  on  a  credit  basis  have  been  placed  for 
Canadian  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  several  million  dollars  with  the  representa- 
tive in  Bucharest  of  the  Canadian  Woollen  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  Federa- 
tion have  at  their  disposal  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  rape-seed,  and  millet  and  some 
timber.  An  export  permit  was  recently  granted  this  society  for  the  purpose  of  ship- 
ping corn  and  millet,  and  with  the  proceeds  from  this  export  they  are  to  purchase 
-  id  other  agricultural  implements  from  Czecho-S'lovakia  and  to  liquidate  a 
part  of  the  debt  incurred  through  the  purchase  of  goods  from  Great  Britain.  The 
writer  in  an  interview  with  the  managers  of  the  Federation  of  Rural  Co-operatives 
wa3  informed  that  they  would  like  to  receive  quotations  and  other  particulars  from 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  all  kinds  of  textiles;  cotton  yarn;  cotton  thread; 

binder  twine;  typewriters;  sewing  machines;  agricultural  machinery 
end  implements  of  all  kinds;  safes;  tires;  motor  cars  and  trucks;  tractors;  leather; 
clothing;  newsprint  paper;  cables,  copper  or  steel;  steel  plates;  locomotives,  small, 
ior  logging;  rails;  galvanized  iron  sheets;  bolts  and  nuts;  tools;  tool  steel;  nails; 

■ire;  electric  motors;  saw  milling  and  woodworking  machines;  logging 
equipment;  enamelled  ware;  aluminum  ware;  portable  engines;  oil  engines;  super- 
phosphates ;  flour  mills ;  etc. 

URBAiN  co-operatives. 

Along  the  same  lines  as  the  Federation  of  Rural  Co-operatives  there  was  formed 
last  year  a  union  of  town  co-operative  societies.  This  organization  is  known  as 
L'Union  Federale  des  Co-operatives  Urbaines,  with  the  head  office  at  Strada  Armen- 
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easca  No.  1,  Bucharest.  It  is  composed  of  more  than  2'20  town  co-operative  societies 
in  different  centres  with  a  total  membership  of  over  105,000  heads  of  families,  repre- 
senting a  total  of  430,000  individuals.  New  societies  are  being  added  to  the  union 
from  time  to  time.  The  membership  is  composed  of  professional  men,  town  workers 
and  their  families,  who  subscribe  from  50  to  2,000  lei  each.  The  Federation  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  Government  has  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  co-operatives  a  working  capital  of  40,000,000  lei. 

The  Federation  of  Urban  Co-operatives  deals  in  all  kinds  of  goods  required  by  the 
members,  but  especially  in  food  products.  They  have  140  distribution  centres  with 
storage  facilities  and  central  depots.  The  management  would  be  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to 
supply  canned  foodstuffs  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  textiles,  sheetings,  cotton  yarn 
and  boots  and  shoes. 

Another  example  of  a  town  co-operative  society  is  the  "  Mercur "  co-operative 
society,  Strada  Batistei  No.  14,  Bucharest.  This  is  a  private  society  of  town  dwellers 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  800,000  lei  and  with  over  1,000  members.  They  operate  two 
stores  in  Bucharest,  and  one  each  in  the  towns  of  Constantza,  Galatz  and  Ploeshti. 
The  total  turnover  for  1919  in  Bucharest  alone  was  6,000,000  lei.  They  deal  only  in 
food  products  and  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  meats,  canned  fish  and  condensed  milk.  A  new 
town  co-operative  society  along  the  same  lines  as  the  "  Mercur  "  is  being  formed  with 
a  working  capital  of  about  30,000,00  lei  to  open  branches  throughout  the  country  and 
to  establish  factories  of  various  kinds.  The  directors  of  the  "  Mercur  "  are  active  in 
the  organization  of  this  society. 

TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
IX. 

THE  PORT  OF  PIRAEUS. 

Piraeus,  in  pre-war  days  the  fourth  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  ranking  after 
Marseilles,  Naples,  and  Genoa,  is  the  first  Greek  port,  and  serves  as  the  nation's  prin- 
cipal distributing  centre.  Latterly  it  has  also  assumed  a  very  important  place  in  the 
transit  trade  of  the  Near  East  and  cargoes  for  Smyrna,  the  Balkans,  Southern  Kussia 
and  Asia  Minor  are  often  now  unloaded  here  to  be  shipped  later  to  their  respective 
destinations.  The  port  of  Piraeus  is  linked  with  the  rest  of  Greece  by  three  railway 
lines  running  to  continental  Greece,  the  Peloponnesus  and  Thessaly.  This  last  route 
also  connects  Greece  with  central  Europe  via  the  Monastir-Salonica  railway.  In 
future  Levant  trade  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  port  with  its  strategic  posi- 
tion will  play  a  most  significant  part  provided,  however,  that  the  plans  now  blue- 
printed for  enlarging  the  harbour  and  bettering  the  port  and  customs  facilities  are 
immediately  carried  out.  As  at  present  constituted  the  Piraeus  is  composed  (1)  of  an 
outer  port,  (2)  of  the  harbour  itself  for  large  ships,  and  (3)  of  the  inside  port  which 
is  reserved  for  small  vessels  and  sailing  ships.  The  scheme  now  approved,  however, 
and  which  it  is  understood  will  be  carried  out  by  a  firm  of  English  engineers,  will  mean 
the  deepening  and  enlarging  of  the  harbour  and  the  building  of  quays  along  which 
the  ocean  liners  may  berth.  The  wharf  accommodation  is  to-day  patently  inadequate 
and  the  writer  saw  bales  of  goods  and  cargo  of  various  descriptions  piled  along  the 
quays  in  the  open  without  warehousing  accommodation  of  any  kind.  Merchandise  also, 
it  is  further  claimed  by  importers,  has  often  to  be  left  too  long  on  lighters,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  goods  themselves.  The  fact  is  that  business  at  the  Piraeus  has  abso- 
lutely outgrown  the  present  facilities,  whose  immediate  extension  is  imperative. 

9»1W — 12 
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Xaturall\   i ho  prop*^d  new  quays,   of   some   S  kilometres,  now  warehouses,  a  new 
OOBfejIUS  bouse  n ml  improved  loading  and  unloading  facilities — which  will  suffice  for 
nt  of  .\1HHUHM)  i, .us  of  goods    will  do  much  when  completed  to  relieve  the 

present  inconvenience  and  to  ensure  a  most  important  future  to  the  port. 

PRE-WAB  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  GREECE. 

The  following  were  tlio  principal  steamship  companies  in  pre-war  days  operating 
direct  lines  of  navigation  with  Greece;  (1)  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  which  was  the  most 
important  steamship  company  in  the  \'cr  Mast  running  weekly  between  Trieste  and 
Pinras;  (2)  the  Messagories  Maritime,  the  second  most  important  Near  Eastern  line 
running  direct  from  Marseilles  to  Piraeus  via  Naples  every  fourteen  days  and  from  Syra 
ie  Marseilles  via  Patras;  (3)  the  Ounard  line  every  three  weeks  to  Piraeus  from  Liver- 
the  Kllerman  line  every  six  weeks  from  Liverpool  to  Piraeus;  (5)  the 
Deutsche  Levant  line  running  every  four  days  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to  Piraeus; 
(»'>)  tii.  Norddt  utscher-Lloyd  every  two  weeks  from  German  ports  to  Piraeus;  (7)  the 
Atkts-Dampferlines  running  every  three  weeks  from  German,  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports 
t"  Piraeus;  (8)  the  Richmers  line  every  month  from  Hamburg  to  Greek  ports;  (9) 

Royal  Dutch  Steamship  Company  every  two  weeks  from  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam to  Piraeus;  (10)  the  Fraissinet  and  Company,  a  weekly  service  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Piraeus;  (11)  the  Westcott  and  Lawrence  line,  a  fortnightly  service  from 
London  and  Antwerp  to  Piraeus;  (12)  the  Johnstone  line  every  two  weeks  from  Liver- 
pool to  Greek  ports;  (13)  the  Austro- American  line  running  a  twice-a-week  service 
from  Trieste  to  Patras  and  a  weekly  service  from  Patras  to  New  York;  (14)  the 
Marittima  Italiana  from  Italian  ports  to  Greek  ports  weekly;  (15)  Societa  Ttaliana 
di  Servizii  Marittimi  from  Adriatic  Italian  ports  to  Piraeus;  (16)  the  Puglia  line 
ev<  ry  week  from  Brindisi  to  Western  Greek  ports;  (17)  the  Bulgarian  Steam  Naviga- 
ti  :  Company,  weekly  from  Piraeus  to  Varna;  (18)  the  Roumanian  line  from  Piraeus 
to  Constanza  (weekly) ;  (19)  the  Greek  National  Steam  Navigation  Company,  a 
fortnight  service  from  Piraeus  to  New  York. 

TAP-LI  N~ES. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  companies  not  only  touched  the  Piraeus 
but  also  '.Id  at  other  Greek  ports,  while  they  not  infrequently  ran  lines  from  Greece 
to  other  Near  Eastern  ports.  For  example:  (1)  the  Austrian-Lloyd  maintained,  in 
addition  to  the  service  mentioned  already,  a  weekly  service  between  the  Piraeus  and 
mtinople  direct;  a  weekly  service  between  Piraeus  and  Constantinople  touching 
Syra,  Samos,  Chios,  Smyrna,  the  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli;  a  weekly  service  between 
Pineus  and  Calamata,  Patras,  Corfu,  Brindisi,  and  Trieste;  a  fortnightly  service 
Alexandria-Patras-Corfu-Brindisi-Trieste;  a  fortnightly  service  from  Piraeus  to  Volo, 
Salonica,  Cavalla  and  Constantinople;  a  weekly  service  from  Piraeus  to  Crete,  Patras, 
Corfu,  and  Trieste.  (2)  The  Messageries  Maritimes  operated  a  bi-monthly  service 
from  Piraeus  to  Constantinople  via  Smyrna  and  another  line  every  two  weeks  from 
Pineus  to  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  ports  via  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  (3) 
The  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  maintained  a  fourteen-day  service  between  Piraeus,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  Odessa  and  Nicolaioll  and  a  bi-monthly  service  between  Smyrna, 
I    I  -rantinople,  Batum  and  Piraeus. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Greece  in  pre-war  days  had  many  different 
steamship  communications  with  European  countries  and  that  Germany,  Austria, 
France  and  Italy  especially  were  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  Levant  carrying  trade. 
British  tonnage  entering  Greek  ports  of  recent  years  had  dwindled  down  considerably 
from  the  high  percentage  entering  under  the  red  ensign  ten  and  fifteen  years'  ago, 
and  even  the  English  vessels  latterly  arriving  for  the  greater  part  carried  only  coal. 
British  goods  unloaded  for  Greece  in  Greek  ports  very  frequently  came  on  German, 
Belgian,  Dutch  or  French  lines  via  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  or  Marseilles. 
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This  transhipment  system,  it  was  stated  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  most  important 
shipping  concerns  in  Greece,  did  much  to  retard  English  trade  with  Greece  and  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  competitors.  The  Greek  always  prefers  to  receive  his 
goods  direct  from  country  of  origin  and  has  not  infrequently  been  known  to  pass  over 
inviting  offers  from  other  countries  in  order  to  secure  his  goods  direct. 

CANADIAN  CONNECTIONS  S  MOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  a  line  of  steamships  operating  monthly,  or  every  two 
months  at  first,  from  Canada  to  the  Pineus  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  Canada's 
trade  success  in  Greece.  This  line  would  also  have  good  precedents  for  extending  its 
service  to  other  Near  Eastern  ports,  e.g.  Salonica,  Eraila,  Galatz,  Constanza  and  Con- 
stantinople. In  other  reports  sent  out  from  this  office  the  writer  has  observed  the 
imperative  necessity  of  a  Canadian  Mediterranean  steamship  service  for  Canadian 
Mediterranean  trade.  It  hardly  seems  a  practical  plan  owing  to  the  length  of  line 
required  to  operate  one  through  line  from  Canada  to  PirEeus  via  Barcelona,  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa  and  Naples  or  via  North  African  ports,  and  the  writer  is  therefore  forced 
to  conclude  that  a  Western  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  Service — one  of  which  should 
touch  North  Africa — are  wanted  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade  with 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Levant  Countries.  The  United  State- 
has  re-established  and  enlarged  oceanic  communications  with  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  Canadian  interests  in  these  ports — 
and  they  ought  to  be  many — should  be  served  by  Canadian  and  not  American  or 
English  lines.  The  need  of  such  a  Canadian  service  to  Greece  and  the  Levant  was 
insisted  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  importers  and  business  men  interviewed  and  the 
writer's  own  investigations  and  study  confirm  this  opinion.  The  writer's  own  view, 
moreover,  is  that  Canadian  interests  can  best  be  promoted  by  operating  a  Canadian 
line  and  not  a  service  based  on  some  "working  agreement"  with  another  State. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  GREECE. 

In  accord  with  the  peace  preliminaries  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1897,  the 
International  Financial  Commission,  consisting  of  delegates  from  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  the  mediating  powers,  was  set  up  in  Greece 
in  connection  with  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Finance  to  control  the  collection  of 
revenue,  required  for  the  services  of  the  national  debt,  which  then  amounted  to 
767,941,014  dr.,  including  a  war  indemnity  to  Turkey  of  150,000,000  dr.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  revenue  should  be  derived  from  the  receipts  provided  by  the  mono- 
polies of  salt,  petroleum,  matches,  playing  cards,  cigarette  paper,  Naxos  emery,  from 
the  stamp  duties  and  taxes  on  tobacco,  and  from  the  custom  houses  of  Piraeus, 
Laurium,  Patras,  Volo,  and  Corfu. 

The  International  Financial  Commission  immediately  effected  an  improvement 
in  the  Greek  financial  situation,  and  the  national  debt  was  continually  reduced  by 
the  redemption  of  bonds,  while  the  surplus  revenue  payable  to  the  State  steadily 
increased  from  18,000,000  dr.  in  1905  to  35,000,000  dr.  in  1916.  The  Balkan  wars, 
however,  entailed  heavy  additional  expenditure,  and  a  new  loan  of  500,000,000  dr. 
was  issued  in  1914.  For  its  amortization  were  assigned  (1)  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  International  Financial  Commission;  (2)  new  duties  on  rice,  sugar,  and 
petroleum;  and  (3)  the  custom  house  receipts  of  Salonica  and  Cavalla. 
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Bj  the  end  of  L914  Greece's  national  debt  liad  increased  to  1,383,351,955  dr., 
IWomber  31,  li>18,  t <^  2,431,925,845  dr.    The  table  appended  illustrates  the 


us  iti'ins  of  this  last-named  figure: — 

Dr. 

Loan  in  gold  of  the  Three  Powers  in  1S33    48,546,011 

Old  loans  in  gold   454,538,0.00 

N<  v.    I.  :ms  in  txoh\   611,873,50-0 

Temporary  loan*  In  gold   98,233,963 

Entorlor  loona  In  drachm;  s   202;709,'945 

Hook   ..its   of   Franco,   lOn^lnnd   and   United   States,   loan  of 

750  millions   938,600,'0'00 

Sp«  eial  bank  credits   25,302,000 

Floating  debt   62i,122i,426 


Total   2,431,925,845 


[t  lent  therefore  thai  the  war  has  left  Greece  with  a  national  debt  almost 

!  of  H' 11.    The  situation,  however,  cannot  be  considered  alarming,  and 
an  examination  of  the  following  data  there  seem  to  be  many  favourable  facts 
in  the  situation  which  preclude  any  pessimistic  views  as  to  the  future. 

Revenues  for  National  Debt  Increasing. 

(V  In  the  first  place,  the  returns  from  the  revenues  at  the  service  of  the  national 
continually  grown  larger  during  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that  the  custom 
-  assigned  for  this  purpose  have  materially  grown  smaller. 

Immediate  Amortization  Not  Necessary. 

(2)  A  very  small  part  of  the  public  debt  demands  immediate  amortization. 

Floating  Debt  Decreasing. 

(3)  Not  only  has  the  floating  debt  not  been  inflated  during  the  war,  but  through- 
out the  past  four  years  very  large  sums  have  been  written  off. 

Country's  Wealth. 

(4)  The  country  is  exceedingly  wealthy  to-day,  due  largely  (a)  to  the  highly 
remunerative  rates  paid  by  the  Allied  Governments  in  requisitioning  a  very  large 
part  of  Hellenic  merchant  marine,  and  to  the  fortunes  made  by  other  shipowners 
who  sold  or  chartered  their  vessels;  (b)  to  the  presence  of  large  allied  armies  in  the 

country. 

An  evidence  of  Greece's  present  wealth  is  reflected  in  (a)  the  increased  bank 
These  arose  from  383,000,000  dr.  in  1910  to  493,000,000  dr.  in  1913,  to 
0,000  dr.  in  1916,  and  to  850,000,000  in  1917.    At  the  end  of  the  January-June 
period,   1918,  the  bank  deposits  amounted  to  1,175,820,570  dr.    More  recent  figures 
were  not  accessible  when  the  writer  was  in  Greece,  but  it  was  estimated  that  at  the 
end  of  1910  bank  deposits  would  approximate  or  even  surpass  the  2,000,000,000  dr. 
mark,    (b)  The  share  issues  in  1918,  which  amounted  to  193,000,000  dr.;  (c)  the 
nal  loans  during  the  war,  which  amounted  to  175,000,000  dr.;  (d)  the  financing 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  extensive  purchases  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and 
ania,  the  money  due  to  Greece  from  this  last-named  country  alone  and  deposited 
II Rumanian  banks,  owing  to  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  capital,  amounting  it 
is  estimated  at  800,000,000  lei. 

Covered  Currency. 

(5)  Although  the  bank  note  circulation  has  increased  from  310,604,185  dr.  in  1913 
to  1,406,343,395  dr.  in  1918,  96  per  cent  of  this  latter  amount  or  1,355,901,957  was 
covered  as  against  53  per  cent  or  165,825,610  dr.  in  1913. 
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There  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  the  law  known  as  the  Dragoumis 
Act  of  1910,  which  regulates  the  extent  of  the  monetary  circulation  in  Greece. 

According  to  this  law  bank  notes  in  circulation  are  covered  by  deposits  in 
foreign  banks  without  excluding  additional  notes  covered  by  gold  deposits  in  the 
issuing  bank.  This  mechanism  for  regulating  currency  instead  of  the  system  of 
covering  bank  notes  in  circulation  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  percentage  of  deposits, 
was  thought  out  by  the  Governor  of  the  National  Bank  and  was  approved  in  1910  by 
the  International  Financial  Commission  and  also  by  the  Greek  Parliament.  The 
principal  advantage  Claimed  for  the  system  is  that  the  capital  assigned  to  cover  the 
note  circulation  is  productive,  interest  being  paid  on  the  deposits  abroad.  Further- 
more it  is  claimed  that  under  this  system  the  bank's  circulation  is  entirely  covered 
and  is  not  on  a  percentage  basis  of  deposits,  and  it  is  argued  that  this  fact  assists  in 
stabilizing  exchange.  It  is  also  said  to  be  flexible  in  its  working,  as  note  circulation 
may  be  increased  with  an  increase  in  the  savings  abroad. 

Stabilized  Exchange. 

(6)  A  noteworthy  feature  in  Greek  finances  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
the  stability  of  foreign  exchange.  The  factors  contributing  to  this  stabilizing  in 
addition  to  the  law  already  mentioned  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: — 

(a)  To  the  decision  of  the  National  Bank  to  regulate  the  price  of  French  and 
English  exchange  on  the  basis  of  the  parity  of  the  American  dollar,  in  the  country 
of  which  currency  Greece  had  already  large  deposits,  instead  of  fixing  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  the  Greek  market  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand  in  Greece  which 
would  have  occasioned  a  lowering  of  the  French  and  English  exchange;  (b)  to  the 
decreasing  purchases  abroad  on  account  of  the  blockade  and  transport  difficulties; 
(c)  to  the  agreement  with  the  United  States,  France  and  England  whereby  the  credits 
granted  by  these  powers  were  to  be  considered  as  deposits  held  abroad  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  and  against  which  the  bank  could  issue 
notes;  (d)  to  the  severe  control  exercised  by  the  Government  over  all  remittances 
abroad;  (e)  to  the  enormous  profits  of  the  merchant  marine. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  since  February,  1920,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  withdrawn  the  artificial  regulations  controlling  exchange,  and  at  date  of 
writing  the  drachma  is  quoted  at  about  11  cents  to  the  dollar  in  New  York  and  the 
pound  sterling  at  35£  dr.  in  London. 

Ordinary  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

(7)  The  ordinary  state  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  each  successive  fiscal  year 
has  only  shown  a  deficit  five  times  in  the  last  nineteen  years.  The  following  table 
illustrates  Greek  expenses  and  revenue  during  the  past  five  years: — 


Year.  Revenue.              Expenses.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Financial  year   1914-15                                             567,147,742           555,26'0, 26*)  +11,887,473 

1915-  1                                                  443,122,416            476,532,281  —33,409,865 

1916-  17                                                313,251,096'           363,207,098  — 49,956,002 

1917-  18                                                446,699,0>94            440.2S8.S81  +  6,410,213 

♦1918-19   1,248, 691,273  1,241,714,338  +  6,976,935 


•Including  the  Book  Credit  loan  of  England,  United  States  and  France,  amounting  to 
750,000,000  dr. 

To  meet  the  present  and  future  financial  needs  of  the  country  the  Government 
has  recognized  the  necessity  of  revising  its  fiscal  policy,  and  a  number  of  laws  have 
been  passed  imposing  new  taxes  or  increasing  those  in  force.  This  fresh  legislation 
of  1919  on  direct  and  indirect  imposts  will  it  is  estimated  yield  the  state  some 
113,950,000  dr. 


so* 
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Old  Ore  A'  Debt. 

(8)  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  number  of  the  Greeks  holding-  coupons  of  the 
OKI  Greek  loans  (gold)  prior  and  up  to  1S1>S,  is  continually  increasing.  For  the 
M"ir>  l^!»>  and  UUt!  t he  percentages  wore  as  follows: — 

ilormany.  Knulanrt.  France.  Russia.  Greece. 

War.                                                 p.c\  p.C.  p.C.          p.C.  p.C. 

1898»                                               22  514.10  21           a.  18  2k -50 

.                                             10  37  3           ..  48 


Conclusion. 

[f  to  the  foregoing  considerations  there  be  further  taken  into  account  what  may 
-   termed  intangible  reasons  for  optimism,  viz:   (1)  that  as  it  is  recognized  that 
essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  Government  is  likely  to  follow  out 
o  progressive  agricultural  policy,  and  that  agriculture  will  increasingly  flourish;  (2) 
•  the  Greek  mercantile  marine  will  continue  to  net  considerable  revenue  to  the 
state;  (3)  that  export  trade  will  revive  and  will  grow  larger  with  more  intensive  land 
cultivation;  and  (  !)  thai  certain  Greek  industries  will  undoubtedly  be  developed — it 
d  with  a  considerable  degree  of  cogency  that  the  Greek  financial  situa- 
ion  needs  no  apology  and  thai  the  Greek  market  therefore  for  commercial  trading  is 
fundamentally  sound. 

SUMMARY  OF  SPEECH  GIVEN  BY  CHAIRMAN  OF  IONIAN  BANK. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  an  account  of  the  address  given  by  the  chairman  of 
I     ian  Bank,  Ltd..  in  a  general  meeting  at  London  on  May  11,  1920,  has  come 
issioner's  hands  from  the  columns  of  the  Economist,  and  the  writer  has 
thought  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  point  out  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  speech. 
I  i.i  .-aid  in  part:   In  a  sense  it  might  be  said  that  Greece  had  emerged 

greal  war  financially  sounder  than  most  other  of  the  combatant  powers.  In 
se  "V  ords  lie  was  not  thinking  of  the  miniature  Stock  Exchange  bubble  which 
Ln  A.ugust,  1918.    The  collapse  came  fortunately  in  time,  and  the  period 
3tagnation  in  Stock  Exchange  speculation  which  ensued,  and  which 
sted  through  practically  the  whole  of  the  year  1919,  had  been  mild  in  effect  as  well 
as  beneficial  in  nature.    Eor  instance,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  general  level  of  the 
securities  in  Greece  in  December,  1919,  though  appreciably  lower  than  the  level 
of  1918,  was  still  far  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  1917. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  that  speculation  episode  had  been  a  negligible  factor 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Greek  commerce  and  finance  during  the  past  year.  The 
really  important  factor  for  both  had  been  the  necessity  of  re-stocking  and  re-victual- 
"iinLr  the  country,  and  in  Greece  that  operation  had  resulted  in  the  same  dispropor- 
tionate excess  of  imports  over  exports  and  the  same  straining  of  the  exchange  which 
bad  been  witnessed  in  every  belligerent  country  in  Europe.  Only,  in  the  case  of 
Greece  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  that  result  had  been  accentuated  and  intensified 
by  the  amount  of  entrepot  trade  which  had  centred  in  Greece  as  a  distributor  for  the 
Balkan  States.  In  spite  of  such  a  handicap,  however,  the  commerce  of  Greece 
remained  sound  at  heart,  even  while  rapidly  expanding  in  volume.  With  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  finances  in  the  country,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Greece 
was  bearing  a  heavy  burden.  The  new  territory  awarded  to  her  and  the  conditions 
prevailing  there  necessitated  her  keeping  300,000  men  with  the  colours,  and  as  long 
as  she  had  to  shoulder  such  a  disproportionate  liability,  that  liability  was  bound  to 
tisorder  her  finances  and  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  that  policy  which  alone  would 
enable  her  to  reduce  the  paper  circulation  of  the  drachma.  It  spoke  volumes  for  the 
inherent  soundness  of  the  country  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  crippling  necessity, 
the  national  debt  of  Greece  to-day  was  only  double  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and, 
further,  that  the  ordinary  revenue  was  proving  elastic  and  productive  beyond  all 
expectations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  international  financial  control  was  this  year 
able  to  make  payment  in  full  of  last  year's  coupons  of  the  old  loans. 
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SOUTH  APRICA  S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
XI. 

Paper— All  Kinds. 

Cape  Town,.  July  14,  1920. — As  with  every  part  of  the  world,  the  paper  situation 
is  very  difficult  in  South  Africa,  and  this  office  is  loaded  with  requests  for  supply,  or 
•complaints  re  non  delivery  of  orders  placed  in  Canada. 

Having  interviewed  the  paper  manufacturers  last  year  while  in  Canada,  and  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  paper  trade  papers  and  the  representatives  in  South  Africa 
of  Canadian  paper  exporters,  I  have  been  able  to  convince  the  importers  that  the 
Canadian  paper  concerns  in  Canada  are  anxious  to  supply  this  market  with  a  fair 
share  of  their  requirements. 

The  customs  authorities  of  the  Union  have  at  the  request  of  this  office  added 
statistics  of  quantity  to  the  import  tables  of  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper.  These 
quantities  are  not  shown  in  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  1919  because  these 
entries  started  in  March  of  last  year,  but  from  the  end  of  this  year  these  figures  will 
be  in  evidence  and  this  will  be  an  advantage  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  Another 
feature  of  the  Union's  statistics  returns  of  import  is  separate  entries  for  cardboard, 
also  paper  manufactures  (not  stationery,  wrapping  or  newsprint). 

Cardboard  Imports 

(Including  Pasteboard,  Millboard  and  Strawboard). 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1918.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                           $577,500  $708, 200.  +$130,700 

Canada                                                             32,585  150,250  +  117,665 

United   States                                                 105,175  254,500  +  149,325 

United  Kingdom                                              113,100  140,650  +  27,550 

Sweden                                                            156,000  75,500  —  80,500 

Holland                                                           102,10'0  43,175  —  58,925 

Japan                                                                46,900  55,975  +  9,075 

Norway                                                             16,640  3,315  —  13,323 


Previous  to  1918  the  pasteboards,  etc.,  were  included  in  the  entry  headed  printers' 
and  bookbinders'  material.  Imports  of  this  nature  from  Canada  have  been  highly 
commended  by  the  printing  and  boxmaking  trade. 


0 

Cardboard  Imports. 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $118,000 

$222,400 

+  $104,400 

  Ilii 

3,240 

+  3,130 

  7)50 

9S.12-0 

+  97,250 

  97,000 

115,950 

+  1S.950 

  16.5W 

—  16.500 



1.350 

+  400 

China  

3.0  7", 

+  3,075 

The  possibilities  of  this  trade  have  been  submitted  to  several  OanadiaD  manufac- 
turers, and  at  one  time  last  year  the  arrangements  made  by  some  of  these  manufae- 
turers  seemed  to  indicate  a  real  endeavour;  since  then,  however,  the  supply  of  raw 
material  has  been  so  uncertain  that  the  proposed  export  endeavour  in  quantity  has 
been  abandoned. 


SOS 
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Paper  Bags. 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                 $195,000  $467,875  +$272,8715 

Canada     23,825  +  23,825 

United  Btatoa                                            21,500  255,400  +  88  8,904 

I'nitrd  Kingdom                                               16-6,0-00  181,350  +  17,35-0 


Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  bags  who  have  considered  export  have  had  data 
submitted  t * »  them  showing  the  kind  of  bag  required  and  the  packing  of  same  for  the 
.1  districts  throughout  the  Union. 
One  firm  is  making  a  real  endeavour  and  this  trade  should  increase,  the  trade 
stating  quite  oaturally,  if  Canada  can  ship  us  paper,  why  not  the  finished  article 
in  bags. 

Pre-war,  the  hulk  of  the  imports  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  greater 
part  .-f  -anu>  wnv  from  Belfast  and  district. 

the  war,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Japan  shipped  in  small  quantities. 

With  anything  Like  aormal  supply  for  the  bag  manufacturers,  there  would  seem 
:•■  ir  :. ..  rr.i-Mii  w  hy  Canada  should  not  secure  the  greater  part  of  this  trade. 

Printing  Paper. 


Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                            $900,000  $2,476,200  +  $1,-576,2-0-0 

Canada                                                             210, 0-0-0  748,575  +  .538,275 

United  States                                                     6,8-00  961,4-0.0  +  954,60-0 

United  Kingdom                                               445,000  281,825  —  163,175 

Germany                                                          65,0-00    —  65,000 

Sweden                                                               55,000'  175,275  +  120,275 

Belgium                                                              32,000  '62<5  —  31,576 

Norway                                                              2-6,100  302,300  +  276,200 

Holland                                                                5,200  1,195  —  4,-0-0-5 

Japan     1,24-0  +  1,24-0 


Tor  the  last  eight  months  of  1919,  the  total  quantity  of  printing  paper  (news- 
print flal  and  roll)  imported  was  203,905  cwts.  The  details  for  the  several  countries 
are  not  to  hand. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  newsprint  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  owing  to  limited 
deliveries  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  there  was  a  considerable  panic 
g  the  newspapers,  as  stocks  were  down  to  their  lowest  possible  point.  Recent 
have  relieved  the  situation  to  some  extent,  and  as  there  is  a  promise  of  cer- 
tain deliveries  and  a  guarantee  of  ocean  freight  carriage,  the  position  for  the  South 
African  newspapers  should  be  about  normal  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

.  which  supplied  paper  to  the  value  of  $701,500  in  1918,  shipped  only  $177,- 
275  last  year,  which  is  about  one-half  of  her  supplies  in  the  year  1917. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  is  a  big  import  of 
printing  paper  for  the  South  African  Government,  averaging  pre-war  about  $90,000 
a  year.  ,        ,  , 

Wrapping  Paper. 


Value.  Value.       Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  Union                                              $375,000-  $1,-579,650  +  $1,204,650- 

Canada                                                               7,000  537,175  +  530,175 

United  States                                                        900  345,40<0-  +  344,500 

United  Kingdom                                               60,000  155,100  +  95,100 

Sweden                                                            135,0-00  300,350  +  165,350 

Germany   70,5<0'0    —  70,5-00 

Norway                                                               65,O0'O  237,640  +  172^640 

Belgium                                                              19,000  240  —  18,760 

Holland                                                                 2,500  1,825  —  675 
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During  the  war  Italy  shipped  to  South  Africa  $41,000  of  wrapping  paper,  and  in 
the  year  1918  Japan  shipped  to  a  value  of  $6,820.  As  with  newsprint,  Sweden's  ship- 
ments to  South  Africa  of  wrapping  paper  dropped  more  than  half  from  the  year  1918. 

Canada's  wrapping  paper  stands  high  for  quality  and  packing  methods  with  all 
South  African  importers,  and  the  manufacturers  exporting  the  greater  quantity  are 
keenly  appreciated  for  the  splendid  results  achieved  in  their  shipping  endeavour  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  when  shipping  was  at  such  a  high  premium. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  statistics  of  quantity  imported  from 
each  country  last  year.  The  total  imports  for  the  last  eight  months  of  this  year  were 
77,783  cwts. 

Paper  Manufactures. 

(N.o.d.  and  Not  Stationery). 

In  past  years  these  papers  were  bulked  with  the  entry  for  stationery;  from  last 
year  on  they  will  be  shown  as  a  separate  entry  and  this  table  should  be  of  value  to 
manufacturers  of  bond  and  such  papers. 

The  total  imports  last  year  were  to  a  value  of  $269,800.  The  imports  from  the 
several  countries  were  Canada  $19,960,  United  States  $104,200,  United  Kingdom, 
$59,150,  Sweden  $48,900,  Norway  $25,750,  Japan  $10,340,  France  $1,800,  and  India 
$560. 


Wallpaper. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

..    ..  $200,000 

$172,650 

—$27,350 

  220 

32,530 

+  32,330 

6,0  50 

+  3,850 

118.5&0 

—  61,450 

—  15,000 

—  2,700 
+  8,430 

.  .     .  .  2,700 

8,430 

7,000 

+  7,000 

The  value  of  representation  is  shown  by  the  figure  of  trade  for  Canada.  Last 
year's  trade  would  have  been  much  larger  if  the  Canadian  manufacturers  could  have 
shipped  all  orders  placed. 

The  same  applies  to  this  year,  as  it  has  been  reported  to  this  office  by  importers 
and  agents  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  have  had  to  refuse  orders  owing  to 
scarcity  af  paper  and  other  conditions. 

One  feature  of  this  trade  greatly  appreciated  by  importers  in  South  Africa  is  the 
decision  by  some  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallpapers  to  meet  the  local  demands 
by  making  the  width  suitable  to  this  country. 

Books  Printed. 

The  average  annual  import  of  printed  books  is  over  one  million  dollars,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  this  is  and  has  always  been  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
imports  from  Canada  will  not  average  more  than  $300  a  year.  The  United  States 
shipments  have  averaged  about  $20,000  a  year  up  to  last  year,  when  the  total  imports 
were  $101,500.  Printed  hooks  from  India  average  in  value  $3,500  a  year.  Holland 
pre-war  averaged  about  $50,000;  last  year  the  value  had  increased  to  $86,800.  Pre- 
war Germany's  trade  in  this  line  averaged  about  $15,000  a  year.  Last  year  the  imports 
from  that  country  were  to  a  value  of  $85. 
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Stationery  and  Books 

All      Ail  1 

All  Other,  n.o.d. 

Value,  Value. 

Decrease  or 

1918.  1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  I'nion  

$597/00*0  $1,628,400 

+ 

$1,061,4  00 

i.  "anada  

145  35,530 

+ 

35,385 

I'nittHl  States  

65,7  no  64|4,10'0' 

+ 

578,404) 

1'nlted  Kingdom  

■His.OOO  S62,00>0 

+ 

454,000 

1 1.400  140 

41,260 

Holland  

ns.s-oo  12.&0-0' 

4,300 

Belgium  

4,000  510 

3,495 

3,8'0<0  3,090 

110 

  43,325 

+ 

43,325 

During  the  war  there  was  a  fair  import  under  this  heading  from  both  Sweden 
Norway.    I.a>i  year  their  imports  dropped  to  a  very  small  amount,  and  pre-war 

their  trade  was  almost  nil. 

A  big  trade  could  be  worked  up  for  Canada  on  stationery  and  pads,  oilcloth  and 

other  plain  ruled  copy  books.    Some  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  have  shown  an 

interest  in  the  possibilities,  but  on  account  of  paper  condition  have  advised  this 

office  that  they  cannot  make  the  effort  for  some  time  to  come. 

Printed  Matter,  n.o.d. 

This  Lmporl  trade  has  averaged  about  $800,000  annually.    The  reason  for  the 
ia-r  year  is  because  one  of  the  lines  included  in  the  past  is  now  shown 
rate  entry.    The  great  bulk  of  these  imports  have  always  been  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Pre-war,  Germany  averaged  annually  $50,000.     The   United   States  averaged 
$30,000 — their  trade  increased  to  $88,825  last  year;  and  Canada's  trade,  which  averaged 
$1,500  annually,  was  $6,240  last  year.    Other  countries  sharing  in  the  trade  in 
a  small  way  are  Holland,  Sweden,  France,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

Cards— Playing. 

11   ing  to  a  special  protection  duty,  playing  cards  manufactured  in  South  Africa 
ays  held  the  bulk  of  this  trade.    Since  1914,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  South 
A::  <    '    manufacturers  in  securing  raw  materials,  the  import  in  quantity  has  gone 
up  from  170,311  packs  valued  at  $21,900  in  the  year  1914  to  528,834  packs  valued  at 
7        ■    ear.    The  imports  are  from  two  countries  only — the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.    Last  year's  share  of  the  trade  secured  by  the  United  States 
-.132  packs  valued  at  $90,410,  and  the  United  Kingdom  30,250  packs  valued 
at  $5,965. 

Music  Printed. 

Canada  has  never  shipped  to  South  Africa.  The  total  imports  average  annually 
$48,000,  of  which  an  annual  of  about  $45,500  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  States  have  increased  their  trade  in  this  line  for  the  past  three  years.  Other 
countries  shipping  in  small  quantity  are  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  India. 

Bookbinding  Cloth. 

In  this  section  of  the  review  of  imports  are  included  lines  kindred  to  the  paper 
trade,  and  bookbinding  cloth  is  shown  as  a  separate  entry  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
The  total  import  was  $57,380,  of  which  $15,000  came  from  the  United  States  and 
$37,260  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Belgium  and  France  are  credited  with  very  small 

amounts. 
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Bookbinders'  Material— Roller  Composition. 

This  is  another  item  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  statistics  of  imports.  The 
total  imports  last  year  were  33,552  pounds  valued  at  $18,960.  Canada  shipped  7,215 
pounds  valued  at  $5,250,  and  the  United  States  26,337  pounds  valued  at  $13,710. 

Type,  Metallic. 

The  total  value  of  this  article  of  import  in  the  year  1919  was  to  a  value  of 
$28,000.  The  United  States  shipped  $51,850,  the  United  Kingdom  $22,000,  and  Aus- 
tralia $130. 

Printers'  and  Bookbinders'  Material— N.o.d. 

Value.  Value.        Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 


Total  for  Union;   $255,00)0  $98,800  —$131,200 

Canada   2,600  4,040  +  1,440 

United   States   11,000  20,570  +  9,57'0- 

United  Kingdom   163,1000  67,075  —  85,925 

Holland   27,100  25  —  27,075 

Germany   2:6,000  45  —  25,955 

Sweden   21,000  31'0  —  20,690 

Japan     510  +  510 


To  the  readers  interested  in  this  table  of  import,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
last  year's  total  is  lower  because  items  shown  separately  for  the  first  time  last  year 
were  formerly  included  in  this  entry. 

Ink— Printers'. 

The  average  annual  import  of  printers'  ink  before  the  war  was  to  a  value  of 
$50,000.  Since  then  the  import  value  has  increased  each  year,  and  last  year's  total 
was  $158,700.  Canada's  share  last  year  was  $1,590,  the  United  States  $80,270,  the 
United  Kingdom  $74,250,  and  Japan  $2,520.  Pre-war  the  bulk  of  this  trade  was 
held  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  and  Germany  shared  an  annual  average  of 
$5,000.  Holland  in  the  past  shipped  a  little  each  year,  but  has  not  exported  to  South 
Africa  since  the  year  1915. 

Ink— Not  Printers'. 

The  average  annual  value  of  this  article  before  the  war  was  $37,500,  and 
although  there  has  been  some  manufacturing  of  ink  in  South  Africa  during  the  past 
four  years,  the  value  of  import  has  increased  each  year  since  the  war,  and  last  year's 
imports  were  $90,000.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always  held  the  bulk  of  this  trade, 
but  last  year's  United  Kingdom  figures  were  $86,250.  The  United  States,  Holland, 
and  Japan  shipped  in  very  small  quantity. 

Typewriters. 

With  the  exception  of  1915,  when  the  total  imports  of  typewriters  were  only  842, 
the  average  annual  imports  since  1910  have  been  2,234  machines  up  to  1918;  lust 
year  this  increased  to  3,175  machines  valued  at  $231,800.  Thirty  of  those  machines 
were  from  Canada,  valued  at  $1,475.  The  United  States  shipped  3,0»'»S  valued  at 
$211,675,  and  the  United  Kingdom  76  machines  valued  at  $4,380.  Pre-war,  Germany 
shipped  annually  about  115  machines  and  Belgium  15  machines  each  year. 

The  import  of  accessories  for  typewriter  machines  totalled  in  value  last  year 
$36,200,  Canada  having  $40  to  her  credit,  the  United  States  $27,150,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  $8,980. 
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South  African  Printing-  and  Publishing  Establishments. 

The  Canadian  paper  manufacturing  and  allied  trades  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  information  and  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  establishments  in  the 
I'nion  using  printing  papers  and  sundry  lines. 

1  r  :m  a  »«»tal  of  l'l'l'  print  "hilt  and  publishing  houses  in  operation  in  1915-16,  the 
numbor  had  grown  in  M> 1 7- IS  to  282,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  continuance 
of  steady  growth. 

Out  of  a  total  of  approximately  $3,900,000  worth  of  materials  used  in  these 
establishments  during  the  year  under  review,  only  $22,865,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
1  alt"  of  one  per  cent,  was  of  domestic  origin. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  classes  of  material  used  during  the 


year  l'.»  1 7-1S : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Description.  Lb.  $ 

Paper  for  newspapers   12,620,407  1,156,677 

Paper    for    books,    periodicals,    pamphlets,  job 

printing  and  bags     '2,135,110 

Straw  and  other  boards     297,910 

Cloth     56,0'87 

Leather    35,617 

Ink     95,126 

Other  materials     87,832 


!'  may  be  of  value  to  the  Canadian  exporter  to  know  that  the  newsprint  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  statement  produced  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  to  a  value  of  $4,459,120. 

]  be  value  of  job  printing,  including  ruling,  lithographing,  bookbinding  and 
sundry  work  produced  in  the  Union,  reached  a  total  of  $6,246,410.  Paper  bags  and 
cardboard  boxes  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $615,726. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  FROM  CHILE. 

(Contributed  by  George  Mallett). 

Railway  Transportation  Difficulties. 

Valparaiso,  July  25,  1920. — After  a  prolonged  investigation  into  the  vexed  ques- 
of  the  deficiency  of  railway  transport  facilities,  it  is  recognized  that  the  State 
nave  arrived  at  their  maximum  capacity  for  transport,  which  is  only  about 
half  of  the  nation's  requirements. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  projected  foreign  loan  for  the  purchase  of 
rolling  stock  and  general  material,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Government  do  all  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  the  construction  of  equipment  in  the  country. 

There  is  business  to  be  done  in  the  sale  of  railway  material  to  the  Government,  if 
rs  were  carefully  negotiated,  backed  up  by  ample  extension  of  credit,  which  could 
well  b<  ted  for  by  large  profits.   The  case  is  urgent,  the  whole  country  is  cry- 

it  for  relief.    The  producer  cannot  reach  his  markets,  and  the  consumer  is  suf- 
fering from  famine  prices  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

As  no  addition  has  been  made  for  about  eight  years  to  the  material,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  natural  increase  from  ordinary  development,  this  would  be  suf- 
ficiently serious  in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deterioration  of  rolling  stock  from  the 
heavy  strain  put  upon  it.  It  is  interesting  to  walk  alongside  a  freight  train,  and  read 
the  records  on  each  car  or  truck  of  the  place  and  date  of  repairs. 

In  view  of  the  coal  shortage  and  its  serious  inconveniences,  the  State  railways 
are  carrying  out  active  experiments  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  locomotives  to  oil 
fuel. 
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New  Shipping  Services  to  North  America. 

The  American  Steamship  Corporation  is  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Valparaiso  and  Seattle,  connecting  with  all  principal  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South, 
Central  and  North  America.  The  pioneer  of  the  fleet,  just  arrived,  the  Meriden,  which 
came  off  the  stocks  of  the  Albinia  Engineer  and  Ironworks  Company  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  last  year.  The  company  state  that  a  twenty-day  service  will  be  established  as 
soon  as  necessary  arrangements  are  concluded. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Valparaiso,  as  agents,  are  issuing  a 
circular  to  their  clients  notifying  them  that  the  Pacific  Motor  Ship  Company  has 
established  a  monthly  service  between  this  coast  and  San  Francisco,  receiving  cargo 
also  for  Los  Angeles,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Vancouver.  This  service  will  be  made  by 
the  modern  motorships  Balcalta,  Boobyalla,  Bdbinda  and  Benewa,  ships  constructed 
within  the  past  twelve  months  and  meeting  all  Lloyd's  requirements ;  the  service  com- 
menced with  the  sailing  from  Valparaiso  of  the  motorship  Balcatta  early  in  August. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Development. 

Interesting  figures  have  been  published  by  the  Office  of  Internal  Taxation,  show- 
ing the  extraordinary  commercial  development  taking  place,  and  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  native  and  foreign  enterprises  domiciled  in  Valparaiso. 

In  1900  there  were  68  Chilian  companies  in  existence,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$100,000,000,  and  27  foreign  companies  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £3,000,000.  To-day 
there  are  197  native  companies,  with  a  total  paid-up  capital  of  $610,000,000  and  67 
foreign  concerns  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $159,000,000  of  12  pence. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  real  importance  of  these  figures,  one  has  to  take  into 
account  the  present  increased  value  of  existing  shares.  For  example  the  197  native 
companies  whose  original  capital  represents  $610,000,000  are  actually  worth  to-day 
$1,750,000,000.  There  are  establishments  in  Valparaiso  at  the  present  time,  whose 
actual  value  to-day  is  twenty  times  their  paid-up  capital.  The  actual  number  of 
commercial  firms  controlled  by  the  Oficina  de  Impuestos  Internos  amounts  to  2,800 
in  Valparaiso  alone. 

Water  Service  to  Los  Andes  and  San  Felipe. 

This  undertaking  was  commenced  in  1917  at  a  contract  price  of  $395,000  gold  of 
18  pence  and  $105,000  currency;  and  tenders  are  now  invited  for  its  termination.  The 
object  of  the  undertaking  is  to  supply  the  40,000  inhabitants  of  San  Felipe  and  Los 
Andes  with  a  permanent  service  of  pure  water.  The  work  is  one  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude requiring  40  kilometres  of  aqueduct  and  main  service  pipe  with  a  difference 
in  levels  exceeding  1,600  feet. 

The  scheme  was  prepared  for  cast-iron  equipment,  but  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
prices  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material  induced  the  authorities  to  try  cement 
pipes.  This  has  been  reported  a  great  success,  reducing  costs  to  one-half,  and  allow- 
ing the  work  to  proceed  with  locally  manufactured  material.  A  delay  of  eight  months 
was  experienced  during  the  war,  but  the  inhabitants  are  now  hopefully  looking  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Lyceum  for  Valdivia. 

Plans  and  estimates  are  being  prepared  for  the  building  of  an  edifice  for  the 
Lyceum  of  Valdivia,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,200,000.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  public  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  southern  zone. 

Copper  Production. 

According  to  the  annual  statistics,  the  copper  production  in  Chile  shows  a  decline 
of  2,290,000  pounds  in  the  last  year's  output,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year. 
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Mr.  ( i  uggenheim,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Chile  exploration  company  group,  states 
that  Chile  la  capable  of  producing  under  normal  conditions,  an  annual  output  of 

1  t  iNHMHMi  to  i;i  .000.000  pounds. 

Petroleum  Concessions. 

In  L916  the  liolivian  Conirivss  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  granting  of  conces- 
06  of  petroleum-bearing  lands  to  foreigners. 

The  «  mce-isions  granted  previous  to  that  date,  however,  did  not  come  under  the 
han.    Aniongsl  these  are  foul  huge  Chilian  concerns,  viz.  the  Santa  Cruz  de  Bolivia, 

T  der«»-a  de  ( "lunpiisaea,  the  Lagunilla,  and  La  Blanca  in  the  east,  and  those  of 
( 'alaeoto  in  the  west.  In  Santa  Cruz  there  are  still  some  Bolivian  interests,  which 
are.  however,  being  absorbed  by  the  Chilian  owners. 

The  petroleum  in  the  east  of  the  country  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  North 
Ameriean  -yndieate  by  purchase  from  the  Chilian  owners.  The  moving  spirit  in  this 
deal  appears  to  be  Mr.  William  Braden,  the  original  founder  of  the  Braden  Copper 
Company,  and  present  owner  of  the  Andes  Copper  Company  enterprise. 

The  western  territory,  in  which  the  most  valuable  deposits,  known  as  Calacoto 
and  Oaupolican  are  situated  is  exclusively  Chilian. 

International  Railway. 

The  contract  has  been  officially  signed  in  La  Paz  for  the  completion  of  the  line 
_  up  La  Quiaea  with  Tapiza  so  that  within  two  years  from  now  the  inter- 
national railway  connecting  Bolivia  and  Argentina  will  become  an  actual  fact. 

This  will  really  be  a  transcontinental  route  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  Antofagasta  or  Arica  on  the  Pacific  side  over  the  roof  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  and  which  traversing  the  three  countries  of  Argentina,  Bolivia  and 
Chile,  might  very  well  be  designated  the  "A.  B.  C.  route." 

Railway  Tenders. 

It  has  been  decided  to  invite  public  tenders  for  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  Pintados  to  Iquique  comprising  the  section  from  Kilometre  No.  32  to  50.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $1,383,590.80. 

The  Railway  Department  is  also  inviting  tenders  by  public  advertisement  for  the 

supply  of  the  following  materials: — 

Sheet  iron,  sheet  lead,  sheet  zinc,  and  pig  lead  and  zinc. 
Solder,  pickaxes,  rivets,  bolts  and  screws,  hexagonal  nuts. 
Locomotive  and  stationary'  boiler  tubes. 
Drills,  mechanics'  vises,  pulleys  and  tackle. 
Springs  for  car  windows,  bolts  and  fasteners,  tacks. 
Saws,  straight  and  circular. 

Jackson  belt-fasteners,  foundry  sand,  yellow  ochre. 
Burners  for  acetylene  and  paraffin  lamps. 

Sole  leathers,  wheat  sacks,  towels,  serge,  wall-papers,  dusters. 
Glass  ( assorted),  chalk,  blacklead,  pumice  stone. 
Paint  in  paste  and  powder,  also  anti-corrosive. 
Paint  brushes  and  sash  tools,  driers  in  powder. 
Bronze-powder  and  gold-paint. 
Tongue"  chairs,  urinals,  shovels. 
Water-gauge  tubes,  ^Ochigan  lubricators. 
Sal-ammoniac,  caustic  soda,  etc. 

[Aa  the  tenders  for  the  above  articles  close  on  October  8,  time  would  not  permit 
of  offer-  from  Canada,  but  the  list  is  interesting  as  showing  probable  future  require- 
ments of  these  railways.] 
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ONE-WAY  MOTOR  PLOUGHS. 
Interesting  British  Development. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  recent  developments  in  British  agricultural 
engineering  is  the  one-way  motor  plough,  which  has  appeared  upon  the  British  market 
in  the  form — judging  from  field  experiments — of  a  successful  model.  Upon  a  com- 
mercial basis,  this  and  other  one-way  ploughs  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and 
so  provide  a  triumph  for  British  makers  which  others  have  long  since  striven  to, 
achieve,  but  without  success. 

The  one-way  motor  plough  has  features  which  recommend  it  to  all  farmers  whose 
arable  land  is  divided  into  comparatively  small  areas,  as  in  this  country,  and  also  to 
those  agriculturists  abroad  who  require  to  economize  the  space  left  at  the  headlands. 
One-way  ploughing,  moreover,  is  a  simple  procedure  which  native  labour  can  follow 
with  little  preliminary  guidance,  for  there  is  no  demand  upon  the  operator  to  exhibit 
skill  in  turning  in  a  circumscribed  area  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  and  simultaneously 
to  lift  the  plough  out  of  work. 

The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  one-way  system,  therefore,  are  obvious, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  home  and  overseas  inquiries  for  such  an  outfit 
are  very  numerous.  Many  large  estate  owners  and  farmers  have  made  special  but 
vain  journeys  to  England  hitherto  to  try  to  secure  one-way  motor  ploughs,  and  have 
had  to  return  with  what  is  really  the  second  best  for  their  needs,  the  self-contained 
motor  plough  or  cultivator. 

The  one-way  motor  plough  in  the  present  case  consists  of  six  plough  breasts, 
three  being  suspended  from  each  end  of  the  main  carriage,  which  is  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  a  tractor  body  and  is  driven  by  an  engine  sufficiently  powerful  to  haul  three 
furrows  in  the  heaviest  clay  land.  The  forward  shares  are  held  out  of  work  as  the 
motor  plough  proceeds  across  the  field,  and  automatically  drop  into  work  when  the 
machine  begins  the  return  journey.  Ploughing,  therefore,  becomes  one  succession 
of  forward  and  return  movements,  and  as  headlands  are  not  required  for  turning 
alone  the  compression  of  the  land  is  declared  to  be  very  slight  indeed. 

This  one-way  motor  plough,  and  another  of  similar  design,  will  compete  at  the 
Lincoln  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  September  28  and  following  clays. 
As  the  two  have  never  before  been  in  competition  in  public,  or  had  their  work  com- 
pared with  tractors,  much  interest  will  be  shown  in  the  meeting.  The  first-mentioned 
machine  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  tractor  to  haul  another  imple- 
ment or  a  laden  wagon,  for  the  ploughs  can  be  removed. 


GERMAN  COMBINATION  IN  ENAMELLED  WARE  GOODS. 

According  to  the  Franl-fiirter  Zcitung  the  former  association  of  German  enamelled 
ware  factories  which  has  existed  without  definite  Articles  of  Association  for  a  number 
of  years  was  dissolved  at  a  recent  meeting.  In  its  place  a  new  Confederation  of 
German  Enamelled-ware  Works  has  been  founded,  its  members  embracing  over  00 
factories,  representing  about  80  per  cent  of  Germany's  production.  The  Confedera- 
tion will  control  and  give  information  in  respect  to  foreign  markets.  The  first  moot- 
ing of  the  new  Confederation  agreed'  to  prices  being  lowered  by  20  per  cent,  so  that 
export  prices  must  be  correspondingly  lowered.  'Flic  increases  on  goods  of  particular 
quality  have  also  been  defined.  New  prices  come  into  force  on  30th  September,  but 
only  in  respect  of  those  contracts  in  which  deliveries  will  be  made  before  31st 
December. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Bv  Watson  Griffin. 
XII. 
Barbados. 

Barbados,  lying  in  13°  4'  north  latitude  and  59°  87'  west  longitude,  is  nearer  to 
England  than  any  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands  and  it  is  the  most  English  of  them 
all.  It  is  21  miles  long,  14|  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  point,  and  has  an  area  of  166% 
square  miles  or  106,560  acres.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  island  is 
unsuitable  for  cultivation  and  almost  every  available^  acre  is  cultivated.  There  are 
no  Crown  lands. 

Barbados  looks  flatter  than  any  other  West  Indian  island,  yet  it  is  not  really  flat, 
for  although  there  are  no  high  mountains  the  land  slopes  up  very  gently  and  gradually 
from  the  sea  coast  to  a  range  of  hills  from  1,000  to  1,100  feet  high  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  In  the  Scotland  district  at  the  northeast  of  the  island  the  hills  run  nearer  to 
the  sea  coast  and  the  descent  from  hill  to  sea  is  steeper,  so  that  the  scenery  is  more 
rugged  and  picturesque  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  This  part  of  the  sea  coast 
is  known  as  Bathsheba. 

The  gentle  slope  of  Barbados  from  the  elevated  centre  to  the  sea  provides  a  natural 
system  of  drainage  and  the  porous  character  of  the  coral  limestone  soil  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  water  anywhere.  There  are  no  swamps  and  the  Trade 
Winds  blowing  steadily  across  the  island  give  every  part  of  it  the  benefit  of  pure  sea 
breezes.  The  island  is  said  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the  malaria  mosquito,  scientific- 
ally known  as  the  anopheline. 

The  temperature  is  much  the  same  all  the  year  around,  ranging  usually  from 
76°  to  86°  F.  in  Bridgetown.  In  the  cooler  months  from  December  to  May  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  registers  as  low  as  63°  F.  at  night.  The  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  island  are  slightly  cooler  than  Bridgetown.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years  was  62-48  inches.  The  wet  season  usually  lasts  from  the  begin- 
ning of  June  to  about  he  end  of  October,  the  remaining  months  being  comparatively 
dry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  the  colonies  from  British  Guiana  to  St.  Kitta 
complimentary  remarks  about  Barbados  and  the  Barbadian  people  are  heard.  The 
traveller  who  visits  the  other  colonies  before  going  to  Barbados  will  learn  before  set- 
ting foot  on  the  island  that  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  most  healthy,  that  there 
has  never  been  a  case  of  malaria  in  the  whole  island,  and  that  it  is  consequently  a 
health  resort  for  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  even  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  He  will 
be  told  that  the  Barbadian  black  man  is  the  best  labourer  in  the  Wot  [ndies.  Bar- 
badians try  to  live  up  to  their  reputation.  Every  man  of  them,  white  coloured,  and 
black,  and  every  woman  and  child  is,  proud  of  the  tight  little  island.  One  hears  fewer 
complaints  of  labour  difficulties  in  this  island  than  in  an.v  other  West  Indian  colony. 
Almost  every  man  in  the  rural  districts  is  a  worker.  In  Bridgetown,  where  labour 
conditions  fluctuate  with  the  shipping  season,  the  black  people  are  not  so  steadily 
employed. 

Barbados  has  more  agriculturists  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  There  are  equal  areas  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  densely  populated, 
but  they  are  cities.  Barbados  is  a  great  farm,  practically  the  whole  population  of  the 
colony  being  engaged  in  agriculture  excepting  about  3r>,<)0<)  people  living  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Bridgetown,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  considerable  numbers  of 
labourers  go  out  from  Bridgetown  itself  to  work  on  the  sugar  estate-  or  in  the  sugar 
factories  on  the  estates. 
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re-eminently  a  Bugar  island  and  is  certain  to  remain  so.   The  soil 
te  are  particularly  suited  to  BUgar  cane  and  the  labour  conditions  so  favour- 
thal  Barbados  should  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  any  other  cane  sugar 
producing  country.    The  juice  of  the  Barbados  BUgar  cane  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than 
tl  at  of  ar.y  oilier  colony  except  Antigua.    This  is  attributed  to  the  lime  in  the  soil, 
\\  h ifli  is  of  eoral  origin. 

(1  in  thinking  of  Barbados  as  a  sugar  country  you  must  give  a  broad  interpre- 
ts ili<'  word  "sugar,"  Including  all  the  products  of  the  sugar  cane,  for  Bar- 
ados  exports  mere  molasses  than  sugar,  besides  small  quantities  of  mm. 

B  rbados  is  particularly  noted  for  the  high  grades  of  molasses  which  it  exports. 

SETTING  THE  WIND  TO  WORK. 

I  t*  n  ari  206  BUgar  mill-  run  by  windmills,  which  can  usually  be  depended  upon 
owing  to  the  steady  blowing  of  the  Trade  winds. 

Although  the  wind  is  usually  a  good  friend  to  the  Barbadians,  tempering  the 
« limate  and  operating  the  sugar  works,  it  occasionally  becomes  malicious  and  vents 
:y  in  a  destructive  hurricane,  but  serious  hurricanes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence 
ind  come  many  years  apart.    The  average  velocity  of  the  wind  per  hour  is  ten  miles. 

are  nearly  10,000  peasant  proprietors  in  Barbados  owning  five  acres  or  less, 
tl  i  greal  majority  having  not  more  than  half  an  acre.  They  usually  work  as  labourers 
on  the  estates  in  addition  to  farming  their  little  plots  of  land.  It  is  stated  that  if  a 
black  man  has  as  much  as  one  acre  of  land  he  can  make  a  living  out  of  it.  A  large 
number  also  rent  little  plots  of  land  from  the  big  estates. 

Barbadians  produce  more  than  enough  tropical  vegetables  to  supply  their  own 
wants  and  export  some  to  Trinidad. 

Sea  island  cotton  is  successfully  grown. 

Fruit  trees  do  not  appear  to  thrive  very  well  in  Barbados,  although  a  little  fruit 
-  grown  for  local  consumption.    I  was  told  by  planters  that  the  wind  was  a  little  too 
b  for  fruit  trees.    However,  Mr.  J.  B-.  Bovell,  Superintendent  of  Agriculture, 
-  thai  more  fruit  trees  might  be  planted  advantageously.    He  told  me  of  an 
i ■  I  in  banana  growing  made  some  years  ago.    "  The  industry  gave  great 
of  success,"  said  Mr.  Bovell,   "and  the  export  of  bananas  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  put  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  stable  basis,  the  bunches  shipped  in  the 
ire  of  the  Boyal  Mail  steamers  arriving  in  England  in  good  condition  and 
invariably  bringing  good  prices,  but  at  the  end  of  July,  190'5,  the  Royal  Mail  began 
to  receive  bananas  in  such  quantities  from  Trinidad!  that  all  the  cold  storage  was 
ied  by  this  fruit,  and  the  bananas  from  Barbados  had  to  be  put  in  other  parts 
of  the  vessel,  with  the  result  that  from  October,  1906,  to  March,  1906,  of  the  10,000 
bunches  -hipped  so  many  rotted  on  the  voyage  that  they  only  realized  2d.  per  Bunch, 
•  e  cosl  of  orates,  packing,  etc.,  amounted  to  Is.  2d.  per  bunch,  so  that  the 
esides  losing  their  bananas  lost  Is.  on  each  bunch.    The  result  was  that  they 
discontinued  shipping  bananas  and  destroyed  their  plants." 

INDICATIONS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Th(  indications  of  petroleum  in  Barbados,  and  experts  have  expressed  the 

il  may  yet  be  discovered  in  large  quantities,  but  no  active  measures 
e  been  taken  to  investigate  and  no  wells  have  been  drilled.    Manjak  of 
igh  quality  has  been  mined  for  some  years.   It  is  exported  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

]  here  is  a  government  railway  24  miles  in  length  running  from  Bridgetown  to 
St.  Andrew'-  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  island. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES.* 

Newfoundland. 

rrade  Commissioner  \V.  B,  Nicholson  furnishes  the  following  statement  as  to 
invoice  requirements  of  Newfoundland,  being  copy  of  an  official  circular  issued  by 
ii  \Y  LeMessurier,  Assistant  Collector,  Depattment  of  Customs.  Mr.  Nicholson 
.■in  thai  the  usual  invoice  form,  in  nse  in  Canada,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Newfoundland  Customs.  Articles  sent  by  parcel  post  or  by  express'  are  dealt  with  in 
•  ;,  same  manner  as  articles  Bent  by  freight  The  official  circular  of  instructions  is 
as  follows: — 

CUSTOMS   INSULATIONS   AS  TO  INVOICES. 

L,  Ever}    invoice  of  goods  imported   into   New  ton  nd  land  shall  be  certified  in 
writing  a>  correct  by  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  consigning  the  goods, 
■  .1  shall  truly  -how  the  whole  and  actual  value  of  the  goods  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  whence  the  goods  have  been  exported  directly  to  Newfoundland,  and  the 
quality  and  description  <>l"  such  goods,  and  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages,  in 
such  ;i  manner  as  to  indicate  truly  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  articles  comprised 
!■  exportation  package,  all  of  which  packages  shall  be  legibly  marked  and  num- 
ered  on  the  outside,  when  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  such  marks  and  numbers 
to  ho  placed  thereon.     (Form  II). 

If  invoices  are  made  out  at  lower  prices,  for  goods  exported  directly  to  New- 
foundland than  the  fair  market  value  thereof  when  sold  for  home  consumption  at  the 
tin  e  and  place  when  and  from  which  they  were  exported,  there  must  be  clearly  shown 
in  a  Bpecial  column,  or  in  addition  thereto,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods 
described  therein,  as  required  by  the  Customs  Act. 

In  the  ea>e  of  goods  consigned  to  a  person,  firm  or  corporation,  other  than 
•   actual  owners  of  the  goods  resident  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  case  of  goods 
have  not  been  actually  purchased  by  the  consignee  or  importer  in  the  ordinary 
of  bargain  and  -ale,  or  where  purchased  through  an  agent,  there  shall  be 
>  d  to  the  invoice  of  such  goods  a  declaration  to  be  made  by  the  foreign  owner 
ter  of  tin  goods  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council.    (Form  6.) 
4.  When   goods  are  imported   into  this  Cclony  from  any  country,  other  than 
1  rreal  Britain,  Ireland  or  Canada,  the  invoices  thereof  must  show  the  cost  of  inland 
i  i  sportation,  shipment  and  transhipment  with  all  the  expenses  included,  from  the 
of  growth,  production  or  manufacture,  whether  by  land  or  water,  to  the  vessel 
in  which  shipment  te  made  either  in  transit  or  direct  to  this  Colony. 

*Th»  following  is  ;i  list  of  the  countries  already  dealt  with  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
Requirements  and  Consular  Regulations  of  Other  Countries  which  are  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin: — 

Cuba.  Wefkly  H«Urtin  No.  S.'i S   (February  2?..  1920). 
France.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  845  (April  12). 
Holland.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  850  (May  17). 

South  Africa.  Dominican  Republic,  Costa  Rica,  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Weekly  Bulletin 
N     862  (May  31). 

Australia,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853  (June  7). 

Brazil,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  854  (June  14). 

Argentina.  Austria,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  855  (June  21). 

South  Africa.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  '856  (June  28). 

Turkey.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  857  (July  5). 

Great  Britain.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  859  (July  12). 

Ceylon.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  861  (August  2). 

China.  Hong  Kong,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  862  (August  9). 

Me;..        Nicaragua,  Guatamala,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  863  (August  16'). 

Norway,  Sweden,  Greece,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  8'64  (Auust  23). 

Chile,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  865  (August  30). 

Denmark,  Fast  Africa  and  Uganda,  Morocco,  Liberia,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  866  (September 

6). 

Peru.  Salvador.  Persia,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  867  (September  13'). 
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Form  6. 

Declaration  prescribed  to  be  made  by  an  owner,  or  exporter,  not  resident  in  this 
Colony,  of  any  goods  shipped  to  Newfoundland  on  consignment,  before  the  Collector 
or  the  Mayor  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  at  the  place  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  other  place  in  His  Majesty's  Possessions  abroad  from  whence  the  goods  are  shipped, 
or  before  a  Notary  Public;  and  at  any  other  place  before  any  British  Consul,  or  if 
there  is  no  British  Consul  before  a  Foreign  Consul,  duly  accredited  by  any  estab- 
lished Government  and  resident  in  the  country  from  whence  the  said  goods  are 
exported  to  Newfoundland. 

(1)  Name    of    party    sub-  I..   of  (2) 

scribing  to  this  declaration.   do  solemnly  and  truly 

declare  that  I  am  (3)  the  

(2)  City,     or     town     and      owner  of  the  goods  shipped  on  consignment  to  (4)  

country.   at  in  Newfoundland, 

and  described  in  the  annexed  invoice  that  the  said  is  a  com- 

(3)  A  member  of  the  firm  plete  and  true  invoice  of  all  the  goods  included  In  this  ship- 
of  ment  ;  that  the  said  goods  are  properly  described  in  the  said 
giving  the  name  of  the  firm  invoice  ;  that  there  is  included  and  specified  in  the  said  in- 
when  the  shipment  is  made  voice  the  true  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  boxes  and  cover- 
by  a  firm,  or  an  officer,  direct-  ings  of  any  kind,  and ,.  all  charges  and  expenses  incident  to 
or  or  manager  of  plac  ing  the  said  goods  in  condition  packed  ready  for  ship- 
giving  the  name  of  the  cor-  ment  to  Newfoundland  ;  if  prior  to  their  shipment  to  New- 
poration  when  the  shipment  foundland  the  said  goods  or  any  of  them  have  been  sold  to 
is  made  by  a  c  orporation  any  person,  or  firm,  or  corporation  in  Newfounlland.  that  there 

^  'is  truly  set  forth   in  the  said   invoice   the   price   or  amount 

(4)  Name  of  consignee.  actually  charged  or  intended  to  be  charged  to  such  person,  or 

firm,  or  corporation,  for  the  said  goods  as  in  condition  packed 
ready  for  shipment  at  the  place  whence  bona  fide  exported  and  consigned  to  the  importer  in 
Newfoundland  (after  deducting  only  such  ocean  freight,  from  place  of  shipment  direct  to  New- 
foundland, and  Newfoundland  import  duties  and  charges  as  have  been  included  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  sold  as  aforesaid)  ;  if  prior  to  their  shipment  to  Newfoundland  the)  said  goods,  or  any  of 
them,  have  not  been  sold  to  any  person,  or  firm,  or  corporation  in  Newfoundland  ;  that  the 
said  invoice  contains  a  just  and  faithful  valuation  of  such  goods  at  their  fair  market  value 
when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  are 
exported  directly  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  such  fair  market  value  is  the  price  at  which  the  said 
goods  are  freely  offered  for  sale  in  like  quantity  and  conditions  by  me  or  my  dealers  therein 
to  purchasers  in  said  markets  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  at  the  usual  credit  without  am 
discount  or  deduction  for  cash,  or  on  account  of  any  drawback  or  bounty,  or  on  account 
of  any  royalty  actually  payable  thereon,  or  payable  thereon  when  sold  for  home  consumption, 
but  not  payable  when  exported,  or  on  account  of  the  exportation  thereof,  or  any  special  con- 
sideration whatever;  or  that  if  the  value  for  duty  of  any  goods  as  stated  in  this  invoice  is 
other  than  the  value  thereof  as  above  specified,  such  value  for  duty  has,  to  the  besl  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  been  fixed  and  determined  under  the  authority  of  the  Customs  Art  a1 
the  value  stated  in  said  invoice;  and  that  no  different  invoice  or  account  thereof  has  been 
or  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  by  me  or  on  my  behalf. 

Declared  before  me  at. 

this  day  of  19 


Form  11. 

Declaration  prescribed  for  invoices  of  merchandise  sold  to  importers  in  Nm 
foundland  and  exported  thereto,  to  be  signed  by  a  partner,  official  or  employee  of  the 
exporter  having  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  certified  to  and  fco  be  written,  printed  or 
stamped  on  the  face  or  back  of  the  invoice. 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: — 

(1)  That  I  am  the  exporter  of  the  goods  in  the  written  invoice  mentioned 
or  described ; 

(2)  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true; 

(3)  That  the  said  invoice  contains  a  full  and  true  statement  showing  (lie  price  actually 
paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the  said  goods,  the  actual  quantity  thereof,  and  all  charges  thereon  ; 

(4)  That  the  said  invoice  also  exhibits  the  fair  market  value  of  the  said  goods  at  the  time 
and  place  of  their  direct  exportation  to  Newfoundland  and  as  when  sold  at  the  same  time 
and  place  in  like  quantity  and  condition  for  home  consumption  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  exported  directly  to  Newfoundland,    without    any   discount    or  deduction  for 
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vMsh,  or  on  uocount  ol  anj  drawback  or  bounty,  or  on  account  of  any  royalty  actually  payable 
thereon  or  payable  thereon  when  sold  for  home  consumption  but  not  payable  when  exported, 
or  DO  MOOUIll  of  the  exportation  thereof  or  for  any  special  consideration  whatever; 

t  no  different  invoice  of  the  ;;iK>ds  mentioned  in  said  invoice  has  I  sen  or  will  be 
furnished  to  any  one  ;  and 

(%)  Thai  QO  arrangement  or  understanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of  ihe  said  goods 
has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and  purchaser  or  by  any 
one  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way  of  discount,  rebate,  salary,  compensation,  or  in 

•e.anner  whatsoever  other  than  is  shown  in  the  said  invoice. 

Dated  at  19 

Exporter. 

:  goods  brought  into  Newfoundland  will  please  take  notice  that  no 
invoice  will  bo  aeeephd  at  the  Customs  unless  the  declarations,  provided  for  by  the 
QoYernoi  in  Council,  are  attached  thereto. 
Department  of  Customs, 

ad  oi  January,  L908.  H.  W.  LeMessurier, 

Assistant  Collector. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  announces  that  owing  to  the  appear- 
(  at  tie  Plague  or  Rinderpest  in  Belgium,  an  Order  will  come  into  effect  imme- 
diately by  which  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine  from  Belgium  will  not  be  permitted 
enter  British  ports  in  future,  whether  as  ships'  stores  or  otherwise.  Similar 
-  al-"  apply  to  the  aforementioned  animals  when  carried  on  vessels  touch- 
•  Belgian  ports  en  route  to  Great  Britain,  irrespective  of  whether  the  animals 
were  actually  shipped  at  a  Belgian  port  or  not.    Hitherto  the  above  animals  were 
permitted  under  certain  circumstances  to  enter  a  British  port,  provided  they  were 
aded,  and  that  the  ship  carrying  them  did  not  discharge  or  load  cargo. 
The  result  of  the  new  Order  will  be  that  in  future  the  above-mentioned  animals 
hitherto,  be  carried  on  ships  entering  British  ports  for  bunkering  or  taking 
in  oil  fuel  or  for  any  other  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  loading  or  discharging  of 
cargo. 

BRITISH  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIANS. 

The  British  Customs  Department  were  asked  by  the  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London  for  rulings  in  reply  to  questions  regarding  the  British  tariff 
<t-ked  by  Canadians.    The  following  replies  were  sent: — 

travellers'  luggage. 

"  Any  quantity  of  a  dutiable  article  is  liable  to  duty  on  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  declared  and  produced,  but  the  undermentioned  quanti- 
ties of  certain  goods  may  be  passed  by  the  officers  free  of  duty  provided  (1)  they  are 
the  bona  fide  uneonsumed  stores  of  the  passenger  who  brings  them  for  personal  con- 
sumption and  (2)  they  are  fully  declared  and  produced:  Manufactured  tobacco, 
including  cigars  and  cigarettes,  £-Ib.  weight;  spirits  (other  than  cordials  and  per- 
fumed spirits,  \  pint;  cordials  and  perfumed  spirits,  \  pint.  Other  dutiables — If  the 
duty  does  not  exceed  1  shilling." 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

■'  Both  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are  chargeable  with  duty  on  importation  into 
the  L'nited  Kingdom,  maple  syrup  being  rated  for  duty  as  'Molasses  and  Invert 
S   j'  •  r    etc.,  and  maple  sugar  as  'sugar1  at  its  polarization  value." 
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DRAWBACK  CLAIMS  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SUGAR  COMPOSITE  GOODS. 

With  reference  to  Notice  No.  30  dated  August,  1919,  relating  to  drawback  claims, 
exporters1  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  composite  goods  are  informed  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  British  sugar  refiners  under  which  as  from  the  1st  instant,  sugar 
delivered  from  a  refinery  warehouse  on  which  the  preferential  (Empire)  rate  of  duty 
has  been  paid  will  be  contained  in  packages  marked  with  the  letters  "  E.S."  (Empire 
Sugar),  these  letters  being  omitted  from  packages  containing  sugar  on  which  the  full 
(non-Empire)  rate  of  duty  has  been  paid.  The  latter  packages  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  the  refiners  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  has  been  paid  on  the  sugar 
at  the  full  ( no n- Empire)  rate. 

Exporters  will  be  allowed  drawback  at  the  full  (non-Empire)  rate  on  sugar 
exported  as  such  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exported  sugar  composite  goods,  pro- 
Tided  that  the  sugar  so  exported  or  used  in  manufacture  has  been  delivered  on  or 
after  the  1st  instant  from  a  sugar  refinery  warehouse  in  bags  not  marked  with  the 
letters  E.S.,  that  refiners'  certificates  showing  that  the  full  (non-Empire)  rate  of  duty 
has  been  paid  on  the  sugar  are  produced,  and  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  drawback  claim  is  produced  if  and  when  required. 

The  new  arrangements  will  so  far  as  concerns  sugar  simplify  the  accounts  which 
have  hitherto  been  kept  under  paragraph  5  of  Notice  No.  30  as  the  receipts  of  mixed 
consignments  of  Empire  and  non-Empire  sugar  fall  off. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  arrangements  outlined  above  relate  only  to  sugar 
delivered  from  a  refinery  warehouse  on  or  after  1st  instant,  and  do  not  cover  sugar 
received  from  a  refinery  warehouse  prior  to  1st  instant,  or  imported  sugar  whether 
cleared  from  a  bonded  warehouse  or  from  ship's  side,  and  consequently  in  respect  of 
exportations  of  sugar  of  mixed  Empire  and  non-Empire  origin  or  of  composite  goods 
containing  such  sugar,  the  Empire  and  non-Empire  proportions  must  be  as  hitherto 
furnished  on  the  drawback  claim. 

CHANGES  IN  FRENCH  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

(Cablegram  from  Trade  Commissioner  J.  F.  Butler,  Paris,  in  United  Slates 

Commerce  Reports.) 

A  French  decree  of  August  29,  1920,  published  in  the  J ournal  Officiel  for  Septem- 
ber 4,  substitutes  ad  valorem  duties  for  specific  rates  on  the  following  articles. 
(Items  ex604  and  605)  Pianos  and  separate  parts  and  organs,  harmoniums,  instru- 
ments with  free  reeds,  metallic,  of  one  or  more  stops;  complete  pipe  organs;  barrel 
organs,  mechanical  instruments  with  pipes  controlled  by  means  of  cylinders,  inter- 
changeable or  not,  whatever  be  the  motive  power;  mechanical  pipe  organs;  pianos 
with  organ  pipes  reproducing  the  effects  of  the  violin,  flute,  or  clarinet,  orchestrions!, 
etc.,  played  by  means  of  perforated  cardboard  or  paper,  whatever  be  the  motive  power; 
instruments  with  strings  for  striking  or  reeds,  played  mechanically  by  means  of  a 
cylinder,  interchangeable  or  not,  of  perforated  cardboard  or  paper,  whatever  be  the 
motive  power;  additional  cylinders  for  such  instruments;  hand  organs,  aristons, 
manopans,  and  other  instruments  with  free  reeds,  played  by  means  of  perforated 
cardboard  or  paper,  including  separate  parts  thereof,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  phono- 
graphs, gramophones,  and  the  like,  of  more  than  10  francs  ($1.98)  in  value;  phono- 
graphs-, gramophones,  and  the  like  with  cylinders  or  disks,  with  or  without  a  screw 
tor  stimulating  the  diaphragm,  put  together  or  not;  movements,  accessories,  separate 
parts,  cases,  and  horns,  together  with  cylinders  and  disks  of  mineral  wax  or  any 
.  feher  material,  plastic  or  not,  blank  or  not,  2*5  per  cen1  ad  valorem. 

The  decree  applies  also  to  Algeria. 

[The  rate  of  duty  on  pianos  was  increased  in  July,  1919.  from  100  francs  to  2f»0  francs 
each  for  upright  pianos  and  from  225  or  340  francs  (according  to  length)  to  585  or  SSI  francs 
each  on  grand  pianos.  The  rate  on  organs,  etc.,  was  increased  from  150  francs  to  390  francs 
per  Itt  kilos,  while  that  on  phonographs,  etc.,  was  Increased  from  90  francs  per  100  kilos,  to 
280  francs,  and  on  cylinders,  etc.,  from  45  francs  or  90  francs  per  100  kilos,  (according  to  kind 
otf  aylinder  or  record)  to  121.50  or  24'0  francs  per  100  kilos.  These  are  the  rates  that  are 
superseded  by  the  ad  valorem  rates.] 
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SUPPLIES  OF  RAILWAY  MATERIAL  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(British  Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

rhe  I  nion  Parliament  has  sanctioned  an  agreement  whereby  the  Government 
Railways  will  draw  from  the  Pretoria  iron  mining  companies  about  half  of  their 
requirements  In  railway  materials  of  local  manufacture  at  a  price  which  compares 
m  9t  c.i.f.  foreign  quotation.    The  firsl  delivery  is  to  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  year  r.'i'."..     The  contract  expires  in  1!K57. 

IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS  ON  "LUXURY"  GOODS  IN  NORWAY. 

|  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

MM.  Minister  al  Christiania  reports,  by  cable,  that  the  importation  into  Norway 
af  the  goods  specified  below  has  been  prohibited  ae  from  19th  August.  Goods  of  the 
fected  may,  however,  be  admitted  if  the  shipping  documents  show  that  the 

Ifi  vere  -hipped  before  midnighl  on  L8th  August,  or,  in  the  case  of  imports  by 
s I •  it  the  despatch  note  i-  stamped  by  the  Norwegian  postal  authorities  not 
latex  than  25th  August. 

Applications  for  Licenses  to  import  goods  of  the  prohibited  kinds  must  be 
addressed  t<«  the  Department  of  industrial  Supplies  of  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of 
Commerce.  Any  licenses  granted  will  he  valid  for  three  months  from  date  of  issue. 
I    I    import  prohibit  ion  does  not  apply  to  ''transit"  goods. 

UST  OF  GOODS  PROHIBITED  TO  BE  IMPORTED. 
Cotton  blonde,  lace,  insertions,  and  the  like. 

Ornamental  feathers,  whether  prepared  or  not,  and  other  feathers  (not  including  bed 
feathers),  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Glass  wares  (other  than  those  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff),  cut,  etched,  sand-blasted, 
painted,  gilt  or  ornamented  or  decorated  otherwise  than  by  moulding  or  pressing. 

Hats  trimmed  with  flowers,  feathers  or  lace;  hats  of  pure  or  mixed  silk,  including  tall  hats 
and  opera  hats  ;  other  hats,  if  trimmed  with  silk  or  mixed  silk  material. 

Grand  pianos  ;  upright  pianos. 

Talking  machines,  such  as  phonographs,  gramophones,  and  the  like,  with  cylinders,  discs, 
and  other  appurtenances,  including  receiving  apparatus,  and  parts  thereof. 
Common  pottery,  other  than  unglazed,  unpainted,  or  uncoloured. 
Porcelain  (china)  and  biscuit  ware  (not  including  patent  stoppers). 

Lamps  (not  including  household  lamps)  and  parts  of  lamps  (except  counterweights,  chim- 
neys and  globes),  candelabra,  brackets,  and  parts  of  the  same,  candlesticks,  and  lanterns. 
Toys  of  all  kinds  and  of  any  material,  and  parts  thereof. 

Linen,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  lace,  blonde,  insertions,  embroidered  lengths,  and  the  like. 
Paintings  and  drawings,  unframed. 

Gold,  silver  and  platinum  wares  (except  plates  and  wire),  and  articles  set  in  these  metals. 

Pearls  (real  or  imitation)  and  glass  beads,  whether  combined  or  not  with  other  materials. 

Silk,  goods,  the  following: — Blonde,  lace,  embroidered  bands,  insertions  and  the  like,  bob- 
binet,  and  tulle;  and  other  goods  (except  twist  and  sieve-gauze)  of  silk  alone  or  combined 
with  other  materials. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  silk  cloth  or  containing  silk ;  boots  and  shoes  of  patent,  shagreened, 
bronzed,  tawed,  varnished,  or  alum-tanned  leather,  and  real  or  imitation  kid,  whether  or  not 
combined  with  leather  of  other  kinds. 

I»r*ssed  fur  skins  and  feathered  skins,  whether  sewn  together  or  not;  made-up  furriers' 

wares. 

Wares  of  marble,  porphyry,  syenite,  granite,  labrador,  sandstone,  and  other  similar  stones, 
(not  including  paving  stones  and  rough-hewn  blocks),  and  of  alabaster,  "  kalipasta,"  and  the 

like. 

Wooden  rods,  beading  and  frames,  with  real  or  imitation  gilding ;  headings  and  frames 
coated  with  plaster,  ornamented,  polished  veneered,  or  lacquered. 

Furniture  and  parts  thereof,  of,  or  veneered  with  oak,  ash,  beech ;  or  pear-tree  wood, 
Jacaranda,  walnut,  mahogany,  and  other  exotic  woods ;  also  real  or  imitation  gilt  wares,  of 

any  wood. 

Furniture  and  parts  thereof,  upholstered  or  padded,  in  which  the  joinery  is  not  the  essential 

feature. 

Woollen  carpets  and  carpeting. 

Wooiif-n  blondes,  lace,  embroidered  bands,  insertions,  and  the  like,  and  bobbinet  and  tulle. 
Watches  (including  chronometer  watches)  and  mantel  clocks. 

Carts  and  carriages  for  carrying  persons,  whether  or  not  varnished,  and  with  or  without 

upholstery  and  leather  work- 
Sledges  (other  than  children's  and  industrial  sledges),  if  varnished,  upholstered,  or  with 

leather  work.  • 

Motor  cars  for  passenger  traffic ;  motor  cycles,  with  or  without  side  cars  ;  cycle  cars. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  dated  September  10,  has  been  received  from  the  Office  of 
the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool: — 

"720  barrels  and  400  half -barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Sachem  sold  at 
auction:  Williams  (slacks)  No.  1,  69s.;  Duchess  No.  1  70  to  71s.;  No.  2  (best  tights) 
63s. ;  other,  55  s.  to  58s. ;  No.  3,  48s.  to  57s.  (slacks) ;  half -barrels,  Williams  No.  1,  34s. 
to  42a  6d. ;  No.  3,  24®.;  Duchess,  34s.;  slacks,  30s.;  636  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex 
ss.  Victorian,  Duchess  No.  1,  74s.  to  79s.;  No.  2,  70s.;  No.  3,  45s.  (slacks).  Condition 
both  lots  soft.    1001  boxes  Nova  Scotian  Duchess,  unwrapped,  28s.  to  30s." 

PAYMENT  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Board'  of  Trade  have  received  a  copy  of  an  Austrian  Decree,  dated 
25th  July,  which  provides  that,  as  from  5th  August,  the  Austrian  Customs  duties, 
when  paid  in  bank  notes,  have  to  be  paid  at  twenty-jive  times  the  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Customs  Tariff.  Prior  to  5th  August  payment  in  bank  notes  could  be  made  at 
twenty  times  the  nominal  rates  [see  the  notice  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  856,  dated 
June  28  last]. 

SOUTHWEST  AFRICA. 

The  following  report  by  the  Administrator  of  Southwest  Africa  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town: — 

Cape  Town,  June  25,  1920. — In  what  was  formerly  German  Southwest  Africa, 
and  which  is  now  under  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  there  has  been  good  progress  made  in  the  year  1919. 

The  territory  is  settling  down  to  work,  and  last  year  was  a  record  year  for  the 
stock  farmer. 

Sir  Howard  Gorges,  Administrator  of  Southwest  Africa,  has  submitted  to  tin 
Government  of  the  Union  his  report  for  the  year  1919.  The  report  covers  very  fully 
every  phase  of  the  administration  work;  some  of  the  statements  in  the  report  are 
submitted : — 

"  On  the  whole  the  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
relations  between  all  sections  of  the  community  have  been  better.  The  country  i> 
settling  down  to  work.  The  farmers  have  been  making  money.  The  mines  have  been 
busy  and  the  traders  have  benefited  by  the  general  prosperity.  The  country  not* 
requires  population,  but  it  is  not  a  country  which  is  suitable  for  immigration  by  men 
without  capital.  It  is  a  stock-raising  country  and  a  good  stock  country,  hut  stock- 
raising  requires  capital. 

"With  a  wise  policy  of  land  settlement  and  judicious  help  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  should  become  a  great  ranching  country.  There  are  ditliculties  aboul  water, 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  progress  is  being  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  machinery  and  material.  Better  means  of  communication  are  also  required. 
For  the  first  time  since  our  occupation  revenue  has  overtaken  expenditure,  and  there 
should  be  little  or  no  financial  difficulty  during  the  next  few  years,  provided  the 
diamond  industry  continues  in  its  presenl  favourable  condition. 

"A  proclamation  was  issued  notifying  that  Keichskassen  and  Berlin  Reichshank 
notes  were  not  considered  as  legal  tender.  After  the.  promulgation  of  the  1  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Southwest  Africa  Mandate  Act/  a  number  of  martial  law  regulations  were 
re-issued  in  the  form  of  legislative  proclamations,  and  certain  others  were  finally 
repealed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  proclamations  were  issued  establishing  civil 
courts  and  introducing  Roman-Dutch  law  from  the  beginning  of  1  !»■_'( ». 
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•  Deeds,  Lands  and  Survey  Offices  were  opened  towards  the  close  of  the  year  and 
■  the  w.uk  of  the  last  few  years  up  to  date,  but  they  haze  been 
handicapped*  b\  the  want  of  iiualiiied  men  with  a  knowledge  of  German. 

■  A  I  eu  .1  Board  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  of  the  Union  and  corn- 
nien  ed  svi  >rk  in   No\  ember. 

atriation  of  the  late  German  garrison  and  police,  the  Protectorate 
was  demobilized,  and  in  December  the  railways  regiment  and  a 
:  amber  of  other  units  were  also  demobilized'. 

"  I  feature  in  t  be  history  of  tbe  Protectorate  for  the  year  was  the  passing 

west  Africa  Mandate  Act  at  the  special  session  of  Parliament  in  Septem- 
.  so  to  apeak,  the  formal  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
Qovi  rnmenl  ;  it  showed  that  we  intended  to  build,  and  gave  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  building  which  we  propose  to  erect — to  follow  on  the  broad  and'  liberal  lines 
of  the  Onion.    It  bad  an  immediate  effect  upon  all  sections  of  the  community.  It 
the  doubtful,  it  made  for  stability  and  it  gave  an  impetus  to  trade  and 
industry.    Unfortunately  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  actual  mandate  still  requires 
tion  of  martial  law  as  the  formal  basis  of  government  in  this  territory.  The 
rts  are,  however,  in  full  operation  and,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
of  martial  law  is  to  him  a  matter  of  little  consequence.    To  emphasize 
is  point  I  may  add  that  there  is  now  no  single  military  unit  in  the  country,  and 
that  all  administration  follows  Union  practice. 

REPATRIATION. 

"The  total  number  of  persons  repatriated  was  as  follows: — 


Men. 

Women. 

Children 

1,491 

'56 

72 

Officials  

484 

284 

458 

349 

189 

33'5 

Undesirable   (and  their  families)  .  . 

617 

208 

398 

Voluntary  

754 

302 

377 

Total  

3,695 

1,039 

1,640 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  district  reports: — 

•'  Although  it  is  only  natural  that  they  (the  Germans)  condemn  the  repatriation 
il  lie,  yet  if  one  gets  into  confidential  conversation  with  the  better  class  of 
expn  jses  his  unconditional  approval  of  a  policy  which  rid  the  country 
of  the  criminal  class  and  of  the  officials.  (Windhuk). 

]      repatriation  of  German  subjects  served,  inter  alia,  to  remove  possible  dis- 
n  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  native  affairs.  (Keetmanshoop). 

"The  repatriations  have  cleared  the  district  of  the  most  undesirable  clas©,  and 
it  is  generally  held  by  the  more  responsible  Germans  that  the  repatriation*  havi 
benefited  the  country  as  a  whole.  (Otjiwarongo). 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

-  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  the  stock  farmers,  and  this  pros- 
Parity  has  spread  to  the  commercial  community.  The  residents  of  the  Protectorate 
who  had,  to  a  large  extent,  been  marking  time  during  the  occupation  years,  and  in 
many  cases  had  been  living  on  their  capital,  took  steps  to  reopen  old  business  rela- 
tions and1  start  further  enterprises. 

"  The  repatriation  of  undesirable  German  subjects  and  of  the  former  German 
officials  with  the  cessation  of  the  monthly  remittances  which  the  German  Government 
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had  been  making  since  1915,  caused  a  setback  to  trade  generally  from  April  to 
September.  After  the  meeting  of  Parliament  and  the  visit  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  business  again  took  a  forward  move  and  there  was  considerable 
expansion  of  trade.  The  banks  have  since  then  been  kept  very  busy,  and  notwith- 
standing the  large  amount  of  capital  which  has  already  found  its  way  from  the 
Union,  a  keen  demand  was  still  apparent  at  the  close  of  the  year.  To-day  trade  is 
brisk,  and  there  are  few  residents  whose  financial  position  does  not  show  a  con- 
siderable improvement  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 

"  The  business  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  during  the  last  few  years  almost 
solely  with  the  Union,  and  it  seems  probable  that,  although  direct  imports  from 
Europe  and  America  will  soon  commence,  the  volume  of  business  done  with  the  Union 
will  increase. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  close  connection  with  the  Union  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  Protectorate.  It  has  provided  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  live- 
stock, which  has  sent  up  the  value  of  farms  to  prices  which  were  not  considered 
possible  before  the  war. 

"While  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  German  paper  money  has  caused  losses 
to  a  certain  number  of  firms,  the  country  as  a  whole,  especially  the  farming  com- 
munity, is  on  a  sounder  financial  footing  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Repatriation 
for  the  moment  left  some  gaps.  There  were  a  number  of  empty  houses  and  some 
vacant  farms,  but  the  gaps  were  speedily  filled  by  an  influx  of  people  from  the  Union, 
and  to-day  the  European  population  of  the  Protectorate  is  probably  as  large  or  larger 
than  it  was  at  any  previous  time. 

"  With  the  exception  of  one  district,  where  the  drought  was  exceptionally  severe, 
all  reports  reflect  increasing  prosperity. 

NATIVE  AFFAIRS. 

"  A  period  of  transition  is  always  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing,  but  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  native  during  the  past  year  and  the  decrease  in  number  of 
'  masters  and  servants '  cases,  shows  that  our  rule  has  had  some  satisfactory  results. 
The  German  policy  differed  from  that  of  the  Union  very  greatly.  Their  policy  was 
tantamount  to  forced  labour.  They  believed  that  the  best  way  to  get  a  native  to  work 
was  to  keep  him  always  as  a  pauper.  They  allowed  him  to  own  only  five  head  of 
small  stock.  It  was  a  policy  of  repression,  and  even  more  than  repression,  and  was 
designed  to  keep  the  native  as  a  servant  of  the  white  man  for  all  time.  The  native 
has  now  ceased  to  live  in  fear,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
altered  conditions.  It  has  become  quite  clear  that  in  former  times  he  only  worked 
under  compulsion  and  the  fear  of  the  lash.  Speaking  generally,  native  labour  in  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  less  efficient  than  in  the  Union,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
groat  scarcity  of  farm  labour  owing  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  native  population 
and  the  fact  that  the  Ovambos,  who  constitute  our  principal  source  of  supply,  are 
unwilling  to  take  service  on  farms.  In  order  to  conserve  the  local  district  supplies 
of  labour  for  farmers,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  mines  and  the  railways  not  to  engage 
labour  other  than  Ovambo.  Even  so,  the  local  supply  falls  far  short  of  the  demand, 
*nd  but  for  our  existing  laws,  which  require  all  adult  native  males  to  be  in  employ- 
ment except  those  who  have  visible  independent  means  of  support,  the  position  would 
be  much  worse.  In  order  to  increase  the  sources  of  supply,  a  post  is  being  established 
on  the  Okavango  river  in  charge  of  a  Native  Affairs  official,  to  assist  natives  who 
desire  to  move  south  for  labour;  but  naturally  farmers  must  be  patient,  as  these 
natives  are  entirely  raw  and  untrained. 

u  Farmers  are  considerably  agitated  over  the  inadequacy  of  labour,  and  have 
made  numerous  representations  on  the  subject,  but  have  failed  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions capable  of  adoption.  The  favourite  solution  offered  is  'greater  powers  to  the 
police,'  which  is  merely  a  euphemism  for  '  powers  of  punishment  to  be  vested  in  the 
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i   i   position  i.-  bj  no  means  free  from  anxiety,  as  there  are  not  suffieient 
i  territory  to  supply  the  needs  of  an  ever-mcreasing  fanning  community. 
"  Ap.ui  from  i iii-  burning  question  of  labour  for  the  farms,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
l*u8<  thai  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  natives, 
.i   u  thai  their  wages  are  secured  for  them,  are  able  to  purchase  small  numbers 
■  livestock,  which  gives  contentment  to  these  pastoral  people,  and  has  certai'nly  been 
conducive  to  a  large  increase  in  the  Dumber  of  children  born  since  the  occupation. 

M  I  \  KS. 


I   .  outpul  of  precious  -tone-  and  minerals  has  been  a©  follows: — 

Output.  Estimated  Value. 

Diamonds  (carats)  46^180  £l,300,0'0O 

Copper  ore  (tons)  26,675  l^O.O'OO' 

Tin  (tons)  111  20,'000 

u  The  estimated  taxation  for  the  calendar  year  is: — 

Diamonds   £475,000' 

Copper   233 

Tin   — 


£476,233 


*'  A-  tin  has  only  been  mined  in  the  area  of  the  Deutsche  Kolonial  Gasellschaft 
the  tax  collected  by  the  Government  was,  under  the  German  law,  the  property  of  the 
concessionary  company.    The  period  of  our  occupation  up  to  the  1st  January,  1920, 
-  declared  dies  n<>n  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  claim  licenses  except  where 
cia]  occupation  has  been  permitted.    The  country  has  now  been  thrown  open  to 
iting.    Alluvial  tin  is  attracting  attention  in  some  of  the  central  districts. 
"  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  an  amalgamation  of  the  various  diamond  com- 

-  had  been  contemplated,  as  it  was  realized  that  only  by  working  the  fields  as 
one  unit  could  economy  be  exercised  to  the  full  limit. 

"  A:;  opportunity  was  afforded  when  certain  financiers  from  the  Union  met  the 
3entativea  of  various  diamond  companies  with  a  view  to  forming  a  consolidated 
tnpanj  embracing  the  main  producers.    The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  resulted  in 
rmation  of  a  company  registered  as  the  Consolidated  Diamond  Mines  Limited, 
paid  by  the  Consolidated  Diamond  Mines  Limited  for  the  German  interests 
amounted  to  £3,500,000. 

"  Unfortunately  the  various  royalties  imposed  or  permitted  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment  do  not  at  present  permit  of  the  fields  being  worked  as  one  unit.  Ultimately, 
•  !.  a  working  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at  whereby  the  economy  aimd  at  by 
the  consolidation  may  be  attained. 

••  in  acc<  rdance  with  decisions  arrived  at,  at  meetings  held  in  Cape  Town  and 
Pretoria  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  South-West  Africa  producers  have  been 
21  per  cent  of  the  £12,000,000  worth  of  diamonds  which  the  four  big  pro- 

-  -viz:  the  De  Beers,  Premier,  Jagersfontein  and  South-West  Africa — have 
arranged  with  the  London  Diamond  Syndicate  to  place  upon  the  market  during  1920. 
The  demand,  however,  for  diamonds  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  since  the  above 
arrangement  was  arrive  at  that  the  syndicate  has  suggested  raising  the  volume  of 
trade.  The  additional  sales  will  cause  an  appreciable  increase  to  revenue,  as  :the 
.-xisting  plants  on  the  fields  are  not  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  production,  in  consequence  of  which  further  production  can  be  made  at 
small  expense  through  the  overhead  charges  remaining  unaltered.  The  effect  on 
revenue  can  be  readily  understood,  as  the  Government  pays  70  per  cent  of  the  working 
eo.sts  and  receives  6*6  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  sale. 
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"  The  output  exceeds  that  of  1918  by  90,000  carats.  The  estimated  value  for  the 
year  amounts  to  £1,500,000.  The  average  number  of  stones  to  the  carat  is  5-  33  as 
compared  with  6-02  for  1918.  The  sum  of  £450,835  was  advanced  to  the  producers  on 
the  year's  output,  which  sum  includes  interest  charged  by  the  banks  to  the  31st 
October,  1919,  amounting  to  £7,781.  The  revenue  from  the  diamond  tax  in  1918, 
which  was  assessed  in  December,  amounts  to  £363,471. 

EDUCATION. 

"  There  were  23  British  schools  open  during  the  year,  with  a  staff  of  forty  teachers 
and  770  children  on  the  roll.  Boarding  hostels  existed  at  six  centres,  attended  by 
some  100  boarders. 

"  Both  the  official  languages  of  the  Union  are  taught  at  all  Government  schools, 
and  there  are  parallel  classes  at  Windhuk  and  Keetmanshoop.  Dutch  is  the  prevailing 
medium  in  13  out  of  the  23  British  schools. 

"  During  the  year  the  German  schools  maintained  a  separate  existence,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  present  year,  with  the  provision  of  free  education  in  Government 
schools,  the  German  population  will  make  use  of  the  facilities  which  we  intend  to 
provide.  The  policy  of  the  Union  Government,  as  laid  down  for  my  guidance,  pro- 
vides for  free  education  for  the  German  population  on  the  same  terms  in  the  matter 
of  fees,  equipment,  boarding  grants,  as  those  on  which  it  is  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  British  residents.  In  such  German  schools  the  medium  for  the  first  four  years 
will  be  German,  but  a  daily  lesson  will  be  given  in  a  Union  language  to  be  chosen 
by  the  parents. 

"  In  1924  the  Union  language  chosen  by  the  parents  will  be  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  the  Fifth  Standard;  in  1925,  in  Standards  Y  and  VI,  in  1926  to 
Standards  V  to  VII,  and  in  1927  in  all  standards.  In  all  these  upper  standards 
German  will  be  taught  as  a  language  for  at  least  one  lesson  daily  by  qualified  teachers. 

"  This  arrangement  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  rigorous  and  unsym- 
pathetic treatment  of  immigrants  from  the  Union  to  this  territory  and  original 
Afrikander  settlers  under  the  late  Government.  The  German  language  was  the  sole 
medium  recognized  in  every  school  and  in  every  standard,  and  such  slight  concessions 
as  were  eventually  given  to  the  Afrikander  population  in  the  south  of  the  Protec- 
torate were  grudgingly  bestowed  and  were  in  effect  nugatory.  Any  Afrikander  who 
entered  the  Protectorate  had,  before  he  could  acquire  land,  to  sign  an  undertaking 
mat  he  would  educate  his  children  as  Germans. 

"In  regard  to  native  education,  it  is  proposed  to  make  grants  to  approved  mission 
schools,  which  will  be  subject  to  inspection. 

\<;i;k  i  1. 1  i  RE. 

"  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  year  was  a  disastrous  one,  as  the  crops 
in  the  northern  districts,  in  which  alone  agriculture  can  be  conducted,  fell  far  short 
of  previous  years,  and  on  some  farms  were  a  complete  failure.  Large  areas  of  land 
in  Grootfontain  were  cultivated  and  planted,  but  insufficient  and  ultimely  rains  made 
the  year  even  worse  than  1918.  But  although  the  rainfall  was  insufficient  for  crops 
it  was  enough  to  stimulate  the  veld,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  year  has  been 
a  record  one  for  the  stock  fanner.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  such  large 
quantities  of  stock  been  exported,  nor  have  Mich  prices  been  obtained." 
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BUILDING  BLOCKS  MADE  FROM  CLINKERS. 

(Coii9id  Sam  pie        Forbus.  Hrcsl.  in  V  niled  States  Commerce  Beports.) 

\  cal  enterprise  which  suspended  operation  during  the  war  has  recommenced 
the  production  of  building  blocks  thai  arc  training  widespread  usage  in  the  Brest 
district  in  certain  kinds  of  building  construction. 

I  :  i  blocks  are  made  in  moulds  as  are  cement  building  blocks  in  the  United  States. 
I  e  mat  rials  used  arc  -and,  lime,  and  cement,  with  a  base  of  crushed  coal  clinkers. 
The  lower  grade  »»f  blocks  also  contain  some  coal  cinders. 

I  ke  are  made  in  several  sizes.    The  size  10  by  20  by  6  inches  sells  for 

l'.">7  francs  per  hundred  blocks. 

r  building  blocks  arc  particularly  used?  in  pavements,  walls,  floors  of 
cellars,  warehouses,  stables,  garages,  rough  buildings,  and  small  residences.  The 
blocks  have  the  advantage  over  brick  Eor  building  material  in  that  they  are  cheaper 
and  facilitate  quick  construction.  They  take  plaster  on  the  interior  and  stucco  on 
the  exterior  where  it  is  desirable  in  buildings. 

However,  the  outstanding  advantage  of  the  clinker  block  over  the  brick  in  the 
Brest  rftstricl  is  the  capacity  of  the  former  to  withstand  the  great  humidity  of  this 
climate  that  causes  brick  walls  to  drip  water  on  the  interior  of  houses. 

DISCOVERY  OF  NICKEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A-  ii  teresting  discovery  of  nickel,  which  may  be  of  economic  importance,  is 
reported  upon  in  the  $iouth  African  Journal  of  Industries. 

The   Jurrence,  which  was  accidentally  discovered  on  the  property  of  the  Scotia 

Talc  mine,  in  the  Barberton  distr'ct,  lies  on  the  top  of  the  range  of  hills  which  runs 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  railway  line  between  Joe's  Luck  Siding  and  the  Sheba 
etual  deposit  being  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  about  halfway  between 

those  points. 

The  prospecting  work  done  consists  of  one  main  quarry  about  12  feet  deep,  and 
r  five  small  cuttings,  which  expose  the  outcrop  for  some  fifty  yards.  The  expo- 
sure here  ehows  a  bed  2  feet  3  inches  in  thickness.    The  bed  is  highly  stained  with  a 

m  mineral,  and  obviously  contains  a  large  percentage  of  granular  magnetite. 

The  report  of  the  Government  mining  chemist  on  a  selected  sample  of  the  main 
bed  was  as  follows : — 

In  order  to  preserve  the  specimen  only  a  small  portion  chipped  off  the  end  wa« 
analysed.    This  contained  25-8  per  cent  of  metallic  nickel. 

A  representative  sample  across  2  feet  3  inches  of  the  main  outcrop  taken  at  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  gave  17-2  per  cent  nickel,  while  a  similar  sample  taken 
over  1  foot  3  inclies  of  the  footwall  gave  1-67  per  cent. 

WIDE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  METAL. 

This  occurrence  is  about  1,500  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Scotia  Talc  mine,  and, 
:f  the  continuous,  it  should  run  a  few  hundred  feet  north  of  that  mine,  i.e., 

geologically  below  it. 

In  the  talc  mine  itself  the  occurrence  of  nickel  has  been  noted,  and  in  a  sample 
of  the  residual  limonite  nickel  showing  an  assay  of  1-42  per  cent  was  obtained.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  nickel  is  comparatively  widely  diffused  on  this  horizon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nickel  Section  of  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau 
early  in  the  present  year,  it  was  stated  that  the  demand  for  nickel  at  the  present 
time  was  far  less  than  the  possible  supply,  but  that  it  was  morally  certain  that  new 
uses  for  the  metal  would  be  sought  and  found. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  probable  that,  though  there  is  little  change  of 
establishing  a  nickel  industry  on  such  a  deposit  as  that  under  review,  yet  ore  of  such 
a  high  value  may  be  exportable  at  a  profit  if  the  mine  develops  satisfactorily. 
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COST  OF  EXPLOITING  THE  DISCOVERY. 

Working  costs  should  be  extremely  low,  as  adits  from  the  base  of  the  hill  should 
give  backs  of  at  least  600  to  800  feet  in  height,  and  the  railway  would  be  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance  to  such  adits. 

The  Talc  Company,  who  own  the  mine,  already  possess  a  valuable  water-right 
at  Joe's  Luck,  and,  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  Barberton  district,  mining 
costs  are  not  higher  than  about  ten  shillings  per  ton. 

PORT  CONDITIONS  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

{Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.) 

While  in  Constantinople  recently  Major  Kennard,  F.B.I.,  Commissioner  for  the 
Near  East,  personally  investigated  the  question  of  quay  and  dock  congestion  and 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  wharves  and  warehouse  accommodation  at  the  docks. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  congestion  has  very  greatly  diminished,  if  it  has  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared.  He  is  furthermore  of  opinion  that  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  will  recur,  since  the  difficulties  arose  owing  to  the  simultaneous 
working  of  three  abnormal  sets  of  circumstances :  in  the  first  place  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  merchandise  immediately  after  the  armistice,  secondly  the  attempt  of 
British  and  other  exporters  to  dispose  of  goods  in  Constantinople  which  were  unsale- 
able in  the  Black  Sea  ports  to  which  they  were  originally  consigned,  while  the  third 
factor  was  the  refusal  of  a  number  of  small  traders  to  take  delivery  of  their  con- 
signments owing  to  the  fall  in  the  exchange  and  the  speculative  nature  of  their 
business. 

Major  Kennard  also  refers  to  the  question  of  suitable  packing,  and  states  that 
throughout  his  inspection  he  was  struck  by  the  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
bales  used  by  different  nations. 

It  appeared1  that  British  goods  were  almost  invariably  packed  in  bales  weighing 
15  hundredweight  or  a  ton  or  more,  whereas  French  and  Italian  goods  averaged  about 
350  kilogrammes  per  bale — a  very  much  more  easily  handled  weight.  Such  packing 
naturally  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  trade  not  only  on  account  of  the 
delay  and  expense  in  handling  involved,  but  on  account  of  the  damage  to  which  such 
bales  are  liable.  It  was  observed  that,  in  spite  of  notices  of  prohibition,  hooks  were 
invariably  used  for  the  larger  bales,  and  that  even  in  cases  where  they  were  used  for 
the  smaller  French  or  Italian  packages,  the  damage  done  to  these  latter  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  big  bales. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  receives  many  inquiries  about  British 
and  foreign  tariffs,  and,  in  addition  to  the  information  which  can  be  furnished,  it 
often  happens  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  refer  a  correspondent  to 
the  complete  classifications  and  rates  in,  the  official  tariff  of  the  country  in  which  he 
is  interested. 

The  Department  is  supplying  leading  boards  of  trade  and  customs  houses 
throughout  Canada  with  copies  of  the  tariffs  published  by  the  International  Customs 
Bureau,  Brussels,  Belgium.  These  tariffs  are  kept  up  to  date  by  the  issue  of  supple- 
ments, and  are  valuable  sources  of  information  for  exporters.  There  is  a  limited 
supply  for  further  distribution  among  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  cus- 
toms houses  or  similar  places  in  towns  or  cities  where  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
information. 

If  any  of  these  institutions  not  already  receiving  tariffs  desire  to  keep  such 
information  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  public,  their  applications  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  copies  of  the  tariffs  in  question  will  receive  consideration. 
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SURPLUS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mr.    Harrison   Watson,  Canadian   Government   Trade  Commissioner,  London, 
England,  writing  on  3rd  August  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  a  Canadian  shoe  manu- 
turing  company  regarding  a  market  for  slioes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  said: — 

STou  are  presumably  unaware  that  business  in  this  country  has  undergone 
irreat  change  during  the  past  few  months,  the  feverish  activity  which  prevailed 
since  the  armistice  having  been  succeeded  by  a  distant  slum]). 

•  It  is  understood  that   the  public,  partly  because  they  are  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  heavy  taxation  in  this  country  and  partly  because  they  consider  that  prices 
and  must  inevitably  fall,  are  abstaining  from  buying  anything  but  bare 
9,  w  ith  the  obvious  consequence  that  merchants  are  unwilling  to  place  orders, 
and  it  ib  -aid  in  many  cases  are  trying  to  get  out  of  orders  which  they  have  already 
placed. 

"Consequently,  if  there  was  delay  in  rilling  some  of  your  own  orders,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  buyers  here  would  make  this  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  accept  delivery,  as  we 
U  lieve  it  happening  in  many  instances. 

'It  is  known  that  in  no  branch  of  business  is  the  position  more  difficult  than  in 
>ot  and  shoe  trade.    For  months  past  the  country  has  been  full  of  boots  and 
11  kinds,  and  the  public,  knowing  this,  has  refused  to  pay  the  huge  prices 
-till  asked,  while  merchants  and  others  have  been  trying  to  maintain  the  high 
.  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  very  little  actual  business.. 
"In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  war,  and  subse- 
the  output  capacity  of  the  already  large  United  Kingdom  boot  and  shoe 
industry  ha-  been  enormously  increased,  and  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  while  there 
-  an  active  demand  for  imported  boots  and  shoes  at  high  prices  temporarily  while 
stocks  wore  low  here  as  soon  as  the  home  factories  got  into  their  stride  again,  there 
must        greal  difficulty  in  competing  with  them.    This  position  appears  to  be  con- 
•  rmed  by  what  is  now  taking  place." 


HARBIN.  FUTURE  CENTRE  OF  EASTERN  SIBERIAN  TRADE. 

(  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries). 

( >ne  of  the  Federation's  correspondents,  who  has  recently  mad'e  a  journey  through 
Vfcanchuria,  inform-  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Consular  representatives  and  of 
Leading  British  merchants  and  bankers  in  Harbin,  that  city  is  destined  to  become 
litre  of  gravity  of  Eastern  Siberian  trade.    The  development  of  the  town  during 
si  five  or  six  years  has  been  very  remarkable,  and  when  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  surrounding  country  are  taken  into  account  the  importance  of  the 
place  i-  at  once  obvious.    Our  correspondent,  who  promises  to  advise  us  fully  as  to 
ipply  of  raw  materials  available,  local  conditions,  transport  facilities  and  market 
tonvinced  that  a  number  of  important  industrial  undertakings  will  be 
[shed  in  Harbin  within  the  next  few  years.    The  local  need  for,  and  the  inten- 
■ruch  undertaking  is  unmistakable,  and  all  that  is  required  to  bring 
fruition  i-  the  enterprise  of  foreign  industrialists  and  financiers.    In  this 
etion  the  future  will  show  to  what  extent  Great  Britain,  America  and  Japan  are 
•  i  participate  in  such  development.    The  undertakings  referred  to,  which  will  be  on 
a  fairly  large  scale  and  should  prove  very  lucrative,  will  include: — 

Coal  mining,  Canneries, 

Gas  power  plant  with  chemical,  Preserve  canning, 

by-product  recovery,  Boot  factory, 

Iron  mining,  Flour  mills, 

Iron  works,  Oil  presses, 

Cement  works,  Electric  tramways. 
Glass  works. 
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"  In  connection  with  the  above,"  adds  onr  correspondent,  "  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  very  extensive  coalfields  as  well  as  supplies  of  various  raw  materials 
required  for  these  industries  are  situated  only  a  short  distance  from  Harbin. 

The  intention  of  the  Japanese  is  to  link  up  Harbin  with  the  coast  town  of  Possiet 
by  constructing  a  line  from  that  town  to  the  terminus  of  the  Changchun-Kirin 
Railway.  Should  they  ultimately  succeed  in  securing,  as  most  people  think  they  will, 
that  portion  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  running  from  Changchun  to  Harbin 
they  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  command  all  the  outlets  of  Manchuria  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia.  As  is  well  known,  Vladivostok  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  frozen  port  during  three  months  of  the  year.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  Possiet,  which  provides  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  natural  port 
open  to  direct  communication  with  Japan. 


GLASGOW  BUYER  VISITS  CANADA  TO  SECURE  PROVISIONS. 

His  Majesty's  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  has 
notified  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
that  A.  K.  Hillson,  of  37  Jamaica  street,  Glasgow,  has  arrived  in  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  provisions  such  as  edible  fats,  canned  goods  and  foodstuffs  of 
a  like  nature.  Mr.  Hillson  will  stay  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto,  for  some  time 
and  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  be  interested  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
him  there. 


LUBRICATING  OIL  FROM  ASPHALT  DEPOSITS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

A  recent  report  from  Consul  General  Ravndal  at  Constantinople  published  in 
the  United  States  Commerce  Report  is  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  meet  the  press- 
ing demand  for  lubricating  oil  the  directors  of  the  Syrian  and  Hedjaz  railways  in 
1916  adopted  the  suggestion  of  a  German  geologist  to  distill  the  bituminous  lime- 
stones (asphalt)  which  are  found  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  This  was 
done  by  setting  up  a  special  oven  and  distilling  apparatus  at  a  cost  of  3.45  piasters 
per  kilo  of  oil.  Between  Aleppo  and  the  Red  Sea  30  distant  deposits  of  bituminous 
schists  are  known,  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Hasbaya,  Hadete,  Dumar,  Mekarine, 
and  Nebi  Moussa.  The  deposits  of  Mekarine  are  the  most  important  because  of  their 
size  and  high  oil  percentage. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  MUKDEN  DISTRICT. 

While  the  market  for  rubber  goods  in  Mukden  district  is  small,  it  is  growing, 
writes  Consul  General  Pontius  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  and  excellent 
trade  results  will  be  had  by  firms  who  are  willing  to  grant  long  terms  of  credit  when 
so  desired  and  who  push  goods  through  actual  representation  rather  than  by  corre- 
spondence. There  is  a  demand  for  standard  size  automobile  tires,  the  quick  detach- 
able type,  straight  side  being  the  most  popular.  A  large  market  for  raincoats  would 
be  provided  by  catering  to  the  Chinese  tastes.  The  Chinese  prefer  Long  coats,  from 
4  feet  2  inches  to  4  feet  10  inches,  with  wide  collars  and  cuffs  and  inside  slach  pockets. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  pneumatic  pillows,  the  most  popular  size  being  S  inches  by 
14  inches.  Native  firms  in  this  district  could  easily  be  induced  to  handle,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  such  rubber  articles  as  combs,  boots  and  shoes,  hot -water  bottles, 
sponges,  balloons,  engine  and  tender  hose,  air  hose,  steam  hose,  auction  hose,  linen 
hose,  smooth  and  rough  finish  glove-,  soles  and  heels  and  rubber  cloth,  provided  that 
suitable  credit?  could  be  arranged. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators.  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  September  10,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Parley. 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

e  Termina 
96,792 

Rye. 

Bushels. 

12,662 
1  Elevator 
772 
2,517 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

13  417 
Licen  . 
150,000 
152,252 
61,218 
98.774 
308,057 
52,879 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

69,720 
Now  oper 
33,792 
115, 685 
28,376 
32,003 
266,401 
8,990 

Bushels. 

15,781 
ating  undo 
9,593 
1,720 
8,639 
21,649 
1,730 
6,385 

Bushels. 

36,254 
r  a  Privat 
9,051 

( 'i<n.s«iliil:itrii  Elevator  Co  

WMtUB  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

5,727 
10,788 
34,250 
20,851 
Not  Oper 
40,139 

26,068 
1,110 
10,530 
r  a  Privat 
1,066 
*  7,484 

21,476 
32,698 

G.  T.  Pacific  

1,636 
5,676 
2,727 

drain  Growers'  Grain  Co  , 

13,926 

i  .stern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

180,028 

75,094 
2,776 
313,372 
Now  Oper 
6,653 
*  4,012 

8,711 

1,580 
1,486 
44,179 
ating  unde 
2,848 
*  3,478 

44 

1,255 
102,717 
92,763 
e  Termina 

1,134 

4,769 
487 
1,554 
1  Elevator 
423 
*  135 

230,056 

108,766 
108,576 
462,398 
License. 
10,990 
*  6,230 

Port  Arthur- 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  and  Smith  

8,879 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators.... 
Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . 

1,128,878 

120,823 

220,680 

370,550 

34,222 

1,875,153 

323,231 

51,609 

66,178 

23,738 

7,225 

471,981 

1,517 
138,278 
2,871 
20,962 

*  3,723 
12,217 
21,464 
594 

1,813 
3,464 

*  392 
163,848 
29,451 
21,556 

Moose  jaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

901 
4,865 

8,988 
251 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 
Depot  Harbour  

163,628 

30,552 

5,766 

5,277 

9,239 

214,462 

None  in  S 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

2,100 

2,100 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

None  in  S 

tore 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

10,000 
1,672,637 

10,000 
1,672,837 

Port  McXicoll  

200 

Ootlingwood  

Goderich — 

56,520 
10,180 

1 , 696 

6,602 

1,294 

64,416 
10,180 

1,696 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

None  in  S 

tore  

Port  Colbome  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator... 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Prescott  

112,482 
59,963 

112,482 
59,963 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2.. 

2,273,733 

240,072 

278,803 
Not  repor 
None  in  S 

21,629 
ted  

6,182 

2,820,419 

tore  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

21,343 

21,343 

West  St   John  N  B    C  P  R 

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

v  <  1 M O  inS 

None  in  S 
None  in  S 

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

4,199,311 

268,217 

280,097 

21,629 

6,182 

4,775,436 

Not  Avail 

able  

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porta— 

Not  opera 

ting  

13,556 
13,556 

13,556 
13,556 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 

Total  quantitv  in  store  

5,815,048 

471,201 

572,721 

421,194 

70,424 

7,350,588 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ending  September  10,  1920. 


(j  raoes. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

1 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 



Bushels. 
5,981 

tuu, 01 V 

136,244 
555 
31,296 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushols. 

5,981 
3,067,288 
1,027,910 
515,171 
131,550 
90,106 
80 

653,731 

No.  1  Northern. 

IN  O.  £i   

inn  aiq 

7,115 
47,216 
24 

9   Odd  £GA 

z , zoo, oyo 
884,551 
467,400 
100,230 
90,106 

No.  4  Wheat  

"NT  ~     C  (( 

IN  O.  0   

XTr>    ft  " 

INO.  D   

80 
9,180 

254,123 

390,428 

T^  +  o  la 

1,128,878 

163,628 

4,199,341 

5,491,817 

Oats— 

T\Tr»    1  C  W 

64,223 
154,046 
16,825 
39,554 
83,623 
70,322 

IN  O.  &  ... 

21,218 
33,435 
10,134 
9,137 
13,707 
33,192 

*  7,634 
3,928 
2,890 
4,290 
14,778 
12,300 

50,639 
107,683 
3,800 
26,127 
55,138 
24,830 

HiX .  is  o.  i  r  eeu . 

rVJ  _     9  « 

Other  

Totals  

120,823 

30,552 

268,217 

419,592 

Barley — 

TNTn    ?  pvtro  c  \\ 

1,325 
92,201 

OO    A  1  A 

15,872 
22,327 
5,541 

1,325 
248,156 
153,302 
20,241 
66,797 
16,722 

TvTr»  ^  r1  w 

3,870 
1,445 
390 
70 
9 

152,085 
68,443 
<5,y/y 
44,400 
11,190 

vr„   a  " 

Totals  

220,680 

5,766 

280,097 

506,543 

Flax  

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

106,  'too 

64,366 

7^  n^9 
/ o, uoz 

4  Do 
1  nOQ 

947 
2,414 
1,286 

152,970 
65,459 
87,203 
12,839 
78,985 

lNTr>  9   f  W 

No.  3  "   

1  1  9f)A 
1 1 , ZU4 

10,425 

77,699 

Totals  

370,550 

5,277 

21,629 

397,456 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

10,447 
16,120 

10,447 
25,249 

1, 150 

34 
12,763 

No.  2   "   ..  . 

9,129 

No.  3  "   

1,150 

Rejected.. 

34 
76 

6,505 

6,182 

Totals  

34,222 

9,239 

6,182 

49,643 

1,875,153 

214,462 

4,775,436 

6,865.051 

•Overshipped. 

AUCTION  SALE  OF  WOOL  REVIVED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Mr.  I).  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  cables  as  follows: — 

"Australian  auction  wool  sales  have  been  revived.  They  will  begin  October  1  at 
Adelaide.  Auctions  will  afterwards  be  held  at  other  centres.  100,000  bales  have 
been  catalogued  for  October  sales." 

am— 4i 
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Quantity  oi  Wheat  And  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private 
Terminal  Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S. 
Atlanta  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  10, 
1920.  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

September  Wt  19SO — 

Pttblfa  Terminal  Elevators  

Bushels. 

1    1  9Q  878 

323,231 

1  f.OO 

Hw,  OZo 

Not 

Bushels. 

71ft  97^ 
/40, Z/O 

148,750 

OU ,  o.j4 

available. 

13,556 
576, 125 

Bushels. 

1    87S  1 KO 
l,o(0, 1 Oo 

471,981 

911  IftO 

13,556 
4,775,436 

Private       "  "   

Interior       "  "   

1    "inf  rv  Elevators  

1   S   Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

4,199,311 

Total  

t\  81  ^  018 
O, olO,  uto 

1    W  ^  ^10 
1 ,  OOO ,  0-4U 

7  '^ft  ^88 
< , oou , OOO 

Sm*  T7ihcr  (9,  1919— 

3,239,485 
8,095 
1,083,147 

1,397,839 
151,179 
2,190,473 

4,637,324 
159,274 
3,273,620 

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

A  ^O  797 

730  1Q1 

8  070  918 

September  13,  1918— 

*156,303 
55,402 
632,660 

688,062 
164,923 
2,292,032 

531,759 
220,325 
2,924,692 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

>M1  7^Q 
oo i , I oy 

3  UK  H17 

O,  ltO,  Ul  1 

fi7fi  77ft 

BepU  jnb,T  14,  1917— 

1,268,138 
187.650 
2,128,086 

3,597,535 
93,297 
968,905 

4,865,673 
280,947 
3,096,991 

Interior         "  "   

Total  

O  ,  OOO  ,574 

a  91*^  fii  1 

September  15,  1916— 
Public  lerminal  Elevators.  

4,360,270 
303,317 
7,118,153 

4,225,660 
73,782 
9,209,706 

8,585,930 
377,099 
16,327,859 

Interior       "  "   

Total  

11,781,740 

13,509,148 

25,290,888 

September  17,  1915— 
Public  Terminal  Elevators  

2,983,871 
27,961 
768,119 

1,383,977 
1,089 
394,763 

4,367,848 
29,050 
1,162,882 

Interior       "  "   

Total  

3,779,951 

1,779,829 

5,559,780 

•Wheat  overshipped. 


JAMAICA  FIRM  OFFERS  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
CANADIAN  FOODSTUFFS. 

An  established  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, is  anxious  to  establish  reciprocal  trade 
with  Canadian  firms  who  would  undertake  the  purchase  of  Jamaican  tropical  exports. 
At  present  they  have  available  quantities  of  Jamaica  rum,  either  in  casks  or  in  bottles, 
dried  cocoanuts,  cocoanut  oil,  copra,  and  they  will  consider  requests  for  any  tropical 
produce.  In  Canada  they  wish  to  buy  manufactured  foodstuffs.  The  address  of  this 
Urm  may  be  obtained  upon  reference  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  quoting  file  No.  17449. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  September  10,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Bush. 
771,790 
176,004 
4,795 

Bush. 
14,157 
2,905 
37,236 

Bush. 
101,689 
1,006 
33,070 

Bush. 
14,974 

Bush. 

12,944 

Bush. 

Bush. 

915,554 
179,965 
112,546 

Rail.... 

33,152 

4,293 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

339,993 
213,197 
21,883 

37,608 

85,319 

17,513 

6,157 

486,590 
213,197 
131,802 

Shipments  Vessel.  . 

Rail... . 

48,958 

60,937 

24 

:::::::::: 

Interior  Tekmival  Elevators. 


Rail... . 

7,170 

1,291 
17,719 

1,928 
5,698 

i 

10,389 
39,765 

Shinments 

Rail... 

16,089 

259  j 

Country  Elevators,  Western  Division. 

Receipts  

Shipments 

Rail... 
Rail... 

1 

Not  available. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Shipments  Rail. . . 


350,291 
617,298 


350,291 
617,298 


Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel. . 
Rail  — 
Vessel . . 
Rail... . 


213,392 
19,825 
98,354 
25,574 


St    I.  a  wrench  Pou  rs. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel . . 
Rail.... 
Vessel . . 
Rail    . . 


98,144 
1,427,229 
640,375 


4,754 
170,431 
56,355 
8,387 


54,697 
28,962 
59,618 
6,201 


6,182 


213,392 
19,825 
9S. 354 
25,574 


157,595 
1.632,80-1 
756,348 
14,588 


Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Vessel . 


Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  E\st. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

661,827 
1,447,054 
738,729 
642,872 

4,754 
170,431 
56,355 
8,387 

54,697 
28,962 
59,618 
6,201 

6,182 

721,788 
1,652,629 
854,702 
657,460 

Rail.... 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

4,492 

4, 492 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

TRADE    VND  COMMERCE      No.  86S — September  20,  1920 


Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


U  heat.  Spring — 

One  Hard  

<  >ne  Hard  White  Fife  . . 

<  »ne  Man.  Northern.  . . 
Two  Man.  Northern. 
Three  Man.  Northern. . 

Number  Four  

Nu  in  her  Five  

Nu  in  her  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned   

No  Established  Grade. 


No 
No 
No 
No 


3  

1  Goose. 
No  2  (  ioo-e 
No.  4  Special 
No.  5  Special 
No.  6  Special. 
No.  1  Durum 
No.  2  Durum 
No.  3  Durum 


Total  Spring  Wheat  /Car* 

\Bush 


Month  of 
August 
1920. 


No. 


1,437 
504 
195 
62 
65 
7 
6 
10 
104 
191 


Twelve 
Months 
ended 
August  1920. 


No. 


134 


Wheat.  Winter- 
One  A.  R.W  

Two  A. R.W  

Three  A. R.W  

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  White  Winter  

Three  White  Winter. 
Four  White  Winter. . . . 

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  Mixed  Winter. . . . 
Three  Mixed  Winter.. 

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected   

Smutty  White  Winter. 


Total  Winter  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Total  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush. 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western    

Number  Two  Canadian  Western  

Number  Three  Canadian  Western  

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Number  Two  Feed  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Speltz  


Total  Oats. 


/Cars  . 
\Rush, 


2.611 

198,475 


6 

7,350 


2,617 
3,205,825 


35,452 
22,589 
14,535 
1,273 
679 
212 
162 
282 
15,952 
3,768 
28 
4 
42 
12 
5 


3,720 
867 
200 
16 
35 
21 


99,988 
122,485,300 


60 

73,500 


100,048 
122,558,800 


12 
4,725 
6,143 
2,864 
3,355 
3,546 
762 
11,578 
15 
673 


461  33,673  16,234 

950    65,662,350  34,091,400 


Twelve 
Months 
ended 
August  1919. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Continued. 


Month  of 
August 
1920. 


Twelve 
Months 
ended 
August  1920 


Twelve 
Months 
ended 
August  1919. 


Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

Number  Three  Extra  C.W. 

Number  Three  C.W  

Number  Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Smutty  

Feed  


No. 


No. 


No. 


1 

103 
76 
20 
19 


38 
3,146 
2,313 
688 
2,733 


4,150 
2,557 
965 
1,507 
1 


22 


1,246 


779 


Total  Barley. 


Flax  seed- 
Number  One  N.W.  Canada. 

Number  2  C.W  

Number  3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


/Cars 
\Bush 


241 

325,350 


10,164 
13,721,400 


9,967 
13,455,450 


1,706 
258 
340 
378 
141 


1,855 
544 
214 

36 
53 
2 


Total  Flaxseed 


Rye 


/Cars 
\Bush 


134 
134,000 


2,823 
2,823,000 


2,704 
2,704,000 


Number  1  C.  W. 
Number  2  C.  W. 

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Feed  

Condemned  


47 
.Ml 

381 
203 


12 
842 
195 
257 
1 


Rye. 


Corn  

Screenings. . 
Buckwheat. 


./Cars 
\Bush 

/Cars  , 
\Bush 

/Cars 
\Bush. 

/Cars  . 
\Bush. 


79 

90,850 


1,873 
2,152,950 


1 , 307 
1,437,700 


6,000 


,000 


38 

38,000 


682 
682,000 


609 
609,000 


Grain- 
Wheat. 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley  

Flaxseed.  ., 

Rye  

Screenings. . 

Corn  

Buckwheat. 


Total  grain. 


fCars  . 

2,617 

\Bush. 

3,205,825 

/Cars  . 

461 

iBush. 

898,950 

/Cars  . 

241 

\Bush. 

325,350 

/Cars  . 

134 

(Bush. 

134,000 

/Cars  . 

79 

jBush. 

90,850 

/Cars  . 

38 

iBush 

38,000 

/Cars 

Ifcush 

/Cars 

\Bush 

(Cars  . 

3,570 

[Bush. 

4,692,975 

2 

2,000 


100,048 
122,558,800 
33,673 
65,662,350 
10,164 
13,721,400 
2,823 
2,823,000 
1,873 
2,153,950 
i;s-_> 
682,000 
6 

6,000 
2 

2,000 


149,271 
207,609,500 


106,891 
133,613,750 
16,234 
34,091,400 
9,967 
13,455,450 
2,704 
2,704,000 
1,307 
1,437,700 
609 
609,000 
9 

9.000 


137.721 
185,920,300 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Total 


2,058 
1,284 

199 

3,570 


73,966 
54.239 
696 
20,280 

149,271 


70,203 
51,182 
1,025 
15,311 


13 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 

Fonr.s  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Concluded. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

%  Increase. 

Canadian  Paaific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points  

i         i  i : i n  Northrrn  Railway  

+  3,763 
+       ,  3,147 
-  329 
+  4,969 

11,550 

8-38 

1  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Total  inoreMe  

a 


Quantity   of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending"  September  10,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush . 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Depot  Harbour  Elevator.. . 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

28,440 

80,714 

2,740 

111,894 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin  (G.T.P)  

Port  McNiooll,  C.P.R  

Montreal  Harbour  Commrs. 
1  and  2  

214,977 
552,320 

214,977 
1,005,503 

3,852 

54, 107 

278,164 

117,060 

Total  

795, 737 

84, 566 

54, 107 

280, 904 

117,060 

1,332,374 

Same  period  last  year  

406, 257 

88, 445 

37,598 

78,781 

310,853 

921,934 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

469, 890 
8,200 



49, 974 





St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat . 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye... 
Corn . . 


10,002 
196,420 


530,431 
1,877 
13,689 
95,458 
94,881 


413,815 


25,714 
54, 493 
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Recapitulation — Comparative  Figures  for  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1920. 


Total 
Number  of 
Cars. 


1901-  2 

1902-  3 

1903-  4 

1904-  5 

1905-  6 

1906-  7 

1907-  8 

1908-  9 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 

1919- 20 


57,500 
54, 995 
40,299 
40,396 
69, 174 
81,507 
63,982 
87,957 
114,997 
100, 737 
176,201 
189,075 
196,732 
122,832 
354,039 
231,082 
171,080 
137,721 
149,271 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Canada  Fire  Prevention  Equipment  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Watson 
Wood  Dewees,  superintendent  of  building;  and  others,  all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Toronto. 

Langslow,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Harry  Richard  Langslow,  manufacturer: 
Alfred  James  Armstrong,  barrister,  Cobourg;  and  others.  Capital  $500,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Cobourg. 

Laboratoires  Poulenc  Freres  du  Canada,  Limitee.  Incorporators:  Arthur  Decary 
and  Henri  Lanctot,  both  druggists,  Raoul  Guillaume  de  Lorimier,  K.C.,  and  others, 
all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $200,000',  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Dominion  Sanitary  Pottery  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Arthur  Findlay 
Armstrong,  accountant;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into 
1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  St.  Johns,  Que. 

Thermoboard,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francis  Wilson  Griffiths  and  Arthur  Lome 
Reid,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Niagara  Falls.  Capital  $250,000.  divided  into 
2,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Beaver  Varnish  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Alfred  Bicknell,  John 
Stewart  Duggan,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others' — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $200,000. 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Thorold. 

The  Gillespie  Terminal  Grain  Company,  I. 'united.  Incorporators :  John  Gillespie, 
Edmonton,  Gerald  Francis  de  Courey  O'Grady  and  William  Ilerbcrl  Milner,  barristers- 
at  law;  and  others— all  of  Winnipeg.  Oanital  $600,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Red  Seal  Storage  Batteries,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Frank  Callaghan  and 
Francois  Xavier  Antoine  Birou,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
$100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business-,  Montreal. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

VICTORIA*   GOVERNMENT  K  MI.W  \\    DEPARTMENT;  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW 

SOUTH  WALES. 

C  pies  of  bender  forms  and  specifications  haw  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  ]f. 
Roas,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
\  1,  lYernment  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  by  the  Public  Works 

Department  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  a1  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
tile  No.  lW>0:>,). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  he  addressed  respectively  to 
tary,  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Presidenl  of  the  Tender  Board,  Public  Works  Department  of  New  South 
Walt  s.  Sydney,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus  : — 

VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT- 

No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

33343  November  10,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  vertical  grinding  ma- 

chine, including  tools,  gears  and  acces- 
sories, as  specified. 

33347  November  10,  1920.  Supply   and   delivery  of  tool   room   lathe,  in- 

cluding tools,  gears  and  accessories,  as 
specified. 

3334*  November  10,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  three  capstan  lathes, 

including  tools,  gears  and  accessories,  as 
specified. 

1  December    5,  1920.  Supply   and   delivery   of   2,400   steel   tires  for 

railroad  cars  and  wagons,  as  specified. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

November    1,  1920.  Supply   and   delivery   of   two  elejctrically-oper- 

ated   stiff-leg  derrick  cranes,   as  specified. 
November    1,  1920.  Supply     and     delivery     of    three  centrifugal 

pumps  and  one  high-lift  pump,  as  specified. 
November    1,  1920.  Supply   and   delivery   of  two   steam  travelling 

cranes,  as  specified. 
November    1,  1920.  Supply  and   delivery   of  jet   condensing  plant, 

two  feed  pumps,  and  one  feed  water  heater, 

as  specified. 

  November    1,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  225  B.H.P.  steam 

engine,   as  specified. 

  November    1,  1920.  Supply   and  delivery  of  four  electric  winches, 

as  specified. 

  November    1,  1920.  Supply    and    delivery    of    belt    conveyer  and 

chuting  plant. 

23-2*  December    6,  1920.  Supply,    del. very    and   erection    of  switchgear 

and  transformers  for  Barren  Jack  Hydro- 
Electric  Development,   as  specified. 

25-29  December    6,  1920.  Supply,  delivery  and  erection  of  turbines  and 

generators  for  Nymbodia  Hydro-Electric  De- 
velopment,   as  specified. 

25-2«  December    6,  1920.  Supply,    delivery    and    erection    of  switchgear 

and  transformers  for  Nymbodia  Hydro- 
electric Development,  as  specified. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  15. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  September  15.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  8  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Similar  quotations  will  be  published  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  regularly  every  week  in  future: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending" 
Parity  September  8    September  15. 


Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  3.902  3.865 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .075  .072 

Italy  Lira  1.  .193  .048  .047 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .349  .342 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .079  .077 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .164  .161 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .195  .182 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .181  .179 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .021  .018 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .120  .117 

Norway  Fr.  1.  .268  .157  .151 

Swelen  Kr.  1.  .268  .221  .223 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .157  .151 

Japan  Yen.  1.  .498  .'564  .5&5 

India  R.  1.  .342  .379  .383 

U.S.A  $  1  .  1.00  1.10  1.11 

Argentine  Pes.  1.  .965  1.32  1.35 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .546  .215  .216 

Roumania  Lei.  1.  .193  .026  .023 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Food  Products. 

1877.  Flour. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  are  pre- 
pared to  handle  a  Canadian  agency  for  flour  and  breakfasl  foods. 

1878.  Flour. — Commercial  agent  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  would  like  to  gel  into 
communication  with  Canadian  shippers  of  flour  in  view  of  the  proposed  arrangements 
for  steamship  communication  between  Canada  and  the  Bahamas. 

1879.  Packing  house  products  and  tinned  goods.  Kstablished  Danish  importer 
states  that  there  is  a  large  market  in  Denmark  for  tinned  meats,  sausages,  hides  and 
skins,  cattle  offals,  all  varieties  of  tinned  fish  and  preserved  fruits.  As  he  is  in  touch 
with  the  largest  Danish  distributors,  he  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  any  of  the  above  eommodities. 
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l^".  Pork  and  beef  packings,    A  commission  house  in  British  Guiana  wish  to 

1 1  touch  with  a  Canadian  packing  house  for  above.    Finn  is  in  good  standing. 

1881.  Flour.  A  well  known  and  responsible  agent  in  British  Guiana  desires  to 
>«  oure  a  i  anadian  Hour  agency. 

L88  Cheese  and  canned  salmon.— A  Belgian  firm  ask  for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  cheese  and  of  canned  salmon. 

L863.  Chocolate  and  confectionery. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  British 
Guiana  wish  to  Becure  an  agency  for  chocolate  and  confectionery.    Good  references. 

L884*  Fancy  biscuits.  A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  British  Guiana  would 
like  t<»  obtain  an  agency  for  fancy  biscuits. 

1885,  White  Canadian  peas. — Scotch  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
I  roducers  who  are  able  to  ship  high  quality  white  Canadian  peas.  See  page  789  of 
this  number  (.f  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

L886.  Tinned  apples. — Firm  of  Scotch  importers  is  particularly  anxious  to  estab- 
lish direct  connections  with  some  independent  producers  in  Canada  who  are  in  a 
position  to  export. 

lvv7.  Food  products. — Importer  in  Scotland  already  doing  extensive  business  in 
Canada  desires  to  receive  offers  of  sugar,  cheese,  dried  fruits  and  lard  and  starches, 
such  as  Farina.  After  control  is  finally  removed  they  are  also  desirous  of  gettins- 
i ii to  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  butter. 

L88&  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  tropical  products  for 
export  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products.  See 
page  B36  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

1869.  Foodstuffs. — A  commercial  agent  in  British  Guiana  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  a  Canadian  house  supplying  general  foodstuffs. 

Wood,  Paper,  and  Pulp  Products. 

L890.  Timber  for  wireless  masts. — A  London  firm  of  contractors  wish  to  purchase 
from  Canada  pine  suitable  for  the  erection  of  lattice  wireless  masts,  according  to  the 
following  specification:  1,000  cubic  feet  4  inches  by  6  inches,  600'  cubic  feet  4  inches 
by  8  inches,  1,000  cubic  feet  2  inches  by  6  inches,  4,000  cubic  feet  12  inches  by  12 
inches,  and  invite  quotations. 

1891.  Lumber. — A  commission  house  in  Trinidad  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  lumber  supply  firm,  also  box  shooks. 

1S92.  Lumber. — A  firm  of  importers  of  timbers,  doors,  mouldings,  plywood,  etc., 
in  Dunedin,  X.Z.,  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  a  firm  of  lumber 
rs  in  Eastern  Canada  who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  from  Montreal  or  St.  John. 
The  fallowing  are  the  principal  lines  required:  Pine  and  spruce  in  planks,  select  and 
merchantable  quality,  12  x  2,  12  x  3,  9  x  2  and  9x3.    Doors  and  materials  for  mak- 
ing sashes  and  mouldings.    Three-ply  veneer  in  first  and  second  quality  in  sheets  72 
36  i  :  -1  60  x        1-inch  and  ,:',;-inch  thick,  suitable  for  Dado  panelling.    Single  ply 
veneer  for  drawer  bottoms.    If  poosible,  let  the  exporter  quote  for  the  above  lines  and 
te  the  rate  of  freight  from  port  of  shipment  to  Dunedin.    The  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping Company  can  give  this  information.    We  also  require  laths  for  plastering,  4  feet 
inches  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  3-inch  thick. 

1896.  Railway  ties  and  pit  props. — Large  quantities  of  these  commodities  are 

dred  by  a  Montreal  firm  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain.  The  dimensions  of  the 
rail'  must  approximate  as  follows:  Length  8  feet  6  inches,  width  10  inches, 

thickness  5  inches.  The  ties  must  be  cut  straight  and  regular  from  round  wood  with- 
out faults.  Length  may  vary  2  inches  from  stipulation  and  width  and  thickness 
i-inch. 

1894.  Handles. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  agent,  covering  all  centres  of  the 
Union,  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  selling  agency  for  Canadian  handles  of  all  kinds. 

1895.  Birch  squares  for  bobbins. — Thread  maker  in  Scotland  who  previously 
got  his  bobbins  from  Sweden  but  is  now  making  them  at  his  own  plant  desires  to  gor 
birch  squares  from  Canada,  as  the  Canadian  birch  is  said  to  be  most  satisfactory  for 
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this  purpose.  He  desires  quotations  for  "  squares  "  2  inches  square  and  normally 
4  feet  long.    If  necessary,  he  is  willing  to  import  birch  planks. 

1896.  Portable  buildings. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  supplying  portable  houses.  The  firm  have 
engaged  the  services  of  a  competent  civil  and  constructional  engineer  to  handle  this 
part  of  the  business.  The  territory  includes  British  and  Dutch  Guiana  and  the 
West  Indies. 

1897.  A  communication  has  been  received  from  an  important  French  bank  to  the 
effect  that  a  group  of  capitalists  desire  to  erect  a  number  of  frame  houses  in  the 
west  of  France  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  portable  houses,  and  Canadian  manufcturers  supplying  accessories 
for  such  houses. 

1898.  Picture  mouldings. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers,  with  branch  stores 
throughout  the  Union,  ask  for  catalogues  and  prices  on  Canadian-made  picture 
mouldings. 

1899.  Picture  frames. — A  Cape  Town  firm  who  import  oval  picture  frames  are 
anxious  to  import  from  Canada. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  (lovernmenl  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town, 
writes : — 

"  The  oval  picture  frame  shewn  in  this  illustration  is  a  big  seller  in  South  Africa, 
one  Cape  Town  firm  making  a  Trade  Inquiry  import  an  average  of  100  frames  a 
month.  The  size  of  the  frame  required  is  fourteen  by  twenty  inches.  It  is  nicely 
ornamented  and  finished  in  gold  or  Circassian  walnut,  with  centres  in  full  gold 
burnish.    There  is  also  an  import  of  a  similar  frame  in  plain  finish.    The  frames  are 
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with  an  oval  ivnwx  glass.  Tlu-  glass  is  also  imported  and  if  manufactured  in 
Canada  the  same  source  of  inquiry  about  frames  will  be  glad  to  secure  particulars 
.i    ••«:t  <  \port  price  and  packing." 

ItHH1.  Paper.    A   ManrlirMcr  linn  is  in  a  position  to  purchase  large  quantities 

of  paper. 

1'.H>1.  School  stationery.    A  Gape   Town  firm  specializing  in  school  stationery 
:md  largo  importers  for  Cap*'  Town  and  oilier  cities  where  they  have  branch  stores 
r  quotations  and  samples  when  possible  on  school  stationery  of  all  kinds. 
UH>l\  Newsprint,  writing  paper,  etc.— A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  securing  for 
their  Rangoon  branch  the  agency  for  Burma  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  news- 
print, writ i nir  papers,  cardboard,  etc. 

•".    I    •   l\  ris  hranch  of  an  importanl  British  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  wishes 
•  •".re  Canadian  agencies  for  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

!.  Bleached  sulphite  wood  puln. — A  London  firm  which  has  an  inquiry  for 
bleached  sulphite  wood  pulp  for  the  Spanish  market  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
producers. 

Raw  Materials  and  Chemical  Extracts. 

5.  China  clay. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
specializing  in  railway  material  and  iron  and  steel  would  like  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication  with  a  producer  of  china  clay. 

1906.  Feldspar. — Glasgow  importers  with  extensive  connections  desire  to  get  in 
with  Canadian  producers  of  feldspar  suitable  for  the  pottery  trade. 

1907.  Pyrolignite  of  lime. — Chemical  manufacturers  and  importers  in  Scotland 
with  extensive  connections  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent 

-      to  hear  from  Canadian  producers  who  can  export  pyrolignite  of  lime. 

190^-.  Acetate  of  lime. — Chemical  manufacturers  and.  importers  in  Scotland  with 
extensive  connections  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  producers  who  can  export  brown  acetate  of  lime. 

L909.  A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  would  like  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  a  manufacturer  of  silicate  of  soda. 

101".  Fertilizer. — A  Glasgow  firm  with  extensive  connections  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  states  it  will  pay  40/ —  per  unit  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  240  pounds 
c.i.f.  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  for  finely  ground  dried  blood  testing  about  if  per  cent 
ammonia,  in  strong  double  bags,  net  weight,  cash  against  full  set  of  shipping  docu- 

ta  in  London.    Insurance  W.P.A.  and  War. 

1911.  Artificial  manure. — A  commission  firm  in  British  Guiana  in  good  standing 
desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  artificial  manures. 

1912.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  chemicals, 
particularly  acetic  acid. 

1913.  Dyestuffs.— A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  of  coal  tar,  bases 
and  intermediates  for  dyestuffs. 

1914.  Chemical  products. — -French  staff  officer  who  served  with  the  French 
Mission  in  Poland  has  been  demobilized  and  has  resumed  his  work  as  chief  chemist 
of  La  Societe  Chemique  des  Usines  du  Rhone.  He  is  stationed  at  Bourgoin,  in  the 
department  of  Sisere,  and  states  that  there  are  markets  available  there  for  Canadian 
chemical  products,  particularly  the  following:  pharmeceutical  products,  heavy  and 
light  industrial  chemicals,  dyes,  fertilizers.    He  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  any 

Han  exporters  who  would  consider  representation  in  this  area. 
L915.  Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products. — Belgian  importer  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  commodities  who  would  con- 
sider representation  in  Brussells. 

Machinery  and  Steel  Pro.ducts. 

1916.  Machinery,  sheet  metal  work. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturer  asks  for 

]  >gues,  prices  and  detailed  information  on  all  latest  sheet  metal  work  machinery. 
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1917.  Machinery  and  boilers. — A  commission  house  in  Trinidad  with  good  refer- 
ences wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  machinery  and  boilers.  Special  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  handle  these  lines. 

1918.  Oil-drilling  tools  and  machinery. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trini- 
dad is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  oil-drilling 
tools  and  machinery.  One  of  the  firm  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  work  and  is 
therefore  in  good  position  to  handle  the  business.    Good  references. 

1919.  Galvanized  wire  nails. — Scotch  importer  who  is  willing  to  take  ten  tons 
or  more  at  a  time  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position 
to  export  galvanized  wire  nails,  and  with  whom  he  could  deal  direct.  This  importer 
does  not  desire  to  deal  through  a  London  agent. 

1920.  Wire  nails. — Scotch  nail  company  will  be  in  the  market  for  wire  nails 
at  a  later  date. 

1921.  Cut  nails. — A  London  company  already  handling  Canadian  goods  reports 
a  large  demand  for  c.  '  nails  for  building  purposes,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  fill  orders,  so  that  specifications  and  other  details 
can  be  furnished. 

1922.  Tack  plates. — Scotch  nail  company  desires  to  get  quotations  for  early 
delivery  of  a  load  of  5  to  10  tons  of  tack  plates. 

1923.  Brass  and  iron  screws. — A  South  of  England  firm  ask  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  brass  and  iron  screws. 

1924.  Steel  sheets. — A  Cape  Town  metal  goods  manufacturer  makes  inquiry  for 
supply  of  black  steel  sheets  290  gauge,  in  three  sizes,  24|  inches  by  99  inches,  25 
inches  by  102  inches,  26  inches  by  104  inches. 

1925.  fjteel  wheels. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
specializing  in  railway  material  and  iron  and  steel  would  like  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  a  manufacturer  of  steel  wheels. 

1926.  Wire. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  specializing 
in  railway  material  and  iron  and  steel  would  like  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
a  manufacturer  of  black  varnished,  galvanized  and  barbed  wire. 

1927.  Nails  and  cement. — A  hardware  company  in  the  city  of  Nassau  wish  to 
secure  supplies  of  common  wire,  galvanized  wire,  nails  and  cement.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  asked  to  quote  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 

1928.  Building  material. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers  also  holding  some 
agencies  in  building  material  lines  are  prepared  to  consider  agency  arrangements  for 
building  material  of  any  kind,  except  locks,  fire  grates,  hardwood,  floors  and  wood 
preserved.    Correspondence  requested  with  samples  when  possible. 

1929.  Pickaxes.— A  South  African  commission  agent  calling  regularly  on  the 
hardware,  mining  and  contracting  trades  is  seeking  the  agency  for  a  Canadian-made 
pickaxe. 

1930.  Hardware. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad  with  good  references 
wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  house  for  general  hardware  lines. 

1931.  Hardware. — A  commercial  agent  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  in  good 
standing  wishes  to  secure  a  Canadian  hardware  house. 

DEMAND  FOR  TRACTORS  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

That  several  agencies  have  been  formed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  sale  of 
Tractors  is  evidence  of  an  effective  demand,  writes  Vice  Consul  A.  U.  Elliott,  of 
Penang,  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Their  use  is  becoming  quite  popu- 
lar in  the  section  about  Penang.  It  is  suggested  that  the  upright  tractor  will  possibly 
meet  the  demands  of  the  market  moad  effectively,  as  many  of  the  users  are  owners 
of  the  rubber  estates,  who  also  operate  the  tin  mines,  and  find  that  the  upright  style 
of  tractor  is  practical  both  for  mine  and  plantation.  Much  of  the  land  is  tilled  with 
roots  and  dead  debris  to  such  an  extent  that  a  powerful  tractor  is  usually  required. 
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RETTONED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

R.S.    Demobilized  soldier,  just  returned  after  four  year's  overseas  service, 
aged  twenty-three,  desires  to  gel   in  touch  with  party  proceeding  to  England  and 
6,  to  Ml  as  assistant  salesman  with  some  Canadian  agencies.    Has  pleasing 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  England  and  France. 

46.  R.S. — A  returned  Canadian  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  R.F.C.  and 
K.A.I  .  and  3pen1  five  years  overseas  desires  to  represent  two  or  three  Canadian 
manufacturer^  on  a  commission  hasis.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  rive  years.  Good  connections  in  England.  Willing  to  work  hard  to  establish  lines 
handled  and  is  prepared  to  sail  immediately  arrangements  are  completed. 

17.  R.S.-  A  returned  soldier  who  previous  to  four  years'  service  in  the  war  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen  years  desires 
to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  Europe.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  to  go  abroad  at  his  own  expense. 

48-49,  R.S. — Two  young  men  who  were  in  service  overseas  have  just  arrived  in 
Canada  fr«>m  the  West  Indies  and  seek  employment  with  firms  as  buyers  or  sellers 
of  products  in  the  British  West  Indies.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  trade  of  the  islands. 

R.S. — A  Canadian  field  officer,  at  present  holding  important  Government 
appointment,  possessing  English  and  Canadian  legal  qualifications,  and  with  fifteen 
y<  ars5  business  experience,  desires  a  position  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  place  of 
wanner  climate,  as  representative  or  manager  (on  a  salary  basis)  of  some  business 
corporation.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  organization  and  administration 
and  handling  of  a  large  staff.    Will  supply  excellent  references. 

51.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  the  French  army  from  1914  to  1919  proposes 
to  return  to  Europe  and  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

52.  R  S.  A  Canadian  who  saw  four  years'  service  overseas  with  the  Canadian 
forces  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada  to  England  is  desirous  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  representation  in  the 
British  Isles  and  France.  He  has  excellent  connections  both  in  England  and  France, 
and  would  like  to  handle  general  lines.  References. 

53.  R.S.    Canadian  officer  (four  years'  active  service),  university  graduate,  with 
address,  good  knowledge  of  Danish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and  with 

family  connections  in  highest  business  circles  in  Denmark,  desires  position  repre- 
senting firm  of  Canadian  exporters  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

54.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  having  good  connections  with  Poland  wish  to 

sident  agents  for  Canadian  firms.  They  have  at  present  a  representative  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  celluloid  specialties,  also  elastic  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  suspenders  and  ladies'  garters.  Samples  in  all  colours  requested 
with  quotations. 

55.  R.S. — A  Canadian  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  and  writing  fluent 
French  and  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Russian,  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
finance,  and  very  considerable  executive  experience,  seeks  a  position  as  commercial 
representative.  Prepared  to  go  abroad  immediately  provided  that  salary  and  conditions 

are  satisfactory. 

56.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  in  France  is  about  to  take  a  business  trip, 
during  which  he  will  visit  England,  France,  and  probably  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  then  proceed  to  Xorth  Africa  and  South  Africa.  He  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturing  firms.  He  has  had  experience  in  selling  engineering 
machinery,  building  supplies,  etc.,  and  would  prefer  to  represent  that  class  of  manu- 
facturers, but  is  willing  to  undertake  any  commission. 
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57.  U.S. — Ex-naval  officer  (Accountant  Branch),  full  war  service,  seventeen  years 
resident  in  Canada,  with  banking  experience,  visiting  London  on  business  early  in 
May,  would  be  glad  to  execute  commissions  of  any  kind  that  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation. 

58.  R.S. — Returned  officer,  single,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  in 
Italy,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned.  Speaks  Italian  and  French,  and  is  con- 
versant with  Italian  trade  and  customs. 

59.  R.S. — A  returned  business  man,  aged  43,  very  active,  who  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission with  staff  duties,  from  the  ranks,  with  over  three  years'  service  in  Canada, 
England,  and  France,  C.E.F.,  will  entertain  agency  proposals.  Now  established 
as  manufacturers'  agent  for  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  general  importing  and 
exporting.  His  business  training  covers  over  twenty  years'  experience  with  repre- 
sentative concerns  in  New  York  city,  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere.  He  has  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  import  and  export  technique,  gained  by  operations  from  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian 
connections  in  machinery  and  metal  products  for  sale  in  British  Columbia  or  as 
manufacturers'  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.  Can  also  use  desirable  connections 
in  the  Far  East  to  mutual  advantage. 

60.  U.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
travelling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 
leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 
representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interested  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 

65.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business.  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

66.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
as  general  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

67.  R.S.— Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  .years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia. 
They  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
concrete  posts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 
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U.S.    I  of  the  [mperia]  Amn,  now   repatriated  and  established  as 

I  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  he  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
ar<  considering  the  Indian  market.   Served  in  die  [ndian  theatre  lor  three  years, 
and  had  the  Ol>iu»rt  utii  t  \   I<t  studying  Indian  induslry  alter  the  arniistiee. 

R.S.    Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  four  years'  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
(  ei  tral  and  Soutb  America.    Ai  presenl  connected  with  Large  American  export  firm. 
Ltecentl)  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
Canadian  goods.    Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to  going 
Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 
7".  R.S.    Ex-officer  of   the  Tank   Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 
the  war  for  making  connections  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
as  aboul  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 
trial research  at  the  University  of  L  Ion.   He  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 

ation  in  Greal  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 
a  British  representative.  Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British  trade 
circles. 

71.  R.S.  An  English  business  man,  30  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  Brazil 
when  war  broke  out,  came  to  Canada  and  enlisted  for  service  overseas.    Since  being 

d  lie  ha-  hem  employed  in  Canadian  business  houses.  He  now  proposes  to 
return  to  Brazil  and  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  expert  to  Brazil.  Although  born  in  England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in 
Brazil  and  can  apeak  and  write  Portuguese,  as  well  as  Spanish.  He  will  return  to 
Brazil  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  agencies  for  the  West 
Indie-  as  well  as  Brazil.  He  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  drygoods,  flour,  feedstuffs,  shelf  hardware,  steel  goods, 
canned  goods,  patent  medicines,  toilet  goods,  dried  cod  and  other  fish. 

72.  R.S.    A  young  Canadian  who  served  as  Chinese  interpreter  in  France  during 
ar  would  'ike  to  arrange  with  a  Canadian  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  send  him  to 

China  where  he  had  five  years'  experience  previous  to  the  war.  Pie  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  missions  in.  China  for  five  years  in  a  business  capacity, 
having  had  business  experience  in  Canada  previous  to  going  to  China.  He  has 
travelled  2,000  miles  into  the  interior  of  China  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Chinese 
conditions.    Good  references  can  be  furnished. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS.* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Prince  "Frederick  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  22; 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  aboul  September  29;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
0  '  her  6;    Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.   Line,  about   October  13;  Prince 
Fredi  rick  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  20. 

From  Montreal. 

To  LrVERPOOI* — Canada,    White    Star-Dominion    Line,    about    September    25 ; 
xan,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  25;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  1;   Melita,   C.P.O.S.   Line,  about 
O^toher   'i\   Canadian    >  'on < /u <■  ror ,   Canadian   Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

*These  sailings  arc  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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about  October  6;  Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  I);  Megantic, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  16;  Minnedosa,  C'.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
October  16 ;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
October  26. 

To  London. — Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  September  21;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  22 ;  Scotian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24;  Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  28;  Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October 
1 ;  Vermonia,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  5 ;  Holbrooh,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
October  8 ;  Wyncote,  Manchester  Liners,  early  October. 

To  Glasgow. — Cahotia,  Cunard  Line,  about  September  21;  Tunisian,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  September  21;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  September  25; 
Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  13;  Canadian  Trooper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  6;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about 
October  16. 

To  Newcastle-on-Ty^e. — Statwell,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  30. 

To  Plymouth. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  September  25. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  9;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  October  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swwska. — Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  28;  Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October 

To  M)anchester. — Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  aboul  September  30; 
Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  aboul  October  14. 

To  Leith. — Statwell,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  30;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  about  October  5. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  about  September  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  9;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  L5. 

To  Havre. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  24;-  Manoa,  Fracanda  Line 
(Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents),  about  September  25. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchanl  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  22. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Line-,  Ltd.,  aboul  September 
22;  Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Septem- 
ber 25;  Corunna,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  about  September  27;  Canadian  Mmer, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  5. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Klv.abeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay). — New  Georgia,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  October  lo. 

To  WEST  AFRICA  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Chania, 
Klder-Dempstor  Line,  about  October  7. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
cdin). — Gamhada,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  September  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  \\i>  Rosario. — Ualiartus,  Houston  Lines,  about 
September  20;  Hyacinthus,  Houston  Lines,  abolri  October  10. 

To  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.- — Canadian  Miller, 

Canadian  Government  Merchant    Marine,  Ltd.,  about   October  l'<». 

To  Santiaco  de  Cuba  AND  KINGSTON  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine.  Lid.,  about  September  2.");  Canadian  Sower,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  aboul  October  23. 
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IV  Im>i\  \\i>  V\k  Ivxsti'kn  Ports.  ILdcsius,  Uousloii  Line,  about  September  25 ; 
<  "•/*/  of  Melbourne,  Ellerman-Bueknalle,  about  October  10;  a  steamer,  Canadian 
Government  Merebant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  25. 

From  St.  John. 

To  BRITISH  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  October 

From  Halifax. 

To  r.Krnsii  Wkst  [ndiks.  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  1. 

To  London. — Lidlaw  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  30. 

To  Liverpool. — Wigmore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  26  ;  Stanmore, 
Furness.  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  28;  Ememore,  Fumes®,  Withy  &  Co.,  about 
October  2. 

To  MANCHESTER. — Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  25. 
To  GLASGOW. — Alpine  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  27. 

From  Sydney. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  25;  Canadian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  30. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  September  25. 

From  Chicoutimi. 

To  Rouen  (France). — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  25. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
October  5;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  26. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  30;  Rona,  Canadian- Australasian  Koyal  Mail 
Line,  about  October  10;  Tahiti,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about 
October  15 ;  Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  October  30. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Orator,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  middle  October  (via  Victoria). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sep- 
tember 25 ;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Mo.ti,  or  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Methven, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Steamship  Line3,  October  18. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — M.  S.  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  October  10. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any- 
one in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1'9'01,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914.  € 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
i  Point,  P.O.b.  .it  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H  S  Webb,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reoonquista  No.  H>,  Buenos 
Aires,    Ctaale  AddreaSj  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  ii  K.'^s.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
nommtlWioiUff  J  address  for  letters — Box 
II"  G.l'.o..  Melbourne.  Otliee — Stock  Ex- 
Change  Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cunndiun. 

Brazil. 

<;  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

i  :  BL  5.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable. Address,  Htado.com,. 
Capucines,   Paris.    Cable  Address  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,   Rue   Adolphe   Max,  Brussels. 


Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,    Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

"W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hoiuse, 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
Eondon,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union 
street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

It.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,    Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commerc 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  Office  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


LIST    '1    ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


(  He  vised  to  September  15,  1919.) 

Copyright  Act. 
( 'nil  i-rs  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gm  Inspection  Act. 
(■oil   ami   Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
i.e. ui  Bountiei  Act. 

Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 

Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Murk  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  *  e  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  Sotith  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol  iv,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  September  27,  1920.  No.  869 


NOTICE  TO  IMPORTERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  AND  TO 
EXPORTERS  IN  BRITISH  OVERSEAS  DOMINIONS. 

The  following  official  statement  has  been  issued  from  the  Custom  House, 
London : — 

Preferential  Duties  of  Customs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  Goods  Consigned 
from  and  Grown,  Produced,  or  Manufactured  in  the  British  Empire. 

Notice  No.  27  A. 

Note. — This  notice  cancels  the  previous  Notice  No.  27,  dated  August,  1919 
[published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  814,  dated  September  8,  1919].  Special  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  revised  list  of  manufactured  goods  in  paragraph  4,  and  to  the  new 
paragraphs  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

1.  With  a  view  to  conferring  a  preference  in  the  case  of  Empire  products,  the 
duties  of  customs  on  the  goods  specified  in  Appendix  A  are  charged  at  the  reduced 
rates  shown  in  the  second  column  of  that  appendix,  provided  the  goods  are  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  to  have  been  (1)  con- 
signed from,  and  (2)  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in,  the  British  Empire. 
The  "  British  Empire  "  for  this  purpose  means  all  British  Dominions  outside  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  British  India  and  Indian  native  states,  and  all  British 
protectorates.  Any  territories  which  may  hereafter  come  under  His  Majesty's  pro- 
tection, or  in  respect  of  which  a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  may  be  included  by 
Order  in  Council. 

2.  Goods  are  not  deemed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  unless 
such  proportion  of  their  value  as  is  prescribed  by  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  (printed  as  Appendix  B)  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire. 
This  proportion  has  for  the  present  been  fixed  at  25  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  for  all  manufactured  articles  except  manufactured  tobacco, 
refined  sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar,  for  which  the  proportion  is  fixed 
at  5  per  cent  (but  see  paragraph  3). 

Each  article  is  to  be  considered  separately  in  applying  the  percentage  test.  The 
factors  which  may  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  total  value  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Empire  labour  are  laid  down  in  Regulations  4  and  5  (Appendix  B). 

When  manufactured  goods  are  not  liable  to  duty  in  themselves,  but  only  in 
respect  of  the  dutiable  ingredient  or  ingredients  they  contain,  preference  can  only 
be  granted  in  respect  of  such  of  the  ingredients  as  themselves  satisfy  the  requisite 
conditions  (see  paragraphs  8-10  below). 

3.  Where  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  as  respects  any  class  of  goods  to  which 
the  preferential  rates  apply  that  those  articles  are  to  a  considerable  extent  manufac- 
tured in  the  British  Empire  from  material  which  is  not  wholly  grown  or  produced 
in  the  Empire,  the  Board  may  by  order  direct  that  the  preferential  rate  shall  be 
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charged  only  in  rc-poct  of  Mich  proportion  of  those  goods  as  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
portion of  dutiable  material  used  in  their  manufacture  which  is  shown  to  have  been 
grown  or  produced  in  the  Empire. 

This  provision  has  been  applied  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Appendix  C) 
t  ■  manufactured  tobacco,  retined  sugar,  molasses  and  extracts  from  sugar,  e.g.  syrup. 

f  this  limitation  that  the  percentage  under  paragraph  2  has  been  fixed 
as  low  as  ">  per  cent  for  these  articles,  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  rules  being  to 
ce  where  any  of  these  articles  are  the  result  of  an  appreciable  amount 
of  Knipire  labour,  but  to  confine  it  to  the  extent  to  which  the  finished  article  is  the 
result  of  Knipire  material. 

!.  The  dutiable  articles  which  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  preferential  rate 
arc  Considered  as  manufactured  articles  are: — 

Ketinod  sugar. 
Glucose. 

M Masses  and  extracts  from  sugar  (e.g.  syrup). 
Saccharin. 

Manufactured  tobacco. 

Cinematograph  films. 

Motor  cars,  parts,  accessories,  etc. 

Musical  instruments,  parts,  accessories,  etc. 

Clocks,  watches,  etc. 

All  other  dutiable  goods  are  regarded  as  growth  or  produce.  The  term  refined  sugar 
means  sugar  which  has  passed  through  a  refinery. 

5.  Where  goods  are  manufactured  in  a  bonded  factory  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land  from  dutiable  material  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 

ixi  -  and  Excise  to  have  been  consigned  from,  and  grown  or  produced  in,  the  British 
Empire,  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  goods  shall,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
shown  to  have  been  manufactured  out  of  such  material,  be  charged  at  the  preferential 
rate. 

is  provision  applies  to  sugar  refiners  and  tobacco  manufacturers  who  work  in 

bond. 

6.  The  preferential  rate  of  duty  must  be  claimed  by  the  importer  at  the  time  of 

try.    He  is  required  in  every  case  to  substantiate  the  declarations  on  the 
*  the  goods  were  (1)  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  from,  and  (2)  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  by  means  of  a 
of  origin  in  the  approved  form.    He  must  also,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
Hector  of  Customs  and  Excise,  produce  any  other  evidence  of  origin,  such  as 
the  supplier's  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  etc. 

7.  Certificates  of  origin  are  in  three  prescribed  forms,  illustrated  in  Appendices 
D,  E  and  F  to  this  notice.    Each  form  comprises  two  separate  certificates,  viz: — 

(i)  A  certificate  that  the  dutiable  articles  in  respect  of  which  preference 
1  aimed  are  the  growth  or  produce  (Appendix  D)  or  the  manufacture  or 
refining  (Appendices  E  and  F)  of  a  specified  country  in  the  British  Empire. 
This  certificate  must  be  given,  as  regards  Appendix  D,  by  the  overseas  grower, 
producer  or  supplier,*  and  as  regards  Appendix  E  by  the  overseas  manufac- 
turer. In  the  case  of  refined  sugar,  molasses  and  extracts  from  sugar,  or  manu- 
tured  tobacco,  the  amplified  certificate  (Appendix  F),  giving  also  the  pro- 
portion of  Empire-produced  dutiable  material,  must  be  given  by  the  overseas 
manufacturer  or  refiner. 


•By  the  term  "supplier"  is  meant  any  person  who,  though  not  being  the  grower  or  pro- 
ducer, is  the  actual  overseas  owner  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
provided  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Such  persons  should  be  careful  to 
describe  themselves  on  the  certificate  as  "suppliers"  and  not  as  "exporters"  merely. 
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Where,  owing  to  local  trade  conditions,  it  is  impracticable  for  certificates 
of  origin  in  form  D  to  be  signed  by  the  up-country  growers  or  producers,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  certificates  being  signed  by  their  accredited  agents  in  the 
country  of  origin  having  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  facts,  provided  that 
(1)  the  certificate  clearly  shows  that  the  agent  is  authorized  to  sign  on  behalf 
of  the  grower  or  producer,  and  (2)  the  certificate  is  a  personal  one  signed  by 
a  responsible  member  of  the  issuing  firm.  This  concession  does  not  extend  to 
agents  for  suppliers,  nor  to  agents  acting  merely  as  carrying  agents. 

(ii)  A  supplementary  certificate  to  be  given  by  the  actual  exporter  in 
cases  where  the  grower,  producer,  manufacturer,  refiner  or  supplier,  who  fur- 
nishes certificates  D,  E  or  F,  is  not  himself  or  by  his  agent  the  actual  exporter, 
and  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  particulars  of  shipment,  destination  and 
consignee  required  to  render  the  main  certificate  complete.  This  supple- 
mentary certificate  is  not,  however,  required  to  be  given  on  Forms  D,  E  and  F, 
when  the  latter  are  given  in  conjunction  only  with  Form  FF  (see  paragraph 
8),  in  which  case  its  place  is  taken  by  a  similar  supplementary  certificate  on 
Form  FF. 

8.  An  additional  form  of  certificate  (Appendix  FF)  is  required  in  conjunction 
with  Forms  D,  E  or  F  where  the  dutiable  article  in  respect  of  which  preference  is 
claimed  is  an  ingredient  only  of  a  complete  composite  article,  and  the  latter  therefore 
is  liable  to  duty  only  by  reason  of  containing  the  dutiable  ingredient.  This  additional 
certificate  is  to  be  given  by  the  overseas  manufacturer  of  the  composite  goods,  as 
evidence  that  the  dutiable  articles,  in  respect  of  which  preference  is  claimed  and 
certificate  D,  E  or  F  has  been  furnished  by  the  grower,  etc.,  have  been  Used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  composite  goods.  Certificate  E  is  not  required  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  composite  goods,  as  they  are  not  dutiable  nor  entitled  to  preference 
in  themselves  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  dutiable  ingredients  they  contain.  The 
following  examples  are  given  by  way  of  illustration.  Manufactured  cocoa  powder 
is  chargeable  to  duty  in  respect  of  the  raw  cocoa  it  contains,  and  Certifi- 
cate FF  should  be  given  by  the  manufacturer,  supported  by  Certificate  D  given 
by  the  grower,  producer  or  supplier  of  the  raw  cocoa.  Chocolate  confectionery  is 
chargeable  in  respect  of  the  raw  cocoa  and  the  refined  sugar  it  contains,  and  Certifi- 
cate FF  should  be  given  by  the  chocolate  maker,  supported  by  Certificate  D  from  the 
grower,  producer  or  supplier  of  the  raw  cocoa,  and  Certificate  F  from  the  sugar 
refiner  (either  or  both,  according  as  preference  is  claimed  for  either  the  cocoa,  the 
sugar,  or  both).  Jam  and  condensed  milk  (sweetened)  are  chargeable  by  reference 
to  the  sugar  they  contain,  and  Certificate  FF  should  be  given  by  the  manufacturer, 
supported  by  Certificate  F  from  the  sugar  refiner. 

Form  FF  also  contains  a  supplementary  certificate  to  be  given  by  the  actual 
exporter  where  the  manufacturer  of  the  composite  goods  who  furnishes  Certificate 
FF  is  not  himself  or  by  his  agent  the  actual  exporter,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  particulars  of  shipment,  destination  and  consignee  required  to  render  the  Certifi- 
cate FF  complete.  Where  this  supplementary  certificate  is  given  on  Form  FF  it  is 
not  to  be  given  on  the  Form  D,  E  or  F  relating  to  the  dutiable  ingredients. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Certificates  D,  E  and  F  in  all  cases  apply  solely  to  the 
dutiable  articles  themselves  (whether  imported  by  themselves  or  as  an  ingredient), 
and  that  the  title  of  any  dutiable  article  to  preference  depends  solely  upon  its  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  Empire  consignment  and  growth,  production  or  manufacture 
in  itself,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  ingredients  with  which  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated in  composite  goods. 

10.  If  composite  goods  contain  more  than  one  dutiable  ingredient  (e.g.  cocoa 
and  sugar  in  chocolates  and  confectionery)  the  appropriate  Certificates  D,  E  or  F 
must  be  given  separately  in  respect  of  each  dutiable  ingredient  for  which  preference 
is  claimed,  but  one  Certificate  FF  may  be  given  to  cover  all  dutiable  ingredients  con- 
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tained  in  one  description  of  composite  goods,  provided  the  whole  quantity  of  each 
>uch  ingredient  used  in  (lie  composite  goods  is  covered  by  a  certificate  D,  E  or  F. 
It,  however,  any  one  dutiable  ingredient  comprises  a  proportion  covered  by  a  certifi- 
D,  E  or  F  and  entitled  to  preference  and  a  portion  not  so  covered  or  entitled, 
oate  11    inns!  be  given  for  such  ingredient,  showing  the  percentage 
\  the  certiiicate  1).  K  or  K.    The  preferential  reduction  of  duty  will 
bo  rogulati\l  accordingly. 

For  example,  if  the  raw  cocoa  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imported  Canadian 
:  \   is  60  per  cent  of  'Trinidad  growth  and  40  per  cent  of  Vene- 
ate  certificates  on  Form  FF  must  be  given  for  the  sugar  and 
B  ingredients,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  percentage  covered  by  Certifi- 
h  musl  be  stated.    Preference  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent  will  then  be 
allowable  a<  regards  the  portion  of  the  duty  charge  attributable  to  cocoa. 

11.  [f  the  collector  is  satisfied  by  the  production  of  the  certificate  or  certificates 
mW  forthwith  admit  the  goods  to  entry  as  entitled  to  the  preferential  rate.  The 

i  may,  in  any  ease  of  doubt  or  of  an  incomplete  or  informal  certificate,  call 
t  th<    production  of  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  or  any  such  further  evidence  as  he 
may  require,  but   pending  the  production  of  such  evidence  he  may,  unless  he  has 
suspect  an  attempt  at  fraud,  allow  delivery  of  the  goods  on  deposit  of  the 
full  rate  of  duty,  subject  to  adjustment,  provided  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  title 
the  preferential  rate  is  produced  without  undue  delay.     In  the  case  of  goods 
<  i  to  be  warehoused,  the  collector  may  allow  the  goods  to  be  deposited  in  ware- 
•  ;  -  tiding  settlement  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  which  they  may  be  decided  to  be  liable. 

12.  The  preferential  rates  apply  in  the  case  of  dutiable  goods  entered  for  ware- 
.   or  already  in  bond,  before  September  1,  1919  (in  the  case  of  tea  before 

June  2,  1919),  and  the  particulars  of  consignment  and  origin  as  recorded  in  the 
a]  accounts  are  usually  accepted.    The  same  rule  is  applied  in  respect  of  Empire 
:  d  i  »n-Empire  goods  blended  or  put  together  in  bond  before  September  1,  1919.  In 
of  blends,  duty  will  be  charged  at  preferential  rates  on  the  proportion  of 
1  goods  shown  to  be  contained  therein.    It  must  be  understood  that  where 

ial  records  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  Empire  consignment  and  origin 
the  onus  of  proof  in  all  cases  rests  by  law  on  the  importer. 

13.  In  the  case  of  Empire  goods  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  have 
en  transhipped  en  route  or  have  been  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  after  overland 

9  •  from  the  Empire  country  of  origin,  the  importer  at  the  time  of  making  entry 
be  required  to  produce  the  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment  note 
>m  the  country  of  production  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  support  of  the  certificate 
rigin.    Where  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  consignment  note  is  not  available,  the 
.  local  bill  of  lading  or  consignment  note  from  the  original  point  of  origin 
cate  of  arrival  or  landing  at,  and  exportation  from,  the  port  of  tranship- 
ill  be  required.    Such  certificates  are  to  be  signed  by  the  proper  colonial  or 
reign  customs  officer  at  the  port  of  transhipment,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
:>•  must  be  vised  by  the  British  consular  authority.    It  is  essential  to  prove 
iods  were  consigned  from  a  part  of  the  Empire  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
I  not  to  a  foreign  country  from  which  they  were  subsequently  reconsigned  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1  L  In  the  case  of  post  parcels  arriving  from  a  part  of  the  Empire,  if  the  con- 
tents are  not  merchandise  for   sale  and  do  not  exceed  £10  in  value  for  any  one 
iddressee,  the  following  short  form  of  certificate  will,  in  the  absence  of  ground  for 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  origin  for  charging  the  preferential 
.  except  in  the  case  of  manufactured  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  molasses 
and  extracts  from  sugar: — 

"The  contents  of  this  package  are  not  merchandise  for  sale,  and  every 
dutiable  article  herein  is  the  growth  or  produce,  or,  if  a  manufactured  article, 
is  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  present  value  borifi  fide  the  manu- 
facture of  (Empire  country  of  origin)." 
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All  other  post  parcels,  including  all  parcels  containing  manufactured  tobacco, 
refined  sugar,  molasses  and  extracts  from  sugar,  etc.,  will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence  of  origin  applicable  to  merchandise  generally  as  set  out  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  notice. 

15.  The  prescribed  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  are  printed  as  customs  sale 
forms  (Nos.  119  to  122),  and  may  be  obtained  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office  direct  or 
through  the  usual  agents. 

16.  Copies  of  this  notice  may  be  obtained  at  any  custom  house  or  office  of  a  col- 
lector of  customs  and  excise  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

Custom  House,  London,  E.C.  3. 
23rd  August,  1920. 


Appendices. 

Appendix  A. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PREFERENTIAL  RATES. 

Goods  Rate  of  Duty. 

Tea  

Cocoa  

Coffee  

Chicory  

Currants  

Dried  or  preserved  fruit   (figs  and  fig  cake, 

plums  commonly    called    French  plums 

and  prunelloes,  prune3,  all  other  dried  or 

preserved  plums  and  raisins)   

Sugar  

Glucose  

Molasses  

Saccharine  I 

♦Motor  spirit  j 

Tobacco  other  than  cigars  J 

f  Five-sixths   of   the   full   rate   per   pound  and 

Cigars  -{        two-thirds   of   the   additional   ad  valorem 

(  duty. 

Articles  chargeable  with  the  new  import  ] 
duties  imposed  by  S.  12  of  the  Finance  | 
(No.  2)  Act,  1915,  viz.:  Motor  cars,  | 
etc.,  and  parts  thereof,  musical  instru-  )■  Two-thirds  of  the  full  rate, 
ments  and  parts  thereof,  clocks,  watches  | 
and  parts  thereof  and  cinematograph  | 
films  J 

Wine:— 

Not  exceeding  30°  of  proof  spirit  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  full  rate. 

Exceeding  30°  of  proof  spirit  Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  full 

rate. 

Additional  duty  on  sparkling  wine  in  bottle.  .Seventy  per  cent  of  the  full  rate  per  gallon 

and  two-thirds  of  the  additional  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Additional  duty  on  still  wine  in  bottle  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  full  rate. 


Tlve-sixths  of  the  the  full  rate. 


•Under  the  Finance  Act,  1920,  the  customs  duty  on  imported  motor  spirit  will  cease  to 
be  chargeable  as  from  1st  January,  1921. 
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Preferential    Rates.  Full  Rates. 

In  cask.       In  bottle.  In  cask.       In  bottle. 

Splritl —                                                  E.  b.  d.          £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.           £  s.  d. 
Kor  <  \ «  i  n  gallon  i-omputfl  at  proof  of — 

Brandy  or  run   3  12  po       3  13  10  3  15   4       3  16  4 

!  :  t.mon    rum    or    geneva    ....       3  12  11  3  13  11  3  15    5  3  16  5 

Unsweetened     spirits     other  than 

Ihose    already    enumerated     ....       3  12  11  3  12  11  3  15     5  3  15  5 

For  every  gallon  of  perfumed  spirits..      5  16    0         5  17    0  6    0    0         6    1  0 

For  <  very  gallon  of  liqueurs,  cor- 
dials, mixtures  and  other  prepara- 
tions in  bottle  entered  in  such  man- 
ner as   to  indicate  that  the  strength 

is   not    to   be   tested   —  4  19    1  —  52" 

K.  •  .  1 .  ry  gallon  computed  at  proof 
of    spirits    of     any     description  not 

t  etofore  mentioned*,  including 
naphtha  and  methylic  alcohol  puri- 
fied so  as  to  be  potable,  and  mix- 
tures ami  other  preparations  con- 
spirit   3  12  11         3  13  11  3  15    5         3  16  5 

For  every  gallon  of  sweetened  spirits 
including  liqueurs,  cordials,  mix- 
tures, and  other  preparations  con- 
taining spirits,  if  tested   3  13  10J       3  14  101  3  16    6J       3  17  6^ 

The  above  rates  refer  to  spirits  warehoused  for  three  years  or  more.    In  the  case 
warehoused  for  a  shorter  period,  smiall  additional  duties  are  leviable.  These 
•  aff(  cted  by  preference  and  are  set  out  in  full  in  the  Imperial  Customs  Tariff. 

Appendix1  B. 

STATl  TORY    RULES    AND   ORDERS,   1919:    IMPERIAL   PREFERENCE:    REGULATIONS   AS   TO  THE 
PROPORTION   OF  VALUE  RESULTING  FROM  LABOUR  WITHIN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  pursuance  of  section  8  of  the  Finance  Act,  1919,  the  Board  of  Trade  hereby 
make  the  following  regulations: — 

(1)  Save  as  hereinafter  provided,  goods  shall  not  be  deemed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  8  of  the  Finance  Act,  1919,  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
British  Empire  unless  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  total  value  is  the  result  of 
labour  within  the  British  Empire. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  those  classes  of  goods  in  respect  of  which  an  order 
has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  section  8,  subsection  (2)  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1919,  no  part  of  the  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  British  Empire  unless  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  goods  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire. 

3  I  Where  a  number  of  separate  articles  are  included  in  one  parcel  or 
pment,  each  and  every  article  shall  be  considered  separately  for  the  pur- 
of  calculating  the  proportion  of  value  due  to  labour  within  the  Empire. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  the  total  value  of  an  article 
shall  be  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  factory  or  works  and  shall  include 

ralue  of  containers  and  other  forms  of  interior  packing  ordinarily  sold 
with  the  article  when  it  is  sold  retail,  but  shall  not  include  the  manufacturer's 
exporter's  profit  or  the  cost  of  exterior  packing,  carriage  to  port  and  other 
dental  to  the  export  of  the  goods  subsequent  to  their  manufacture. 

(5)  In  calculating  the  proportion  of  value  which  is  the  result  of  labour 
within  the  British  Empire  there  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  labour 

e  31  to  the  manufacturer  of  any  materials  of  purely  Empire  origin  enter- 
ing the  composition  of  the  article  (including  the  interior  packing  specified 
in  Regulation  the  cost  of  manufacture  including  wages,  proportion  of  fuel, 

supervision  and  other  factory  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  packing 
for  retail  sale. 
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The  following  may  not  be  included  in  the  proportion  of  value  which  is  the  result 
of  Empire  labour,  namely,  any  materials  or  interior  packings  not  entirely  of  Empire 
origin,  manufacturer's  profit  or  the  profit  or  remuneration  of  any  trader,  agent, 
broker  or  other  person  dealing  in  the  article  in  its  finished  condition,  the  expenses 
of  placing  the  goods  in  outside  packages  for  export  and  the  cost  of  such  packages, 
transportation  charges,  insurance  and  any  other  charges  for  services  after  the  goods 
leave  the  place  of  production  or  manufacture. 

(6)  Any  question  arising  on  the  interpretation  of  these  regulations  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  August,  1919. 

Signed  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

S.  J.  Chapman, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade, 

London,  S.W.  1. 


Appendix  C. 

STATUTORY  RULES  AND  ORDERS,  1919:    IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE:    ORDER  RELATING  TO  SUGAR, 

AND  TOBACCO. 

In  pursuance  of  section  8  of  the  Finance  Act,  1919,  the  Board  of  Trade,  being 
satisfied  that  refined  sugar,  molasses  and  extracts  from  sugar,  and  manufactured 
tobacco,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  from 
material  not  wholly  grown  or  produced  within  the  Empire,  hereby  order  that  the 
preferential  rates  of  customs  duty  shall,  in  the  case  of  refined  sugar,  molasses  and 
extracts  from  sugar,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  be  charged  only  in  respect  of  such 
proportion  of  those  goods  as  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  dutiable  material  used 
in  their  manufacture  which  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  Excise  to  have  been  grown  or  produced  in  the  Empire. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  August,  1919. 

Signed  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

S.  J.  Chapman, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade, 

London,  S.W.  1. 


Appendix  D. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  OF  GOODS  IN  RESPECT  OF  WHICH  A  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  IS 
CLAIMED  UNDER  THE  IMPERIAL  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AS  BEING  THE  GROWTH  OR  PRODUCE  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am   (    (i)  of  )  the  (2) 

 of  the  articles  included  in  this  certificate  (  O)  and  that  I  am  duly  authorized  to 

make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  ) 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  designated 

below  is  of  (3)  growth  or  produce  (4)  (which  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped  to  (R)  

 via    (°)  consigned    to  merchant   at    (7)  )• 

(4)  port  of  Shipment  ) 
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Number 
und  description  of 
pack*  ire*. 

Marks 
and  Numbers. 

Weight 
or  Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Contents. 

(8)  Name  of 
Grower  or 
Producer. 

Signature. 


Dated  at  this  day  19  

( M   Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank  as  the 
be,  unless  the  person  giving  the  certificate  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business, 
when  the  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted. 

(-')   Insert  the  word  grower,  producer  or  supplier,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(s)  Country  of  origin. 

(«)  The  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted  when  the  grower,  producer  or  supplier  is  not 
himself  or  by  his  agent  the  actual  exporter,  provided  that  in  such  a  case  the  exporter  gives  the 
supplementary  certificate  endorsed  hereon. 

(5)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

(«)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 

(7)  Address. 

(8)  To  be  filled  up  when  the  certificate  is  not  given  by  the  actual  grower  or  producer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    CERTIFICATE    TO    BE    GIVEN    BY    THE    EXPORTER    IN    CASES    WHERE  THE 
'  i:  'V,  ERj  PRODUCER  OR  SUPPLIER  OF  THE  GOODS  ABOVE  SPECIFIED  IS  NOT  HIMSELF  OR  BY 
kGENT  THE  ACTUAL  EXPORTER  AND  IS  NOT  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FURNISH  THE  PAR- 
TICULARS OF  SHIPMENT,  ETC.  (SEE  NOTE  4  TO  MAIN  CERTIFICATE). 

To  he  endorsed  on  the  main  certificate. 

I  hereby   certify   that   I   am    (    (i)  of  )  the 

exporter (s)  of  the  merchandise  specified  in  the  foregoing  certificate  (and  that  I  am  duly 
authorized  to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  ). 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  referred  to 

is  of  (2)  growth  or  produce  (3),  and  that  such  merchandise  is  to  be 

shipped   to    (4)  via    (5)  consigned  to 

 at  (0)  

Port  of  shipment  

 Signature. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  19  

('■  )  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank  as  the 
the  person  giving  the  certificate  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business, 

when  the  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted. 
(2)  Country  of  origin. 
C3)  Delete  inappropriate  word. 
(*)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 
fS)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 
(•)  Address. 
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Appendix  E. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GOODS  IN  RESPECT  OF  WHICH  A  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  IS 
CLAIMED  UNDER  THE  IMPERIAL  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AS  BEING  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THT-? 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Number 
and  description  of 
packages. 

Marks 
and  Numbers. 

Weight 
or  Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Contents. 

 Signature. 

Dated  at  this  day  19  


I  hereby   certify   that   I   am    (    (i)  of  )  the 

manufacturer (s)  of  the  articles  included  in  this  certificate  (and  that  I  am  duly  authorized 
to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  manufacturer (s)  ). 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  designated 

below  is  of  (2)  manufacture,   (3)     (which  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped 

to    (4)  via    (5)  consigned  to  

merchant  at   (6)  ).    Further,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do 

hereby  certify  that  of  the  total  value  of  each  and  every  manufactured  article  covered  by  this 
certificate  in  its  finished  condition  not  less  than  25  per  cent  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the 
British  Empire,  the  proportion  being  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  (7)  appear- 
ing on  the  back  of  this  certificate. 

(3)   (Port  of  shipment  ) 

(1)  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank  as  the 
case  may  be,  unless  the  person  giving  the  certificate  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business, 
when  the  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted. 

(2)  Country  of  manufacture. 

(3)  The  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted  where  the  manufacturer  is  not  himself  or  by 
his  agent  the  actual  exporter,  provided  that  in  such  a  case  the  exporter  gives  the  supplementary 
certificate  endorsed  hereon. 

(4)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

(5)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 

(6)  Address. 

(7)  For  regulations,  see  back  hereof. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  THE  EXPORTER  IN  CASES  WHERE  THE 
MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  GOODS  ABOVE  SPECIFIED  IS  NOT  HIMSELF  OR  BY  HIS  AGENT  THE 
ACTUAL  EXPORTER,  AND  IS  NOT  IN  A  POSITION  TO  GrVE  THE  PARTICULARS  OF  SHIPMENT, 
ETC.   (SEE  NOTE  3  TO  MAIN  CERTIFICATE). 

To  be  endorsed  on  the  main  certificate. 

I  hereby   certify  that   I   am    (i)  of  the 

exporters  of  the  merchandise  specified  in  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  that  I  am  duly  authorized 
to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  referred  to 

is  of   (2)   manufacture,  and  that  such  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped 

to    (3)   via    (4)  consigned  to  

at  («)  

Port  of  shipment  

 Signature. 

Dated  at  this  day  19.... 

(1)  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principl  official,  giving  rank  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(2)  Country  of  manufacture. 

(3)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

(4)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 
(r>)  Address. 
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(Back  of  Certificate  E.) 

iu:m  i  moss  kkfkhukp  to  in  the  certificate  on  the  face  hereof. 

™  C  "I  separate  arl  iclcs  are  included  in  one  parcel  or  shipment,  each 

Bhall  be  considered  separately  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
E  value  due  to  labour  within  the  Empire. 
1    i'  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  the  total  value  of  an  article  shall  be  its 
■  the  manufacturer  at  the  factory  or  works,  and  shall  include  the  value  of  con- 
tainers ami  other  forms  of  interior  packing  ordinarily  sold  with  the  article  when  it 
:<  sold  retail,  but  shall  not  include  the  manufacturer's  or  exporter's  profit  or  the  cost 
eking,  carriage  to  porl  and  other  charges  incidental  to  the  export  of 
goods  subsequent  to  their  manufacture. 

In  calculating  the  proportion  of  value  which  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the 
British  Kmpire  there  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  labour  the  cost  to  the  manu- 
•  v  materials  of  purely  Empire  origin  entering  into  the  composition  of 
(including  the  interior  packing  specified  in  the  foregoing  paragraph),  the 
anufactnre  including  wages,  proportion  of  fuel,  supervision  and  other  fac- 
s,  and  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  packing  for  retail  sale. 
Phe  following  may  not  be  included  in  the  proportion  of  value  which  is  the  result 
re  Labour,  namely,  any  materials  or  interior  packings  not  entirely  1  of  Empire 
.  manufacturer's  profit  or  the  profit  or '  remuneration1  of  any  trader,  agent, 
or  other  person  dealing  in  the  article  in  its  finished  condition,  the  expenses 
g  the  goods  in  outside  packages  for  export,  and  the  cost  of  such  packages, 
'  31  rtation  charges,  insurance  and  any  other  charges  for  services  after  the  goods 
leave  the  place  of  production  or  manufacture.  ' 


Appendix  F. 

mm.  mi:  of  origin  for  manufactured  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  reduc- 
tion OF  DUTY  IS  CLAIMED  UNDER  THE  IMPERIAL  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  ONLY  IN  RESPECT  OF 
THE  PROPORTION  OF  DUTIABLE  MATERIALS  ,OF  EMPIRE  ORIGIN  WHICH  HAVE  ENTEREiDi 
INTO  THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  I.E.  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO,  REFINED  SUGAR,  MOLASSES 
AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  SUGAR. 

T  hereby  certify  that  I  am    (i)  of  the  (2) 

 of  the  articles  included  in  this  certificate,  and  that  I  am  employed  by  them 

in  their   (3)  at  ,  and  that  I  am  duly  authorized  to  make 

and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify,  in  respect  of  the  merchandise 

designated  in  the  schedule  below,  which  merchandise  is  of   (4)  manufacture 

or  refining   (5)    (<5)    C and  is  to  be  shipped  to   (7)  via  (8)  

consigned  to  merchant  at    (9)  ),   that  of  its 

total  value  in  its  finished  condition  not  less  than  5  per  cent  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the 
British  Empire,  the  proportion  being  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  (10)  appear- 
ing on  the  back  of  this  certificate  ;  also  that  there  has  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  such 
merchandise  dutiable  material  of  Empire  origin  to  the  extent  therein  specified. 

(e)   (Name  and  address  of  exporter  ) 

(Port  of  shipment  ) 
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Number  and 
description 
of  packages. 

Marks 
and 
Numbers. 

Weight 
or 

Quantity. 

! 

Total 
Value 

Contents 

Dutiable  materials  of  Empire  origin  used 
in  manufacture. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

Country 
or  countries 
of  origin. 

Proportion  of  Empire 
dutiable  materials 
to  total 
dutiable  materials. 

 Signature. 

Dated    at  this  day    of  19.... 

(1)  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(2)  Insert  the  word  manufacturers  or  refiners,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  Insert  the  word  factory  or  refinery,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  Country  of  manufacture  or  refining. 

(5)  Delete  inappropriate  word. 

(6)  The  words  in  brackets  to  be  deleted  where  the  information  is  not  available,  provided 
the  supplementary  certificate  endorsed  hereon  is  given. 

(7)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

(8)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 

(9)  Address. 

(10)  For  regulations,  see  back. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  THE  EXPORTER  IN  CASES  WHERE  THE 
MANUFACTURER  OR  REFINER  OF  THE  GOODS  ABOVE  SPECIFIED  IS  NOT  HIMSELF  OR  BY  HIS 
AGENT  THE  ACTUAL  EXPORTER,,  AND  IS  NOT  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FURNISH  THE  PARTK  I  LARS 
OF  SHIPMENT,  ETC.  (SEE  NOTE  6  TO  MAIN  CERTIFICATE). 

To  he  endorsed  on  the  main  certificate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  (i)  of  the 

exporters  of  the  merchandise  specified  an  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  that  I  am  duly  author- 
ized to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  referred  to  is  of 

(2)  manufacture  or  refining   (3)   and  that  such  merchandise  is  to  be 

shipped   to    (4)  via    (5)  consigned  to 

 at  (6)  

Port  of  shipment  

 Signature. 

Dated    at  this  day   of  19.... 

(1)  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(2)  Country  of  manufacture  or  refining,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  Delete  inappropriate  word. 

(4)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

(5)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 

(6)  Address. 

(Back  of  Certificate  F.) 

REGULATIONS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  CERTIFICATE  ON  THE  FACE  HEREOF. 

Where  a  number  of  separate  articles  are  included  in  one  parcel  or  shipment, 
each  and  every  article  shall  be  considered  separately  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  proportion  of  value  due  to  labour  within  the  Empire. 
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For  tlu>  purposes  of  these  regulations  the  total  value  of  an  article  shall  be  its 
'•••>t  to  the-  manufjtoturor  :it  the  factory  or  works  and  shall  include  the  vahie  of  con- 
tainers and  other  forms  of  interior  packing  ordinarily  sold  with  the  article  when  it 
I  .     ill  shall  not  inelude  the  manufacturer's  or  exporter's  profit  or  the  cost 

aerior  paekin-:.  carriage  to  port  and  other  charges  incidental  to  the  export  of 
the  goods  subsequent  to  their  manufacture. 

In  calculating  the  proportion  of  value  which  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the 
British  Empire  there  may  he  included  under  the  head  of  labour  the  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer  of  any  materials  of  purely  Empire  origin  entering  into  the  composition  of 
Deluding  the  interior  packing  specified  in  the  foregoing  paragraph), 
anufaeture  including  wages,  proportion  of  fuel,  supervision  and  other 
factory  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  packing  for  retail  sale. 

The  following  may  not  he  included  in  the  proportion  of  value  which  is  the  result 
■  ■nr.  namely,  any  materials  or  interior  packings  not  entirely  of  Empire 
origin,  manufacturer's   profit    or   the  profit   or  remuneration  of  any  trader,  agent, 
Bi  person  dealing  in  the  article  in  its  finished  condition,  the  expenses 
the  goods  in  outside  packages  for  export  and  the  cost  of  such  packages, 
trai  sp  irtation  charges,  insurance  and  any  other  charges  for  services  after  the  goods 
l<   \e  the  place  of  production  or  manufacture. 


Appendix  FF. 

ADDITIONAL  CERTIFICATE    TO    BE    GIVEN    BY    THE    MANUFACTURER  OF  COMPOSITE 
GOODS  EN   RESPECT  OF  THE  DUTIABLE  INGREDIENT  OR  INGREDIENTS  OF  WHICH  A  REDUC- 
TION  oF  DUTY  IS  CLAIMED    UNDER    THE    IMPERIAL    CUSTOMS    TARIFF    AS    BEING  THE 
ATM.  PRODUCE  (>H   MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

I  hereby   certify   that   I   am    (    (i)  of  )  the 

manufacturer(s)  of  the  articles  included  in  this  certificate  (and  that  I  am  duly  author- 
ized to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  manufacturer (s)  ). 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  dutiable  ingredient (s) 

V  e.i   (*)  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  merchandise  designated  below,  which 

merchandise   is   of    (3)  manufacture    (4)    (and   which   is   to   be*   shipped  to 

r')  via    (6)  consigned  to  merchant  at 

•  " )   ),  consist(s)  wholly  (8)  of  goods  included  in  the  attached  (9)  cer- 
tificate (s)  of  Empire  origin,  given  by  the  grower (s),  producer (s)  or  manufacturer (s). 

(«)   (Port  of  shipment  ). 

Ci)  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank,  as  the 
case  may  be,  unless  the  person  giving  the  certificate  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business, 
when  the  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted. 

(-)  Specify  the  dutiable  ingredient  or  ingredients  in  respect  of  which  preference  is 
claimed. 

(3)  Country  of  manufacture. 

f < )  The  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted  where  the  manufacturer  is  not  the  actual 
exporter,  provided  that  in  such  a  case  the  exporter  gives  the  supplementary  certificate  endorsed 

hereon. 

(»)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

C«)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 

(~)  Address. 

(8)  II  any  dutiable  ingredient  is  not  wholly  covered  by  a  Certificate  D,  E  or  P,  and  is  there- 

titled  to  preferences  on  its  ""'hole  ouanHty.  a  separate  Certificate  FF  is  to  be  used  for 

that  inerredient,  the  word  "wholly"  being  deleted,  and  the  words  "as  to  %"  inserted,  the 

percentage  covered  by  the  Certificate  D,  E  or  F  being  stated. 

(9)  Attach  Certificate (s;  of  origin  in  Form  D,  E  or  F,  to  be  given  by  the  grower,  producer 
or  manufacturer  of  the  dutiable  ingredient  or  ingredients  in  respect  of  which  preference  is 
Maimed.  Th---  <--uppVr-enta~v  exoortr-r's  certificate  on  Form  D.  E  or  F  need  not  be  given  but  the 
necessary  export  particulars  must  be  given  on  this  form,  either  by  the  manufacturer  himself 
or  the  actual  exporter  (see  Note  (*)  above). 
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Number 
and  description  of 
packages. 

Marks 
and  Numbers. 

Weight 
or  Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Contents. 

 Signature. 

Dated    at  this  day   of  19.... 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  THE  EXPORTER  IN  CASES  WHERE  THE>. 
MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  GOODS  ABOVE  SPECIFIED  IS  NOT  HIMSELF  OR  BY  HIS  AGENT  THE 
ACTUAL  EXPORTER,  AND  IS  NOT  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FURNISH  THE  PARTICULARS  OF  SHIP- 
MENT, ETC.   (SEE  NOTE  4  TO  MAIN1  CERTIFICATE). 

To  be  endorsed  on  the  main  certificate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  (i)  of  the 

exporters  of  the  merchandise  specified  in  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  that  I  am  duly  author- 
ized to  make  and  sign  ^this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  referred  to  is 

of  (2)  manufacture  and  that  such  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped  to  (3) 

 via    (4)  consigned  to  

at  (5)  

Port  of  shipment  

 Signature. 

Dated   at  this  day   of  19  

(1)  Insert  the  word  partner,  manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal  official,  giving  rank,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(2)  Country  of  manufacture. 

(3)  Port  of  ultimate  destination. 

(4)  Delete  in  case  of  goods  shipped  direct. 

(5)  Address. 

CONDENSED  MILK  MARKET  OF  JAPAN. 

Concordant  with  the  general  market  depression,  the  condensed  milk  trade  of 
Japan  has  recently  suffered  a  dull  period,  according  to  the  Japan  Advertiser. 
Standard  Japanese  milk  declined  to  $11.25  per  case,  the  best  grade  from  the  United 
States  at  that  time  being  quoted  at  $1.25  and  that  from  other  foreign  countries  at 
$13.75  per  case.  The  dullness  of  the  market  is  attributed  to  the  falling  off  of  exports 
of  milk  from  Japan  to  foreign  countries,  with  the  result  that  manufacturers  have 
been  forced  to  depend  upon  home  consumption  as  a  market  for  their  product.  With 
the  recent  financial  crisis  this  demand  fell  off  considerably. 

TINNED  GOODS  MARKET  OF  JAPAN. 

Although  packers  have  curtailed  production  in  an  effort  to  steady  the  market, 
the  tinned  goods  trade  continues  dull,  according  to  the  Japan  Advertiser.  AVith  a 
small  stock  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  season  the  packers  and  holders  of  crab 
have  continued  that  trade  strongly,  although  importations  of  tinned  crab  have  prac- 
tically ceased.  The  export  business  for  salmon  and  sardines  in  oil  is  dull  and  packers 
and  buyers  are  depending  upon  the  home  market  for  sales.  The  market  for  green 
peas  is  steady  owing  to  demands  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
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TRADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  IN  1919. 


Tradk  ('oMMissHtM'.i;  \V.  H.  Nicholson. 


St.  John's,  August  1,  19:20.    Although  the  fiscal  year  in  Newfoundland  closes  on 
June       the  returns  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  are  not  available  until 
■  other  year  baa  elapsed,  ow  ing  to  the  fact  that  the  statistical  reports  have  to 
th<  legislature  a1  the  session  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  before 
□  publicity    Consequently  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
D  the  80th  of  June  last  will  nol  be  available  until  after  Parliament  meets  about 
March  or  April,  1021. 

rial  returns  for  1015)  exhibit  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  colony's  foreign 
trade  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  indicate  a  measure  of  prosperity  during  the 
year*  101^  and  1010  never  before  enjoyed  by  the  people. 

The  total  foreign  trade4  for  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  $70,081,800,  and 
ded  the  trade  of  191S  by  more  than  13  million  dollars.    Imports  amounted  to 
'7.1-1.   and  exports  to  $36,784,618.      The  importations  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 

Canada   $12,'777,'684 

United  Kingdom  ,   2,399,853 


1  this  <'"iinection  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  twelve  months  ended  May, 
L920,  importations  from  Canada  amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  and  a  half  million  dollars. 


The  cod  fishery  being  the  mainstay  of  the  island,  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
depends  on  its  successful  marketing.    During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  prices 
creased  until  towards  the  end  of  1918,  when  the  zenith  was  reached,  the 
obtained  being  about  $15  a  quintal,  as  against  $12  in  1919.    There  were  diffi- 
culties, however,  in  the  way  of  successful  marketing  abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy,  and 
ted  in  one  large  cargo  being  shut  out  from  that  market,  part  of  it  being  landed 
eece,  while  the  balance  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  Roumania,  payment  being 
ed  in  Roumania  five  and  a  half  per  cent  three-year  bonds,  maturing  on  May  1, 
1922.    This  difficulty  continued  throughout  1919,  and  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
at  that  the  cardboard  structure  of  war  prosperity  threatened  to  collapse  with 
nsequences  to  Newfoundland — a  situation  increased  by  the  fact  that  Iceland, 
Norway  and  other  European  countries  had  resumed  their  former  activity  in  the  cod 
fishery  and  were  likely  to  become  formidable  competitors  of  the  Newfoundland  product 
in  northern  Spain  and  Italy,  due  it  was  alleged  to  the  inferior  quality  of  some  of  the 
i;and  article.    This  proved  so  grave  that  legislation  for  improvement  in  the 
and  grading  of  fish  for  export  was  promised  for  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Despite  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  foreign  markets,  local  prices  were 
fairly  well  maintained  towards  the  end  of  1919,  though  the  prospects  following  the 
opening  of  1920  were  decidedly  less  favourable. 

The  general  election  held  on  November  3  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Sir  Michael 
I  ashin's  government,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  led  by  Hon  R.  A.  Squires, 
bom  was  Hon.  W.  F.  Coaker,  president  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Union,  an  organization  created  through  his  instrumentality,  and  candidates  of  which 
were  elected  in  the  Northern  Bays — the  homes  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  fishing 
ry.    In  the  new  government  Mr.  Coaker  is  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
As  the  cod  fishery  is  the  island's  chief  industry,  and  measures  for  its  improve- 
ment regarded  of  the  greatest  importance,  Mr.  Coaker  introduced  regulations  under 


United  States.  . 
Other  countries 


16,569,236 
1,550,411 


THE  COD  FISHERY. 
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a  statute  enacted  in  1919  entitled  the  "  Imports  and  Exports  Restriction  Act,"  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  codfish  from  any  port  in  Newfoundland  except  upon  certain 
conditions.  This  regulation  provoked  an  unusual  amount  of  controversy  among  fish 
exporters  and  others,  resulting  in  the  question  being  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  owing  to  informalities  was  held  to  be  illegal.  A  further  proclamation,  however, 
was  issued  under  the  War  Measures  Act.  Difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  embodied  in  these  regulations  continues  to  seriously  agitate  the 
business  community  and  the  public  generally.  Legislation  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Government  has  since  been  introduced  and  is  designed  to  require  fishermen  to 
furnish  from  time  to  time  information  regarding  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  and 
exporters  the  quantity  held  by  them,  in  order  to  control  the  cure,  standardizing,  pack- 
ing and  shipping  of  fish,  to  ensure  the  seaworthiness  and  fitness  of  vessels  carrying 
cargoes  of  fish  to  foreign  markets,  and  to  determine  the  shipment,  price,  etc.,  of  fish 
to  foreign  ports.  While  it  may  be  too  soon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  legislation  and  its  enforcement,  it  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  the  public  generally. 

The  total  exports  of  the  products  of  the  fishery  amounted  to  $32,792,271,  being 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $7,244,987. 

COD  OIL   AND   COD-LIVER  OIL. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  prices  of  both  cod  oil  and  cod-liver  oil  declined  and 
the  outlook  early  in  1919  was  unfavourable.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  the  situation 
improved,  and  stocks  were  marketed  without  serious  loss.  While  the  war  continued 
there  was  a  brisk  sale  for  the  medicinal  article  in  the  United  States,  but  after  the 
armistice  it  slumped  disastrously,  but  there  being  a  scarcity  in  the  English  market, 
much  of  the  stock  was  disposed  of  there.  The  exports  amounted  to  342,592  gallon* 
as  compared  with  321,969  gallons  in  1918.  The  exportations  of  cod  oil  were  only 
4,516  tons  of  256  gallons,  against  7,350  tons  in  1918.  Prices  ranged  from  $250  to 
$300  a  ton  against  a  record  price  of  $400  in  1919. 

HERRING   AND   LOBSTER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  herring  industry,  prosecuted  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  coasts  and 
regarded  as  capable  of  enormous  expansion,  unfortunately  owing  to  various  causes, 
such  as  unsuitable  barrels,  inexperienced  packers,  and  indifference  in  the  catch  and 
curing,  resulted  in  seriously  damaging  the  credit  of  the  Newfoundland  product  and  in 
bringing  about  a  disastrous  cut  in  prices — a  condition  accentuated  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  the  previous  years,  packers  opened  the  season  of 
1919  by  paying  as  high  as  $14  a  barrel  for  herring  as  taken  from  the  nets,  and  charg- 
ing proportionately  increased  rates  for  it  when  barrelled,  the  demand  being  $30  a 
barrel. 

The  foreign  market  refused  to  absorb  the  fish  at  the  increased  prices,  and  stocks 
are  said  to  be  still  held  in  Newfoundland  and  New  York  selling  slowly  at  $10  a  barrel. 

The  exports  of  herring  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  were  212,345 
barrels,  valued  at  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  216,058 
barrels  valued  at  $2,075,202  for  1918. 

The  lobster  catch  was  not  as  large  as  in  1918.,  but  the  product  brought  the  highest 
price  on  record,  namely,  $34.50  a  case  of  48  one-pound  tins,  the  exports  being: — ■ 

Cases.  Value. 

1918    8,279  $170,737 

1919    4,494  102,334 

The  large  export  in  1918  is  partly  attributed  to  stocks  held  over  from  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war  being  put  into  consumption  at  a  low  price.  The  opening  price  in 
1919  was  only  $22  a  case,  but  increased  to  $34.50. 
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AClilCl  I  I  I  UK. 

C  i  climatic  conditions  prevailing  only  permit  the  growth  of  vegetables  such  as 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.,  hay,  oats  and  small  fruits,  while  wheat  and  corn  can- 
not he  grown  commercially.  In  tin*  aggregate,  however,  farm  and  garden  products 
amount  to  B  substantial  valuation,  fanning  being  regarded  locally  as  the  second 
industry  in  point  of  value. 

PULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  important  sub- 
\  industries  with  an  establishment  at  Bishops  Falls  producing  about  one  hundred 
•'  pulpwood  B  day,  and  one  a1  Grand  Falls  operated  by  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
en1  Company  turning  out  about  200  tons  of  newsprint  paper  daily,  and 
resulting  in  affording  employment  for  many  of  the  people.    The  latter  town  is  rapidly 
forging  ahead  to  a  position  whore  it  will  probably  be  the  second  town  in  the  island. 
Its  pr  pulatioD  is  said  to  be  about  3,500,  and  plans  are  being  matured  for  a 

substantia]  enlargement  of  the  plant  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  paper  and  the  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  it. 

'  '    rations  were  begun  las1  summer  by  a  Norwegian  company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pulp  and  paper  plant  on  the  Gander  river  which,  though  not  of  the  magni- 
£  the  establishment  at  Grand  Falls,  is  designed  to  be  of  large  proportions. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  7,151  tons  of  pulpwood  valued  at  $475,178  were  exported, 
1  LI"-"  tons  valued  at  $404,449  in  1917-1&    Exports  of  paper  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  were  22,819  tons  at  $1,545,344,  and  34,0'60  valued  at  $2,302,245. 

i  nts  of  paper  were  made  to  Australia  and  South  America  with  favourable 
results,  and  should  not  the  requirements  of  nearer  markets  be  sufficient  to  absorb 
it  put  it  is  thought  increased  trade  could  probably  be  developed  with  the  more 
remote  countries. 

MINING. 

Aiming  :-  almost  entirely  confined  to  operations  at  Bell  Island,  the  total  exports 
of  ore  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  being: — 

Tons.  Value. 

19  IS   731,080  $8>04,188 

1919   T09.338  780,271 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  was  fairly  active  during  the  war,  though  not  on  a 
A  Norwegian  company  operating  at  Harbour  Grace  went  into  liquida- 
.  while  other  plants  anticipating  a  fall  in  prices  through  the  belief  that  business 
erdone,  reduced  operations.    Marine  underwriters  recorded  a  disastrous 
year  for  Newfoundland  sailing  vessels,  the  losses  of  foreign  and  local  vessels  numbered 
more  than  130,  exceeding  anything  in  previous  years.    It  is  said  that  the  tendency  in 
future  will  likely  be  for  the  production  of  smaller  vessels,  it  being  alleged  that  the 
timber  available  is  not  suitable  for  vessels  of  more  than  150  tons. 

TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES. 

Transportation  was  retarded  by  the  shortage  of  sea  tonnage  and  the  run-down 
condition  of  the  railroad  system  which  had  been  overworked  and  under-repaired  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war.  The  volume  of  freight  carried  by  the  Eeid  Newfoundland 
Company's  railroad  and  steamships  far  exceeded  that  of  previous,  years. 

The  steamship  service  with  the  outside  world  showed  some  improvement  during 
*he  year.  The  Furness-Withy  Company  resumed  regular  sailings  between  Liverpool, 
Halifax  and  St.  John's,  and  return,  and  an  excellent  passenger  and  freight  steamer 
has  been  put  on  the  New  York,  Halifax  and  St.  John's  route  by  the  Red  Cross  Line, 
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while  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  has  established  an  efficient 
line  of  freight  steamers  on  the  Montreal-St.  John's,  Nfld.,  route  which  calls  at 
Gulf  ports  for  freight  offering,  and  the  steamer  Sable  Z.,  Farquhar  and  Company, 
performs  a  weekly  passenger  and  freight  service  between  North  Sydney  and  St. 
John's.  The  Xova  Scotia  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  have  two  steamers  running 
between  Boston,  Halifax  and  St.  John's.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  latter  company 
to  put  two  passenger  and  freight  steamers  on  this  route  next  season,  accommodating 
about  200  passengers,  and  a  steamer  from  Halifax  to  develop  Canadian  trade  in  flour 
and  other  Canadian  manufactures  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Messrs.  A.  E. 
Hickman  Company,  Limited,  St.  John's,  are  the  agents  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Steam- 
ships, Limited. 

TRADE  DEPRESSION. 

There  is  a  marked  depression  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  learned  the  outlook  for  improvement  in  the  near  future  is  by  no  means 
bright.  Merchants  claim  they  are  overstocked  with  goods,  and  in  consequence  many 
commercial  travelling  men  sua  <vded  in  securing  only  a  few  small  orders,  while  others 
have  failed  to  effect  any  sales. 


ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  the  most  easterly  city  in  America,  1,691 
miles  from  Cape  Clear  (Ireland)  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Avalon.  The  city  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  colony  but  the  centre  of 
all  the  business  and  financial  interests  of  the  island  and  Labrador.  The  harbour  is 
completely  landlocked,  and  is  entered  by  a  short  passage  known  as  "The  Narrows,'1 
between  high  beetling  cliffs.  The  city  practically  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  the 
island,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  seal  and  whale  fisheries.  Well  equipped  steamers 
connect  St.  John's  with  the  outports  and  with  overseas  markets.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  duties  paid  and  revenues  of  the  island  are  collected  in  St.  John's,  Population 
(1918)  34,045. 

THE  ENGLISH  HOP  CROP. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  England,  September  8,  1920. — According  to  the  annual  report  custom- 
arily published  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  H.  Le  May,  of  London,  the  coming  hop  crop, 
after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  has  been  successfully  freed  of  the  aphis 
blight  which  at  one  time  attacked  it  so  persistently,  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  week 
of  July  and  the  first  week  of  August  having  aided  the  vigorous  efforts  of  hop  growers 
to  destroy  the  pest. 

The  result  is  that  the  hops  have  latterly  come  through  well,  and  in  most  gardens 
the  cones  are  now  well  developed  and  the  plantations  present  a  most  luxurious  appear- 
ance. 

The  south  of  England  will  grow  more  hops  than  last  year,  but  in  Worcestershire 
and  Herefordshire,  where  damage  from  blight  lias  been  sustained,  the  vine  lias  suffered, 
and  the  crop  in  these  counties  is  likely  to  turn  out  less. 

Messrs.  Le  May  think,  however,  that  they  can  safely  prophesy  that  the  total 
English  crop  will  be  10  per  cent  more  than  that  of  last  year,  but  in  offering  this  satis- 
factory opinion  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  increased  prices  of 
materials  and  labour,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  no  less  than  30  per  cent  above  that 
of  last  year. 
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According  to  the  latest  returns,  tlu1  acreage  of  hops  in  England  is  now  20,760 
bcree,  which  is  an  increase  of  4,010  acres  over  last  year;  but  of  course  this  new 
ge  will  produce  very  few  hops. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  of  United  Kingdom  brewers  call  for  an 
acreage  of  at  least  40.000. 

While  Messrs.  Le  May  express  the  pious  wish  that  English  hop  growers  will  be 
able  to  Mtisfv  this  demand,  so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  import  hops  from  other 
countries,  it  would  appear,  unless  the  yield  is  a  bumper  one,  that  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  home-grown  hops. 


CANADIAN  FLAX-SEED  IMPORTATION  INTO  IRELAND. 

Governmental  Flax  Control  Removed  in  Ireland,  September  1. 

Tkaok  Commissions  J.  Vernon  MoKenzie. 

Dublin,  September  6. — After  a  week's  tour  of  inspection  through  Ireland,  visiting 
jularly  the  importers  of  flax-seed  and  also  the  growers  and  flax  growing  territories 
easy  reach  of  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Cork,  three  facts  of  prime  interest  to 
Canadian  flax  seed  growers  and  exporters  stand  out: 

1.  Canadian  fibre  flax  seed  has  within  the  past  few  years  gained  many  friends 

he  merchants,  growers,  and  the  technical  governmental  agricultural  authori- 
I) u hi  in.    In  1918  the  governmental  figures  showing  direct  trade  between 
I        lian  porta  and  Ireland  do  not  differentiate  between  fibre  seed  and  linseed,  but  it 
thai  the  great  bulk  consisted  of  the  former  variety;  the  value  of  the  trade 
-  E91,520.    In  1919  the  flax-seed  exportation  (direct)  from  Canada  to  Ireland  had 
grown  almost  fourfold,  totalling  £339,289. 

Irish  growers  have  come  to  appreciate  the  particular  qualities  found  in  Canadian 
ed,  and  in  the  import  merchants,  Canadian  seed  has  also  found  warm  advocates. 
3  of  tanners  who  formerly  would  accept  only  Dutch,  Blue  Flower,  are  now 
g  Canadian  seed.    One  importer — one  of  the  largest — has  expressed  the 
i  pinion  that  ''Canadian  seed  will  ultimately  push  the  Dutch  off  the  Irish  market." 

merchanl  said,  "I  believe  Canadian  seed  will  knock  other  kinds,  including 
Dutch,  'sky  high.' " 

2.  Disastrous  results  will  follow — in  fact  have  already  followed, — if  Canadian 
seeds,  other  than  Government  inspected  and  graded  No.  1,  are  permitted  to  be 

Practically  100  per  cent  of  the  trouble  caused  through  the  past  season  by 
I  anadian  seeds  has  been  traced  to  varieties  which  were  sent  into  Ireland  without 
the  Government  grading  and  inspection.  The  appreciation  of  the  Government 
certificate  for  Ontario  fibre  flax-seed  is  such  that  all  importers  and  a  number  of  growers 
circularised  by  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion  pointing  out  to  them  the  importance  of  this  certificate  and  the  merits  of  this  seed, 
and  giving  an  illustration  of  the  printing  in  red  letters  on  each  sack. 

3.  Canadian  growers  will  not  get  the  prices  in  Ireland  that  were  obtained  last 
year,  when  there  was  an  average  of  about  £9  10s.  per  bag,  and  there  were  instances 
where  the  price  was  even  two  or  three  pounds  higher.  At  this  period  of  writing,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  at  what  price  the  market  will  open,  but  latest  advices  from  Holland 
lead  various  merchants,  particularly  those  in  Belfast,  to  estimate  the  opening  market 
at  from  £3  13s.  to  £4  10s.  Only  one  importer  believes  that  the  opening  price  may  be 
as  high  as  £5  10s. 

SOME  BELFAST  IMPORTERS''  OPINIONS. 

The  reason  that  the  top  prices  of  last  year  will  not  be  realized  this  year  in  Ireland 
is  that  there  will  be  immensely  more  seed  on  the  market.  Little  is  known  here  yet  of 
the  quantities  which  may  be  expected  from  Japan,  but  it  is  understood  that  there 
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is  a  great  deal  more  to  come  from  Russia  than  was  hitherto  expected.  One  prominent 
buyer  is  now  at  Riga,  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  large  amount  of  seed  will  be  avail- 
able for  sending  to  Ireland  from  this  port. 

The  technical  authorities,  as  well  as  importers,  inform  me  that  one  thing  which 
will  continue  to  militate  against  the  success  in  this  market  this  year  of  the  Dutch  seed 
is  that  the  Government  of  Holland  is  not  able  to  certify  whether  the  seed  being  sent 
out  of  that  country  is  a  White  or  a  Blue  variety.  As  each  seed  has  its  particular  locali- 
ties and  soils,  where  it  has  been  proving  to  be  better  than  the  other,  it  will  be  readily 
recognized  that  this  will  be  unfortunate  for  the  exporters  of  Holland,  but  should 
react  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  Canadian  exporters. 

With  these  large  stocks  available  in  the  world,  it  is  readily  seen  why  the  price 
will  be  less  than  half  of  what  was  obtained  last  year. 

RAPID  DETERIORATION  OF  FLAX-SEED. 

Canadian  growers  and  exporters  probably  are  aware  that  seed  will  deteriorate 
very  rapidly  in  Ireland,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  while  in  store  between  period 
of  arrival  in  Ireland  from  the  Canadian  carrying  ship  and  the  period  of  sowing.  Of 
course,  since  this  is  quite  generally  recognized,  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  comes  for- 
ward during  January  and  February,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  once  more 
impress  this  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  furthering  this  trade. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  the  favour  which  Canadian  seed  has  met 
with,  and  to  find  what  warm  friends  it  has  acquired  in  the  flax-seed  import  merchants, 
most  of  whom  are  of  course  located  in  Belfast,  though  there  are  some  in  Cork  and 
one  or  two  other  places.  In  this,  or  other  recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  those  inter- 
ested will  find  a  number  of  inquiries  from  merchants  who  desire  to  make  direct  con- 
nections with  Canada.  In  some  cases  last  year  merchants  who  had  clients  for  Cana- 
dian flax-sded  were  put  to  the  necessity  of  buying  through  an  intermediary  Irish  firm, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  contract  for  direct  supplies;  these  mer- 
chants naturally  hope  hereafter  to  buy  direct.  Several  firms  to  whom  I  showed  a 
report  on  flax-seed  acreage  and  conditions  in  general  throughout  Ontario,  as  regards 
growing  and  quality,  were  so  definitely  interested  in  the  details  that  they  asked  for 
a  copy. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INSPECTING  AND  GRADING. 

Two  or  three  Belfast  merchants  called  my  attention  to  a  complaint  which  they 
have  had  against  Canadian  seed.  In  a  very  fractional  number  of  cases,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  particular  locality  where  the  seed  was  sown  did  not  suit  the  Canadian 
variety.  In  one  instance  which  was  shown  to  me,  Canadian  seed — apparently  from 
similar  bags  and  of  similar  quality — was  sown  in  adjacent  fields;  one  field  gave  evidence 
of  producing  a  beautiful  crop  while  the  other  was  very  uneven  and  patchy.  The  only 
explanation  this  farmer  could  give  was  that  he  had  been  raising  crops  too  often  on 
the  field  which  showed  unsatisfactory  results. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  reported  where  Canadian  seed  has  not  given 
satisfaction,  and  as  I  have  intimated  above,  this  unsatisfactory  seed  is  almost  invar- 
iably that  which  has  been  sent  over  without  passing  through  Government  inspection 
and  grading.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point.  One  importer 
showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  recently  received  from  a  shipper  client  of  his  in 
Canada  stating  that  grading  and  inspection  were  not  going  to  be  made  compulsory 
this  year.    It  was  with  great  regret  that  this  information  was  received. 

One  importer  to  whom  I  talked  at  some  length  had  contracted  for  1,000  bags,  and 
in  sending  forward  his  letter  of  credit  to  Canada  he  made  it  a  stipulation  that  the 
money  could  not  be  obtained  until  the  grower  had  furnished  his  bankers  with  a  certi- 
ficate showing  that  the  seed  was  of  the  fibre  variety  and  graded  and  inspected  No.  1 
by  the  Government.  This  action  saved  him  some  thousands  of  pounds,  as  a  portion  of 
the  shipment  which  he  received  proved  to  be  very  inferior  quality  seed. 
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\  ther  :imp  Tier  contracted  for  1,000  bags  and  received  only  500.  As  he  had 
tra  ted  to  deliver  to  various  growers  here  t  ho  entire  L,000  bags,  he  was  put  to  the 
--  tj  if  going  into  the  open  market  and  procuring  the  500  bags  in  which  his  own 
supply  was  deficient.  Ee  made  every  efforl  to  obtain  the  additional  500  from  Canada, 
but  «'n  account  of  the  acute  shortage  was  aol  able  to  obtain  it  from  any  other  shipper, 
and  tlif  man  from  whom  he  made  his  contract  proved  entirely  unable  to  live  up  to  it. 
Legal  action  in  this  case  may  ho  initiated,  and  it  is  a  regrettable  circumstance  which 
rends  to  give  a  "black  eye"  to  Canadian  export  trade. 

Till'.  IKIS1I   LAW  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

A  flax  merchanl  selling  seed  in  Ireland  need  not  be  responsible,  according  to  the 
i  i  i\       law,  for  the  germination  of  the  ll ax-seed  which  he  sells.    The  germination 
liiav  show  50  per  cent  or  Do  per  cent  results,  but  in  any  case  the  grower  who  meets  with 
success  has  do  "come-back."  on  the  merchant  with  whom  he  deals,  but — and  this 
is  a  mosl  important  poinl  for  Canadian  growers  and  exporters — the  merchant  must 
3ible  whether  the  seed  will  produce  seed  flax  or  fibre  flax,  and  if  the  farmer 
should  find  when  the  season's  crop  comes  to  maturity  that  it  is  a  field  of  seed  flax 
and  nol  fibre  flax,  then  the  merchant  may  be  held  liable  for  heavy  damages.  Last 
year  the  authorities  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
d  sold  a  Large  quantity  of  seed  under  its  jurisdiction  and  through  a  leading 
pchant.    A  considerable  quantity  of  this  was  1918  Canadian  seed,  and  of  the 
complaints  which  the  Government  has  already  investigated,  it  has  been  found  that 
7:2  cases  show  that  seed  was  seed  flax  and  not  fibre  flax. 

A  number  of  cases  of  the  1919  seed  have  also  been  investigated,  and  they  also 
3i  -  of  -cod  flax.    This  has  "let  in"  the  Irish  Government  rather  seriously,  as 
to  admit  the  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for  these  unfortunate  and 
ma  cases.    An  investigation  shows  that  in  every  one  of  the  cases  the  seed  had 
inspected  or  graded  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  also  that  prac- 
tically all  this  seed  was  forwarded  to  Ireland  by  one  Canadian  shipper.    I  have  before 
ae  specific  investigation  made  by  a  grower  at  Lisnagreew,  Creag- 
(    -     hlayncy.    Michael  Farnon  reported  that  the  results  of  his  crop  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  report  furnished  me  says: — 

"  The  Department's  Chief  Flax  Inspector  examined  the  crop  and  reported  that 
satisfied  that  it  was  of  a  seed  variety.    The  bag  which  contained  the  seed 
in  question  was  branded:    'Canadian  Dutch  Flaxseed,  guaranteed  growth  of  1919.' 

re  the  brand,  and  the  name  of  an  Ontario  shipper."    A  chief  member  of  the 
Q  ivernment  Department  of  Agriculture  informs  me  that  from  the  dis- 
>f  the  seed  sent  to  Ireland  from  this  one  Canadian  shipper  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  paid  out  or  agreed  to  pay  out  between  £3,000  and  £4,000 — estimating 
it  at  approximately  £16  per  acre. 

Another  and  more  extensive  and  detailed  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  being  for- 
"'••ird'-d  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  this  report,,  gives  a  number 
of  specific  instances  of  unsatisfactory  results.  The  Department  inspector  states  that 
there  was  nothing  about  the  appearance  of  either  of  the  two  samples  tested  to  indicate 
that  the  seed  was  inferior.  But  one  sample  showed  a  germination  of  only  56  per 
cent :  a  purity  of  95-6  per  cent;  and  a  weight  per  1,000  seeds  of  3-78  grms.  The  report 
furnished  me  concludes:  "The  Department  desire  to  point  out  that  the  defective 
ill  have  a  serious  effect  in  prejudicing  Irish  farmers  against  purchasing  Cana- 
dian seed  in  future  years." 

A~  there  are  between  40,000  and  60,000  flax  growers  in  Ireland,  the  size  and  impor- 
tance of  the  market  can  readily  be  realized.  Only  one  case  has  as  yet  arisen  where 
Government  inspected  and  graded  seed  is  claimed  to  have  given  trouble.  In  this  one 
ligation  has  shown  that  the  farmer  in  question  bought  only  half  a  bag. 
and  therefore  it  is  very  evident  that  since  he  did  not  buy  the  bag  in  its  original 
sealed  and  inspected  condition,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  he  received  it  as  it  was 
shipped  from  Canada. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  dated  September  17  has  been  received  from  the  Office  of 
the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool: — 

"  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Empress 
of  France,  Wealthy,  slack,  No.  2's,  86s.;  Alexander  No.  l's  80s.,  No.  2's  79s.;  other 
varieties,  No.  l's,  82s.,  No.  2's,  72s.  (tights);  best  slacks:  Alexander,  70s.  to  75s.; 
Duchess  No.  l's,  72s.,  No.  2's  65s.,  other  varieties,  No.  l's  75s.,  No  2's,  72s.;  Northstar 
No.  l's,  81s.;  other  slacks.:  Duchess  No.  l's  66s.  to  67s.,  No.  2's  51s.  to  56s.;  other 
varieties,  48s.  to  56s.;  840  cases  Spanish  apples,  5|  to  6d  per  lb." 

SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Under  date  of  September  21,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  London,  England,  cables: — 

"  Unchanged  large  crops  both  English  and  French  Red  Clover." 

Last  week's  seed  prices  in  London  were: — of  alsike,  42-9  cents  to  47-1  cents  per 
pound;  of  timothy,  17-1  cents  to  18-2  cents  per  pound,  and  of  red  clover,  nominal. 

Commenting  on  the  above  cable,  Mr.  Grant  S.  Peart,  Chief,  Markets  Intelligence 
Seed  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes:  "Large  crops  of  English  and 
French  red  clover  seed  are  having  a  tendency  to  limit  buying  on  the  London  market. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  values  of  clover  and  timothy  seed  at  London  and 
Toledo  are  about  50  per  cent  of  those  that  prevailed  one  year  ago.  We  believe  this 
situation  largely  due  to  heavy  crop  prospects  in  Continental  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles." 

EGYPTIAN  EGGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

On  September  7,  the  British  Minister  of  Food  issued  the  following  notice  regard- 
ing Egyptian  eggs:  In  order  to  restore  normal  conditions  of  trading  it  is  hoped  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  effecting  Government  purchases  of  Egyptian  eggs  during  the 
coming  season.  Free  import  of  these  eggs  will  be  permitted  with  such  restrictions  as 
to  price  as  will  ensure  that  the  retail  price  will  not  exceed  3s.  a  dozen. 

INDIA'S  NEED  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  NECESSITIES. 

India's  steady  advancement  in  intensive  agricultural  cultivation  has  introduced 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  special  grade  of  seed,  and  modem  agricultural  machinery 
at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate,  and  the  need,  especially  in  western  India,  for  a  firm 
specializing  in  the  necessities  for  agricultural  development  has  recently  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  Union  Agency.  This  agency,  according  to  an  issue  of 
Commerce,  will  specially  promote  the  importation  of  agricultural  machinery,  fer- 
tilizers, and  agricultural  seeds. 

SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAMME  OF  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA  REVISED. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Consul  General  George  H.  Scidmore,  of  Yoko- 
hama, published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  it  is  reported  that  the 
shipbuilding  programme  of  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  which  called  for  the  construction 
of  500,000  tons  in  five  years  has  been  revised  owing  to  the  recent  depression  in  the 
shipbuilding  business.  Orders  have  already  been  placed  for  some  100,000  tons  with 
Japanese  and  British  dockyards.  The  decision  is  to  suspend  shipbuilding  from  the  next 
financial  year. 
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AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH  TRADE  RETURNS,  1919-20. 

Tumm:  Com  missioned  D.  IT.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  August  !!>i!0. — The  preliminary  returns  (subject  to  revision)  of 
.1  t null*  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  show  a  slight 
0  infraction  In  the  value  of  the  imports  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
ezp  rts.  During  the  war  ymrs  of  11)15-1(1  to  1017-18,  inclusive,  information  relative 
to  the  movements  of  specie  and  bullion  were  withheld  from  publication.  Therefore 
for  the  years  quoted  the  comparative  figures  submitted  in  subsequent  paragraphs  are 

I  upon  import-  and  exports  of  merchandise  only.  — 

The  total  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  thus: — 

1918-  19   £216,299,135 

1919-  20   246,021,422' 

Increase   £  29,722,287 


The  following  is  the  comparison  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years: — 

-{-Increase. 

1918-19.  1919-20.  — Decrease. 

Imports   £102,335,159        £  97,456,899        — £  4,878,26'0 

Exports   113,963,976         148,564,523        +  34,600,547 


COMMONWEALTH  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 


To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to 
June),  the  following  comparative  return  showing  increases  or  decreases  of  exports 
over  imports  is  submitted: — 

-(-Increase. 

Total  Imports.      Total  Exports.       — Decrease. 


1910-  11   £  64,171,784  £  73,399,537  +£  9,227,753 

1911-  12    73,124,989  81,586,546  +  8,461,557 

1912-  13    77,531,489  7'5,T65,546  —    1, 765,943 

1913-  14    82,417,907  84,827,496  +  2,409,589 

1914-  15    64,431,837  60,592,576  —  3,839,261 

5-16    *76,70S,159  *64,164,115  —  12,544,044 

116-17    *75,463,568i  *86, 020,439  +  10,'556,871 

19-17-18    *6-0,428,813  *75, 142,591  +  14,713,778 

1918-  19    102,335,159  113,963,976  +  11,628,817 

1919-  20    97,456,899  148,564,523  4-  51,107/624 


•  Excluding  gold  specie  and  bullion. 


TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED. 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  of  Australia  with  that  of  the  Dominion,  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years,  is  submitted  in  the  subjoined  schedule: — ■ 

Imports.            Exports.  Total  Trade. 

1918-19— Canada                             $   916,443,432    $1,259,93'5,28i5  $2,176,378,717 

1918-  19— Australia                                497,348,872         553,864,923  1,051,213,795 

1919-  20 — Canada                                1,064,516,169      1,286,658,709  2,351,174,709 

1919-20— Australia                                473,640,529         722/023,581  1,195,664,110 

<"  Australian  figures  converted  at  the  rate  of  $4-86  to  the  £.) 
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IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  imports  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products  in  the  fiscal  years  1918-19  and 
1919-20,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  tabulated  for  ready  reference  as 
follows : — 

-^-Increase. 


1918-19. 

1  O  1  G    9  A 

iy  ly-zu. 

— Decrease. 

£  665,568 

£  426,985 

— £ 

238,583 

119,'638 

+ 

67,937 

19,718 

29,595 

+ 

9,-877 

39,785 

117,562 

+ 

77,777 

,    ,  ,  6,103,876 

4,418,661 

— 

1,685,215 

Bags  and  sacks  

<3,934,542 

1,980,917 

— 

1,953,925 

Bark,  tanning-  

43,319 

34,363 

— 

8,966 

Boots'  and  shoes  

213,407 

267,836 

+ 

54,429 

199,953 

186,947 

— 

14.00& 

Calcium  carbide  

144,288 

121,13'0 

— ■ 

23,158 

Caramel  and  cocoa  butter  

87,611 

76,109 

— 

11, 5-0  2 

180' 

36,295 

+ 

36,115 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

393,835 

749,997 

+ 

356,162 

„  96,408 

146,385 

+ 

49,977 

2,756 

14,481 

+ 

11,725 

Copra  

.    .  .  799,<082 

1,118,196 

+ 

319,114 

Cordage  and  twines  

.    .  .  341.009 

216,699 

— 

124,310 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

.    .  .  3,652,827 

2,627,719 

— 

1/025,108 

.    .  .  493,949 

4  33,409 

— 

60,540 

Electrical  and  gas  appliances  

619,429 

639,077 

+ 

19,648 

.    .  .  612,216' 

631,189 

+ 

18,973 

rjfc.A   9.9  9 

O  C  9  KQZ. 
0  D  0, 0  0  0 

109,213 

9  0  0   9  O.A 

169,119 

1  >fii3  1  Q  fi 

99.9,  1  7Q 
Loo  ,  X  i  0 

69,9S3 

QA,K  QIC 

0  0  a  9  a  K 

+ 

638,347 

A  9  CQ  Q 

1  HiZ.  9  1  ,A 

+ 

132,615 

0  fiifi  c  9  1 

v  1 6  ,u  J.  U 

+ 

136,079 

C  9  KQ,A- 

994  7  o  ft 

+ 

181,202 

OA    A  94 

y  0  ,  u'o  0 

+ 

5,524 

7,r:  a  7  9 

90  9  9  R 

— 

46,136 

094  n  ^  7 

cor  7fifi 

— 

188,291 

7  4'fi7  7  flft 

fi  fi  4  0  9. 

7,401,207 

49Q  9ft1 

1  f)9ifi  ,t1  8 

+ 

597,317 

9  A   9.A  fi 

9  A  1  0  K 

— 

14,021 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  etc  

.    ,  .  555,332 

726,888 

+ 

170,656 

Pig  and  scrap  

9,755 

37,983 

+ 

28,228 

.    .  .  64,165 

204,150 

139,985 

Pipes  and  tubes  

890,592 

1,207,946 

+ 

317,353 

Plate  and  sheet  

.    ,  .  1,917,2151 

3,334,700 

+ 

1,417,449 

.    ,  ,  4.536 

37,011 

+ 

32,476 

Wire.  .  .  

516,260 

531,383 

+ 

15,123 

.   .  .  2,129,7'53 

1,57'4,429 

— ■ 

565,324 

.   .  .  561,635 

849,904 

+ 

29S.269 

737,425 

+ 

52,915 

9  9  fi  O  A  X  X 

A   9  fi.A  9  O  A 

+ 

991,325 

977  e.49 

1  OO   Q0  9 

j.  0  0, 0  y  0 

0  9  0    O  A  O 

1 6  b ,  v  4  y 

26  239' 

25,416 

0  99. 
820 

Metal  manufacturers    n  e  i 

3  834  679 

4, 47  8, '096 

_j_ 

64  3  416 

Milk  and  cream  

30,802 

'  4s!955 

4- 

1S153 

5 1,0  26 

4  2,248 

8.77S 

Motor  bodies  

106,696 

137,141 

+ 

30,445 

1,328,068 

2,443.191 

+ 

1,115,123 

,      ,  132,784 

282,727 

+ 

149,943 

Musical  instruments — 

.  .  .  321,260 

345,833 

+ 

24,673 

.   .  .  73,778 

81,90'6 

+ 

8,128 

.    .  .  43,576 

86,779 

+ 

43,203 

Oils- 

7'09,34  2 

791.517 

+ 

S2.175 

731.073 

329,3'09 

401,764 

Petroleum  spirit  

1,820,870 

2.434.874 

+ 

6 14, '00  4 

Other  

.    ,  .  838,364 

1.19S.637 

+ 

360,273 

315,482 

+ 

184,619 

Optical  instruments,  etc  

211,323 

306,470 

+ 

95,147 

119.173 

31,594 

Paints,  colours,  etc  

553,630 

458,837 

94,793 
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links  or  \i kkcii  wmsi:. 

— Con  f  in  net 

I 

+ 

Increase. 

Paper — 

1 9 1 S  - 1 9 . 

1919-20. 

— 

Decrease. 

£     15  4, 4  6* 

— 

£  174,7:5i5 

.  .    .  .  1,8*8,542 

1,417,977 

— 

470/56.5 

299,611 

— 

174,879 

....  997,991 

428,568 

— 

569,423 

Other  

r,:5  6,934 

— 

14  2,706 

Perfumerv  

  244,578 

303,122 

+ 

58,544 

248,663 

+ 

103,405 

Tickles  juuI  sauces  

123,8i83 

+ 

11,133 

Rubber  and  manufacturers  

..   ..  1,688,678 

1,442,239 

— 

246,439 

163/078 

+ 

85,112: 

Sausage  casings,  etc  

..    ..  120,186 

190/099 

+ 

69,913 

Skins  ami  hides  

....  696,583 

1,000,081 

+ 

303,498 

Soap  

124,578 

+ 

56,191 

Spices  

....  144,084 

223,161 

+ 

79,077 

994/017 

180,259 

Stationery  

.  .    .  .  1,173,999 

1,307,529 

+ 

133,530 

Stones  and  minerals  

..    ..  181,326 

187,0.32 

+ 

•5,706 

-4,359,109 

+ 

3,306,985 

  226,941 

217,998 

7,943 

Tea  

3,7'02,175 

+ 

1,747,519 

19,635,656 

— 

6,208,681 

2/522,693 

+ 

685,215 

Tobacco — 

Manufactured  

104,225 

— 

19,598 

Unmanufactured  

....  1,594,538 

1,313,477 

— 

281,061 

108,194 

+ 

16,676 

....  54,011 

93,566 

+ 

39,555 

Snuff  

1,635 

+ 

931 

Tools  of  trade  (not  machines)  .  . 

.  .   .  .  8'04,392 

868,353 

+ 

63,961 

  206,060 

464,709 

248,649 

1,374,612 

+ 

152,868 

Vehicles  and  parts,  n.e.i  

1,108,373 

+ 

396/057 

..    ..  294,911 

320,9*80 

+ 

26,069 

Wine,  sparkling  

....  16,226 

118,164 

+ 

101,938 

....  21,121 

49,172 

+ 

28/051 

W  n  n  H    m  annf stY*4*il  rp  q 

3^8  4  4  ft 

4'0  125 

Wood-pulp  

  49,993' 

57,263 

+ 

7^70' 

Yarn,  cotton  

....  184,436 

121.730 

62,706 

Wool  

..    ..  915,266 

647,652. 

267,614 

Other  

  145,397 

87,988 

57,409 

.....            2, 630, 205 

2,836,778 

+ 

206,i573 

Total  

..    ..  £102,335,159 

£97,456,899 

£4,878,260 

I  \  PORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  principal  exports  are  tabulated  thus: — 

+  Increase  t. 


1918-19. 

1919-20. 

•Decrease. 

£  149,789 

£  76,562 

Animal  foodstuffs,  n.e.i  

..    ..  380,772 

217,823 

162,949 

Animals,  live — 

Cattle  ;  

31,801 

+ 

24,861 

167,777 

21,577 

....  39,783 

64,142 

+ 

24,359 

Other  

7/066 

-U 

4,479 

Animal  substances,  n.e.i  

..   ..  179,398 

599,670 

+ 

420,272' 

.  .   .  .  567,695 

552,291 

15,404 

....  14,675 

48,746 

+ 

34/071 

Beverages,  n.e.i  

....  87,728 

110,151 

+ 

22,423 

..   ..  374,142' 

313,727 

60,415 

..    ..  3'5'0,300 

837,320 

+ 

487,020 

Butter  

....  3,193/0'86 

3,301,695 

+ 

108,609 

....  118,855 

378/662 

+ 

259,807 

Coal  

.  .    .  .  387,422 

848,954 

+ 

461/532 

....  487,090 

546,914 

+ 

59,824 

.  .   .  .  647/828 

•508,0'S4 

139,744 

.  .    .  .  87,038 

156,711 

+ 

69,673 

Fertilizers — 

.  .    .  .  350,098 

226,289 

123,809 

....  95,623 

67,288 

28,335 

Other  

....  39,156 

223/591 

+ 

184,435 
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EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE.  Continued. 


-{-Increase. 

Fruits,  dried — 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

■Decrease. 

£  246,382 

£  146,056 

Raisins  

..  95,523 

363,527 

4- 

268,0-04 

Other  

37,502 

19^689 

..    ..  188,382 

467,134 

+ 

278,752 

Gold  and  silver  

..  9,190,153 

5,405,619 

3,784,534 

Grain,  unprepared — 

.  .   .  .          11,334, 65-5 

22,598,633 

4- 

11,233,978 

Other  

577,844 

362,814 

Grain,  prepared — 

..   ..  5,818,824 

8,906,973 

3,088,149 

Rice  

..    ..  166,147 

113,214 

52,933 

Other  

....  362,577 

318,3681 

44,2-09 

..    ..  1,847,970 

1,222,-537 

625,433 

....  89,975 

138,327 

+ 

48,352 

Leather  and  manufactures  

....  2,197,219 

2,457,268 

+ 

260,049 

....  493,0-06 

430,924 

62,082 

. .   . .  969,23-5 

976,803 

+ 

17,568 

Meats — 

Potted  or  concentrated  

....  356,924 

168,586 

188,338 

....  2,472,786 

2,479,248 

+ 

6,462 

..    ..  119,-029 

1,952,544 

+ 

533,515 

....  1,179,402 

3,83-0,020 

+ 

2-650,618 

Rabbits  and  hares  

.  .   .  .               30*8, 96'5 

762,936- 

+ 

453,971 

....  3,797,612 

2,804,088 

— 

993,524 

....  973,069 

941,967 

— 

31,102 

Oils- 

....  1,092,911 

1,606,999 

+ 

'513,989 

....  136,098 

185,196 

4- 

49,098 

.  .    .  .  83,796 

91,614 

+ 

7,998 

Other  

..    ..  470,626 

742,919 

271,393 

Ores  and1  metals — 

2  262  627 

2  7-6-5  563 

1 

i^ft9  Q9.fi 

284 

24-0,947 

43  586 

2  891  006 

2,6154,892 

236  114 

16,658 

1 

r 

16  658 

ingots 

9  68  0ifl5 

9-50,595 

17  410 

W/^ril  fx*  a  yy\ 

161  771 

1  °.fi  91 8 

9  A  C.£9 

429  474 

1  fifi  4  °.9, 

9C9  H41 

101  591 

80  846 

9ft  74^ 

OfVlPV  TYlPtfll<5 

162  95  0 

350,245 

_l_ 

1  87  9^^ 

Other  cone  en  trates 

235  220 

392,7i59 

_]_ 

67  -530 

Paints  3.nd  varnishes 

131  094 

242  185 

T 

111  AQ1 

1 1  i,uy  1 

62  667 

83  147 

T 

9  ft  4  Cft 

Pe&rlshell 

316  18  6 

467  0^0 

_1_ 

r 

lifvft  8fi4 
J.-0  U,o  D  *± 

Precious  stones 

150  718 

298,407 

1 

T 

147  fi8Q 

Rubber  and  manufactures 

224  196 

344,698 

1 

19ft  r.79 

Sandalwood 

1  38  94'?i 

267  359 

1  9  Q  414 

Skins  cattle 

^84  919 

1  R7  9  84  8 

+ 

1  ft  0  0  ^  0  ct 

**      rabbit  and  hare 

1  3 1  6  ^K'rt 

9.  679  49^ 

+ 

$i  sheep 

1941  113 

9  fift.f)  ^77 

C,C  ft    A  R  A 

boy,  4  b4 

u  other 

^fift  041 

9  671  7^1 

+ 

2,111,710 

Soap 

1  R4  8Q9 

9  9ifi  1  9.9 

+ 

61,240 

Snorip  hrnnr/p 

K  ft 

2,045 

+ 

1,99-5 

S  n  i  v  i  i  < 

1  f!,9  7rtS 

9  0  1  OCT 
16  1,0  5  < 

+ 

b-s ,  b  <  9 

Stationery 

111  619 

1  fift  Q  7  ft 

+ 

49,351 

Stones  and  minerals  n  e  i 

r;,4.  coo 

fi  Q  fi  ft  Q 
0  y ,  0  u  y 

+ 

15,016 

T;i  Mow 

9  17C  z.  o  c 

9  000  1  00 

+ 

796,542 

rF<  *a 

371,244 

+ 

234,436 

Textiles 

Q  0  1    9  9  A\ 

+ 

351.22S 

Ti  mber 

933  019 

COO  iQ  •?  O 
D£5,y  0<3 

+ 

290,920 

Vegetable  foodstuffs    n  e  i 

941  555 

1  1  ft  9  9  9  9 

+ 

160,667 

248,682 

+ 
+ 

57.S-56 

Vessels  transferred  

77:5, S86 

408,886 

234,217 

33,049 

S2.130 

+ 

32,154 

Wool- 

Greasy  

38,416,481 

+ 

6,936,491 

9,169,643 

1,181,910 

2,957,679 

+ 

2,022,467 

All  other  articles  

619,437 

+ 

42.S36 

Total  

£148,1594,5  23 

+  £ 

34,600,547 

i84 
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WMKUIW    IMI'nlM'S    AM)    lAl'OUTS,  1019-20. 

values  of  imports  in  L91Q-20  show  a  decrease  of  £4,878,260  as  compared 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  which — in  view  of  the  severe  drought  conditions  (now 
ended*  and  prolonged  shipping  strikes-   was  not  entirely  unexpected. 

W  ith  values  of  practically  all  oversea  goods  and  products  advancing,  combined 
with  the  heavy  ocean  freights,  the  importations  into  Australia  for  the  concurrent  fiscal 
year  indicate  a  -till  t Urt lur  contraction. 

Inversely,  the  aggregate  of  the  experts  from  Australia  (consisting  mainly  of 
vy  products')  in  1JUJI-20  easily  constituted  a  record,  and  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  no  less  than  634,600,547.  In  the  exports  were  included  accumulated 
•  wheat,  flour,  meats,  etc. — purchases  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
which  had  been  waiting  transportation  facilities. 

It  will  be  many  months  later  before  detailed  information  respecting  Australian 
trade  in  1919-20  will  bo  published.  Until  then  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  analysis 
of  importations  from  Canada  in  comparison  with  the  total  importations  into  the  Com- 
monwealth from  all  other  countries. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 
Trade  Conditions. 

Sydney,  August  19,  1920. — The  gloomy  business  outlook  of  a  few  months  ago  has 
gri  atly  changed  by  the  bounteous  rains  that  have  fallen  over  practically  the  whole 
of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  and  although  very  serious  stock  losses  have  been 
sustained,  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  country  are  so  wonderful  that  the  future  for 
1  rimary  producers  is  full  of  hope.  It  looks  as  if  high  oversea  prices  and  continued 
demand  should  rule  for  the  state's  primary  commodities  and  help  recoup  the  disastrous 
drought  losses  incurred. 

The  majority  of  importers  are  still  anxious  about  stocks,  which  are  light  and  well 
held  locally,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  imported  stocks  will  remain  light  for 
some  time,  the  prospect  of  possible  falling  prices  causing  importers  to  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  work  of  replenishment. 

Ports  of  Sydney  an  I  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney  continues  to  outgrow  its  wharfage  accommodation,  and  the  Harbour 
Trust  Commissioners,  impressed  by  that  fact,  have  in  view  a  scheme  which  contem- 
plates the  provision  of  a  large  amount  of  additional  accommodation  in  the  future. 
This  scheme  is  to  be  undertaken  in  stages  and  its  development  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  rate  of  increase  of  shipping  trading  to  the  port. 

In  the  year  1901  with  few  exceptions  the  wharves  of  Sydney  were  in  private 
hands,  and  owing  to  the  steep  nature  of  the  foreshores  access  was  in  most  cases  very 
difficult.  All  this  has  been  altered  and  communication  is  now  easy  and  convenient. 
In  the  year  before  mentioned  the  wharves  were  assumed  by  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust 
\t  £4,700,000,  and  since  that  date  an  additional  £4,000,000  has  been  spent  in 
new  wharves  and  reconstruction. 

The  port  of  Newcastle  is  to  have  better  provision  made  for  deep  sea  vessels,  which 
at  present  are  unable  to  load  to  their  full  capacity,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance.  At  present  the  bar's  mean  depth  is  24  feet  at  low  water, 
and  it  is  to  be  deepened  to  33  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tides  at  Newcastle  is  from 
4  to  6  feet,  and  when  the  proposed  work  i3  completed  the  port  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  largest  vessels  that  come  to  Australia. 
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Australian  Wheat-producing  Prospects. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  area  under  wheat  in  the  four  principal  wheat-produc- 
ing states  of  Australia  this  year  is  11,552,000  acres,  which  approaches  nearly  the  record. 
Only  on  one  occasion  previously  has  there  been  a  greater  area  under  wheat.  That 
was  in  1915-16  with  a  total  of  12,484,512  acres.  The  acreage  under  wheat  this  year 
in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  is  4,000,000  as  compared  with  2,410,000  acres  last 
year.  Owing  to  the  drought  last  year  the  yield  was  a  very  poor  one,  but  the  prospects 
for  the  coming  season  are  considered  to  be  exceedingly  favourable  and  there  is  every 
possibility  of  a  most  satisfactory  yield,  the  rainfall  for  the  last  few  months  having 
been  ample. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Government  representatives  it  was  decided  to  establish 
a  compulsory  pool  for  the  1920-21  crop  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  the  existing 
pool,  and  the  export  of  the  surplus  sales  and  the  shipping  of  the  wheat  will  be 
controlled  by  a  central  board.  It  was  further  decided  at  the  conference  that  each 
state  should  undertake  to  prohibit  and  take  steps  to  prevent  trading  in  wheat  within 
its  boundaries  and  to  legislate  accordingly.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  price  for 
local  consumption  should  be  calculated  from  time  to  time  on  the  average  prices  ruling 
overseas,  having  regard  to  the  quantity  involved. 


The  exports  of  Papua  for  the  year  1919-20  show  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per 
cent  over  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  seamen's  strike  cut  off  communication 
with  Australia  for  nearly  three  months.  The  figures  show  a  total  of  £269,000  against 
£176,000  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase  is  entirely  due  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment, copra  showing  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  rubber  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  Papua's  gold  and  copper 
mines,  the  outlook  for  which  is  stated  to  be  excellent. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  with  the  British  Government  for  a 
thorough  test  of  Papua's  oil-bearing  resources,  operations  are  now  in  progress  with 
that  end  in  view. 


Prices  of  meat  were  last  month  95.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  July,  1914.  Other 
food  and  groceries  were  96.2  per  cent  higher,  and  the  prices  for  the  two  combined 
were  96-1  per  cent  higher.  The  prices  of  meat  were  8-2  per  cent  higher  than  in  June. 
Other  food  and  groceries  were  0.7  per  cent  higher,  and  the  two  combined  were  2.6  per 
cent  higher. 


Statistics  which  complete  the  record  for  1919-20  of  imports  into  Sydney  have 
been  compiled  by  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust.  In  aggregate  tonnage  there  has  been 
increased  business,  but  contraction  in  both  quantity  and  value  of  overseas  importa- 
tions is  disclosed. 


Progress  of  Papua  (New  Guinea). 


Cost  of  Food  in  New  South  Wales. 


Imports  into  Sydney,  Year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


OVERSEAS. 


Year  ended. 
1920..  .. 
1919..  .. 


Tons. 
969.714 
1,145,229 


Value. 
£41,640,129 
41.802.85S 


l\  IT.HSTATK. 


Year  ended. 
1920..  .. 


Tons. 
794,258 


Value. 
£21.939,771 
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The  figures  for  the  two  periods  of  goods  imported  from  other  parts  of  this  state 

into  Sydney  were: — 

L9M   1.663,514  tons.        1919   l,549v2>&6i  tons. 

The  contraction  in  inwards  business  from  overseas  countries  was  equal  to  about 
15|  i»er  cent 

Fish  Industry  at  Norfolk  Island. 

Ar  Norfolk  [eland,  which  is  a  dependency  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
ituated  in  the  Pacific  900  miles  northeast  of  Sydney,  large  quantities  of  excellent 
sea  fish  are  available,  but  as  the  island  is  small  the  service  is  necessarily  a  restricted 
one,  the  only  service  available  being  a  monthly  call  by  steamers  trading  to  the  South 
Sea  I -lands. 

1     encourage  the  development  of  the  fish  industry  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
granted  an  annuity  of  £1,000  for  three  years  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 
A  further  two  pence  per  pound  will  be  allowed  on  all  fish  preserved  for  export. 

High  Price  of  Stock  in  New  South  Wales. 

I  breaking  of  the  long  drought  has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  conditions 
ing  upon  the  stock  markets  of  the  State.  Store  stock  is  now  bringing  greatly 
enhanced  prices  in  every  country  centre  and  at  Sydney,  where  supplies  have  fallen  off 
heavily  with  ea<-h  successive  offering.  Only  the  release  of  large  quantities  of  cold- 
stored  m»  at  has  kept  the  price  of  mutton  and  beef  soaring  higher  than  ever.  A 
bullock  wa?  recently  sold  for  butchering  purposes  at  £70,  its  weight  being  estimated 
al  L,350  pounds.  Heavy  -dieep  for  consumption  have  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  £5 
to  £7. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales. 

As  at  present  arranged,  wool  sales  by  public  auction  as  in  pre-war  times  will  com- 
Sydney  on  1st  October.    Shearing,  however,  which  usually  commences  about 
•  July,  has  been  considerably  delayed  owing  to  the  shearers'  demand  for  higher 
_  3,  and  consequently  the  arrival  of  wool  at  Sydney  has  been  very  much  delayed, 
h  the  meantime  private  sales  have  been  made  and  a  parcel  of  300  bales  of  scoured 
extra  super-combing  merino  wool  was  recently  sold  to  American  buyers  at  5s.  3d.  per 
.  this  price  being  45  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  secured  under  the  British 
ent's  purchase  scheme.    The  sale  quoted  shows  that  buyers  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  pay  big  figures  for  free  wools  of  attractive  quality. 

New  Industries  in  New  South  Wales. 

During  the  war  Australia  added  very  materially  to  her  industries,  and  as  far  as 
the  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  concerned  many  important  factories  have  been 

established. 

Within  the  last  year  a  nail  factory  has  been  established  at  Newcastle  (60  miles 
from  Sydney),  adjacent  to  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  steel  works,  from 
which  supplies  of  wire  are  obtained.  Six  hundred  men  are  employed  and  the  works 
are  capable  of  turning  out  230  tons  per  day.  At  Orange,  where  a  small  mill  has  been 
established  for  some  time  manufacturing  woollen  goods,  an  extension  of  the  works  is 
now  taking  place  and  the  plant  wTill  be  capable  of  dealing  with  2,000,000  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  per  annum. 

Paper  Manufacture  in  New  South  Wales. 

Samples  of  mountain  ash  grown  in  this  State  having  been  sent  to  North  America 
for  a  trial  of  its  pulping  qualities,  and  having  been  favourably  reported  upon,  the 
Government  of  this  State  has  decided  to  establish  a  local  pulping  plant  to  try  out 
more  extensively  on  a  semi-commercial  basis  further  samples  of  mountain  ash,  which 
it  is  -rated  ha3  a  more  rapid  growth  than  spruce. 
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NO  MORE  SUGAR  FROM  CUBA  THIS  YEAR? 


Trade  Commsssoner  H.  A.  Chisholm. 


Havana,  September  4,  1920. — Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  existing  stocks 
of  raw  and  refined  sugars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  now  a  certainty 
that  the  world  cannot  count  on  any  appreciable  quantities  of  Cuban  sugars  until 
the  sugar  mills  commence  grinding  the  new  zafra  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year. 

The  stocks  of  raw  sugar  in  the  island  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  smaller  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  According  to  a  prominent  sugar  expert,  there  were 
383,888  tons  of  raw  sugar  on  the  island  on  August  1  of  this  year,  as  compared  with 
1,024,139  tons  on  the  same  date  of  1919,  and  719,703  in  1918.  This  means  that  even 
if  Cuba  has  to  sell  her  remaining  supplies,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
to  be  thrown  on  the  market  as  compared  with  former  years. 

But  Cuba  has  determined  that  she  is  not  going  to  sell  at  present  prices.  Cuban 
sugar  interests  have  watched  the  price  of  their  raw  sugars  gradually  subside  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  from  a  record  high  of  23  cents  a  pound  to  the  present  figure 
of  8  and  9  cents — and  that  after  supplies  had  been  held  back  for  a  price  of  25  or  30 
cents.  Many  sugar  holders  were  consequently  forced  to  unload  at  10  and  12  cents 
sugar  which  had  been  ground  when  the  raw  was  selling  at  18  and  20  cents.  This 
was  a  very  serious  matter  for  those  mill  owners  who  bought  their  cane  when  raw  sugar 
was  near  its  height,  because  the  colonas  or  plantation  owners  are  paid  for  their 
cane  according  to  the  ruling  prices  for  raw  sugar.  Thus  the  .eolono  who  brings  his 
cane  to  the  mill  when  raw  sugar  is  at  20  cents  gets  twice  as  much  for  his  cane  as  the 
eolono  who  has  his  cane  ground  when  the  market  price  stands  at  10'  cents.  The 
"  Asociacion  de  Macendados  y  Colonos "  (Association  of  Sugarmill  Owners  and 
Cane  Growers)  have  therefore  adopted  the  policy  that  at  the  present  level  no  Cuban 
sugars  shall  be  sold;  that  they  shall  simply  keep  out  of  the  market  until  such  time 
as  prices  stiffen.  The  result  is  that  at  the  time  of  writing  there  are  buyers  in  the 
market  for  Cubas  but  no  sellers.  For  several  days  there  has  been  an  absolute  dead- 
lock, but  at  the  moment  buyers  are  offering  slightly  higher  prices. 

The  fight  is  an  interesting  one,  with  the  buyers  showing  signs  of  weakening. 
The  Cuban  owners  and  growers  will  likely  have  no  financial  difficulty  in  holding 
300,000  tons  requiring  probably  less  than  $50,000,000  credit.  They  have  already 
received  this  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  sale  of  3,000,000  tons, 
and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  keep  their  small  remaining  surplus  off  the  market. 
Of  course,  other  world  influences  may  upset  all  calculations. 

The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of  sugar  exported  from  Cuba  tfor 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  Tt  will  bo  noted  that  Cuba's 
exports  of  sugar  to  Canada  in  1920  increased  tenfold  over  1919. 

The  writer  is  informed  that  Canadian  interests  are  in  the  market  for  several 
thousand  tons  of  Cuban  sugars  for  immediate  delivery,  but  that  they  are  finding 
no  offerings. 

Distribution  of  sugar  exported  from  Cuba  to  July  31 : — 


191S. 
Tons. 


1919. 
Tons. 


1920. 
Tons. 


United  States 


1.042.770 


1,24  5,580 


2.1S1.071 
152,452 

6152.995 


Canada 
Europe 
Mexico . 


7,028 
616.553 
15,020 


15,365 
4  9  6.204 


L\  170 


Total 


2,310,361 


2,457,149 


2,988,988 
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CUBAN  PURCHASERS  OF  RAILROAD  ROLLING  STOCK. 

TliADK  COMMISSIONER   II.  A.  Cl  1 1S1  IOLM  . 

Havana.  September  S,  IOlM).    There  arc  three  classes  of  purchasers  of  rolling 
Btook  in  Cuba.    First,  there  are  the  steam  railroads  for  the  public  service  which 
all  built  and  arc  controlled  by  private  capital.    The  two  leading  railroads 
[         are  the  CTnited  Railways  of  Havana,  serving  the  western  end  of 
nwl.  and  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company,  serving  the  eastern  end  of  the  island, 
i   railroad-  were  built  by  I>ritish  capital,  the  latter  being  the  original  Van 
ilway,  bu1  now  controlled  l»\   New  York  interests.    The  United  Kailways 
Havana,  w!.         eludes  several  subsidiary  roads,  is  still  controlled  from  London 
and  the  majority  of  its  senior  officers  are  British.    During  the  war  many  of  its 


Types  of  Cane  Cars  used  in  Cuba. 

otticers  were  American,  but  during  recent  months  several  British  engineers  and  rail- 
way officials  have  arrived  to  take  over  various  departments.    Mr.  Morson,  general 
tor  many  years,  has  been  superseded  by  Brigadier-General  Jack,  formerly 
director  of  British  railways  in  France. 

The  Havana  United  is  buying  large  quantities  of  rolling  stock  of  which  it  is 
in  need,  and  all  of  which  has  come  from  the  United  States.    General  Jack, 
however,  is  very  keen  to  give  British  manufacturers  every  opportunity  to  submit 
quotations  on  all  his  requirements. 

There  are  several  smaller  railroads  in  Cuba,  constructed  to  serve  isolated  por- 
tions of  the  island.    Most  of  these  are  standard  G.,  however. 

ere  are  the  electric  tram  lines  btiilt  for  passenger  traffic  in  the  leading 
ities  of  Cuba.     Most  of  these  are  naturally  comparatively  small  corporations,  as 
aly  city  in  Cuba  with  a  population  of  over  100,000.    The  United 
Railways  of  Havana  control  all  the  Havana  electric  properties  except  the  Havana 
Electric  Railway,  Light,  and  Power  Company. 

In  the  third  place,  quite  a  considerable  railway  mileage  is  owned  by  ingenios  or 
individual  sugar-mill  corporations.  Throughout  the  island  the  sugar-mill  owners  have 
laid  their  own  tracks  within  the  area  from  which  their  cane  is  derived.  Such  tracks 
are  built  primarily  for  conveying  the  cane  from  the  colonias  or  cane  plantations  to 
the  mills  to  be  ground.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  not  well  served  by  the  railway 
companies  the  mills  have  built  small  gauge  (3-foot)  roads.    For  the  most  part,  how- 
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ever,  the  cane  roads  are  standard  gauge  and  laid  to  connect  up  with  the  railways,  so 
that  rolling  stock  may  move  freely  over  all  lines.  All  the  narrow  gauge  cane  roads  buy 
their  own  rolling  stock.  Many  of  the  standard  gauge  cane  roads  have  been  using 
railway  rolling  stock.  Eecently  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  larger  sugar  mills  to 
buy  their  own  cane  cars  and  locomotives.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  sufficient  cars  from  the  railroads  for  moving  the  cane  to  the  mills,  and 
the  desire  of  the  mill-owners  to  be  independent  of  the  railroads. 

There  are  at  present  193  operating  sugar  mills  in  Cuba,  with  some  sixteen  or 
twenty  more  in  course  of  construction.  These  mills  vary  in  capacity  from  4,000  bags 
(a  bag  contains  320  pounds)  annually  to  700,000,  the  total  production  of  the  island 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30,000,000  bags  for  the  last  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  half  of  the  Cuban  sugar  mills  buy  their  own  rolling  stock.   The  track 


mileage  owned  by  a  single  mill  runs  from  60  kilometres  to  over  300  kilometres.  A 
prominent  engineer  recently  estimated  that  one  hundred  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  each 
operate  an  average  of  150  cane  cars  and  six  locomotives  and  laid  or  used  annually 
fifteen  kilometres  of  track.  This  estimate  would  mean  that  Cuban  sugar  mills  them- 
selves own  and  operate  a  minimum  of  15,000  cane  cars  and  600  locomotives. 

The  building  of  cane  cars  alone  for  Cuba  would  offer  a  splendid  market  for  the 
car  manufacturer.  The  attached  illustrations  show  the  types  of  cane  car  generally 
supplied  the  Cuban  sugar  mill  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

CUBAN  TARIFF  FAVOURS  AMERICAN  CARS. 

The  American  car  manufacturer,  however,  considers  that  he  need  never  fear 
competition  in  the  Cuban  market.  The  Cuban  customs  tariff  has  placed  a  heavy 
general  ad  valorem  rate  on  railroad  rolling  stock  of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  31-25 
per  cent.  The  American  manufacturer,  then,  gets  a  reduction  from  this  rate  of  20 
per  cent.  This  means  that  a  Canadian  car  would  pay  31-25  per  cent  duty  as  against 
only  25  per  cent  charged  the  American  car.  The  result  has  been  that  for  many  years 
American  rolling  stock  has  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Cuban  market,  although 
previous  to  the  war  'Cuba  imported  some  ten  per  cent  of  her  rolling  stock  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cuban  railways  with  particulars,  where  available,  of 
their  mileage,  rolling  stock,  management,  etc.: — 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS. 

United  Railways  of  Havana,  Limited  (681  miles),  4-84  G,  248  locomotives,  6,740 
cars;  Western  Railway  of  Havana  (147  miles),  4-8$  G.,  30  locomotives,  760  cars; 
Cuban  Central  Railways,  Ltd.  (340  miles),  4-8£  G.,  22  miles  3  G.,  98  locomotives,  3,725 
cars.  All  under  management  of  Brig.-Gcn.  Jack,  Central  Station,  Havana,  Cuba. 
C.  J.  Cater  'Scott,  chairman  of  board,  London,  England;  H.  Bellefeuille,  purchasing 
agent,  42  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Havana  Central  Railroad  Company  (68  miles),  4-8£  G.,  15  locomotives,  324  cars. 
Walter  E.  Ogilvie,  president,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City;  II.  Bellefeuille,  purchas- 
ing  agent,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Cuba  Northern  Railways  Company  (177  miles),  4-8$  G.,  43  locomotives,  1,075 
I       •      J,  M.  Tarafa,  president,  Havana;  II.  1!.  Snider,  general  manager,  Ciego 
de  Avila.  Cuba. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  (\unpanv  (7;>S  miles),  4-SA  (}.,  150  locomotives,  5,257  cars. 
1  L  rkin,  president,  52  William  St.,  New  York;  W.  F.  Lynch,  purchasing  agent,  52 
w  ■.  \>  \\  5Tork;  0.  R.  Hudson,  genera]  manager,  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

Cibara  ami  Holguin  Railroad  Company  (51  miles),  3  G.,  6  locomotives,  37  cars. 
Juan  A.  Angulo,  general  manager,  Gibara,  Cuba. 

Cuiantunamo  Railroad  Company  (78  miles),  4-8|  G.,  8  locomotives,  372  cars. 
W.  11    Ramsay,  general  manager,  Guant&namoj  Ernesto  Mendez,  purchasing  agent. 

Guantanamo  Railroad  (108)  miles),  4-8i  («.,  15  locomotives,  568  cars.  M.  H. 
Lewis,  president,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York;  C.  F.  Myers,  general  manager, 
Guantanamo. 

ELECTRIC  TRAM  LINES. 

Havana  Electric  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Insular  Eailway  Company, 
\  .  L,  Havana.    United  Railways  of  Havana,  Central  Station,  Havana,  Cuba, 
comprisi]  g  Havana  Terminal  Railroad,  Havana  Central  Eailroad,  Marianao  Eailway, 
rn   Railway  of  Havana   (partly  electrified).    Hershey  Eailroad,  Manzana  de 
.  Havana.    Cienfuegos-Palmira  Light  and  Power    Co.,    Cienfuegos,  Cuba, 
guey  Kleetrie  Railroad,  Camaguey,  Cuba.  Matanzas  Electric  Eailroad,  Matanzas, 
Cuba.    Cardi-nas  Kleetrie  Eailroad,  Cardenas,  Cuba.    Guantanamo  Electric  Eailway 
Company,  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

LIST  OF  CUBAN  SUGAR  MILLS. 

The  1  department  has  on  file  a  list  of  Cuban  sugar  mills,  a  copy  of  which  any  inter- 
ested person  may  have  on  application,  quoting  File  No.  17250. 


CANADIAN  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  BRAZIL  MARKET. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
A  ;-  :;  :',!.  Xcw  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
-  1  anadian  manufacturers  to  make  quotations  in  Canadian  dollars  rather  than 
V fv<  Xork  funds.    It  is  urged  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  at  the  present  time 
of  buying  from  countries  within  the  British  Empire  and  anything  that 
apression  that  Canada  is  subsidiary  to  the  United  States  is  injurious  to 
Canadian  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
in  Brazil,  advocates  quotations  in  New  York  funds  in  connection  with  Brazilian 
trade.    Mr.  Johnson's  statement  follows: 

I  Brazil  were  part  of  the  British  Empire  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia,  that  quotations  should  be  made  in 
Canadian  dollars,  but  the  objections  to  quotations  in  New  York  funds  do  not  appear 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  Brazil  and  other  non-British  countries. 

I  ;  the  letters  received  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 

inquiring  about  rates  of  exchange  between  Canada  and  Brazil,  and  how  the  exchange 
ffectfi  Canadian  exporters,  it  is  apparent  that  numbers  of  export  managers  are  not 
conversant  with  the  subject  of  foreign  exchange  as  it  affects  their  own  possible  trade 
with  this  country,  and  it  is  necessary  for  their  benefit  to  publish  once  more  information 
which  may  help  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

Some  exporters  appear  to  have  the  impression  that  in  quoting,  for  example,  $1,000 
rtain  goods,  owing  to  fluctuations  of  exchange  between  Canada  and  Brazil  they 
will  receive  not  $1,000,  but  some  amount  under  or  over  that  figure.  Such  is  not  the 
case.    A  sight  draft  for  $1,000  Canadian  currency,  drawn  on  the  importer  here,  will 
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yield  $1,000  at  the  exporter's  bank  in  Canada,  less  perhaps  the  collecting  bank's  com- 
mission, whatever  fluctuations  may  occur  in  the  exchange  rates  between  the  two 
countries.  The  exchange  rate  affects  the  importer  alone,  who  meets  the  draft  by 
paying  to  his  local  bank  the  equivalent  amount  in  local  currency  at  the  bank's  selling 
rate  for  bills  on  New  York,  less  the  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York.  All 
risk  is  borne  by  the  importer,  and  even  in  his  case,  by  previous  arrangement  with  his 
bank,  this  risk  is  also  eliminated  by  forward  exchange  contracts. 

There  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  market  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  on  Montreal,  or 
vice  versa,  for  bills  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  provide  direct  exchange  quotations  between 
Brazil  and  Canada.  Heretofore  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  been  small,  and 
all  such  trade  and  its  financing  has  passed  through  New  York.  To  arrive,  therefore, 
at  the  amount  of  local  currency  necessary  to  meet  a  Canadian  dollar  draft,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  banker  to  deduct  the  prevailing  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York. 
That  is,  if  a  sight  draft  for  $100  on  New  York  be  sold  for  Bs.  400$000  (400 
milreis)  and  the  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York  is  10  per  cent,  the 
banker  will  sell  a  sight  draft  in  Canadian  funds  for  Us.  360$000.  As  will  be  seen, 
from  this  standpoint  the  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  exchange  rate  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  extent  that  Canadian  funds  are  at  a  discount  in  the 
United  States  measures  the  advantage  that  Canadian  exporters  enjoy  in  this  market 
in  competition  with  United  States  exporters.  At  the  present  moment  that  advantage 
is  about  10  per  cent  and  has  been  as  high  recently  as  17  per  cent  or  more.  Information 
regarding  this  rate  is  of.  course  available  at  any  bank  in  Canada  from  day  to  day. 
This  margin  of  10  per  cent  or  more  may  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  Canadian  to 
undersell  his  American  competitor  in  Brazil;  or  to  exactly  meet  or  approach  his  price 
(to  the  buyer  here)  and  so  pay  or  help  to  pay  for  possible  higher  cost  of  production  in 
Canada.  Furthermore  it  enables  the  Canadian  company  who  can  manufacture  as  well 
and  cheaply  as  the  American,  not  only  to  undersell  the  latter  but  secure  a  greater  profit 
as  well. 

A  concrete  example  may  make  the  matter  more  clear.  The  rate  of  exchange  on 
New  York  to-day  for  the  sight  drafts  is  3$870  per  dollar  (3  milreis  and  870  reis  per 
dollar,  or  387$000l  to  $100),  and  the  Canadian  rate  on  New  York  is  about  $1.10  to 
the  dollar,  a  premium  on  American  funds  in  Canada  of  10  per  cent,  An  importer 
here  will  meet  to-day  a  Canadian  sight  draft  of  $1,000  by  paying  to  his  bank  the 
amount  of  local  currency  to  produce  $1,000  in  Canada — that  is,  3:870$  (3  contos 
870  milreis)  less  say  10  per  cent  corresponding  to  the  premium  on  United  States 
funds  in  Canada,  or  387$,'  making  3 :48<3$.  The  same  importer  to  meet  an  American 
sight  draft  for  $1,000  would  have  to  pay  3:870$.  The  difference  then  of  387$  in 
favour  of  the  Canadian  quotation,  the  equivalent  of  $100  or  10  per  cent,  is  a  sub- 
stantial one,  and  would  always  induce  a  buyer  here  to  place  his  order  in  Canada  for 
goods  of  the  same  quality,  delivery,  etc. 

If  the  quotation  by  the  Canadian  company  is  in  Canadian  money,  as  above, 
this  should  be  clearly  stated,  particularly  where  quotations  are  made  to  a  number 
of  importers  and  not  through  an  agent.  The  majority  of  importers  here  would  not 
be  aware  that  the  quotation  from  Canada,  if  in  dollars,  would  not  really  be  American 
dollars,  and  therefore  the  quotation  would  appear  to  the  importer  to  be  higher  than 
would  actually  be  the  case.  In  other  words,  to  an  importer  knowing  nothing  of  the 
present  relation  between  the  United  States  and  Canadian  dollar,  and  the  average 
business  man  in  Brazil  knows  as  little  of  this  as  the  Canadian  is  likely  to  know  of 
the  exchange  rate  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  the  above  quotation  of  $1,000 
Canadian  would  very  likely  be  considered  $1,000  American,  and  therefore  3:870$ 
instead  of  only  3  :483$. 

If  the  exporter  prefers  to  quote  in  American  money  for  any  reason,  such  as 
avoiding  any  chance  of  the  importer  regarding  the  quotation  as  too  high  (in  com- 
parison with  United  States  quotations),  he  can  do  so,  stipulating,  of  course,  on  the 
face  of  the  draft  that  the  currency  is  that  of  the  United  States.    By  this'  system 
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naturally  the  exporter  takes  the  burden  of  the  risk  of  fluctuation  in  the  rate  between 
Canada  and  the  I'lnted  States,  Eor  Bhould  he  base  a  close  selling  price  in  American 
dollars  on  the  premium  this  eurroney  bears  in  Canada  on  the  date  of  quotation  he 
would,  iii  the  event  of  a  fall  in  the  rate  by  the  date  of  shipment,  naturally -receive 
less  Canadian  money  than  he  anticipated.  Of  course,  where  a  reasonably  wide 
margin  is  allowed  for  this  would  not  be  a  serious  factor.  If  he  is  selling;  to  one  or 
two  hi-  tinus  or  through  agents,  of  eourse  such  people  would  probably  be  familiar 
with  the  Canadian  exehange  situation,  and  Canadian  dollar  quotations  would  be 
readily  converted  by  them  into  Ajnerican  and  finally  into  Brazilian  currency.  In 
:u,-v  eve^  !t  is  a  certainty  thai  if  trade  develops  as  is  anticipated  the  import  market 
will  soon  become  familiar  with  Canadian  funds,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient 
movement  they  will  be  quoted  generally,  as  is  the  case  with  the  money  of  the  countries 
trading  actively  with  Brazil  even  in  a  small  way.  If  it  is  desired  to  quote  in 
American  Currency  for  any  reason,  then,  with  a  premium  of  10  per  cent  in  Canada  for 
Ww  5Tork  funds,  a  quotation  of  $900.09  United  States  would  represent  to  the 
Brazilian  importer,  at  a  rate  of  3$870  to  the  dollar  3:518$178  (3  contos  518  mil 
and  178  reis),  and  would  yield  to  the  Canadian  exporter  in  Canada  $1,000  Canadian 
funds. 

[Note. — While  the  exchange  figures  given  in  Mr.  Johnston's  statement  were 
correct  al  the  time  the  report  was  written,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  for  sight 
drafts  on  September  16  was  5$440  to  the  dollar,  while  the  Canadian  rate  on  New 
York  remained  at  approximately  the  same  figure  as  he  quoted  or  slightly  higher,  say 
11  per  cent.    The  change  in  rates  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  article.] 

TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
X. 

PRINCIPAL  BANKS  IN  GREECE. 

The  National  Bank  of  Greece  is  the  leading  banking  institution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  on  a  general  banking  business,  it  acts  as  the  Government 
Organized  in  1841  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  dr.  (which  has  since  been 
increased  nominally  to  20,000,000  dr.  by  the  successive  issue  of  shares  above  par,  so 
that  the  actually  paid  up  capital  is  some  34,000,000  dr.,  the  surplus  being  assigned  a 
r<  aerve  fund) — it  is  also  the  most  important  issue  bank,  and  after  1920  will  be  the 
sole  bank  in  Greece  with  this  privilege.  This  bank  has  forty-six  branches  throughout 
Old  and  Xew  Greece. 

During  L918  it  assisted  the  Government  in  disbursing  305,555,399  dr.  to  various 
purveyors  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  loaned  the  Government  an  additional 
53,000,000  dr.  in  1917  for  the  purchase  of  different  materials,  made  available  a  credit 
of  40,000,000  dr.  for  domestic  industry,  provided  credits  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  sheltering  and  feeding  of  refugees  from  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  out 
15,000,000  dr.  to  Ionian,  Athenian  and  Anatolian  banks  for  purchases  of  material  on 
account  of  the  Government.  It  is  also  backing  up  the  short  term  treasury  notes  and 
has  under  its  supervision  the  750,000,000  dr.  loan  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  Greece. 

The  ordinary  deposits  of  the  National  Bank  increased  in  1918  by  22,000,000  dr. 

The  Bank  of  Athens  was  founded  in  1893  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  dr.  French 
financiers  are  especially  interested  in  this  bank,  and  during  the  war  the  business  of 
the  institution  continually  improved,  special  departments  being  devoted  to  shipping 
and  insurance.  It  has  branches  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece,  in  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Zante  and  Marseilles. 
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The  present  paid  up  capital  amounts  to  £1,920,000. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Greece,  founded  in  1907,  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
10,000,000  dr.  of  which  7,000,000  dr.  are  fully  paid  up.  It  carries  on  a  general  banking 
business  and  has  branches  in  Chios  and  Syra  as  well  as  throughout  Old  Greece. 

The  Popular  Bank  (Laiki)  was  established  in  1905  with  the  object  of  assisting 
the  poorer  classes  by  the  handling  of  small  deposits.  During  the  war,  however,  it 
began  competing  with  the  other  banks  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  has  had  a  very 
successful  record.  Its  nominal  capital  is  6,000,000  dr.,  of  which  1,500,000  dr.  have 
been  issued  and  paid  up. 

The  Bank  of  Piraeus  was  founded  during  the  war  in  1916  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  10,000,000  dr.  Its  principal  business  is  connected  with  trade,  industry,  shipping 
and  insurance. 

The  General  Bank  of  Greece,  paid-up  capital  2,500,000  dr.,  was  created  in  May, 
1918,  with  the  object  in  view  of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  the 
organizing  of  companies  interested  in  agriculture,  mines,  and  industry.  This  bank 
does  not  handle  deposits. 

The  Bank  of  National  Economy,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  10,000,000  dr.,  was 
established  in  1918  for  the  carrying  on  of  banking  business  in  general  and  for  the 
promoting  of  commercial,  industrial  and  shipping  projects.  Well-known  Greek  ship- 
owners are  behind  the  enterprise,  one  of  whom  was  Minister  of  Supplies  in  a  recent 
Greek  cabinet. 

BRITISH  BANK  IN  GREECE. 

The  Ionian  Bank  is  an  Anglo-Greek  banking  institution  and  is  naturally  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  development  of  trade  between  the  British  Empire,  Greece  and, 
the  Levant.  This  bank  was  founded  in  1839  as  a  bank  of  issue  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
then  under  British  sovereignty,  but  in  1864,  when  these  islands  were  transferred  to 
Greece,  it  commenced  operations  in  Greece  proper.  On  the  cession  referred  to  the 
Greek  Government  recognized  its  privilege  of  issue  and  the  Ionian  Bank  was  also 
given  certain  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  only  by  the  National  Bank. 

Its  original  capital  was  £100,000  in  £25  shares  fully  paid  up.  By  subsequent 
increases,  however,  the  capital  has  been  raised  to  £600,000  nominally,  of  which  £485,000 
have  been  issued  and  paid  up. 

The  Ionian  Bank,  with  head  office  in  London,  has  branches  in  Athens,  Piraeus, 
Patras,  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Nauplia,  Tripolitza,  Salonica,  Syra,  Mitylene,  Chios 
and  Candia.  It  also  has  branches  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  first  there  being 
organized  in  1907. 

The  importance  of  this  bank  for  Canadian  trade  in  Greece  and  parts  of  the 
Levant  is  quite  evident,  and  our  exporters  will  find  that  the  Ionian  Bank  will  be  only 
too  ready  to  facilitate  any  banking  transactions  connected  with  Greco-Canadian 
trade. 

OTHER  BANKS. 

Besides  the  foregoing  banks  there  may  be  mentioned  the  branches  at  Salonica 
of  two  Constantinople  banks,  viz.,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
Salonica.  The  latter  is  a  Jewish  bank  with  connections  at  Constantinople  and 
Vienna  and  does  considerable  business.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  catered  par- 
ticularly to  the  Moslem  population  at  Salonica. 

The  Bank  of  Crete,  founded  in  1899  as  a  bank  of  issue  and  deposits  and  which 
carries  on  regular  banking  business  in  the  island,  and  the  Orient  Bank,  originally 
established  in  1904  by  the  National  Bank  and  the  National  Blank  fur  Deutschland, 
although  now  it  is  under  Greek  and  French  control,  completes  the  list  of  the  mos* 
important  banks  in  Greece. 
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GREEK   WATER  POWERS. 

Tin'  paragraphs  which  follow  arc  taken  from  a  report  dated  July,  1918,  of  an 
[nspectOT  of  Industry  to  the  Minister  of  National  Economy: — 

"  \  rding  to  the  Lasi  industrial  census  the  hydraulic  power  employed  by  different 
•  dustri<  -  amounted  to  i'm'Tl'  horse  power,  of  which  lj-6021  were  utilized  by  flour  mills, 
90S  by  oil  mills.  1,005  by  chemical  factories,  3,288  by  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  10 
for  tanneries,  and  l.*>  by  saw  mills.  This  is  one-tenth  of  the  power  available  in 
fact,  Beeonlin.u'  t<>  ollieial  information,  it  is  estimated  that  the  hydraulic 
p.  '\\<t  which  ran  be  utilized  amounts  to  a  total  of  GG,O0O  horse  power." 

The  following  table  shows  the  sources  of  water  power  in  Greece: — 

H.P. 


1.  The  I^ake  of  Ostrove  and  the  Voda  River,  three  falls,  Vladovo 

Vodena.   and   the   Valley   of  Divies   34,000 

&  The  Vardar  River   40-, 000 

3.  The  Vistritsa  River   3,000 

4.  The  Naoussa  Falls   4,000 

5.  The  Verria  Falls   2:000 

»*>.  The  (loropropotamos  River   2,000 

7.  The  Pinios  River..   3,500 

B.  The  Struma  River  (probably)  3,500 

Various   rivers  and   f;ills  in   different  parts  of  the  Kingdom 

which    will  be  utilized  by  small  undertakings   10,000 


■■  The  larger  falls  and  rivers  will  be  exploited  by  the  state  or  by  companies 
granted  the  concession. 

"  The  utilization  of  our  hydraulic  power  will  be  principally  applied  for  the  pro- 
duction of  high-tension  current  to  be  used  by  chemical  manure  factories  (cyanamide 
Iciuu     and  other  products  of  the  surrounding  district,  as  also  for  the  lighting 
era]  towns.    It  naturally  follows  that  the  utilization  of  this  power  will  necessi- 
tate a  large  importation  of  dynamos,  transformers,  power  cables,  and  all  kinds  of 
electrical  material." 


Greek  Trade  Statistics. 

CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

1  drachmai  at  par  exchange=19  •  3  Canadian  cents. 

]  oke=2-8  lbs. 

2,131-4  Venetian  lbs.=l  ton. 

1  statir=44  okes. 

2-75  okes=l  gallon  (liquid  measure). 

1  pie=2T  inches  (in  Ionian  Islands  known  as  "braccio"). 
1  st rem ma=0- 2471  acre  (roughly,  a  quarter  of  an  acre). 

With  regard  to  the  trade  statistics  given  in  the  following  parts  of  this  report  it 
-  •  noted  that  they  sometimes  fail  to  describe  accurately  the  trend  of  Greek  trade. 
A  great  many  products  are  placed  in  the  official  trade  returns  as  originating  in  e.  g. 
Belgium,  Austria  and  Holland,  whereas  these  may  be  and  not  infrequently  are  of 
some  other  source  of  supply,  but  are  described  as  coming  from  the  foregoing  countries 
as  the  port  of  transhipment  has  been  Antwerp,  Trieste  and  Rotterdam.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  number  of  other  articles  imported  from  Far  Eastern  and  South 
American  ports  and  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  communications  with 
Greece,  are  generally  forwarded  via  Havre,  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  Genoa  and  Alex- 
andria. In  such  cases  these  imports  are  classified  in  the  Greek  returns  as  arriving 
from  France,  England,  Italy  and  Egypt. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GREECE^  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Greece's  principal  imports  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Cereals,  codfish,  sugar, 
lumber,  coal,  petroleum,  iron  and  steel  products,  caustic  soda,  sulphate  of  copper, 
paper,  cotton  and  woollen  textiles. 

Her  principal  exports  consist  of  currants,  sultanas,  figs,  tobacco,  wines,  olive  oil, 
emery,  hematite,  iron  containing  manganese,  zinc  ore  products,  skins,  sponges,  valonea. 


Greece's  1908-1917  trade. 

The  statistics  subjoined  illustrate  the  value  in  drachmas  of  Greece's  imports  and 
exports  for  the  years  1908-1917,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  trade  returns  are 
available.    (00,000's  are  omitted)  :— 


Importa- 

Exporta- 

Total 

Commercial 

tion. 

tion. 

Trade. 

Deficit. 

Year. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

  154.6 

110.7 

265.3 

43.9 

1909   

  137.5 

101.6 

239.2 

35.8 

  160  5 

144.5 

305.1 

15.9 

1911  

  173.5 

140.9 

314.4 

32.6 

1912  

  157.6 

146.1 

303.8 

11.4 

1913  

  177.9 

119.0 

296.9 

58.9 

1914  

  318.8 

178.5 

497.4 

140.2 

1915  

  2'89.3 

218.3 

507.7 

71.0 

1916  

154.8 

554 . 2 

234.5 

  204.3 

109.8 

314.1 

94.5 

AVERAGE  FOR  QUINQUENNIADS  1903-8,  1908-12,  1913-17. 


The  figures  which  follow  show  the  average  import,  export,  total  trade  and 

unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  three  quinquennads  1903-08',  1908-12,  1913-17, 
respectively. 

Average  annual  Average  annual    Average  annual    Average  annual 

Import.  Export.              Total  Trade.  Deficit. 

Quinquieniad.                       Dr.  Dr.                        Dr.  Dr. 

1903-1908                              144,000,0'00  103,^000,000            247,00<0',0'00  41,000,000 

1908-1912                              156,777,000  128,407,000           28'5,184,'00'0  28,370,000 

1913-1917                              297,992,000  156,113,000           454,105,0'00  141,879,713 


The  heavy  increase  in  importations  for  the  quinquenniad  1913-17  is  due  to  the 
abnormal  demands  caused  by  the  two  Balkan  wars  and  the  Great  War.  The  new 
provinces  had  to  be  furnished  with  supplies,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  thousands 
of  refugees  who  fled  to  Greece  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Macedonia  had  to  be  met.  Another 
appreciable  reason  for  the  increase  in  imports  especially  in  1918  and  1919  were  the 
large  orders  placed  in  Spain  and  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Armistice  by  Greek 
merchants  who,  given  the  general  lack  of  stocks  in  the  country,  brought  in  large 
quantities  of  goods  to  be  disposed  of  not  alone  in  Greece  but  also  in  Levant  countries. 
The  actual  value  of  such  stocks  deposited  at  the  Piraeus  for  transit  trade  amounted, 
according  to  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  at  Athens,  at  the  1st  of  June.  1919, 
to  between  500,000,000  and  600,000,000  dr. 
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I M  PORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1014. 

rhe  following  statistics  show  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Old  and  New  Greece 
he  year  11*14  : — 


( Md  Greece. 

New  Greece. 

Total. 

Categories. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

3,956,419 

'5,750,070 

9,7-06,489 

2,178,341 

i5,'0'64,688 

7,243,029 

S,S6'5,'092 

2,396,023 

11,261,115 

Agricultural  products  

4  7,336,002 

32,381,237 

79,717,2.39 

1,192.438 

1,'89«,7*7 

3,-091,225 

14,373,208 

6,851,108' 

21,224,316 

573,725 

269,416 

843,141 

Minerals  and  metals  (crude)  

34,718,736 

9,205,093 

43,923,829 

8,117,873 

7,393,332 

15,511,2-0-5 

1  •  itli(  r  'iinl  tiki n u f net u ros  of 

*>  ^31  SOS! 

I),  U  ca  U,  V  i  U 

y ,  i  o  <i,-o  o  o 

Furniture  and  other  wooden  articles..  .. 

128,849 

732,313 

861,162 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  

9.4S2.52& 

6,113,8-05 

15,596,331 

132,776 

1,1-58, 4  80- 

1,291,256 

Yarns  and  textiles  

25,249,342 

32,715,843 

57,965,185 

Ksparto  and  hat-making  material  

1,428,733 

2,867,101 

4,295,834 

Glassware  and  pottery  

2,389,687 

2,^823,894 

5,213,581 

Minerals  and   metals  manufactured.. 

7,220,058 

5,618,60-5 

12,83i8,663 

Scientific  apparatus  

1,137,202 

3,372,948- 

4;510,15'0 

3,49)5/086 

4,810,573 

o  ,  o  U'O,  D  O  V 

All  other  products  

4, 12-0  ,'5  7-5 

2,173,620' 

6,2-94,195 

Totals  

178,628,'56.6 

140,217,90-6 

318,84-6,472 

IMPORTS  INTO  GREECE  FOR  YEARS  1914,  1916  AND  1917. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

Categories. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1,941,297 

1,293,536 

78-8,795 

Live  stock  

1,448,6-05 

174,76-5 

131,311 

2,252,223 

1,941,251 

9  62,672 

Agricultural  products  

15,943,447 

37,786,221 

19,225,3-06 

Oils  and  oil  substances  

618,245 

48i6,814 

227,8-55 

Forest  products  

4.244,863 

1,500,425 

297,372 

168,628 

115,<56>0 

59,i536 

Minerals  and  metals  (crude)  

8,784,765 

7,321,183 

774,414 

3,102,241 

-5,301,791 

2, 432.42S 

1,830,573 

1,310,8)67 

*/  i  \)  ,  \j  x  v 

Furniture  and  other  wooden  articles..  .. 

172,232 

42,310 

79,04-5 

3,119,266 

6,482,426 

3,989,44-0 

258,251 

309,109 

446,480 

11,593,037 

6',  707, 6-20 

4,923,199 

Esparto  and  hat-making  material  

•8:59,166 

561,527 

3-51,305 

1,042,716 

395,596 

114,623 

2,567,732 

1,473,43-9 

454,-020 

902,030 

452,929 

328,219 

1,661,131 

2,548,200 

1,404,18'5 

1,258,839 

886,127 

1,474,46-5 

63,769,294 

77,091,696 

39,440,692 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  PAPER  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  44-4  per  cent  of  the  paper  produced  in  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  1913  was  manufactured  in  the  present  territory 
I  echo-Slovakia.  According  to  the  data  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  quoted  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  there  are  234 
Czecho-Slovak  concerns  making  paper  and  paper  products;  85  mills  make  special 
grades  of  reaper,  54  make  cardboard,  and  76  make  pulp  (9  manufactured  chemical 
pulp).  Before  the  war  all  these  concerns  employed  about  17,000  workmen;  at  present 
almost  26,000  are  employed. 
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TRADING  WITH  KOTJMANIA. 


Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 


XII. 


BANKS. 


Roumania  is  remarkably  well  supplied  with  banking  facilities.  There  are  about 
ten  large  banks  with  branches  in  all  leading  centres  and  a  number  of  smaller  banks 
while  in  the  district  centres  there  are  many  local  banks,  some  of  which  are  controlled  by 
the  large  banks  of  Bucharest.  The  banks  of  Roumania  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  the  country  and  their  activities  embrace  the  promotion  of  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  besides  a  strictly  banking  business.  The  prosperity  of  these 
institutions  is  testified  by  the  imposing  edifices  which  have  been  erected  in  Bucharest 
for  the  housing  of  banking  premises. 

The  banking  system  of  Roumania  is  centralized  as  in  most  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  National  Bank  of  Roumania  is  the  Government  bank  with  the  sole  right  of 
issue  and  is  the  central  bank  of  re-discount.  After  the  National  Bank  come  the  large 
private  banks  of  Bucharest.  These  banks  were  mostly  created  by  foreign  capital, 
principally  German  and  Austrian,  but  at  the  present  time  the  larger  interest  in  most 
of  these  institutions  is  held  by  Roumanians.  The  following  are  the  eight  leading 
Roumanian  banks  with  the  approximate  total  of  capital  and  reserves  in  1914: — 


Since  the  war  the  capital  in  lei  of  all  of  the  above  banks  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Thus  on  December  31,  1919,  the  capital  and  reserves  of  Marmorosch-Blank 
&  Company  stood  at  147,425,000  lei  as  compared  with  32,500,000  lei  in  1914.  Of  the 
provincial  banks,  the  most  important  is  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Craiova,  which  had 
a  capital  in  1914  of  approximately  1,566,300  and  at  the  present  time  of  50,000,000  lei. 
Besides  the  banks  mentioned  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  banks  with  capital 
ranging  before  the  war  from  $50,000  to  $600,000.  There  are  also  local  banks  through- 
cut  the  country  in  many  cases  affiliated  with  one  of  the  large  banks. 

Marmorosch-Blank  &  Company  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  financial  institu- 
tions in  eastern  Europe.  It  is  closely  associated  with  the  Banque  de  Paris  and  des 
Pays  Bas  of  Paris  and  has  recently  opened  a  branch  of  its  own  in  Paris  and  arrange- 
ments are  under  way  for  the  opening  of  a  branch  in  New  York.  Brandies  are  main- 
tained in  all  the  principal  centres  of  Roumania.  Marmorosch-Blank  &  Company  are 
interested  in  a  number  of  the  most  important  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
in  Roumania.  The  majority  of  the  stock  in  this  bank  is  now  held  in  Roumania  and 
most  of  the  directors  are  Roumanians.  The  bank  lias  a  well  organized  credit  depart- 
ment at  which  information  may  be  obtained  about  any  firm  or  business  undertaking  in 
Roumania. 

The  Bank  of  Roumania,  Ltd.,  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  of  London  and  Paris.  The  bank  has  an  Englishman  for  joint  manager  and 
finances  British  oil  companies  and  commercial  enterprises  for  trade  with  Roumania. 

The  Banque  Generale  Roumaine,  the  Banque  de  Credit  Roumain,  and  the  Banque 
Commerciale  Roumaine  comprise  the  group  of  Roumanian  banks  in  which  German 


Name  of  Bank. 
Bank  of  Marmorosch-Blank  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Banque  de  Credit  Roumain  

Banque  Agricole  

Banque  Romaneasca  

Banque  Generale  Roumaine  

Banque  Commerciale  Roumaine  

Banque  d'Escompte  

The  Bank  of  Roumania,  Ltd  


Total  capital  and 
reserves  in  1914. 


$6,500,000 
6,000,000 
5,740,000 
5,728,000 
3,88'0',000 
2,600,000 
2,479,000 
2,389,000 
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and   Austrian  capita]  was  principally    interested  before  the  war.     The  first-named 
union  tinanoed  most  of  the  Oerman  oil  companies  and  was  also  interested  in 
•  I •■«  I'i'HM  v       The  majority   of   the  stock   in   these  banks  is  now  held  in 

Roumania. 

The  Banque  Agrieolo,  Banque  d'Kseoinpto,  Banque  Romaneasca,  and  the  Com- 
meroia]  Bank  of  Craiova  have  been  purely  Roumanian  institutions  from  their  incep- 
tion. 

The  Roumanian  hanks  have  returned  large  dividends  to  their  shareholders  as  a 
result  of  their  operations.    The  average  rate  of  dividend  before  the  war  was  about 


The  National  Bank  of  Roumania. 


nt.    During  the  year  1915  Marmorosch-Blank  &  Company  realized  a  profit 
•  5,200,000  lei  on  a  capital  of  20,000,000  and  the  Banque  de  Credit  Roumain  on  the 
same  amount  of  capital  a  profit  of  4,592,766  lei. 

A  great  many  new  banks  have  been  formed  in  Roumania  since  the  war.  Among 
these  the  most  important  are  the  Bank  of  the  Nation,  capital  60,000,000  lei;  B-anca 
Cerealistilor  (Grain  dealers'  bank)  capital  50,000,000  lei;  Creditul  Extern  (Foreign 
Credit  Bank)  capital  50,000,000;  Banca  Taraneasca  (Peasants'  Bank)  capital  50,000,- 
000  lei;  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Orient,  capital  20,000,000  lei.  The  title  of  the 
Ranque  Generale  Roumaine  has  been  changed  to  the  Banca  Generala  a  Tarei  Roman- 
esti  and  it  is  now  a  purely  Roumanian  institution  having  been  reorganized  with  ^ 
-capital  of  .50,000,000  lei. 
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Most  of  the  large  Roumanian  banks  have  made  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  new  provinces  of  Roumania,  while 
on  the  other  hand  branches  of  Russian  or  Austro-Hungarian  institutions  in  these 
centres  are  in  process  of  liquidation. 

RAILWAY  FACILITIES. 

The  railway  system  of  Old  Roumania  is  not  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  that 
of  the  industrial  countries  of  western  Europe.  The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  of 
the  Old  Kingdom  is  2,298,  or  43  miles  to  every  1,000  square  miles  of  territory.  On 
the  other  hand  this  represents  a  considerable  progress  during  the  last  half  century, 
since  in  1869  there  were  only  115  miles  of  railway  in  Roumania. 

The  new  territories  of  Roumania,  which  formerly  comprised  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  are  better  supplied  with  railways  than  the  Old  Kingdom.  The 
provinces  of  Transylvania,  Banat,  Crishiana  and  Maramuresh  have  a  network  of  3,936 
miles  for  the  most  part  formerly  operated  by  the  Hungarian  State  Railways  The 
railways  in  the  former  Austrian  territory  of  Bucovina  have  a  total  length  of  367  miles. 
Bessarabia  suffers  from  a  lack  of  adequate  railway  facilities,  the  former  Russian 
system  in  this  province  being  only  533  miles  in  length. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Roumanian  railways  are  government-owned  and  operated, 
private  companies  being  only  permitted  to  operate  lines  of  secondary  and  not  general 
interest.  The  administration  is  now  taking  measures  for  consolidating  the  railway 
systems  of  the  old  and  new  territories  of  Roumania. 

PRINCIPAL   RAILWAY  LINES. 

New  lines  will  have  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  properly  consolidate  the  railway 
system  of  Greater  Roumania.  Better  connection  must  be  afforded  between  Bucharest 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  since  this  city  is  now  the  commercial  centre 
for  a  territory  double  that  which  it  served  before  the  war.  At  the  present  time  four 
railway  lines  cross  the  Carpathians  to  connect  the  railways  of  the  Old  Kingdom  with 
the  former  Hungarian  system.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  through  the 
Prahova  valley  and  the  Predael  Pas  from  Bucharest  to  the  Transylvanian  town  of 
Brashov.  Farther  west  a  line  of  railway  utilizes  the  Tour  Rouge  pass  of  the  Olt 
river  and  connects  the  town  of  Sibiu  in  Transylvania  with  the  plains  of  Wallachia. 
Another  important  railway  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  through  the  Iron 
Gates  and  thence  turns  north  to  reach  Temisoara,  the  chief  town  of  the  Banat,  by  way 
of  the  Mehadia  and  the  Temes  valleys.  This  was  formerly  one  of  the  main  trunk 
lines  to  Bucharest  from  western  Europe.  The  fourth  line  crossing  the  Carpathians 
is  that  through  Ocna  in  central  Moldavia  to  the  town  of  Sereda  Cueului  in  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Bucharest  is  connected  with  Czernowitz,  chief  town  of  Bucovina,  by  a  trunk  line, 
which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Sireth  river  through  Moldavia.  At  Pashcani  a  line 
branches  off  from  this  trunk  line  and  passing  through  Jassy  connects  with  the  rail- 
way system  of  Bessarabia.  Jassy  is  also  connected  with  Galatz  by  a  line  through 
Barlad.  Another  important  trunk  line  is  that  which  runs  from  Bucharest  almost  in 
a  straight  line  across  the  Baragan  plain  and,  passing  over  the  Danube  river  at 
Cernavoda  by  a  series  of  bridges  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long,  crosses  the  Dobrudja  to 
the  port  of  Constantza.  Over  this  line  and  over  the  lines  to  the  ports  of  Galatz  and 
Braila  from  Bucharest  and  Moldavia  passes  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Roumania. 

The  only  stretch  of  double  track  line  in  Old  Roumania  is  the  small  section 
between  Bucharest  and  Buzau  through  Ploeshti,  together  with  the  15  miles  between 
Ploeshti  and  Campina,  the  centre  of  the  oil  industry.  The  requirements  of  the  traffic 
render  necessary  the  double  tracking  of  other  trunk  lines.  Bucharest  is  at  presenl 
connected  with  western  Wallachia  by  the  line  which  follows  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
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with  the  important  railway  centre  Piteshti  at  the  apex.    The  construction  of  a  more 
1'raiova  ami  tin-  ln>n  dates  is  therefore,  being  urged.    Other  proposals 
for  new  railway  lines  inehule  a  line  across  (lie  Carpathians  by  the  Jiul  River  pass, 
sixtj  miles  east  of  the  Iron  dates,  and  a  line  which  will  connect  Kishinev,  the  chief 
liossarabia,  more  directly  with  Q-alatz  and  Braila.    More  branch  feeders  are 
in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia.  The 
additional  facilities  would  provide  Koumania  with  a  consolidated  railway  system 
serving  the  Deeds  of  internal  commerce  and  affording  the  products  of  the  country  an 
•  to  export  markets  by  way  of  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea  ports. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION. 

Tin  i  \<  r-  of  Koumania  provide  an  important  means  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Danube  is  the  main  artery  of  Boumanian  com- 
merce. Shallow  draft  steamers  proceed  from  the  Black  Sea  up  the  Danube  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Turnu  Severin,  a  distance  of  about  5G0  miles.  Here  the  Iron  Gates  pre- 
Benl  certain  obstacles  to  navigation,  especially  during  low  water,  but  a  channel  was 
rendered  available  for  boats  of  shallow  draft  by  the  blasting  away  of  the  rocks  on 
the  Serbian  Bide  in  1896.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Gates  is  the  town  of  Orsova, 
which  prior  to  the  war  was  the  terminal  port  for  the  Hungarian  river  services  from 
Budapesl  and  Belgrade.  Since  the  Crimean  war  the  Danube  has  been  international- 
ized and  navigation  is  regulated  by  an  International  Danubian  Commission,  com- 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  countries  most  interested. 

There  are  three  large  Boumanian  companies  operating  fleets  of  river  steamers 
and  barges  on  the  Danube.  The  largest  is  that  belonging  to  the  Navigation  Eluviale 
Boumaine,  which  is  comprised  of  12  passenger  steamers,  91  barges  with  a  carrying 
capacity  62,000  tons  of  grain,  18  tugs,  and  11  tank  barges  with  a  capacity  of  18,000 
tons  of  oil.  The  Societe  Boumaine  du  Danube  has  a  fleet  of  67  barges  of  a  total 
if  80,000  tons  and  7  tugs,-  as  well  as  four  grain  elevators.  The  third 
company  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Societatea  Dunarea,"  and  they  have  30  grain 
e  -  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons,  9  tugs  and  6  grain  elevators.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  total  carrying  capacity  of  the  barges  on  the  Danube  belonging  to  Boumanian 
companies  is  about  190,000  tons,  for  the  transportation  of  which  there  are  34  tugs 
available. 

The  river  Dniester,  forming  the  boundary  between  Boumania  and  Bussia  (the 
Ukraine)  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  from  the  town  of  Hotin,  near  the  boundary 
with  Bucovina,  to  the  sea,  or  a  distance  of  over  300  miles.  The  Bussians  maintained 
a  considerable  river  fleet  on  the  Dniester  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  traffic 
between  different  parts  of  Bessarabia  and  the  port  of  Odessa.  The  Bruth  between 
Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  is  another  navigable  river,  which  was  utilized  to  a  fairly 
considerable  extent  before  the  war,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  grain  traffic.  Many 
of  the  steamers  and  barges  formerly  on  the  Dniester  have  now  been  transferred  to  the 
Pruth. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES  TO  THE  DANUBE. 

Before  the  war  there  were  regular  and  frequent  sailings  of  steamers  from  Western 
European  ports  to  Boumania,  in  addition  to  many  tramp  steamers  which  called  at 
either  Braila,  Galatz,  Sulina  or  Constantza  to  load  grain.  About  1,000  steamers  of  an 
average  tonnage  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  traded  to  Boumanian  ports  every  year. 
Galatz  is  the  most  important  Boumanian  port  for  the  import  trade,  while  Braila  is  the 
_  rt  grain  shipping  port.  A  large  amount  of  Moldavian  grain  is,  however,  shipped 
through  Galatz.  Sulina,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  has  the  status  of  a 
free  port,  goods  being  imported  free  of  duty  but  paying  duty  when  sent  inland.  Owing 
to  low  water  the  grain  steamers  cannot  ascend  to  Braila  or  Galatz  during  the  latter 
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part  of  the  season,  so  that  the  grain  is  transported  by  barges  to  Sulina,  where  the 
loading  takes  place.  During  the  winter,  when  the  Danube  is  frozen  over,  Constantza 
becomes  the  principal  Roumanian  port  both  for  the  import  and  export  trade. 

Two  British  companies,  the  Johnston  Line  and  the  Westcott  and  Laurence  Line, 
maintained  services  from  Liverpool,  London  and  Antwerp.  The  steamers  of  the 
French  Fraissinet  Line  plied  regularly  between  Marseilles  and  the  Danube.  The 
Deutche  Levante  Linie  was  the  principal  German  company  operating  steamers 
between  Hamburg  and  Roumania.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  maintained  a  weekly  service 
of  cargo  and  passenger  steamers  from  Trieste.  The  Italian  Line,  Servizzi  Marittimi, 
steamers  also  sailed  weekly  from  Venice  for  Roumanian  'ports.  A  Belgian  line  main- 
tained a  general  cargo  line  from  Antwerp  and  a  Hungarian  steamship  company  had 
irregular  sailings  to  and  from  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

There  was  only  one  Roumanian  steamship  company  operating  steamers  to  and 
from  the  Danube  ports  prior  to  1914.  This  was  the  Service  Maritime  Roumain, 
which  maintained  services  to  Rotterdam,  Egypt,  the  Syrian  coast  and  the  islands  of 
the  Aegan. 

Since  the  reopening  of  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  cer- 
tain of  these  lines  have  resumed  sailings  to  and  from  Roumanian  ports.  The  Johnston 
Line  has  instituted  regular  sailings  of  cargo  vessels  from  Liverpool,  the  freight  rate 
to  the  Danube  being  between  $32  and  $40  a  ton,  weight  or  measurement.  The  Service 
Maritime  Roumain  have  a  regular  line  for  freight  and  passengers  between  Marseilles 
and  Roumanian  ports  with  calls  at  Naples,  Piraeus  and  Constantinople.  The  Rou- 
manian Navigation  Company  proposes  to  shortly  inaugurate  regular  lines  to  Antwerp, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  with  new  steamers  now  being  built.  The  Lloyd 
Triestino,  an  Italian  company  operating  the  steamers  of  the  former  Austrian 
Lloyd,  commenced  sailings  from  Trieste  to  Roumanian  ports,  but  these  have  been 
suspended.  A  French  line  is  shortly  to  establish  regular  sailings  between  Marseilles 
and  the  Danube.  The  Cunard  Line  have  occasional  steamers  to  the  Black  Sea  from 
United  Kingdom  ports  and  these  steamers  often  call  at  Constantza.  There  are 
frequent  sailings  also  from  New  York  to  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  steamers  call  at  either  Constantza  or  the  Danube  ports.  Canadian 
exporters  can  always  ascertain  particulars  as  to  the  sailings  for  Roumanian  ports 
from  the  steamship  brokers  and  freight  contractors  in  Montreal  or  New  York.  With 
the  resumption  of  trade  with  Roumania  upon  the  same  scale  as  before  the  war,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  re-established  many  regular  lines  of  steamers  to  and  from  the 
principal  European  and  American  ports  and  Roumania. 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS  ON  "  MINOR  ARTICLES." 

Copies  of  recent  Australian  Customs  by-laws  have  just  been  received,  giving 
rulings  as  to  rates  of  duty  on  certain  goods,  when  imported  as  "  Minor  articles  for 
use  in  manufacture  within  the  Commonwealth."  Under  the  classification  quoted,  the 
following  articles  are  free  of  duty,  when  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  when  imported  from  other  countries,  including  Canada  : — 

Aluminium  sheets,  fluted,  or  other  stamped  patterns,  for  use  in  making  running 
boards  for  motor  cars;  locks  for  bags,  portmanteaux  trunks  and  leatherware ;  metal 
kit  bag  frames  between  12  inches  and  22  inches  in  size;  plated  or  unplated  frames, 
3quare  or  flat  iron  or  steel,  for  bags,  portmanteaux  or  trunks  and  fancy  frames  for 
ladies'  handbags,  which  are  provided  with  holes  to  permit  the  material  forming  tin1 
bag  to  be  sewn  on  to  the  frame;  fibre  board  for  silver  cans;  brass  tubing  ^-inch  and 
under  external  diameter  for  lighting  system ;  clear  ruby  mica  under  heading  of  lamp- 
ware;  trouser  buckles;  felt  wads  for  cartridges;  snaps  for  halters  and  harness;  glass 
*  curved  and  shaped  (eye  pieces)  for  motor  goggles. 

Hand  rakes,  if  metal,  are  declared  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  n.o.p.,  for 
which  tbe  rate  of  duty  is  45  per  cent. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  \Y.  J.  Kcw. 
xtt. 

Footwear,  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Cape  Town,  .Ink  iM,  19l>0.-    At  the  present  moment  South  Africa  is  flooded  with 
l  oi  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds,  and  with  orders  confirmed,  which  are  coming 
forward  from  all  >.<urcc8  of  supply,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  intro- 
ilin-inir  new  business  for  some  time  to  conic. 

Notwithstanding   this   fact,  and   although   the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
istrj     :  South  Africa  has  advanced  very  rapidly,  both  in  quality  and  style  as  well 
□tity,  there  can  be  do  doubl  aboul  this  market  as  a  big  field  of  export  for  'Canada. 
'>m  for<  submitting  details  of  last  year's  imports,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  1913,  h  would  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  to  submit  the 
following  data  in  reference  to  manufacturing  in  this  country. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Factories  in  South  Africa. 

ss  made  in  hoot  and  shoe  manufacturing  in  South  Africa  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  following  comparative  statement,  showing  the  standing  of  this  trade 
in  the  year  1915,  as  compared  with  the  latest  figures  in  hand,  those  of  1918. 


Year. 

Year. 

Increase. 

1915. 

1918. 

Per  cent. 

58 

104 

77.41 

$282,700 

526,900 

83.13 

Value  of  machinery  and  plant   .  . 

$2'64,40'0' 

461,000 

74 . 35 

Number    of  employees  

1.6621 

2^644 

59. 

Amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid 

$481,800 

786,400 

38.73 

Horse-power  of  engines  and  motors 

.  .    . .  459 

762 

66. 

Value  of  materials  used — 

South    African..    i. .  .. 

$1,188,000 

2,633,000 

121.63 

$390,90'0 

737,900 

88.79 

Total  

3,370,900 

113.56 

Value     of     articles  manufactured 

and 

4,707,000 

91.58 

I  output  for  the  year  1918  was  :  boots,  833,700  pairs  valued  at  $2,500,- 

000;  shoes,  457,335  pairs  valued  at  $1,113,600;  slippers,  123,813  pairs  valued  at  $202,- 
y,  cheap  grade,  used  in  back  country  districts  and  by  natives), 
350.853  pairs  valued  at  $519,200;  leggings  and  gaiters,  4,800  pairs  valued  at  $28,500; 
leather  portmanteaux  and  bags,  483  valued  at  $1,280;  and  several  other  articles  and 
class  of  work  done. 

In  leather  by  weight  there  was  used  2,681,138  pounds  of  South  African  origin 
ad  219,201  pounds  of  imported.  In  leather  by  measure  the  imports  were  552,007 
square  feet,  while  South  Africa  supplied  290,564  square  feet. 

Uppers  and  soles  imported  for  these  factories  totalled  57,270. 

The  foregoing  data  has  been  submitted  in  this  portion  of  the  report  on  account 
of  the  great  interest  shown  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  last  year  were  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  South  Africa  for  Canadian  boots  and  shoes. 
The  figures  shown  in  the  above  statement,  added  to  the  import  totals,  are  the  best 
criterion  as  to  the  potentialities  of  this  market. 

^  hile  there  is  a  big  trade  to  be  secured  in  the  better  grade  goods,  which  are 
imported  almost  entirely  by  retail  specialists,  the  bulk  of  the  business  to  be  done 
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is  on  the  medium-priced  boot  and  shoe,  and  a  comparison  of  quantities  as  against 
import  values  in  either  children's,  men's,  or  women's  lines  will  serve  to  show  the 
class  of  goods  required. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  market  here,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  welted  box-calf  men's  boots  at  $7.08,  and  shoes  at  $6.60,  have  been  offered 
for  three  weeks  past  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  at  $4.68  and  $4.20. 


Boots  and  Shoes — Children's. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919 

Increase. 

....  $920,000 

$750,30G 

$169,700 

....  1'5 

165 

+ 

150 

United  States  

....  8,000 

2'6i5,100 

+ 

257,100 

United  Kingdom  

.  .    .  .  885,0*00 

411,600 

473,400 

  6,350 

43,175 

+ 

36,825 

.  .    .  .  3,100 

3,100 

Austria-Hungary  

.  .    .  .  2,00'0 

2,000 

18,725 

+ 

18,725 

7.610 

+ 

7,610 

3,825 

+ 

3,825 

The  total  quantity  of  children's  boots  and  shoes  imported  during  the  year  1913 
was  1,299,912  pairs.  This  importation  decreased  each  following  year  until  1919,  when 
the  total  import  was  only  516,254  pairs.  Canada's  interest  in  the  trade  in  these 
years  was  practically  on  samples  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  which 
had  a  pre-war  average  importation  into  this  market  of  9,500  pairs  a  year,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  shortage  from  regular  sources  of  supply,  increased  its  shipments 
year  by  year  until,  in  1919,  they  reached  a  total  of  196,642  pairs.  The  United 
Kingdom  trade  dropped  from  1,267,459  pairs  in  1913  to  278,717  pairs  in  1919.  This 
latter  amount  was  actually  less  than  half  the  total  quantity  shipped  from  the  British 
Isles  in  1918. 

Switzerland  has  been  increasing  her  trade  each  year,  running  from  6,639  pairs 
in  1913  to  a  total  of  21,698  pairs  in  1919  ;  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  about  half  the  quantity  shipped  by  this  country  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  which  prior  to  1914  shipped  an  average 
of  8,000  and  6,000  pairs  respectively,  have  entirely  dropped  out  of  the  market 
since  the  opening  of  the  war.  Japan  sent  her  first  samples  into  this  market  in  1916, 
and  is  gradually  gaining  ground.  During  1919  her  shipments  reached  a  total  of 
8,131  pairs,  an  advance  of  100  per  cent  over  1918  figures.  The  Argentine  Republic, 
which  first  shipped  to  South  Africa  in  the  previous  year,  during  1919  doubled  her 
business  by  sending  3,837  pairs.  A  newcomer  to  the  South  African  market  during 
the  year  under  review,  Australia,  shipped  7,107  pairs,  and  at  a  higher  average  value 
than  that  shown  by  any  other  country. 


Boots  and  Shoes — Women's. 

Value.  Value.         Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                 $1,800,000  $2,S12,800  +$1,012,000 

Canada     1.600  +  1.600 

United  States                                                   74,800  1.5S7.600  +  l,i512.S00 

United  Kingdom                                           1,610,000  872.775  —  737.225 

Switzerland                                                         64,800  28'0,5'00  +  216.300 

Austria-Hungary   4'4,450    —  44,450 

Germany   8,900    —  S,900 

Argentina     58.275  +  58,27'5 

Japan     2.125  +  2,125 


The  total  quantity  of  women's  boots  and  shoes  imported  during  1919  fell  short  by 
about  one-third  of  the  quantities   imported   during  191-'!   and   previous  years,  the 
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191;;  bring  l,t>94,743  pairs,  reduced  b  L019  to  974,917  pairs.  Of  the  latter 
total.  Canada  shipped  L,017  pairs,  constituting  practically  her  first  entry  into  the 
market;  the  small  ligurcs  of  previous  years  represent  merely  sample  shipments. 

It  is  worth]  of  note,  bowever,  thai  (she  interested  trade  speak  very  favourably 
of  the  Canadian  made  women's  shoes,  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  so 
significantly  increased  her  shipments  to  tins  market  within  recent  months  affords 

nee  of  detinite  possibilities  for  the  Canadian  product  of  similar  styles,  although 
something  approaching  the  English  lasts  and  quality  will  command  a  bigger  sale. 

With  a  1918  Bhipmenl  of  only  35,042  pairs,  the  United  States  figures  for  1919 
run  to  a  total  of  514,183  pairs.  The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced 
bar  shipment  of  L',527,192  pairs  in  1913  to  337,495  pairs  last  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  children's  footwear,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  who  in 
I'.U:;  shipped  li».:M5  and  ^<».r»Sl  pairs  of  women's  boots  and  shoes  respectively,  have 
-    1  sending  to  this  market  since  1914. 

Switzerland,  which  specializes  in  the  higher  and  more  fancy  grades  of  women's 
shoes,  retain-  her  hold  upon  the  market  here  for  these  goods,  although  her  shipments 
Last  year  only  reached  one-half  of  the  previous  year's  total.  During  1919  the  Swiss 
importations  amounted  to  97,598  pairs,  as  against  49,909  pairs  in  1913. 

The  Argentine  and  Japan,  which  had  only  entered  this  market  in  1918,  doubled 
their  first  year's  figures,  sending  respectively  16,532  and  2,808  pairs. 

Boots  and  Shoes — Men's. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919'.  Increase. 

Total    for    the    Union                              $3,260,000  $3,372,325  +  $  92,325 

Canada                                                                15  5,060  +  5,045 

United  States                                              125,'000  21,370,200  +  2,245,200 

United  Kingdom                                         3,100,000  849,950  —  2,250,050 

Germany                                                        12;,00O    —  12,00'0 

Austria-Hungary                                             6,200    —  6,200 

Switzerland     6. 375  4-  6,375 

Argentina   114,000  +  114,100 

Australia   16,100  +  16,100 

India   7,700  +  ■  7,700 

Japan     2,645  +  2,64*5 

The  total  quantity  of  men's  boots  and  shoes  imported  during  1919  was  818,466 
pairs.  This  number  was  slightly  in  advance  of  the  previous  year's  figures,  but  does 
not  compare  with  those  of  1913,  when  the  total  reached  2,019,976  pairs.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  the  latter  figures  include  "  footwear,  not  leather,"  which 
is  now  given  under  separate  entries.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  last  three  years 
show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  imported  as  compared  with  the  three 
previous  years. 

Canada  entered  the  South  African  market  in  a  definite  way  in  1917,  prior  to 
which  year  only  a  few  sample  shipments  had  been  made.  Last  year's  import  reached 
a  total  of  3,049  pairs. 

The  United  States,  whose  shipments  for  1913  totalled  44,746  pairs,  has  increased 
in  a  big  way,  and  last  year  shipped  579,136  pairs.  The  United  Kingdom's  figures 
were  the  smallest  in  a  decade,  totalling  only  200,386  pairs  in  1919,  as  against  1,934,- 
218  pairs  in  1913.  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had  a  combined  average  importa- 
tion prior  to  1914  of  27,000  pairs,  which  has  entirely  fallen  away.  Switzerland, 
which  entered  this  market  in  1914,  last  year  shipped  1,634  pairs.  T1^  Argentine 
Republic,  in  her  third  year's  business  in  this  market,  reached  a  total  of  26,493  pairs. 
Japan,  another  newcomer  since*  1916,  shipped  640  pairs.    India's  total  import  for 

y<  tr  under  review  amounted  to  2,761  pairs,  while  Australia,  who  made  her  first 
shipments  to  South  Africa  this  year,  shows  a  total  of  4,317  pairs. 

Second-hand  boots  and  shoes,  in  which  a  considerable  import  business  is  done, 
reached  a  total  of  76,348  pairs,  valued  at  $75,350  in  1919,  as  compared  with  114.02S 
•  $100,500  in  1917.  Of  the  quantities  shipped  during  1919,  64,884 
pairs  arrived  from  the  United  States  and  11,464  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Footwear— Rubbers  and  Plimsols. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1915. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

.  .   .  .  $59,500 

$296,275 

+  $236,775 

Canada  

21,950 

+  21,950 

United  States  

....  11,600 

210,1504 

+  198,904 

United  Kingdom  

.  .   .  .             40, MM) 
..   ..  4,300 

66,375 

+  26,27>5 

—  4,300 

—  2,500 
+  2,645 

....  2,500 

2,645 

The  plimsol  referred  to  above  is  what  is  known  in  Canada  as  the  running  or 
gymnasium  shoe.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  separate  customs  entry  was  first  made 
for  these  goods  in  the  year  1915,  the  comparison  as  against  last  year's  trade  will 
be  with  that  war  year.  Prior  to  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  down  to  1918,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  held  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  The  Canadian  and  American 
exports  refer,  almost  entirely,  to  the  gymnasium  or  running  shoe. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  to  be  secured  in  the  heavier  rubber-soled  canvas 
and  leather-topped  shoes  for  sports  purposes,  and  as  more  than  one  Canadian  com- 
pany will  from  now  on  be  making  an  endeavour  in  this  direction,  Canada's  trade  in 
the  better  grades  should  make  definite  headway. 

The  total  shipment  into  the  Union  last  year  amounted  to  443,920  pairs,  showing 
a  considerable  advance  over  the  1915  figures  of  154,991  pairs.  Out  of  last  year's 
total,  Canada  shipped  24,212  pairs.  This  was  the  Dominion's  second  year  in  this 
market;  the  quantity  for  1918  was  100,893  pairs. 

The  United  States  total  had  grown  from  13,244  pairs  in  1915  to  293,135  pairs 
in  1919,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1915  shipped  116,571  pairs,  only 
totalled  120,724  pairs  in  1919,  as  against  247,225  pairs  the  previous  year. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  which  were  shipping  14,000  and  8,000'  pairs  respectively  in 
1915,  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  business,  the  former  in  1917  and  the  latter 
last  year.  Japan,  coming  into  the  market  in  a  small  way  during  the  three  previous 
years,  last  year  made  a  definite  entry  with  a  total  of  5,849  pairs. 


Slippers. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919, 

Increase. 

..   ..  $135,000 

$152,300 

+ 

$17,300 

United  States  

.  .   .  .               1,  800 

13,750 

+ 

11,960 

United  Kingdom  

..    ..  lllvOOO 

112,625 

+ 

1,625 

.  .   .  .  5,200 

45  0 

4,7-50 

Austria-Hungary  

.  .   .  .  9,100 

9,100 

Germany  

.  .    .  .  8,100 

S.10O 

..   ..  1,600 

1.600 

17,975 

+ 

17,975 

5,600 

+ 

5,600 

840 

840' 

Prior  to  1914  the  entry  pertaining  to  slippers  included  "  Other  Footwear,"  now 
shown  separately;  the  1913  figures  may  therefore  be  discounted  by  about  one-half. 
The  quantity  imported  under  the  classification  during  1913  was  323,716  pairs,  the 
1919  total  being  162,226  pairs.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  done  little  more  than 
send  samples  into  this  market,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  definite  business  for  the 
Dominion  at  the  moment.  The  United  States  holds  a  small  percentage  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  figures  for  1913  being  3,086  pairs,  increasing  to  13,352  pairs  in  1919.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  in  slipper  imports  is  held  by  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  figures 
for  1913  total  249,501  pairs  and  1919,  116,788  pairs.  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  were  each  importing  into  the  South  African  market  previous  to  1911, 
their  1013  figures  being  respectively  25,776  pairs,  19,664  pairs  6,224  pairs,  bnt  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  no  shipments  have  been  made  from  these  countries. 
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France's  trade  with  tin*  Onion  under  the  present  entry  has  dropped  from  16,126 
ra  in  L913  to  368  pairs  in  L919.    On  the  other  hand,  Japan,  who  entered  this 

t  at  tin*  beginning  of  the  war.  has  increased  her  business  year  by  year,  reach- 
iug  .1  total  importation  of  2S,2S1  pairs  in  1010.    Small  first  shipments  also  entered 

tintrj  last  year  of  2*258  pairs  from  Australia  and  l,182i  pairs  from  India. 


Footwear    Not  Leather 


hiding  Clogs  and  Chinese 

Kootwear — Not 

Rubber  or 

Plimsols). 

Value. 
1915. 

Value. 
1919. 

Decrease  or 
Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

$93,700 

$3S,S7'5 

— $56,82'5 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

1.400 
90,700 

1,415 
20,1'0'0 

+    •  15 

—  70,600 

—  1,15-0 

—  800 
+  15,995 
+  425 

France  

China  

7'5 
215 

16,070 
640 

The  figures  given  under  this  classification  cover  various  forms  of  footwear, 
p  >ssibly  little  touched  by  Canadian  manufacturers.     Samples  were  sent  out  from 

D  >minion  during  L916  and  1017,  but  no  business  appears  to  have  gone  forward 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  heading  was  made  a  separate  customs  entry  in  1015, 
and  it  is  with  this  year  that  a  comparison  of  the  1010  importations  is  mads.  The 
total  quantities  imported  during  the  two  years  were:  1015,  186,883  pairs;  1010, 
54,162  pairs— each  intervening  year  varying  considerably  in  the  number  of  pairs 
imported. 

Last  year  the  United  States  shipped  2,254  pairs,  as  against  1,881  pairs  in  1015, 
v.hile  the  United  Kingdom's  total  only  reached  22,715  pairs,  compared  with  175,813 
pairs  in  1015.  Norway,  which  in  1015  showed  an  importation  of  4,000  pairs,  dropped 
out  of  the  market  in  1017.  France,  which  had  an  average  yearly  import  figure  of 
2,000  pairs  prior  to  1018,  has  ceased  shipments  to  South  Africa  since  that  year. 

entered  the  market  here  in  1015  with  a  shipment  of  472  pairs,  and  has 
increased  her  business  year  by  year,  reaching  a  total  of  28,160  pairs  in  1010.  The 
importation  of  Chinese  footwear  is  small,  the  figures  for  China  being:  1015,  569 
pairs;  1010,  1,025  pairs. 

CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 
XIII. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  might  aptly  be  called  the  mountains  of  the 
sea,  but  they  are  mountains  covered  with  everlasting  verdure.  Looked  at  from  a 
distance  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  hills  were  too  steep  for  cultivation,  but  when 
one  draws  near  the  general  slope  is  found  to  be  more  gentle  than  first  sight  indicates 
and  further  investigation  shows  that  they  can  be  economically  utilized  almost  to  the 
summits;  even  the  mountain  tops  clothed  in  the  original  forest  are  of  value  in  con- 
serving the  rainfall  for  the  lower  levels.  Between  the  mountains  are  lovely  valleys 
and  the  combination  of  hill  and  vale  with  views  of  the  ocean  from  many  outlooks 
makes  the  scenery  entrancingly  beautiful.  Leaving  Halifax  on  a  Royal  Mail  steamer 
on  January  2  we  reached  St.  Kitts  on  the  ninth  day  about  7.30  in  the  evening.  In 
That  z  everlasting  summer  the  night  sweeps  down  suddenly  a  little  after  six 

o'clock,  but  the  moon  was  shining  high  in  the  heavens  and  the  beauty  of  a  tropical 
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i!  t;: ■'  \\.i>  all  about  when  wo  first  caught  sight  of  this  lovely  island.  Great  masses 
«»t  white  clouds  were  hanked  on  top  of  the  mountains  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
snow.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  not  a  snow-capped  mountain  rising  out  of 
i he  sea.  For  twenty  minutes  the  clouds  seemed  motionless  and  the  illusion  of  snow 
banks  remained.  Then  they  moved  a  little,  changed  shape  and  soon  floated  away  in 
tlevey  loveliness. 

A-  we  continued  on  our  way  toward  Trinidad  calling  at  island  after  island  of  the 
Leeward  ami  Windward  groups  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  one  of  them  was  most 
beautiful.  There  was  constant  wonder  that  scenery  of  such  unrivalled  heauty  did  not 
•  many  thousands  of  northern  tourists  every  winter.  After  visiting  Trinidad  and 
i  Guiana  1  returned  bo  investigate  the  economic  conditions  and  closer  acquain- 
lance  did  do!  lessen  the  charm  of  the  scenery  while  it  greatly  increased  the  belief  in 
the  commercial  importance  of  these  islands. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  ALTITUDE  ON  CLIMATE. 

In  considering  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands,  either  asi  a  place  of  residence 
or  in  reference  to  their  products,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  southern  of 
them,  Grenada,  ia  about  12°  north  of  the  equator  and  the  most  northern  is  nearly 
L9    north  of  the  equator,  but  the  mountainous  character  of  the  islands  affects  the 
climate  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  difference  of  latitude.    A  difference  of  even  a 
tow  hundred  feet  in  altitude  makes  a  difference  in  the  temperature  as  registered  by 
the  thermometer  and  the  higher  levels  are  quite  cool  although  even  the  highest 
mountains  in  these  islands  do  not  reach  the  frost  line.    In  many  cases  owners  of 
plantations  in  the  lowlands  have  their  homes  in  the  highlands  in  order  to  take  advan- 
•  ge  of  cooler  atmosphere,  but  even  in  the  lowlands  there  is  nearly  alwaysi  a  pleasant 
breeze  blowing,  for  the  trade  winds  are  hardly  ever  idle.    Occasionally  there  are 
I  w  indstorms,  but  destructive  hurricanes  come  long  years  apart  as  do  the  earth- 
-  with  which  some  of  these  islands  have  at  times  been  afflicted. 
The  Windward  group  includes  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadines  which  form  a  confederacy  under  a  common  governor,  but  with 
separate  administrations.    The  term  Leeward  islands  is  used  in  two  senses.  Sometimes 
it  includes  the  French,  Dutch  and  Danish  islands  (now  American)  as  well  as  the 
-h.    Sometimes  it  refers  only  to  the  British  colony  of  the  Leeward  islands  which 
aifederation  including  the  presidency  of  Dominica,  the  presidency  of  Montserrat, 
the  presidency  of  Antigua  with  its  dependencies  Barbuda  and  Bedonda;  the  presidency 
of  St.  Kitts  and  Xevis  with  their  dependency  Anguilla;  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Virgin  islands.    It  is  in  this  limited  British  sense  that  the  term  is  used  in  this  report. 

The  distances  between  the  ports  of  call  in  these  islands  in  nautical  miles  are  as 
follows : — 

Nautical 
Miles. 


St.  Kitts  to  Anti&ua   60 

Antigua  to  Montserrat   37 

Montserrat  to  Dominica   98 

Dominica  to  St.  Lucia   83 

St.  Lucia  to  St.  Vincent   59 

St.  Vincent  to  Barbados   105 

Barbados  to  Grenada   167 

Grenada  to  Trinidad   94 


INDIVIDUALITY   OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  all  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands  being  within 
the  Tropics  and  so  near  together  would  have  the  same  products.  In  a  limited  sense 
this  is  true,  but  while  all  the  tropical  products  can  be  grown  in  any  one  of  these 
islands  the  conditions  are  very  different.    Each  island  has  its  own  individuality  not 
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only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tourist  seeking  now  scenes  of  beauty,  but  also  from 
lonomic  viewpoint  of  merehants  buying  tropical  products  or  capitalists  propos- 
lHg  t.>  establish  plantations. 

The  height  ami  configuration  of  the  mountains  and  their  relation  to  the  valleys 
a-  well  as  the  extent  of  the  forests  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  rainfall.  Even  in 
t'a.  same  island  one  section  may  have  a  heavier  annual  rainfall  than  another  and  there 
is  >.'tne!  hues  a  striking  ilillereneo  in  this  regard  between  two  islands  quite  near 
together. 

I'  uniniea.  although  belonging  to  the  Leeward  islands  colony,  is  in  its  character- 
more  like  the  Windward  islands.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and 
Grenada  all  resemble  eaeh  other  in  one  respect;  the  lowlands  are  mostly  valleys  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  or  narrow  strips  of  land  close  to  the  sea  with  mountains 
towering  above  them.  In  Montsorrat,  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  the  mountains  form  a 
haekgrouml  for  level  and  undulating  land  that  slopes  up  from  the  sea.  This  is  not 
-  utely  true  of  every  part  of  these  islands,  but  it  is  the  general  characteristic  and 
probably  partly  accounts  for  the  difference  in  rainfall. 

The  Virgin  islands,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua  and  Montserrat  are  dry  islands 
compared  with  the  wet  islands  of  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Leeward  islands,  the  term  Virgin  islands  has  two  mean- 
£9,  the  broad  one  which  includes  the  islands  belonging  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  the  limited  one  which  refers  only  to  the  31  tiny  islands  comprised  in  the 
sidency  of  the  Virgin  islands  in  the  British  colony  of  the  Leeward  islands.  The 
principal  islands  in  this  presidency  are  Tortola,  Aneganda,  Virgin  Gorda,  Jost  Van 

I  >yko,  Peter's  Island  and  Salt  Island. 

Between  the  most  southern  point  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  Virgin  islands  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly  nineteen  degrees 
of  Latitude.  These  islands  have  not  a  large  area  of  fertile  land,  but  the  climate  is 
delightful. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  people  are  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  and  fishing. 

II  rses,  cattle  and  fish  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  islands.    But  the  growing 
Sea  Island  cotton  is  progressing. 
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ST.  KITTS,  NEVIS  AND  ANGUILLA. 


The  island  of  St.  Kitts  is  23  miles  long,  but  is  not  very  wide  at  any  point,  its 
total  area  being  only  40,320  acres.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  along  its  length 
extending  almost  from  end  to  end  and  reaching  at  one  point  a  height  of  3,771  feet. 
On  both  coasts  there  is  level  or  undulating  land  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
There  is  a  good  road  encircling  the  island  of  St.  Kitts,  with  beautiful  -  views  of 


mountain,  sea  and  plantations  all  the  way.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  sugar  cane 
grows  on  the  mountain  slopes  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet.  Nevis,  which  is 
separated  from  St.  Kitts  by  a  shallow  channel  two  miles  wide,  is  a  round  cone-shaped 
island  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  to  the  altitude  of  3,200  feet,  the  total  area  of 
the  island  being  32,000  acres.  The  latitude  is  17°  14'  N.  Nevis  is  very  fertile. 
Anguilla  is  a  flat  island  having  an  area  of  35  square  miles,  only  part  of  which  is 
fertile. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  ANTIOI'A. 

islam!  i>f  Antigua,  lying  in  17°  6'  north  latitude,  is  12  miles  long  from  east 
to  wrM  and  it-  givatrst  width  from  north  to  south  is  9  A  miles.    It  has  an  area  of 
res,  while  the  dependent  islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  have  respectively 
"  acres.    The  southern  part  of  Antigua  is  rather  mountainous, 
hiirhtM  peak  having  an  elevation  of  1,3 CO  feet,  and  there  is  a  low  range  of  hills 
in  the  north,  while  the  central  part  of  the  island  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  but 
here  and  there  in  the  Level  country  rise  up  small  round  hills  that  remind  one  of  the 
which  the  Newfoundlanders  call  "topsails,"  only  they  are  softer  in  outline  and 
verdant     The  rainfall   is  greater   in  the  somewhat  mountainous  southern 
district  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  which  is  generally  dry. 

A-  ai   early  stage  in  its  history  Antigua  was  entirely  cleared  of  its  forests,  and 
iresl  the  hills  as  a  means  of  conserving  rainfall  is  under  considera- 
Remarkahle  iv-ults  have  km  achieved  by  reforestation  of  hilltops  in  the  island 
i    rriacou  in  the  Grenadines.   Mahogany  trees  were  planted  on  the  hill  tops.  The 
gi  aj  gr  iwa  quickly,  and  within  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  decided  increase 
in  the  registered  rainfall.    No  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the  comparison  of 
with  another  in  that  island  as  general  conditions  might  affect  the  rainfall, 
paring  the  rainfall  in  Carriacou  with  the  rainfall  in  the  neighbouring  island 
Grei  ada  in  different  years  the  government  officials  of  Grenada  are  convinced  that 
station  of  Carriacou  hilltops  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  rainfall, 
in.-!  picturesque  part  of  Antigua  is  in  the  vicinity  of  English  harbour,  at 
ast,  where  there  was  a  naval  dockyard  in  the  days  when  English  Harbour 
British  naval  base  in  the  West  Indies.    The  docks  and  military  build- 
ings are  stil  there,  but  the  buildings  are  falling  into  decay. 

is  30  miles  north  of  Antigua  and  Redonda  30  miles  west. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  MONTSERRAT. 

Th<  island  of  Montserrat,  lying  in  latitude  16°  45'  N.,  is  11  miles  long,  and  its 
:<lth  is  7  miles.  The  area  is  20,800  acres.  While  the  rainfall  is  less  than 
that  of  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  Although  the  island  is  so  small  the  rainfall  varies  consider- 
ably at  the  21  stations  where  records  are  kept.  Taking  the  average  of  ten  years  there 
a  difference  of  27-77  inches  in  the  annual  rainfall  at  the  wettest  and  the  driest 
stations  of  this  little  island. 

tserrat  is  a  remarkably  healthy  island,  and  is  said  to  be  as  free  from  malaria 
as  Barbados. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  DOMINICA. 

D  ranks  third  in  size  among  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  Jamaica 

being  first  and  Trinidad  second,  while  St.  Lucia  ranks  fourth.  Dominica  lies  in 
15*  •'/)'  north  latitude  and  61°  20^  west  longitude,  its  situation  being  between  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  It  is  29  miles  long,  has  a  width  of 
16  miles  at  its  widest  point,  and  contains  194,982  acres.  It  is  the  most  mountainous 
of  all  the  British  West  Indian  islands  and  the  scenery  is  magnificient.  A  range  of 
high  mountains  runs  the  full  length  of  the  island,  divided  in  the  centre  where  the 
island  is  widest  by  a  valley  known  as  the  Layou  Elats,  through  which  flow  two  rivers 
running  in  opposite  directions.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  Morne  Diablotin, 
which  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,314  feet.  Numerous  spurs  extend  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  enclosing  fertile  valleys  through  which  flow  little  streams  of  water  locally 
called  rivers.  The  black  people  will  tell  you  that  there  are  365  rivers  in  Dominica 
— one  for  each  day  of  the  year.    There  are  certainly  many  streams.    The  rainfall  is 
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always  abundant  and  the  island  is  wonderfully  fertile.  I  have  seen  plantations  of 
limes  and  Cacao  high  up  on  mountain  sides.  I.iine  trees  are  often  planted  in  very- 
steep  places. 

The  attention  of  tourists  is  always  railed  to  three  natural  wonders,  a  fresh  water 
lake  in  the  mountains,  2,426  Eeel  above  sea  level,  a  deep  boiling  lake  on  a  mountain 
side  *J. •"."'»  foot  above  sea  level  and  boiling  sulphur  springs. 

\  tirlv  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  -i  ill  covered  with  primeval  forests  of  valuable 
hard  w nods.  These  forest  lands  are  owned  by  the  government  and  are  offered  for 
sale  at  $2.50  per  acre.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of  Dominica  is  the 
laek  ■>(  roads.  This  detect  is  likely  to  be  soon  remedied  as  a  vigorous  policy  of  road 
building  is  contemplated  by  the  present  administration. 

THE  ISLAM)  OF  ST.  LUCIA. 

Si  Lucia  is  in  about  14°  north  latitude  24  miles  southeast  of  the  French  island 
of  Martinique.  It  is  27  miles  long,  14  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  point  and  has  an 
area  of  1  !:•.::<>;,  acres.  Pigeon  island,  formerly  an  important  military  station,  lies  off 
the  northwest  end  of  St.  Lucia  about  7  miles  from  Castries. 

St.  Lucia  like  Dominica  is  very  mountainous,  but  the  mountains  are  not  quite 
so  high  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  broader.  In  many  cases  low  hills  branch)  jout 
from  the  higher  mountains  and  there  are  lovely  little  valleys  between  these  mountain 
While  the  scenery  of  Dominica  is  magnificently  grand,  in  St.  Lucia  there  is  a 
combination  of  grandeur  and  soft  loveliness.  Nearly  every  valley  has  its  own  little 
i.  Both  valleys  and  hillsides  are  very  fertile  and  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  area  suitable  for  cultivation  is  being  utilized.  There  are 
considerable  areas  of  forest  covered  Crown  lands  and  private  lands  wholly  or  par- 
tially cleared  of  trees  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices. 

I  ere  are  many  mountain  peaks  in  St.  Lucia  rising  up  above  the  general  heignt 
of  the  mountains  and  they  seem  to  have  greater  individuality  than  those  of  any  other 
island.  The  highest  is  Home  Gimie,  3,145  feet,  but  there  are  a  number  of  others 
nearly  as  high. 

Rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  Port  Soufriere  are  two  pyramids 
I  rros  Piton  and  the  Petit  Piton,  respectively  2,720  and  2,680  feet  high, 
their  steep  sides  being  covered  with  verdure. 

Then  there  is  the  Soufriere  or  sulphurous  mountain  about  two  miles  back  from 
iwn  of  Port  Soufriere,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant but  never  violent  activity. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  VINCENT. 

The  island  of  St.  Vincent  lies  a  little  north  of  13°  north  latitude.  It  is  18  miles 
long,  11  miles  wide  at  the  greatest  breadth  and  has  an  area  of  96,192  acres.  There 
are  still  some  forest  covered  Crown  lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  when  cleared  but 
the  area  that  can  be  made  available  without  encroaching  upon  forest  reservations 
necessary  for  conservation  of  rainfall  is  not  great.  However  the  land  in  private 
hands  suitable  for  cultivation  is  not  nearly  all  utilized  and  there  is  room  for  great 
expansion  in  production.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  rainfall  is  nearly  always 
ample. 

"While  nearly  the  whole  island  is  highly  elevated  and  there  are  several  mountain 
peaks  rising  to  heights  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  and  one  a  little  above  four 
Thousand  feet  a  large  proportion  of  the  hills  are  not  too  abrupt  for  cultivation.  I 
have  heard  St.  Vincent  called  "a  miniature  Dominica."  In  one  respect  it  is  alto- 
gether unlike  Dominica.  While  Dominica  is  almost  without  roads,  St.  Vincent  has 
roads  almost  everywhere,  winding,  turning,  up  and  down  hill  and  around  hills,  revealing 
at  every  tarn  new  scenes  of  beauty  of  land  or  sea.    However,  at  the  north  end  of 
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the  island  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  level  country  sloping  gradually  up  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains  in  the  background.  This  was  the  richest  and  most  highly  developed 
portion  of  the  island  when  the  great  Soufriere  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  broke 
forth  in  violent  eruption  in  May,  1902,  and  the  streams  of  lava  devastated  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  district  destroying  costly  homes  of  planters  as  well  as  the  humble 
cots  of  labourers  and  killing  thousands  of  people.  Now  the  lava  covered  country  is 
green  and  beautiful  again  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  fertile  than  ever.  Some  of  the 
abandoned  plantations  are  being  re-occupied.  In  one  part  of  this  district  I  saw  many 
thousands  of  newly  planted  cocoanut  trees.    One  of  the  planters  said : — 

"The  last  previous  eruption  of  the  volcano  took  place  in  1812,  that  is  90  years 
before  the  one  we  experienced.  These  great  convulsions  never  come  near  together  and 
we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  there  will  not  be  another  eruption  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  In  the  meantime  tropical  products  to  the  value  of  millions  of  pounds  will  be 
grown  on  these  .fertile  lands  and  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  chiefly  to 
Canada  if  our  preferential  agreement  turns  out  as  successfully  as  we  hope  it  will." 

THE  GRENADINES. 

The  Grenadines  are  a  chain  of  about  100  small  islands  lying  between  St.  Vincent 
and  Grenada.  Those  north  of  Carriacou  belong  to  St.  Vincent  and  the  others  to 
Grenada.  Bequia,  the  largest  of  the  St.  Vincent  Grenadines,  has  an  area  of  4,422 
acres.    Carriacou,  the  largest  of  the  Grenada  Grenadines,  has  an  area  of  8,467  acres. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  GRENADA. 

The  island  of  Grenada  lying  between  11°  58'  and  12°  15'  north  latitude  is  21 
miles  long,  12  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  point  and  has  an  area  of  76,548  acres.  As 
regards  density  of  population  Grenada  and  its  Grenadine  dependencies  rank  next  to 
Barbados  among  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  the  population  to  the  square  mile 
being  502  as  compared  with  1,034  in  Barbados.  The  colony  is  very  prosperous  and 
the  peasantry  perhaps  more  independent  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  islands  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  peasant  proprietors.  Grenada  although  mountainous  is  very 
fertile  and  is  highly  developed.  Nearly  1,800  feet  above  sea  level  is  a  circular  fresh 
water  lake  13  acres  in  extent  known  as  the  Grand  Etang.  The  highest  elevation  in 
the  island  is  Mount  Catharine,  2,750  feet  high.  There  are  many  fresh  water  springs 
and  .several  rivers. 

The  beauty  of  the  island,  its  general  freedom  from  malaria  and  its  fine  beaches 
for  sea  bathing  would  make  it  very  attractive  to  tourists. 

The  products  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  NIGERIA. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Burrows,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria,  has 
furnished  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  following  statement  regarding 
Nigeria : — 

"Nigeria  has  an  area  of  336,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  16,000,000. 
With  the  portion  of  Cameroons  now  under  British  administration  the  area  will  be 
367,000  square  miles  and  the  population  17,000,000.  In  any  case  the  population  is 
larger  than  that  of  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  States,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  British  West  Indies  added  together.  The  people  are  industrious, 
though  requiring  direction  and  education.  The  country  is  undeveloped,  but  it  is 
exceptionally  rich  in  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral  products,  and  its  capacity  for 
absorbing  manufactured  goods  has  never  yet  been  reached.  Last  year  the  trade  was 
valued  at  over  £27,000,000  limited  by  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  world.  In 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  there  were  exported  40,000  tons  of  ground 
nuts,  25,000  tons  of  cocoa,  32,000  tons  of  palm  produce,  8,500  logs  of  mahogany,  9,000 
tons  of  tin,  besides  thousands  of  tons  "I  hides  and  skins,  raw  cotton,  rubber,  and  other 
tropical  products. 
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••  [  •  B60UN  crushing  of  palm  kernels  within  the  Empire  an  export  duty  of  £2  a  ton 
d  on  palm  kernels  exported  to  a  foreign  port,  and  to  secure  smelting  of  tin 
within  the  Kmpire  an  additional  expert  duty  is  charged  on  tin  which  is  not  to  be 
Mnelted  within  the  Kmpire. 

"Millions  of  pounds  sterling  are  being  expended  in  harbour  and  railway  facilities. 
•  nntry  extends  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants  unequalled  tropical 
markets  for  their  goods  and  securing  tropical  raw  materials  for  their  factories. 

"  transportation  between  Canadian  and  Nigerian  ports,  the  attention  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  the  trade  awaiting:  development,  and  Canadian 
establishments  in  Nigeria,  to  distribute  Canadian  goods  and  secure  raw  materials  in 
exchange  for  Canadian  factories,  are  needed  for  development  of  Canadian  trade." 

The  en-;  mm-  dwtio  art'  imposed  on  comparatively  few  commodities. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  has  received  from  the  Australian  Government  the  cable  advice  that  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Australia  which  came  into  operation  on 
L'.*»th  March,  1 and  which  is  now  being  discussed  by  Parliament. 

Tla1  alt.  rations  so  far  reported  are  further  increases,  operating  from  17th  Septem- 
ber. 1920,  in  the  rates  of  duty  on: — 


This  makes  new  rate  from 
U.S. A  and  Canada. 

Beer   6d.  per  gallon.  In  bulk  3s.  per  gallon. 

In  bottle  3s.  6d.  per  gallon. 
Spirits   3s.  "  Brandy  31s.  per  gallon. 

Whisky  33s.  per  gallon. 

Gin  32s.  per  gallon. 

Manufactured  tobacco   8  d.  per  lb.  5s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Cut,   5s.   7d.  per  lb. 

Cigarettes   Is.       "  12s.  per  lb. 

Cigars   Is.       "  12s.  per  lb. 


Similar  increases  have  been  made  in  excise  rates  on  above  goods  manufactured 
in  Australia. 

COTTON  GROWING  IN  MESOPOTAMIA. 

In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  the  attempts  now  being- 
made  to  establish  cotton  growing  on  a  large  scale  in  Mesopotamia  are  of  particular 
interest.  Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Mesopotamia  from  very  ancient  times  and  is  still 
cultivated  in  small  quantities  by  the  Arabs  in  conjunction  with  food  crops  along  the 
banks  of  both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  fibre  is  used  locally  for  spinning  and 
as  a  stuffing  material  for  pillows  and  mattresses.  The  country  possesses  a  soil  and 
climate  favourable  to  the  production  of  large  yields  of  excellent  cotton  and  in  course 
of  time  it  should  add  materially  to  the  world's  supply. 

Since  1017  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  an  expert  from  the  Indian  Agri- 
Lth  a  view  to  discovering  the  most  suitable  kinds  to  grow,  and  the 
results  of  the  work  done  in  this  connection  and  the  prospects  of  establishing  a  cotton 
growing  industry  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  current  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Imperial  Institute.  So  far,  American  types  of  cotton  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  Mesopotamia.  The  members  of  a  deputation  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association,  which  visited  the  country  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  were 
very  favourably  impressed  with  its  possibilities  for  cotton  production. 

The  acreage  wdiich  will  eventually  be  planted  with  cotton  in  Mesopotamia  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  labour  available  and  the  area  on  which  a  perennial  supply 
of  water  can  be  guaranteed.  It  seems  likely  that  a  total  of  150,000  to  200,000  acres 
could  be  cultivated  annually  by  the  existing  population  if  the  necessary  facilities,  in 
rfrJSLvr\  to  agricultural  machinery,  transport,  etc.,  were  provided.  At  a  low  estimate 
this  area  should  produce  from  15  to  20  million  pounds  of  cotton  yearly. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  September  17,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

119,537 
Now  Oper 
194,368 
137,792 
78,864 
48,081 
419,585 
51,739 
Now  oper 
165,582 

124,103 
12,819 
301,611 
Now  oper 
6,653 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 

8,891 
ating  unde 
4,370 
5,982 
6,428 
19,250 
8,580 
6,498 
ating  unde 
22,690 

1.580 
651 
45,331 
ating  unde 
2,848 
ating  unde 

Bushels. 

70,363 
r  a  Privat 

5,958 
34,601 

9,690 
12,363 
84,176 

7,289 
r  a  Privat 
65,230 

48,925 
727 
10,530 
r  a  Privat 
1,067 
r  a  Privat 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

30,896 
1  Elevator 
772 
2,516 

Bushels. 

229,687 
License. 
271,563 
180,891 
113,285 
114,028 
535,887 
_  87,878 
License. 
254,679 

184,947 
88,072 
456,884 
License. 

10,991 
License. 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

e  Termina 
66,095 

18,303 
32,698 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  , 

1,636 
23,546 
9,958 
1  Elevator 
1,134 

9,966 
487 

4,013 
1  Elevator 
423 

1  Elevator 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  and  Smith  

12,394 
e  Termina 
43 

373 
73,388 
95,399 
e  Termina 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators.... 
Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . 

e  Termina 

1,660,734 

1,133,099 

350,919 

298,693 

85,347 

2,528,792 

481,612 

69,698 

112,187 

52,650 

11,228 

727,375 

6,641 

136,617 
783 
20,961 

9,489 

11,373 
17,570 
594 

180 

1,587 
2,661 



17,897 

158,349 
23,379 
21,555 

t67 
7,631 
161 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

4,865 

Vancouver,  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Midland — 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

165,002 

39,026 

5,045 

4,248 

167 
7,792 

221,180 

2,100 

10,000 
1,150,189 

None  in 

store. 

2,100 

10,000 
1,150,389 

22,592 
1,012 

5,767 

159.050 
88,880 

3,279,265 
1.745,641 

28,704 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

None  in 

store. 

Port  McNicoll  

200 

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

11,808 
1,012 

4,979 

4,602 

6,182 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

788 

Kingston — 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.... 
*       "       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2.. 

159,050 
88,880 

2,775,322 
1,745,641 

9,390 

None  in 

store. 

206,819 

260,081 

21 , 629 

15,434 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

19,314 

None  in 

store. 

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,  " 

Total  Public  Elevators  

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porta — 
Baltimore,  Maryland  

None  in 

store. 

5,958,371 

•_>:;<).  «i:;:> 

21)0,  SO!) 

27,811 

15,434 

6,493,420 

Not  avai 

able. 

3.240 

Not  oper 

ating. 

7.630 

I0.S70 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 

3,240 

  7,630  10,870 

8,268.959 

472,758 

729,020l     383.4021      127, 498 1  9.981.637 

♦Week  ending  Sept.  10,  1920. 
tCorn. 
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Ol  ides  vt  Canadian  Wheat.  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

tor  the  week  ending  September  17,  1920. 


v  1  nil  it's. 

A  /»#»/ ,1  1 11  t 

1 1 1 1  porial 

VJ  I)  >  ITU  11 1  DO  1 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  — 
No.  1  Hard  

D U  SUA f  Id, 

Bushels. 

9,242 
892,409 
320,510 
126,049 
36,265 
*649 
1,998 
274  910 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

9,242 
4,198,186 
1,401,503 
805,871 
182,420 
105,873 
1,998 
1,079,014 

Xi>     1    \  1  irf  l>  om 

115  761 
6,'  177 
36,544 
24 

0,1  v\Jf  U1U 

1,074,816 
643,278 
146,131 
106,522 

No,  2 

No  3  " 

Mo  4  Wheat 

N'o  6  " 

No.  6 

Other 

6,496 

797,608 

Totals 

1,660,734 

165,002 

5,958  371 

7,784,107 

Oats- 
No  1  C  w 

2  549 
33! 464 
34,861 
10,804 

7,323 
13,989 
30, 109 

2,549 
60,163 
127,679 
20,683 
34,532 
71,072 
86,382 

No  2 

10,533 
4,201 
2,802 
4  981 
3  246 

13,263 

16,166 
88,617 
7,077 
22,228 
53,837 
43,010 

No  3  " 

Ft    Vn    1  Food 

No  2  " 

Other  

Totals  

1 OO  AAA 

133,099 

39,026 

230,935 

403,060 

Barlev  

\"n    ?  prtrn  C  \V 

319,046 
156,408 
30,315 
85,711 
25,353 

No  3  C  W 

171,692 
102,214 
22  ,'646 
40,992 
13,375 

4,048 
607 
390 

143,306 
53,587 
7  279 
44,719 
11,978 

No  4  " 

Feed 

Other 

350,919 

5,045 

260,869 

616,833 

Flax  

\7 a    1     VnrtK WAQ+om  CqtiqHq 

'■    X      *»  Ul  1,11  »                     \    cllla'Ja  .  . 

136  031 
58,441 
57,052 

774 
1  056 
'  57 
2,361 

6,182 

142,987 
59,497 
68,313 
12,786 
47, 169 

No  2  C  W 

No  3  " 

11  204 
10  ,'425 

Other  

47,169 

298,693 

4,248 

27,811 

330,752 

ptVe  

No.  1  C.W  

44,712 
30,881 

44,712 
38,563 

611 
1,208 
23,479 

Xo.  2  -   

7,682 

No.  3  M   

Xo  Grade  

611 
1,174 
7,969 

.  34 
76 

15,434 

85,347 

7,792 

15,434 

108,573 

67 

221,180 

67 

9,243,392 

2,528,792 

6,493,420 

'Overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private 
Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  17, 
1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

September  17,  1920— 

Private       "  "   

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

Bushels. 

1,660,734 
481,612 
165,002 
Not 
3,240 
5,958,371 

Bushels. 

868,058 
245,763 
56,178 
Available. 

7,630 
535,049 

Bushels. 

2,528,792 
727,375 
221,180 

10,870 
6,493,420 

8,268,959 

1,712,678 

9,981,637 

September  19,  1919— 

Interior       "  "   

4,626,699 
15,021 
1,533,463 

1,491,084 
126,176 
2,069,962 

6,117,783 
141,197 
3,603,425 

6,175,183 

3,687,222 

9,862,405 

September  20,  1918— 
Interior       "  "   

302,524 
58,583 
451,721 

2,476,854 
145,145 
1,893,393 

2,779,378 
203,728 
2,345. 114 

812,828 

4,515,392 

5,328  220 

September  21,  1917— 
Interior        "  "   

Total  

3,077,197 
184,533 
2,162,219 

3,437,337 
116,050 
1,062,262 

6,514,534 
300,583 
3,224,481 

5,423,949 

4,615,649 

10,039,598 

September  22,  1916— 
Interior       "  "   

Total  

3  731  97H 

281,845 
5,715,596 

1  Q3fi  114 

71,174 
8,951,794 

7  fi£7  384 

353,019 
14,667,390 

9,728,711 

12,959,082 

22,687,793 

September  24,  1915— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

Total  

4,181,642 
41,758 
670,779 

1,375,153 
1,216 
337,635 

5,556,795 
42,974 
1.008,414 

4,894,179 

1,714,004 

6,608,183 

New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Eteeeiptl  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Conntry  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

kiltie  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending*  September  17,  1920. 

IViu.ic  Tkkmtnu.  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts             Rail, . . 

Hush. 
1.404,561 
SOT. 924 
88,793 

Bush. 
4(1,410 

37,612  ' 

Bush. 

199,958 
31,492 
45,712 

Bush. 

14,580 
40,481 
37,076 

Bush. 

50,990. . 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1,716,499 
879,897 
189,193 

Shipments             Vessel.  . 

Rail... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

K       :  s  Hail  

562, 761 
:{").").  940 
72,634 

96,744 

100,080 

19,354 

6,667 

785,606 
355,940 
209,311 

Shipments  Vessel.  . 

Rail... 

79,460 

54,124 

3,093 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

2,880 
42,494 

3,271 
4,844 

6,151 
52,431 

Shipments  Rail  — 

5,093 

Country  Elevators,  Western  Division. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments 


Rail. 
Rail. 


Not  available 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgi\n  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

121,147 
697,476 

15.471 
16,765 

17,885 
11,703 

154,503 
727,944 

Shipments  Rail  

2,000 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

221,282 
33,966 
69,096 

107,383 

221,282 
39,772 
69,096 

112,401 

Hail.... 

Shipments  Vessel.. 

5,018 

788 

Rail.... 

5,018 

1  1 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

39,869 
1,368,740 
595,644 
37,993 

39,869 
1,611,077 
903,494 
37,993 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

123,360 
129,479 

109,726 
178,371 

9,251 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts  Vessel.        382,298    15,471       17,885    415,654 

Rail...     1,402,706      128,378      110,514    9,251    1,650,849 

Shipments  Vessel..      595,644      129,479      178,371    903,494 

Rail   37,993    37,993 




U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail  

3,240 

7,630 

10,870 
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Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  September  17,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

DeDot  Harbour  Elevator. .  , 

Bush. 

Bush. 
142,549 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

142, 549 
148, 525 

1,019,520 

Port  McNicoll,  C.P.R  

Montreal  Harbour  Commrs. 
1  and  2  

Total  

Same  period  last  year  

42,023 
630,140 

106, 502 
89, 106 

27,469 

272,305 

672, 163 

142,549 

27, 469 

195, 608 

272,805 

1,310,594 

279,904 

84,735 

33,426 

272,738 

32,006 

702, 809 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 

57,960 
67, 935 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush . 

259,354 
6,100 
2,740 

210,151 

Oats  

Rye  

316,654 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Wheat  52.4S2 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

214,363 

494,196 

630, 740 

3,852 

Barley  .'  

26,637 
22,544 
42,857 

17,186 
14,903 

Rye  

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  PAPER  MILL  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  only  paper  mill  in  Sweden  deriving  its1  steam  exclusively  from  electrical 
energy  is  Vargon's  paper  mill  and  sulphite  factory.  This  mill,  before  its  coal-burning 
power  plant  burned  down  last  year,  required  20,000  tons  of  fuel  per  year.  The  power 
plant  which  replaces  the  one  destroyed  has  just  been  completed  and  is  equipped  with 
seven  electrically  heated  boilers,  which  develop  the  steam  for  the  entire  mill. 

NEW  RUBBER  PROCESS. 

A  recent  demonstration  in  India  of  a  new  process  for  the  Vulcanization  of  rubber 
took  place  at  the  Manchester  College  of  Technology,  it  is  announced  in  an  issue  of 
Commerce.  Vulcanization  of  crude  rubber  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  waste 
material  like  leather  shavings  or  swadust  was  proved  by  this  method  to  be  chemically 
•  possible,  as  well  as  a  saving  in  time  and  cost  compared  with  existing  methods.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  process  will  produce  a  materia]  which  will  stand  the  tes1  of  wear 
and  weather. 
9341— *>\ 
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FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE    WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  22. 

1  1  r«  ign  Kxehange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchange* 
tor  the  week  ending  September  22.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  15  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison.    Similar  quotations  will  be  published  in  the  Weekly 

Bulletin  regularly  every  week  in  future: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
September  15,   September  22, 


Parity. 

1920. 

Britain  

 E 

1.00  $4 

86 

3.86'5 

3.864 

France  

..  ..Pr. 

193' 

.072 

.076 

Italy  

193 

.047 

.048 

Holland  

.  .  Florin 

.402 

.342 

.342 

.  .    .  .Fr. 

193 

.077 

.081 

Spain  

..  ..Pes. 

193 

.1(61 

.  162 

Portugal  

.  .  Esc. 

1 .  1 

08 

.182 

1.83 

Switzerland 

..  ..Fr. 

193 

.179 

.178 

Germany  

..  ..Mk. 

238 

.018 

.184 

Greece  

..  ..Dr. 

193 

.117 

.116 

Norway  

..  ..Kr. 

268 

.151 

.149 

..  ..Kr. 

268 

.223 

.  22  2 

 Kr 

.268 

.151 

.149 

Japan   

.  .     . .  Yen 

.498 

.5&5 

.568 

India  

 R 

342 

.383 

.382 

United  States 

 $ 

1  .  L 

00 

1.11 

1.11 

Argentina  

..  ..Pes. 

.965 

1.35 

1.31 

Brazil    .  .     .  . 

..  ..Mil. 

.546 

.216 

.212 

Roumania  

..  ..Lei 

.193 

.023 

.013 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Traders  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Cumberford,  mining  engineer; 
Alexander  George  Mackenzie,  barrister;  and  others — all  of  Amherst,  N.S.  Cpaital 
$100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Amherst. 

North  Country  Exploration  &  Mining  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Arthur 
Findlay  Armstrong,  bookkeeper;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.    Capital  $1,000,000, 
.    divided  into  1,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

A-lolphe  Huot,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Joseph  Clifford  Huot  and  Wilbrod  Huot, 
nts;  Alberl  Sevigny,  advocate;  and  others — all  of  Quebec.    Capital  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Quebec. 

Gillespie  Grain  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Gillespie,  grain  dealer; 
and  others— all  of  Edmonton.  Capital  $1,500,000,  divided  into  15,000  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Edmonton. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Shipping  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Hyde, 
ehartered  accountant;  William  Sydney  Sprott,  accountant;  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal.    (Private  company). 

Magnolia  Metal  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Aubrey  Hunting- 
don Elder,  Felix  Winfield  Hackett,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capitai 
? 2 00,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  McLagarj  Phonograph  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  David  McKenzie 
Wright,  William  John  Anderson  and  Frederick  George  Scrimgeour,  manufacturers; 
and  others— all  of  Stratford.  Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Stratford. 

Glovers,  Tanning  &  Knitting,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Leon  Pelletier,  foreman: 
George  Beauchamp,  manager;  and  Robert  Poisson,  advocate;  and  others — all  of  ■ 
Montreal.    Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal. 
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TRiADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax1,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moose  jaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Begina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers7 
Association. 

Food  Products. 

1932.  Canned  blueberries. — A  firm  in  the  north  of  England  are  prepared  to 
purchase  canned  blueberry  (1  and  2  pounds)  in  lots  of  100  cases,  and  as  a  preliminary 
invite  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  packers. 

1933.  Cheese,  bacon,  and  fruit. — An  English  importer  who  owns  a  large  number 
of  stores  in  the  north  of  England  desires  to  obtain  from  Canada  cheese,  bacon,  and 
fruit  direct  from  the  packer. 

1934.  Flour  for  East  Africa. — A  firm  of  importers  who  already  represent  a 
number  of  English  and  Scottish  firms  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  good  firm 
of  Canadian  millers  who  would  appoint  them  as  selling  agents  on  a  commission  basis. 
Thisi  firm  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  Canadian  flour  in  East 
Africa,  and  would  like  quotations  c.i.f.  Mombasa  or  Kilindini,  either  via  the  United 
Kingdom  or  South  Africa. 

1935.  Food  products. — A  firm  specializing  in  the  importation  of  food  products 
into  Egypt  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  preserved  fish,  vegetables, 
fruits,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  etc. 

1936.  Cereals  and  flour. — A  flour  and  grain  merchant  in  Alexandria  would  like 
to  enter  into  relations  with  Canada. 

1937.  Fish. — An  important  Greek  firm  in  Alexandria,  with  branches  at  the 
Pira?us,  inquire  for  Canadian  dried,  smoked,  pickled  and  tinned  fish. 

Metals,  Implements,  and  Hardware. 

1938.  Farming  implements. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  farming  implements- 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  inquirer. 

1939.  Axes. — A  commission  agent  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  is  open  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  axes  and  edged  tools. 

1940.  Metals,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  iron,, 
steel,  copper,  brass,  zinc,  aluminium,  and  all  kinds  of  scrap. 

1941.  Electrical  supplies. — A  commission  agent  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  supplies. 

1942.  Agricultural  machinery,  etc. — A  firm  in  Alexandria  which  has  already 
sold  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  would  be  disposed  to  negotiate  with  Canadian 
houses  for  agricultural  machinery,  cream  separators,  belting,  pumps,  etc. 

1943.  Hardware. — A  sales  agency  in  Barbados  would  like  to  secure  the  agency 
for  small  hardware  of  all  kinds,  also  nails. 

1944.  Foundry  materials.  A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Barbados  are- 
desirous  of  representing  a  house  supplying  foundry  materials,  such  as  iron  rodsr 
etc.    Good  references. 
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194B  lion  ami  steel  products.  An  Knglish  commission  agent  located  in  Egypt 
inquire*  lor  Canadian  i i >n  and  steel  products  and  for  hardware. 

1946.  Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus;  pumps;  engines.- -An  important 

firm  \'  I  indria,  representing  several  largo  English  nouses,  inquire  for  Canadian 
products. 

1947.  Painters'  brushes. — A  Scottish  importer  desires  to  hear  from  manufac- 
turers  of  painters1  brushes  in  Canada.  He  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and 
-ample  lots,  and  wants  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  can  make  early  deliveries. 

Paints,  Soip,  and  Minerals. 
L948.  Paints,  oils,  and  varnishes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad 
•   to  Becure  an  agency  for  paints,  oils,  varnishes  and  leads.    Good  references. 
1949.  Soap.    A  linn  of  commission  agents  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  wish 
-<  euro  a  Canadian  agency  for  soap. 
L950,  Red  carbolic  soap. — A  firm  in  the  south  of  England  are  open  to  purchase 
from  Canada  rid  carbolic  soap  in  boxes  of  about  35  pounds,  each  containing  50  half- 
bars,     Manufacturers   should   quote  c.i.f.   Seccondee,   West  Africa,  and  forward 
samples. 

L951,  Asbestos  brake  lining. — A  Bristol  company  require  supplies  of  asbestos 
brake  lining,  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  same. 

Automobiles  and  Accessories. 
L952.  Autos  and  accessories. — A  very  important  automobile  importing  firm  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  would  be  disposed  to  handle  Canadian  cars  and  accessories. 
At  present  this  firm  is  handling  Canadian  tires. 

L953.  Autos  and  accessories. — An  Italian  firm  with  a  New  Zealand  partner  in 
A  ■  sandria  inquire  for  autos  and  accessories. 

L954.  Automotive  supplies. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Barbados  are 
:  Bent  a  Canadian  firm  supplying  a  complete  stock  of  automotive  goods. 
Good  references  can  be  given. 

Glass  and  Optical  Goods. 

L955.  Glass  (sheet). — A  South  African  firm  of  importers,  with  branch  ware- 
houses in  several  cities  of  the  Union,  ask  for  quotations  on  sheet  glass. 

L956.  Domestic  glass. — A  London  firm  of  import  and  export  merchants  are 
l<  sirous  of  obtaining  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic  glass. 

L957.  Optical  goods. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  specialists  in  optical  goods,  ask  for 
catalogues  and  prices,  and  when  possible  samples,  of  any  line  for  this  trade. 

Wood  and  Paper. 

U*.~>n  Bent  ashwood. — A  firm  in  Sialkot,  British  India,  with  branches  at  Cal- 
cutta,  Madras,  Lucknow,  and  Delhi,  wish  to  obtain  rough  bent  ashwood  tennis  frames 

from  Canada. 

1959.  Furniture. — A  sales  agency  in  Barbados,  with  good  references,  desire  to 

•  a  Canadian  firm  supplying  general  household  and  office  furniture. 
1-H'''>.  Paper.    An  import  house  in  Cairo  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  paper  (newsprint,  writing,  packing,  etc.). 

1961.  Paper.— A  firm  at  Naaldwyk,  Holland,  are  interested  in  the  importation 
of  paper  from  Canada. 

1962.  Paper. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  in  good  standing,  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  paper  house  supplying  wrapping  and  printing  paper. 
Would  like  to  have  samples  and  prices  with  weights  and  sizes,  and  to  know  if  paper 
is  packed  in  open  sheets  or  rolls. 

Pianos. 

Pianos. — A  London  company  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues,  prices, 
etc.,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos  and  player  pianos  seeking  'export  trade. 
They  are  also  desirous  of  securing  agencies  for  piano  actions. 
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1964.  Pianos,  players,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  piano  manufacturers  and  dealers 
would  be  glad  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  low-priced  pianofortes,  players,  etc.    Bankers'  reference. 

Miscellaneous  Products  and  Representation. 

1965.  Flour  and  grain,  provisions,  clothing,  household  goods,  etc. — An  old- 
established  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives,  with  head  office  at  Trinidad,  who 
cover  the  whole  of  the  British  West  Indies  (with  the  exception  of  Jamaica),  British 
and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Venezuela,  are  desirous  of  securing  additional  Canadian 
agencies  upon  a  commission  basis.  Their  requirements  include:  flour  and  grain, 
provisions  (including  all  sorts  of  canned  goods  and  pickled  and  dried  fish  and  beef- 
stuffs),  articles  for  wear  of  men,  women  and  children,  household  goods,  agricultural 
and  artisans'  tools,  etc.,  boots  and  shoes  (particularly  canvas  rubber  soles). 

1966.  Woodduck  feathers. — A  London  feather  merchant  is  desirous  of  getting  into 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  could  supply  him  with  bronze  feathers  suitable  for 
fishing  flies.  The  woodduck  or  summer  duck  is  suggested  as  particularly  suitable,  and 
the  inquirer  is  open  to  purchase  from  1,500'  to  2,000  bird  skins  dried  and  free  from 
moth,  or  preferably  the  bronze  feathers  themselves. 

1967.  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  request  corres- 
pondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  representation  in  South  Africa. 
Any  line  except  machinery,  leather  goods,  paper,  and  ladies'  and  children's  dresses. 

1968.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  agents,  covering  all  centres  of  South 
Africa,  are  seeking  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  to  export 
such  lines  as  chemists'  sundries,  toilet  requisites,  canned  goods,  foodstuffs,  and  pro- 
prietary lines  of  any  kind. 

1969.  Indent  agents. — A  South  African  firm,  importers  of  paper,  printers'  sup- 
plies and  calendar  material,  are  seeking  an  indent  agency  firm  in  Canada. 

1970.  Indent  house. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers  are  making  inquiry  regard- 
ing a  Canadian  indent  house  for  their  Canadian  exports. 

1971.  Agency. — A  Cape  Towrn  commission  agent  is  seeking  the  representation 
of  iron  and  steel  goods  of  all  kinds,  except  machinery. 

1972.  Leather  cloth. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  possible  supply  of  imitation  leather  from  Canada. 

1973.  Twines  and  string. — One  of  the  best  South  African  agency  firms,  cover- 
ing every  centre  of  South  Africa,  make  inquiry  for  either  purchase  or  agency  arrange- 
ment on  Canadian-made  twines  and  string. 

1974.  Ships'  chandlers. — A  Cape  Town  firm  ask  for  catalogues,  price  lists,  and 
correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  any  line  suitable  for  ship  chandlers' 
stores,  including  ropes,  coir  and  manilla ;  wire  ropes,  all  kinds ;  engine  packings ;  iron 
sheets,  galvanized;  brass  and  copper;  paints,  all  kinds;  engines;  raw  and  boiled  oils; 
motors  (any  make);  sailing  boats;  ducks  for  sail  purposes,  sailing  and  row  boats  and 
.-implies. 

1975.  Architectural  specialists. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  with  full  knowledge  ;m<] 
established  connection  in  above  line,  request  correspondence  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  any  line  under  this  heading. 

1976.  Paper,  hardware,  hoots  and  shoes. — An  important  firm  in  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  with  sister  houses  throughout  the  world,  are  anxious  to  do  business  with  Cana- 
dians in  the  foregoing  and  other  articles  suitable  for  the  Egyptian  market. 

1977.  Gloves. — A  firm  in  London  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agencies  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  gloves  (kid,  fabric,  etc.). 

1978.  General  merchandise.— A  newly  organized  English  company  in  Cairo  is 
in  the  market  for  handling  Canadian  agencies  in  Egypt. 

1979.  General  products.  An  English  company  in  Alexandria,  which  can  be 
highly  recommended,  are  open  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  products  which 
interest  ihe  Egyptian  market. 
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li»M>.  An  Knglish  linn  o\  importers  and  exporters  at  Cairo  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  companies  interested  in  doing  business  with  Egypt. 

1'.'^'..  Representation.  A  wrll  known  linn  in  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  desire  to 
tvpr.  M  tn  Canadian  linns  in  South  Africa,  and  suggest  among  other  articles  salmon, 
maple  syrup,  and  moccasins.  This  firm  covers  the  whole  of  South  Africa  and  repre- 
sent all  articles  for  which  no  technical  knowledge  is  required  in  the  salesman.  They 
hear  all  expenses  incidental  to  travelling  and  charge  a  commission  of  74  per  cent  on 
net  invoice  values.    They  pay  cash  against  documents  in  Canada.  References. 

Wines  and  liquors.  A  concern  in  Juarez,  Mexico,  are  in  the  market  for 
all  kinds  of  wines  and  liquors,  and  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  such  as  packed 
n  :i<ly  for  shipment. 

^  :   Magnesia  pipe  covers. — Important   Dutch  firm,   who   yearly  buy  large 
quantities   of    magnesia   pipe   covers  for   the   insulation  of  steam  conductors,  are 
anxious  to  he  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  commodity.  They 
red  for  nexl  year  for  direct  shipment  to  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  large  orders 
can  be  hooked. 

>84,  Yorkshire-bred  swine. — A  Japanese  firm,  located  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  are 
«l«-iri.n>  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  such.  These  pigs  are 
d<  sired  for  breeding  purposes,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  pedigree. 
>86.  Druggists'  sundries. — The  largest  and  most  important  foreign  drug  com- 
:i  Japan  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  druggists'  sundries, 
Buch  lines  as  toilet  articles  of  various  kinds  and  things  which  are  generally  sold  in 
a  drug  Btore,  with  the  exception  of  medicinal  preparations.  Catalogues  and  price 
lists  are  requested  immediately. 

L986.  A  firm  in  Rangoon  desire  to  take  up  agencies  for  shipping  companies  and 

firms  in  Canada  for  Rangoon  and  the  outports.  References. 
1987.  Representation. — A  Britisher  now  in  New  York  and  about  to  visit  Canada 
arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  while  taking  a  trip  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Siam,  Straits  Settlements,  Burma,  British 
India.  Ceylon,  and  South  Africa. 


RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

60.  R.S. — A  Canadian  who  served  four  years  overseas  is  at  present  acting  as 
ling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  stationery  company  in  Canada,  but  proposes  to 

leave  shortly  for  London,  England,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  an  agency  there, 
•uld  like  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require 

representation. 

61.  R.S. — Ex-officer,  graduate  of  McGill  University  in  arts  and  law,  with  exten- 

ience  in  mortgage,  land,  and  insurance  organization,  good  linguist,  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  wishes  to  go  to  South  America  as  representa- 
tive of  export  firms. 

62.  R.S. — Two  returned  soldiers  who  are  carrying  on  a  commission  business  in 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactures. 
They  are  especially  interested  in  woodworking  industries. 

63.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier  well  acquainted  with  wholesale  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  was  a  manufacturers'  agent  prior 
to  1912,  proposes  establishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  agency  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  has  financial  backing  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  has  arranged  for  some  Cana- 
dian agencies,  but  wishes  to  secure  additional  agencies  for  both  manufactured  goods 
and  food  products. 

64.  R.S. — Returned  soldier,  good  business  training,  well  connected  in  Scotland, 
holding  teacher's  certificate  in  Scotland  and  possessing  tact,  fluency,  and  executive 
ability,  desires  to  represent  manufacturer  in  British  Empire.  Unmarried. 
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65.  U.S. — Returned  soldier,  Belgian  born,  formerly  employed  as  interpreter  on 
headquarters  staff,  intends  visiting  Europe  on  business..  Would  undertake  commis- 
sions or  the  selling  of  goods  on  a  commission  basis.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently, 
and  will  cover  seven  countries  on  his  trip. 

G6.  R.S. — A  former  officer  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  with  experience 
as  general  sales  agent  and  pre-war  connections  in  England  and  Belgium,  is  leaving 
for  Brussels  in  October  and  seeks  representation  for  any  Canadian  firms  interested.. 
Would  also  undertake  special  commissions  and  inquiries  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

67.  R.S. — Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia. 
They  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
concrete  posts,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 

68.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 
importer  and  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
who  are  considering  the  Indian  market.  Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three  years, 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 

69.  R.S. — Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  four  years'  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  -  relations  in 
Central  and  South  America.  At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 
Recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
very  good  for  Canadian  goods.  Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to  going 
overseas.    Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 

70.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Tank  Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 
the  war  for  making  connections  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
ing overseas  about  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 
trial research  at  the  University  of  London.  He  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 
representation  in  Great  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 
a  British  representative.  Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British  trade 
circles. 

71.  R.S. — An  English  business  man,  30  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  Brazil 
when  war  broke  out,  came  to  Canada  and  enlisted  for  service  overseas.  Since  being 
discharged  he  has  been  employed  in  Canadian  business  houses.  He  now  proposes  to 
return  to  Brazil  and  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  export  to  Brazil.  Although  born  in  England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in 
Brazil  and  can  speak  and  write  Portuguese,  as  well  as  Spanish.  He  will  return  to 
Brazil  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  agencies  for  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  Brazil.  He  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  drygoods,  flour,  feedstuff's,  shelf  hardware,  steel  goods, 
canned  goods,  patent  medicines,  toilet  goods,  dried  cod  and  other  fish. 

72.  R.S. — A  young  Canadian  who  served  as  Chinese  interpreter  in  France  during 
ihe  war  would  like  to  arrange  with  a  Canadian  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  send  him  to 
China  where  he  had  five  years'  experience  previous  to  the  war.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  missions  in  China  for  five  years  in  a  business  capacity, 
having  had  business  experience  in  Canada  previous  to  going  to  China.  He  has 
travelled  2,000  miles  into  the  interior  of  China  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Chinese 
conditions.    Good  references  can  be  furnished. 

73.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier,  30  years  of  age,  at  present  holding  a  responsible 
Government  position,  desires  Canadian  agencies  in  Great  Britain.  Tie  has  a  good 
connection  and  has  had  considerable  commercial  and  selling  experience.  Tie  will 
Locate  in  Bifanchester. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

1"  Ln  i  RPOOL,  -Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  September  29;  Empress  of  France, 
I  P.O.S.  Line,  aboul  October  ft;  /Impress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  13; 
Vrinrt  Frederick  Willi*  l,n.  C.P.O.S.  Lille,  about  October  20. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Conquerer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd..  about  October  1;  Media,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  2;  Canadian  Conquerer, 
I  d  an  Government  M*  reliant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  6;  Dominion,  White 
Star-Dominion  Lino,  about  October  9;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about 
'•:  Minn-  losa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  16;  Melagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
i'.",;  / Umii iiion .  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  23;  Canadian 
Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  26. 

To  London.    Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
•.  mber  28;  Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  1;  Vennonia,  Cunard 
Od  bei  5;  Holbrook,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  8;  Wyncote,  Man- 
early  October:  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  19;  Canadian 
I        dian  Government   Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  30;  Canadian 
r,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  30. 
To  Glasgow. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  13;  Canadian  Trooper, 
I       dian  C.\.  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  6;  Cassandra,  Anchor  - 

DonaMson  Line,  about  October  16;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  October 
?1;   P  .  C.P.O.S.   Pine,  about  October  22;   Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian 

Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  October  23;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  abouc 
October  29. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  30. 

]  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  9;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Batsford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Avon  mouth  Dock  (Bristol). — A  steamer,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  19; 
Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  October  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Signaller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  28;  Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  about  September  30; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  14;  Manchester  Civilian, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  October  21. 

To  Leith. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  about  September  30;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  about  October  5. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  about  October  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  9;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To*  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  1;  Fanad  Head,  Heal 
Line,  about  October  15. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supvlied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  30;  Beaver,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  6;  Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  5. 

To  South  Africa  (Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay). — New  Georgia,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  October  10. 

To  West  Africa  (Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Chama, 
Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  October  7. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Durham,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  October  10;  Trevalgan,  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  October  20. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Hyacinthus,  Houston  Lines,  abou^ 
October  10. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Miller, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20. 

To  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Sower,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  India  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Halesius,  Houston  Line,  about  September  30; 
City  of  Melbourne,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  October  25 ;  a  steamer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  25. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
and  Soerabaya. — Boyne,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about  October  30. 

From  St.  John. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  October 

3. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  1. 

To  London. — Lidlaw  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  30. 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Stanmore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  September  28;  Ernemore, 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  2 ;  Ernemore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about 
October  6;  Sachem  (via  Newfoundland),  about  October  8. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Galtymore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  6. 

From  Sydney. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  25;  Canadian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  30. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Sable  I.,  Fnrquhar  &  Co.,  about  October  2. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
October  5;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  October  26. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  30;  Rona,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mai! 
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Line,  about  October  10:  Tahiti,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about 
<  '  "  *:•«  r   1."' ;   ( \inaJian   I'rospcctor,  Canadian   Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  October  30. 

To  Ia>mx).\.  Livkkpool,  am)  Cii.Ascow   (via  Panama  Canal). — Orator,  Harrison 

:   Line,  middle  October  (via  Victoria). 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
in  October  L). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
Asia.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  21. 

1  •  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.l'.O  S.  Line,  about  October  12. 

To  Yokohama.  Mo.ii.  of  Nagasaki,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Methven,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  October  10. 

To   Kabatsu,   Shanghai,   Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dottar,  Dollar 

.niship  Lines,  October  IS. 

To  Shanghai,  IIoxg  Kong,  and  Singapore. — M.  S.  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines.  October  10. 

C.P.O.S.  PACIFIC  SERVICES. 

With  reference  to  the  new  steamer  Empress  of  Canada,  built  by  the  Fairfield 
building  and  Engineering  Company  at  Govan,  Scotland,  for  the  Trans-Pacific 
1  anadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Limited,  and  particulars  of  the  launch- 
which  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  867,  page  716,  it  is  interesting  to 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  new  steamer  is  that  refrigerated 
■  has  been  provided  for  the  carriage  of  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry, 
fish,  etc.,  and  the  minimum  temperature  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  in 
these  refrigerated  chambers  will  be  14°. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Limited,  to  sail  the 
\ss  of  Canada  from  Liverpool  in  March,  1921,  for  a  voyage  around  the  world, 
calling  at  Gibraltar,  Monaco,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Bombay,  Colombo,  'Singapore, 
Batavia,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kobe  and  Yokohama,  arriving  Vancouver 
in  June,  1921,  where  she  will  be  placed  on  the  regular  Oriental  run. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Limited,  have  also  enlarged  upon  their 
iished  direct  service  from  Vancouver  to  Singapore  to  include  Manila, 
with  tl       '   mers  Mat  taw  a  and  Methven.    During  the  past  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  large  "  Empresses  "  only  to  call  at  this  port,  but  the  addition  of  the  Mattawa  and 
give  them  four  steamers  calling  at  Manila,  and  when  the  Empress 
comes  out,  it  will  increase  this  to  five,  making  a  total  of  seven  steamers  on 
the  Pacific  run. 

I  troubles  and  difficulties  which  were  experienced  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Ocean  Services,  Limited,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  are  now  over,  and  with 
the  gradual  resumption  of  pre-war  conditions,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services, 
Limited,  are  again  able  to  operate  their  vessels  on  regular  schedule — a  great  feature 
of  this  service  from  both  passenger  and  freight  standpoint. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  MERCHANT  MARINE  SERVICES  TO  INDIA. 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  recently  announced  the 
opening  of  new  trade  routes  from  Canadian  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards to  India.  The  sailings  from  Montreal  during  the  season  of  navigation  will  be 
operated  jointly  with  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  England,  as 
will  those  from  a  Maritime  Provinces  port  during  the  winter  season.  The  new  service 
is  the  complement  of  a  service  to  China  and  Japan  which  will  operate  from  Van- 
couver in  conjunction  with  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  of  Alfred  Holt  &  Company,  Limited. 
The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  also  intend,  simultaneously 
with  the  arrangement  with  Alfred  Holt  &  Company  to  run  on  their  own  account  a 
service  to  India  from  Vancouver. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any- 
one in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1901,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
ft,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
•  p      tntatlvei  hy  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
'     \  point,  tu  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Reeonquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
L40  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
Change  Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
droSS,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
« '•  M  misstoner.    Address  for  letters — Caixa 

(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

K.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barrel  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable.  Address,  Siadacona. 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address  Stada- 

cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,   Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels. 


Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hoiuse\, 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 


Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union 
street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Soyitums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 


Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
,_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General, 
r ranee:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  bweden : 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


I  ndia : 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland. 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  British  ConsuL 

Italy:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Vide0'  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 


Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  C,  mmissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urrice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Copyright  Act. 

Ovum  Act. 

Kin  trie  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Act. 
(•oi  l  and  Silver  Marking;  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
I.i  .id  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bonnty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Murk  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Else  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print) 

(  hinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,  with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  III.  1913,  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV.  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND:  SOME  GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

(With  particular  reference  to  interest  in,  and  possibility  of,  Canadian  Trade.) 
Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Belfast,  September  13,  1920. — A  number  of  Canadian  exporters  have  written 
recently  inquiring  whether  the  disturbances  of  the  past  few  months  in  various 
districts  in  Ireland  are  having  any  definite  effect  upon  trade.  After  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive tour  of  the  leading  commercial  centres,  my  opinion  is  that  there  is  consider- 
able temporary  and  local  dislocation  of  trade;  how  long  this  will  last  and  to  what 
extent  it  will  increase  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  prophesy. 

A  commercial  tour  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  rather  more  inter- 
esting and  exciting  than  of  either  England  or  Scotland.  Except  for  the  too-curious, 
who  may  have  a  burning  desire  to  get  to  the  centre  of  a  disturbance  to  find  out  what 
it's  all  about,  there  is  practically  no  danger,  but  two  or  three  personal  experiences 
may  not  be  out  of  place  as  illustrating  what  one  may  encounter  even  in  the  central 
and  business  districts  of  certain  cities. 

While  I  was  discussing  various  aspects  of  the  Canadian  flaxseed  trade  with  one 
of  the  leading  importers  located  a  stone's  throw  from  York  street,  Belfast,  we  suddenly 
heard  a  rattling  of  panes  of  glass,  and  the  raucous  rioting  of  a  hastily-formed  mob. 
As  some  of  the  employees  of  this  firm  were  avowedly  Sinn  Feiners,  and  as  five  men 
had  been  killed  within  a  few  blocks  radius  during  that  same  morning,  the  doors  of  this 
business  house  were  closed  up  for  the  day.  I  was  let  out  on  to  a  quiet  side  street 
half  an  hour  later,  and  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  shortly  after  noon  found  two  or 
three  of  the  business  houses  closed  for  the  day  and  several  branches  of  the  leading 
banks  also  locked,  barred  and  barricaded. 

In  the  following  afternoon,  I  suddenly  saw  a  member  of  the  R.I.C.  take  cover 
round  the  corner,  probably  the  very  busiest  corner  of  Belfast,  and  learned  that  some 
Sinn  Feiners  behind  the  hoarding  had  taken  five  pot  shots  at  him.  A  boy  of  eleven 
was  hit  in  the  leg. 

THREE  PRINCIPAL  CENTRES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Even  in  normal  times  the  logical  centres  for  distribution  of  goods  in  Ireland 
are  three  in  number:  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Cork.  At  the  present  time  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  any  one  house,  in  any  one  particular  city,  to  distribute  effectively 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  many  boycotts  and  counter-boycotts 
which  have  been  enacted.  Many  localities  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  particu- 
larly, have  absolutely  boycotted  Ulster  commercial  travellers,  and  the  reverse  is  also 
true  to  a  certain  extent.  Ulster,  north  of  Ireland  and  part  of  the  west  can  logically 
be  covered  from  Belfast.  Dublin  is  a  distributing  centre  which  has  Lately  become- 
somewhat  more  prominent  in  its  commercial  aspect,  and  the  south  and  west  are 
covered  by  merchants  from  Cork. 

There  is  a  keen  interest  in  Canadian  goods  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  definite 
desire  that  direct  trading  relations  may  be  established.  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Cork 
merchants  are  unanimous  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  trade  with  Canada  which 
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pass  through  the  hands  of  London  brokers.    I  received  upwards  of 
fifty  Inquiries  from  importers  and  other  merchants  who  are  particularly  interested 
•    Canadian  products,  but  who  were  almost  unanimous  in  wanting  to  do  business 
,  ther  to  Becure  representation  for  Ireland  or  for  their  particular  district. 
\  aero  commercial  trading  organization  has  been  formed  in  Cork  within  the  past 
,  .>.  months.    This  is  the  Irish  International  Trading  Corporation  (Cork),  Limited, 
mp<  rters  and  exporters.    This  company,  together  with  the  port  authorities  of  Cork, 
\  a  ring  to  have  one  or  other  of  the  transatlantic  lines  running  from  Canada 
make  Cork  a  port  of  call. 

WHAT  IRELAND  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  aggregate  of   imports   into  Ireland  from  Canada, 
tgh,  commencing  with  1919,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  comprehensive  survey  of 
'  lanada's  Urect  trade  with  Ireland.    The  largest  amount  of  trade  is  of  course  done  in 
.  barley,  rye,  maize,  wheatmeal  and  oatmeal.    In  these  during  19191  a  trade  of 
nearly  £6,000,000  was  done.    The  next  largest  item  is  that  of  timber — practically  all 
spruce;  the  timber  trade  amounted  to  about  £1,250,000  in  1919,  while  the 
I91S  total  was  only  £286,555.    The  flaxseed  trade  grew  from  £91,520  in  1918  to 
e:r,9.:?>9  in  1919. 

[j  is  im]  —  ible  to  make  any  comprehensive  and  illuminating  contrast  between  the 
>rts  i"  Ireland  in  1918  and  1919,  owing  to  the  fact  that  until  last  year 
real  attempl  was  made  to  keep  separate  records  for  the  Irish  ports  and  compile 
ggregate,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture   and   Technical   Instruction  in 
as  now  arranged  to  receive  from  each  port  details  of  the  cargoes  of  every 
ressel  entering;  and  thus  is  able  to  keep  track  of  the  direct  trade.    In  addition  to 
this,  of  course,  a  large  amount  goes  through  England. 

There  is  a  demand  in  Ireland  for  Canadian  cheese.  The  statistics  for  19191  show 
:  [y  £20,806  worth  of  Canadian  cheese  was  imported  into  Ireland,  but  these  are 
red  to  be  incomplete.  The  1918  figures  showed  £61,304.  While  I  was  in  Belfast 
one  importer  alone  told  me  that  he  had  that  week  placed  orders  in  Canada  for  a 
shipment  of  £10,000  worth  of  cheese.  Many  importing  merchants  and  distributors 
who  call  on  the  grocery  houses  would  be  glad  to  make  direct  Canadian  cheese 
connections. 

Timber  and  wood  products  of  all  kinds,  particularly  pine  and  spruce,  newsprint 
and  kraft  paper,  and  various  pulp  products,  are  of  course  in  great  demand.  Many 
merchants  are  asking  for  box  shocks  and  claim  that  they  cannot  get  deliveries  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

A  fair  amount  of  Canadian  small  hardware  and  ironmongery  also  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  shops  of  the  principal  cities.  Agricultural  implements  and  garden  tools  have 
also  found  a  ready  market. 

TIMBER  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Several  Belfast  timber  importers  are  interested  in  the  possibility  of  procuring 
supplies  from  British  Columbia  if  they  can  get  them  at  a  reasonable  price.  One 
vessel  from  Everett,  Washington,  during  the  week  of  July  24  brought  a  cargo  of  fir 
valued  at  £62,955  into  Belfast,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  timber  can 
thus  be  brought  from  the  United  States,  it  cannot  also  profitably  be  brought  from 
British  Columbia. 

SOME    SHIPMENTS    FROM  GERMANY. 

The  Germans  are  sending  in  a  considerable  number  of  small  shipments  at  very 
frequent  intervals,  and  are  already  directly  competing  in  this  market.  The  value  of 
a  great  many  of  the  shipments  is  still  small,  but  there  is  a  very  steady  and  consider- 
able trickle.  An  inspection  of  some  of  the  manifests,  afforded  me  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in  Dublin,  showed  the 
ehief  imports  during  the  past  few  months  of  German  goods  into  Ireland  to  consist  of 
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toys,  china  vases,  sheath  blocks,  fancy  paper  goods,  cheap  furniture,  ironware,-  enamel- 
ware,  muriate  of  potash,  and  writing  paper.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  by  any 
means,  but  a  somewhat  hasty  survey  of  scores  of  manifests,  which  would  seem  to  show 
it  to  be  fairly  representative.  , 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Merchants  throughout  Ireland  are  somewhat  chary  about  making  large  commit- 
ments as  large  stocks  have,  here  and  there,  been  destroyed,  and  other  merchants  have 
received  threatening  letters.  Insurance  rates  are  very  high.  This  fact,  together 
with  others,  is  leading  to  a  delay  in  the  establishing  of  a  co-operative  abattoir  near 
"VVaterford,  a  very  comprehensive  scheme  which  has  been  planned  for  the  past  year 
or  more.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  a  dead  meat  industry  was  begun  at 
Drogheda.  The  Waterford  plant  was  meant  to  be  of  even  greater  capacity.  Instead 
of  exporting  cattle  from  Ireland,  the  promoters  propose  to  export  dead  meat,  and  so 
establish  tanneries  and  other  subsidiary  industries.  The  exports  of  cattle  from 
Ireland  are  still  bulking  large.  They  numbered  25,031  for  the  week  previous  to  my 
visit  to  Ireland,  as  compared  with  14,301  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

By  the  time  this  is  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  Canadian  business  men  will  know 
whether  or  not  a  coal  strike  was  commenced  in  Great  Britain  on  September  25,  as  is 
threatened  at  the  time  of  writing  this.  A  stoppage  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in 
Great  Britain  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  industries  of  Ireland  as  practically 
the  whole  of  the  coal  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  imported,  amounting  to 
about  4,000,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  effects  of  a  strike  in 
Great  Britain  will  be  the  impetus  that  it  would  give  to  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
coal-mining  industry,  which  has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past  year,  particu- 
larly in  Wicklow,  Monaghan,  Louth,  and  Tipperary,  where  syndicates  have  been 
formed  for  the  working  and  utilization  of  the  Irish  coal  and  other  mineral  resources. 
But  the  development  of  Ireland's  mineral  resources  is  hampered  owing  to  conflicting 
estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  available  in  the  known  coal  areas;  authorities  state 
that  a  mining  survey  is  required  to  settle  this  conflict  of  information,  for  a  geological 
survey,  although  valuable  and  important,  is  not  regarded  as  sufficient. 

The  following  shows  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  commodities  imported 
into  Ireland  during  the  year  1918 : — 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Quantities  and  Values  of  Commodities  Imported 
into  Ireland  direct  from  Canada  during  the  year  1918. 


Unit  of 

Commodity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Animals — horses,  geldings  

.  .   . .   .  .  No. 

1 

£  8'0 

Ammunition,  small  arms,  military  

200  ,'000 

24  4 

40 

Butter  

435 

3,681 

Butter  (except  milk  blended)  

4,000 

50, 4-0'0 

6,590 

61,304 

Corn,  grain,  etc. — 

Wheat  

1,569,200 

1,423,102 

9,40'0 

9,731 

Barley  

119,3'00 

133,554 

Rye  

101,70'0 

124,900 

620,50'0 

S30.064 

Oatmeal  

8,390 

11,327 

Macaroni  

31 

100 

Other  farinaceous  preparations  

107 

221 

Eggs  

1,637 

3;0'0'0 

Implements  and  tools  (and  parts  thereof) 

2.331 

Lard  

 cwt. 

26 

156 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof — 

41 

2.734 

Not  prime  movers,  agricultural  

91 

4,650 

Meat  (except  poultry  and  game)  — 

Bacon  

16,576 

97,176 

1(5 

65 
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Statemkni  showing  rHB  Totaj   Qi  ENTITIES  \\i>  Values  OF  Commodities  Imported 
INTO  ha  i  \\i>  ihkii  r  PROM  C\\\i>\  DURING  THE  YEAR  1918. — Continued. 

Unit  of 

Commodity                                                   Quantity.        Quantity.  Value. 

Milk,  condensed — 

Unsweetened  cwt.  429  £  1,400 

Sweetened,  whole  "  1,(504  7,620 

Otll   fuel  gal.  8,289,750  248,034 

Oleomargarine  or  oleo  <*u  cwt.  3  2'0 

Seeds,  flax  or  linseed  quarters.  4,725  91,520 

Su«ar,  rt-flned- 

Lumps  and  loaves  cwt.  1  2 

Other  sorts  "  '      106  216 

Tdbt  Qoo  manufactured — 

Cigarettes  lb.  3  — 

Cavendish  '*  41  8 

Other  sorts  "  60  4 

Wood  .nui  timber    sawn  or  split,  fir,  etc  loads.  2,3,920  286,555 

rhe  wing  shows  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  commodities  imported  into 
Ireland  during  the  year  1919: — 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Quantities  and  Values  of  Commodities  Imported 

INTO    [RELAND   DIRE*  I    PROM    CANADA  DURING  THE   YEAR  19,19. 

Unit  of 

Commodity.  Quantity.    Total  Quantity.    Total  Value. 

Books,  printed  cwt.  \  £  3 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  doz.  prs.  62  988 

Brushes  and  brooms  doz.  i5,©58  7, ©57 

Cheese  cwt.  2,446  20,8'06 

Cocoa,  preparations  of,  containing  sugar  "  28  299 

Wheat  "  2,41-0,641  2,18'5,644 

Barley  "  652,414  642,836 

Rye  "  187,712  190,789 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  "  74,964  91,827 

Wheat  meal  and  flour  "  944,669  1,190,257 

Oatmeal  "  114,770  169,376 

Rolled  oats  "  16,453  26,904 

Groats  "  l.OOO  1,621 

Maize  meal  "  696  765 

Cotton  manufactures — 

Hosiery,  stockings  and  socks     722 

Underwear     96 

Hosiery,  other  sorts     103 

Flax,  dressed  or  undressed  tons.  3  <817 

Flax,  fibre                                                                       "  193  '55,708 

Fruit — raw  apples  cwt.  1,318  2,209 

Glass  bottles  gross.  526  350 

Hardware,   other   than   hollow-ware  cwt.  363  1,763 

Wrought  hollow-ware,  enamelled  "  846  3,968 

Wrought  hollow-ware,  enamelled  "  72  463 

Implements  and  tools,  except  machine  tools     14,856 

Lamps  and  lanterns,  not  electrical  No.  1,008  140 

Leather,  undressed  cwt.  20  322 

Linen  piece-goods  yd.  9,48>5  ©51 

Machinery — 

Prime  movers,  agricultural  tons.  7/io  109 

Not  prime  movers,  unenumerated     3,0'0'0 

Textile  tons  3  426 

Meat — 

Bacon  cwt.  3,'530  30,19© 

Preserved,  other  sorts  "  80  500 

Iron,  in  bars  tons.  155  430 

Metals,  unenumerated,   manufactured,   other  sorts.  .    "  1  403 

Copper  wire,  uninsulated                                                "  6  782 

Wire,  including  uninsulated  electric  wire                       "  38  1,869 

WTire  nails                                                                       "  324  12,798' 

Nails,  other  than  wire  nails,  screws  and  rivets.  ..."  14  712 

Iron  manufactures,  unenumerated                                  "    © 

Steel  manufactures,  unenumerated  "  4  Y>o  457 

Motor  <ars,  dutiable  No.  105  24,885 

chassis  "  15  3,952 
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Statement  showing  the  Total  Quantities  and  Values  of  Commodities  Imported 
into  Ireland  direct  from  Canada  during  the  year  1919 — Continued. 


Unit  of 


Commodity. 

Quantity. 

Total  Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Tires  and  tubes  

.  .   .  .cwt. 

6 

£  203 

Oilseed  cakes — linseed  cake  

3,744 

97,491 

114 

2,850 

Oilcake  meal  

1,238 

31,880 

22.5 

6,630 

Paper  for  printing-  on  reels  

28,344 

54,742 

465 

Millboards  and  wood-pulp  boards  

.  .  .  .cwt. 

1,807 

2,187 

958 

1,851 

Liquid  resin  

73 

106 

50 

18,080 

339,289 

"      clover  and  grass  

.  .   .  .cwt. 

1,284 

12,583 

8 

67 

Spirits,  gin  

.  pf .  gal. 

17 

ll'O 

unsweetened,       unenumerated.  including 

whisky  

64,456 

55,719 

Starch,  other  sorts  

.  .   .  .cwt. 

1,597 

3,f>'87 

Confectionery,  sugar  and  flavouring  only  .  . 

3 

40 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened,  whole  

9,818 

60,406 

Varnish  

.  .   .  .  gal. 

10 

8 

Hewn,  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  other  than  pitwood. 

.   .  .  loads. 

405 

3,230 

143 

2,i532 

Sawn  or  split  fir,  pine,  and  spruce  

94.611 

1.139.204 

87 

2,7'09 

Planed  or  dressed  fir,  pine,  and  spruce  

152 

2,222 

"               "  unenumerated  

370 

4,'577 

481 

6,745 

Staves  of  all  dimensions  

89 

1,115 

Furniture  woods,  unenumerated  

142 

1,62-0 

7,188 

245 

12 

125 

FLAX  CROP  IN  IRELAND,  1919. 

The  average  estimated  yield  per  statute  acre  of  the  flax  crop  in  Ireland  in  L919 
was  23-0  stones  (1  stone=14  lbs.)  as  compared  with  17-5  stones  in  1918,  22-8  stones 
in  1917,  and  25-4  stones  in  1916'.  The  average  estimated  yield  per  statute  acre  for 
the  ten  years,  1909-18,  was  28-1  stones.  The  extent  in  1919  amounted  to  95,610  acres 
as  against  143,355  acres  in  1918,  107,705  acres  in  1917,  and  91,454  acres  in  1916.  The 
total  produce  of  the  crop  for  1919  is  estimated  at  13,720  tons  as  against  15,703  tons 
in  1918,  15,362  tons  in  1917,  and  14492  tons  in  1916. 


BETTER  WEATHER  IMPROVES  BRITISH  CROPS. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  September  14,  1920. — Although  the  reports  on  the  position  of  crops  pub- 
lished respectively  by  the  British  Government  and  the  London  Timrs  differ  materially 
in  detail,  both  agree  that  on  the  1st  September  the  prospect  showed  considerable 
improvement  in  comparison  with  the  pessimistic  outlook  of  a  month  previous. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Agricultural  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times  is 
certainly  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  but  the  former 
is  based  upon  reports  made  by  correspondents  throughout  Great  Britain,  whereas  tin 
Government  analysis  is  confined  to  England  and  Wales.  Consequently  conditions  in 
Scotland  may  be  more  favourable  than  in  the  south. 
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According  to  the  Govermnenl  report,  while  conditions  during  the  latter  part  of 
A  tgusl  were  better,  crops  ripened  slowly  owing  to  the  cool,  and  in  many  parts  wet, 
rhich  continued  during  the  firsl  half  of  the  month,  and  harvesting  generally 

is  late. 

I  is  year  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  results  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  both  authorities  reporl  thai  while  the  corn  erops  in  Eastern  England  are  quite 
good  ami  about  the  average,  conditions  in  the  West  are  decidedly  poor. 

I  phole,  however,  while  the  general  ruin  which  was  threatening  at  the 

i  .  \  .  1 9  been  averted  by  better  weather — and  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
fortni  b  has  elapsed  since  the  1st  September  has  been  graced,  in  the  South  of 

England  al  Least,  with  some  of  the  bo<t  weather  of  the  year — plenty  of  sunshine  and 
warmth  it  cannot  bo  expected  that  the  general  yield,  with  few  exceptions,  can  be 
more  than  a  moderate  one. 

W)    it  is  certainly  below  the  average,  and  has  deteriorated  during  the  month. 

BarV  </  continues  to  be  the  best  of  the  cereal  crops  and  Oats  the  worst. 

Expectations  for  a  heavy  yield  of  Beans  are  being  realized,  and  Peas  on  the  whole 
are  good. 

It  is  in  reaped  to  Potatoes  that  the  two  reports  exhibit  the  greatest  difference,  for 
while  the  Times  prophesies  a  return  10  per  cent  above  the  ten  years'  average,  the 
:  of  Agriculture  asserts  that  prospects  have  fallen  off  during  the  month,  and 
pop  is  Likely  to  be  below  average,  although  disease  has  been  checked.    Scotland  is, 
r,  a  very  important  producer  of  the  tuber,  and  the  recent  sunny  weather  may 
generally  improve  conditions  elsewhere. 

Roots  require  -till  more  sun,  and  the  outlook  everywhere  is  for  a  rather  poor  crop. 
The  wel  dimmer  has  greatly  retarded  haymaking,  which  is  still  incomplete  in 
os.    However,  the  finer  weather  of  August  has  retrieved  a  good  deal  of 
•'•ned  disaster,  and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  has  been  really  spoiled. 
Ho       vhile  maturing  slowly,  have  done  extremely  well,  and  the  crop  in  Kent  and 
the  S  iuth  East  of  England  should  be  a  heavy  one,  probably  20  per  cent  above  the 
average. 

A.CC  »rding  to  the  summary  returns,  expressing  an  average  crop  by  100,  the  appear- 
the  crops  indicated  yields  per  acre  shown  by  the  following  percentages  respec- 
tively on  the  1st  September  and  the  1st  August: — 

Sept.  1.  August  1.  Sept.  1.  August  1. 


Wheat  

  95 

98 

Turnips  and   Swedes.  . 

.  .  96 

98 

.    ..    ..  98 

98 

Mangolds  

90 

92 

Oats  

 94 

95 

104 

103 

 102 

103 

106 

105 

Peas  

 99 

100 

110 

102 

 92 

95 

I  :.  <  ming  Fruit,  all  orchard  fruit  is  short  with  the  exception  of  some  varieties 
of  plums  in  some  areas.    Apples  are  very  poor  indeed. 

r;,rrV  ;ind  -heep  have  done  well  in  spite  of  cool  weather,  and  .the  supply  of  general 
iltural  labour  is  reported  sufficient  or  ample  in  practically  all  districts,  although 
there  is  still  a  shortage  of  skilled  labour  in  many  parts. 

CANADIAN  CATALOGUES  FOR  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  British  Legation  and  Consulate-General  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  have 
opened  a  special  section  for  trade  information.  It  is  proposed  to  collect  all  the  latest 
commercial  data  to  have  it  accessible  to  the  merchants  of  Uruguay  who  will  be  notified 
thr  »ngh  the  press  of  the  arrival  of  the  latest  catalogues  and  other  commercial  publica- 
The  British  Minister  has  very  kindly  offered  to  place  in  this  special  section  the 
catalogues  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  Canadian  catalogues  will  be  classified 
and  their  arrival  will  be  announced  to  the  public  of  Montevideo  free  of  charge.  It  is 
hoped         I  anadian  manufacturers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  kind  offer. 
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CANADIAN  TOBACCOS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  F.  Charlan,  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  Division,  Experimental  Farm. 

I. 

The  adoption  by  Great  Britain  of  a  preferential  tariff  allowing  a  rebate  on  Col- 
onial tobaccos  of  Is.  6d.  of  the  import  duty  on  all  foreign  leaf  has  naturally  brought 
to  the  fore  the  {enlarged  prospects  for  Colonial  tobaccos  in  England. 

A  thorough  inquiry  made  recently  in  England  by  the  Chief  of  the  Tobacco 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  the 
British  tobacco  trade  ,thinks  of  some  Canadian  tobaccos  has  brought  to  light  the 
following  facts: — 

CIGAR  TOBACCOS. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  England  for  Canadian  cigar  leaf  of  the  filler  end 
of  the  binder  types.  (The  quantities  of  Canadian  cigar  leaf  shipped  to  England  so  far 
have  been  comparatively  small  if  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  British  market, 
but  all  the  British  brokers  who  have  handled  them  claim  that  they  have  a  demand  for 
much  larger  quantities,  especially  for  the  stripped  and  booked  fillers  in  Comstock 
Spanish.  These  fillers  which  are  (thoroughly  resweated  are  greatly  appreciated  for 
their  mild  taste,  almost  neutral,  which  makes  them  very  good  material  for  blending 
purposes.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  in  England  for  Canadian  fillers  is  very 
active  and  very  likely  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  can  ship  from  Canada  something 
like  2,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  of  that  type. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  cigar  binders  is  not  so  active,  and  very  likely  the 
British  trade  will  not  be  able  to  absorb,  for  some  time  at  least,  more  than  1,000,000 
pounds  a  year  of  Canadian  binders.  While  some  British  manufacturers  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  our  binders,  a  great  many  claim  that  their  flavour  is  too 
different  from  that  of  ;the  Wiseonsins  which  they  are  supposed  to  displace. 

The  British  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  British  smokers  will  have  to  get 
accustomed  to  this  flavour  before  Canadian  binders  can  be  exported  to  England  in 
really  large  quantities.  ,The  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  British  tobacco 
brokers  is  that  we  could  ship  to  England  at  present  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  stripped 
fillers  and  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  binders,  this  is  more  than  we  produce. 

The  British  dealers  who  have  been  interested  in  the  Canadian  cigar  leaf  claim 
that  the  quality  of  the  latter  has  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years.  How- 
ever, they  have  been  very  frank  and  stated  that  our  tobaccos  will  be  bought  only 
according  to  their  merits.  The  British  trade  is  very  particular  on  some  points.  The 
question  of  moisture  is  a  very  important  one,  as  the  import  duty  is  very  high  and 
there  is  no  rebate  .allowed  for  any  excess  of  moisture  above  the  standard,  which  is  10 
per  cent.  Slight  traces  of  mould  will  .depreciate  large  lots  of  tobacco,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  grading  be  made  very  carefully  and  that  the  various  lots  be  as 
uniform  in  quality  as  possible. 

Nondescript  grades  as  well  as  nondescript  types  will  hardly  find  a  market  in 
England,  and  unfortunately  too  many  samples  of  nondescript  tobacco  have  been  sent 
from  Canada  to  the  British  tobacco  brokers.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  Canadian 
cigar  tobaccos  will  have  to  compete  in  prices,  not  only  with  Wisconsin  and  Connecti- 
cut products  but  also  with  cigar  leaf  from  other  countries  included  in  the  Empire. 
Some  of  those,  like  India,  for  instance,  are  becoming  very  aggressive,  enjoy  ideal 
climatic  conditions  and  have  a  large  supply  of  cheap  labour.  So  far  India  has  only 
sent  to  England  cigar  leaf  of  a  rather  coarse  texture  and  of  very  loud  flavour,  which 
is  not  very  well  liked,  but  the  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  very 
rapid  and  it  may  become  in  the  near  future  a  very  serious  competitor.  The  same  is 
true  with  some  other  colonies,  like  the  British  West  Indies. 
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Oj  the  other  hand  the  high  ad  valorem  duty  on  imported  cigars  which  has  been 
force  lately  in  England  will  Likely  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  manufac- 
ture >f  domestic  cigars,  as  the  duty  on  raw  material  lias  not  been  increased  in  pro- 
portion, and  this  should  make  the  opening  wider  for  the  Colonial  cigar  leaf. 

\\  111TK  HI  ULKVS. 

d  fferenl  samples  of  Canadian  White  Bur  lev  have  been  shown  in  England. 
'  1      w  is  supposed  to  represent  the  average  quality  of  the  Ontario  White  Burley  after 
dried  and  packed  by  the  Canadian  packer.    The  other  was  in  raw  condi- 
to  say  taken  direct  Prom  the  barn  and  came  from  the  Harrow  Tobacco 
Station,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

[1  proved  almost  impo«^il>le  to  interest  the  British  buyers  in  the  samples  repre- 
senting  the  average  crop.    They  found  the  colour  much  too  dark  for  real  Burley,  the 
t(  xture  a  little  heavy  and,  in  many  instances,  did  not  even  want  to  believe  that  it  was 
from  White  Burley  seed.    They  were  quite  surprised  when  told  that  the 
r  in  the  Harrow  Station  had  been  obtained  from  the  same  seed  as  that  which 
lunl  produced  the  average  crop. 

neraJ  opinion  of  the  British  trade  is  that  there  is  only  a  very  limited 
I  '  gland  at  present  for  White  Burley  tobacco.   In  the  past  the  British  trade 
ppreciahle  quantities  of  White  Burley,  that  is  many  years  ago.    At  present, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  commanded  by  the  American  burleys,  the  British  trade  has 
them  to  a  large  extent  by  leaf  from  Western  Kentucky  which  can  be  bought 
ouch  lower  figure  and  answer  practically  the  same  purposes.   While  a  few  manu- 
facturers  evinced  a  real  interest  in  the  samples  from  Harrow  I  was  told  by  some  very 
pi  iminenl  brokers  that  were  they  supplied  with  200,000  pounds  of  White  Burley  of 
me  quality  a-  these  samples  it  would  take  them  a  great  deal  of  time  before  they 
could  find  an  outlet  for  such  a  lot  on  the  British  market.    When  1,000,000  pounds 
;:<>iM'd  to  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  as  a  possible  exportable  surplus 
lankly  stated  they  could  not  take  such  a  large  quantity  at  the  present  time. 
This,  in  our  "pinion,  means  that  Ave  cannot  expect  to  ship  to  England,  until  some 
s\  ieci  al  use  has  been  found  there  for  our  average  White  Burley,  anything  but  compara- 
tively small  lots  of  that  tobacco,  specially  graded  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  manufacturers  interested. 

The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  British  manufacturers  are  at  present  experi- 
ith  a  view  to  finding  some  use  for  our  Canadian  Burleys.    At  the  time  of 
our  visit  they  stated  that  the  results  of  those  experiments  were  still  inconclusive 
•  _    >n  the  wrong  side  for  us.    However,  they  are  not  giving  up  the  idea 
may  some  day  use  our  Canadian  Burley  to  advantage,  but  so  far  the  experi- 
mental stage  has  not  been  passed. 

]  ds  d  »es  not  mean  that  the  Burley  should  be  condemned  and  abandoned  in 
Ontari    for  a  >me  other  type  of  Jeaf.    On  the  contrary  we  have  been  advised  by  some 
buyers  to  stick  to  it  until  there  is  further  proof  that  there  is  absolutely 
i1  in  England.    They  consider  our  ^Burley  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  very 
likely,  if  it  can  be  used  at  all  by  the  British  trade,  Canada  will  be  the  only  Dominion 
where  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  it.    This  is  the  British  opinion. 

A-  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  home  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  do  away,  without 
due  and  serious  consideration,  with  a  variety  of  tobacco  which  has  brought  prosperity 
ud  helped  our  domestic  manufacturers  to  build  an  important  trade. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  proven  that  the  physical  and  chemical  texture  of  the  soils 
on  which  the  Ontario  Burleys  are  produced  is  well  adapted  to  any  other  type  of 
tobacco. 

We  may  try.  as  soon  as  possible,  to  further  improve  the  quality  of  the  Ontario 
Burley.    The  British  buyers  who  were  interested  in  the  samples  from  Harrow  were 
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ready  to  handle  'all  the  grades  except  the  lugs.  They  want  as  bright  a  colour  as  pos- 
sible, much  more  body  than  our  White  Burley  has  and  as  little  stem  as  possible. 

The  point  in  favour  of  ,our  White  Burley  is  that  it  is  more  leafy  than  any  other 
tobacco  shipped  to  .England  vfrom  her  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  the  spread  of  leaf 
is  an  important  factor.  If  we  could  improve  the  colour  and  obtain  a  leaf  with  more 
body  and  closer  grain,  very  likely  we  would  be  able  to  displace  a  large  proportion  of 
the  leaf  which  is  at  present  brought  to'  England  from  Western  Kentucky.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  necessary  to  transplant  a  little  earlier  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  crop  will 
ripen  during  the  warm  season,  that  is  to  say  at  least  early  in  September.  The  curing 
should  be,  if  possible,  once  the  yellowing  stage  is  passed,  more  rapid,  and  every  care 
should  be  taken  after  the  leaf  is  cured  in  order  to  keep  the  colour  bright — that  is  to 
say  it  should  be  Jiandled  and  kept  in  much  Jower  case.  If  these  results  could  be 
obtained  it  should  not  be  impossible  for  fthe  Ontario  grower  of  White  Burley,  with 
the  help  of  the  preferential  tariff,  to  regain  on  the  British  market  part  of  the  posi- 
tion won  by  the  Western  Kentucky  grower  on  the  former  growers  of  White  Burley. 
There  will  remain  only  the  question  of  prices. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  we  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus  of  our  tobacco  crops  as  long  as  the  latter  are  not  graded.  A 
great  many  lots  of  carelessly  packed  tobacco  sent  to  England  are  simply  returned  to 
the  shippers  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  brokers  to  handle  them.  Therefore,  before 
sending  any  of  our  tobaccos  there  they  will  have  to  be  graded.  The  question  I  have 
been  asked  in  England  is :  Who  is  going  to  do  the  grading  ? 

While  some  British  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  South  Africa 
and  very  likely  in  India,  we  have  not  found  in  England  any  one  ready  yet  to  settle 
in  Canada  and  take  care  of  the  grading  and  packing  of  our  tobacco  for  the  British 
trade.  Instead  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  part  of  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Canadian  growers  or  by  the  Canadian  packers  who  are  closer  in  touch 
with  local  conditions.  At  the  beginning,  however,  it  might  not  prove  necessary  for 
the  packers  of  White  Burley,  or  even  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  to  stem  their  export 
tobacco,  but  the  leaf  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  exact  degree  of  moisture  allowe  I 
by  the  British  trade,  carefully  graded  and  packed  with  as  little  stem  as  possible. 

Very  few  British  brokers  handle  even  the  American  White  Burley,  and  only  in 
one  instance  was  it  possible  to  compare  our  samples  with  some  Burley  from  the  other 
side  of  the  border.  It  may  be  said  that  in  that  case  what  was  considered  by  the 
British  trade  as  the  average  American  White  Burley  was  of  equal  quality  to  the 
pick  of  the  Ontario  crop. 

As  a  whole  the  British  brokers  and  manufacturers  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can 
in  favour  of  our  Burley,  they  want  to  try  it  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  but  they 
want  the  Ontario  grower  to  understand  that  this  will  be  on  their  part  only  an  experi- 
ment, on  whatever  scale  it  might  be.  They  would  like  to  see  the  Ontario  growers 
themselves  consider  the  first  transactions  only  as  an  experiment  and  take  their  own 
part  of  the  risks.  The  experiment  may  last  more  than  one  year,  and  may  not  at 
first  be  as  successful  as  desired;  this  should  not  be  a  reason  for  giving  up  at  once, 
but  for  endeavouring  instead  to  find  the  means  through  which  the  ultimate  goal  could 
be  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  finding  another  outlet  for  part  of  the  surplus 
of  our  Ontario  White  Burley,  we  must  say  that  we  have  received  from  the  French 
Tobacco  Monopolies  the  most  encouraging  answer.  After  having  examined  our 
samples  they  have  admitted  that  they  can  use  large  quantities  of  our  lugs  providing 
they  are  sound,  light  in  body  and  colour  and  properly  graded  and  packed.  This  would 
rid  our  warehouses  of  large  quantities  of  tobacco  of  the  lower  grades  which  are  not 
sought  for  by  the  Canadian  trade  and  for  which  there  is  no  demand  whatever  in 
England. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report  will  he  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  ] 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

.  ■  cablegram  lias  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Fruit 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool  of  date  September  22: — 

'  Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-live  Scotians  ex  ss.  Digby :  Dudley  88s., 
Ducheee  No.  l's  43s.  to  60s.,  No.  2-'s  52s.,  Gravensteins  No.  l's  81s.  to  82s.,  No.  2's 
;       Domestic  LSs.  to  61s.,  No.  8's  42a.  to  48s.,  all  tights,  Dudley  No.  l's  80s., 
X  .  2'a  90s.,  Domestic  ftfe,,  No.  3's  60s.,  Duchess  No.  l's  40s.  to  50s.,  No.  2's  48s., 
osteins  No.  L's  61b,  to  78s.,  No.  2's  59s.  to  67s.,  Domestic  38s.  to  49s.,  No.  3's  40s. 
to  52s.,  all  slack-.    Bight  hundred  and  forty-nine  Ontarios  ex  ss.  Minnedosa,  'best 
J,   No.   L's  sTs.,  No.  2's  70s.,  Blush  Pippin  No.  2's  59s.,  all  tights, 
Alexander  No.  L's  79s.,  Colverts  No.  l's  74s.,  Duchess  No.  l's  60s.,  tights  and  slacks. 
1  '■■  i  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  barrels  American  York  Imperials  83s.  to 
LOOs,,  Baldwins  B3s.,  Bethel  80s.,  Eubbardston  60s.  to  70s.,  all  tights,  Blush  Pippin 
56s.,    \  .  Greening  70®.  to  76s.,  all  slacks.    September  24:  Two  hundred  and 

1  rels  Canadian  apples  ex  ss.  Empress  of  Britain,  mixed  varieties,  No.  l's 
7 Is.  to  7«s.,  Xo.  2s  60s.  to  73s.,  Duchess  No.  l's  60s.,  No.  2's  56s,,  all  tights,  slacks  49®., 
wot-  4<>>. 

1  ing  cablegram  has  also  been  received  from  Mr.  John  Manson,  Depart- 

in.  -nt  of  Agriculture,  Cargo  Inspector  at  Glasgow,  dated  September  24: — 

••  I  \  gg,  Sicilian,  Scotians  sold  at  auction:  Gravensteins  No.  l's  80©.,  Domestic 
\  .        70s.,  Ontario  Duchess  private  sale  but  no  price  fixed.    Ontario  ex  ss. 

■  1  nt  auction:  Colverts  No.  l's  55s.  to  65s.,  No.  2's  44s.  to  60s.,  Graven - 
osNb.  l's  (-lacks)  80s.,  Wealthy  No.  l's  80s.  to  95s.,  No.  2's  66s.  to  95s.;  St.  Law- 
X  .  L's  58s.  to  67s.,  No.  2's  55s.  to  57s.,  Alexanders  No.  l's  76s.,  No.  2's  60s., 
64s.,  No.  3'a  LQs.,  Blenheims,  Domestic,  60s.,  No.  2's  50s.,  Duchess  No.  l's 
No.        L6s.,  X".  3's  41s.    Private  sales  from  ss.  Sicilian  and  Cassandra,  various 
varieties,  7<>s.  to  95s.    United  States  private  sale  and  auction:  York  Imperials  70s.  to 
100b.,  Baldwins  68s.  to  94s.,  Wealthy  94s.,  Hubbardston  64s.  to  66s.,  Greenings, 
slack,  56s. 

SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Under  date  of  September  28,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  London,  England,  cables  as  follows: — 

"  Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
des,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds,  red  clover  nominal,  alsike  same, 
timothy  nominal.    Fair  demand  new  Canadian  alsike." 

CHINESE  TUNG  OIL:  ITS  VALUE  IN  VARNISH  MANUFACTURE. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement. ) 

The  increasing  attention  paid  by  American  manufacturers  to  wood,  or  tung  oil 
ting.    It  is  the  product  of  the  nut  of  the  tree  Aluretis  Cordata  in  Central 
I  bina,  or  Alun  tis  Molvcana  in  South  China.    The  centre  of  the  trade  is  at  Hankow. 
The  oil  is  used  for  varnishes,  aeroplane  dope,  and  stiffening  fabrics,  the  greater 
□  of  the  oil  produced  being  exported  to  the  United  States.    Several  British 
ad  American  firms  who  have  not  hitherto  engaged  in  the  trade  are  now  entering  into 
business,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  transport  charges.    For  this  purpose 
arges  to  carry  the  oil  in  bulk  between  the  various  Yangtse  ports  have  been 
•  rdered  from  a  local  yard  by  a  well-known  firm  of  British  steamship  owners,  and 
are  being  made  to  ship  the  oil  in  bulk  on  ocean-going  steamers.  One 
British  firm  has  established  a  refinery  at  Hankow  to  deal  with  the  oil  as  it  is  brought 
in  by  the  producers,  this  being  the  first  plant  of  its  kind  in  operation  in  China. 

The  refining  and  decolouring  of  the  oil  is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  would 
of  varnish  and  paint  manufacturers  a  product  of  value.    It  is  sug- 
gested  that  the  tree  yielding  tung  or  wood  oil  might  be  grown  in  India,  South  and 
East  Africa. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  HONG  KONG. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross. 

Shanghai,  August  10,  1920. — Hong  Kong  is  a  Crown  Colony  and  a  free  port,  with 
no  customs  duties  excepting  on  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  opium, 
and  other  specific  articles.  No  detailed  returns  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  up  to  a  year 
ago  have  ever  been  published;  this  has  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  there  being 
no  customs  statistics  to  go  upon,  the  information  usually  to  be  obtained  from  this 
source  was  not  available.  It  is  true  'that  very  full  shipping  returns  have  always  been 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  harbour-master  of  the  port,  and  the  gross  trade  of  the  colony 
has  usually  been  recorded,  but  the  information  ^n  detail  of  total  imports  and  exports, 
and  countries  of  origin  of  imported  goods,  have  previously  never  been  available.  The 
officials  of  the  colony  have  recognized  for  a  long  time  that  the  absence  of  actual 
statistics  and  detailed  returns  of  trade  of  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  was  a  serious 
omission  in  the  administration  of  the  colony,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  importance 
of  a  great  trade  centre  and  port  such  as  Hong  Kong  has  attained  to,  consequently  this 
has  now  been  remedied  and  vin  future  ^full  -annual  returns  are  to  be  published. 

The  first  volume  of  annual  returns  of  trade  of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong  was 
issued  in  1919,  and  pertained  to  the  trade  of  the  previous  year.  The  second  volume 
of  returns1 — those  of  1919 — has  now  been  published,  from  which  the  figures  for  the 
trade  of  the  colony  with  Canada  for  that  year  have  been  taken,  which  Is  the  first 
detailed  statement  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  South  China  ports  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

VOLUME  OF  THE  TRADE  1919. 

In  respect  to  the  volume  of  the  trade  so  far  /being  done  between  Canada  and 
Hong  Kong,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  has  no  bearing  upon  the  volume  which 
this  should  and  will  probably  some  day  reach.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whatever  business  we  have  Received  from  Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  from  China  Proper, 
has  come  to  us  through  little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  either  our  manufacturers  or 
merchants,  but  has'  mostly  been  obtained  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  not  through  any 
special  methods  of  salesmanship  or  understanding  of  the  markets  on  the  part  of  our 
people.  It  should  therefore  be  assumed  that  a  much  larger  volume  of  trade  than  that 
herein  reported  could  very  well  be  reached,  providing  our  people  make  ,an  attempt  to 
obtain  it  by  sending  out  their  representatives  with  samples  of  Canadian  manufactured 
goods  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exporters  of  other  countries  are  doing.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  Hong  Kong  the  writer  was  much  impressed  by  the  numerous  expressions  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  British  merchants  in  the  port  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  more 
business  with  Canada,  but  the  general  report  was  that  Canadian  travelling  salesmen 
rarely  ever  visited  Hong  Kong,  nor  were  Canadian  goods  or  samples  ever  submitted 
to  them,  with  the  result  that  goods  which  might  very  weir  come  from  Canada  are  being 
supplied  from  other  countries. 

HONG  KONG. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hong  Kong  is  regarded  by  most  people  as  pari  of 
China,  for  it  is  Chinese  in  everything  but  its  government.  In  this  respect  it  occupies 
the  dual  position  of  being  a  prosperous  British  Crown  colony  as  well  as  a  great 
Chinese  seaport  and  market.  Hong  Kong  fulfils  the  same  functions  as  the  great 
trading  centre  for  South  China  that  Shanghai  does  for  Mid-China,  and  Tientsin  for 
the  northern  country.  Hong  Kong  is  therefore  the  receiving  centre  for  shipment 
abroad  of  the  numberless  products  of  the  vast  southern  territory  of  China,  as  well  as 
being  concerned  in  supplying  the  requirements  for  foreign  goods   for   the  9ame 
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which  includes  at  leasl   five  provinces,  with  hundreds  of  large 
cities  and  towns,  many  of  which,  Buch  as  ('anion,  are  very  populous.    Thus  the 
H  »ng   Kong  as  the  chu  t*  distributing  point  for  foreign  pods  in  South 
China  being  understood,  it-  importance  as  a  market  for  Canadian  products  need  not 
bo  in  doubt 

TOTAL  TRADE,  1919. 

Dhe  total  trade  "t  Song  Kong  in  L919  with  all  foreign  countries  was  as  follows, 
ing.    Bong  Kong  has  a  special  dollar  currency  of  its  own,  which  rises 
and  tails  in  value  according  as  the  price  of  silver  is  high  or  low.   The  trade  returns  of 
the  colony  arc  however,  kept  in  English  currency.    The  reader  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  converting  these  values  into  Canadian  money: — 

Total  imports.  1919 — 

Goods   £  68,058, 88'8 

Treasure   22,592,820         Total..  ..       £  90,651,708 

Total  exports,  1919 — 

Goods   £  87,735,'076 

Treasure   16,207,8-58        Total....  £103,942,934 

Total  trade — 

Goods   £1155.793,964 

Treasure   38,8-0'0,67'8         Total....  £194,594,642 

Figured  upon  a  pre-war  or  normal  exchange  basis,  the  'trade  of  Hong  Kong, 
exclusive  of  treasure,  amounted  in  1919,  in  Canadian  currency,  approximately  as 
follows : — 

Imports   $ 3 4'0,0 00,000  C.C. 

Exports   438,600,000  " 

Canada's  share  of  the  trade. 

The  portion  of  the  above  large  volume  of  trade  which  fell  to  Canada  was  in 
round  figures  as  follows: —  1 

Emports  into  Hong  Kong: 

Goods   £173,796        Treasure  ..   ..     £246,154        Total..   ..  £419,9-50 

Exports  from  Hong  Kong: 

Goods   £481,986        Treasure  ..   ..     None.  Total..   ..  £481,98(6 

Total  trade: 

Goods   £655,782        Treasure  ..   ..     £246,154        Total..  £901,936 

Converted  into  Canadian  currency,  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Hong  Kong  in  1919 
amounted  to  the  following: — 

Exports  of  goods  to  Hong  Kong   $   868,980  C.C. 

Imports  from  Hong  Kong   2,409,930  " 

Exports  of  treasure  to  Hong  Kong   I,23i0,770  " 

Total  trade   $4,509,680  " 


A  full  list  of  the  commodities  .which  go  to  make  up  the  above  volume  of  trade  are 
herewith  given,  in  order  to  showr  the  great  diversity  of  the  demands  of  the  market, 
and  the  numerous  variety  of  articles  which  were  imported  from  Canada;  quite  enough 
to  den  that  Canadian  goods  are  in  demand.    The  inference  to  be  derived  from 

those  figures  is  that  with  a  proper  amount  of  energy  and  a  suitable  selling  organization, 
even  with  the  lines  of  goods  already  represented,  the  quantity  sold  might  very  well  be 
increased,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  lines  of  Canadian  products  which  do 
not  appear  in  this  list.  , 
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IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA   TO   HONG  KONG. 


Value. 

Classification.  Quantity.      £  Sterling. 

Building-  material — 

Miscellaneous     142 

Canadian  pine                                              ..eft.  121,921  24,229 

Other  soft  wood                                                   "  225,626  36,885 

Chemicals  and  drugs — 

Calcium  carbide  piculs.  10  20 

Gas     11 

Saltpetre  piculs.  9  27 

Caustic  soda                                                     "  724  2,373 

Other  chemicals  and  drugs     103 

Chinese  medicines — 

Ginseng     1,549 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions — 

Fish  and  fishery  products — 

Agar-agar  piculs.  1  2 

Fish  (preserved)                                         "  2,854  5,294 

Flour  and  feed — 

Wheat  flour     30 

Barley     32 

M  eats — 

Bacon  and  ham  lb.  210  29 

Vegetables — 

Tinned  and  bottled     84 

.Miscellaneous  foodstuffs  and  provisions — 

Birds'  nests     6 

Biscuits     159 

Butter     9 

Cheese     149 

Coffee     17 

Condiments     39 

Confectionery  and  sweet-meats     135 

Fruits  (dried)     87 

"      (tinned  and  bottled)     465 

Jams  and  preserves     63 

Macaroni       4 

Meat  and  fish   (tinned  and  bottled)     1,261 

Milk,  condensed     3,178 

Mushrooms     9 

Oatmeal     i 

Sausages     54 

Soy     2 

Other  miscellaneous     174 

Hardware — 

Brushes     69 

Copper  nails  piculs.  52  763 

Iron  and  steel  bolts                                         "  30  172 

nails                                            "  1,678  3.664 

safes     117 

Hardware,  miscellaneous     162 

Liquors,  intoxicating — 

Malt  liquors     5,265 

Spirits     3,04'9 

Wines     3.31S 

Spirits  of  wine     2,458 

Machinery  and  engines — 

Engines,  internal  combustion  and  plants     3,&57 

Machinery,  electrical     797 

industry     148 

pumping     484 

"         sundries     732 

Iron  and  steel — 

Iron  and  steel  bars  piculs.  10,229  18.968 

cylinders  (empty)                      "    S 

hoops     986 

pipes  and  tubes  piculs.  730  1,4  67 

wire                                           "  1,053  3,131 

(new)     27 

(old)  piculs.  2,788  2,055 

Tinplates                                                                 '*  600  1,573 

Lead — 

Lead  (other)  piculs.  102  496 
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imports  KitoM  i -anapa  tp  HON*;  kpnp. — Continued. 


Value. 

I'lassiih-ation.  Quantity       £  Sterling. 

Mineral  nils  — 

Mineral  oils  (other)  gal.  800  94 

Oils  ami  fats — 

Linseed  oil  piculs.  2  19 

Peanut  oil                                                        «*  5  23 

Vegetable  oils  (other)     6 

Taints — 

Paints   ...  „  „.^y  '  20' 

Turpentine     3.4 

Varnishes                                                                                     •  ,  2/0'3 

Piece-goods — 

Ducks  and  canvas,  grey  yd.  70  57 

Blankets,  cotton  "  50  22 

Treasure — 

('••'ill  bar  and  ingots     2,010 

Gold  coins  (foreign)     147,528 

Silver  bar  and  ingots     96,616 

Vehicles — 

Motor  cars     3,591 

Tires  (rubber)     Ill 

Wearing  apparel — 

Boots  and  shoes  (leather)     3 

Other  wearing  apparel     140 

Sundries — 

Bedsteads  (metal)     14 

Books  and  music     188 

Charts  and  maps   ....  1»0' 

Chinaware  (coarse  and  fine)     15 

Clocks  and  watches     4 

Cosmetics  and  perfumery     47 

Electrical  accessories     186 

Electric  lamps     38 

"        wire  and  cables     419 

Blasting  powder     7,80'0 

Firecrackers   :   132 

Furniture     333 

    20 

Glass  scrap  piculs.    51 

Glassware     30 

Hospitals    sundries     (not    including  chemicals, 

disinfectants  or  drugs)     2 

Household  stores     154 

Instruments,  musical  automatic     8 

musical     242 

and  apparatus   (scientific)   .......  10 

Lamps  and  lampware  (other  than  electric)  ....    27 

Launches  and  boats     31 

Machines  (knitting)     182 

(sewing)     37 

Mirrors  and  looking  glasses     10 

Paper,  foreign     248 

News  (old)  piculs.  8,678  4,222 

Printing   1,411 

Ware  ,  •  •  •  •    941 

Plants  and  flowers  (living)     71 

Pringint  and  lithographic  materials     1,302 

Shooks  and  staves  for  cask  making     17,478 

Soap,  common  piculs.  4  10 

Fancy  and  toilet     7 

Stationery     9 

Toilet  requisites   143 

Tools,  hand     765 

Trunks  and  suit  cases     18 

Tvpewriters  and  accessories     196 

Wood-pulp     2,320 

Woods  (not  specially  mentioned)  piculs.  300  248 

Woodware     3 


Total 


£419,950 
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EXPORTS   TO   CANADA  FROM   HOXG  KOXG. 


Value. 

Classification.  Quantity.      £  Sterling. 
Chemicals  and  drugs — 

Chemicals  and  drugs  (other)     142 

Chinese  medicines — 

Cassia,  Kwongsai     76 

Ginseng     72 

Other  Chinese  medicines     24,909 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions — 

Beans,  broad  piculs  10  8 

Green                                                           "  1,797  2,294 

Yellow                                                       "  5  8 

Other                                                            "  1,640  4,200 

Awabi                                                                  *'  27  1,041 

Beche  de  Mer                                                   "  26  899 

Conpoy                                                              "  10  202 

Cuttle  fish                                                        "  130  2,258 

Shark  fins                                                        "  15  954 

Other  fish  and  fishery  products                        "  2,457  20,811 

Flours  : 

Rice   flour                                                        "  569  1,536 

Tapioca  flour                                                    "  220  473 

Wheat  flour                                                      "  7  14 

Other  flours                                                      *'  119  328 

Grains — 

Rice,  cargo                                                        "  82,212  119,346 

Glutinous                                                   "  439  1,023 

White                                                           "  34,556  73,794 

Meats — 

Bacon  and  ham                                               "  5,780  458 

Sugar — 

Sugar  candy                                                     "  109  354 

Raw  •  .  .    .  .     "  211  555 

Refined                                                       "  3,327  13,325 

Vegetables  (preserved)  — 

Vegetables   (dried,  salted  and  pickled)    .  .     "  2,907  8,291 

Vegetables    (tinned    and   bottled)     2,272 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs  and  provisions — 

Birds'   nests     1,156 

Biscuits     80 

Condiments     3,534 

Confectionery  and  sweet  meats     1,070 

Eggs     4,343 

Fruits,  dried     4,369 

Tinned  and  bottled     779 

Ginger     6,806 

Jams  and  preserves     13,579 

Macaroni     175 

Meat  and  fiish  (tinned  and  bottled)    *  4,138 

Mushrooms     4,303 

Sausages     25,084 

Soy     5,9*25 

Tapioca     9 

Tea    17,149 

Vermicelli     1,003 

Miscellaneous   (other)     2,127 

Hardware — 

Brushes     223 

Hardware  (miscellaneous)     3,859 

Liquors,  intoxicating — 

Spirits     992 

Native  liquors     160 

Nuts  and  seeds — 

Peanuts  piculs  8,313  19.705 

Other  nuts                                                        "  509  1,518 

Seeds — 

Melon  seed                                                     "  445  3,159 

Pepper                                                              "  1  ^ 

Sesamum  seed                                                  "  103  256 

Other  seeds                                                       "  125  1,011 

Oils  and  fats — 

Tallow                                                              *'  2  7 
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REPORTS  TO  CANADA  PROM  HONG  KONG. — Continued. 

Value. 

Ltion.  Quantity.      £  Sterling. 

\  <  k<  table  oils — 

Cassia  oil                                                       "  10  372 

Kssontial    oils,    other                                        "    39'8 

lVanut    oils    '    *'  3,769  19,356 

rWmmmiin  oil                                         "  31  236 

Other  vegetable  oils                                  "    22 

Wood  oil                                                        *'  1  2 

\  'iece-goods — 

Dyed  plain  cottons  (not  mentioned  above)     Yds.  725  53 

Blankets,  cotton  pieces  24  13 

Handkerchiefs  Doz.  50  9 

Silk- 
Silk  piece-goods     1,056 

Silk  goods   (unclassified)     2,595 

Tobacco — 

Cigars    •.;)■«  7 

Tobacco,   prepared,   foreign     4,431 

Wearing  apparel — 

Boots  and  shoes,   cloth     4,981 

Leather     252 

Other   ;-.Vw  717 

Hats  (Chinese)     11 

And  Caps   (foreign)     13 

Hosiery     417 

Other  wearing  apparel     349 

Sundries — 

Bags   (other  kinds)  pieces  40,000  260 

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware     673 

Books  and  music     412 

Candles     6 

Canes     65 

Chinaware   (coarse  and  fine)     3,976 

Cordage   (other  than  rope)     1 

Cosmetics  and  perfumery     281 

Curios  jLji          ...   28 

Covers  (bed  and  table)    , .  758 

Cutlery  and  electroplated  ware     123 

Earthenware     655 

Embroidery     143 

Enamel  ware     9 

Firecrackers     4,771 

Fans,  palm-leaf     1,530 

Other  kinds     78 

Fodder  piculs  1  1 

Furniture     539 

Glassware     38 

Gums  and  resin   1  4 

Gypsum   12         ,  12 

Haberdashery  •     41 

Hemp,  other  piculs  24  67 

Rope  and  twine   9  30 

Household  stores     307 

Instruments    (musical)     184 

Isinglass   2  13 

Ivoryware     251 

Jewellery   (real  and  imitation)     123 

Joss  sticks   18  79 

Lamps  and  lampware   (other  than  electric)    .  .    206 

Manures    (animal   and  vegetable)   66  137 

Matches..     142 

Mats  (other  kinds)     256 

Matting     22 

Paper,    Chinese   228  1,299 

News  (old)   18  95 

Printing    

Ware   ...... 

Plants  and  flowers   (living)     1,202 

Printing  and  lithographical  materials     21 

Rattans   408  1,815 

Rattan  furniture     6,851 

Scales  and  balances     ^ 

Silverware    

Starch .  .   i   66 


621 
,151 
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exports  to  Canada  from  HONG  KONG. — Concluded. 

Value. 

Classification.  Quantity.      £  Sterling. 
Sundries; — Con. 

Stationery     1,721 

Stone  (not  otherwise  mentioned)     20 

Tobacconists'  sundries     309 

Toilet  requisites     86 

Tools,  hand     19 

Toys  and  games     714 

Trunks  and  suit  cases     19 

Umbrellas     7 

Woodware     243 


Total   £481,986 


Picul,  1  =  13  3  J  pounds. 

£  =  $4.78  C.C. —  (normal  exchange). 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Hartlett. 

Australian  Demand  for  Gramophone  Parts. 

Melbourne,  August  19,  1920. — The  gramophone  is  in  great  demand  with  the 
rnu.-ic-loving  Australian  and,  like  the  piano,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive 
instrument  it  is  known  in  almost  every  home  both  in  the  city  and  country.  So  far 
only  the  cabinet  has  been  made  in  Australia,  and  in  beauty  of  native  woods  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  excellence  of  workmanship  the  result  compares  more  than  favour- 
ably with  the  average  imported  article.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  manu- 
facture the  various  parts  of  the  gramophone  mechanism  but  have  so  far  not  met  with 
success.  A  large  number  of  gramophones  are  assembled  locally  from  imported  parts 
and  in  addition  large  quantities  of  parts  are  required  for  repair  purposes. 

The  parts  in  demand  practically  cover  the  complete  mechanism — motors,  tone 
arm,  reproducers,  tone  control,  lid  support,  springs,  etc.  The  demand  is  particularly 
large  for  two  or  three-spring  motors,  three-quarter  and  one-inch  springs,  governor 
springs  and  mica  diaphragms  of  all  sizes  which  are  very  difficult  to  procure  and  the 
trade  would  welcome  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  parts.  On 
reliable  authority  it  is  stated  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  do  business  in  the  parts  mentioned,  particularly 
as  it  is  understood  that  they  turn  out  the  same  sizes  and  quality  as  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  is  now  supplying  the  bulk  of  Australian  importations. 

Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  testing  the  Australian  market  are  therefore 
invited  to  furnish  this  office  with  quotations  and,  if  possible,  with  a  sample  set  of 
springs,  etc.  Quotations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer  at  ocean  port  so 
that  landed  costs  can  be  readily  computed  at  this  end.  The  samples  will  come  forward 
much  more  expeditiously  and  at  a  cheaper  cost  by  Canadian  parcel  post  than  by  any 
other  method. 

Sale  of  Surplus  Australian  Butter  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  officially  announced  by  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs 
that  a  new  contract  for  the  sale  of  butter  to  the  imperial  authorities  has  been 
completed.  The  price  fixed  for  butter  under  the  new  contract  is  £12  ($58.40)  per  cwt. 
(112  pounds)  for  90-point  butter  with  Is.  (24  cents)  per  cwt.  less  or  more  than  that 
amount  for  each  point  under  or  over  90  up  to  95,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  3s. 
(75  cents)  made  for  unsalted  butter. 

The  contract  provides  for  the  sale  of  all  surplus  Australian  butter  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  quantities  reserved  for  South  Africa  and  other  countries  with  which 
trading  relations  in  this  commodity  have  been  established  for  some  years  and  the 
retention  of  the  connection  is  desired. 
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Australian  Government  Control  of  Wheat. 

\     arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  (he  governments  of  the  states  of 
New  South  W'aK's,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  the  four  wheat- 
pn  duoing  states  of  the  Common  wraith,  by  which  the  compulsory  wheat-pooling  scheme 
war  years  is  to  be  continued  on  somewhat  similar  lines  for  the 
'. -192  1  harvest  and  possibly  longer.    As  at  present,  the  export  of  the  surplus  sales 
and  the  Bhippinfl  of  wheal  will  therefore  be  controlled  by  a  central  board  and  the 
plies  for  local  use  will  he  left  to  the1  administration  in  each  state,  but 
□  of  the  price  for  local  consumption  will  be  determined  by  the  central  board. 
I  bis  central  board  comprises  the  minister  controlling  the  wheat  scheme  in  each  state 
and    in  view  of  the  financial  issues  involved — a  Commonwealth  minister  will  also 
.  to  jora  the  hoard.    In  addition  one  representative  of  the  wheat  growers  of 
3tat<  is  to  be  appointed.  At  a  conference  of  the  ministers  of  each  of  the  interested 
decided  to  prohibil  and,  if  necessary,  take  legislative  action  to  prevent 
private  trading  in  wheat  within  their  boundaries.    It  was  also  determined  that  the 
v\m-.\\  for  local  consumption  should  be  calculated  from  time  to  time  on  the 
.  perage  rate  ruling  overseas,  having  regard  to  quantities  involved. 

1  state  has  undertaken  to  haul  to  seaports  on  its  railroads  50  per  cent  of  its 
exportable  surplus  before  April  SO,  1921,  and,  subject  to  strikes,  industrial  troubles 
and  tonnage  allotment,  they  would  make  good  any  loss  incurred  as  the  result  of 
failure  to  observe  that  arrangement. 

As  the  total  area  under  wheat  in  the  four  wheat-producing  states  of  Australia 
car  is  1  1..V)l\ih>0  acres,  which  is  nearly  a  record,  a*nd  splendid  rains  are  placing 
th<   issue  beyond  all  doubt,  the  wheat  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  considered 
favourable  for  one  of  the  largest  yields  obtained  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Australian  Commonwealth  Government  Factories. 

The  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  factories  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
have  recently  been  tabled  in  Parliament.  These  factories  include  harness,  saddlery, 
accoutrements,  small  arms,  cordite,  acetate  of  lime  and  woollen  cloth  and 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  factories  on  J une  30, 
L919,  was  2,176,  of  whom  practically  one-half  were  employed  in  the  small-arms 

ry  and  the  year's  profit  on  all  these  state  activities  is  stated  to  have  been  £93,000. 

The  small-arms  factory,  which  has  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  £1,605,000 
sin  '  its  establishment  in  1911,  returned  a  net  profit  on  the  year's  working  of  £44,446, 
while  the  cordite  factory  was  responsible  for  an  output  valued  at  £137,000  and  a  net 
profit  of  £3,186. 

The  woollen  cloth  factory  turned  out  during  the  year  products  of  a  total  value  of 
£173,649,  which  is  the  highest  since  the  inception  of  the  factory  in  1915,  and  made 
a  net  profit  of  £22,689. 

In  the  case  of  the  clothing  factory  the  profits  for  the  year  totalled  £23,566.  Since 
factory  was  established  in  1911,  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  uniforms  under 
lompulsory  military  training  law,  it  has  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of 
£1,760,512  and  at  present  employs  498  hands. 

The  harness,  saddlery  and  leather  accoutrements  factory  manufactured  articles 
•   ise  during  the  year  of  a  total  value  of  £80,283,  but  owing  to  interest 
charges  on  heavy  stocks  of  raw  mat-erial  purchased  for  war  purposes,  a  loss  of  £883 
is  shown  on  the  manufacturing  and  profit  and  loss  account. 

As  compared  with  private  enterprises,  these  Government  factories  are  exempt 
rates  or  taxes,  and  the  Government  carries  its  own  risks  in  regard  to 
contingencies  usually  covered  by  insurances.    Such  expenses  were  therefore  not  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  profits  earned. 
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Extension  of  Steel  Works  in  Australia. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  is  adding  considerably  to  its  already 
large  steel  works  near  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

The  company  is  now  building  63  new  coke  ovens,  and  it  is  stated  will  start  work 
almost  immediately  on  another  66  ovens  in  connection  with  new  steel  furnaces  that 
are  to  be  erected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  new  ovens  will  produce  645 
tons  of  coke  and  about  6,300  gallons  of  tar  daily,  as  well  as  other  by-products.  The 
whole  of  the  material  for  the  new  blast  furnaces,  including  the  steel  plates,  will  be 
manufactured  in  Australia. 

The  company  now  employs  on  construction  and  production  more  than  4,000  men, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  this  number  will  be  doubled  early  in  1922  when  the  new 
ovens  and  furnaces  are  completed. 

EMBARGO  ON  RICE  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm. 

Havana,  September  13,  1920. — Heroic  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Cuban 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  serious  Havana  port  congestion.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  aspect  of  this  situation  was  the  immense  accumulation  of  rice 
shipments  which  for  months  past  have  been  piling  up  on  the  docks  and  in  the  ware- 
houses until  such  quantity  reached  a  million  sacks  valued  at  over  twenty  million 
dollars. 

Naturally  prices  broke  badly  and  many  Havana  merchants  were  said  to  have 
repudiated  their  rice  purchases  made  at  high  prices.  The  majority  of  these  rice 
shipments,  it  appears,  were  made  by  San  Francisco  dealers,  many  of  whom,  if  Havana 
merchants  repudiated  their  purchases,  were  irretrievably  ruined.  Meanwhile  the 
retail  trade  throughout  the  island  refused  to  buy  rice  and  waited  for  lower  prices. 
An  impasse  was  thus  created  which  simply  resulted  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  in 
Havana  being  cluttered  with  immense  quantities  of  rice  which  no  one  wanted,  and 
which  occupied  space  so  urgently  required  for  the  discharging  of  other  goods. 

Finally,  diplomatic  action  was  resorted  to  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
behalf  of  American  rice  shippers,  and  as  a  result  the  Cuban  President  has  issued  a 
decree  providing  that  until  January  1,  1921,  all  importations  of  rice  into  Cuba  are 
forbidden.  This  decree,  which  is  dated  September  6,  1920,  states  that  the  Cuban 
Government  is  "herein  actuated  by  a  desire  to  provide  a  quick  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  situation  created  by  the  exportation  of  rice  to  Cuba  in  virtue  of  the  sales  made 
by  American  merchants  to  Cuban  merchants  ,  in  which  situation  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  now  intervened  through  diplomatic  channels."  The 
preamble  to  this  decree  continues  that,  according  to  cablegrams  exchanged  at  various 
dates  in  August,  "the  Cuban  Minister  at  Washington  had  been  expressly  invited  to 
call  on  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  consider  means  to  be 
taken  to  terminate  the  rice  difficulty  in  the  Port  of  Havana,"  the  United  States 
Government  being  interested  in  seeing  that  "American  interests  involved  in  its 
solution  were  guaranteed."  The  preamble  further  states  that  the  rice  situation  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  Havana  port  congestion,  and  naively  silences  any  objections 
to  the  decree  on  economic  grounds  by  setting  up  a  force  majeure  in  consequence  of 
the  war. 

The  decree  provides  that  Cuban  consular  agents  abroad  shall  not  vise  documents 
relative  to  rice  exportations  to  Cuba  until  the  1st  of  January,  1921.  It  also  gives  rice 
dealers  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  which  to  remove  their  merchandise  from  the 
docks  and  public  warehouses,  under  penalty  of  paying  doubled  warehouse  charges. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  decree  seems  to  be  producing  the  effects  sought 
for.  The  rice  men  are  clearing  out  the  docks  with  unexpected  speed,  and  the  price 
of  rice  is  tending  to  stiffen  rather  than  sag. 

Canadian  shippers  may  then  look  forward  to  the  coming  winter  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  that  shipping  conditions  in  Havana  will  be  considerably  improved. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  statement,  on  page  <M)1  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  869  to  the 
i  ffecj  that  the  dutj  in  Australia  on  certain  parts  for  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  etc., 
*  1,1  per  cent,  the  paragraph  should  have  rend  that  the  parts  in  question  are  excepted 
bom  the  liflt  o£  '•minor  articles"  dutiable  at  10  per  cent.  Frames  for  bags,  port- 
.\.  and  trunks,  other  than  those  described  in  the  statement  referred  to,  are 
dutiable  at  L0  per  cen1  from  Canada,  or  free  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


M1ARKET  FOR  FENCING  MATERIALS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  August  15,  1920. — The  Argentine  Republic  requires  to  import 
ly  large  quantities  of  fencing  material,  consisting  principally  of  plain  gal- 
ed,  black  varnished  and  barbed  wire,  and  fencing  rods.    The  Republic's  require- 
'  ente  for  these  com  modi  ties  had  been  steadily  increasing  from  the  year  1909  up  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  heaviest  imports  of  fencing  material  having 
•  r<  gistered  in  L913,  during  which  year  fencing  wire  of  different  kinds  was  imported 
to  the  extenl  of  75,000  tons.    The  Republic  is  largely  a  wheat-growing  and  cattle- 
g  country,  and  there  are  huge  tracts  of  land  which  will  require  to  be  fenced 
m  ar  future.    Statistics  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Rural  Economy  show  that 
rocess  of  subdivision  of  large  estates  into  small  holdings  is  going  on  rapidly. 
The  agricultural  industries  of  the  Republic  are  capable  of  enormous  development, 
and  the  populated  sections  of  the  country  are  able  to  support  a  much  closer  settled 
population  than  at  present  exists.    The  demand  for  fencing  material,  temporarily 
1  during  the  war  period,  is  therefore  likely  to  be  sustained  in  the  future  and  for 
years  ahead.    Fencing  operations  were  almost  entirely  suspended  during  the 
'  li<  n   material  was  exceptionally  high  in  price  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
industry  is  one  which  has  suffered  no  substantial  changes  as  a  result  of  war  condi- 
same  native  hardwood  fencing  posts  are  used  and  the  same  classes  of 
fencing  wire.    The  only  variations  noticeable  are  in  the  countries  supplying 
■  t  with  material.     Germany   formerly   supplied   more  than   half   of  the 
Republic's  requirements  in  plain  galvanized  and  black  varnished  wire,  whilst  the 
I  States  -implied  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  barbed  wire.    Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom   of  plain  galvanized,  black  varnished  and  barbed  wire  had  been 
steadily  declining  for  some  years  prior  to  the  war,  this  country's  percentage  of  the 
trade  in  these  commodities  amounting  to  less  than  12'  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
during  1914.    From  the  year  1915  onward  practically  the  whole  Of  the  trade  in  wire 
of  all  classes  passed  into  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers,  and  no  substantial 
change  in  this  position  has  as  yet  taken  place.    Customs  figures  relating  to  the  year 
1919,  however,  indicate  that  English  manufacturers  are  again  beginning  to  ship  plain 
galvanized  wire,  1,240  tons  having  been  imported  from  England  during  the  year  in 
question. 

Imports  of  wire  from  Canada  are  given  as  124  tons  of  "  Wire  No.  14  and  under, 
not  galvanized,"  during  1916,  and  203  tons  during  1919.  Consignments  of  fencing 
wire  have  been  arriving  from  Canada  at  regular  intervals  since  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  imports  from  Canada  during  1920  will  be 
higher  than  during  any  previous  year.  Many  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  for  export  to  Argentina  black  varnished  H  iron  fencing  rods, 
which  are  steadily  imported  from  abroad ;  imports  during  the  last  of  the  pre-war  years 
amounting  to  6,000  tons.  I 
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Figures  covering  imports  into  Argentina  by  countries  of  the  several  classes  of 
fencing  wire  up  to  and  including  the  year  1919  have  been  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Statistical  Department,  and  are  reproduced  below: — 

BARBED  WIRE,  GALVANIZED,  IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA,  1909-19. 


Quinquenium 
1909-1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

121,570 
5,415,389 

53,360 
171,816 

167,020 

1,120 

1,314,774 
17,530,380 
67,710 
327,544 

2,075 
2,009,990 

131,525 
1,419,305 

48,557 
82,922 

Holland  

Italy  

324,744 

Paraguay  

Spain  

36,700 
9,298 
11,453,435 

53,417,741 

5,400 

148 

21,850 

Sweden  

1,369,080 
6,495,251 

657,323 
3,931,153 

442,419 

44,489 

41,323 
4,538,650 

United  States  of  Amer- 

9,114,194 

8,504,818 

7,608,019 

89,694,541 

10,431,716 

6,306,326 

9,688,240 

8,549,307 

7,608,019 

4,602,943 

1919 
Kilos. 


6,600 

109,767 
12,555,669 
12,672,036 


PLAIN  ROUND  AND  OVAL  GALVANIZED  WIRE,  No.  14  AND  UNDER,  IMPORTATIONS  INTO 

ARGENTINA,  1909-19. 


Quinquenium 
1909-1913 


Kilos. 


1913 
Kilos. 


1914 
Kilos. 


1915 
Kilos. 


Kilos, 


1917 
Kilos 


1918 
Kilos. 


1919 
Kilos. 


Austria-Hungary   89,918 

Belgium   8,148,153 

Brazil   18,225 

Chile  

France   2,349,794 

Germany   128,514,142 

Holland   372,195 

Italy   22,704 

Norway   275 

Paraguay  

Spain   13,410 

United  Kingdom..    ..  32,204,252 

Uruguay   9,000 

United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  38,858,816 


2,029 
1,151,055 


409,115 
26,230,875 
98,480 
17 


13,410 

4,689,635 


55,358 
810,736 


350,705 
17,891,933 
630,021 
54,000 


2,563,208 


9,916,138  2,187,560 


2,005,665 
79,270 


55 


1,119,163 
13 


5,640 
12,180 


4,400 
769,601 
25,400 


210,594,884   42,510,574  24,542,891 


16,256,417  18,671,285 
19,460,583  19,488,506 


33 


217,319 

9,305,758 
9,523,110 


52, 


1,594 


9,336,827 
9,391,019 


50,305 
30,000 


1,435,307 
35,900 


LM,9.>.-..s.v> 


26,457,400 


PLAIN  ROUND  AND  OVAL  GALVANIZED  WIRE,  NO.  15  AND  OVER,  IMPORTATIONS  INTO 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium   

Brazil  

Chile  

France . .   

Germany  

Italy  

Holland  

Paraguay  ,  

Uruguay  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   

Sweden  

Switzerland  


Quinquenium 
1909-1913 

Kilos. 

224,773 
129,165 


138,925 
1,220,649 
35,047 
325 
240 

2, 117,403 


29,012 
2.:::.  i 


ARC  i:\TINA,  1909-19. 


1913 
Kilos. 


i:!l,«tsn 
26,178 


11,520 
226,820 
5,000 

'240 

' 936 | 534 


66 
2,354 


1914 

Kilos. 

69,010 
84,490 
30 


71,010 
4,000 
145 

600 


173,996 
611 


1915 
Kilos. 


16,662 


166 
7,975 
22 


5,657 
90,612 


1916 
Kilos. 


1917 
Kilos. 


17,074 
37,274 


90 


1,000 
4, 122 


115,507 


1918 
Kilos. 


139 
134,453 


1919 
Kilos. 


2,300 
10 


13,  ISO 


339, 62 ! 
160 


,893  1,383,692 


101,01  i 


m.fxu 


54.35(1 


120.719 


134,592 


355.585 
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RON  OK  Mil  1  WIRJ  .  Pi  UN,  NOT  GALA  WIZKP,  NO.  14  AND  UNDER,    (INCLUDING  BRIGHT, 
\NN1  \1!  1MU  UK  \  VKMSHKD,  N\ll.  \ND  M  ATTHKSS  WIRE)  IMPORTATIONS  INTO 

ARGENTINA,  L900  L9. 


NMtria 
Bvlstum 

tTwrtt  

Chile  

France  

GknMflq   

Holland" 
It.d> 

Norway  

Paraguay  . 

Spain   

Swollen 

I'nited  States  of  Amer- 
ica  

I' nit  oil  Kingdom.. 


QaCBQQMlittIO 

LMQ  L913 

Kilos, 

2D7.706 
Q  179.648 


849,785 
BO,  781,480 
75.250 

7,841 
8,000 

250 
15.SSS 

101 

32.496,300 
4.604.100 


1913 

Kilos 


146,852 
768.099 


1914 

Kilos. 


280, 126 
h;.-),  tor, 


1915 
Kilos 


1916 
Kilos 


1917 
Kilos. 


88,939 
124,039 


748 

10,962,518 
300.781 


1 .  75S 
.'56,042 
60.000 
50 


42,  159 
266,739 


16,890 


20 


20 


2511 
101 


S. 355, 091 
544,028 


37.000 
418 


30 
5,500 


1,805,785    14,560,693  20,094,215 
264,611        317,299  124,424 


13,376,692 
650 


1918 
Kilos. 


179,762 


1919 
Kilos. 


203,636 
11,180 
22,500 


20,571,883 
73,011 


■>v  150. s<i|    2O.707.OM    16.421.919    15.437.8SS   20,241,325    13,377,522  7,608,130 


,210 


PLAIN  ROI  NO  VN'O  OVAL  GALVAXIZKD  WIRE,  NO.  15  AND  OVER,  IMPORTATIONS  INTO 

ARGENTINA,  1909-19. 

Quinquenium 

1909-1913          1913            1914            1915            1916            1917            1918  1919 

Kilos.           Kilos.         Kilos.         Kilos.         Kilos.         Kilos.         Kilos.  Kilos. 

Austria-Hungary                   122,866       106,024         37,000    — 

Belgium                              125,213             139         17,476    — 

Fr.mce                                 33,892          1,942         28,610             408         41,169             227             169  — 

my                           1,453,533        226,074        211,670         25,674      — 

Holland                                                                                 306    — 

Italv                                     11,792         10,042                               152    — 

Spain                                       325                                                                              1,000    — 

Switzerland                                                                                 29    — 

United  Kingdom....             342,246         46,049          6,259         18,097         23,733          2,348          6,597  — 
United  States  of  Amer- 
ica                                  625.214       364,239        146,663       227,647       383,435        108,442     1,400,955  — 

Sweden                                                                                                       82                      ;   — 


2,742,081        754,509        447,678        272,313        448,419        112,017  1,407,721 


SIZES,   WEIGHTS,   AND  LENGTHS. 

Fence  wire  is  -old  in  exact  weight  rolls,  single  coils,  wrapped  in  burlap.  The 
B.W.G.  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge)  or  the  Imperial  Standard  Wire  Gauge  is  used 
•  xclnsively  except  for  oval  fence  wire,  which  is  sold  on  the  Paris  gauge.  Rolls  are  not 
;  for  shipment.  Barbed  wire  comes  in  rolls,  usually  of  40  and  45  kilogrammes, 
wound  "ii  wooden  double  cross-piece  spools.  The  weights  and  lengths  given  in  this 
report  refer  for  the  most  part  to  wire  which  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States; 
wires  of  different  lengths  are  also  sold,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent. 

An  idea  of  the  sizes  of  wire  and  weights  of  rolls  most  used  can  be  gathered  from 
the  specimens  of  assortments  supplied  by  a  local  importer  to  an  English  manufac- 
turer, which  are  reproduced  elsewhere;  the  dates  given  for  shipment  should  be  noted. 

BARBED  WTRE. 

The  sizes  of  barbed  wire  most  used  are  Xos.  14  and  12^;  No.  12  is  sold  on  a 

.-mailer  scale. 


Size.  Weight  of  roll.  Length. 

Kg.  Metres. 

  40  — 

12£   40  447 

14   -J»l             40  G70 

12J   30  230 

14    30  330 
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The  barb  usually  consists  of  four  points  at  intervals  of  three  inches.  The 
weight  of  a  roll  is  understood  to  be  the  gross  weight  of  the  wire  and  the  spool,  2  kilo- 
grammes being  the  usual  weight  of  a  wooden  double  cross. 

Specimen  assortment  of  galvanized  barbed  wire,  as  supplied  by  a  local  importer 
to  an  English  manufacturer: — 

1,000  Rolls  No.  12h  28  kg-,  net  3i0  kg.  Gross. 

2,500      "        "  12|  38  "  *'    40  " 

500      "        *'  14     28  "  "    30  " 

1,000      "        "  14    38  "  "    40  " 

Total  5,00i0 

Assortment  for  shipment  during  the  whole  year  with  the  exception  of  July, 
August,  and  September  corresponding  to  arrivals  in  Buenos  Aires  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  the  slack  season  for  wire. 


PLAIN  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 


Plain  galvanized  round  is  sold  in  sizes  ranging  from  4  to  14.  Sizes  Xos.  8  and 
9  are  the  largest  sellers.    The  weights  and  lengths  of  rolls  of  the  different  sizes  are: — 

Weight  of    Length  of  Weight  of    Length  of 


Size. 

roll. 

roll. 

Size. 

roll. 

roll. 

No. 

Kg. 

Metres. 

No. 

Kg. 

Metres. 

  40 

170 

10  

  40 

570 

5  

  40 

11  

  40 

700 

  40 

230 

12  

  40 

860 

7  

  40 

330 

1 3  

  40 

1,200 

8  

  40 

390 

14  

  40 

1,570 

490 

A  mild  steel  wire,  made  by  an  English  manufacturer,  is  described  as  being  sold 
in  rolls  of  45  kilogrammes  (to  distinguish  it  from  other  makes  of  wire),  each  roll 
wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  and  burlap: — 


Size.  Weight  of  roll.  Length  of  roll. 
No.                                                                                           Kg  Metres. 

8    45  410 

9    45  560 

10   45  640 

11    45  1,500 


Specimen  assortment  of  plain  galvanized  wire:- 


250  Rolls  No. 
500 
500 
1,500 
250 
500 


Kg. 
30 
40 
30 
40 
30 
40 


250  Rolls 

500  " 

250  " 

250  " 


No. 


T'l.. 4,750 


Kg. 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Assortment  for  shipment  during  the  whole  year  with  the  exception  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  corresponding  to  arrivals  in  Buenos  Aires  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  the  slack  season  for  wire. 


OVAL  WIRE. 

Oval  wire  is  sold  on  the  Paris  gauge  in  sizes  ranging  from  16/14  to  19/17. 


Size  No.  Weight  of  Roll.  Length  of  Roll.  Tensile  Strength. 

Kg.  Metres.  Kg. 

16/14   45  1,412  500 

17/15    45  1,120  604 

18/16   45  820 

19/17   45  630 
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"  I'J.iira  Superior." 

Tin-  following  arc  the  si/is  and  weights  of  two  different  classes  of  oval  wire  pur- 
-.1  from  an  Knglish  manufacturer: — 


\  o  \v,  Aghi  of  Roll.     Length  of  Roll.    Tensile  Strength. 

Kg".  Metres.  Kg. 

19/17                                                            45  6'30  1,354 

IS  16                                                               45  8,20  1,0<4'0 

17/15                                                            45  1,060  810 

16 '14                                                            45  1,210  665 

"  Superior" 

19/17                                                            45  630  1,070 

IS  '16                                                            45  82)0  835 

17/16                                                           45  1,060'  645 

16/14                                                            45  1,210  52'5 


are  no  Beparate  figures  available  relating  to  the  importation  of  oval  wire, 
included  with  plain  round  galvanized  for  customs  statistical  purposes1.  Gal- 
:  ized  Bteel  high-tensile  oval  fence  wire  is  used  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
the  Republic,  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  call  for  a  wire  better  able  to 
ff<  cts  of  contraction  and  expansion  than  is  ordinary  round  galvanized. 


WIRE,  NOT  GALVANIZED. 

B  ack  varnished  wire  is  imported  in  sizes  ranging  from  No.  8  to  No.  14.  Nos.  9 
I  l  are  the  largest  sellers,  this  last-mentioned  size  being  used  for  baling. 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Size. 

roll. 

Length  in 

Size. 

roll. 

Length  in 

Xo. 

Kg. 

Metres. 

No. 

Kg. 

Metres. 

8  .... 

  3« 

290 

8  

  . .  40 

390 

9  .... 

  30 

352 

9  

.......  40 

457 

10  

  30 

423 

10'  

  40 

580 

11  

  ..  30 

529 

11   .. 

  40 

700 

12  

  310 

650 

12  

  40 

860 

13  

  30 

900 

13  

  40 

1,201 

14. .  .... 

  30 

1,178 

14  

  40 

1,571 

Assortment  of  Black  Varnished  Wire. 


250  rolls  No.    8   2'5  kg. 

8   30  " 

8   40  " 

9   25  " 

9   30  " 

i    "     "     9   *o  " 

"     14   30  " 

"     14   40  " 


5,750  rolls. 


i  is  Eor  shipments  during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 

FENCING  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Native  hardwood  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  fencing  posts  in  Argentina.  An 
average  fence  is  1-20  metres  high,  suspended  on  posts  10/14  metres  apart  with  fencing 
rods  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  metres,  equal  numbers  on  either  side  of  a  master 
li  d  ring  rod  anchored  or  resting  on  the  ground.    Six  to  eight  strands  are  used,  the 

•  popular  combination  being  six  plain  and  one  barbed.  Occasionally  two  barbed 
strands  are  employed.  Fencing  rods  are  either  of  native  hardwood  or  imported  H  or 
U  iron ;  imported  pitch-pine  rods  are  used  to  a  certain  limited  extent.  A  typical 
fence  would  consist  of  hardwood  posts  12  metres  apart  carrying  six  strands  of  plain 
and  one  barbed,  with  three  fencing  rods  at  intervals  of  1-50  metres  on  each  side  of  a 
master  rod  resting  on  the  ground. 
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FENCING  RODS. 


Fencing  rods,  or  "  varillas,"  as  they  are  termed  locally,  are  sold  in  sizes  ranging 
from  44  to  58  inches  in  length.  Black  varnished  H  or  U  iron  is  used  for  fencing  rods 
to  a  greater  extent  than  native  hardwood  or  imported  pitch-pine.  The  average  annual 
importation  of  iron  fencing  rods  before  the  war  amounted  to  some  3,400,000  kilo- 
grammes, but  the  volume  of  imports  has  been  largely  reduced  since  then.  The  demand 
for  varillas,  however,  will  probably  increase  rapidly  during  the  next  few  years  in 
keeping  with  the  demand  for  fencing  wire.  The  rods  are  imported  in  bundles  of  25 
pieces  and  are  drilled  by  the  importer  according  to  customers'  specifications ;  importers 
of  fencing  materials  have  special  machines  installed  in  their  warehouses  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  sizes  and  weights  of  black  varnished  H  iron  wire  fencing  rods  most  used 
are  listed  below  : — 


No. 

Size. 

Weight. 

No. 

Size. 

Weight 

Inches. 

Kg. 

Inches. 

Kg. 

44 

.630 

4 

  50 

1.475 

2  

44 

.800 

4 

  54  with  foot 

1.600 

2 

54  with 

foot 

1 .  OO'O 

4 

  '58  with  foot 

1.710 

2*.  

.  .  44 

.900 

5 

 44 

1.700 

3  

44 

1.000 

  50 

1.950 

3  

50 

1.140 

5   ,  . 

2.100 

3  

foot 

1.2)30 

5 

  58  with  foot 

2.25-0 

3  

58  with 

foot 

1.320 

6 

  54  with  foot 

2 . 950 

4  

44 

1 . 300 

6 

.  .     ....     58  with  foot 

3.160 

IT  iron  rods 

are  not  so 

widely  used  as 

H  iron, 

but  certain  quant  it  ir- 

are  sold 

e  following  sizes  : — 

No. 

Size. 

Weight. 

No. 

Size. 

Weight. 

Inches. 

Kg. 

Inches. 

Kg. 

1  

44 

.70'0 

4 

  50 

1.140 

2)  

.  .  44 

.  8<0'0 

  54  with  foot 

1.230 

3  

44 

.900 

  58  with  foot 

1.320 

4  

44 

1.000 

Native  hardwood  fencing  rods  are  made  from  Lapacho,  Curupay,  and  other  local 
woods.    They  are  sold  in  the  following  sizes : — 


1  in.  x  1\  in.  x  45  in. 

lj|  in.  x  1|  in.  x  4>5'  in. 

lh  in,  x  11  in.  x  50  in. 

1%  in.  x  2  in.  x  54  in. 


IS  in.  x  2    in.  x  60  in. 

2  in.  x  2    in.  x  54  in. 

2  in.  x  2    in.  x  60  in. 

IS,  in.  x  1$  in.  x  54  in. 


Black  Varnished  "H"  Iron  Rods. 


Black  Varnished  "U" 
Iron  Rods. 


Hardwood  Rods. 


^4 
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fmpor/.v.  l!H)!)-l<),  Wooden  Fcncinq  Rods. 


lit'i'inany  

Australia  

Austria- 1  [ungary 

Paraguay  

Italy  


Totals 


Quinquenlu 
1909-3  9  i  B 
Kgr. 

3,015 
1  12.476 

li.r.i's 


ir.n.nii) 


1914. 
Kg. 


12.298 
:io.  14  2 


4  2.740 


1917. 
Kg. 
29,494 


L915. 


3'0,661 
640 


:n.:!  (i  I 


1916. 
Kg. 


11,528 


11  '528 


1919. 

1918.  First  nine  months. 
Kg.  Kg. 

38,667  7'0y573 


Bl  \<  !K  \  IRNISHED  [RON  FENCING  RODS,  IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA, 


Quinqueniuin 
1909-1913 

Kilos. 


Germany  

Austria-  Hungary  

Belgium  

United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  

France  

Italy  

I'nited  Kingdom  


126,856 
81,613 
500 


Kilos. 
974,236 


j.»;>.:m 

50,573   

B.724,173  2,801,631 


14,122 
29,675 
500 


1914 

Kilos. 

239,758 

1,941,226 

228,770 
2,887 
31 

318,848 


1915 

Kilos. 
84,082 
52,388 
100,067 


Kilos. 


1917 
Kilos. 


1918 
Kilos. 


21,834 


5.442,333  2,198,612' 
17,054,362     6,018,776  2,731,520 


236,537 


72,110 
93,944 


-19. 

1919 
1st  nine 
months 

Kilos. 


67,421 


219,458 


208,265 


ENGLISH  WIRES. 

Although  there  are  five  English  makers  of  fencing  wire  represented  in  Argentina, 
■  •lily  T\v<>  are  exporting  on  a  large  scale  and  their  sales  are  limited  almost  entirely  to 
d  steel  oval  wires.    These  two  manufacturers  have  cultivated  this  market 
a  Qumber  of  years  through  local  representatives  to  whom  they  are  now 
'iisignment.    The  demand  for  English  oval  wire  is  now  considerably 
greater  than  the  available  supply,  enabling  the  representatives  to  dispose  of  all  ship- 
er  on  arrival  or  "to  arrive."    This  system  of  marketing  has  much  to  com- 
mend  it  from  the  importer's  point  of  view  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  market. 
Whrii  an  importer  can  purchase  wire  on  arrival  or  "to  arrive,"  he  is  able  to  avoid  the 
•  financial  loss  which  might  result  from  the  placing  of  import  orders  for 
wire  which  might  not  arrive  for  several  months,  during  which  time  there  might  have 
been  serious  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  wire  and  the  cost  of  exchange.  The 
English  manufacturer  therefore  finances  his  wire  up  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires, 
when  his  local  representative  undertakes  the  placing  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  One 
of  the  representatives  handling  English  wire  claims  that  the  local  importer  who  dis- 
tributes his  product  can  pay  30  per  cent  more  for  English  wire  than  for  American 
:  a  similar  type.    The  second  representative  affirms  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  securing  $17  for  a  roll  of  wire  almost  identical  in  type  with  an  American  wire 
which  only  commands  a  price  of  $13.    Neither  representative  claims  a  superiority 
in  quality  sufficient  to  account  for  such  difference  in  price,  but  attributes  the 
Importer's  willingness  to  pay  it  to  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the  manufacturers, 
which  has  been  built  up  by  careful  attention  and  by  propaganda  over  a  period  of 
some  years.    Galvanized  steel  oval  wire  is  usually  purchased  by  agriculturists  who 
own,  or  have  a  permanent  interest  in,  their  establishments.    It  is  more  expensive  to 
fence  with  oval  steel  wire,  but  the  fence  lasts  longer;  a  fence  made  of  galvanized 
steel  oval  wire  cannot  conveniently  be  taken  up  and  moved.    Nearly  all  English  wire 
is  therefore  of  the  galvanized  steel  oval  type;  it  is  sent  down  on  consignment  to  the 
order  of  the  representative  of  the  factory ;  it  is  distributed  through  a  limited  number 
of  first-class  agricultural  houses  to  estancia  owners  and  landed  proprietors. 
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AMERICAN  WIRES. 

American  manufacturers  supply  almost  all  the,  barbed  ware  and  plain  round  gal- 
vanized iron  wire  used  for  fencing  in  Argentina.  The  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company  has  a  branch  office  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  addition  to  which  nine  other  manu- 
facturers have  separate  representatives.  The  United  States  Steel  Products  Company 
handles  principally  the  products  of  the  American  Steel  Wire  Company.  Plain  iron 
galvanized  wire  being  cheaper  than  oval  wire,  easier  to  put  down,  and  more  easily 
taken  up  and  removed,  is  favoured  by  the  ,chacarero,  the  name  given  locally  to  the 
emigrant  type  of  agriculturist  who  leases  land  for  a  short  period  of  years  for  grain 
growing  or  stock  fattening.  The  chacarero  almost  invariably  purchases  round  gal- 
vanized iron  wire  on  price,  and  on  price  alone. 

CANADIAN  WIRES. 

So  far  as  is  known,  imports  of  wire  from  Canada  have  been  limited  to  black  var- 
nished wire,  used  for  baling,  and  to  certain  small  quantities  of  nail  wire  and  mattress 
wire.  The  opinion  of  local  representatives  handling  Canadian  wire,  however,  is  that 
it  could  be  sold  here  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Black 
varnished  H  iron  fencing  rods  can  also  be  exported  from  Canada  with  advantage. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  SITUATION. 

The  American  dollar  for  the  moment  is  at  a  premium  of  13  per  cent  in  Argen- 
tina. From  this  figure  the  percentage  of  depreciation  of  Canadian  funds  in  New 
York  is  deducted  when  an  importer  purchases  Canadian  funds.  To-day's  figures  are: 
$  United  States,  116  Argentine  gold  dollars  per  100 ;  $  Canadian,  106  Argentine  gold 
dollars  per  100.  The  par  rate  of  exchange  for  Canadian  or  American  dollars  indis- 
criminately is  $103.64  Argentine  gold  per  100.  Canadian  wire  exporters  have  there- 
fore an  advantage  of  10  per  cent  in  the  exchanges  over  their  American  competitors, 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  considerable  expansion  in  their  exports  to  this 
Republic. 

ARGENTINE   IMPORTERS  OF  WIRE. 

Nearly  all  hardware  stores  and  agricultural  implement  houses  must  handle 
fencing  wire  as  a  side  line.  In  addition  to  this  large  class  of  importers  there  are 
about  twenty  rural  supply  houses  specializing  in  fencing  material,  windmills,  cattle- 
dipping  tanks,  etc.  Some  of  these  houses  limit  their  operations  to  fencing  materials 
and  drinking  troughs.  Some  of  the  larger  importers  sell  fencing  wire  under  their 
own  registered  trade  mark,  quite  independent  of  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or 
the  country  of  origin.  One  rural  supply  house  has  spent  very  large  sums  of  money 
in  advertising  a  certain  mark  of  wire,  the  demand  for  which  is  so  great  that  they 
have  to  purchase  from  English,  American,  and.  German  manufacturers  indis- 
criminately in  order  to  maintain  supplies. 

STUDYING   THE  MARKET. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wire  desiring  to  export  to  Argentina  on  a  large 
scale  would  be  well  advised  to  send  a  representative  to  study  the  somewhat  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  market.  From  what  has  been  written  above,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
both  English  and  American  manufacturers,  through  their  representatives  and  branch 
houses  respectively,  are  very  close  to  their  distributors,  and  it  is  not  likely  thai  a 
Canadian  product  could  be  widely  sold  by  any  less  direct  method.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  mention  here  that  German  manufacturers  sold  huge  quantities  of  wire  to 
Argentina  before  the  war,  and  that  small  quantities  are  again  being  received.  A 
steamer  arriving  from  Hamburg  last  month  brought  5,000  rolls  of  steel  wire  and  1,000 
rolls  of  galvanized  wire. 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Drade  Commissioner  L.  I>.  Wilgress, 
xiii. 

Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade. 

I  :.<■  Roumanian  markel  presents  openings  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade, 
pally  in  Buofa  Canadian  specialties  as  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
saw-milling  machinery  and  Logging  apparatus,  grain  elevator  equipment,  hardware 
Is  and  railway  materials  and  supplies.    In  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  paints 
and  varnishes,  chemicals  and  drugs,  machinery  and  similar  lines,  Canadian  manu- 
res will  tind  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  as  the  industries  of  Continental 
ime  restored  to  normal  efficiency.   In  all  of  these  lines,  however,  there  are 
Ltiea  Eor  business  which  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  overlook.  In 
hapter  the  prospects  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  with  Koumania  will 
he  considered  under  the  following  heads: — 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. 

Oil  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Saw-milling  Machinery. 

Industrial  Equipment. 

Hardware. 

Tools. 

Nails.  Wire,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc. 
Galvanized  Iron  Sheets. 
Safes. 

Miscellaneous  Iron  and}  Steel. 
Motor    Cars    and  Trucks. 

Ready-made  Houses  and  Reconstruction  Materials. 

Railway  Materials. 

Tramway  and  Electrical  Equipment. 

Grain  Elevator  Equipment. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. 

Paper. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 
Clothing  and  Textiles. 
Miscellaneous. 

TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Koumania  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  with  one  of  the  richest  soils 
Eur  pe,  and,  in  spite  of  the  recurrence  of  summer  droughts  in  the  Old  Kingdom 
and  Bessarabia,  ranks  among  the  most  productive  of  countries.  It  follows  that  the 
in  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
alued  before  the  war  at  over  $5,000,000  a  year  for  the  Old  King- 
dom alone.  This  was  the  only  line  in  which  Canada  was  represented  to  any  extent 
in  the  Roumanian  market,  there  being  a  large  trade  in  Canadian  binders,  reapers, 
mowers,  drills  and  harrows.  Most  of  the  harvesting  machinery  imported  into  Koumania 
came  from  the  United  States.  This  country  also  supplied  drills,  spring  tooth  and 
disc  harrows,  windmills  and  oil  engines.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  ploughs,  harrows, 
windmills,  oil  engines,  scythes  and  sickles  was  controlled  by  Germany  and  Austria. 
Great  Britain  shipped  chiefly  steam  portable  engines  and  threshing  machines.  Foreign 
manufacturers  were  represented  in  Bucharest,  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  in  the 
Old  Kingdom,  although  Craiova,  Braila  and  Galatz  were  also  important  distributing 
centres.  Many  of  the  large  estate  owners  arranged  their  purchases  of  equipment 
from  Bucharest,  in  which  city  they  had  their  town  houses  and  lived  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  This  was  therefore  one  of  the  best  points  in  southeastern  Europe 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 
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The  new  provinces  of  Banat,  Crishiana  and  Bessarabia  are  also  large  users  of 
implements  and  machines.  The  towns  of  Temisoara,  Arad  and  Oradea  Mare  were 
three  of  the  chief  distributing  points  for  the  large  houses  in  Budapest,  who  controlled 
the  Hungarian  implement  trade  before  the  war.  Firms  in  Odessa  did  a  large  business 
selling  machines  and  implements  to  Bassarabia.  In  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and 
Maramuresh  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  implements,  but  the  demand  is 
chiefly  for  mowers,  rakes,  scythes  and  sickles,  etc. 


The  Fiat  Tractor  in  Demonstration  near  Bucharest,  Roumania. 


The  Roumanian  trade  statistics  only  show  the  total  weight  of  the  various  kinds 
of  implements  and  machines  imported  from  different  countries.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  share  of  the  trade  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  implement  business  which  was  held  by  leading  competing  countries  before  the 
war. 

PLOUGHS. 

The  ploughs  sold  in  Roumania,  both  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  the  new  provinces, 
are  mostly  of  the  type  similar  to  that  manufactured  in  Canada  for  the  South  African 
trade.  The  German  ploughs  made  by  Sack,  near  Leipzig,  had  the  largest  sale.  These 
ploughs  were  of  light  weight,  170  to  250  pounds,  and  ranged  in  price  from  $7  to  $15. 
The  ploughs  principally  sold  were  one-bottom  ploughs,  but  light-weight  two  and  three 
bottom  ploughs  also  found  a  ready  sale.  The  Sack  plough  has  a  two  wheel  fore- 
carriage,  wheels  adjustable  for  different  widths  of  furrows,  automatic  guide  hy 
chains,  steel  beams,  cast  steel  lower  body,  and  steel  mold-board  point  and  landside. 
There  is  no  sale  in  Roumania  for  ploughs  without  a  fore-carriage  and  disc  ploughs 
have  only  recently  been  Lnl roduced. 

After  the  Sack  plough,  the  German  Eckert  and  ploughs  manufactured  in  Bohemia 
had  the  largest  sale  in  Roumania.  The  trade  statistics  show  that  out  of  a  total 
importation  in  1913  weighing  over  4,800,000  pounds,  about  3,200,000  pounds  came 
from  Germany  and  1,500,000  pounds  from  Austria-Hungary.  The  ploughs  imported 
from  the  United  Slates  in  thai  year  amounted  to  120,000  pounds  in  weight. 

The  increased  use  of  tractors  in  Roumania  has  led  to  an  opening  for  the  sale 
of  gang  ploughs,  in  which  branch  of  trade  Xorth  American  manufacturers  are  bette  r 
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with  the  product  of  continental  manufacturers.    Heavy  ploughs 
ith  12-inch  bottoms  are  favoured  for  tractor  work.    The  depth  of  furrow  ploughed 
average  aboul  7  inches.    The  soil  in  OKI  Roumania  is  a  heavy  loamy 
oi  black  earth.    Thai  oi  the  Han.it  ami  Orishiana  is  very  similar  to  the  soil 
of  the  OKI  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia. 

1 1  AK\  I '.STING  MACHINERY. 

I  be  [ntemationaJ  Harvester  Corporation  of  America  have  a  branch  in  Bucharest 
M   ssej  Earris  Company  of  'reroute  and  Messrs.  Frost  and  Wood  of  Smith's 
-  are  represented  by  agents.    These  linns  supplied  the  hulk  of  the  harvesting 
-  sold  in  Roumania  before  the  war.    The  works  of  the  Hungarian  State 
ys  al  Budapesl  and  a  German  factory  also  sold  a  certain  number  of  machines. 
Previously  reapers  were  in  the  greatest  demand  in  Roumania,  but  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  war  a  greater  number  of  binders  was  being  sold.  The 
-   were  very  well  equipped  with  machines  and  were  the  chief  users  of 
binders.    About  1,200  binders  were  sold  in  a  good  year.    The  five-foot  binder  has  the 
largest  -ale.  there  being  little  demand  for  the  larger  sizes  of  harvesting  machines, 
rhere  i»  also  a  large  trade  in  mowers  and  rakes. 

Tiie  trade  statistics  for  1913  show  a  total  import  of  reapers  and  binders  valued 
in  $1,170,766  and  weighing  14  300,000  pounds,  of  which  approximately  12,500,- 
000  pounds  came  from  the  United  States.  Canada  is  not  .shown  separately  in  the 
trade  returns  as  a  supplier  of  goods  to  Roumania.  Germany  shipped  620,000  pounds 
and  Austria-Hungary  480,000  pounds.  Mowers  and  rakes  were  imported  during 
me  year  to  the  value  of  $66,668  of  a  total  weight  of  555,000  pounds,  of  which 
542,000  pounds  is  shown  as  coming  jfrom  the  United  States. 

THRESHERS  AND  ENGINES. 

The  English  type  of  threshing  machine  is  used  in  Roumania,  there  being  little 
demand  for  American  threshers.    The  grain  is  nearly  always  fed  in  sideways  and  not 
end  "ii  as  in  Canada.    Windstackers  are  not  used,  the  straw  being  carried  away  by 
elevat  »rs.    Before  the  war  Austria  and  Germany  had  displaced  Great  Britain  as  the 
supplier  of  threshing  machines  po  Roumania.    The  firm  of  Lanz,  Mannheim, 
Germany,  sold  a  great  number  of  threshers  and  engines  every  year  in  this  market. 
M.-diii!n--i/.e  Threshers  and  small  threshers  for  horse-power  had  the  most  extensive 
I    e  trade  statistics  show  an  importation  of  large  and  small  threshers  in  1913 
at  $255,000  and  having  a  total  weight  of  3,200,000  pounds,  of  which  Austria- 
H  ingary  supplied  1,500,000  pounds,  Germany  730,000  pounds,  Great  Britain  700,000 
pounds,  and  the  United  States  220,000  pounds.  ( 

^<am  portable  engines  had  a  large  sale  in  Roumania,  being  mostly  supplied  from 
Britain  and  Germany.    The  use  ,of  oil  engines  was,  however,  increasing  greatly 
.  ir,  and  theso  were  imported  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Sweden.  One 
-cylinder  engines  of  the  Benz  make,  from  3  to  30  horse-power,  and  motors  of 
I  liesel  type  had  both  a  large  sale,  being  cheap  in  price  and  simple  to  operate. 

TRACTORS. 

There  is  a  good  opening  for  the  introduction  of  a  Canadian  tractor  of  from  10  to 
r.    The  tractor  should  not  have  too  heavy  wheels  in  order  to  avoid 
3oil,  should  be  'simple  in  construction  and  inexpensive  to  operate.  At 
time  the  rate  of  exchange  precludes  a  large  business  in  tractors,  but  there 
would  asiderabie  sale  if  tractors  could  be  offered  to  the  farmers  at  about  40,000 

 stead  of  from  |55,000  to  120,000  lei  at  present  being  asked  for  small-powered 

tractors. 
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OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Harrows,  drills,  seeders  and  cultivators  were  imported  into  Roumania  from 
Austria,  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  "Windmills  were  chiefly  supplied 
by  Austria,  but  the  American  type  of  windmill  finds  most  favour  and  Canadian 
firms  should  be  able  to  do  business  in  this  line.  Germany  and  Austria  had  a  large 
trade  in  grain  sorters  of  the  roller  type.  Cream  separators  and  other  milk  and  cheese 
making  apparatus  was  also  chiefly  of  German  manufacture.  There  is  a  very  large 
demand  for  scythes  and  sickles  in  Roumania,  -since  these  are  the  principal  implements 
used  by  the  peasants  for  harvesting  grain  and  grass.  The  distribution  of  the  expro- 
priated lands  will  probably  lead  to  a  greater  demand  for  these  implements,  which  up 
to  the  present  have  been  chiefly  received  from  Austria.  The  type  of  sickle  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  Russia,  a  .sample  of  which  is  on  View  at  the  Exhibits  and  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Corn  planters  and  corn 
harvesters  have  been  introduced  from  the  United  States  and  the  sale  of  these  imple- 
ments was  increasing  before  the  war.  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  do  business 
in  hay  presses.  There  is  also  a  small  but  promising  trade  in  potato  machinery  of  all 
kinds.  A  consignment  of  2,000  tons  of  Canadian  binder  twine  was  sent  to  Roumania 
under  the  credit  'accorded  last  year.  The  Canadian  twine  manufacturers  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  business  in  the  Roumanian  market,  since  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  domestic  industry  is  able  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
all  of  the  demand. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  lines  mentioned  above, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  threshers,  corn  implements  and  steam  locomobiles,  there 
is  an  excellent  opening  for  ,an  enlargement  of  Canadian  trade.  At  the  present  time 
the  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  business  is  in  a  stage  of  transition  and  the 
future  position  is  not  quite  clear.  The  exchange  value  of  the  lei  precludes  any  large 
turnover  in  all  ^lines,  except  those  for  which  the  demand  is  very  great.  With  the 
machines  purchased  from  Canada  Jast  year  (1919)  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
binders  in  the  country,  but  a  shortage  is  felt  in  mowers  and  reapers.  Under  the  credit 
accorded  by  the  Canadian  Government  3,000  Massey-Harris  and  150  Frost  &  Wood 
binders,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  spare  parts,  were  imported  into  Roumania, 
and  these  machines  .are  now  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  to  the  peasants 
and  landowners  at  a  .price  of  3,520  lei  each.  This  is  the  cost  price  of  the  machines 
figured  at  a  rate  of  exchange  very  much  Jbelow  the  present  rate.  The  Canadian  binder 
twine  is  also  being  -distributed  by  the  Government  in  a  similar  manner.  Ploughs  have 
recently  been  ordered  from  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  most  other  linos  of  implements  a 
great  shortage  of  new  machines  is  being  /elt.  On  the  other  hand  the  expropriation  of 
the  estates  renders  the  whole  agricultural  situation  uncertain.  The  estate  owners  were 
formerly  the  principal  purchasers  of  up-to-date  farm  machinery  and  appliances. 
With  most  of  the  ^land  divided  up  into  small  holdings  of  about  twelve  and  a  half  acres, 
it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  farm  machinery  on  an  extensive  scale  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  peasants  will  tend  to  co-operate  with  pne  another. 
Many  of  the  large  estate  owners  are  liquidating  a  part  of  their  equipment,  so  that 
threshing  and  harvesting  machines,  seeders  and  other  appliances  can  now  be  purchased 
fairly  cheaply  second  hand. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  old  established  agricultural  machinery  houses 
in  Bucharest  are  marking  time  and  waiting  to  see  what  the  future  position  will  be. 
On  the  other  hand  a  return  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  lei  to  near  par  would  result 
in  a  revival  of  the  trade  and  lead  to  heavy  importations.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Greater  Roumania  includes  some  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  lands  in 
Europe,  and  that  whatever  disposition  is  made  of  these  lands  there  musl  be  ;i  greal 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  most  of  which 
Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply. 
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OIL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

M.v-t  of  the  oil  companies  purchase  direct  from  foreign  countries  the  bulk  of  the 
oil-well  supplies  and  machinery  which  they  require.  The  British  companies  obtain 
(tail  materials  ehietly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  oil-well  machinery  manu- 
facturers are  interested  in  many  of  the  oil  companies.  Materials  for  the  oil  industry 
compri8(  Borne  of  the  most  considerable  items  of  import  into  Roumania.  Thus  drawn 
-  were  imported  in  1013  to  the  value  of  $7,453,000,  amounting  to  57,336 
ii  about  equal  proportions  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Tank 
cars  wore  another  large  item  of  import  in  1913,  amounting  to  12,318  tons  and 
$2,463,000  in  7alue,  coming  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungary.  There 
is  a  groat  lack  at  the  present  time  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  materials  for  the  oil 
6elds,  and  with  the  resumption  of  drilling  operations  on  a  large  scale  importations 
from  abroad  will  be  necessary. 


SAW-MILLING  MACHINERY. 

I  loitation  of  the  forest  resources  of  Greater  Roumania  presents  opportuni- 

ty -  for  the  sale  of  saw-milling  machinery  and  logging  apparatus,  which  should  be  of 
interesl  to  Canadians.    The  saw-mills  in  Roumania  are  equipped  with 
saws  supplied  by  German,  Austrian  and  Swedish  makers.    There  should  be  an 
ever,  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  portable  circular  saw-milling  outfits.  For 
the  cutting  of  the  timber   of  large  dimensions  found   in   the  Carpathians,  North 
American  Baw-milling  practices  should  prove  better  adapted  than  the  European  frame 
saw  and  might  in  time  be  introduced.    Canadian  logging  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
cables,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  for  timber  cutting,  should  find  a  ready  market 
in   Roumania,  since  companies  are  being  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  timber 
wealth  of  the  country  on  a  large  scale. 


OTHER  MACHINERY. 

Other  machinery  lines  will  also  be  required  in  Roumania  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  factories  which  suffered  during  the  war  and  for  further  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Paper-mill  machinery,  rock  drills  and  other  mining 
appliances,  flour-mill  equipment,  especially  for  small  unit  flour  mills  operated  by  oil 
engines,  woodworking  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  machine  tools  are  some  of  the 
pal  machinery  lines  in  which  possibilities  for  future  business  should  be  offering 
for  Canada.  The  small  unit  flour  mills  referred  to  are  for  country  use  with  oil 
engines  of  from  10  to  30  horse-power.  They  should  be  of  the  roller  process  and 
capable  of  grinding  from  600  to  2,000  bushels  of  grain  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
mt  of  Reconstruction  has  been  appointed  by  the  Roumanian  Government  for 
refitting  the  factories  deprived  of  their  equipment  or  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
during  the  war.  The  purchase  is  desired  of  machinery  and  materials  for  textile  mills, 
hoot  and  shoe  factories,  iron  works,  paper  mills  and  cement  works.  A  syndicate  of 
about  twenty  Swiss  machinery  and  electrical  manufacturers  has  been  formed  at 
Zurich  to  supply  reconstruction  equipment  to  Roumania  on  long  terms  of  credit. 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  supplied  most  of  the  equipment  for  the 
Roumanian  factories  constructed  before  the  war. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 


XI. 


Import  and  Export  Trade. 

IMPORT  TRADE  FOR  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1919. 

The  amounts  given  hereunder  show  the  value  of  the  Greek  imports  for  January 
and  February  1919,  the  latest  figures  obtainable  from  the  Government  trade  returns : — 

Dr. 

January,  1919    82,737,751 

February,  1919  '..  7l!460;000 


SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  GREECE  IN  THE  YEAR  1914. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  sources  whence  Greek  imports  were  derived  in 
the  year  1914: — 


Into  Old  Greece. 

Into  New  Greece. 

Total. 

Country  of  Origin.  - 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Great  Britain  

17,266,'542 

6'5,103,&52 

Austria-Hungary  

28,289,883 

58,986,263 

Russia  

3,641,681 

30,394,0'81 

Germany  

13,858,640 

27,797,223 

United  States  

  13,909,012 

7,290,361 

21,199,373 

France  

12,189,829 

23,411,075 

12,169,136 

21, 466,852 

10,497,7661 

15,189,259 

Holland  

2,579,179 

6,549,686 

  •  2,990,673 

4,823,893 

7,814,566 

Belgium  

  2,574,368 

2,730,011 

5,304,379 

Roumania  

  2,5<6'0,576 

8,920,618 

11,481,194 

Egypt  

  1,623,931 

2,447,887 

4,071,818 

  522,18'0 

1,003,172 

1;525,3'52 

  6,042,391 

12,509,308 

18,551,699 

Totals  >  . . 

  178,628,566 

140,217,906 

318,846,472 

PERCENTAGES. 

Of  these  total  importations  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Greece  in  1914 
derived  20  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  18  per  cent  from  Austria-Hungary,  9  per  cent 
from  Russia,  8  per  cent  from  Germany,  7  per  cent  from  France,  6  per  cent  from 
United  States,  and  6  per  cent  from  Italy.  Thus  three-fourths  of  Greece's  imports  in 
1914  came  from  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Italy.  The  other  principal  supplying  countries  were  Turkey, 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Holland,  Serbia,  Belgium,  Egypt,  and  Switzerland. 

SOURCES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  IMPORTS  AND  PERCENTAGES  IN  1919. 

If  the  figures  for  imports  for  the  month  of  February  1919  be  analyzed  it  will  be 
found  that  Great  Britain  for  that  period  was  supplying  33  per  cent,  the  United  States 
15,  Italy  11,  Spain  8,  France  6,  and  Egypt  4  per  cent.  In  other  words  the  countries 
supplying  slightly  over  three-quarters  of  Greece's  imports  at  the  beginning  of  1919 
were  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Egypt. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Great  Britain  held  her  premier  place  from  1914  to 
1919  and  in  fact  increased  her  percentage  from  20  per  cent  to  33  per  cent.  The 
United  States  from  sixth  place  in  1914  came  to  occupy  second  place  in  1919,  increasing 
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her  percentage  from  t".  jut  eont  to  lf>  pi»r  cent.  Italy  from  seventh  place  moved  to 
third,  increasing  her  percentage  from  t>  per  cent  to  11  per  cent.  Spain  whose  per- 
centage of  exports  to  Greece  in  1914  was  fractional,  stood  fourth  in  February  1919, 
rod  was  accredited  with  B  per  rent  of  the  total  imports.  France  still  retained  fifth 
place  hut  with  b  decreasing  percentage  from  7  per  cent  to  G  per  cent.. 


IT  \  Tl  Ki:s   TO   HK  NO'lTJ). 

The  most  striking  feature  therefore  of  Greece's  trade  from  the  viewpoint  of  coun- 
igin  is  the  predominating  i)osition  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  increas- 
ing hold  of  the  United  States,  Italy  and  Spain  on  the  import  market.  It  may  be 
p  tinted  out  in  this  connection:  (1)  That  the  bulk  of  Great  Britain's  trade  in  the  past 
has  been  the  exporting  of  coal  to  Greece.  The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  now, 
however,  rapidly  increasing,  as  about  £2,000,000  of  manufactured  products  were  sold  to 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Athens  Fair  and  the  writer  understands  that  additional 
orders  since  then  have  been  secured  in  the  United  Kingdom.    An  evidence  of  this  is 

in  the  exchange  rate  now  prevailing  between  London  and  Athens.  Since  the 
Greek  Government  in  February  removed  the  regulations  controlling  exchange  the 
pound  sterling  has  risen  to  35  dr.  as  against  the  normal  rate  of  25  dr.  at  the  end  of 
1919. 

2)  Italy's  increasing  export  trade  with  Greece  is  due  largely  to  the  sending  of 
cotton  textiles  and  woollen  yarns. 

(3)  The  big  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  seems  to  be  due  prin- 
ei pally  to  grain  exports  since  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  Russia. 

ill  Greece  lacking  other  sources  of  supply  during  the  war  and  armistice  days 
placed  heavy  orders  in  Spain.  This  increased  trade,  however,  owing  generally  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  goods  shipped  and  the  high  prices  charged  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  permanent. 

Exports  for  the  Year  191Jf. 


Old  Greece. 

New  Greece. 

Categories. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Total. 

39,500 

33,752 

73,252 

4,549,332 

4,988,433 

9,537,765 

555,012 

125,405 

680,417 

61,739,271 

31,505,496 

93,244,767 

14,322,764 

12,439,392 

26,762,156 

2,877,164 

489,52i6 

3,366,690 

Tanning  materials  and  dyes  

li56,  S'6  4 

156,564 

Minerals  and  metals  (crude)  

17,644,099 

752,007 

18,396,'016 

9«  8,460 

1,608,891 

2,597,351 

Leather   and   manufactures  of  

3,816 

45,66*8 

49,484 

Furniture   and   other  wooden  articles    .  . 

12,690 

16,202 

28,892 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  

88,085 

370,3212 

458,407 

Wines  and  liquors  

16,892^,053 

2,034,305 

18,926,358 

Yarns  and  textiles  

59,548 

1,42s,  5.9  2 

1,488,140 

Esparto   and  hat-making  material    .  . 

252 

11,978 

12i,230 

Glassware    and  pottery  

1,98'0 

44,903 

46,883 

Minerals  and  metals,   manufactured..  .. 

1,775,16'6 

97,891 

1,873,057 

Scientific  apparatus  

8 

8 

15,164 

11,994 

2.7,158 

284,392 

554,375 

838,767 

Total  

122,0-05,222 

56,559,140 

178,564,362 
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EXPORTS  FROM  GREECE  FOR 

YEARS  1914,  1916 

AND  1917. 

Categories. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

$  14,650 

$  695 

$  — 

Animal  products  

1,907,553 

3,609,329 

1,318,925 

136,083 

125,445 

21,944 

Agricultural  products  

18, 648, 953 

17,575,356i 

10,402,709 

'5,352,431 

4,734,877 

1,848,281 

673,338 

1,287,841 

3S'0,241 

31,342 

148,512 

76,567 

Minerals  and  metals  (crude)  

3,679,203 

2,636,962 

6,116,308 

519,470 

254,407 

40,071 

9,896 

16,722 

Furniture  and  other  wooden  articles  .  .   .  . 

5,778 

£>  1,  O  5  i. 

1  4.n  1 

1 ,  IV  1 

3,785,271 

2,097,003 

962,983 

Yarns  and  textiles  

297,628 

5,196 

270 

Esparto  and  hat-making  material  

2,446 

1,400 

Glassware  and  pottery  

9,376 

5,936 

2- 

Minerals  and  metals,  manufactured  .  . 

374,611 

240,184 

Scientific  apparatus  

1 

Paper.  

5,431 

7,936 

3,227 

All  other  products  

167, 753 

103,362 

20,383< 

Totals  

35,712,872 

32,8152,-564 

21,191,911 

DESTINATION  OF  GREEK  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914. 

The  table  given  hereunder  shows  the  countries  to  which  Greek  exports  were 
directed  in  the  year  1914: — 

From  Old  Greece.  From  New  Greece.  Total. 


Country.                                                             Dr.                   Dr.  Dr. 

Great  Britain   37,759,081  7,060,141  44,819,222 

Egypt   10,293,S'06  4. 319, 604)  14,.&13,406 

United  States   17.339.1S1  12,031,466  29,37'0,647 

Austria-Hungary   5,532,503  2,854,334  8,386,837 

Belgium   4,051,790              691,115  4,742,905 

Bulgaria                                                                      289,658  I,048,94i5  1,338,603 

France   9.564,290  2,189,278  11,753,568 

Germany   7, 905, 895  2,246,600  10,152,495 

Switzerland                                                                 859,0'0'5    859,00'5 

Italy  ,   11,943,705  13,356,644  25,300,349 

Holland   9,279,528                58,957  9,338,485 

Roumania                                                                    559,530  1,792,412  2.351,942 

Russia   2,144,127              747,6'7>8  2,891,805 

Turkey   1,362,754  2,914,790  4,277,544 

Other  countries   3,120,369  5,247,180  6,776.009 


Totals   122,005,222  56.559,140  178,564,362 


CANADA  S  PRE-WAR  EXPORTS  TO  GREECE. 

The  following  table  illustrates  Canada's  exports  to  Greece  for  the  year  1913: — 

Article.  Quantity.  Value. 

Wheat    flour  brls.  820  $  2,765 

Harvesters  No.  —   

Ploughs                                                                 No.  6  3.375 

Parts  of  Agricultural  implements   ....  36 

Machinery   ....  1,082 

ShiPS  No.  1  58^400 

Total  exports   $65,658 

The  meagreness  of  this  trade  is  clearly  evident.  Xaturallv  the  $l\\000,000  credit 
granted  Greece  by  the  Canadian  Government  wil]  have  the  result  of  showing  very 
considerable  exports  thereto  for  the  period  1919-20,  and  it  is  to  be  Imped  that  private 
initiative  from  among  our  manufacturers  will  not  only  hold  wh&\  place  Canada  will 
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obtain  in  this  import  trade  but  by  careful  attention  to  the  market  become  a  recognized 
IHTinanont  source  of  supply  for  Grecian  requirements.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  the  introduction  to  tins  repori  Canada's  opportunity  in  this  market  is  especially 
inviting,  ami  provided  a  real  otVort  is  made  by  the  exporters  at  home  and  steamship 
Communications  are  available  Canada  can  carry  on  a  much  larger  trade  with  the 
(livcks  ami  that  too  from  one  year  to  another. 


CANADA'S    PRE-WAR    I M POUTS    FROM  GREECE. 


1  he  table  given  hereunder  shows  Canada's  imports  from  Greece  for  the  year  1913  : — 

Article.                                                               Quantity  Value. 

Currant!  lb.        9,838,234  $512,449 

 "            137,818.8  8,676 

Raisins  «« 

Other  fruits  and  nuts  " 

°ils   2/681 

Packages  and  parcels     .45.3 

Pickles,  sauces  and  soy  gal.          70,024  9,434 

Provisions     1,283 

Spirits  and  wines    1,3'27 

All  other  articles  imported     '738 


232,461  18,498 
1,075 


Total  imports   $556,619 


OA*  kDIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  GREECE  AND  EXPORTS  THERETO  FOR  THE  NINE  YEAR  PERIOD  1908-16. 

The  statistics  subjoined  give  the  value  of  the  Canadian  imports  from  Greece  and 
exports  thereto  for  the  nine  year  period  1908-16 : — 


Fiscal  Years.                                                                     Total  Imports-  Total  Exports. 

190S   $409,691  $  304 

1909                                                                                       340,96'5  87-5 

1910                                                                                       396,802  1,424 

1911                                                                                       453,1647  13'5,347 

1912                                                                                       564,617  8,644 

1913                                                                                       i&56,619  65,6i58 

1914                                                                                       440,784  11,934 

1915                                                                                       416,131  87,4<85 

1916                                                                                       335,53'0  222,330 


DEMAND  FOR  TOOLS  FOR  BURMA'S  TIMBER  TRADE. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

At  the  present  time  not  only  is  there  a  strong  demand  for  wood-working  tools  in 
Burma,  but  there  are  signs  that  this  demand  will  assume  larger  proportions  within 
the  next  few  months.  Burma  is  the  greatest  teak-producing  country  in  the  world  and 
the  high  prices  realized  for  this  and  other  hardwoods  are  causing  a  special  effort  in 
all  parts  of  the  province  to  market  this  material  in  greatly  increased  quantities. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  cross-cut  saws  for  felling  and  cutting  into  logs. 
Light  and  medium  hand  saws  are  in  demand  also,  as  are  axes  and  adzes  of  the  kind  we 
have  supplied  already  in  fair  quantities  to  the  Burmese  markets.  Timber  drags, 
hooks,  chains,  cables,  and  the  usual  tools  used  in  timber  felling  are  also  extremely 
scarce  and  high  prices  are  being  paid  for  such  as  can  be  obtained. 

American  agents  in  Burma  are  notifying  United  States  manufacturers  of  this 
shortage  and  urging  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  American  tools  into 
the  country. 

It  is  as  well  to  note  that  band  saws  are  not  used  in  Burma,  but  small  hand  and 
tenon  saws  are  used  in  the  saw  mills  and  by  native  carpenters  and  joiners.  For  these, 
and  also  for  wood  chisels,  gauges,  and  small  tools  generally,  there  is  a  fair  demand 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

xni. 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

The  leather  industry  of  South  Africa  continues  to  develop  in  a  steady  way.  The 
number  of  tanneries  operating  at  the  end  of  the  year  1918  was  25,  an  increase  of  six 
over  1915  and  1916. 

During  1918  the  tanneries  within  the  Union  produced  or  manufactured  to  a  value 
of  $4,697,980,  an  increase  of  $2,319,878  over  1916. 

The  articles  manufactured  and  produced  in  1918  were — 

Quantity. 

Description.  lb  Value. 
Leather — sole — 

Vegetable   tanned   4,168,256  $2,174,230 

Chrome  tanned   321,727  251,218 

Leather — upper — 

Vegetable  tanned   1,462,380  1,051,143 

Chrome  tanned   559,395  241,142 

Leather — harness  (including  strap,  bridle,  rein, 
saddle,  skirt  and  other  leather  used  in  the 
manufacture    of   harness,    saddlery,  suitcases, 

bags,  etc   541,278  447,512 

Leather,  other   644,022.  283,082 

Skins   110,562  195,116 

Wool  and  hair       15,781 

Other  articles  manufactured  or  work  done    .  .    .  .    38,756 


Total   value   of   articles   manufactured   or  pro- 
duced  $4,697,980 


Total  value  of  vegetable  tanned  leather  produced   $3,910,195 


Total  value  of  chrome  tanned  leather  produced   $492,268 


The  materials  used  in  the  production  shown  above  were — 

Quantity. 

Description. 

Hides- 
Calf  and  yearling  tons 

Other  " 

Skins — 

Sheep  No. 

Goat  •• 

Other  

Wattle  bark  tons 

Wattle  bark  extract  

Other   vegetable    tanning  materials  

Chemical  tanning  materials  

Lime,  and  other  material  in  process  of  liming  .  . 
Oil,   fat,   tallow,   and   other   stuffing   materials    .  . 

Dyeing  materials  

Other  materials   (including  packing  materials)    .  . 


Total  value  (cost)  of  materials  used.. 
Value  of  South  African  materials  used 
Value  of  imported  materials  used..  .. 


Value. 
(Cost) 


999 

$  496.500 

4,780 

2,178,204 

57,926 

52,285 

67,509 

95,809 

5,290 

5,285 

5,267 

147,65  4 

8,434 

73,910 

53,347 

29,114 

122.277 

20.044 

36,987 

Although,  as  shown  in  the  above  statistics  of  South  African  leather  manufactur- 
ing, a  wonderful  development  has  taken  plaee,  the  total  figures  of  trade  submitted  in 
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■  -  are  a  clear  indication  of  South  Africa  as  a  field  of  export  for 
Canadian  leather  manufacturers.  While  the  iii> urcs  given  show  a  steady  development, 
the  demand  for  Canadian  Leather  has  really  been  much  larger  than  is  apparent,  as 
several  orders  placed  in  Canada  were  not  accepted,  The  South  African  Government 
i-ahlr  supplies  for  it-  carriage  shops,  and  is  strong  in  its  commenda- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  leather  supplied  from  Canada. 

The  boot  and  >hoc  manufacturers  of  South  Africa  arc  also  keen  to  secure  certain 
trade  BUpplie8,  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  of  these  leathers  are!  in  a 
position  to  take  up  export  with  sonic  continuity  of  supply  they  are  sure  to  find  a 
market  keen  to  test  Canadian  goods. 

Leather    Enamelled,  Patent  and  Morocco. 

(In  the  piece.) 

Value.  Value.        Decrease  or 


1914.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $20,950  $48,057  +  $27,107 

Canada     1,670'  +  1,670 

rnU.-<1    States   12,000  35,650  +  23,650 

United   Kingdom   7,800  6,02i5  —  1,775 

Australia   525  1,620  +  1,095 

    10  +  10 

Argentina       — 


The  Total  quantity  of  enamelled,  patent  and  morocco  leather,  in  the  piece,  imported 
South  Africa  during  1919,  was  32,804  pounds,  as  against  56,351  pounds  in  1913. 
is  not  possible,  from  the  statistics  given,  to  state  just  in  what  proportion  the  various 
grades  were  received. 

Canada's  -hare  of  the  quantity  imported  was  1,445  pounds,  the  smallest  shipment 
since  trade  in  this  commodity  was  opened  up  in  1917.  The  United  States,  whose 
yearly  shipments  have  greatly  varied  in  quantity  since  their  opening  year  1914,  last 
year  reached  a  total  of  23,665  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom's  import  figure  for  1914 
was  8,357  pounds,  which  fell  to  2,728  pounds  in  1919.  Australia  also  shows  a  decrease 
with  4,961  pounds  in  1919,  as  compared  with  14,667  in  1917,  but  very  favourably  com- 
paring with  949  in  1914.  With  two  rather  larger  totals  in  1916  and  1917,  France's 
figures  for  the  past  five  years  cover  only  sample  shipments.  The  Argentine  Republic 
over  a  small  shipment  during  1918,  but  has  nothing  to  her  credit  in  imports  of 
this  classification  in  1919. 

Leather — Not  Enamelled,  Patent  or  Morocco. 

(In  the  piece.) 

Value.  Value.        Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 


Total  for  the  Union   $993,000  $876,775  —  $116,225 

Canada   500  35,075  +  34,575 

United  States   15,700  165,275  +  149.575 

United  Kingdom   4  71. WO  88,400  —  383,600 

Australia   436,000  587,800  +  151,800 

Germany   4,200    —  4,200 

France   1,400  435  —  965 

Argentina     24,800  +  24.8W 

Japan     200  +  200 

India     3,725  +  3,725 


While  the  total  shipments  of  piece  leather  imported  into  the  Union  in  1913 
reached  2,652,320  pounds,  the  supply  for  1919  was  only  882,889  pounds,  Canada's 
share  of  the  latter  figure  being  11,318  pounds,  as  against  1,799  pounds  in  1913.  With 
the  prospects  of  better  conditions  of  supply  now  in  evidence  from  Canada,  these 
exports  to  South  Africa  should  increase  this  year. 

The  United  States  shipment,  which  has  decreased  each  year  since  1915,  was 
111,496  pounds,  compared  with  40,490  pounds  in  1913.    The  United  Kingdom  figures 
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for  1919  are  somewhat  better  than  the  two  previous  years,  showing  only  90,914  pounds, 
however,  as  against  a  total  of  1,212,315  pounds  in  1913.  Australia,  which  formerly 
was  South  Africa's  biggest  source  of  supply  of  piece  leather,  only  shipped  662,923 
pounds  during  1919,  compared  with  1,382,461  pounds  in  1913.  Germany's  trade  has 
completely  dropped  since  1915,  her  1913  figure  being  7,954  pounds.  The  Argentine 
Xiepublic,  Japan  and  India,  each  of  which  has  only  entered  the  market  during  the 
past  year  or  two,  and  cannnot  therefore  provide  a  useful  comparison  of  former  yearly 
shipments,  exported  respectively  11,181  pounds,  419  pounds,  and  3,475  pounds. 

Leather  Manufactures — n.o.d. 


Total  for  the  Union, 

Canada  

United  States.  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom.  .  . 

Germany  

France  

Japan  

Australia  

India  


Value. 

Value 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$599,000 

$277,100 

$322,900 

10 

1,210 

1,200 

9,900 

48,050 

+ 

38,150 

479,0'0'0 

196,900 

282,100 

92,000 

5 

91,995 

3.600 

1,400 

+ 

2,200 

780 

14t0&0> 

13,270 

13,56-0 

+ 

13,550 

200 

+ 

200 

The  attention  of  trades,  other  than  those  already  covered  in  this  report,  which  are 
manufacturing  leather  goods  is  specially  directed  to  the  large  figures  of  import  shown 
in  the  first  column  above.  Canada  has  made  a  little  progress,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  at  least  equal  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Pre-war,  Germany's 
trade  amounted  to  an  average  of  $83,000.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  has  always  been  held 
by  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  Japan  has  made  considerable  headway  since 
1910.  Her  imports  have  increased  each  year  since  1913,  and  in  1918  her  total  trade 
in  leather  manufactures  n.o.d.  was  $72,100,  which  dropped,  however,  to  $14,050  in 
1919.  As  with  the  leather  goods,  Australia  has,  under  this  heading  made  fair  progress 
in  the  South  African  market. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. 

Value.  Value.  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $330,000  $101,500  +  $228,500 

Canada                                                                10    4-  10 

United  States                                                    2,800  20,200  +  17,400 

United  Kingdom                                              324,000  78,190  —  245,810 

Australia     1,290  +  1,290 

Japan     470  +  470 

At  the  request  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  saddlery  and  harness,  special 
endeavours  have  been  made  on  several  occasions  to  interest  the  trade  here  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Canadian-made  article,  but  as  shown  by  the  above  comparative  figures 
for  1913  and  1919  imports,  this  is  a  trade  which  has  fallen  off  almost  entirely,  as  the 
industry  here  has  made  considerable  headway,  and  importations  are  almost  always 
for  special  purposes,  and  brought  in  "to  order"  and  not  for  general  jobbing  purposes. 

Saddlers'  and  Shoemakers'  Material. 

(Not  leather.) 


Total   for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States  

Unitel  Kingdom..  .. 

Germany  

France  

India  

Norway  

Japan  

Argentina  


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$146,000 

'  $856,925 

+ 

$710,925 

87.600 

+ 

S7.600 

3,400 

278,100 

274v700 

131,500 

469,50-0 

+ 

338,000 

4,550 

4.550 

3,100 

700 

2.400 

795 

+ 

795 

16.725 

16.725 

978 
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Hie  above  figures  for  Canada  represent  in  the  main  brads,  with  a  considerable 
development  during  the  past  three  years  of  a  supply  in  leather  board,  wooden  heels 
and  slianks.  and   reeently  seme  supply  of  rubber  material   for  manufacturing  and 

repair  purposes. 

The  oeinparative  figures  here  given  eontirm  very  definitely  the  comment  previously 
in  tliis  section  of  the  report  regarding  the  development  of  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing in  South  Africa.  From  a  total  of  $140,000  in  1913,  the  value  of  these 
-  imported  into  the  Onion  has  increased  year  by  year  until  in  1919  it  reached 
the  sum  of  >s^r»»S.!»i?r>.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  now  only  supplies  about 
one-half,  whereas  in  l!»l.">,  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  was  from  that  source. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  each  advancing  in  this  trade  in  about  the  same 
rates,  the  latter  having  shipped  to  the  South  African  market  for  some  years  prior  to 
Canada's  entry.  Amongst  countries  newly  shipping  to  this  market,  Japan  shows  a 
ver>  satisfactory  year's  figure  of  trade. 

Hose—  Conveying. 

Value.  Value.       Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  tor  the  Union                                      $319,0>0O  $366,950  +    $  47,950 

Canada                                                                 900  15,275'  +  14,375 

Unitel  States                                                   104, -(WO  265,850  +  161,850 

United  Kingdom  •         1&7.000  70,850  —  96,150 

Germany   37,000    —  37,000 

Holland    ..    — 

Japan     14,700  +  14,700 

While  Canada's  share  in  the  above  for  last  year  is  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  it  is  nevertheless  another  proof  of  the  value  of  direct  representation  on  the  field 
.  and  now  that  more  than  one  Canadian  company  will  be  making  an  effort 
share  of  this  trade,  Canada  should  be  more  in  evidence  in  the  future. 
Canadian  trade  in  this  commodity  has  grown  from  a  value  of  $900  in  its  first  year's 
shipment,  shown  above,  to  the  present  figure  of  $15,275.    The  United  States,  which 
-    ■:  ing  to  South  Africa  for  several  years,  has  made  steady  increases  all 
along.    From  a  yearly  average  value  of  $185,000,  the  United  Kingdom  has,  latterly, 
shipped  less  than  half  that  amount.    Germany  and  Holland,  which  formerly  sent  to 
this  market,  are  now  completely  withdrawn.    Japan,  a  newcomer  since  1916,  has 
made  fair  progress. 

Rubber  Tires. 

Value.  Value.       Decrease  or 

1915.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                    $1,353,000  $2,407,900  +  $1,054,900 

Canada                                                             17,500  242,375  +  224,875 

United  States                                                 263,80'O  716,000  +  452,20'0 

United  Kingdom                                             766,900  965,575  +  198,675 

Italy                                                                230,500  78,425  —  152y07<5 

France                                                              70,000  401,350  +  331,350 

Russia..   8,700    —  8,700 

Japan                                                                       800  3,335  +  21535 


Tire3,  as  an  import,  are  shown  in  a  separate  entry  for  the  first  time  in  1915,  so 
that  the  comparison  for  last  year  will  be  with  that  year.  The  advance  here  shown 
again  evidences  the  value  of  representation  as,  since  1917,  Canadian  tires  have  been 
sold  on  this,  market  by  Canadian  agents.  Prior  to  the  year  mentioned  Canadian 
export  figures  to  South  Africa  represented  only  the  tires  supplied  with  automobiles 
shipped  here.  As  with  various  lines  from  the  Dominion,  already  mentioned,  other 
companies  are  now  making  a  special  effort  to  enter  the  South  African  market,  and  as 
the  Canadian-made  tire  has  proved  its  ability  for  service  under  the  climatic  conditions 
of  this  country,  our  share  of  the  total  trade  in  the  future  should  be  in  much  larger 
figures. 
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The  present  trade  is  divided  up  between  four  countries,  in  the  order  named: 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France,  Canada.  Italy,  which  formerly  equalled  the 
United  States  in  the  quantities  shipped  yearly,  has  now  greatly  reduced  her  trade. 
As  compared  with  1918,  Canada  was  easily  first  in  percentage  of  increased  business, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  back  on  her  previous  year's  figures:  Japan,  which 
has  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  trade,  shipped  much  less  in  1919  than  during  th? 
previous  year. 

Waterproof  Cloth  and  Sheeting. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  confirmed,  that  direct  representation  is  an 
essential  of  successful  export  trade.  This  statement  is  again  confirmed  in  the  case  of 
waterproof  cloth  and  sheeting.  While  previous  to  1919  no  Canadian-made  article, 
under  this  heading,  had  been  sold  here,  representation  has  accounted  for  the  opening 
up  of  business,  and  the  trade  should  show  a  steady  increase.  While  Canada's  share 
of  $2,835  in  a  total  import  of  $85,550'  is  not  large,  it  is  nevertheless  satisfactory  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States — viz.,  $12,000 — who  have  been  in  this  market 
for  some  years.  The  largest  shipper  of  the  three  countries  sending  to  South  Africa 
is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  during  1919  reached  a  total  of  $70,580. 

Manufactured  Rubber— n.o.d. 


Value. 

Value. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

..   ..  $170,000 

$420,900 

+ 

$250,900 

22,9.50 

+ 

22,950 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  13,0'00 

144,250 

+ 

131,2io0 

..   ..  138,000 

222,000 

+ 

84/000 

12,600 
850 
11,530 

Holland  

. .    .  .  850 

France  

13,88'0' 

+ 

3,200 

+ 

3,2*00 

3,475 

+ 

3,475 

The  imports  into  South  Africa  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  not  otherwise 
enumerated  increased  largely  during  1919,  reaching  a  total  value  of  $420,900,  as 
shown  above,  as  against  $250,000  in  1918. 

Canada's  exports  under  this  heading  are  in  several  lines,  the  principal  one  being 
mechanical  goods. 

The  same  condition  governs  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  again  making  special  endeavours  with 
all  lines  of  manufactured  rubber  goods. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

The  First  Budget  of  Greater  Roumania. 

Bucharest,  August  2'6,  1920. — The  Budget  Bill  which  was  introduced  to  the 
Chamber  on  July  21  by  M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  Acting  Minister  of  Finance,  is  of  great 
interest  by  reason  of  its  being  the  first  complete  budget  presented  for  Greater 
Roumania  as  constituted  by  the  Peace  Treaties.  The  minister  explained  that  in  view 
of  the  short  time  available  it  had  only  been  possible  to  prepare  a  provisional  budget, 
which  must  be  considered  subject  to  modification.  The  total  revenues  for  the  financial 
year  to  June  30,  1921,  have  been  estimated  at  6,100,000,000  lei,  while  on  the  side  of 
expenses  the  budget  shows  a  total  of  6,600,000,000  lei.  There  is  therefore  a  deficit 
recorded  amounting  to  500,000,000  lei.  The  minister  explained  that  it  had  been 
thought  wiser  to  underestimate  rather  than  overestimate  the  revenues,  so  that  this 
deficit  may  be  ultimately  reduced.    On  the  other  hand  the  budget  provides  for  the 
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upkeep  of  the  arm;  on  a  peace  footing  only,  whereas  many  soldiers  have  not  yet  been 
demobilised.  Provision  is  made  for  paying  interest  on  treasury  bonds  issued  abroad 
ami  oilier  foreign  obligations  at  par.  whereas  the  present  rate  for  sterling  is  about 
six  times  that  of  the  par  rate  of  exchange. 

1'  VB  oi  interesl  to  show  the  proportions  of  the  total  revenues  which  have  been 
calculated  for  the  different  provinces  of  ('.renter  Roumania,  as  follows: — 


:  CuniKinia.  of  b.foro  the  war   Lei  4,4TO,010'0)0'00 

Transylvania   1,25'0,0'00,000 

>;<  ssarabia   270,0'0'0,W)0 

Hukovina   90,000,'0'00 

Note. — Par  value  of  the  lei  equals  19*3  cents. 

The  principal  sources  of  income  are  estimated  thus: — 

Direct  taxes   Lei  46<0,0'0'0,00'0' 

Indirect  taxes   1,9'00,'0'0'0 ,'000' 

Public  services   I,6i50,'0'00,'0'00 

Railways   /        1,40  0,0  00,'00'Q' 


imposition  of  a  graduated  income  tax  has  been  postponed,  but  may  possibly 
he  included  among:  the  subsequent  modifications. 

The  repartition   of  expenditures  by   departments  of  state  has  been  settled  as 


follows : — 

The  Ministry  of  War   Lei  900,<0'0>0,0'00 

Thie  Ministry  of  Finance   1,'52'7,0'0>0,000' 

Tbe  Ministry  of  Communications   I,l'6<3y0'0'0,'0'00 

The  Ministry  of  Interior   702,0'0'0,00'0 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction   656,0'0'0,'00'0 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works   421,'00'0,'0'0'0 

Tli.   Ministry  of  Justice   2i03,0'00,'0'00 

The  Ministry  of  Domains   132,000y0>0<0 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce   116y00'0y0'00 

The  Ministry  of  Labour   24,0O'O.'O0O 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs   21,000,000 

The  Agrarian  Committee  .'   81,00'0y0'0'0 

The  Department  of  Provisions  and  Reconstruction..   ..  16,0'00,000 

Funds  for  opening  of  extraordinary  credits   496,0'00y00'0 


COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

Mr.  I.  X  Anghelescu,  the  Director-General  of  the  Roumanian  Public  Debt,  gives 
in  hi-  reporl  the  figures  of  the  total  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  financial  years 
from  1010  to  1919,  showing  the  great  increase  of  expenditure  as  compared  with 
revenue.  The  following  are  the  'totals  for  the  years  in  question,  which  of  course 
cover  the  period  of  the  war  and  initial  reconstruction: — 


Year.                                                           Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1916  Lei     379,'0'0'OyO-O'O  Lei  l,'027,00'0,0t>0 

1917                                                                    187.0'0'0,0'0'0  787,0<0<0,0'0'0 

1918                                                                    419,000,00i0  *  l,6i46,W0,O'0'O 

1919                                                                  1,14'0,0'0'0,'0'00  4,127,00'0,0'0'0* 


*  Estimated. 

The  Public  Debt  of  Roumania. 

The  total  public  debt  of  Greater  Roumania  is  estimated  at  approximately 
26,000,000,000  lei,  comprised  of  a  consolidated  debt  of  4,000,000,000  lei;  a  floating 
debt  of  7,000,000,000  lei  calculated  at  par  rates  of  exchange;  5,000,000,000  lei  to  the 
National  Bank  of  Roumania  and  10,000,000,000  lei  is  comprised  of  the  proportions 
of  the  public  debts  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  which  have  been  assumed  by 
Roumania  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  of  Transylvania,  Bukovina  and 
Bessarabia. 

M.  Titulescu,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  at  present  in  Western  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  foreign  loan  and  of  postponing  the  payment  of  the  war  debt. 
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He  attended  the  Spa  Conference  and  presented  the  claims  of  Roumania  for  a  share 
of  the  German  indemnity.  M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Acting  Minister  of  Finance,  who  presented  the  budget,  is  leaving  at  the  end  of  August 
to  join  M.  Titulescu.  In  view  of  these  pending  negotiations  the  Budget  Bill  was  voted 
for  during  the  present  session,  but  detailed  discussion  was  postponed  until  the  next 
session  of  the  chamber,  which  will  be  held  in  the  autumn  and  when  possible  modifica- 
tion may  be  introduced. 

Redemption  of  Crown  Notes. 

A  summary  of  the  proposed  Roumanian  currency  reform  was  given  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  857.  Measures  have  already  been  put  into  force  for  the  redemption  of 
the  notes  issued  in  crowns  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  and  circulating  in  those 
parts  of  Greater  Roumania  which  were  formerly  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  The  amount  of  crowns  in  the  country  is  first  to  be 
determined  by  obliging  all  holders  of  these  notes  to  declare  the  sum  in  their  possession. 
The  period  from  August  20  to  24  was  fixed  for  making  these  declarations.  When 
the  total  amount  of  crowns  has  been  determined  in  this  manner,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  will  decide  the  rate  at  which  the  crown  notes  are  to  be  exchanged  for  notes 
in  lei  of  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania  and  this  rate  will  only  be  announced  on 
the  eve  of  the  redemption  which  is  to  last  from  September  1  to  10.  Only  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  crown  notes  declared  by  each  person  or  institution  will  be 
exchanged  for  lei  notes  or  cheques  on  the  National  Bank.  For  the  remaining  40 
per  cent  special  receipts  are  to  be  issued  payable  in  three  months  at  the  latest. 
Crown  notes  bearing  a  false  stamp  and  unstamped  notes,  except  those  of  one  and 
two  crowns,  will  not  be  considered  valid.  Notes  of  the  denomination  of  10,000  crowns 
will  be  treated  separately  and  will  be  exchanged  only  after  a  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  to  their  treatment. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  redemption  of  the  crown  notes,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Government  will  proceed  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for  redeeming  the  rouble 
notes  in  circulation  in  Bessarabia  and  the  notes  of  the  Banque  Generale  issued  during 
the  German  occupation,  thereby  completing  the  unification  of  the  currency.  The 
retirement  of  the  subsidiary  paper  in  circulation  and  the  substitution  of  metal  coins 
is  also  proposed. 

The  Import  Trade  of  Roumania. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  of  stocks  in  the  country  and  the  improvement  in  thej 
exchange  value  of  the  lei,  the  import  trade  of  Roumania  still  remains  more  or  less, 
stagnant.  Importers  are  disinclined  to  place  orders  on  account  of  the  uncertainties, 
of  the  exchange  and  the  congestion  of  goods  at  the  ports,  which  still  remains  seriou?) 
owing  to  the  slow  improvement  of  the  transport  situation.  The  exchange  value  of 
the  lei  improved  during  July  and  the  pound  sterling  was  quoted  as  low  as  125  as 
compared  with  170  a  month  previous  and  250  in  April.  Lately  there  has  been  a, 
reaction  to  which  increased  importations  may  have  in  part  contributed.  The  pound 
now  stands  at  150  to  160  lei  with  constant  fluctuations.  The  good's  which  have  been 
imported  are  realizing  high  prices  and  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  import  trade 
will  revive  as  soon  as  the  congestion  at  the  ports  is  partly  cleared  and  the  exchange 
situation  becomes  more  or  less  stabilized. 

Canadian  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobsters  from  Nova  Scotia  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  market,  but  on  inquiry  it  is  stated  that  these  represent  tranship- 
ments from  houses  in  Greece.  Canadian  firms  are  not  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
local  importers  as  regards  terms  of  payment.  Roumanian  firms  arc  not  able  to  .tie 
up  the  large  amount  of  workable  capital  necessary  for  the  importation  of  merchandise 
from  North  America  on  the  basis  of  terms  cash  f.o.b.  factory  or  shipping  point.  They 
naturally  turn  to  other  sources  where  facilities  are  extended  at  least  of  payment 
against  documents  Roumanian  port.    On  the  other  hand  great  care  must  be  exereisecl 
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fine  siu'h  terms  :is  ilu'  latter  or  the  granting  of  credit  only  to  Roumanian  firms 
:        •  ..!  -i  r>  li  :i  1  •  i  1  i  I  \ ,  miuv  in   this  part   of   Kuropc  business  morality  is 

not  of  t he  highest  aiul  the  present  exeoptionnl  circumstances  give  scope  to  speculative 
:•    :    r.iti..n>  «'f  a  not  very  legitimate  character. 
A  considerable  amount  of  business  is  'being  negotiated  for  on  the  basis  of  an 
i  s  :.    :•«   of  manufactured  goods  for  Roumanian  products.    Business  of  this  kind 
inducted  on  the  spot  mi-  through  authorized  representatives.  Canadian 
firms  should  understand  that  in  vie./  nf  the  present  exceptional  conditions  prevailing 
Ehirope,  it  is  no  good  endeavouring  to  solicit  business  by  correspondence 
ding  over  of  representatives  or  the  appointment  of  reliable  agents 
must  I  •  considered  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  trade  relations  with 
til  is  market. 

Requirements  of  the  Flour-milling  Industry. 

I      flour-milling  industry  of  Roumania  is  in  urgent  need  of  machinery,  supplies 
.  equipment.    The  large  millers  are  organized  in  an  association  known 
as  the  "  Roumanian  Millers'  Syndicate."    This  syndicate  is  concluding  an  arrange- 
vith  the  Mini-try  of  Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  purchase  of  machines  and 
oth(  r  supplies  Prom  abroad  in  exchange  for  exported  flour.   It  is  estimated  that  there 
ut  400,000  tons  of  flour  available  for  export,  part  of  the  proceeds  from 
fthich  may  be  utilized  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  supplies  for  the  mills.    The  above- 
mentioned  syndicate  is  requesting  the  mills  to  forward  particulars  of  their  requirements, 
bo  that  orders  may,  if  possible,  be  consolidated.    It  is  stated  that  the  most  urgent 
include  boilers,  steam  engines,  Diesel  motors,  silk  cloth,  sacks,  tools  for 
rksh  »ps,  leather  belting,  spare  parts  for  machines,  bolts  and  nuts,  transmission 
d  such  special  milling  machines  as  exhausters,  elevators,  grain  cleaners,  seed 
cleaners,  dust  filters,  rollers  and  grinding  stones. 

The  small  mills  of  the  country  are  also  grouped  together  in  an  association,  the 
ct  syndicates  being  represented  by  a  central  organization  known  as  the 
Union  of  the  Syndicates  of  Small  Millers  and  Owners  of  Agricultural 
Machines  in  Greater  Roumania."    This  latter  union  is  co-operating  with  the  syndicate 
of  the  large  millers  in  the  securing  of  necessary  supplies  and  machinery  from  aborad. 

mosl  urgenl  iv<|uirements  of  the  small  millers  of  the  Old  Kingdom  only  are  set 
forth  as  follows  : — 

487  motors  of  different  sizes. 

211  locomobiles. 

2,100  grinding  stones. 

40  tons  leather  belting. 

251  drilling  machines. 

TO  tons  hammers,  files  and  other  tools. 

120  rollers  for  milling  machines. 

120  grain  cleaners. 

120  semolina  machines. 

120  weighing  machines. 

120  elevators. 

2.850  zinc  casks. 

40  tons  sheet  iron,  4  to  6  mm.,  for  tanks. 

The  flour-milling  industry  is  of  considerable  importance  in  Roumania,  there 
being  an  export  of  fairly  large  volume  before  the  war,  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
The  total  daily  capacity  of  the  large  mills  is  estimated  at  9,030  tons,  while  that  of 
the  small  mills  is  placed  at  49,600  tons.  There  are  248  large  mills  in  the  country, 
60  per  cent  of  which  are  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  24  per  cent  in  Transylvania,  and  14 
per  cent  in  Bessarabia.  The  number  of  small  mills  is  7,011,  of  which  57  per  cent 
ere  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  35  per  cent  in  Transylvania. 

Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  the  machines  and  materials  set  forth  abore 
should  forward  particulars  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  Department  of 
T^ade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  '      '.        '   '}  , 
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Trade  between  Roumania  and  Central  Europe. 

The  Roumanian  Government  has  initiated  trade  relations  with  Austria.  A 
delegation  of  fifteen  Austrian  business  men  and  officials  visited  Bucharest  in  July 
and  a  convention  has  been  signed  whereby  Roumania  undertakes  to  send  petroleum, 
grain  and  raw  materials  to  Austria,  receiving  in  exchange  all  kinds  of  machines, 
railway  supplies  and  general  goods.  The  value  of  the  exchange  has  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  it  is  said  to  amount  to  several  milliards  of  lei.  This  trade  convention 
is  provisional  until  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  settled. 

Previous  reports  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  have  referred  to  the  deals 
which  have  been  concluded  with  Czecho-Slovakia  during  the  past  few  months,  including 
an  exchange  of  corn  for  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements  required  by  the 
Roumanian  Rura?  Co-operatives.  The  Roumanian  Government  have  also  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Skoda  Engineering  Works  of  Pilsen,  'Czecho-Slovakia,  foi  the 
repair  of  .r»00  old  Roumanian  locomotives  and  the  delivery  of  80  new  ones  within  three 
years,  payment  to  be  made  partly  in  oil  products. 

It  is  al?o  stated  that  the  Roumanian  Government  proposes  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  Germany  for  a  trade  exchange  along  the  same  lines  as  the  above  deals. 
These  eiforts  to  resume  trade  relations  with  Central  Europe  are  significant.  In  view 
of  the  low  v*3ue  of  the  lei  on  the  exchanges  of  Western  Europe,  it  is  natuva*  that 
Roumania  hLould  endeavour  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  of  machinery  and  other  goods 
from  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria  and  Germany,  in  which  countries  the  exchange  value 
of  the  lei  stands  on  a  basis  of  equality  or  at  a  premium  as  compared  with  the  local 
unit.  These  countries  were  formerly  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  bulk  of 
Roumanian  imports  and  they  require  the  products  which  Roumania  is  in  a  position 
to  export.  On  the  other  hand  the  disorganized  conditions  of  transport  restrict  in 
large  measure  the  volume  of  business  possible  at  present.  The  railway  facilities 
will  be  for  several  years  of  very  limited  capacity,  while  the  lack  of  barges  and  dis- 
organization of  services  on  the  Danube  greatly  restricts  the  extent  to  which  river 
navigation  can  be  utilized  for  traffic  between  Roumania  and  Central  Europe.  Hence 
for  the  bulk  of  her  requirements  of  imported  supplies  Roumania  must  continue  to 
depend  upon  the  deep-sea  trade  through  the  ports  of  Galatz,  Braila  and  Constantza, 
and  in  this  trade  Canada  can  compete  almost  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  countries. 
These  considerations  will  indicate  the  importance  of  Canadian  firms  securing  a  foot- 
hold in  this  market  before  the  return  of  normal  transport  and  other  conditions  permits 
of  Central  Europe  regaining  its  former  position  in  the  import  trade  of  Roumania. 

The  Harvest. 

The  preliminary  reports  which  have  been  published  regarding  the  results  of  the 
harvest  indicate  that  the  excellent  prospects  of  the  early  summer  have  not  been  realized 
and  that  the  total  crops  will  be  less  than  anticipated.  The  continued  drought  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  nearly  all  grains. 
Recent  rains,  although  too  late  to  affect  to  any  extent  the  harvest  of  the  spring  crops, 
have  improved  the  prospects  for  the  autumn  ploughing. 

Owing  to  drought  while  the  grain  was  ripening,  the  wheat  harvest  has  not  turned 
out  as  earlier  expected.  The  yield  per  acre  will  be  poor  and  the  quality  inferior  to 
last  year.  Better  reports  are  given  regarding  the  oats  harvest.  The  drought  has  had 
serious  effects  on  the  corn  crop  and  a  meagre  yield  will  be  the  result  instead  of  the 
bumper  crop  which  was  first  anticipated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  aereage  of  the  principal  crops  sown  in  Old 
Roumania  by  July  1,  1920,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  last;  year 
and  the  percentage  of  the  average  acreage  for  the  five  year  period  1911-15: — 
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Increase -f         Percentage  of 
or  Decrease —  Average  Acreage 
compared  with    for  period  1911- 


1920. 
Arivs. 


1919.  1915. 
Acres.  Percentage. 


Potatoes  . . 
Sugar  beots 


1,051,49  l 
l,0r>3,736 
971,102 
100.1&6 
37.265 


9,309 


—808,137  79.13 

+  466,721  79.37 

+  374,077  90.19 

+  31,549  94.21 

+     4,713  130.00 

+     1,899  28.27 


[  i  acreage  of  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  are  not  included  in  the  above  table  for 
the  reason  thai  90  per  cent  of  the  Roumanian  crops  of  these  cereals  are  autumn  sown, 
the  acreages  for  the  autumn  of  1010  being  1,889,903'  for  wheat  and  158,080  for  rye. 
In  Bessarabia  where  spring  wheat  is  largely  grown  the  acreage  is  reported  this  year 
to  be  398,312. 


On  the  basis  of  the  reports  received  regarding  the  yield  of  the  principal  crops, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  the  quantities  of  surplus  cereals  which 
should  be  available  for  export  abroad.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  surplus  wheat 
until  the  results  of  the  Autumn  sowings  can  be  known.  The  following  are  the 
/quantities  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  available  for  export: — 


Taking  into  consideration  the  stock  of  corn  left  over  from  last  year,  the  Eio^nmvia 
Agrirola  estimates  that  about  3,000,000  tons  of  this  product  should  also  be  available, 
although  when  the  total  yield  is  announced  it  is  likely  that  this  quantity  will  be 
reduced. 

On  the  basis  of  present  world  prices  the  total  value  of  the  above  surplus  agri- 
cultral  products  is  estimated  at  approximately  5,360,000,000  lei.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  about  400,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  of  a  total  value  of  1,200,000,000  lei  could  also 
be  exported  without  prejudice  to  domestic  consumption,  thus  bringing  the  total  value 
of  available  agricultural  exports  up  to  6,560,000,000  lei. 


The  export  taxes  on  all  exportable  commodities— e.g.  grain,  petroleum,  timber— 
haying  proved  too  high  and  having  rendered  export  almost  impossible,  especially  in 
view  of  the  improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  lei,  the  Government  has  met 
-  3  of  traders  by  a  general  revision  of  these  taxes  in  accordance  with  the 
c  nditions  prevailing  on  the  world's  markets.  Export  from  Roumania  is  only  per- 
mitted under  license  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  upon  payment 
of  the  required  tax. 


Agricultural  Products  Available  for  Export. 


Tons. 


Barley .  . 
Oats..  .. 
Rye .  . 
Rapeseed 


1,000,0W 
1,000,000 
400,000 
100,0-00 


Reduction  of  Export  Taxes. 
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MOTOR  TRUCK  MARKET  AND  PRICES  IN  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd,  assistant  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  writes  as  follows  under  date  August  25  on  motor 
truck  market  and  prices  in  Holland : — 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  as  to  motor  trucks  and  prices  suitable  to  this  market  is  to 
give  prices  of  a  well-known  American  make  by  a  company  which  is  represented  here 
and  whose  trucks  are  being  successfully  sold.    The  retail  prices  are  as  follows : — 

Capacity.  Chassis.  Complete  with  body. 

1£— 2    tons  9,300  guilders  9,900  guilders 

2  — 2J  tons  10,400  guilders  11,000  guilders 

3J— 4    tons  15,000  guilders  16,000  guilders 

5i— 6    tons  16,800  guilders  17,800  guilders 

7A— 8    tons  17,500  guilders  18,500  guilders 


A  1-ton  truck  of  another  make  without  bodies  but  including  tires  sell  at  2,950 
guilders. 

German  trucks. — One  German  truck,  from  3  to  3$  tons,  is.  retailing  at  6.500 
guilders,  including  all  the  usual  accessories;  5-ton  trucks  retail  at  9,000  guilders. 

BritisJi  trucks. — A  truck  made  in  Glasgow,  li  to  2  tons,  sells  at  £800  f.o.b. 
Glasgow,  freight  to  Rotterdam  £25,  duty  5  per  cent;  2i  to  3  tons  at  £1,060  f.o.b. 
Glasgow,  freight  £30,  duty  5  per  cent;  3  to  4  tons  at  £1,185,  freight  paid  Rotterdam, 
fluty  5  per  cent  ;  4  to  5  tons  at  £1,265,  freight  paid  Rotterdam,  duty  5  per  cent.  Prices 
include  6  heavy  rubber  tires.  A  year's  guarantee  is  also  a  selling  attraction  offered 
by  the  ma.:ers  of  this  truck. 

These  prices  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  situation  here.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  value  for  duty  here  is  the  c.i.f.  price  plus 
commissions.    The  Canadian  dollar  is  worth  2.70  guilders  to-day. 

Metal  tires  are  not  popular  here  as  the  Government  has  closed  certain  roads  to 
them  on  account  of  their  destructive  effect  on  the  soft  foundation  of  Dutch  roads. 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  export  trucks  to  Holland  should  get  into  communica- 
tion with  importers  here,  giving  their  prices  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  (Holland-American 
Line  and  Luckenbach  Line,  New  York),  or  c.i.f.  Antwerp  (C.P.R.-Furness  Line) 
from  Montreal,  as  eastbound  freights  are  difficult  to  get  here.  A  list  of  importers  in 
Holland  is  on  file  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  File  No.  T.C.-1-162. 


TRADE  DEPRESSION  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  following  from  the  Evening  Telegram  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  gives  an 
indication  of  the  acute  trade  depression  in  the  colony: — 


STRAIGHT   SHORE  OUTLOOK. 

With  the  elo&e  of  the  Straight  Shore  fishery,  the  fishermen  of  thai  section  of  the 
country  have  now  to  worry  about  the  disposal  of  their  catch.  All  the  traps  have  been 
taken  up,  the  majority  having  secured  very  poor  catches,  in  Pact,  not  one  third  of  lasl 
year's.  Hook  and  liners  also  have  done  poorly  and  very  few  are  up  to  last  year's  mark. 
The  fishermen  arc  so  disgusted  with  the  outlook  that  they  are  giving  up  the  fishery 
altogether  and  are  seeking  work  at   Millertown,  Sydney  and  (irand  Falls. 
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FACTORIES   EEEL  DEPRESSION. 

I  i  Newfoundland  Bool  and  Shoe  Factory  has  now  been  closed  down  for  the 
past  seven  weeks,  tfie  longest  period  in  many  years,  and  present  indications  are  tha1: 
the  employees  will  not  resume  work  for  some  lime  to  come.  Parker  &  Monroe's 
(rich  was  closed  for  nearly  five  weeks,  lms  resumed  work,  Lot  is  not  operating 
At  capacity.  Archibald's  Shoe  factory  at  Harbour  Grace,  has  been  closed  for  some 
the  management  to  the  meantime  is  having  new  machinery  installed.  The 
Harbour  Grace  Root  and  Shoe  factory  is  operating  on  half  time. 

LEAVING    THE  COUNTRY. 

1   •  ss.  8       on  each  outward  trip  from  Port-aux-Basques,  is  filled  with  second- 
9sei  gers  bound  to  the  Sydneys  and  the  U.S.A.,  seeking  employment.  Ths 
got  away  again  last  night  at  10.15  taking  another  full  list,  there  being  over 
120  in  steerage. 

LAYING  OFF  THEIR  HANDS. 

Em]  loyers  of  lain  an-  in  the  city  factories  and  in  the  Water  Street  stores,  and  on 
the  wharves,  are  reducing  the  number  of  their  hands,  and  there  is  a  complete  rever- 
the  labour  industry  that  prevailed  six  months  ago.    There  are  hundreds  of 
men,  including  packers,  wharf  labourers,  factory  hands  and  tailors,  walking  about  idle, 
coopers  their  trade  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  there  being  very  little 
fish  handle]  or  orders  for  drums.    At  this  season  of  the  year,  this  state  of  affairs  is 
ted,  and  leads  one  to  say  if  it  be  like  this  in  September,  what  will  it  be 
in  February? 

UNREST  IN  OUTPORTS. 

People  coming  into  town  from  the  different  outports,  north,  south  and  west,  all 
the  same  story  about  the  depressing  condition  of  affairs  prevailing  there.  In 
places  the  fishermen  have  given  up  the  fishery,  and  are  seeking  other  employ- 
are  going  away  to  Canada  and  the  States;  others  have  gone  to  the 
lumber  woodls  at  Grand  Falls,  Badger,  Benton  and  Glovertown.    This  applies  espe- 
mg    aen  who  are  disgusted  over  the  fishery  outlook,  and  the  prospective 
price,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  return  to  the  fishery  again  next  year,  unless  better 
inducements  prevail.    In  some  outports  there  is  actual  destitution. 

CONDITIONS    AT   ST.  PIERRE. 

A  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  St.  Pierre  informs  us  that  business  there  is  in 
a  very  depressed  condition,  owing  to  the  poor  fishery  and  the  low  price  of  fish.  He 
informs  us  that  the  price  offered  is  only  six  dollars,  and  in  consequence  large  numbers 
of  the  residents  are  emigrating  to  Canada.  Every  trip  of  the  steamship  Pro  Patria, 
01  sixty  of  the  fishermen  take  passage  to  seek  employment  in  Sydney  and  else- 
where. It  looks  as  if  the  little  French  colony  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  depopu- 
lated. 

UNFAVOURABLE  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ECUADOR. 

A  cablegram  from  Consular  General  Goding,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  September  17, 
1920,  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  local  financial 
conditions  are  critical.    The  rate  of  exchange,  which  is  still  advancing,  is  at  30O  now 
teres  =  $1  United  States  currency).    Shipments  of  American  goods  have  been 
suspended,  and  the  banks  are  unable  to  collect  drafts  for  $300,000. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 
XIV. 

Products  of  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

The  products  grown  in  the  different  islands  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups 
depend  to  a  great  exent  upon  the  rainfall  and  other  local  conditions,  but  in  some 
cases  an  island  that  would  be  equally  well  suited  to  different  products  grows  a  great 
deal  of  one  and  very  little  of  the  others. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

Antigua  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis  are  pre-eminently  sugar  colonies.  St.  Lucia  also 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  while  Montserrat  and  St.  Vincent  are  small 
sugar  producers,  but  Dominica,  Grenada  and  the  Virgin  islands  produce  no  sugar 
for  export. 

COTTON  GROWING. 

Sea  island  cotton  is  grown  quite  extensively  in  St.  Kitts  as  an  intervening  crop 
between  two  cane  crops.  The  system  is  said  to  have  given  excellent  results  with  both 
cotton  and  sugar  cane.  In  Nevis  cotton  is  grown  as  a  continuous  crop  by  both  large 
planters  and  peasant  proprietors.  Cotton  growing  bids  fair  to  rival  sugar  as  the 
chief  industry  of  Nevis.  The  peasant  proprietors  of  Anguilla  and  Barbuda  nearly  all 
grow  cotton.  In  Antigua  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown,  but  the  con- 
ditions do  not  seem  to  be  as  favourable  as  in  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis.  In  Montserrat 
cotton  growing  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  sugar  cane  growing,  and  it  has  proved 
so  profitable  that  estates  which  were  heavily  mortgaged  while  growing  sugar  cane 
were  freed  from  debt  by  the  profits  of  cotton  growing  in  the  three  years  immediately 
before  the  war.  In  the  Virgin  islands  the  peasants  are  growing  cotton  quite  extensively 
with  great  success.  St.  Vincent  and  the  St.  Vincent  Grenadines  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  growing  sea  island  cotton.  The  mainland  of  Grenada  produces  only 
a  little  cotton,  but  in  the  Grenada  Grenadines  the  peasant  proprietors  nearly  all  grow 
cotton,  and  the  great  success  of  the  peasant  settlements  of  Carriacou  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  due  to  the  profits  of  cotton  growing.  Dominica  does  not  grow  cotton  and 
is  not  likely  to  ever  do  so.  The  island  is  probably  rather  too  wet  for  cotton.  St.  Lucia 
grows  only  small  quantities  of  cotton.  If  the  St.  Kitts  practice  of  growing  cotton 
as  an  intervening  crop  with  sugar  cane  were  introduced  in  St.  Lucia  tin  output  of 
cotton  might  be  increased.  In  all  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands  where  cotton 
is  grown  the  long  staple  sea  island  cotton  is  the  variety  grown  except  that  small 
quantities  of  a  variety  known  as  Marie  Galante  are  grown  in  the  Grenadines. 

While  the  areas  devoted  to  cotton  are  not  great  and  never  will  be  great  in  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  islands  it  will  probably  always  be  a  paying  crop.  The  world's 
supply  of  the  long  staple  sea  island  cotton  has  never  been  very  large  and  it  commands 
the  highest  prices.  The  Carolina  sea  island  cotton  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
world's  standard  and  the  fact  that  the  West  Indian  product  has  been  pronounced 
superior  to  Carolina  sea  island  cotton  by  English  experts  is  very  encouraging. 

GREAT  PROFITS  IN  LIMES. 

The  most  profitable  business  in  the  West  Indies  for  some  years  prior  to  the  war 
was  the  growing  of  limes  and  the  manufacture  of  concentrated  lime  juice,  citrate  of 
lime  and  oil  of  limes. 

A  lime  half  the  size  of  a  lemon  produces  more  juice  than  a  lemon  and  many 
people  prefer  the  flavour.   Limes  are  coming  very  much  into  favour  for  use  with  fish. 
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Half  of  a  small  lime  is  a  fashionable  accompaniment  to  a  dish  of  fish.  Fresh  limes 
are  also  regarded  as  superior  to  lemons  for  what  Canadians  call  lemonade,  but  the 
English  call  lemon  "  squash "  or  lime  "  squash,"  that  is  juice  of  fresh  lemons  or 
limes  with  water  and  sugar.  But  the  chief  use  of  limes  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
concentrated  lime  juice. 

When  the  limes  are  required  to  be  shipped  in  barrels  for  sale  as  fresh  limes  they 
are  picked  green  from  the  tree.  When  they  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
centrated juice  or  citrate  of  lime  they  are  always  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
Lime  trees  bear  all  the  year  and  the  same  trees  will  have  limes  in  various  stages 
of  growth.  When  limes  are  picked  from  the  tree  there  is  always  danger  that  imperfect 
fruit  will  be  picked  or  accidentally  knocked  from  the  tree.  While  little  children  can 
assist  in  picking  up  the.  fallen  limes  from  the  ground  they  cannot  pick  limes  from 
the  trees. 

All  the  large  lime  estates  have  their  own  mills  for  making  concentrated  juice 
or  citrate  of  limes  and  otto  of  limes.  The  peasants  sometimes  sell  their  limes  to  the 
large  estates  having  mills,  but  more  commonly  pick  them  green  for  shipment  in  barrels. 
In  St.  Lucia  the  Government  has  established  a  mill  to  manufacture  concentrated 
juice  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasant  proprietors  and  planters  who  have  no  mills. 

The  oil  of  limes  or  otto  of  limes  is  taken  from  the  skins  of  limes  and  commands 
a  high  price. 

"  Montserrat  has  long  been  famous  for  its  lime  juice  but  Dominica  is  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  "  Montserrat "  juice.  In  Montserrat  a  blight  affects  the  lime  trees  and 
while  new  trees  are  always  being  planted  the  old  ones  die  off  about  as  fast  .as  the  new 
ones  come  into  bearing,  but  in  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia  there  is  very  little  trouble  with 
blight.  Trees  live  for  many  years  and  as  many  trees  arc  being  planted  the  production 
of  limes  will  be  greatly  increased  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  about  seven  years  for  a 
lime  tree  to  come  into  profitable  bearing  although  it  produces  some  fruit  at  an  earlier 
age. 

Montserrat  will  probably  hold  its  own  in  lime  growing,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
increase  its  production. 

The  greater  success  of  limes  in  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia  is  attributed  to  the 
heavier  rainfall. 

In  Grenada,  where  a  few  limes  are  grown,  I  was  told  that  some  trees  in  a  dry 
district  were  badly  afflicted  with  blight.  At  a  later  date  the  same  trees  were  found 
to  be  free  from  the  blight  and  in  fine  condition  without  treatment.  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  have  been  making  a  study  of  these  trees  that 
recovered  from  the  blight,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  enemy  of  the  blight  has  been 
found  that  may  be  useful  in  controlling  the  disease  in  dry  districts.  The  greater 
part  of  Grenada  has  sufficient  rainfall  for  limes,  but  cacao  is  so  generally  grown  that 
the  production  of  limes  is  not  likely  to  become  large.  In  Carriacou  there  is  a  very 
large  lime  estate. 

It  is  generally  claimed  in  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia  that  limes  require  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  rainfall  that  only  exist  in  perfect  ion  in  those  islands  and  that  conse* 
quently  they  will  always  be  the  chief  centres  of  production.  This  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  interviews  with  several  Xew  York  merchants  who  import  limes  extensively 
showed  that  they  preferred  British  West  Indian  limes  to  any  others.  They  get 
a  few  limes  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Florida,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same 
fine  flavour  as  those  of  Dominica,  St.  Lucia  and  Montserrat. 

In  the  southern  district  of  Antigua,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier  than  in  the 
rest  of  ti  e  island,  limes  are  grown  with  about  the  same  measure  of  success  as  in 
Montserrat,  but  not  nearly  so  exte  isively  as  in  Montserrat. 

The  climate  of  St.  Vincent  seems  to  be  suited  to  limes,  hut  tin1  quantity  grown 
is  small. 
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CACAO  PRODUCTION. 

Grenada  ranks  next  to  Trinidad  as  a  producer  of  cacao,  and  in  proportion  to 
population  and  area  it  is  probably  the  greatest  cacao  producer  in  the  world.  Nearly 
all  the  small  peasant  proprietors  in  this  island  grow  cacao.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  in 
Grenada,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  planted  are  already  in  full  bearing. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  production  will  increase  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  the 
island  is  already  densely  populated  and  its  resources  remarkably  well  developed.  Any 
increase  that  takes  place  will  be  chiefly  due  to  improved  methods  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  of  instruction  carried  on  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Grenada  the  immortel  is  seldom  used  to  shade  cacao  trees.  The  planters  of 
Grenada  do  not  share  the  belief  that  the  cacao  tree  needs  "  an  umbrella  to  protect 
it  from  the  sun,"  but  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  Grenada  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  Trinidad,  and  this  may  account  for  the  difference  in  opinion. 

St.  Lucia  produces  nearly  one-fifth  as  much  cacao  as  Grenada,  Dominica  about 
one-eighth  as  much,  and  iSt.  Vinent's  cacao  exports  are  large  enough  to  be  respect- 
able. All  of  these  islands  are  well  adapted  for  cacao,  and  in  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia 
especially  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  spare,  but  limes  are  given  the  preference  in 
planting  new  areas. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE. 

Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  are  all  well  adapted  to  coffee 
growing,  but  very  little  coffee  is  grown.  The  largest  producer  is  Dominica,  which 
exports  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  annually. 


NOT  MANY  COCONUTS. 

There  are  areas  near  the  sea  in  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  that  seem 
admirably  adapted  to  coconuts,  but  very  few  trees  have  been  planted,  although  a  few 
nuts  are  grown  in  each  colony  for  home  consumption.  The  largest  producer  of  coco- 
nuts is  St.  Lucia,  and  it  only  exports  about  50,000  nuts  annually.  'St.  Vincent, 
which  now  exports  small  quantities  of  nuts,  will  have  more  for  export  before  long, 
and  Nevis  is  now  shipping  coconuts.  Grenada  ships  a  considerable  quantity  of 
copra. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

Very  little  fruit  other  than  limes  is  grown  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
islands  except  for  local  consumption.  Almost  every  peasant  has  a  few  fruit  trees, 
and  oranges,  grape  fruit,  bananas,  mangoes,  avocado  pears,  papaws  and  other 
tropical  fruits  are  everywhere  obtainable  in  limited  quantities  at  low  prices,  but  the 
quantities  exported  are  very  small. 

Dominica  and  St,  Lucia  are  especially  well  adapted  for  growing  oranges,  grape 
fruit,  bananas,  and  avocado  pears.  The  planters  say  they  would  set  out  fruit  trees 
if  there  were  any  certain  assurance  that  there  would  be  a  good  market  in  Canada 
for  their  fruit  when  the  trees  reached  the  producing  stage. 

Pineapples  grow  well  in  Montserrat,  Antigua,  iSt.  Kitts,  Nevis  and  the  Virgin 
islands,  but  very  few  are  grown. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  PAPAIN. 

In  the  island  of  Alontserrat  a  preparation  of  papain  is  made  from  the  papaw. 
It  is  exported  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  peptonized  foods  and  for  medicinal 
purposes  as  it  greatly  promotes  digestion.  The  papaw  juice  used  is  the  colour  of 
milk.  Hon.  Francis  Watts,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  industry  was  started  in  Montserrat,  gave  me  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  papain. 

"  The  milk  of  the  papaw  possesses  the  property  of  rendering  meat  tender,  and  in 
fact  partially  digesting  it/'  said  lion.  Francis  Watts.    "The  milk  is  obtained  by 
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making  a  scratch  or  shallow  incision  in  the  skin  of  the  papaw  fruit  while  in  green 
condition.  It  is  desirable  to  employ  a  bone  or  wooden  knife  like  a  paper  knife  in 
making  the  incision,  as  it  is  essential  that  no  iron  or  iron  utensils  shall  be  employed. 
The  milky  fluid  rapidly  exudes  and  may  be  caught  in  a  cup  held  beneath  the  fruit. 
A  tin  cup  must  not  be  used.  Earthenware  or  glass  vessels  must  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  fruit  is  not  removed  from  the  tree  and  it  may  be  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tapping  several  times  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  After  collecting  the 
juice  soon  coagulates  and  takes  the  form  of  a  snow-white  curd  possessing  a  somewhat 
pungent  but  not  putrid  smell.  It  speedily  decomposes  if  not  rapidly  dried  and  when 
decomposing  emits  a  most  unpleasant  odour.  Drying  is  well  effected  by  spreading 
the  coagulated  milk  on  drying  frames  made  by  stretching  brown  linen  on  light 
wooden  frames,  somewhat  like  those  used  for  framing  school  slates.  Drying  must  be 
continued  until  the  substance  is  crisp  and  in  such  condition  that  it  can  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  without  any  difficulty  being  experiened  from  stickiness.  The  dried 
material  should  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder  when  the  resulting  product  should  be  a 
white  or  cream  coloured  powder  with  a  characteristic  but  not  putrid  smell.  Grinding 
is  easily  effected  in  a  mill  of  the  type  commonly  employed  for  grinding  coffee.  When 
grinding  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  papain  slightly  warmed.  The  powder  should  be 
packed  in  tins  or  bottles  and  carefully  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air." 

The  eating  of  the  fresh  fruit  promotes  digestion  and  as  it  is  very  palatable  when 
ripe  it  is  popular  in  the  West  Indies. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SPICES. 

Grenada  produces  large  quantities  of  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger  and  other  spices. 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  also  export  small  quantities  of  spices,  but  no  spices  are 
exported  from  the  Leeward  islands. 

st.  Vincent's  arrowroot. 

St.  Vincent  makes  a  specialty  of  growing  arrowroot.  The  island  is  particularly 
adapted  for  growing  the  finest  quality  of  arrowroot  and  particular  pains  are  taken  in 
the  St.  Vincent  arrowroot  starch  factories  to  produce  a  good  article. 

I  >Y  E WOODS  AND  HARDWOODS. 

Logwood  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  St.  Lucia  and  a  little  is 
hipped  from  St.  Vincent  and  Antigua.    iSt.  Lucia  and  Dominica  have  fine  hardwoods 
in  their  forests  and  as  the  land  is  cleared  by  settlers  small  quantities  are  offered  for 
sale.    There  are  some  beautiful  furniture  woods,  but  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics  the 
forests  are  mixed,  no  great  number  of  trees  of  one  kind  being  found  together. 

RUBBER  IN  DOMINICA. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  between  15,000  and  20,000  Para  rubber  trees  on  thq 
plantations  of  Dominica.  Dominica  officials  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  very  hopeful  regarding  the  possibilities  of  rubber  production.  A  number 
of  trees  of  other  varieties  of  rubber  have  also  been  planted.  The  interior  of  Dominica 
and  St.  Lucia  seems  to  be  well  suited  for  rubber  growing. 

OTIIKR  PRODUCTS. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  have  a  variety  of  other  products,  but  the 
quantities  exported  are  not  large  and  it  would  not  he  worth  while  to  give  details 
about  them.  It  may  be  noted  that  St.  Lucia  exports  over  eighty  thousand  pounds  of 
honey  annually  and  that  Antigua  produces  a  good  quality  of  onions  and  is  ambitious 
to  supply  the  Canadian  market,  but  as  British  (iuiana  imports  great  quantities  Ot 
onions  that  colony  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  markel  for  Antigua  onions*.  StoalJ 
quantities  of  Cassava  starch  arc  produced,  and  the  growth  of  cassava  might  be 
greatly  increased. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES  OF  CANADIAN  ORIGIN  WHICH  CAN  BE  EXPORTED  TO 

INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

By    V.    1\    Si. M  l  AllS  M  IDT. 

Hoots  and  Shoes—  With  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  higher  grades 
— and  sIum's  m  India,  particularly  men's,  the  prospect®  of  largely  increasing 
( 'an;i«li:ui  t  rade  are  bright. 

At  tl     present  time  the  majority  el*  American  standard  shoes  have  secured  agents 
in  the  large  retail  establishments  throughoul   India,  and  I  found  that  the  various 
ban  ling  American  hoots  and  shoes  were  well  satisfied'  both  as  to  quality  and 
A  line  of  Canadian  shoes  has  been  shown  in  India,  but  the  price  for  similar 
quality  and  make  exceeded  that  of  the  Inited  States  by  25  to  30  per  cent. 

I  •  is  no  Dumping  Law  in  India,  and  without  doubt  the  Americans  are  taking 
advai  tag*   i  I  -hipping  surplus  to  that  country. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Preparations. — The  constant  effort  of  the  various  depart- 
ment-, of  health  in  India  has  given  rise  to  a  rapid  growth  in  the  demand  and  use  of 
.  >us  sanitary  preparations,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  along  these  lines  should 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  the  Indian  market. 

Calcium  carbide,  caustic  soda  and  acetic  acid  are  much  in  demand. 

Medicines  and  Toilet  Articles. — The  native  population  of  India  are 
becoming  quite  partial  to  various  forms  of  proprietary  and  patent  medicines  and  with 
tl  e  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  these  goods,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  find  a 
favourable  market. 

and  Hardware. — The  growing  demand  for  the  commodities  under  the 
itlery  are  very  marked,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  not  find  a  good  market  for  their  products. 

'  ader  the  heading  hardware  the  following  offer  very  favourable  trade  oppor- 
tunities : — 

Builders'  hardware  of  all  kinds. 
Implements  and  tools  of  all  kinds. 
Lamps  and  lanterns. 

EL  Irical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. — Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances  of  all 
kinds,  including  electrical  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Machinery. — Boilers,  oil  crushing  machinery,  saw  mills  and  wood-working  machin- 
ery (especially  those  of  portable  character),  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  canning 
and  preserving  machinery. 

Iron  or  Strel  Manufactures. — Hoops  and  strips,  nails,  rivets,  washers,  railroad 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  screws,  sheets  and  plates,  wire  of  all  kinds,  cables,  tubes  and 
fittings,  bars  and  channels,  wire  fencing  of  all  kinds,  copper  wire  and  cable,  office 
fixtures  and  equipment,  typewriters,  bedsteads  and  springs. 

Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles. — Motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  of  all  kinds. 

Paper  and  Stationery. — Paper  and  stationery  of  all  kinds,  and  playing  cards. 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores. — A  favourable  opportunity  offers  to  some  Cana- 
dian house  to  introduce  its  products,  such  as  cheese,  oatmeal,  wheats  and  other  forms 
of  farinaceous  foods. 

At  the  present  time  Quaker  Oats  enjoys  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  line; 
although  this  company  has  Canadian  factories  it  exports  solely  United  States  products 
into  India.    I  feel  sure  that  any  Canadian  house  who  will  give  the  same  attention  in 
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the  way  of  preparation  and  packing  of  this  line  of  goods  will  secure  a  big  market 
throughout  the  Orient  in  general.  Such  goods  must  be  packed  in  one  and  two-pound 
packages,  tin,  and  air-tight. 

I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize  the  possibilities  of  a  large  trade  between  Canada 
and  India  in  condensed  milk  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  found  practically 
nothing  of  Canadian  origin,  and  without  exception  found  on  the  part  of  the  importers 
a  desire  to  handle  Canadian  products  where  price  and  quality  were  the  .-nine  as  those 
of  United  States  goods. 

At  the  present  time  California  largely  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  such  goods  of 
North  American  origin,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  secure 
a  very  large  portion  of  this  trade,  but  it  will  be  very  necessary  on  the  part  of  canners 
to  devote  the  same  care  and  attention  to  the  products  as  is  done  by  the  canners  of  the 
state  of  California,  and  in  all  cases  where  Canadian  canning  factories  contemplate  the 
introduction  of  their  goods  into  India,  they  will  do  well  to  follow  the  system  now 
carried  on  by  the  California  producers. 

Confectionery,  Biscuits. — A  favourable  opportunity  for  increasing  trade  exists 
in  these  lines,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  goods  of  this  description  must  be 
packed  in  hermetically-sealed  tin  packages. 

Jams. — India  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  this  product,  and  although  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  pure  grades  packed  in  glass,  there  is  a  very  heavy  demand 
for  inferior  qualities  of  jam  and  conserve  mixtures.  Australia  is  doing  a  very  large 
business  in  these  products,  but  the  Japanese,  on  their  part,  successfully  compere  with 
them. 

Jams  prepared  for  export  to  India  should  be  put  up  in  either  glass  or  tin,  not  to 
exceed  one  pound  in  weight. 

Cotton  Textiles,  piece  and  soft  goods. — The  largest  items  of  import  into  India 
are  goods  of  this  class  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  houses  should  not  be  able 
to  secure  a  large  share  of  this  trade.  The  trade  is  of  a  special  and  peculiar  character 
and  it  would  be  essential  that  considerable  time  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
lequirements  of  the  Indian  market;  I  met  a  great  number  of  United  States  represen- 
tatives! handling  these  lines,  and  I  gathered  from  them  that  they  anticipated  a  very 
large  export  business  to  India.  On  studying  the  situation  they  found  they  would  be 
able  to  compete  both  with  the  British  and  the  Japanese  products;  the  latter  country 
has  shown  wonderful  development  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  these 
commodities. 

Cotton  Hosiery. — I  met  on  all  sides  a  demand  for  these  goods,  and  Canadian 
manufacturers  can  be  assured  of  a  large  outlet  for  their  products  of  this  description. 

C\otton  Under  and  Overshirts. — India  offers  an  unlimited  market  for  this  line  of 
goods,  particularly  in  the  cheaper  and  inferior  grades. 

Wood  and  Timber. — The  situation  in  India,  so  far  as  these  products  are  concerned, 
is  as  follows:  India  has  practically  no  soft  woods.  Although  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  them,  they  have  declined  in  use  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant,  and  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  exists  for  the  perfection  of  cheap  and  efficient  means  of 
treatment  of  all  timbers,  whereby  our  soft  woods  can  be  made  immune  from  the 
attacks  of  this  insect. 

The  railroad  tie  situation  in  [ndia  is  very  serious,  and  to-day  they  are  scouring 
their  forests  to  secure  various  hard  woods  for  the  purpose  of  railroad  ties,  and  to-day's 
price  of  the  same  is  approximately  ,$1  in  < m i r  money.  I  was  assured  by  both  the  Kail- 
road  Department  of  India  and  by  the  timber  producer-  thai  thifi  price  would  shortly 
be  not  under  $5  per  tie,  the  board  measurement  of  the  same  being  o(>  feet. 
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Tea  itnil  Rubber  Boxes. — There  is  a  pressing  need  in  India  for  this  class  of  goods, 
and  at  the  present  time  Japan  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly.  Prices  of  boxes  have 
in  Teased  from  800  to  400  per  a1  and  Canadian  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  look 
into  the  pt^Mbilities  of  this  market. 

Fibre  and  Cardboard. — Owing  to  the  conditions  above  described  in  connection 
with  tea  and  rubber  boxes,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  introduction  of  wood  fibre 
'•  >xefl  into  India  would  not  prove  successful.  Manufacturers  contemplating  the  intro- 
dueti.  n  of  fibre  products  into  India  for  the  tea  packages  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
same  must  ho  odorless,  hut  this  does  not  apply  to  rubber  containers. 

Veneer  and  Penesta.  Several  Large  veneering  plants  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished  in  India  and  they  arc  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  their  hardwoods  into 
reneers  with  which  to  make  tea  boxes,  hut  from  conversation  with  the  firms  interested 
in  these  ventures  I  realize  that  their  product  will  be  diverted  into  other  purposes 
paying  more  money,  although  the  erection  of  the  plants  was  essentially  to  meet  the 
shortage  «»f  the  tea  box  situation. 

I  feci  quite  satisfied  thai  the  Canadian  timber  interests  and  manufacturers  should 
'    mv  in  a  very  large  bushier  throughout  India  in  these  lines. 


DRAWBACK  ON  SILK  CLOTH  IN  THE  GUM. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  established  by  Order  in  Council,  dated  15th 
September,  1920,  under  the  provisions  of  section  286  of  the  Customs  Act  (vide 
Memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Customs  No.  2417-B). 

REGULATIONS. 

When  imported  silk  cloth  in  the  gum,  not  boiled  off  or  bleached,  measuring  not 
L<  —  than  twenty  inches  in  width,  on  which  customs  duties  have  been  paid,  is  dyed 
or  finished  in  Canada,  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  before  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  there  may  be  paid  a 
drawback  of  fifty  per  centum  of  the  customs  duties  paid  on  silk  cloth  as  hereinbefore 
described. 

Provided,  however,  the  said  drawback  shall  not  be  paid  unless  the  duty  has  been 
-:1k  e.oth  as  hereinbefore  described,  within  twelve  months  of  the  dyeing 
or  finishing  of  the  silk  cloth  in  Canada,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz.: — 

The  quantity  of  silk  cloth  used,  and  the  amount  of  customs  duties  paid 
thereon,  shall  be  ascertained. 
b  I  Satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  in  respect  to  the  dyeing  or  finishing 
of  the  silk  cloth  in  Canada. 

The  claim  for  drawback  shall  be  verified  under  oath  before  a  collector  of  customs 
-     -    ction  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  in  such  form  as 
he  -hall  describe,  within  one  year  after  the  dyeing  or  finishing  of  the  silk  cloth  in. 
da.    The  Minister  may  also  require  in  any  case  the  production  of  such  further 
ce,  in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  establish  the 
bona  fides  of  the  claim. 
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FIXED  RATES  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTY  ON  TINNED  FRUITS  IMPORTED  INTC 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  is  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber 9  :— 

The  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  are  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the 
approval  of  fixed  rates  of  Customs  duty  on  large  and  regular  consignments  of  standard 
brands  of  imported  tinned  fruits,  based  on  the  percentage  of  sugar  or  other  sweetening 
matter  (exclusive  of  saccharin)  used  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  the  goods, 
as  an  alternative  to  entry  of  the  goods  under  the  appropriate  tariff  rating.  Applica- 
tions for  fixed  rates  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  made  by  the  importer  or 
importing  agent,  which  must  be  confirmed  with  the  least  possible  delay  by  a  declara- 
tion and  undertaking  given  by  the  overseas  manufacturer,  in  the  forms  appended  to 
this  notice.  The  declaration  and  subsequent  undertaking  must  give  the  required 
details  of  each  brand  or  mark  of  each  description  of  fruit  for  which  a  fixed  rate  is 
sought.  If  the  goods  contain  any  sweetening  matter  other  than  sugar,  the  forms 
should  be  altered  accordingly. 

Rates  of  duty  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  declaration  made  by  the  importer  or 
importing  ;agent  has  been  confirmed  by  official  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
samples  drawn  from  current  importations.  In  the  meantime,  the  revenue  officers  at 
the  ports  concerned  will  be  instructed  to  allow  immediate  delivery  of  the  relative 
brands  or  marks,  after  sampling,  on  deposit  of  duty  at  the  appropriate  tariff  ratings ; 
the  deposit  will  subsequently  be  adjusted  when  the  fixed  rates  of  duty  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board. 

DECLARATION   TO   BE    MADE   BY    THE   IMPORTER   OR    IMPORTING  AGENT. 

(a  partner  in)  (firm) 

I  (a  director  of)  the  (company) 

 of  

 hereby  declare  on  their  behalf  that  the 

following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  composition  of  the  undermentioned  brands  or 

marks  of  tinned  fruits  packed  by  of 

 and  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  at  

(firm) 

by  that  (company),  the  stated  percentage  of  added  sugar  being  calculated  in  each 
instance  on  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  tin. 

Brand  or  Percentage  of 

Mark.  Description  of  Fruit.  added  Sugar. 

Signed  

 1920. 

DECLARATION  AND  UNDERTAKING  TO   BE   QIVEN    P»Y   THE   OVERSEAS  MANUFACTURER. 

(a  partner  in)  (firm) 

I  (a  director  of)  the  (company. 

 of  

 hereby  declare  on  their  behalf  thai  the 

following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  conii>osition  of  the  undermentioned  brand-  or 
marks  of  tinned  fruits  pricked  by  tlieni  and  to  be  imported  into  the  CJnited  Kingdom, 
the  Stated  percentage  of  added  sugar  beinir  calculated   in  each   instance  on   the  nel 

contents  of  the  tin. 

Brand  or  Percentage  of 

Mark.  Description  of  Fruit.  added  Sugar. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  September  24,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

270,281 
Now  oper 
394,921 
215,347 
161,854 
190,663 
665,480 
116,402 
Now  oper 
327,481 

266, 182 
332,448 
189,307 

Now  oper 
6,653 

Now  oper 

Bushels. 

11,433 
ating  unde 
11,461 
5,870 
15,131 
31,706 
55,145 
5,625 
ating  unde 
29,541 

20,555 
9,671 
55,056 
ating  unde 
2,848 
ating  unde 

Bushels. 

91,693 
r  a  Privat 
12,536 
45,814 
10,854 
18,250 
126,172 
40,751 
r  a  Privat 
91,836 

94,800 
2,590 
12,092 
r  a  Private 
1,067 
r  a  Privat 

Bushels. 

e  Termina 
67,584 

Bushels. 

89,222 
1  Elevator 
772 
6,293 

Bushels. 

462,629 
License. 
487,274 
273,324 
205,045 
278,312 
898, 430 
199,234 
License. 
450,035 

392,551 
416,904 
342,815 
License. 
10,991 
License. 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

17,206 
33,825 

G.  T.  Pacific  

3,868 
51,633 
22,831 
1  Elevator 

1,134 

10,001 
3,150 
5,310 
Elevator 
423 

1  Elevator 

13,625 
e  Termina 
43 

1,013 
69,045 
81,050 
Terminal 

Port  Arthur — 

Thunder  Bay  

e  Termina 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators... 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

3,137,019 

254,042 

548,455 

283,391 

194,637 

4,417,544 

875,433 

96,660 

132,074 

54,770 

7,446 

1,166,383 

11,292 
157,287 
25,837 
5,769 

9,489 
11,707 
28,441 
594 

180 

1,587 
1,122 
29 

22,548 
174,496 
69,951 
6,363 

4,380 
159 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver,  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

6,485 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

200,185 

50,231 

6,665 

2,738 

4,539 

264,358 

2,100 
699,831 

None 

in  stock. 

2.100 

700,031 

2,892 
1,012 

4,284 

63,064 
93,761 

3,633,223 
1  750  240 
25,811 
18,056 

Midland — 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

200 

None 

u 

in  stock. 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

193 
1,012 

2,414 

2,699 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

1,870 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

63,064 
93,761 

None 

in  stock. 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.  .. 
*       "       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2.. 

3,288,090 
1,750,240 
25] 811 
2,629 

179,030 

143,874 

21,629 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

15,427 

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.b'.,  Can.'  Nat.  Rys! .  .      .  . 

None 

in  stock. 

Halifax,  N.S., 

197,356 

145,744 

21,629 

6,294,474 

36,065 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 
Portland,  Maine  

10,567 

Not  o 

perating. 

25,498 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Porte 

10,567 

25,498 

36,065 

10,152,949 

598,289 

832,938 

362,528 

232,120 

12,178,824 

♦Week  ending  Sept.  17,  1920. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax  in  Stare  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ending  September  24,  1920. 


Account 

[mperial 
Government 

Terminals. 

1  nterior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

17,653 
1,353,993 
903,550 

LSI.  1  1!) 
05,943 
1 , 369 
1,998 
308,364 



Bushels. 

4,577 
132,350 
1  1,  166 
38,137 
24 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

22,230 
5,105,157 
1,874,144 
1,184,412 
112,512 
32,178 
1,998 
934,318 

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  "   

3,618,814 
956,128 
662,126 
46,545 
30,809 

No.  6  "   

Other  

10,631 

615,323 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

3,137,019 

200,185 

5,929,745 

9,266,949 

82,400 
157,316 
19,823 
34,997 
87,336 
119  757 

No.  2  M   

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Other  

56, 699 
96,756 
11,781 
15,463 
39,304 
34 , 039 

14,088 
4,535 
2,802 
3,216 
3,246 

22  344 

11,613 
56,025 
5,240 
16,318 
44,786 
63  374 

Totals  

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

254,042 

50,231 

197,356 

501,629 

1,620 
4.C43 
607 
390 

1,620 
332,115 
196,416 

32,721 
104  983 

33,009 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

274,202 
170,310 
23,659 
60, 335 
19^949 

53,865 
25,499 
8,672 
44  648 
13] 060 

Other  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

548,455 

6,665 

145,744 

700,864 

145,830 
43,496 
48,306 

1,150 
1,056 
57 
475 

146,980 
44,552 
59,567 
10,900 
45  759 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

11,204 
10,425 

Other  

45  759 

Totals  

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

2  738 

21,629 

307  758 

128,341 
47, 726 

1,731 
2,699 

130,072 
50,425 

1,141 
2,102 
154,436 

No.  3  '■   

No  Grade  

1,141 

2,068 
15,361 

Rejected..   

34 
75 

Other  

194,637 

4,539 

199,176 

Corn  

10,976,376 

Total  quantity  in  store... 

4,417,544 

264,358 

6,294,474 

*Overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Elevators,  Private 
Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  24, 
1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

September  24,  1920— 
Private       "  " 

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Bushels. 

o,  vol , uiy 
875,433 

OAA    1  Ok 

ZUU, loO 

Not 
10,567 
5,929,745 

Bushels. 

1    oon  KOK 

290,950 

A/1    1 7Q 
04 , I/O 

Available. 

25,498 
364,729 

Bushels. 

A    At*7    ~  A  A 
4,41/  044 

1,166,383 

OA/1  QK.0 
Z0<1,  OOO 

36,065 
6,294,474 

1 n  1 £.9  OAQ 

iu, \.oz, y^y 

9  nor  07 e 

z,  uzo,  oi  o 

10    1  7C  QO,1 

IZ, l/o, oZt 

September  26,  1919— 

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

4,940,403 
15,431 
1,970,803 

2,000,762 
105,879 
2,094,806 

6,941,165 
121,310 
4,065,609 

A   Q9A  «Q7 

o, y/o, Oo/ 

A    9A.1    A  A  7 

4,  Z\JL ,  44/ 

11   1 oc  noi 
1 1 , Izo, 0o4 

September  27,  1918— 

Interior       "  "   

1,649,201 
20,848 
284,322 

2,465,099 
171,046 
1,630,541 

4,114,300 
191,894 
1,914,863 

1    OKA  *271 

A    OAA  AfiA 
4, ZOO, OoO 

a  oo i  i\r- 
0, ZZl , OOl 

September  28,  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

5,422,626 
103,954 
2,238,179 

3,472,443 
86,272 
896,408 

8,895,069 
190,226 
3,134,587 

7  7AA  7^Q 

A  AKK  193 
t,  too,  IZo 

19  910  SQ9 
IZ, ZLv, ooZ 

September  29,  1916— 

Total  

4,457,896 
291,473 
4,615,204 

3,041,895 
75,023 
8,836,326 

7,499,791 
366,496 
13,451,530 

9,364,573 

11,953,244 

21,317,817 

October  1,  1915— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  **   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

8,176,140 
38,576 
784,143 

1,672,064 
1,253 
376,440 

9,848.204 
39,829 
1,160,583 

8,998,859 

2,049,757 

11,048,616 

New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Conntry  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  United  States 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending*  September  24,  1920. 

1  Vim  ir  Tkkmin  \i   Klkv  \toks. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rarley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 
Rush 

Total. 

Receipts.          Rail. . . 

Rush 
2.  703.  73 "> 
1.2 Hi.  (ISO 
70,764 

Rush . 
I3S.911 

Rush 

208,203 

Rush. 
25,417 
40,719 

Rush 

128,058 
18,708 



Rush 
3,204,384 
1,270,173 
99,459 

Shipments    Vessel. 

EUrol.... 

17,908 

10,727 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Reeeipts  Rail  

1.222,402 
7S0.071 
42,570 

134,819 

94,455 

8,082 
0,502 

4,100 
7,948 

1,404,584 
800,581 
224,995 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail... 

107,857 

74,568 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Reeeipts   Rail  

71,330 
25,525 

12,970 
1,765 

1,020 

4ftfJ         1 . 730 

88,055 
34,188 

Shipments  Rail  

1,915 

4,983 

Country  Elevators,  Western  Dtvision. 


Receipts  

Rail.. 

Shipments  

.  .  .Rail... 

Not  available. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Geordi\n  Ray  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel . 
Rail... 


140,122 
012,093 


1,902 

0,182 

140,122 
020,177 


Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

137,591 

12,939 

2,207 

152,737 

Rail 

Shipments  Vessel.. 

Rail... . 

127,170 
103,185 

9,321 

130,497 
103,185 

1 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

110,880 
892,310 
400,551 
05,028 

15,981 
139,090 
208,440 
2,837 

120,801 
1,082,835 
087,814 
132,740 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

51,429 
18,823 
04,281 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail  — 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total.  PuBLir  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Vessel. 
Rail... 
.  Vessel 
Rail... 


388,593 
892,310 
527,727 
780,900 


12,939 
51,429 
28,144 
00,183 


18,188 
139,090 
208,440 
2,837 


0,182 


419,720 
1,082,835 
824,311 
850, 108 


U.S.  Atlaj 

mc  Sea  no/ 

lrd  Ports. 

Receipts  

Rail... 

7,327 

4,311 

11,038 

Shinment.s 

Vessel 
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Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending'  September  24,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Corn 

Total 

Depot  Harbour  Elevator. . . 

Tiffin,  G.T.P. 

Port  McNicoll,  C.P.R  

rsusn. 

13,259 
58,927 

jt>usn . 
140,549 

jt>usn. 

"RneVi 
JjUsil. 

64,774 
32,911 

376,946 

iJUail . 

74,92; 

IDUSll. 

228.719 
123,701 
32,911 

874,126 

Montreal     Hbr.  Commrs. 

Totals  

Same  period  last  year  

272,269 

17,8C8 

207,112 

344,437 

149,549 

17,8C8 

474,631 

282,032 

1,259,457 

59,578 

33,426 

621,178 

1,014 

715,196 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Wheat  

Bush. 
337,929 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

308,766 
2,0f0 
141,752 

Rye  

132,935 

Corn  

74.920 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


| 

Wheat  I         4 -..638!  2?5,425 

Barley  I  i  

Corn  j  |  3,753 

Rye  1   310,916 


Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  August  31,  1920  and  1919.  , 


6^8,944 
9,661 
69,446 
23,075 


Receipts. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1919  

October,  1919  

November,  1919  

December,  1919 

January,  1920  

February,  1920  

March,  1920  

April.  1920   . 

Bush. 

16,013,726 
19.348,666 
16,163,932 
9,601,846 
5,536,588 
2,929,467 
2,472,958 
4,234,335 
4,417,976 
2,185,156 
4,907,450 
1,683,546 

Bush. 

1,818,832 
4,965,057 
4,273,606 
3,043,399 
2,338,219 

774,589 

810,865 
2,331,759 
2,344,356 

517,945 
1,411,549 

526,694 

Bush. 

1,023,840 
1,449,940 
1,515,155 
980,755 
586,701 
327,168 
478,061 
654,437 
315,966 
91,567 
468,194 
301,886 

Bush. 

31,028 
229,290 
281,668 
191,157 
102,763 
48,058 
45,628 
50,355 
67.551 
125,688 
357,180 
128,693 

Bush. 

219,190 
176,965 
202,171 
104,125 
54,702 
53,894 
77,216 
98,456 
57,533 
37,185 
57,  767 
33,562 

Bush. 

60,709 
59,300 

'  3,456 
4,521 

Bush. 

19, 106,616 
26, 169,918 
22,497,241 
13,980,582 
8,618,973 
4,136,632 
3,889,249 
7,369,342 
7,239,317 
2,957,541 
7,202,140 
5,678,551 

Lb. 

2,477,421 
6,403,202 
4.635. 164 
2,965,948 
1,651.404 
1,016.538 
1,210,532 
1,858,506 
1,029,982 

722,426 
1,101.925 

538,395 

Mav,  1920  

June,  1920  

July,  1920  

Auyust,  1923  

Total  twelve 

months,  1920. . . . 

Total  twelve 

months,  1919.... 

35,935 
104,170 

92, 395, 646 

25,156.870 

8,193,670 

1,659,059 

1,172,766 

268,091 

128, 846,  L02 

25,611,503 

97,476,240 

12,863,928 

10,001,527 

2,074,758 

970,216 

201,631 

123,588,390 

18,099,286 

9743—5* 
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September.  1919.. 

October,  19 1 0  

N  o\  ember.  1919.. 
December.  1919.. 

January,  1920  

Febnmrv.  1920. . . 

March,  1*920  

April.  1920  

May.  1920  

June,  1920  

July.  1920  

August,  1920  


Total  twelve 

months.  1920. 

Total  twelve 

months.  1919.. 


bake 

Rail. 

bake 

Rail. 

bake 
Kail. 

l  ake 
Rail. 
.  Rail. 
Rail. 
Rail. 

bake 
iRuil. 
/bake 

Kail. 

I  ,ake 

I  Rail. 
[Lake 
(Rail. 

Luke 
\Rail. 


Bush. 

12, 124, 172 
287,518 

19.650.SS9 

264,803 
15,763,771 

805,375 
5,859,235 
1,010,523 
5, 166,290 

1.762.390 

2,370,851 
4. 000. 1)0-1 

4:12,557 
9,929,806 

133,214 
2. 99 1. 81 3 

390,335 
1.707.545 

105,027 
G.  272. 051 

223. 122 


/Lake80,860,186 
1  Rail. 11, 985, 762 


/Lake.90,416,927 
\Rail.  6,764,330 


Oats 


bush. 

1.: :U)s,  751 
556,799 

2,048,788 

1,130, 170 

4,409,253 
429,372 

1.416,261 
993,575 
901,  111 
861.835 
619,4b! 
594,778 
483,252 

5,250,696 
308,507 
97,635 
300,046 

1,238,145 
657,884 
242.866 
613, 162 


16,607,176 
7,858,129 


6,774,293 
6,913,390 


Barley 


Hush. 

536,332 
I  s|,  195 
1,054,679 

72,927 
1.320,270 

56,326 
770, 12S 
147,863 
358,686 
228,229 

88,993 
569,615 
116,810 
1,272,080 
112,169 
126,452 

63,288 
618,033 

45,887 
469,821 

83,576 


6,677,410 
1,558,949 


9,095,509 
1,386,345 


Flax. 


bush. 


21 ,318 
54,  1  10 

48,547 
256,924 
34,806 


127,636 
62,997 

116,683 
16,529 


39,782 


64,441 


26,292 
109,480 

7,008 
293,041 

6,412 


713,585 
575,451 


1,393,230 
769,826 


Rye. 


Bush. 

66, 131 
5,589 

109,513 
5,159 

335,500 
9,794 


2,590 
'  451 


290,226 


288,702 
*2,518 
63,227 
99 

53,539 


79,892 


1,286,730 
21,164 


691,796 
109,180 


Corn. 


Bush. 


60,709 
59,'  296 


1,065 
1,527 


36,535 


91,203 


250,335 


201,656 


Total. 


Bush. 

1,035,386 
[,038,414 
5,918,009 
L,  521, 606 
5,085,718 
896,382 
,545,627 
,341,483 
,492,087 
,970,659 
,097,313 
,515,523 
,072,401 
,741,284 
652,348 
,279,127 
780,060 
,726,742 
815,806 
297,671 
571.231 


106,145,087 
22,249,790 


108,371,755 
16,144,727 


1,569,815 
14,013,695 


7,969,092 
10,866,047 


*Overshipped. 


THE  CITY  OF  ATHENS. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Greece,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Attica  and 
centre  of  Greek  culture,  is  situated  in  23°  44/  E.  and  37°'  58'  N.,  towards  the 
southern  and  f<  ntral  end  of  the  principal  plain  of  Attica.  The  nearest  point  between 
the  city  and  the  sea  (on  the  gulf  of  iEgina,  at  Phalerum)  is  a  little  over  three  miles. 
The  modern  city  lies  mostly  north  of  the  Acropolis,  the  principal  buildings  being 
the  royal  palace,  the  academy  of  science  and  art,  polytechnic  museum,  observatory, 
liambi  deputies,  national  library  and  archaeological  museum.    Although  the 

principal  financial  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  there  are  few  manufactures,  the  trade 
being  mainly  concerned  with  its  own  requirements.  Its  industrial  and  financial 
activities  centre  round  the  port  of  Piraeus,  about  five  miles  to  the  southeast,  now  the 
chief  port  of  the  Mgean.    Population  of  Athens  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

AUTOMOBILES  OF  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

—  the  supply  of  automobiles  for  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a  recent  state- 
:  Commerce  specified  that  the  demand  is  for  a  medium-powered  vehicle  of 
good,  useful  type,  free  from  complications  in  operating,  with  good  road  clearance 
and  average  wheel  base.  Electric  lighting,  starting  outfits,  and  spare  wheel  equip- 
ment are  not  necessary.  Wind  screens  should  be  of  non-splinterable  glass,  mechanical 
horns  are  preferred  to  the  bulb  variety,  and  cars  with  three-speed  gears  and  a  reverse 
nave  come  into  favour. 
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FOREIGN   EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  29. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  September  29.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  22  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


September  22. 

September 

Parity. 

1920. 

1920. 

• 

£ 

1.00  $4 

86 

3 

864 

3 . 84 

France   

..  ..Fr. 

193 

076 

.074 

Italy  

.  .Lira 

193 

048 

.046 

Holland  

402 

342 

.347 

Belgium  

.  .    .  .  Fr. 

.193 

.081 

.078 

Spain  

..  ..Pes. 

193 

.162 

.162 

Portugal 

.  .  Esc. 

1.  1 

08 

1 

S3 

1.77 

Switzerland 

..  ..Fr. 

193 

.178 

.178 

Germany    .  . 

..  ..Mk. 

238 

184 

.018 

Greece  

..Dr. 

193 

116  - 

.115 

..  ..Kr. 

.268 

.149 

.155 

..  ..Kr. 

.268 

.222 

.221 

Denmark 

..  ..Kr. 

.268 

.149 

.155 

Japan  

. .     .  .  Yen 

498 

568 

.566' 

India  

.  .     .  .  JR. 

.342 

.382 

.382 

United   States    .  . 

..     ..  $ 

1.  1 

.00 

1 

.11 

1.101 

Argentina.  . 

.  .  ..Pes. 

965 

1 

31 

1 . 30 

.546 

.212 

.199 

Roumania  

.    .  .  Lei. 

.193 

.013 

.021 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Guarantee  Batteries,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Charles  Lawrence  Dunbar  and 
Leo  William  Goetz,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Guelph.  Capital  $300,000,  divided 
into  60,000  shares  of  $5  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Kockwood,  Ont. 

Hodgson,  Freek,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Michael  Thomas  Burke,  advocate, 
Montreal;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Gordon  Walters 
MaeDougall  and  Lawrence  Macfarlane,  K.C.'s;  Gregor  Barclay,  William  Bridges 
Scott  and  Adrian  Knatchbull  Hugesson,  advocates;  and  James  Geary  Cartwright, 
office  manager — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $4,400,000.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Montreal. 

Pyke  Motor  a-nd  Yacht  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Louis  Philippe 
Crapeau,  K.C. ;  Maurice  Dugas  and  Segfried  Hinson  Read  Bush,  advocates;  and 
others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ellicott  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francis  Wilson  Griffiths  and 
Arthur  Lome  Reid,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Niagara  Falls.  Capital  $250,000. 
divided  into  250,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Ault  a-nd  Wiborg  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  [n corporators :  Harold 
Learoyd  Steele  and  George  McOlure  Willoughby,  barristers-at-lawj  and  others — all 
of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto. 

Niagara  Hats,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Roy  Sproat,  accountant;  John 
Gierke  Thomson,  solicitor;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Niagara  Falls. 
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Canadian  Flashlight,  Limited,    [ncorporatois :  Ernest  Whitfield  Lesson,  Cecil 
I     rcy  Sii       r  H  season  and  Alfred  Town,  brokers;  John  Hurling-  Roberts  and 
William  Savage,  barristers    all  of  Vancouver,  B.C.    Capital  $2,000,000,  divided  into 

 J  0O  >|  ;u«'s  ,  f  si  ,-ach.    Ch'\v(  place  of  business,  Vancouver. 

United  Maple  Products,  Limited,    [incorporators:  Alfred  Mathew  Taylor,  agent; 

Dufferweil,  engineer,  both  of  Montreal;  and  others.   Capital  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Granby,  P.Q. 

1  Motors,  Limited,     Incorporators :  Alfred   William   Briggs   and  Ernest 

Kaeaulaj  Dillon,  barristers;  and  others    all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $2,000,000,  divided 
'.i'.im  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

British  Columbia. 

M  se  (iroiiji  Mining  Company,  Limited  ("ion-personal  liability).  Capital 
111  1,0  0.    Registered  office,  Vancouver. 

Okanagan  Farmers'  Milling  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $50,000.  Registered 
office.  Vernon. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  '  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
-  ective  commodities  upon  application  to:   "The   Commercial  Intelligence 
Bran<  it  of  tiii:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
!    (  wadian    Manufacturers'   Association,   Toronto,   Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
.  N".S.,  and  Van<  oi  ver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
.  Kingston,  Brandon,  Ealifax*,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Sit..  Marie.  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
I».C,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
Lmm>.i\.  Ovr..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border   Chamber   of   Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Foodstuffs,  including1  Canned  Goods. 

1988.  Cheese. — A  commercial  agent  in  Cork  would  like  to  make  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  an  exporter  of  Canadian  cheese. 

1989.  Cheese. — A  direct  connection  with  a  Canadian  cheese  producer  is  wanted 
by  Irish  importer,  who  states  that  he  can  promise  very  large  business. 

1991.  Flour. — Irish  firm  desire  to  make  further  connections  with  Canadian  flour 
mills. 

1992.  Flour. — Large  importing  firm  in  Scotland,  dealing  solely  in  flour,  are  open 
T-.  make  additional  connections.  This  firm  already  imports  from  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  Canadian  flour  mills. 

1993.  Oatmeal  and  rice  flour. — Scotch  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  pro- 

re  in  a  position  to  export  either  of  these  food  products.    This  firm  has 
long-established  Canadian  connections. 

1994.  Flour  and  rolled  oats. — South  of  Ireland  importer  is  open  to  make  direct 
connections. 

Tropical  products,  cereals,  foodstuffs.— A  very  old-established  house  in 

Palermo,  Sicily,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

1996.  Suga-\  beet  and  cane. — Belfast  importer  calling  on  the  grocery  trade  will 

a  connection  with  any  Canadian  exporter  in  a  position  to  supply 
either  beet  or  cane  sugar. 

1997.  Tinned  vegetables. — A  Scotch  firm  are  willing  to  discuss  business  with 
Canadian  producers  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  vegetables  tinned. 
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1998.  Canned  goods. — Belfast  merchant  desires  to  make  direct  connection  with 
independent  canneries  who  are  able  to  assure  a  regular  supply  of  canned  products. 
Eor  such  connection  he  states  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  big  business. 

1999.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — Firm  of  import  merchants  in  Cork  want 
direct  representation. 

2000.  Confectionery  and  tinned  fruits. — Firm  of  wholesalers  with  headquarters 
in  Edinburgh,  and  covering  the  trade  through  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  would  be  interested  to  see  samples  in  this  line. 

Timber  and  Timber  Products. 

1990.  Maple. — There  is  a  demand  in  Glasgow,  local  broker  reports,  for  3-inch 
by  f-inch  maple  sheathing,  off  saw. 

2001.  Maple  blocks. — Irish  importers  are  open  to  receive  quotations  for  maple 
blocks. 

2002.  Doors. — Importers  in  Belfast  desire  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
door  manufacturers  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  early  delivery.  Some  Canadian 
doors  are  now  reaching  this  market  below  local  prices,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
trade  can  be  extended. 

2003.  Rock  elm. — Importers  in  Belfast  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  firm  in  Canada 
which  can  ship  2|-inch  by  3-inch  by  12-feet  planks;  this  wood  is  used  largely  by 
carriage  works. 

2004.  Maple  flooring. — Flooring  which  is  3-  inches  by  lis  inch  or  3  inches  by  1| 
inch  would  find  a  ready  market  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time.  These  sizes  are 
finished,  tapered  and  grooved,  hollow* id  and  matched  at  ends,  ready  for  laying. 

2005.  Timber. — Belfast  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  who 
are  in  a  position  to  send  timber  of  all  kinds  to  the  Irish  market. 

2006.  Pulp  boards. — Irish  merchant  states  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  large 
quantities  of  these  if  he  can  obtain  them. 

2007.  Handles. — Scotch  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  pine  hoe  handles  5  feet  6  inches  by  inch;  ash  fork  handles,  5  feet  6-i 
inches  by  lg  inch,  bare;  or,  in  fact,  any  other  handles  used  in  Scotland. 

2008.  Three-plywood. — Canadian  producers  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
orders  at  present  time  in  Ireland  can  be  placed  in  touch  with  firm  in  Belfast  who  can 
handle  large  quantities. 

2009.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Catania,  Sicily,  wish  to  buy  lumber  in  Canada. 

2010.  Lumber. — A  Turin  house  are  willing  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian 
firms  wishing  to  export  lumber  to  Italy. 

Paper  and  Paper  Products. 

2011.  Paper. — A  special  kind  of  paper  manufactured  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and 
waste  fibres  and  impregnated  with  bituminous  matters  is  required  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
The  annual  quantity  consumed  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is  about  8,000  tons.  The  price 
ruling  during  June  and  July  was  approximately  7,000  Czech  crowns  per  ton.  The 
Germans  had  made  offers  at  5,000  marks  p3r  ton,  but  if  Canada  could  supply  within 
these  prices  or  even  a  little  over  orders  would  probably  be  placed.  The  following  are 
the  appoximate  weights  per  square  metre  for  the  sizes1  required :  No.  80,  625  grammes 
(80  square  metres  =  50  kilogrammes);  No.  100,  500  grammes  (100  square  metres 
50  kilogrammes);  No.  150,  333  grammes  (150  square  metres  =  50  kilogrammes); 
No.  200,  250  grammes  (200  square  metres  =  50  kilogrammes).  To  be  delivered  in 
rolls  of  50  kilogrammes  and  marked  or  perforated  in  lengths  of  10  moires.  Samples  of 
sizes  Nos.  80  and  100  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    Quotations  if  possible  c.i.f.  Hamburg. 

Note. — Rate  of  exchange  for  Czech  crown  on  August  1,  1^20,  was  approximately 
45  crowns  to  the  Tinted  Stales  dollar.  Weights  and  measures  according  to  the 
metric  system. 
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2012.  Kraft  paper,  Erieh  merchant  would  like  bo  hoar  from  exporters  of  kraft 
paper. 

Newsprint.    Belfast  merchant  wants  quotations  from  any  Canadian  com- 
pany in  I  position  U)  export,  whothor  now  or  in  the  near  future. 

2014,  Kraft  paper,  [rish  Importers  with  largo  connections  desire  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  krat't  paper. 

Newsprint     [rish  importers  state  that   I  hey  are  in  a  position  to  handle 
large  quantities  «>t"  Canadian  newsprint. 

Paper  of  all  kinds.    Wholesale  and  export  manufacturing  stationers  desire 
into  touch  with  producers;  they  hitherto  have  bought  large  quantities  through 
London  agents. 

2017.  Tram  ticket  boards.  A  company  in  Scotland  supplying  tram  tickets  and 
Other  similar  articles  in  street  railways  and  others  is  in  the  market  to  buy  10  tons 
each  of  tram  tickets  "blue,  white,  green,  and  red,  nice  bright  shades."  Samples  of 
-  bave  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  by  the  'Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow.  The  following 
Bt  tement  has  been  made  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may 
desire  to  make  quotations:  "  Keels  to  be  25$  inches  wide  or  all  30g  inches  wide,  or 

rtion  of  each  to  Buit  your  paper-making  machines.  Diameter  of  reels  must  not 
he  more  than  2<i  inches,  and  would  like  them  kept  to  this  size.  Gauge  to  be  -012  inches, 
which  is  most  important.  If  it  varies  it  should  not  be  less  than  •'0115  or  more  than 
•0125  splices.  Taper  to  have  few  splices,  but,  if  any,  to  be  spliced  like  specimen  sub- 
mitted, viz..  diagonally.  A  thin  piece  of  paper  to  be  pasted  on  each  side  like  a  Butt 
joint.  If  paper  is  white,  use  a  blue  strip,  and  if  paper  is  blue  use  a  white  strip  or 
patch.    This  is  a  guide  to  us.    Paper  to  have  a  nice  smooth  surface  on  both  sides." 

201s.  Paper.  "  The  New  Zealand  Government  Printing  and  Stationery  Office 
require  from  50  to  lco  tons  of  M.F.  printing  paper.  Sample  of  paper  may  be  obtained 
from  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
They  desire  to  know  by  cable  how  soon  shipment  can  be  expected.  Paper  is  to  be 
standard  weight;  size  will  be  stated  when  quotation  is  cabled. 

Seeds,  Hay  and  Pollard. 

2019.  Flaxseed. — Irish  importers  who  hitherto  have  dealt  indirectly  in  flaxseed 
are  desirous  of  establishing  a  direct  connection. 

2020.  Flaxseed. — Irish  importers  want  to  establish  direct  connection  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  flaxseed,  and  will  accept  only  grade  (1)  Government-inspected  seed. 

2021.  Clover  seed. — Belfast  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations. 

2022.  flaxseed. — Well-known  firm  of  Irish  importers  ask  for  direct  connection 
with  Canadian  flaxseed  producers. 

-  'I'-'!.  Flaxseed. — One  of  the  largest  flaxseed  importers  in  Ireland  is  open  to  make 

further  connections. 

2024.  Flaxseed. — Belfast  importer  who  has  been  buying  indirectly  considerable 
quantities  of  Canadian  seed  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  growers  or  exporters 
who  can  assure  him  of  a  definite  and  steady  direct  source  of  supply. 

2025.  Red  and  alsike  clover  seed. — Seed  merchants  in  Belfast  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters.    This  firm  desire  to  buy  in  carload  lots  if  possible. 

2026.  Timothy  seed. — Above  firm  also  desire  to  buy  carload  lots  of  timothy  seed. 

27.  Hay  and  pollard. — An  agent  in  Barbados  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for 
hay  and  pollard.    Covers  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

28.  Clover  seed  and  rough  grains. — Well-known  firm  in  Scotland  are  open  to 
take  clover  seed  and  rough  grains. 

Minerals  and  Oils. 

29.  Superphosphates— From  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  superphosphates,  not  under 
95  per  cent,  loose  or  packed  in  double  bags,  required  in  connection  with  the  beet-sugar 
industry  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 
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2030.  Animal  charcoal. — Quotations  are  required  in  Czechoslovakia  for  1,000 
tons  of  animal  charcoal,  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  Sample  on  application  to  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

2031.  Soapstone  and  soapoil. — Scotch  importer  has  connections  which  will  permit 
placing  considerable  quantities  of  soapstone  and  soapoil,  if  same  can  be  procured  at 
an  early  date  at  suitable  prices  from  Canadian  producers. 

2032.  White  peanut  oil. — A  London  firm  ask  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  white  peanut  oil,  of  which  commodity  they  seek  supplies. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

2033.  Iron  or  steel  bars. — Firm  in  Scotland  are  open  to  receive  quotations  for 
the  following,  each  5  tons:  iron  or  steel  bars,  l^-inch  by  l|-inch  by  |-inch  angle  by 
20  to  21  feet;  2-inch  by  2-inch  by  i-inch  angle  by  20  to  21  feet;  3-inch  by  3-inch 
by  i-inch  angle  b>  18  to  20  feet. 

2034.  Galvanized  solid  wire  and  barbed  wire. — Firm  in  Scotland  are  open  to 
receive  quotations  for  the  following:  3  tons  No.  8  galvanized  solid  wire;  3  tons  Xo.  7 
galvanized  solid  wire;  2  tons  No.  8  galvanized  solid  wire;  4  tons  galvanized  barbed 
wire,  four  points  6  inches  apart. 

2035.  Mild  steel  bolts  and  nuts. — Importers  in  Scotland  are  desirous  of  getting 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  in  small  sizes  from  i-inch  thick  up 
to  ^-inch. 

Miscellaneous. 

2036.  Machine  tools,  engineering  apparatus  and  tools,  instruments  for  con- 
trolling heat  treatment  of  metals,  industrial  machinery,  metals,  special  steels, 
electrical  heating  apparatus,  mica,  etc. — A  most  important  limited  company  at 
Milan  with  very  good  business  connections  in  Italy  and  abroad  wish  to  do  business 
with  Canada  in  the  foregoing. 

2037.  Tinned  food,  tanned  leather,  and  textiles. — An  important  English  mer- 
chant and  agent  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  asks  for  Canadian  writings  and  quotations. 

2038.  Tanned  leather,  footwear,  tinned  foods,  paper,  chemicals,  etc.— A  firm 
of  manufacturers'  agents  and  import  merchants,  representing  various  foreign  houses 
in  Egypt,  desire  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  Canada. 

2031).  Leather  and  textiles. — A  firm  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  with  branches  in 
England  and  Italy,  inquire  for  tanned  leather  and  cotton  textiles. 

2040.  Tanned  leather. — An  important  firm  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  establish 
business  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  tanned  leather. 

2041.  Coal,  lumber,  vegetable  products,  etc. — An  important  house  ;it  Taranto, 
Italy,  would  like  to  open  up  correspondence  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  the  above. 

2042.  Grocery  specialties. — Belfast  firm  calling  on  grocery  trade  are  open  to 
receive  offerings  of  any  nature  which  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

2043.  General  agencies. — Wholesale  merchant  and  agent  in  Glasgow,  now  repre- 
senting one  of  the  largest  Canadian  manufacturers,  desires  to  extend  his  connections 
and  to  secure  agencies  of  any  actual  Canadian  manufacturers. 

2044.  Novelties,  toys,  notions,  etc. — A  very  old-established  firm  at  Genoa  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  houses  doing  business  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

2045.  Trinidad  commission  agency. — A  Trinidad  commission  agency  wish  to 
make  connections  with  Canadian  exporters.  The  head  of  the  firm  writes  as  follows: 
"  My  brother  and  myself  run  an  agency  and  manufacturers'  representative  business 
which  covers  the  British  West  Indies  (with  the  exception  of  Jamaica),  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  Venezuela.  We  are  members  of  a  family  which  had  business 
connections  with  the  West  Indies  for  over  seventy  years,  and  1  have  had  twenty-five 
years'  experience  in  Trinidad.  Our  head  office  is  in  Trinidad  and  we  have  ;i  per- 
manent branch  office  in  Georgetown,  Demerara.  We  are  known  to  the  Royal  Rank 
of  Canada  and  already  represent  one  important  Montreal  firm.  The  market  is  8 
limited  one  and  most  of  the  largest  buyers  deal  in  large  ranges  of  goods,  running 
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it  is  known  in  the  States  as  'general  stores.'  For  this  reason  we  are  interested  in 
representing  a  large  variety  of  goods,  which  comprise:  Hour  and  grain;  provisions, 
including  all  Borts  of  canned  goods  and  pickled  and  dried  fish  and  beefstuffs;  articles 
for  wear  of  men,  women,  and  children;  household  goods;  agricultural  and  artisans? 

-  .md  shoes    I'sjuvially,  at  the  moment,  canvas  rubber-soled  goods." 
Commission  agency  in  British  Honduras. — A  wholesale  commission  house 
B      e,  British  Honduras,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  export  the 
follow!!  -  products:  flour,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  musical  instruments, 
densed  and  evaporated),  pine  and  cypress  lumber,  manufactured  lumber, 
wire  (fence,  barbed),  corrugated  zinc  for  roofing,  packing  house  products;  beef,  pork, 
rv  product-;  cartridges  and  lirearins;  cigars,  cigarettes,  leaf  tobacco;  soap 
washing  and  toilet),  perfumery,  marine  engines,  hardware,  crockery,  toys,  boots  and 
.  ~.  groceries,  grain,  furniture,  piece-goods,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  shirts  and 
gent's  furnishing  goods,  ladies'  piece-goods  and  dress  fabrics.    They  write  as  follows: 
••  We  represent  several  American  manufacturers,  but  in  view  of  the  determination  to 
trade  relationship  with  Canada  and  support  the  idea  of  Imperial  preference, 
we  are  willing  to  accept  agencies'  for  Canadian  goods  and  devote  our  attention  and 
use  our  every  effort  to  introduce  these  in  preference.    This  will  be  at  once  our  duty 
soon  as  a  definite  policy  has  been  declared.    In  loyalty  to  the  British  Honduras 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  we  are  members,  we  are  pledged  to  give  preference 
I  anadian  goods  and  interests,  and  if  we  succeed  in  completing  arrangements  for 
mentation  we  will  place  our  entire  sales  organization  unreservedly  for  the  pro- 
of  Canadian  interests.    Our  business  is  wholesale  and  commission,  and  we 
operate  salesmen  over  the  entire  colony  and  in  the  neighbouring  republics,  to  which 
-  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade.    High-class  references." 


RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

70.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Tank   Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 
.r  tor  making  connections  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
ing overseas  about  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 

the  1  Uiversity  of  London.  He  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 
representation  in  Great  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 
]  tative.   Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British  trade 

circles. 

71.  R.S. — An  English  business  man,  30  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  Brazil 
:  i  :.  war  broke  out,  came  to  Canada  and  enlisted  for  service  overseas.    Since  being 

discharged  he  has  been  employed  in  Canadian  business  houses.  He  now  proposes  to 
return  to  Brazil  and  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  export  to  Brazil.  Although  born  in  England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in 
Brazil  and  can  speak  and  write  Portuguese,  as  well  a3  Spanish.  He  will  return  to 
Brazil  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  agencies  for  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  Brazil.  He  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  drygoods,  flour,  feedstuffs,  shelf  hardware,  steel  goods, 
canned  goods,  patent  medicines,  toilet  goods,  dried  cod  and  other  fish. 

72.  R.S. — A  young  Canadian  who  served  as  Chinese  interpreter  in  France  during 
the  war  would  like  to  arrange  with  a  Canadian  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  send  him  to 

73.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier,  30  years  of  age,  at  present  holding  a  responsible 
Government  position,  desires  Canadian  agencies  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  a  good 
connection  and  has  had  considerable  commercial  and  selling  experience.  He  will 
locate  in  Manchester. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 

From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  6;  Empress  of 
Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  13;  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  October  20;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  26. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  6;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  1(5; 
Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  16;  Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October 
23;  Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  23;  Canadian  Victor, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  26  ;  Canada,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  about  October  30. 

To  London. — Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  5;  IJolhrook,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  October  10  (via  Halifax) ;  Wyncote,  Manchester  Liners,  October  19;  Dunbridge, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15;  Verc-ntia,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  19;  Bosworth, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  27  (via  Halifax) ;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  abou* 
October  29;  Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  aboui 
October  30;  Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
October  30. 

To  Glasgow. — CairndJiu  (Cairn  Line),  about  October  5;  Canadian  Trooper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  6;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  October  13;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  October  16;  Cabotia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  October  21;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October 
22;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  October  23; 
Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  abouc 
October  30. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  30. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  9;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Swansea. — Baisford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  14  (via 
Halifax)  ;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  23. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — A  steamer,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  19; 
Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  October  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marino,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  14; 
Manchester  Civilian,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  21;  Manchester  Brigade, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  October  30. 

To  Leith. — Cairngown,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  14;  Cairnvalona.  Thomson 
Line,  about  October  ID;  Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  30. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  about  October  5. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  I  lend  Lino,  about  October  5. 

To  Hull. — Rossano,  Manchester  Li  m  i  s,  about  October  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  9;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  15. 
To  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head.  Head  Line,  about  October  15. 

*These  sailinas  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Havkk.     ('(»;■>•  tV«i/i.  C.L.O.S.  Lin,',  about  October  SKfc 

l\i  Rakiwdos,  TRINIDAD,  IND  DbMERARA.  Bearer.  ( 'anadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  «'»;  ('<iit<iiH(in  Observer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd..  about  October  20. 

ro  Sr.  John's,  NFLD.  Canadian  Miner.  Canadian  (iovernment  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  f>. 

I'<>  Boi  ra  A. Fill C A  (Cape  Town,  Port  EL'zabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  and 
M  HayV    Xew  (teorgia,  Fdder-Dempster  Line,  about  October  10. 

I  -  West  Ai  rn  \  (Dakar,  Sierra  I. cone,  Seccondee,  Accra,  Lagos,  etc.). — Chama, 
Kldcr-lVinpster  Line,  about  October  7. 

L\j  \  si  tAi  iRiAN  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin).-  Durham,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  October  10;  Trevalgan,  New 
Zealand  Shipping  do.,  Ltd.,  about  October  20;  Karanga,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com- 
pany. Limited,  about  November  3 

To  Montevideo,  Bi  enos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Ilyacinthus,  Houston  Lines,  abouu 
October  1<>;  a.  steamer,  Houston  Lines,  about  November  15. 

To  Rio  DE  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Miller, 
Canadian  Cmvennnenl    Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20. 

To  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Sower,  Canadian 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  [ndia  \\i>  Fab  Eastern  Ports. — Halesius,  Houston  Line,  about  October  10; 
CUy  of  Melbourne,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  October  25;  a  steamer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  25. 

To  Kara*  in.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
wi»  Soerabaya. — Boyne,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British 
[ndia  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about  October  30. 

From  St.  John. 

To  British  Wist  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  17. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  15. 

T«»  LONDON. — Wyncote,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  15. 

To  Liverpool. — Ernemore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  6;  Sachem  (via 
Newfoundland),  about  October  8;  Dighy,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  15 
(via  Newfoundland). 

To  Manchester. — Importer,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Galtymore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  12, 

From  Sydney. 

To  L  -Canadian   Hunter,    Canadian   Government   Merchant  Marine, 

Ltd.,  about  October  25;  Canadian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  30. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  October  9. 
!     St.  PlERBE-MlQUELON. — Pro-F 'atria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  October  6  and  20. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 

about  October  26. 
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From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  September  30;  Bona,  Canadian-Australasian  Koyal  Mail 
Line,  about  October  10;  Tahiti,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about 
October  16,  Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd  . 
about  October  30. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Orator,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  middle  October  (via  Victoria). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  October  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji,  or  Nagasaki,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Methven,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  October  9. 

To  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  October  IS. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — M.  S.  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  October  10. 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
South  Africa. 

From  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  there  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  copies  of  indents  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  recently  transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  represented  in  these  indents  include  such  items 
as:  arms  (galvanized  iron  tubular),  seats,  seat  bolts,  backstrap  bolts,  arms  (galvanized 
iron  tubular),  bolts  (eye),  brackets  (tubular),  cement  for  joining  iron  poles,  clips 
(Crosby),  clamps  (guy),  clamps  (pole),  clips  (stay),  cloth  (emery),  collars  (sliding), 
combiners  (arm),  grease  (preservative),  jelly  (petroleum),  plates  (fixing,  sheet  iron), 
insulators,  manhole  covers,  marline,  metal  (plumbers'),  rails  (milonite),  plates 
(copper,  earth),  poles,  rings  (cable),  lightning  rods,  sleeves  (lead),  solder  (best  tin- 
man's), solution  (Baker's  soldering),  spindles,  cupholders  (double),  staples  (gal- 
vanized iron),  crossheads  (Bucknills  patent),  stay  rods,  stops  (pole)  tape  (pure 
rubber),  tape  (white  linen),  tape  (genuine  Grimshaws),  thimbles  (galvanized  iron), 
wire  (copper,  hard-drawn),  wire  (barbed),  wire  (galvanized  iron),  wire  (steel),  wire 
•(bridle),  wire  (outside  distributing),  wire  (flame-proof),  wire  (copper),  wire 
(V.T.R.),  wire  (gutta  Gentz),  cable  (telephone),  duck  (cotton),  cable  (switchboard), 
•cable  (V.I.R.),  blocks  (carbon),  marpieces  (ebonite),  metal  rings,  plugs,  studs,  screws 
(cheesehead),  springs,  transmitters,  washers  (metal),  bands  (steel),  coils,  fronts 
(ebOnite),  indicators  (drop),  jacks,  keys  (ringing  and  speaking),  knobs  (ebonite), 
lamps  (signalling),  levers  (with  ebonite  rollers),  plugs,  dash  pots,  sleeves  (red  fibre), 
thimbles  (for  indicator  jacks),  bolts  and  nuts  (brass),  fuses,  tube,  pins  (for  neat  coils), 
separators  (mica),  cords,  trucks  (hand,  Slingsby  type  450),  cast  split  wheels  (spares), 
rubber  tires  (spare). 

The  indents  may  be  seen  at  the  Coimnereial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  reference  file  18271. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
prut,  list;,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  hv  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
v  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reeomiuista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aiivs.     Cable   Address.  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

I1  BE,  Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
Cbange  Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Caixa 

(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EL  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barr£,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable. Address,  Stadacona. 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,   Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels. 


Italy. 

W.  McLi.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  vie  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Ruilding,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Ho'use,, 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing ,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Care  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union 
street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
rrercial  Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 

?i.  Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  Fist  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Chile:  Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama". 
Pnlnmhm-  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
t~  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt:  c   .  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  bweden : 


Stockholm.  British  Consul. 


I  ndia : 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland  • 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video-  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 


Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possession^  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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USX  01  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Copyright  Act. 

Omum  Art. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Ga»  Inspection  Act. 
Golil  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  ami  Sale.  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Tiniher  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and.  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

C  hinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1918-19. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
I. 

Melbourne,  August  16,  1920. — From  the  recently  published  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth  it  is  now  possible  (as  in  previous  years)  to  illustrate  the  trend  of 
Australian  trade  with  all  countries,  but  more  particularly  with  Canada,  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1918-19.  The  figures  demonstrate  marked  expansion  in  the  value  (if  not 
in  the  volume)  of  imports  which  exceeded  by  £34,13*2,596  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
while,  through  improved  shipping  facilities,  there  was  concurrently  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports  of  no  less  than  £31,760,593.  The  first  five  months  of  the  year 
under  review  were  passed  while  the  European  conflict  wTas  in  progress,  but  practically 
the  whole  period  was  dominated  by  abnormal  trading  conditions  and  when  a  world- 
wide effort  was  being  made  towards  pre-war  adjustment. 

The  various  schedules  given  herein  for  1918-19  show  a  comparison  (in  most 
instances)  with  the  two  previous  war  years,  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  figures  do  not 
convey  even  an  approximate  indication  of  what  future  trading  has  in  store.  The 
bearing  of  the  war  upon  Australian  trade  in  comparison  with  the  two  previous  years 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement: — 

1916-17.  1917-18.  1918-19. 

Australian  imports  £  76,2.28.679      £  60,822,164      £  94,954,760 

Australian  exports   97,955,482  75,035,222  106,795,815 

Total  trade  £174,184,161      £135,857,386  £201,750,575 

Total  trade  per  head  £35  14s.  7d.      £27  10s.  7d.        £40  2s.  2d. 


Imports  decrease  1917-18  from  1916-17   £15,406,515 

Imports   increase  1918-19  over  1917-18    34,132,596 

Exports  decrease  1917-18  from  1916-17    22,92i0,260 

Exports  increase  1918-19  over  1917-18    31,760,593 

Total  trade  decrease  1917-18  from  1916-17    38,326,775 

Total  trade  increase  1918-19  over  1917-18    65,893,189 


OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  State  is  illustrated  in  the  appended 
schedule  showing  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1917-18  and  1918^19.  The 
principal  ports  at  which  the  imports  were  landed  and  the  exports  shipped  were  respec- 
tively, Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fremantle,  ITobart  and  Darwin. 


1917-18.  1918-19.  1917-18.  191S-19. 

Imports.  Imports.  Exports.  Exports. 

New  South  Wales  •       £28,425,332  £43,576,938  f 3'6,929,4S7      £  -48,858,517 

Victoria                                          20,697,721  35,026,311  18,716,019  28,092,444 

Queensland                                       4,492,291  6,075,159  10,96-0,411  12,447.416 

South  Australia                               4, ISO, 01 3  6,502,022  5,148,977  11,570,470 

Western  Australia                           2,505,271  3,1'40,4'04  2,060,286  4,447,617 

Tasmania                                            489,249  608,786  9'51,623  1,002.093 

Northern  Territory                               32,287  25,140  268,419  377.258 


£60,822.164         £94, 954, 76-0        £75/035,222       £  l'06,795.Sli> 
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umkuiw  IMPORTS  IH   L916-17  TO  1 D 1 S-10. 

I  be  direol  Australian  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918-19  were  valued 
'  097,971,000,  of  which  68 1. 56  l.:::»T  is  credited  as  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Britain,  The  direet  imports  from  Canada  in  191S-1J)  are  given  at  £2,283,978, 
but  "  made  in  Canada  "  goods  imported  through  all  sources  were  valued  at  £2,844,060. 
The  country  from  which  goods  arc  exported  is  rarely  the  country  of  origin  of  all  its 
•  ixpoita,  Phe  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  according  to  country  of  shipment  are 
tabulated  thus:- 

1916-17.  1917-18.  1918-19. 

ted  Kingdom   E3-9, 996,204        £24,871,090  £37,971,092 

Canada   1,599,951  1,778, 320*  2,283,978 

Other  British  possessions   10,618,603  10,497,06>0  12,996,254 

Total  British  countries   £52,214,758        £37,146,470  £53,251,324 

Total  foreign  countries   24,013,921         23,67*5,694  41,703,436 

Total   imports   £76,228,679        £6*0,822,164  £94,954,760 


COMPARISON    (>!•'   I"KKK   WITH    DITIABLK  IMPORTS. 


I  •  pnded  schedule  gives  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable  imports 
int..  Australia  with  the  customs  duties  collected: — 


1917-18. 

Free  imports  of  merchandise  into 

Australia   £15,022, 9'61 

Dutiable  imports  of  merchandise 

into  Australia   45,628,488 

Specie  and  bullion  imports   *170,7T5 

Total  imports   *£60, 822,164 

Customs  duties  collected   9,964,854 

•  Excluding  gold. 


— Decrease. 
1918-19.  -flncrease. 

£36,41<0,26<6'    +  £21,387,30'5 


58,441,399 
*103,095 


12,812,911 
67,6>20 


:£94,9'54,760  +£34,132,596 
12,'0.8'0,361     +  2,115,507 


[MPORTS  FROM   Till-.  I  \  I  TED  KINGDOM  AND  FROM  CANADA. 


in  view  of  the  trading  readjustment,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  value 
importations  into  Australia  of  goods  and  products  in  the  produce  or  manufacture 
•   the   United   Kingdom  show  an  expansion  of  £12,509,6<9'6  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.    That  the  mother  country  has  considerable  leeway  to  make  up  is 
act  that  Australia  imported  goods  of  British  origin  in  the  year  1913 
to  the  value  of  £41,327,702. 

The  substantial  and  encouraging  increase  in  importations  of  Canadian  goods  and 
-  shown  in  appended  schedules  and  is  also  reviewed  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs. I 

— Decrease. 

1917-18.  1918-19.  +  Increase. 

Total  imports  of  United  Kingdom 

grin   £22,074,661        £34;584,357  +£12,509,696 

Total  imports  of  Canadian  origin.  1,667,06*8  2,844,050    +  1,176,982 


U  STRALIAN  EXPORTS  )NV  1916-17  TO  1918-19. 


In  1&18-19  a  record  was  established  by  the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  (as 
■    '   from  specie  and  bullion)  which  aggregated  £104,773,777,  thus  exceeding  the 
previous  best  year  (1916-17)  by  no  less  than  £18,833,796. 
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In  the  following  schedule  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  years  under  review 
illustrate  Australian  trade  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign  countries: — 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

£'57,843,684 

£37,637,844 

£  59,655,939 

Canada  

*'6,392,579 

785,130 

891,529 

10,387,99.5 

15,596,454 

23,5'50,132 

£74,624,258 

£54,019,428 

£84,097,600 

23,331,224 

21,'015,794 

22,698,215 

£97,955,428 

£75,035,222 

£106,795,815 

*  Including-  £6,000,000  gold. 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS'  STORES. 

The  value  of  stores  shipped  on  board  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports  is  not 
included  in  the  general  exports.    The  figures  in  recent  years  are  shown  thus : — 

1916-17.  1917-18.  1918-19. 

Ships'  stores  exported   £1,676,116         £1,389,291  £1,76-5,367 


MERCHANDISE  AND  SPECIE  EXPORTS  COMPARED. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  trade  returns  of  the 
exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  of  Australian  and  other  origin: — 

Exports  from  Australia.                                         1917-18.  1918-19. 

Australian  merchandise                                                  £71,199,435  £10 1,86 2, 040 

Other  merchandise                                                           2,806,403  2,911,733 

Australian  specie  and  bullion                                              855,481  1,939,896 

Other  specie  and  bullion                                                     173,903  82,146 

Total  Australian  produce                                                  72,054,916  103,801,936 

Total  other  produce                                                            2,980, 30<6  2,993,879 

Grand  total  exports                                                           75,035,222  106, 795,815 

Excess  exports  over  imports,  1917-18   14,213,058 

Excess  exports  over  imports,  1918-19     11, 841,055 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  value  of  goods — the  produce  or. manufacture  of  Canada — imported  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1918-19  into  Australia  is  given  at  £2,844,050  or  $13,722,083,  showing  the 
large  increase  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  of  £1,176,982  or  $5,720,1^2. 

Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1918-19  were  valued  at  £891,529  or  $4,332,830, 
an  increase  of  £1O6),30<9  or  $517,099  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  in  relation  to  Australian  imports  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin  and 
the  Australian  exports  to  Canada,  in  recent  years,  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

Australian  trade.  Canada.  Canada.  Total  trade. 

1913   £    964,826  £    169,193  £1,134,019 

1914-  15    1, 235,452'  38>8,562  1,624,014 

1915-  16   1,527,023  721,448  2,248,471 

1916-  17   l,4O'8,091  *6, 392, 579  7,800,670 

1917-  18    1,667,068  785,130  2,452,198 

1918-  19    2,844,050  891,529  3,735,575 

♦Includes  gold  specie  £6,000,000. 

AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1916^17   TO  1918^19. 

The  appended  comparative  statement  of  Australian  imports  from  Canada,  during 

the  fiscal  year  under  review,  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  maiiu 
facturers  and  exporters: — 

Value.  Value.  Value. 

Articles.                                            1916-17.  1917-1S.  1918-19. 

Cheese                                                    £        146    £  11 

Fish,  frozen                                                         1 3'9  £      2.396  3,274 

Fish  preserved  in  tins                                122. ©31  275,6197  184,970 

Fish,  other                                                    1,087  250  1,194 

Sausage  casings                                                212  1.061  621 
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Continued. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Articles. 

L916-17, 

191  7-1  8. 

1918-19. 

Otlwr    animal    foodstuff   f 

56 

£        4, '5  9  7 

£  4,263 

Km  its.   lush  and  dried  

lit. 067 

12,423 

— 

nth,  r  vegetable  foodstuffs  

1,378 

363 

117 

976 

55,884 

12?, 165 

Animals,  living  

1.110 

220 

— 

2)0,631 

22,297 

17,571 

10.912 

13.S98 

30,212 

52,942 

<64,296 

53,491 

I*:.-.  .•  goods,  cotton,  etc  

642 

257 

4,416 

Sewing    siiks.  etc  

1,297 

158 

309 

Other  textiles  

11,034 

11,540 

38,707 

4,700 

5,637 

1,983 

Taints  ami  varnishes  

550 

4,057 

25,990 

Ores    and  metals  

4  3,873 

17,702. 

46,844 

Agricultural  implements  

245,310 

169,786 

334,929 

3,411 

8,8i67 

11,495 

Printing  machinery  

1,072 

792 

1,211 

Other  machinery  

8,182 

9,190 

13,358 

Metal  manufactures  

134,343 

145,375 

329,954 

Rubber  manufactures  

39,227 

18.3&0 

18i5,162 

794 

7,829 

19,308 

273 

192 

782 

14.556 

92,768 

50,576 

4  734 

11  297 

10'  895 

267,970 

35.9,64  2 

54'8',380 

34.553 

*  71,805 

200,655 

Jewellery,  etc  

7,502 

10,130 

14,219 

Scientific  instruments  

332 

3,414 

2,129 

28,654 

18,838 

18,175 

476 

17,2,35 

8,740 

11,<619 

10,881 

Bicycles  and  parts  

3,598 

5,124 

2,522 

Vehicles,  motor  cars  and  parts   .  . 

292,654 

19  6, 109 

423,991 

All   other  articles  

18,427 

33,288 

107,043 

Total    imports    produce    or  manu- 
facture  of   Canada   £1,408,091  £1,667,068  £2,844,050 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

The  direct  exports  to  Canada  in  the  years  scheduled  were  chiefly  carried  by  the 
Canadian-Australasian  mail  steamers — under  contract  with  the  Canadian  'Government 
which  loaded  at  Sydney,  X.S.W.,  for  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Considerable  quan- 
...I  were  also  -hipped  from  Melbourne  by  intermittent  cargo  steamers,  some 
of  which  arc  -till  employed  in  the  transpacific  trade.  ISTo  direct  shipments  have  yet 
been  made  from  Australia  to  eastern  Canadian  ports. 

Excluding  gold  to  the  value  of  £6,000,000,  which  amount  appears  in  the  1916-17 
figure-,  the  value  of  Australian  expots  of  goods  and  products  to  Canada  in  1918-19 
constituted  a  record  and  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  £106,399. 

Australian  exports  to  Canada  are  shown  thus: — 

Articles. 
Foodstuff  of  animal  origin — 

Butter  

Meats  

Other  

Vegetable  products  

Spirits,  etc  

Animal  substances — 

Hides  and  skins  

Wool  

Other  animal  substances  .  . 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

Metals,  manufactured  

Timber,  undressed  

All  other  articles  


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£  19,214 

£  11,589 

5,005 

18,735 

43,080 

4 

2,334 

17,08  4 

102,400 

151,980 

79,454 

86 

11 

78,757 

159,411 

327,344 

59,445 

322,683 

201,086 

24,518 

19,608 

39,282 

571 

81 

3.915 

25,933 

49,052 

119,991 

510 

820 

808 

3,796 

6,504 

2,364 

6,0  9 1/554 

34,661 

44,926 

Total 


£6,392,579 


£785,130 


£891,529 
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EXPANSION  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA. 

By  P.  F.  Scharsmidt. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  860  we  published  a  report  on  possibilities  of  Canadian 
trade  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  written  by  Mr.  P.  F. 
Scharsmidt  of  Vancouver,  after  returning  from  a  trip  to  those  countries  and  India. 
In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  870  a  list  of  articles  of  Canadian  origin  which  Mr.  Scharsmidt 
considered  suitable  for  export  to  India  and  Ceylon  was  published.  Following  is  a 
contribution  by  Mr.  Scharsmidt  on  possibilities1  of  expansion  of  Canadian  trade  with 
India : — 

The  fact  that  in  1917-1918  the  total  Canadian  exports  to  India  were  only  £50,377, 
whereas  those  of  the  United  States  were  £7,875,854  for  the  same  period  is  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  trade  expansion  with  that  country. 

At  the  outset  I  must  emphasize  the  primary  importance  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers realizing  the  extraordinary  industrial  development  now  proceeding  in  India. 

During  the  war  India  was  compelled  to  make  provision  for  local  production  of 
many  articles  previously  imported,  and  in  addition  to  her  own  requirements  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  vast  quantities  of  war  material  for  other  fields  of  operation,  and  her 
then  existing  factories  and  industrial  plants  were  developed  to  an  enormous  extent. 
The  Government  fostered  technical  education  both  for  their  home  factories  and  to 
supply  efficient  mechanics  and  artisans  in  other  zones.  Immediately  following  the 
war,  the  Government  of  India  appointed  an  industrial  commission  who  are  still 
sitting,  their  object  being  to  encourage  to  every  possible  extent  the  expansion  of  home 
industrial  development.  To  this  end  they  are  rendering  large  financial  assistance  to 
certain  industries,  and  initiating  the  actual  development  of  new  industries.  With  the 
speeding  up  of  production  and  the  agitation  of  labour  leaders  for  a  betterment  in 
labour  conditions  came  a  material  increase  in  the  wage  scale,  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  labourer  and  mechanic  in  many  cases*  being  doubled.  This  condition  has  brought 
about  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  people, 
and  among  them  one  sees  on  all  sides  an  awakened  ambition  for  improvement  in  dress 
and  food  and  general  culture. 

With  a  population  of  400,000,000  (including  Ceylon),  with  an  energetic  and 
determined  Government  policy  to  increase  industrialism,  and  with  the  spending  power 
of  its  people  rapidly  increasing  by  wage  increments,  accompanied  by  a  growing  desire 
for  an  improved  standard  of  living,  one  can  grasp  the  vastness  of  the  Indian  market 
and  appreciate  the  immensity  of  its  commercial  potentialities  and  opportunities  tot- 
trade. 

LACK    OF    KNOWLEDGE    OF  CANADA. 

In  visiting  the  various  centres  I  was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  importers  regarding  Canada's  ability  to  supply  any  of  their  requirements,  this 
being  due  entirely  to  the  absence  of  any  commercial  advertising  or  trade  propaganda 
by  Canadian  firms  and  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  direct  steamship  connection  with 
( Canada  at  that  time. 

In  discussing  trade  matters  with  the  various  commercial  bodies  and  firms,  1  was 
assured  of  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  importers  to  confine  their  orders 
to  the  Empire.  The  United  States  and  Japan  are  constantly  carrying  on  a  very  active 
trade  campaign  in  India,  and  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  former  is  an  increase 
in  the  three  years  1914  to  1017  of  €4,755,903,  or  approximately  150  per  cent. 

METHODS  ADOPTED  HY  I  NTT  ED  STATES   KIR  NTS 

The  methods  adopted  by  some  of  the  United  States  firms  are  as  follows: 

1.  Manufacturers  ©end  capable  representatives  throughout  the  country,  who  carry 
with  them  catalogues  of  an  up-to-date  educational  character  and  as  far  as  possible 
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a  line  ot  sample.  As  a  result  of  their  invest  igat  ion  various  tinns  are  approached  with 
a  view  to  establishing  an  agency;  this  being  effected  an  exclusive  agency  agreement 
covering  a  specified  period  18  entered  into  whereby  the  Tinted  States  principalis  supply 
tin  ..  •  •  v.  tl  n  full  line  of  Samples  and  in  many  cases  small  consignments  are  also 
supplied,  the  agency  in  most  cases  paying  advertising  costs. 

L*.  As  a  r.-Milt  of  preliminary  investigation,  branch  houses  of  the  American  firms 
are  established,  carrying  full  lines  of  their  products  in  demand.  This  plan  is  largely 
adopted  in  connection  with  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  tools  and  small  hard- 
ware-, iron  and  steel  products,  provisions  and  oilmen's  stores,  druggists'  sundries  and 
specialties,  otlice  fixtures  and  specialties. 

I  introduction  of  United  States  goods  by  firms  availing  themselves  of  the 
selling  organization  of  various  export  and  distributing  agencies  with  established 
conned  ions  in  the  Orient. 

In  the  large  trade  centres  -neb  as  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Rangoon,  and 
Ceylon  are  various  old  established  firms  of  highest  reputation  and  strong  financial 
ability,  who  carry  on    indent   businesses.    They  employ  native  brokers  who  accept 
-  from  the  bazaars  (that  is  the  native  retailer)  on  a  percentage  basis,  but  in 
Turn  assume  the  financial  responsibility  and  guarantee  account  by  established  credits 
These  houses  are  especially  serviceable  in  connection  with  smaller 

specialties. 

PACKING   OF   COMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 

1  cannol  impress  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  giving  the  greatest  care  to  the 
ration,  packing  and  shipment  of  commercial  samples.  If  of  an  edible  nature 
they  should  be  packed  in  an  outer  container  of  metal  hermetically  slealed;  and 
confectionery,  breakfasl  foods,  cocoas,  and  dried  fruit  or  vegetables  must  be  invariably 

ed  in  air-tight  containers,  either  metal  or  glass. 

T  ic  manner  of  quotations  should  in  all  cases  be  c.i.f.  Indian  port,  and  although  I 
am  aware  that  the  question  of  funds  is  a  contentious  one,  I  strongly  recommend 
sterling  quotations  as  far  as  possible  until  such  time  as  sufficient  information  is 
bl<  in  India  regarding  the  relative  value  of  Canadian  and  New  York  funds; 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  but  slight  and  indefinite  information  on  this  point  could  be 
nd  to  my  knowledge  this  was  detrimental  to  Canadian  trade  when  quoting 
against  United  States  prices. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  great  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  Government 
Trade  Department,  to  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  in  India,  and  to 
the  Director  of  Commercial  Intelligence  for  India  for  their  extreme  courtesy  and 
willingness  to  render  all  assistance  and  to  give  all  the  information  asked  for 

Vote. — Mr.  Scharsmidt  sent  statistics  of  trade  with  India,  but  as  Weekly  bulletin 
'-"ntained  trade  statistics  for  the  same  period  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Ainscough,  British  Trade  Commissioner,  the  figures  of  Mr.  Scharsmidt  are  omitted. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mr.  BDarrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  in  London, 
I .  -      •;.  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  potato  crop  in  Great  Britain: — 

In  reference  to  that  portion  of  my  report  of  the  14th  September,  relating  to  the 
potato  crop,  the  London  Times  of  vSeptemiber  20,  states  that  the  favourable  estimate 
to  which  I  called  attention  has  now  been  found  to  be  based  upon  a  misapprehension 
in  so  far  that  their  forecast  of  ten  per  cent  increase  referred  alone  to  Scotland,  where 
upon  their  system  of  calculation  the  percentage  is  99-3,  whereas,  the  outlook  for  the 
crop  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  88- '2  and  below  the  average.  This 
explains  the  discrepency  in  comparison  with  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  cablegrams  have  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian 
Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 

"  Glasgow,  October  1. — Maine  cases  Baldwins  17s.  to  22s.,  Ramshorn  15s.  to  22s., 
Gravenstein  16s.  to  22s.,  Wealthy  15s.  to  25s.,  Hubbardston  24s.  to  31s.  French 
embargo  raised,  Paul  B-aluad  12  passage  Violet  Paris,  asks  quotations  boxes  and 
barrels.    Can  place  large  orders.'' 

"  Liverpool,  October  4. — 2,000  Scotians  Wigmore,  Bolinghrolce.  Gravensteins, 
best  53s.  to  55s,,  others  45s,  to  51s.,  43s.  to  50s.,  39s.  to  41.,  32s.  to  38s.,;  Blenheims 
59s.  to  67s.,  51s.  to  57s.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  Canadians  Canda  Mcintosh 
62s.  to  70s.,  Wealthy  70s.  to  7ls.,  57a,  Threes  59s,,  Gravensteins  60s.  to  70s.,  54s. 
York  Wealthies  60s.  to  62s." 

"  Manchester,  October  5. — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  Xov^; 
Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Bolingbroke.  Gravensteins  No.  l's  48b.  to  52s.;  slacks,  40s.  to 
43s.;  No.  2's,  39s.  to  43s.;  Domestic,  32s.  to  40s.;  Wolf  River,  No.  l's,  47s.  to  50s.; 
No.  2's,  42s.  to  44s. ;  Virginia  York  Imperials,  69s.  to  76a  New  York  Wealthies,  best 
coloured,  78s.  to  80s.,  good  60s.  to  70s.,  ordinary  48s.  to  50s." 

IRISH  FLAX  PRODUCERS  DESIROUS  OF  DISPOSING  OF  FLAX  IN  CANADA. 

His  Majesty's  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  intimates  that  certain  flax- 
producers  in  Ireland  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  likely  purchasers  in 
Canada  of  their  flax.  Information  regarding  the  interested  parties  may  be  obtained 
from  His  Majesty's  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  348  St.  James  street, 
Montreal. 

COMPETITION  IN  DOORS,  SKIRTINGS,  ETC.,  FROM  SWEDEN. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Belfast,  September  14,  1920. — Several  timber  merchants  here,  importing  both 
unmanufactured  and  manufactured  wood  products,  are  interested  in  procuring  doors, 
skirtings,  mouldings,  etc.,  from  Canada,  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  Dominion 
can  meet  Scandinavian  competition. 

One  leading  importer  has  furnished  me  with  quotations  received  within  the  past 
fortnight  from  a  large  Gothenburg  firm,  giving  the  figure  at  which  this  firm  will 
deliver  c.i.f.  Belfast  4-panel  doors  (deal  framing  glued  panels).    These  are: — 


2  ft.  6  in.  x  &  ft.  6  in.  x  1J  in.  Nominal,  moulded  1  side   20s.  4d.  net. 

2  ft.  6  in.  x  6>  ft.  6  in.  x  1|  in.  Nominal,  moulded  1  side   22s.  Id.  net. 

2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  1J  in.  Nominal,  moulded  2  sides   24s.  lOd.  net. 

2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in.  x  1^  in.  Nominal,  moulded  2  sides   26s.  7d.  net. 

2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in.  x  13  in.  Nominal,  moulded  2  sides   30s.  8d. 

2  ft.  10'  in.  x  6  ft.  10  in.  x  2  in.  Nominal,  moulded  2  sides   34s.  Sd. 


A  well-known  Swedish  manufacturer  has  issued  a  very  fine  catalogue — in  English, 
of  course — showing  the  designs  for  front  doors,  inside  doors,  fanlights,  casements, 
mouldings,  skirtings,  cornices,  hand-rails,  dadoes,  cappings,  etc.  Scores  of  designs 
are  shown  in  this  book,  and  each  design  is  numbered.  The  manufacturer  issuing 
the  booklet  is  ready  at  any  time  to  quote  on  any  particular  number  or  model.  So 
well  known  and  useful  is  this  catalogue  that  Belfast  merchants  state  that  Canadians 
desiring  to  do  business  in  these  lines  with  Ireland  could  make  good  use  of  it  until 
some  Canadian  company  or  companies  are  prepared  to  issue  a  catalogue  of  similar 
utility. 

A  copy  of  the  above-mentioned  catalogue  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  con- 
sulted on  reference  to  File  No.  T.C.-1-107. 
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AREA  UNDER  FIELD  CROPS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Tuvni    l\»M  MISSIONKU  A.  S  ri  AKT  Bucakney. 

R  .  September  L4,  19*20.    Ae  in  previous  years  the  burgomasters  have 

minarj  information  concerning  the  area  under  field  crops  in  1920,  in 
•  mparison  with  1919,  so  far  as  it  is  of  interest  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
\  thes<  statements  will  net  entirely  agree  with  the  definite  figures  given  later 


isv  be  assumed  thai  deviations  w  ill  he 

of  little  i mportance. 

Field  Crops. 

Area   under  Crops 

in  Hecta 

1920. 

1919. 

  55,583 

54,845 

Spring  wheat  (lnouding  Bpelt)  

  7,517 

11,098 

Rye  

  197,742 

196,188 

  1 4,206 

13,640 

  8.283 

10,060 

154,587 

7  9  QiO 
l  ,oov 

A  A  O  CKO 

A  ah  7  r.  7 

41,032 

32,352 

  58,590 

73,384 

Winter  rape  seed  

  4/571 

6,797 

Brown  mustard  seed  

....    . .  677 

211 

  1,317 

393 

971 

609 

  1,332 

88 

Flax 

21  643 

S  56'0 

  394 

409 

Canary  seed  

  1,112 

2«60 

Other  industrial  plants 

3  303 

3,469 

Total 

3r>  320 

2(0,796 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  seeds   .  . 

  4,451 

5,388 

172,179 

  63,468 

49,538 

  33,458 

34,644 

  10,426 

9,753 

  2,074 

1,967 

700 

2,3'01 

2,293 

273.375 

  50,264 

50,18*5 

6,399 

  59,269 

56,584 

  89<0,456 

877,284 

1  hectare  =  2*47  acres. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  cultivated  area  in  Holland  exceeds 
that  of  1919  by  13,172  hectares.  The  important  extension  of  grain  growing,  which 
was  noticed  in  1919,  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  has  been  further  increased  by 
1,000  hectares.  The  cultivation  of  flax,  sugar  beets  and  blue  maw  seed  has  been 
extended  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  comparison  with  1919  the  increase  for  flax  amounts 
to  13,088  hectares,  for  sugar  beets  to  13,930  hectares,  and  for  blue  maw  seed  to  1,244 
hectares.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  decrease  is  noticed  in  the  growing  of 
peas  and  beans  and  in  the  cultivation  of  winter  rape  seed. 
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REVIEW  OF  DUTCH  IMPORT  TRADE  FOR  JULY,  192C. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Rotterdam,  September  14,  1920. — In  comparison  with  June,  1'920,  the  value  of 
imports  for  July,  19'20,  shows  a  decrease  of  30-5  million  gulden  or  8-8  per  cent,  while 
the  value  of  exports  decreased  by  2-4  million  gulden.  The  total  trade  of  Holland  for 
July  was  32-9  million  gulden  lower  or  6-3  per  cent,  but  the  import  balance  fell  from 
166  to  138  million  gulden,  being  a  difference  of  17  per  cent. 

Total, 

July,  1920.        June,  1920.    Jan. -July,  1920. 

Gulden.  Gulden.  Gulden. 

Total  imports   314,861,366        345,402,373  1,840,085,509 

Total- exports.  .   177,114,160        179,478,445  943,918,839 

Excess  imports   137,747,206        165,923,928  896,166,670 

Not  including  coin  and  bullion. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  lower 
imports  of  grains,  peanuts,  copra,  yarns,  dry  goods  and  clothing.  The  great  increase 
in  the  quantities  imported,  amounting  to  87  million  kilogrammes,  was  caused  by  the 
larger  arrivals  of  bulky  goods,  such  as  iron  ore,  pyrites,  trass,  cement,  potash  fertilizers 
(about  70  million  kg.),  pine,  fir  and  spruce,  railway  ties,  teak-wood  (about  32  million 
kg.)  cheap  manufactures  and  bricks  (about  '26  million  kg.). 

DETAILED  IMPORTS. 

As  in  June  the  imports  of  wheat  were  lower:  June,  58- 6  million  kg.;  July,  28-9 
million  kg.  Wheat  flour  decreased  by  3-6  million  kg.  The  arrivals  of  maize  fell 
from  26-3  to  20-8  million  kg.  The  import  of  rye  was  5  million  and  of  barley 
1-8  million  kg.  more,  1-4  million  kg.  more  of  linseed  arrived. 

Iron  ore  shows  an  increase  of  2-9  million  kg.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
during  July  13-5  million  kg.  of  pyrites  were  imported,  the  total  quantity  for  January 
to  July  amounts  to  23-4  million  kg.  against  6  million  kg.  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919.    The  import  of  zinc  ore  declined. 

The  arrivals  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  were  16 •  3»  million  kg.  less  than  in  June. 

Lime  and  cement  decreased  by  21  million  kg.,  trass  increased  by  1-5  million  kg. 

The  imports  of  fertilizers  show  a  great  difference  between  June  and!  July. 
Saltpetre  10  million  kg.  against  12-2  million  kg.,  kainite  and  carnallite  16- 2  million 
kg.  against  3  million  kg.,  potash  salts  25  million  kg.  against  4-8  million  kg.,  thomas- 
phosphates  19-6  million  kg.  against  24  million  kg.  in  June.  Raw  phosphates  rose 
from  4-8  million  kg.  to  27-4  million  kg.,  making  the  total  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1920,  48-6  million  against  29-2  million  kg.  during  the  whole  year  1919. 

Petroleum  shows  a  decrease  of  3-3  million  kg.,  benzine  of  6-6  million  kg.  Gas 
oil  increased  by  1-3  million  kg.,  mineral  lubricating  oils  iby  l-'2  million  kg.,  petroleum 
distillation  products  including  liquid  fuel  by  8-4  million  kg. 

Shipbuilding  timber  and  carpenter's  wood!  were  again  imported  in  appreciable 
quantities,  1341  million  kg.  against  111  million  kg.  in  June;  especially  the  import 
of  pine  wood  was  considerably  higher — 125  million  kg.  against  104-6  million  kg.  Of 
a  total  of  94  -5  million  kg.  of  sawn  pine  wood,  43-8  million  kg.  came  from  Finland, 
while  Germany  and  .Sweden  exported  to  Holland  23-5  and  23-S  million  kg.  respectively. 
The  import  figure  of  teak-wood  reached  2-5  million  kg.  against  0-8  million  kg.  in  June. 
Sawn  mahogany  decreased  by  11  million  kg. 

Pulp-wood  imports  show  an  increase  of  6-5  million  kg.,  which  must  he  credited 
to  Finland  only.  Arrivals  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  were  1  million  kg.  greater; 
chemical  wood-pulp,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  by  2-4  million  kg. 
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I  lw  import  oi  yarns  ilem-ased  l>\  2  million  guidon;  silk,  cotton  and  woollen 
i:*».»tU  >h.»w  a  tailing  off  of  more  than  6  million  gulden;  outer  garments  and  under- 
wear ileelineil  both  b>  1  million  gulden. 

The  value  ot  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  rose  very  little;  that  of 
manufactured  tobacco  fell  from  3*2  million  gulden  to  2-6  million  gulden,  amongst 
winch  cigarettes  from  o  l  to  2-1  million  gulden. 

The  number  of  imi>ort ed  automobiles  decreased  from  772  in  June  to  '558'  in  July: 

 h't.'rcyoles  wire  reci'ived  against  1,7:1s  in  dune.    'The,  number  of  bicycles  shows 

only  a  small  ditTerenoo.  12,f>50  airainst  12.7HJ  in  dune.  Accordingly  the  import  of 
tires  was  lower:  ever  4)6,000  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  automobiles,  motorcycles  and 
ea  Leas  than  in  dune,  the  total  number  imported  being  173,GI3i9. 


IMPORTS  INTO  HOLLAND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Trad.-  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Brussels,  sends  the  following  staeistics 
under  date  September  14,  1920: — 

i      i    '  Mill.  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  HOLLAND  FOR  1919  AND 
BEVEN   MONTHS  01    1920,  SHOWING  NORTH  AMERICA'S  SHARE  IN  THE  TOTALS. 


Earthenware,  China,  Pottery,  Bricks  and  other  Artificial  Stone. 


From  United  States  and  Canada.   From  all  Countries. 

Total  Fiscal    Jan. -July,   Total  Fiscal  Jan.-July, 


Plates  and  other  material  for  floors, 
walls,  ceilings  and  roofs,  made  of 
plaster,  wood-wool,  sawdust,  as- 
bestos, magnesite.  peat  and  simi- 
lar materials  


Year  1919.  1920. 
Weight  in  kg. 


139,168 


184,159 


Year  1919.  192'0. 
Weight  in  kg. 


1,428,132 


2,353,528 


Paper. 

Asphalt  roofing  paper   -61,901  116,037  1,912,191  1,492,266 

Wall-paper   31,'074    1,9  39, 86  9  3,5>04,409 

Paper  and  cardboard,  n.o.p   84,675  128,675  2,956,278  4, 495, 843 

Printed  matter — engravings,  litho- 
graphs, blueprints,  photographs, 
and   other  prints    and  pictures, 

not  framed   3,062                                   69,426  162,296 


Food,  Drink,  Tobacco  and  Food  Luxuries  not  Specified  in  Groups  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI. 

Cocoa    powder    prepared  without 

sugar   277,096            23,4-03  644,58<0  1'0'0,9'55 

Coffee,  not  roasted   654,683    12,854,810  — 

Coffee,  n.o.p.,  and  waste  of  coffee  91,165    346,175  190,570 

Java  and  other  East  India  tea.  .   ..  599,361    22,459,207  5,079/556 

Cinnamon   86,140    789,489  139,597 

Pepper,  white  and  black   41,556    1,864,619  202,615 

Refined    white    sugar    and  sugar, 

n.o.p   96,<041              3,174  104,107  15,571 

Grape  sugar  or  glucose — 

.Solid   24,706    45,M)'0  10,118 

Liquid   1,060,307           566,570  1,558, 450  877,795 

Molasses    from    cane-sugar,  syrup 
and    other    liquids  containing 
sugar,  n.op.,  testing — 
Not    more   than    68    degrees  by 

polariscope   276,035  123,980  307,439 

More  than  68  degrees   227,632    707,650 

American  tobacco  in  leaves — 

S<-edleaf   5,601,999           979,794  5,666,111  987,614 

Marvland   5,084,142           872,907  5,114,-638  858,396 

Kentucky   6,875,726        2,536,028  6,969.917  2,560,198 
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Food,  Drink,  Tobacco  and  Food  Luxuries  not  Specified  in  Groups  I,  II, 

IV,  and  VI. — Concluded. 

From  United  States  and  Canada.   From  all  Countries. 

Total  Fiscal    Jan. -July,   Total  Fiscal    Jan. -July, 
Year  1919.  1920.         Year  1919.  1920. 

Weight  in  kg.  Weight  in  kg. 

American  tobacco  in  leaves — Con. 


6,895,316 

1,975,017 

8,078,533* 

2, '05  3, 50  5 

245^352 

470,909 

108,134 

367,447 

52,732 

9,857,058 

1,049,216 

69,102 

2,480,980 

285,472 

N  o  p 

884,501 

77,348 

5,441,581 

238,170 

TaKq  nr*r\  in  lpa  vp*<    n  o  n   

33,448 

25,870 

186,792 

123,895 

Other 

681,69*0 

8,974 

3,404,088 

75<0,18'0 

Tnhapnn         n  n  m  a  mi  fa  ntn  r*PfI  cifpm^ 
1  U  UctLLU,         UIlIIlctIlUl.clL.Ll.llcv-if  oLCiiiiJ 

a  r~i.r\  wt  a  ^if  c±  o*f  t  n  V*  3  p  r*  n 

1,207,236 

62,417 

2,557,020 

2 10,388 

Tobacco,  manufactured — 

Cut 

79,475 

17,074 

215,905 

•60,542 

2,'S2I9 

6,730 

610,591 

123,578 

50'8',&53 

396,927 

3,414,620 

2,164,129 

Methylated  spirit,  raw  and  rectified. 

1,859,635 

810,035 

2,871,233 

1,374,74'5 

4,998 

15,245 

6,435 

Spirits  and  methylated  spirits  exempt 

67,S4'8 

1, 152,052 

108,309 

2,849,026 

Articles  of  food  prepared  for  imme- 

diate   use,    or   in   boxes,  tins, 

bottles  and  similar  small  pack- 

ing— 

Meat  of  all  kinds,  and  sausages .  . 

353,904 

137.482 

762,196 

287,357 

Fish  and  shell-fish  (not  herring)  . 

236,022 

136,605 

1,356,458 

6<80,032 

89,898 

181, 402 

11 1,003 

Articles  of  food  and  food  luxuries, 

9  41,809 

245,648 

1,519,149 

7'66,621 

Note. — The  customs  statistics  of  Holland  do  not  give  Canadian  imports  separately 
from  those  of  the  United  (States. 

TRADE  NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 
Lumber  Quotations. 

Auckland,  August  25,  1920. — Since  the  last  report  from  this  office,  certain  lumber 
quotations  have  been  received  from  British  Columbia  from  a  number  of  sources. 

Some  of  these  quotations  were  too  high  and  the  business  was  lost.  In  some 
instances  the  quotations  were  favourable  and  business  has  resulted.  With  respect  to 
large  quantities  of  timber,  such  as  deck  cargoes,  it  is  impossible  to  sell  the  timber 
here  even  at  favourable  quotations,  unless  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  Service  will  go  direct  to  New  Zealand  to  discharge.  The  sending 
of  these  Canadian  Government  ships  to  Australia  before  calling  at  New  Zealand  simply 
means  that  there  will  be  no  patronage  whatever  from  the  New  Zealand  importer.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  New  Zealand  importers  will  wait  four  or  five  months 
for  their  goods  when  they  have  to  pay  for  them  on  the  presentation  of  the  documents, 
within  forty  days. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  these  steamers  entered  the  service  that  there  would  be 
direct  delivery  of  goods  with  New  Zealand,  and  if  this  can  be  arranged  there  will  be 
a  volume  of  business  which  can  be  easily  secured,  providing  prompt  delivery  is 
arranged. 

Specifications  for  Post  and  Telegraph  Department. 

The  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  at  my  request  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  specifications  according  to  the  list  enclosed,  so  that  when  tenders  are  asked 
for,  I  shall  be  able  to  cable  the  Depart  men  1  :is  per  the  following  example:— 

Specification  No.  2,  10,000  bolts,  tenders  close-  or 

Specification  27,200  tons  galvanized  iron  wire. 

Tenders  close  
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cations  being  on  fide  in  the  Department  will  he  available  to  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  within  a  few  Ihhiin  after  the  Now  Zealand  Government  has  invited 
tenders.  It  would  he  imi>ossiblo  to  cable  the  particulars  of  the  specifications,  but  as 
they  arc  on  a  standard  l»a>is,  governed  by  a  number,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  specification  Dumber,  and  turn  up  the  specification,  and  any  proposed  tenderers 
will  have  the  fullest  particulars  before  them  at  once; 

1  d  it  \  <  r.\  difficult  to  secure  specifications  and  send  them  to  Canada  in  time 
for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  bid,  when  he  has  to  wait  for  the  particulars  included 
in  the  specifications,  but  by  placing  these  on  file  in  the  Department  it  only  needs  a 
.  abli  Erom  me  tor  the  manufacturer  to  examine  these  specifications  and  put  in  his  bid. 

referring  to  the  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  for  the  six  months 
ended  80th  June,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  most  satisfactory  increase  of  $1,546,- 
ii  1    ver  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

In  this  particular  instance  this  increase  is  not  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in 
thi  re  has  riot  been  such  an  increase  within  the  last  six  months  as  would 
the  total  figures  indicating  increase  in  business.    Therefore  it  may  be 
that  the  business  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  for  the  first  six  months  has 
ased  i"  the  extent  of  one  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Method  of  Selling  Goods. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  upon  which  quotations  for  Canadian  goods  have 
made,  with  the  condition  that  payment  be  made  at  the  American  rate  of  exchange. 
-  method  should  he  discouraged.    It  does  not  appeal  to  an  Imperialistic  Britisher 
\      Zealand  to  buy  Canadian  goods  and  pay  for  them  in  American  funds. 
1    is  difficult   for  the  importer  here  to  comprehend  why  he  should  buy  British 
ireign  rate  of  exchange.    It  is  suggested  to  the  manufacturers  and 
ters    t  ( 'anada  that  they  make  their  quotations  at  the  Canadian  rate  of  exchange 
and  that  their  agents  he  not  permitted  to  quote  at  any  other  rate  of  exchange.  The 
ften  is  that  business  which  would  otherwise  go  to  Canada  finds  its  way  into 
channels.    An  average  importer  in  New  Zealand,  desiring  to  buy  British  goods 
( lanada,  would  not  understand  why  he  should  be  asked  to  pay  a  foreign  rate  of 
•  xchange  with  which  Canada  is  not  concerned. 


POWER  ALCOHOL:  NEW  SOURCES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  "pinion  gathers  force  that  there  are  ample  sources  of  the  raw  materials  of 
iwei  alcohol  available  in  region.--  where  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
ang1  machinery  required  and  of  the  product  to  the  consuming  centres 
are  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  areas  which  have  been  marked  out  as  ideal  raw 
material  producers. 

U  is  reported  that  in  the  Pacific  islands  alone,  maize,  cassava  and  sugar  cane 
could  be  grown  and  utilized  to  an  extent  which  should  produce  50,000,000  gallons  a 
•  ar,  and  it  is  -uggested  that  the  world  demands  could  be  filled  by  the  raw  material 
available  within  certain  Empire  areas.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  industrial 
alcohol  from  the  crops  named  indicate  that  6d.  per  gallon  is  a  figure  which  could  be 
realized,  and  the  process  of  distillation  should  be  associated  with  the  recovery  of 
valuable  by-products.  Even  when  the  cost  of  overseas  transport  to  Great  Britain  is 
added  to  the  production  cost,  it  is  assumed  that  the  fuel  could  be  placed  on  the  home 
marker  at  prices  which  would  compare  favourably  with  the  cost  of  petrol. 
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REVIVAL  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Langlois,  Agent  General  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Brussels, 
Belgium,  has  furnished  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  the  following  information  regarding 
the  revival  of  industries  in  Belgium: — 

Coal  Industry. — The  coal  industry  has  practically  resumed  its  former  prosperity ; 
in  1913  the  average  monthly  production  was  1,910,710  tons;  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  it  has  been  1,839,476  tons. 

Metallurgical  Industry. — The  metallurgical  industry  had  54  blast  furnaces  in 
operation  in  Belgium  in  1914 ;  51  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  10  of  them  had  already  been  put  in  working 
condition,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  last  6  others  had  been  completely  reconstructed, 
two  others  were  very  near  completion  and  completed  since. 

During  June  last,  the  production  of  cast-iron  had  reached  100,967  tons,  or  49 
per  cent  of  that  of  1913.  Finished  iron  production  had  reached  in  May  17,337  tons, 
cr  68  per  cent  of  pre-war  production.  Steel  (ingots)  reached  in  June  112,922  tons,  oi 
55  per  cent  of  1913  ;  steel  (finished)  94,894  tons  or  61  per  cent  of  1913;  zinc  (rough) 
7,250  tons  or  43  per  cent  of  1913. 

Glass  Industry. — Up  to  the  1st  of  June  last,  the  monthly  output  of  sheet  glass 
has  been  2,800,000  square  metres.  During  same  period  the  exportation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  glass  was  as  follows:  Plate  glass,  13,169,000  kg.;  sheet  glass,  over  78,000,000 
kg.;  glass  bottles,  over  8,700,000  kg.;  and  drinking  glasses,  about  9,000,000  kg.  The 
total  export  business  for  1913  amounted  to  more  than  290  million  kg. 

Diamond-cutting  Industry. — This  industry  since  the  armistice  has  come  back 
to  its  former  prosperity.  There  are  about  1,240  workmen  employed  as  diamond  cutters 
in  Antwerp.  During  the  four  first  months  of  this  year  6,609,306  francs  'worth  of 
rough  diamonds  were  imported  and  7,563,899  francs  worth  of  cut  diamonds  were 
exported.  But  since  that  time  the  cutting  industry  has  become  Completely  paralyzed 
in  Antwerp  as  well  as  in  France,  Holland  and  America.  Diamond  cutters  have  ceased 
working  everywhere  on  account  of  lack  of  demand  for  stones  on  any  market  in  the 
world. 

Foodstuffs. — In  1913  the  monthly  average  of  sugar  production  in  Belgium  had 
been  9,206,967  kg.,  while  the  latest  official  statistics  are  showing,  for  the  five  first 
months  of  this  year  an  average  of  11,980,713  kg.  Prospects  this  year  are  very  good 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  production  for  1920  will  bo  more  than  160,000  tons  on 
account  of  a  large  increase  in  the  sugar-beet  cultivation  which  amounts  to  40  per  cent. 

The  brewing  and  malting  industries  are  recovering  slowly  on  account  of  great 
slackness  in  barley  importation,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  excessive 
importation  of  malt. 

The  alcohol  production  which  was  in  1914  447,726  hectolitres  at  50/0  has  been 
only  98,253  hectolitres  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  May  this  year. 

Luxury  Industries. — In  the  corset  industry,  the  pre-war  output  in  Belgium  was 
valued  at  8  million  francs  in  one  year,  of  which  four-sevenths  was  exported.  Actually 
there  are  manufactured  120,000  corsets  monthly,  which  represents  a  value  of  2,300,000 
francs. 

The  glove  industry  is  recovering  rapidly.  The  monthly  production  is  calculated 
to  be  9,650  dozen  of  pairs  of  gloves  at  the  present  time. 

The  morocco  leather  and  travelling  articles  industry  has  completely  recovered  its 
pre-war  activity.  It  is  actually  producing  monthly  to  the  value  of  2,300,000  francs 
of  morocco  leather  goods  and  90,000  francs  of  travelling  articles. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Tuum:  Commissions  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
XII, 
Market  Reports. 

I       e  Ejections  which  follow  on  market  conditions  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
.  -  a  general  outline  the  various  categories  into  which  Greek  import  trade  is 
divided  in  the  Government  returns,  taking  those  items  which  seem  to  be  of  greater 
interest  to  Canadian-  and  adding  notes  on  the  countries  of  origin,  general  require* 
nirnts  and  trading  conditions. 

It  lias  l>eon  found  necessary  to  take  the  year  191-1  as  the  basis  of  comparison  as 
-  the  onlv  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  are  given  in  the  official  trade  returns 
f.-r  both  Old  and  New  Greece. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  value  of  the  total  importations  into  Old  Greece  of  live  stock  for  the  year 
L913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1914,  was  as  follows: — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   12,781,915 

for  1914  into  Old  Greece   2,178,341 

for  1914-  into  New  Greece   5,064,688 

Total  for  1914   7,243,029 

Horses. 

Quantity  (No.).  Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece..  .  -   7,865  5,112,2150 

for  1914  into  Old  Greece   l,232i  800,800 

for  1914  into  New  Greece   92:5  6'01,25iO 

Total  for  1914    2,157  1,402;050 

Riuseia,  Austria  and  Serbia  were  the  principal  sellers  of  horses  to  Greece  in  normal 

times. 

Cattle. 

Quantity  (No.).    Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913   into  Old   Greece   17,330      •  3,455,375 

for  1914  into  Old  Greece   417  103i,605 

for  1914-  into  New  Greece   1,525  266,295 

Total  for  1914    1,942  369,900 

R  issia,  Turkey  and  Serbia  were  the  leading  sources  of  supply. 

Sheep. 

Quantity  (No.).    Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   107.704  1,723,264 

for  1914  into  Old  Greece   60,495  962,920 

for  1914  into  New  Greece   207,447  3,734,048 

Total  for  1914   267,942  4,696,966 

For  sheep  Greece  drew  upon  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and  Russia 
in  the  order  named. 
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Pigs  and  Hogs. 

Quantity  (No.)-    Value  (dr.). 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   928  46,172 


for  1914  into  Old  Greece   1,706  20,548 

for  1914  into  New  Greece   2,763  48,727 


Total  for  1914   4,469  69,275 

Bulgaria  and  Russia  were  the  contributing  countries. 


CANADIAN  LIVE  STOCK  FOR  GREECE. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  writer  was  informed  that  Canadian  cattle  and  horses  for  breeding  purposes  were 
now  being  imported  on  a  small  scale  on  account  of  the  Government  and  the  Secretary 
was'  inclined  to  believe  that  Canadian  live  stock  would  find  an  enlarging  market  in 
Greece. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  animal  products 
into  Old  Greece  for  the  year  1913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1914 : — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   5,294,676 

for  1914  into  Old  Greece   3,956,419 

for  1914  into  New  Greece   5,750.070 

Total  for  1914   8,706,489 


Canned,  Preserved  and  Smoked  Meats. 

Quantity  (lb.).  Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   40,474  102,795 

1914  into  Old  Greece   62,56'0  161, 740 

1914  into  New  Greece   4!5'5,408  1,379,454 

Total  for  1914   517,968  1,541,194 


Great  Britain  (supplying  about  a  third)  followed  closely  by  France  was  the 
principal  source  of  origin  for  the  products  classified  under  this  heading,  which  includes 
smoked  tongues,  meat  extract,  smoked  sausages,  hams  and  bacons  and  canned  meats. 
Italy  and  Germany  also  made  shipments,  and  larger  than  those  from  Holland  and 
Austria,  the  other  competing  countries. 

The  best  known  canned  and  potted  meats  come  from  England  at  present,  and  as 
grocery  stores  in  the  larger  cities  keep  considerable  stocks  of  these  on  hand,  it  should 
be  worth  while  for  Canadian  exporters  to  investigate  more  minutely  this  particular 
market. 

Cheese. 

Quantity  (lb.).  Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   221,4<04  3 5 5 . s  2 s 

1914  into  Old  Greece   143,928  231,313 

1914  into  New  Greece   404,350  649,849 

Total  for  1914    548,278  ss  1.162 


The  largest  quantities  of  cheese  imported  into  Greece  arrived  from  France,  Italy. 
Switzerland  find  Holland. 
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Quantity  (tons).    Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   21  70,335 

into  Old  Greece   19  61,681 

ll'H  into  Now  Grooiv   24  86,810 

Total  for  191  1    43  148,491 

Italy  ami  England  each,  supplied  about  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  imported 
ami  Germany  about  one-fifth.  Smaller  parcels  were  shipped  direct  from  Russia  and 
I>enmark.  Normally  Greece  iinporUs  relatively  little  cow's  butter  as  the  people  prefer 
olive  and  sheep's  butter  for  cooking.  During  the  war,  through  the  necessity  of 
feeding  the  allied  soldiers  in  Greece  and  on  account  of  much  speculation  in  foodstuffs, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  import  various  oleaginous  products  to  substitute  the  country's 
decreasing  supplies  of  olive  oil  and  native  butter,  which  are  the  best  liked  fatty  foods 
for  cuisine  purposes. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

Dry  (salted  and  unsalted). 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   913  1,372,780 

1914  into  Old  Greece   643  965,060 

*  1914  into  New  Greece   844  1,387,332 

Total  for  1914    1,487  2,352,392 


France,  America,  and  Egypt  were  the  declared  countries  of  derivation. 

Wet 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,673  1,315,136 

1914  into  Old  Greece   1,2,94  1,098,1'5'5 

1914  into  New  Greece   209  194,319 

Total  for  1914   1,5'03  1,292,474 

The  hides  coming  under  the  heading  of  this  second  category  were  mostly  imported 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  England  as  re-exported  commodities.  With  the 
ace»-i>ion  of  the  new  provinces,  where  the  tanning  was  especially  flourishing,  the  demand 
for  raw  hides  has  somewhat  increased.  During  the  war,  with  restricted  exports  from 
the  usual  producing  centre,  Greece  was  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent  upon  Egypt 
f  r  supplies.  These,  however,  are  only  suitable  for  the  coarser  quality  of  leather  worn 
by  the  working  classes.  Indian  (Rangoon)  hides  were  also  in  pre-war  days  known  in 
'  <   •     -  were  also  those  from  Java  and  China. 

FISH  PRODUCTS. 

The  table  subjoined  shows  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  fish  products  into 
Old  Greece  for  the  year  1913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1914:— 

Dr 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   9,250,0104 

1914  into  Old  Greece   8, 86*5,092. 

1914  into  New  Greece   2,396,023 


Total  for  1914 


11.261,115 
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THE  FISHERIES. 

Fish  Salted  or  in  Brine. 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,043  1,788,753 

for  1914  into  Old  Greece   982'  1,,6'84,22« 

for  1914  into  New  Greece   238  443,417 

Total  for  1914   1,226  2,127,645 


Herrings. 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Greece  (Old)   1,238  1,238,469 

for  1914   into  Greece    (Old)   1,542  1,542>,833 

for  1914  into  New  Greece   180  218,864 

Total  for  1914   1,722  1,761,697 


Before  the  war  Great  Britain  held  the  Greek  market  in  smoked  herrings,  and 
of  the  3,444,000  pounds  imported  in  1914  some  3',074,733  pounds  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  United  States  was  shipping  herrings  to  Greece  during  the  war,  and 
a  very  good  trade  was  established.  Norway  also  is  a  small  supplier  of  this  product 
in  Greece  and  in  1912  sent  forward  3,300  pounds  of  smoked  "  spring  "  herrings,  4,400 
pounds  of  smoked  North  Sea  herring,  and  46,200  pounds  of  smoked  large  herring. 

Tinned  Fish. 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   39  127,126 

1914  into  Old  Greece   61  197,676 

1914  into  New  Greece   35  116,361 

Total  for  1914    96  314,037 


Tinned  salmon — for  the  most  part  "  pink  "  salmon  in  the  ordinary  tall  tin — is  to 
be  had  in  the  large  grocery  shops  of  Athens  and  commands  a  somewhat  limited  sale. 
American  brands  are  the  best  known,  but  more  recently  a  Japanese  labelled  tin  has 
been  on  the  market,  although  it  is  believed  the  fish  itself  is  of  American  origin. 
Canadian  red  salmon,  according  to  importers,  would  doubtless  find  a  Greek  demand 
(at  a  convenient  price). 

While  the  writer  was  in  Greece  a  small  shipment  of  tinned  chicken  haddie  arrived 
from  Canada  on  account  of  the  Government  and  the  functionary  charged  with  its 
inspection  claimed  that  it  was  even  better  than  the  samples  submitted.  Its  intro- 
duction among  the  soldiers  should  be  followed  up  and  other  similar  lines  introduced 
and  advertised. 

The  most  widely  used  canned  fish  in  Greece  is  the  sardine  imported  from  Norway 
and  France.    Canned  lobster  and  crayfish  sell  in  small  quantities. 

Codfish. 

Quantity  (tons)    Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   6.243  3.344,653 

1914  into  Old  Greece   6.200  3.321.5S3 

1914  into  New  Greece   306  196,947 

Imports  for  1914   6.506  3.5 IS. 5 3  0 
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The  chief  quality  of  codtUh  ronsunu'd  in  (iroece  is  what  is  called  the  Labrador 
-  ft  cure.   This  oure  is  consumed  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  also  at  the  Piraeus  and  in 
tse,  but  the  Piraeus  and  northern  Greece  also  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
:  h  which  is  cured  with  alum,  and  which  gives  the  fish  a  white  colour  even 

t  is  not  considered  to  add  to  its  keeping  power.  This  whiteness,  coupled  with 
ad  I  ti  inal  tacts  thai  the  French  leave  the  dark  skin  on  at  the  sides  after  cutting, 
I   ,    ::  care  that  no  Bait  is  Left  on  the  fish  when  dried,  and  that  the  backbone  is  cut 
in  two  and  only  the  tail-end  part  left  on  the  fish,  gives  sometimes  a  preference  to 
the  French  cure. 

In  L914,  of  the  total  importation  of  L3,012,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  dried  fish, 
3,763,160  pounds  were  imported  from  (Ireat  Britain  and  3,609,480  pounds  from  France. 
Shipments  from  the  United  States  only  amounted  to  19,980  pounds.    It  is  evident 
that  the  French  codfish  baled  and  shipped  from  Marseilles  was  normally 
\  real  competitor  of  the  Labrador  codfish  arriving  in  bulk  by  steamer  or  sailing 
vessel  direct  from  St.  John's  or  from  Liverpool  in  barrels. 

The  Canadian  Government  trade  returns  show  no  cargoes  of  codfish  for  Greece 
during  the  past  six  years,  but  as  considerable  quantities  are  consumed  annually  in 
1  -  the  product  is  eaten  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  as  the  Labrador  fish 

enjoys  such  an  excellent  reputation  in  Greece,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  Canadian 
export  ra  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Greek  market,  and,  provided  the  Labrador  cure  is 
d  quality,  medium  sized,  Light  in  colour  and  well  washed,  dried  and  salted, 
ia  no  question  as  to  its  retaining  its  hold  over  French  competition.  Codfish 
from  the  fishing  grounds  of  Gloucester,  U.S.A.,  has  been  more  recently  introduced 
into  Greece,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  competitor  to  Labrador  shipments  in  the 
future. 

"The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  codfish  from  Canada,"  write  the  largest  codfish 
rters  in  Greece,  "is  the  question  of  transport,  and  shipments  via  New  York  are 
ai  ything  but  satisfactory.    In  fact,  a  steamer  has  just  arrived  from  New  York  with 
0  quintals,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  stinking.    May  we  suggest  in  the  interests 
(  anadian-Greek  trade  a  direct  line  of  sailing  vessels  and/or  steamers  from  Canada 
to  Greece." 

Sardines  in  Barrels. 

In  1913  some  10  tons  and  in  1914  some  31  tons  of  salted  sardines  in  kegs  were 
imported.    These  are  consumed  among  the  poorer  and  working  classes. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  statistics  shown  hereunder  give  the  total  value  of  the  importations  into  Old 
Greece  for  the  year  1913  of  agricultural  products  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for 
the  year  1914:— 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   47,505,617 

1914  into  Old  Greece   47,33>6,<M)2 

1914  into  New  Greece   32,381,237 

Total  for  1914   79,717,239 

Wheat. 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   204,842  33,652,659 

1914  into  Old  Greece   198;5'59  35,4<57,'066 

1914  into  New  Greece   24,459  4,891,911 


Total  for  1914 


222,998 


40,348,977 
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In  1914,  66  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  importations  arrived  from  Russia,  26  per 
cent  from  the  United  States,  and  7  per  cent  from  Bulgaria.  Turkey,  Austria,  and 
Roumania  contributed  the  remainder. 

Although  Canadian  wheat  at  present  is  being  placed  in  Greece  in  very  consider- 
able quantities,  yet  this  business  as  now  carried  on  by  the  two  Governments  does  not 
guarantee  its  permanency.  One  of  the  largest  flour-mill  owners  in  Greece  told  the 
writer  that  his  mill  was  then  using  Canadian  wheat  entirely  and  found  it  pre- 
eminently suitable  to  the  market,  but  he  added,  "  Unless  Canada  can  ensure  regular 
shipments  in  normal  times,  by  a  direct  line  of  steamers,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  wheat  from  Black  Sea  ports.  Even  then  it  will  not  be  easy  to  quote 
competitive  freight  rates." 

Adequate  transportation  and  regulated  freight  rates  would  seem  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  maintaining  a  Canadian  wheat  trade  with  Greece. 

Other  Grains  and  Cereals. 

Quantity  (tons).  Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   10,54  6  1,205,421 

1914  into  Old  Greece   6,538  840,808 

1914  into  New  Greece   10,892  1,557,161 

Total  for  1914   17,43'G  2,397,969 


Russia  followed  by  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  and  Roumania  were  the  principal 
countries  of  supply. 

Wheat  Flour. 

Quantity  (tons).    Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,470  420,423 

1914  into  Old  Greece   7001  213,662 

1914  into  New  Greece   38,080  12,243,563 

Total  for  1914    38,780  12,457,225 


While  the  writer  was  in  Greece  he  found  that  Canadian  flour  was  meeting  with 
a  very  favourable  acceptance,  and  our  exporters  should  see  to  it  that  at  least  a  part 
of  this  normal  flour  trade  is  kept  from  competitors.  Russia,  Roumania,  and  the 
United  States  used  to  control  this  trade.  Freight  rates  again  will  largely  determine 
the  extent  of  Canadian  business,  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the 
milling  industry  in  Greece  is  not  unimportant. 

Canned  or  Preserved  Vegetables, 

Quantity  (lb.).   Value  (dr.). 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                          9,567  28,919 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                          5,7'06  14,266 

1914  into  New  Greece   372,274  1,063, 640 

Total  for  1914    377,980  1,077,9-06 


France  and  Germany  held  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in  tinned  or  preserved 
vegetables. 


1 068 
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Tea. 

Quantity  (lb.).   Value  (dr.). 

Imports  t"!   r.'lU  int..  Old  Greece   26,754  11'0,376 


I'JH  into  Old  Greece  

  29/59'6 

147,98'0 

L914  Into  New  Greece  

  27,221 

145,8'3'0 

al  for  1914  

.   .  .  56,817 

293,810 

I  :  i  tea  imports  of  Greece  in  pre-war  days  were  not  relatively  large,  but  its  con- 
sumption bas  been  increased  during  the  war,  owing  in  part  to  its  introduction  among 
the  army  and  its  popularity  therein.    The  market  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  from 

now  on. 

CANADIAN  TURKEYS  WANTED  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  MARKET  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Mr.  !.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  cables 
that  lie  has  been  asked  for  quotations  for  50,000  turkeys  from  Canada  for  the 
Manchester  market  tor  Christmas.  One  firm  desires  to  obtain  20,000  turkeys  and 
another  30.000. 

The  name-  of  the  firms  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  quoting  file  24619. 


TRADING  WITH  R0UMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
XIV. 

Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade. — Continued. 

HARDWARE. 

(  -  rmany  was  tin-  chief  source  of  supply  for  most  lines  of  miscellaneous  hardware 
i  -  ols,  bul  there  is  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  to  secure 
d  in  the  Roumanian  market.    'Stocks  are  depleted  and  will  require  to  be 
ed  as  — n  as  the  exchange  rate  becomes  favourable  again  for  business  in  these 
lines.    Importers  illustrate  what  is  required  by  showing  the  pre-war  catalogues  of 
y  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  offering  a  great  variety  of  all  kinds 
uilders'  hardware,  bathroom  fittings,  kitchen  utensils,  enamelled  ware,  aluminium 
-  and  cutlery.    The  builders'  hardware  required  includes  hinges,  locks,  door 
■-hecks,  desk  and  drawer  knobs  and  window  fittings.    Houses  in  Bucharest  and  other 
cities   are  built  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner,  but  European  practices  are  followed; 
thus  windows  are  never  of  the  American  sash  type  but  open  inwards  and  are  secured 
by  metal  rods  running  up  and  down  and  worked  by  a  knob,  which  pushes  the  rods  into 
ets.    Bathroom  supplies  of  the  white  enamelled  type  and  modern  plumbers'  fittings 
are  now  becoming  general  in  the  Roumanian  towns  and  require  importations  from 
abroad. 

Germany  and  Austria  formerly  enjoyed  a  large  trade  with  Roumania  in  all  kinds 
of  kitchen  utensils,  but  especially  enamelled  ware  and  aluminium  ware.  Cooking 

sila  should  all  be  of  broad  surface,  since  wood  is  the  chief  fuel  used.  Lamps  and 
lanterns,  and  food  choppers  are  also  lines  imported  for  household  use. 

TOOLS. 

There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to  supply  various  kinds  of 
tools  to  Roumania.  Cross-cut  saws  are  used  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  business  is 
in  handsaws  and  hacksaw  blades.    Emery  wheels  and  other  abrasives  and  small  tools 
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generally,  such  as  files,  twist  drills,  reamers,  taps  and  dies,  vices,  etc.,  are  similar  in 
pattern  to  those  used  in  Canada  and  with  the  revival  of  building  and  manufacturing 
large  quantities  will  be  required.  AustriaJHungary  and  'Germany  supplied  nearly 
all  of  the  axes  imported  into  Roumania  before  the  war,  the  value  of  the  total  import 
in  1913  being  $78,200.  The  same  countries  also  shipped  the  bulk  of  the  hammers, 
picks,  shovels,  and  spades  imported.  In  all  these  lines  the  products  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  suit  the  requirements  of  the  market,  provided  prices  and  terms 
of  payment  are  satisfactory. 

NAILS,  WIRE,  ETC. 

The  Roumanian  factories  supplied  most  of  the  nails,  wire,  screws,  bolts  and  nuts, 
horseshoe  nails  required  before  the  war,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage 
in  all  these  lines  and  quotations  are  asked  for  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

GALVANIZED  IRON  SHEETS. 

Galvanized  iron  sheets  are  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  buildings  and  houses 
throughout  Roumania  and  Great  Britain  has  done  a  large  trade  in  the  line.  The 
total  import  in  1913  was  valued  at  $1,440,000.  Since  the  armistice  consignments  of 
galvanized  iron  sheets,  nails,  wire  and  screws  have  arrived  from  the  United  iStates. 

SAFES. 

During  their  occupation  of  the  country,  the  Germans  took  away  most  of  the  safes 
in  Roumania  and  destroyed  others,  so  that  there  is  now  a  great  demand  for  the  smaller 
sizes  of  safes,  especially  those  about  six  feet  in  height  or  less.  Great  (Britain  has 
sent  a  number  of  safes  since  the  armistice. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Rolled  iron  and  steel  and  castings  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  formed  one  of  the 
chief  lines  of  importation  from  Germany  before  the  war,  as  shown  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  report,  and  considerable  quantities  will  be  required  as  soon  as  importation  into 
Roumania  will  again  be  possible  on  a  large  scale. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  TRUCKS. 

The  use  of  motor  cars  has  greatly  increased  in  Roumania  since  the  war,  but 
import  restrictions  now  limit  the  business  in  pleasure  motor  cars.  Motor  trucks  have 
been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  transport  crisis  and  many  new  trucks 
have  been  imported.  Owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  roads,  a  three-ton  truck  is 
found  the  most  practicable  for  this  purpose.  Canadian  firms  have  a  good  opportunity 
for  business  with  Roumania  in  the  large  amout  of  accessories  of  all  kinds  required  for 
motor  cars  and  trucks  in  the  country. 

READY-MADE  HOUSES  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  housing  accommodation  throughout  Roumania,  there 
is  an  excellent  opening  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  ready-made  or  demountable 
houses.  Companies  have  been  formed  for  supplying  the  equipment  and  materials 
required  for  the  reconstruction  of  tin'  country  and  these  firms  have  inquired  for 
quotations  and  other  particulars  regarding  Canadian  construction  materials  of  all 
kinds  cut  and  expressed  themselves  particularly  interested  in  the  question  of  purchasing 
ready-made  houses  from  Canada.  Concrete  mixers,  steam  shovels,  conveyors,  stone 
crushers  and  other  appliances  are  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  reconstruction 
work  in  Roumania. 
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risis  renders  the  purchase  of  locomotives  and  fittings  for  the 
R  \   of  argenl  necessity.    An  order  for  50  locomotives  has  .been  placed 

with  •  Bi  (Twin  Locomotive  Company  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  Skoda  works  in| 
I        •  S     .  kia  have  received  an  order  for  so  new  and  for  repairing  500  old  loco-. 

two  years'  time.    Many  Locomotives  are  being  repaired  in  Roumania,  and 
for  this  purpose  locomotive  fittings  of  various  kinds  are  required,  but  especially  copper 
si  -  for  converting  coal-burning  locomotives  into  oil  users.  Particulars, 
fie  a  1  ions  of  the  locomotives  and  lit  tings  required  and  the  conditions  of! 
i  :.  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  'Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
ed  !'\  interested  Canadian  linns  on  application,  (refer  file  No.  22852).  . 


TRAMWAY  EQUIPMENT. 

I  n  organization  of  the  Bucharesl  tramway  presents  an  opening  for 'Canadian 
nufacturers  to  supply  a  -hare  of  the  equipment  and  materials  which  will  be  required. 


Present  Tramway  Ficilities  Available  at  Bucharest. 

is  a  semi-municipal  undertaking,  but  the  service  is  bady  disorganized  and 
unable  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  traffic.    A  large  quantity  of  new  cars,  steel 
d  wire  and  electrical  apparatus  will  be  required  in  order  to  bring  the 
-•  up  to  efficient  operating  capacity.    Tenders  are  now  being  called  for  the 
1.5,309  tons  of  steel  rails  and  other  materials  for  the  tramway,  particulars  of 

 btained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Ottawa  (refer  file  Xo.  T.C.  1-195). 

E  ■  ctrical  apparatus  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  supplied  to  Roumania  by  Germany 
and  Switzerland.    The  further  development  of  the  water  power  resources  of  the 
...  lead  to  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  in  certain  lines  of  which  Canada  might  be  able  to  do  business. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

Grain  elevators  have  been  constructed  at  Braila,  Galatz,  Constantza  and  certain 
leading  centres  in  the  grain-growing  districts,  but  the  importance  of  the  grain  trade  to 
Roumania  will  require  the  extension  of  elevator  facilities  in  the  near  future.  The 
manufacture  of  grain  elevator  equipment  is  a  Canadian  specialty  and  hence  a  close 
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touch  should  be  kept  on  developments  in  this  connection  not  only  in  Roumania,  hut 
also  in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black  iSea  from  whence  comes  the  hulk  of  the 
world's  grain  supplies  in  normal  times. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Caustic  soda,  oxide  of  zinc,  calcium  carbide  and  super-phosphates  are  possible 
chemical  openings  for  Canadian  exporters.  Calcium  carbide  was  imported  to  the 
extent  of  about  500  tons  a  year,  chiefly  from  AustriajHungary  and  Germany.  Caustic 
soda  was  obtained  from  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  the  import  in  191I3  being  3,745 
tons.  Patent  medicines  have  not  the  same  sale  in  Koumania  as  in  Canada,  but  their 
use  is  increasing  with  the  growth  of  advertising  and  owing  to  the  cost  of  doctors' 
prescriptions.  Drugs  and  medicines  were  mostly  imported  from  Germany  before  the 
war,  while  France  is  now  an  important  source  of  supply.  There  is  an  opening  for 
Canada  in  many  lines,  such  as  aspirin,  phenacetin,  etc.,  but  the  drugs  should  be  put  up 
according  to  the  European  pharmacopoeia.  British  drugs  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  English  pharmacopoeia  have  a  ready  sale,  while  certain  American  patent  medicines 
have  been  introduced. 

PATNTS  AND  VARNISHES. 

France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  sent  the  bulk  of  the  dry  colours  hitherto 
imported  into  Koumania;  oil  paints  and  varnishes  came  chiefly  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  Belgium  was  also  an  important  source  of  supply  for  special 
dry  colours.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  construction  work  of  any  kind  there  is  not  a 
very  great  demand  for  paints  and  varnishes  at  the  present  time  and  little  has  been 
imported  since  the  armistice.  There  is  a  good  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to  form 
connections  for  the  future,  and  importers  expressed  their  desire  to  receive  quotations 
and  other  particulars  from  Canada.  Offers  have  recently  been  received  from  firms  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Germany  for  supplying  paints  and  varnishes  on  advantageous 
terms. 

PAPER. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Roumanian  paper  industry  supplied  nearly  all  of  the  internal 
requirements  of  the  country,  and  there  was  an  importation,  chiefly  from  Austria  and 
Germany,  only  of  such  special  lines  of  paper  as  note  paper,  bond  papers,  watermarked 
papers,  porcelan  papers,  etc.  At  present,  however,  only  four  of  the  seven  paper  mills 
in  Old  Roumania  are  operating  and  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  paper. 
Inquiries  have  been  received  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  supplies  from  Canada 
of  writing  papers,  blotting  paper  and  newsprint.  Inferior  quality  of  paper  for  printing 
school  books  is  also  required  in  considerable  quantities.  Importations  from  Scandi- 
navian countries  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  and  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
are  not  soon  made  the  newspapers  will  have  to  curtail  both  in  size  and  circulation. 
There  is  a  large  consumption  of  paper  in  the  towns  of  Roumania,  since  the  educated 
classes  read  newspapers  and  current  periodicals  (to  an  extent  surpassed  by  few  other 
European  countries. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 

The  importation  of  leather  into  Old  Roumania  was  valued  before  the  war  at 
$2,000,000,  while  hides  were  imported  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  Germany  and 
Austria  supplied  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  imported.  Thus  out  of  a  total 
import  of  box  calf  in  1913,  valued  at  $553,000  and  amounting  to  370,000  pounds, 
Germany  sent  2<iO,000  pounds  and  Austria  00,000  pounds.  Kid  leather  importations 
in  the  same  year  were  56,000  pounds  valued  at  $468,000,  also  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  There  will  be  openings  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  leathers  to  Koumania. 
Harness  and  saddlery  was  imported  in  1913  to  the  value  of  $200,000  from  Germany, 
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Austria  and  Groat  Britain,  leather  gloves  came  chiefly  from  France  and  Austria. 
B  is  ■  d  Bhoea  of  leather  were  imported  into  Old  Roumania  to  the  value  $(>i20,000, 
Germany  ami  A.U8tria  ami  the  Tinted  States  being  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 
Sines  the  armistice  boots  and  shoes  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities,  especially 
1  •  ted  States.  The  latter  country  has  dumped  on  to  the  Roumanian  market 
old-style  footwear  for  which  then1  would  be  no  sale  in  the  home  market.  On  the 
Other  hand,  in  Bucharest  and  other  Large  towns  there  is  a  great  demand  for  high- 
twear,  and  American  firms  operating  retail  stores  do  a  considerable  trade. 
Canadian  boots  and  shots  are  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  in  Bucharest. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES. 

taantry  for  the  most  pari  make  their  own  clothing  from  cloth  a  part  of 
.<       .  is  produced  locally.    There  is,  however,  a  large  importation  into  Roumania  of 
and  woollen  textile-  and  clothing  articles  of  various  kinds.    The  urban  popula- 
r  ••  European "  clothing,  and  in  Bucharest  and  other  cities  the  dictates  of 
strictly  followed  by  all  the  well-to-do.    The  shops  of  Bucharest  rival  those 
□  the  display  of  silk  goods,  lingerie,  ladies'  dresses  and  expensive  dry  goods 
generally.    There  is  no  great  demand  for  ready-made  clothing.    Since  the  armistice 
Greal  Britain  has  Keen  supplying  Roumania  with  a  large  amount  of  textiles  of  all 
tli  for  the  use  of  the  urban  and  peasant  populations.    Dress  goods;  sheet- 
g8;   cotton  piece  goods  and  prints;  blankets;  woollen  cloth;   underwear,,  medium 
gilt;  s  »cks  and  stockings  have  all  been  imported  in  large  quantities.    France  has 
ierable  business  in  the  more  expensive  lines  and  in  fancy  goods,  lingerie, 
fine  woollens,  hats,  men's  shirts,  neckwear  and  ladies'  footwear.    The  Canadian  manu- 
have  supplied  Roumania  with  serge  and  other  woollen  cloth,  Underwear, 
ts,  Bocks  and  stockings,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  further  extension  of 
'  Canadian  trade  in  these  and  certain  other  lines  such  as  neckwear.    The  figures  given 
first  chapter  of  this  report  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  Roumanian  market  in 
j\  of  these  clothing  and  textile  lines. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1  >ther  possible  openings  for  Canadian  trade  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
-    with    Roumanian   importers,   are  typewriters,   sewing  machines,  rubber 
•  ar,  solid  and  pneumatic  rubber  vehicle  tires,  and  canned  provisions. 
1   inned  fruits  have  been  imported  since  the  armistice  from  the  United  States, 
3      m  and  Greece,  while  France  has  sent  a  large  quantity  of  canned  vegetables 
3.   Provided  prices  are  in  line  with  those  from  competing  countries,  importers 
opinion  thai  C  anadian  canned  salmon,  canned  apples  and  other  fruits 
might  find  a  sale  in  Roumania. 

PRESENT  POSITION. 

The  above  are  the  principal  lines  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  trade  with  Roumania.  The  most  important  consideration  is  that 
of  price,  and  if  Canadian  exporters  can  compete  with  Eurpoean  suppliers  they  should 
be  able  to  secure  a  foothold  in  this  market  which  will  be  of  value  in  the  future.  Besides 
the  price  factor  it  is  imr>ortant  that  the  good  reputation  which  Canada  has  secured 
Roumanian  trade  should  be  maintained  and  that  in  all  oases  goods  should  be 
supplied  according  to  sample.  The  next  consideration  of  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  future  business  with  Roumania  is  that  of  terms  of  payment  as  discussed  in 
preceding  chapters  of  this  report.  At  the  present  time  the  rate  of  exchange  precludes 
any  large  amount  of  business  with  Roumania  in  all  but  the  products  most  urgently 
required  However,  other  countries  are  still  active  in  seeking  for  trade  with  Roumania 
and  business  is  possible  in  many  cases  on  a  cash  or  moderate  credit  basis.  Canadian 
firms  should  Therefore  not  allow  exchange  considerations  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
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in  touch  with  Roumanian  importers  and  should  closely  follow  the  developments  of  the 
situation.  In  this  way  they  may  participate  in  any  business  possible  under  present 
circumstances  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  preparing  the  ground  for  the  resumption 
of  normal  trade  with  Roumiania.  A  number  of  trade  inquiries  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
of  the  Department.  These  inquiries  form  a  basis  for  establishing  relations  with 
Roumanian  firms,  while  interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  a  list  of  the  principal 
importers  in  Roumania  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


DESTRUCTIVE  FIRE  AT  CONSTANTZA,  ROUMANIA. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  the  official  statement  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
regarding  a  recent  disastrous  fire  in  Constantza,  Roumania: — 

"  Summarizing  the  reports  received  up  to  date,  the  value  of  the  goods  belonging 
to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  consumed  by  the  fire  at  Constantza 
amounts  to  44,402,924.30  lei. 

''These  goods  consisted  of  the  following  two  classes  of  articles: — 

"  Dry  goods. — Sheeting,  linen,  cotton,  cloth,  sacks,  soiits,  shirts,  flannels,  stock- 
ings, blankets,  etc.    Their  value  amounts  to  30,816,626  lei. 

"  Manufactured  goods. — Agricultural  implements,  nails,  ruberoid,  saws,  paint 
brushes,  binders,  harvesting  machines,  etc.  Their  value  amounts  to  13,586,298.30  lei. 
The  total  sum  of  44,402,924.30  lei  represents  the  cost  value  of  the  goods,  calculated 
at  par. 

"  All  the  goods  at  Constantza,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  were  insured  for  the  total  sum  of  81,900,000  lei. 

"  All  the  goods  which  were  imported  from  abroad  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  and  stored  in  the  depots  at  Bucharest,  Galatz,  and  Braila 
had  already  been  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Reconstruction  and  had  been  inven- 
toried. The  depots  at  Constantza  were  in  course  of  being  turned  over  to  the  same 
authority,  and  an  inventory  was  to  be  taken. 

"  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  will  later  issue  a  detailed  report  as 
to  the  goods  distributed,  as  well  as  those  remaining  in  stock  and  those  handed  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  Reconstruction." 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

In  his  address  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  South  African  Federated  Chamber 
of  Industries  recently  held  at  Cape  Town,  the  president  enumerated  the  following 
among  the  new  industries  which  have  been  established  in  the  country  during  the 
year  1919:— 

Agricultural  machinery,  aluminium  works,  art  marbles,  argol,  ammonia,  asbestoa 
cement,  bone-char,  briquettes  or  patent  fuel,  corn  flour,  concrete  pipes,  troughs,  tank-, 
etc.,  crystallized  fruits,  cream  of  tartar,  dextrine,  dubbin,  dry  cells,  gluten,  household 
utensils,  knitting  wool,  lacquer  and  gold  size,  lanolino,  mica  lamp  chimneys,  micanite 
sheets  and  washers,  milk  (condensed),  mathematical  instruments,  motor  bodies  and 
motor  side-cars,  rubber  manufactures,  tartaric  acid. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Tkapk  Commissions  W.  J.  Eoan. 
XIV. 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Kindred  Lines. 

t    :  e  Town,  July  29,  1920. — One  of  the  most  active  sections'  of  Canadian  manu- 
faoturing  making  inquiries  during  the  past  two  years  as  to  the  possibilities  of  export 
S  nth  Africa  has  been  the  chemical  trade. 
Dl  i   majority  of  siuch  inquiries  were  with  a  view  to  "preparedness"  rather  than 
tnmediate  action.    Detailed  information  of  every  kind  has  been  submitted  to  the 
.  and  although  the  results,  so  far,  are  not  large  in  actual  export  trade, 
African  buyers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  Canada  has  developed  as  a 
ce  of  supply  and  arc  anxious  to  have  quotations  submitted  to  them. 
In  addition  to  the  various  chemicals  mentioned  in  the  following  tables!  and 
cidfi  auch  as  acetic,  boric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  sulphuric  and  tannic;  various 
forms  of  ammonia,  borax,  soda  ash,  chloride  of  lime,  etc.,  are  also  imported  into  the 
Onion  :  but  in  view  of  the  fad  thai  the  supply  of  these  articles  is  largely  in  the  hands 
l    ited   Kingdom  shippers  with  an  occasional  small  shipment  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  a  Canadian  supply  has  not  been  in  evidence,  details  of  the  importa- 
tion of  these  items  are  not  given.    It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  several  of  the 
chemicals  named  are  now  in  process  of  manufacture  within  th£  Union  and  at  less 
than  recenl  import  prices.    This  difference  in  price  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  by 
the  heavy  cost  of  raw  materials  and  great  difficulties  in  manufacturing  of  exporting 
countries  during  the  war,  together  with  the  excessive  ocean  freight  rates  obtaining 
during  that  period. 

Sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  is  now  being  manufactured  at  five  local  plants,  the 
import  totals  being  considerably  reduced  during  the  last  three  years.    In  this,  how- 
case  of  several  other  industries,  the  raw  material  will  possibly  continue 

to  be  imported. 

I  1  tits  in  connection  with  South  African  chemical  industries  have  recently 

been  most  marked,  so  much  so  that  the  Union  is  now  stated  to  be  entirely  independent 
ted      re  acids,  while  several  chemicals,  heretofore  imported,  have  been  added 
hose  manufactured  locally  within  the  past  few  months.  Notwithstanding 
.  I  !anadian  producers  have,  by  concentrated  effort,  obtained  a  definite  footing 
imported  lines,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  close  study  of  the  market  for  other 
-  might  enable  the  list  to  be  extended. 

Acetone. 

This  item,  which  includes  methylic  alcohol  and  wood  naphtha,  was  formerly 
entered  under  the  genral  heading  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  n.o.d.  A  separate  entry  is 
in  evidence  for  1919.  During  this  year  the  total  quantity  imported  was  8,861  gallons 
valued  at  $19,800,  of  which  Canada  supplied  3,910  gallons  valued  at  $8,300.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  the  balance  of  the  import,  the  amounts 
itively  2,600  gallons  valued  at  $6,545  and  2,151  gallons  valued  at  $4,945, 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  remark,  in  connection  with  this  item,  that  both 
South  African  Government  officials  and  individual  private  companies  have  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  Canadian  method  of  production  of  wood  alcohol, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  quite  a  development  in  the  production  of  this 
commodity  in  some  sections  of  the  Union. 
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Acids — n.o.d. 

This  entry  covers  all  acids  except  those  mentioned  in  the  general  review  or 
appearing  as  separate  entries.  Prior  to  1919  the  item  was  combined  with  drugs  and 
chemicals,  n.o.d. 

The  total  value  of  imports  to  the  Union  was  $12,530,  of  which  the  largest  shipper 
was  the  United  States,  value  $8,145,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  $3,230. 
Japan  made  a  small  shipment,  value  $925,  and  France,  value  $45.  The  Canadian 
figure  for  the  year  was  $225. 

Calcium  Carbide. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $227,000  $290,975  +  63,975 

Canada                                                             4*3,800  226,500  -+-  182,700 

United  States                                                   17,50'0  33,525  4-  1'6,025 

United  Kingdom                                                   800  9,900  +  9,100 

Sweden                                                             27,50-0'  11,260  —  15,240 

Norway                                                          12>7,0'00  I0,57'0  —  116,430' 

Germany   6,500    — 

Japan     190  +  190 


Although  the  total  imports  for  the  past  three  years  only  average  two-thirds  of 
those  of  the  three  years  previous  to  and  including  1913,  there  are  in  fact  a  great 
number  of  users  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  Union  to-day,  and  with  the  prospective 
development  of  lighting  systems  the  demand  will,  of  course,  increase. 

The  war  period  has  been  of  immense  value  in  educating  a  large  number  of  users 
to  the  value  of  Canadian  carbide,  and  as  a  result  the  total  imports  from  the  Dominion 
to  South  Africa  have  increased  each  year,  although  during  1917-18  a  temporary 
lapse  was  experienced  owing  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  other  centres  for  war 
purposes.  The  possibilities  of  trade  in  small  containers,  long  advocated  by  this  office, 
has  developed  in  a  considerable  way  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Both  Sweden  and 
Norway,  which  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  held  the  greater  part  of  th.3 
trade,  have  dropped  back  extensively  since  that  year.  They  will,  however,  again  be 
strong  competitors  in  the  near  future  as  it  is  known  that  both  countries  have  made 
new  agency  arrangements,  and  when  the  extreme  demands  for  supply  in  nearer  markets 
than  South  Africa  have  been  fulfilled  they  promise  regular  deliveries  here. 

There  is  now  in  course  of  development  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
carbide  in  Johannesburg,  but  from  what  is  known  of  conditions  generally  it  would 
not  appear  that  much  progress  will  be  made,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come. 

During  1919  the  quantity  of  carbide  imported  into  the  Union  reached  a  total  of 
6,0)35,945  lbs.  Of  this  amount  Canada  wasl  the  chief  source  of  supply,  shipping 
5,201,475  lbs.,  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000'  lbs.  on  the  1918  figures.  The  United 
States  with  less  than  one-half  its  1913  shipment,  totalled  328,960  lbs.,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  its  figures  of  17,925  lbs.  in  1913  to  154,436  lbs.  last  year.  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  sent  to  thisi  market  1,230,240  lbs.  and  5,554,961  lbs.  respectively  in 
1913,  only  reached  totals  of  195,404  lbs.  and  154,431  lbs.  in  the  year  under  review. 
Belgium  and  Germany,  each  of  whom  formerly  shipped  to  South  Africa,  have  altogether 
ceased  to  send,  while  Japan,  which  first  entered  this  market  in  shipped  1,239  lbs. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

On  this  article  of  import  there  would  not  seem  to  be  much  room  lor  Canadian 
supply,  the  total  importations  into  the  Union  averaging  only  about  $4,<XM)  per  year. 
At  the  request  of  Canadian  producing  houses  very  careful  inquiries  were  made  during 
the  past  year  and  the  opinion  of  the  trade  here  generally  is  that  their  demands  are 
well  met  by  South  African  manufacturers.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  by 
exporting  companies  is,  of  course,  the  return  of  the  container.     The  whole  of  the 
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p  trade  for  the  past  three  years  is  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  country 
there  are  weekly  return  sailings. 

Tlu'  value  of  last  year's  total  imports  to  the  Union  was  $4,58*5.  Germany, 
H  land  nd  Norway  have  each  figured  in  this  trade  prior  to  L916,  but  neither  country 
is  now  shipping  to  this  market. 

Caustic  Soda. 

\  Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                       $147,000  $312,000  +$165,000 

Canada                                                              9,000    —  9,i0<00 

United  States  t    11,840      +  11,840 

United  Kingdom   137,000  3'O0',16'0        +  163,160 

A  limited  amount  of  this  article  is  being  sold  in  small  containers,  hut  the  great 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  quantity  package,  the  article  being  used  quite  extensively 
:n  the  cleansing  of  hides  and  skins. 

1  •  da  has  made  occasional  shipments,  some  heing  through  the  medium  of  this 
office,  hnt  the  Larger  quantities  were  on  direct  indents.  One  'Canadian  concern  is 
sted  and  purposes  arranging  a  continuity  of  supply  just  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  of  production  are  again  normal.  The  great  hulk  of  this  trade  has  always 
i  Id  hy  i  tit-  Tinted  Kingdom  exporter,  although  during  the  war,  in  the 
7i  ars  L916-1JM.7,  the  United  States  made  respective  shipments  of  I,513,80i3  pounds  and 
2,683,945  pounds.  The  United  'States  figures  for  1919  were  287,511  pounds,  and  the 
Unit)  d  Kingdom's  3,668,641  pounds,  making  a  total  import  for  the  Union  of  3,951,152 
pounds. 

]  re  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  prepare  sodium  syanide  on  the  (Rand,  for  which 
an  average  of  about  4,000  tons  of  caustic  soda  would  be  required,  and  which,  under 
exi-ting  conditions,  would  very  materially  increase  the  import  market  for  this 
commodity. 


Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

The  import  figures  of  this  chemical  averaged,  prejwar,  about  130,000  pounds 
annually.  Bv  1915  the  quantity  had  dropped  to  6,200  pounds,  and  in  the  years  1917- 
191^  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  885,000  pounds.  These  unusually  large  shipments 
are  reflected  in  the  total  for  1919,  which  reaches  only  4,980  pounds.  The  United 
Kingdom  controls  this  trade,  and  has  really  held  it  in  its  entirety  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Prior  to  the  war  Germany  and  Australia  shipped  in  small  quantities. 


Cyanide  of  Sodium. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                    $1,8i80,'00O  $620,'5'00  —  $1,259.5'0<0 

Canada   ......  — 

United  States       — 

United   Kingdom                                              683/000  592,100  —  90,900 

Germany                                                      1,158,000  38, 40'0  —  1,119,6'00 

Belgium  '.   10,400    —  10^400 

India     1,300  +  1,300 


The  total  quantity  imported  into  this  market  during  1919  was  2,903,132  pounds, 
of  which  Germany  shipped  161,600  pounds  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  remainder. 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Australia,  which  previously  sent  shipments,  have  dropped  out 
of  the  market. 

Users  of  cyanide  of  sodium  in  iSouth  Africa  were  very  active,  some  four  years 
ago,  in  following  up  a  newspaper  report  to  the  effect  that  this  chemical  was  about 
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to  be  produced  in  Canada;  the  report  stated  that  the  Niagara  district  would  shortly 
be  manufacturing  in  large  quantities. 

The  tables  of  import  shown  above  are  a  clear  indication  of  the  value  of  this 
market.  The  figures  for  1019  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  however,  as  the 
average  annual  import  is  well  over  10,000,000  pounds. 


Potash,  Compounds  of — n.o.d. 


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

....  $61,0-00 

$14  2,000 

.+ 

$  81,000 

....  30 

390 

+ 

360 

..   ..  110 

116,40-0 

+ 

116,290 

..    ..  15,300 

12,045 

2,155 

.  .    .  .             30,50  0 

3'0.5-p-n 

.  .    .  .  8,500 

8,50<0 

....  75-0 

7-50 

2,100 

+ 

2,100 

Holland  

.  .    .  .  3,300 

3,300 

.  .    .  .  1,600 

2,920 

1,320 

....  3«-0 

33-0 

15,4  20 

+ 

15,420 

The  field  of  supply  under  this  heading  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years  will  doubtless  experience  a  lively  competition;  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Holland  have  latterly  dropped  out  of  the  market,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  will  permanently  do  so.  The  total  quantity  imported  last  year  was  3'6i8,303 
pounds  as  against  1,027,14.9  pounds  in  1913.  Of  the  1919  figure,  the  largest  shipment 
was  received  from  the  United  (States,  viz.  29'9,048  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom 
shipping  34,170  pounds  compared  with  278,376  pounds  in  1913.  'Canada  is  credited 
with  a  small  consignment  of  612  pounds.  Smaller  quantities  have  arrived  in  former 
years,  that  of  1913  being  336  pounds.  'Switzerland,  France  and  Russia,  who  have 
each  been  in  this  trade  for  several  years,  continue  shipping  in  small  quantities.  Japan, 
comparatively  new  in  this  market,  shipped  12,52(3  pounds  last  year,  while  Sweden, 
in  a  first  consignment,  Totalled  6,720  pounds. 

Potash  has  been  offered  from  Canada  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past 
three  years,  but  when  a  prospect  of  good  business  matured,  and  return  orders  were 
placed  by  buyers  here,  it  was  found  that  the  Canadian  supply  had  been  sold  out.  A 
definite  demand  exists  at  the  present  time. 


GLASGOW  ENGINEERING  AND  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

(Consul  G.  E.  Chamberlin,  Glasgow,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Glasgow  corporation  is  making  preparations  for  the  engineering,  ship- 
building, and  electrical  exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow, 
from  November  8  to  December  4.  This  hall  has  an  area  of  over  200,000  square  feet 
and  is  well  adapted  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  will  contain,  when  the  show  is  open, 
three  miles  of  passageways  with  stands  on  both  sides.  A  cinematograph  hall  is  being 
planned  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  to  show  films  devoted  to  the  engineering, 
shipbuilding,  and  electrical  industries.  The  exhibitors  are  to  include  most  of  the 
well-known  British  engineering  firms.  It  is  reported  that  over  15,000  personal  invi- 
tations have  been  dispatched  to  foreign  visitors,  for  whose  benefit,  during  their  3tay 
in  Glasgow,  advisory  bureaus  are  to  be  set  up  'by  the  corporation  at  the  principal 
Glasgow  stations. 
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LEAGUE  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

|  Transmittal  by  Trade  Cvmniissioner   W.  J.  Eg  an.) 

I  Down,  July  iM.  L&20.  The  reporl  of  the  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of 
South    \  'in-  year  L919,  which  lias  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 

:  ei  •  during  the  past  Bession,  deals  in  a  special  way  with  co-operative  societies  among 
tin'  fanning  community. 

On<  *  ttion  of  the  report  is  of  Buch  an  interest  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is 
BUbmitted  for  publication  in  the  Weeh'ti/  Bulletin. 

This  Bection  of  the  report  of  the  board  for  the  Land  Bank  reads: — 

•■  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  co-operative  groups  was  held  in  Bloemfontein 
trii  -  November  and  the  interesting  point  about  the  meeting  is  that  it  was  convened 
["arnn-r  co-operators  themselves. 

'■  It  may  be  helpful  briefly  to  review  the  development  of  agricultural  co-operation 
it  the  union  in  order  better  to  understand  the  proposal  to  form  a  league  of 
tural  co-operative  organizations  which  has  recently  been  prominently  before 
tlie  public. 

"  The  movement  amongst  individual  farmers  has  developed  on  both  unlimited 
ami  limited  liability  lines,  and  to  obviate  confusion  the  unlimited  liability  organiza- 
tion is  called  in  these  remarks  a  co-operative  '  society,'  whilst  the  limited  liability 
: /.at ion  is  called  a  co-operative  'company/ 
"In  the  Transvaal  agricultural  co-operation  has  developed  almost  entirely  on 
unlimited  liability  principles  and  has  centred  principally  around  maize.  Societies 
—  as  their  main  business  the  sale  of  maize  have  been  established  in  practically 
every  Buitable  centre  in  the  Transvaal,  and  these  societies,  composed  of  individual 
rs,  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  organization  to  link  them  up.    A  'Central 
'  was  accordingly  established  as  a  company  with  limited  liability,  the  only 
shareholders  being  the  maize  societies.    The  functions  of  the  Central  Agency  are, 
in  short,  to  sell  collectively  the  maize  delivered  to  the  societies  by  their  members  and 
;  i  purchase  collectively  their  farming  requisites.     Societies  associated  with  the 
Central  Agrri'-y  are  obliged  to  sell  and  buy  through  the  agency,  which  confines  its 
business  to  the  sale  of  produce  and  the  purchase  of  farming  requisites. 

••  In  the  Free  State,  the  movement  did  not  make  much  headway  until  1919,  when 
the  re  was  great  expansion  in  both  unlimited  and  limited  liability  lines. 

Societies  have  been  established  or  are  in  course  of  establishment  in  practically 
i  very  district  in  the  Free  State  to  sell  produce  and  to  supply  grain  bags  and  wool 
packs,  [n  addition  almost  an  equal  number  of  companies  are  being  established  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  general  dealer  on  a  cash  basis. 

"These  societies  and  companies  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
central  provincial  organization  called  the  '  Federasie '  on  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  '  Transvaal  Central  Agency.'  The  only  shareholders  of  the  'Federasie'  are 
co-operative  -ocieties  and  companies,  and  its  functions  are  to  sell  collectively  the 
produce  delivered  to  the  societies,  to  buy  collectively  the  grain  bags  and  wool  packs 
red  by  the  societies,  and  in  addition  to  buy  the  requirements  of  the  companies 

also. 

"  In  Natal,  co-operation  has  grown  almost  entirely  on  limited  liability  lines, 
ne  central  organization  having  individuals  as  shareholders  and  not  societies 
and  companies  like  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State.  This  central  organization  (the 
Co-operative  Inion)  sells  produce  and  buys  farming  requisites  for  the  individual 
members.  In  the  buying  side  of  the  business  its  activities  are  something  between  the 
!t<  d  Transvaal  practice  of  farming  requisites  only  and  the  Free  State  practice 
of  farming  requisites  and  general  trading. 

"  In  the  Cape  Province  agricultural  co-operation  has  also  developed  on  limited 
liability  lines,  but  whilst  a  number  of  individual  companies  have  been  established 
there  is  no  central  provincial  organization. 
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"  Such  shortly  is  a  record  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  development  so  far  as 
the  sale  of  general  produce  and  the  purchase  of  farming  requisites  are  concerned. 

"  With  regard  to  creameries,  co-operation  has  been  built  up  almost  exclusively 
-on  limited  liability,  and  these  creameries  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
central  company  which  is  not  on  a  provincial  but  a  South  African  basis. 

"  The  tobacco  growers  have  adopted  unlimited  liability  in  the  Transvaal  and 
limited  liability  in  the  Free  State,  Cape  and  Rhodesia,  and  their  societies  and 
companies  are  linked  up  through  the  South  African  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  not,  however,  a  trading  concern  but  a  loose  form  of  federation. 

"  The  wine  farmers  have  also  co-operated  through  a  non-trading  co-operative 
organization. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  co-operation  has  progressed  first  by  grouping  farmers, 
with  a  community  of  interests,  into  individual  societies  or  companies,  and  second  by 
grouping  the  societies  or  companies  into  central  organizations  sometimes  on  a  provin- 
cial basis  and  at  other  times  on  a  South  African  basis. 

"  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  provincial  central  organizations  separately 
pursue  their  activities  in  the  sale  of  produce  they  will  constitute  a  weakness,  and  not 
a  strength,  to  the  producer,  and  it  seems  that  substantial  advantages  could  be  gained 
in  the  buying  side  of  the  business  if  all  the  provincial  and  South  African  central 
•organizations  were  associated. 

"  The  third  step  agricultural  co-operators  propose  to  take  is  to  form  a  league, 
•or  federation,  to  associate  all  the  existing  provincial  and  South  African  organizations. 
The  main  purpose  of  such  a  league  or  federation  is  to  act  as  broker  in  realizing 
produce  overseas  and  in  purchasing  farming  requisites. 

"  This  bank  has  a  direct  interest  only  in  those  co-operative  societies  with  unlimited 
liability  which  borrow  capital  from  it.  The  board  can  have  no  financial  interest  in 
any  limited  liability  agricultural  co-operative  organization,  but  it  is  naturally 
interested  in  any  movement  which  aims  at  advancing  agriculture  and  the  prosperity 
of  farmers  generally. 

"  The  board  has  therefore  done  what  it  could  to  encourage  agricultural 
co-operators  in  their  scheme  to  form  a  league  or  federation  of  all  existing  co-operative 
organizations. 

"  It  seems  to  the  board  that  such  a  scheme  can  be  successful  only  if  these  essen- 
tials are  observed : — 

"  1.  That  the  co-operative  societies  and  companies  are  truly  co-operative  in 
principle. 

"  2.  That  in  companies  with  limited  liability — 

(a)  Shareholders  shall  not  receive  more  for  the  money  subscribed  by  them 
than  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  capital  can  be  borrowed; 

(b)  All  shares  are  held  by  bona  fide  farmers; 

(c)  Transfer  of  shares  is  controlled; 

(d)  No  shareholder  has  more  than  one  vote;  and 

(e)  In  case  of  dissolution  (whether  voluntary  or  otherwise)  shpreholders 
can  get  no  more  than  their  capital  back ;  any  surplus  which  may  remain  should 
be  divided  amongst  he  suppliers  of  produce  on  the  basis  of  the  value  so  sup- 
plied for  three  years  prior  to  dissolution. 

"  3.  That  societies  and  companies  be  ground  into  central  organizations  according 
to  community  of  interest  not  necessarily  on  a  provincial  basis. 

"  4.  That  such  central  organization  (and  not  individual  societies  or  companies) 
be  associated  with  the  league  or  federation. 
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Tl  KNOVKIt   HY   CO-OPKRAT1VK  SOCIETIES. 

•  During  the  past  three  years  the  business  of  co-operative  societies  was: — 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

l'r.Mu.v   £517,582  £698,395  £816,621 

Fanning   v.-.|u.s!t»>s,    iiu-ludintf  grain 

  159,276  169,895  164,172 

£676,276  £868,290  £981,093 

'•  Che  capital  requirements  of  societies  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  turnover 
when  judged  hy  ordinary  commercial  standards. 

u  The  produce  delivered  by  members  to  the  societies  is  turned  over  only  once  a. 
and  their  maximum  capital  is  employed  only  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year. 
It  must  l>e  remembered  that  societies  handle  only  the  produce  delivered  by  members 
They  d<>  n.»t  soil  and  buy  and  resell  in  the  manner  of  a  produce  dealer. 

"This  question  of  capita]  and  turnover  may  be  more  clearly  understood  if  the 
Cash  credit  account  of  the  Central  Western  Society  of  Klerksdorp  is  analysed.  This 
society  ha9  a  cash  credit  of  £95,000.  At  the  end  of  May,  1918 — that  is,  the  close  of 
the  society's  financial  year — the  society 

Owed  the  bank   £  9.100 

During  June,  1918,  it  repaid   660 

£8,450 

During  July,  1918,  it  withdrew   8,000 

£16,450 

During  August,  1918,  it  withdrew   2.7,000 

£43,450 

During  Septemer,  1918,  it  withdrew   25,'0'00 

£68,45'0 

During  November,   1918,  it  withdrew   20>,0i26 

£88,476 

During  December,  1918,  it  repaid   1,607 

£86,869 

During  January,  1919,  it  repaid   29,000 

£57,869 

During  February,  1919,  it  repaid   10,500 

£47,369 

During  March,  1919,  it  repaid   12,00'0 

£35,369 

During  April,  1919,  it  repaid   15,50"0 

£19,869 

During  May,  1919,  it  repaid  (Close  of  financial  year)   5,0'0i0 

£14,869 


"  This  amount  of  £14,869  was  further  reduced  to  £7,369  by  repayments  of  £1,500 
and  £6,000  during  June  and  July,  1919. 

INSPECTION  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

"  The  societies  established  in  ISTatal  for  which  the  bank  is  solely  responsible  have 
been  regularly  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  bank  stationed  at  Pietermaritzburg. 

u  The  affiair3  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  societies  have  not  been  regularly 
examined  by  the  bank's  officers,  owing  to  shortage  of  staff.  In  any  case  the  board 
not  make  a  thorough  audit  of  societies'  affairs,  but  employs  only  one  inspector 
to  look  into  matters  which  seem  to  call  for  special  inquiry. 
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u  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  double  inspection  by  officers  of  the  co-operative 
division  and  of  the  bank. 

"  On  the  general  question  of  inspection  the  board,  with  a  wider  experience  of 
the  matter,  is  inclined  to  modify  its  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  Government  officers 
to  make  an  exhaustive  audit  of  societies'  affairs. 

"A  distinction  must,  however,  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  old  and  new 
societies.  The  old  Transvaal  societies  were  established  as  the  direct  outcome  of  an 
active  propaganda  by  officers  of  the  then  Transvaal  Government,  who  urged  farmers 
to  adopt  principles  which  at  that  time  were  novel  to  them. 

"  The  movement  had  a  lot  of  State  backing,  and  the  system  of  exhaustive  audits 
by  Government  officers  became  part  of  the  general  co-operative  policy. 

"  Directors  and  the  general  body  of  members  undoubtedly  place  great  reliance 
upon  those  audits  (which  are  something  more  than  the  ordinary  commercial  audit 
and  might  aptly  be  called  advisory  audits),  and  there  seems  a  moral  obligation  to 
continue  them  at  all  events  a  little  longer.  But  they  should,  it  is  thought,  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  and  finally  eliminated;  concurrently  greater  responsibility  should  be 
placed  on  the  societies'  auditors,  and  the  directors  more  fully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities. 

"  With  regard  to  the  new  societies,  they  were  commenced  without  much  active 
State  propaganda  by  farmers  themselves;  they  had  the  experience  of  the  old  societies 
to  draw  upon,  they  knew  exactly  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  past,  and  they  conse- 
quently knew  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  In  their  case  it  should,  it  is  thought, 
be  sufficient  if  officers  of  the  State  were  to  see  that  the  society  commenced  on  right 
lines  and  that  its  books  of  accounts  are  properly  opened.  The  whole  object  should 
be  to  encourage  independence  and  self-reliance. 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  central  co-operative  organizations,  which 
have  been  established,  should  not  inspect  and  audit  the  affairs  of  their  constituent 
societies. 

"  The  board's  views  upon  this  question  of  inspection  are  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  co-operative  companies  have  been  successfully  established  by 
farmers  on  limited  liability  lines  which  are  not  subject  to  audit  by  Government 
officers." 

THE  PROSPERITY  OF  SALVADOR. 

Producing  a  large  share  of  the  foodstuffs  necessary  to  its  population,  and  being 
favoured  by  exceptionally  large  crops  and  good  market  prices  in  the  last  two  years, 
Salvador  is  at  the  present  time  experiencing  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its  history. 
In  the  three  years  from  1916  to  1918  inclusive  the  average  annual  value  of  exports 
was  $12,800,000,  representing  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the  average  value  for  the 
preceding  three  years.  The  coffee  harvest,  which  is  the  country's  chief  crop,  is  this 
year  estimated  at  100,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  above  the  average 
production.  Of  the  import  trade,  which  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  exports,  Great 
Britain  is  second  to  the  United  States;  while  Japan  and  Chile  are  securing  the  trade 
formerly  held  by  Germany,  France,  and  other  European  countries.  In  a  report  on 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country  prepared  by  the  Latin-American  Division 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out 
that,  besides  supplying  many  articles  needed  for  domestic  consumption,  Salvador  is 
beginning  to  export  certain  manufactured  goods  to  neighbouring  countries.  The 
output  of  the  local  mills  consists  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  shawls,  scarfs,  handker 
chiefs,  leather  goods,  fibre  goods,  furniture  of  simple  construction,  musical  instrn 
ments,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar,  candy,  rum,  beer,  and  lumber.  Electric  power  iv 
obtained  from  the  rivers  of  the  country.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Salvador  La 
rich,  in  minerals,  having  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony. 
The  output  of  gold  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  exports,  and  a  Canadian  company 
is  exploiting  the  chief  gold  mines  in  the  country.   There  are  also  petroleum  deposits. 
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CANADIAN  TOBACCO  IN  ENGLAND. 

Eh  F,  Ohabj  \n.  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  Division,  Experimental  Farm. 

IT. 

FLUE-Ol  BED  TOBACCO,  VIRGINIA  TYPE. 

The  bulk  of  the  British  imports  is  by  far  represented  by  bright  tobaccos  of  the 
flue-cured  type,  which  at  the  present  time  are  supplied  by  Virginia,  Carolina  and 
South  Afriea. 

So  far  the  African  states  have  only  been  able  to  ship  to  England  the  surplus  of 
their  crops,  what  is  not  required  by  their  home  factories.  The  largest  exporter  ',3 
certainly  Nyassaland.  and  altogether  it  does  not  seem  that  more  than  2,000,000  pounds 
of  five  '  lived  tobacco  of  the  Virginia  type  comes  to  England  from  South  Africa. 
The  production  of  thai  type  of  Leaf  in  South  Africa  may  be  rapidly  increased,  but 
it  will  take  long  before  it  can  supply  a  really  large  proportion  of  the  quantities 
required  in  Greal  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  of  pipe  tobacco. 

In  the  other  hand,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  the  prices  of  the  bright 
leaf  bought  from  the  United  States  has  considerably  increased,  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered  by  the  Hritish  buyers  as  almost  prohibitive.  Therefore  it  seems  that  the 
Canadian  ilue-eured  should  come  on  the  British  market  between  the  South  African 
tobaccos  of  the  same  type  and  the  American  leaf.  After  the  comparatively  small 
utilizable  surplus  from  South  Africa  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the  British  market, 
the  latter  rather  than  paying  the  very  high  prices  asked  by  the  American  producers 
will  naturally  turn  his  attention  to  the  Canadian  flue-cured. 

Not  <mlv  the  Canadian  leaf  comes  between  South  Africa  and  the  United  States 
as  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  but  the  quality  of  the  samples  of  the  Canadian  flue- 
cured  which  have  been  shown  to  the  British  manufacturers  and  brokers  has  been 
found  intermediate  between  that  of  the  South  African  leaf  and  that  of  the  American 
leaf.  Aa  a  rule  the  African  leaf  is  very  bright  in  colour,  but,  except  for  the  very 
top  leaves,  the  texture  is  rather  dry  and  papery.  The  Canadian  flue-cured  shows  a 
percentage  <>f  really  bright  leaf,  but  as  a  rule  has  more  body,  more  lustre  and  is 
more  glossy.  However,  it  is  generally  a  little  heavier  in  texture  than  the  average 
S.aith  African  and  will  be  classed  more  likely  in  the  semi-bright  than  in  the  bright. 

American  leaf,  as  a  rule,  combines  the  qualities  of  both  the  South  African  and 
thi  ( lanadian.    While  a  large  proportion  of  South  African  leaf  will  go  into  the  cigar- 
des  a  large  proportion  of  the  Canadian  leaf  will  likely  be  used  as  pipe  tobacco, 
nly  a  smaller  proportion  being  suitable  for  the  cigarette  trade,  which  requires  a  leaf 
in  colour  as  possible  and  with  a  rather  thin  body,  but  there  is  in  England  a 
sufficiently  large  demand  for  tobacco  of  the  semi-bright  type  to  take  care  of  all  the 
possible  surplus  of  Ontario  flue-cured. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  British  market  is  only  interested  in 
tobacco  of  really  bright  colour.  The  ideal  is  lemon-yellow,  and  it  is  the  lemon-yellow 
colour  that  should  be  looked  for  by  the  Canadian  grower.  With  this  end  in  view 
there  will  always  be  in  the  average  crop  enough  tobacco  of  the  semi-bright  type  to 
take  care  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  British  trade  with  regard  to  the  latter. 

Tobacco  too  dark  in  colour  or  too  coarse  in  texture  is  not  wanted  by  the  British 
trad'-.  The  body  i3  a  very  important  factor;  the  leaf  should  be  elastic,  gummy,  rich 
in  colour  and  glossy  in  appearance.  The  top  leaves  may  be  a  little  heavy  in  texture, 
but  the  middle  leaves  should  be  very  thin.  The  leaf  should  be  packed  in  case  enough 
to  give  the  tobacco  a  chance  to  mature  in  the  hogsheads  or  in  the  tierces,  and  this 
will  very  likely  prove  the  most  difficult  requirement  to  meet.  While  rich  and  gummy 
leaf  can  easily  be  packed  at  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  that  is  at  less  than  14 
per  <cent,  and  still  be  able  to  mature  sufficiently  to  develop  the  flavour  and  aroma 
which  are  looked  for  in  tobaccos  of  the  bright  Virginia  type,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain  the  same  results  with  the  middle  leaves  which,  as  a  rule,  are  thinner  and  drier. 
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The  only  possible  solution  would  be  to  select  for  the  growing  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  Ontario  soils  of  a  much  different  texture  than  those  on  which  the  crops 
of  White  Burley  are  produced.  The  soil  particles  should  be  much  finer  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  limestone  formations  should  be  avoided,  as  soil  containing  too  much  lime 
is  liable  to  produce  tobacco  of  open  texture,  which  looks  coarser,  lacks  in  ela9ticit/ 
and,  as  a  rule,  burns  less  freely  than  tobaccos  with  a  closer  grain.  A  thorough  survey 
of  Ontario  soils  suitable  for  the  growing  of  flue-cured  tobacco  becomes  imperative,  as 
it  is  now  recognized,  even  by  some  manufacturers,  that  flue-cured  tobacco  has  been 
grown  too  often  in  this  country  on  soils  unsuitable  for  that  type  of  leaf.  Under  sucn 
conditions,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  leaf  with  the  required  qualities. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  crop  for  the  British  trade,  what  has  already 
been  said  for  the  White  Burley  also  applies  to  the  flue-cured  tobacco. 

While  we  have  been  unable  to  find  in  Great  Britain  a  tobacco  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer willing  to  undertake  the  handling  of  large  amounts  of  Canadian  Burleys,  a 
number  of  British  brokers  as  well  as  many  manufacturers  are  ready  to  buy  at  once; 
of  course  at  prices  that  will  compete  with  what  is  paid  for  the  same  grade  of  leaf  from 
other  sources,  any  amount  of  Canadian  flue-cured.  One  manufacturer  went  as  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  take  care  of  the  entire  Ontario  crop  provided  that  it  be 
equal  in  quality  to  the  samples  which  were  shown  him ;  however,  he  did  not  name  any 
price.  At  any  rate  there  will  be  no  difficulty  when  the  Ontario  flue-cured  tobaccos 
will  be  properly  graded  and  packed  to  find  an  outlet  in  England  for  whatever  surplus 
may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  as  long  as  the  quality  can  compare  with  at 
least  that  of  the  South  African  leaf. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  that,  while  we  must  remain  in  the  expectative, 
as  far  as  the  White  Burley  is  concerned,  we  should  endeavour  to  develop  in  Canada 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  the  growing  of  tobacco  of  the  flue-cured  type  wherever  suitable 
soils  can  be  located  under  favourable  climatic  conditions.  The  South  African  growers 
have  mastered  the  flue-curing  process,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  Ontario  tobacco 
growers  if  they  would  do  the  same  and  be  less  dependent  on  flue  curers  from  the  South. 
What  has  been  learned  by  the  South  African  farmers  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
can  certainly  be  learned  by  the  Ontario  farmers. 

In  order  to  reach  the  British  market  the  Ontraio  farmers  should  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  organization  that  may  allow  them  to  gather  large  lots  of  tobacco.  This  may 
be  done  through  farmers'  associations,  or  could  be  arranged  through  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  packers  already  established  in  the  tobacco-growing  districts.  There 
should  be  first  a  preliminary  grading  on  the  farm,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to 
bring  the  crops  into  the  condition  in  which  they  are  delivered  by  the  American  growers. 
This  preliminary  grading  would  remove  from  the  crops  all  the  lower  grades  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  as  little  money  and  time  as  possible.  If  the  grading  was 
recognized  by  the  packers  as  correct  the  leaf  would  be  practically  ready  to  be  packed 
into  the  hogsheads  after  having  passed  through  the  redrier  that  must  bring  it  to  the 
proper  degree  of  moisture;  if  not,  the  final  grading  could  be  done  in  the  packing  house, 
but  this  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  work  already  performed  on  the  farm. 

In  order  to  keep  the  colour  as  bright  as  possible  the  leaf  should  never  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  too  high  case.  The  grading  on  the  farm  would  give  the  farmers  the 
advantage  of  doing  that  work  at  the  time  the  leaf  is  just  in  the  proper  condition,  and 
]t  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  packers  to  bring  the  tobacco  into  pliable  condition 
again  in  case  it  has  dried  up  too  much.  Any  artificial  means  to  bring  the  tobacco 
back  into  case  after  the  leaf  has  dried  up  will  tend  to  deteriorate  the  colour. 

COLONIAL  COMPETITORS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  prospects  in  England  for  Canadian  tobaccos,  the  grower 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  will  have  to  meet  on  this  market  the  active  compe- 
tition from  other  countries,  some  of  which  are  large  producers.  Among  these  are 
the  states  of  South  Africa,  India,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
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South  Afrua  has  specialized  in  the  growing  of  tobacco  of  the  Virginia  type  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  of  Turkish  tobacco.  The  growing  of  Turkish  types  in  Canada 
can  hardly  be  considered  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Climatic  conditions  are 
■Averse ;  aa  a  role  there  is  too  much  rain  during  the  curing  season,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  C08l  of  lahour  is  too  high  to  allow  the  priming  of  a  leaf  of  such  small  size  as 
thai  oi  of  ii  »'  varieties  of  Turkish  tobacco.  When  it  comes  to  the  bright  leaf, 
floe  cured,  of  the  Virginia  type.  South  Africa  looms  a  huge  competitor,  the  more 
daugeroue  on  account  of  its  cheap  labour,  and  because  the  growing  season  is  much 
there  than  in  Canada,  which  gives  the  leaf  a  better  chance  to  yellow  up 
isrhly  before  being  harvested  and  taken  to  the  curing  barn.  Therefore  the 
grower  of  Bouth  Africa  may  expect  from  his  crop  a  larger  proportion  of  really  bright 
leaf  than  the  Ontario  grower.  The  South  African  leaf  is  generally  of  somewhat 
binaller  size  than  the  Canadian  and  the  yield  per  acre  much  lower,  but  other  factors 
reduce  the  C08l  of  production  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  difficult  for  the  Ontario 
farmer  to  meet  the  prices  of  the  South  African  competitor. 

India  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  tobacco  in  the  world,  and  probably  comes 
next  to  the  United  State-  as  a  tobacco-growing  country.  For  a  long  time  Indian 
tobaccos  have  hardly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  trade,  the  bulk  of  the 
production  being  used  by  the  natives  and  very  little  tobacco  exported,  or  if  any  it 
Was  al  an  extraordinary  low  price. 

However,  during  the  last  few  years  great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  tobacco 
growers  and  packers  of  India  and  rapidly  increasing  quantities  of  Indian  leaf  are 
-hipped  annually  to  Great  Britain. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  Indian  export  tobaccos  is  a  type 
of  leaf  looking  very  much  like  some  of  the  Western  Kentuckys,  and  which  is  at 
present  brought  to  England  in  very  large  quantities.  The  leaf  is  of  good  size,  just  a 
little  shorter  than  otir  Ontario  Burleys,  of  good  texture,  rather  light  in  colour,  the 
combustibility  good.  The  aroma  is  quite  loud  and  at  first  glance  seems  too  strong 
to  allow  using  it  in  large  proportions  into  English  mixtures.  However,  it  was  found 
I  ha  t  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  that  type  of  tobacco  from  the  British  trade,  and 
the  demand  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  Except  for  their  loud  flavour  they  have 
all  the  characteristics  required  of  Western  Kentucky  tobaccos.  As  a  rule  the  colour 
is  a  little  lighter,  and  not  only  are  they  used  as  pipe  tobacco  but  we  have  learned 
from  reliable  sources  that  some  of  these  Indian  tobaccos  blend  very  well  indeed,  for 
cigarette  mixtures,  with  tobaccos  of  the  Virginia  bright  type,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  25  per  cent. 

Ia  our  opinion  that  type  of  Indian  leaf,  which  at  present  reaches  England  at  the 
price  of  9d.  per  pound  f.o.b.,  will  be  in  the  near  future  one  of  our  strongest  competi- 
tors, as  it  can  replace  large  quantities  of  Western  Kentucky  leaf  as  well  as  appreciable 
quantities  of  flue  tobacco  of  the  bright  Virginia  type. 

With  regard  to  cigar  tobaccos,  so  far  the  specimens  received  from  India  have 
been  found  very  coarse,  and  the  British  trade  prefers  our  neutral  fillers  which 
represent  a  better  material  for  blending  purposes. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

This  country  has  hardly  begun  yet  to  look  upon  England  as  a  possible  market. 
For  a  long  time  tobaccos  from  Jamaica  have  been  shipped  to  England  but  in 
negligible  quantities.  However,  the  tobacco  industry  in  Jamaica  seems  to  have  been 
reorganized  recently  with  the  help  of  American  capital  and  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  an  active  propaganda  is  soon  started  in  England  in  favour  of  cigar  tobaccos  from 
that  British  possession  where  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  the  nearest  to  those 
of  Cuba. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

To  sum  up,  we  found  in  England  little  demand  for  White  Burley  and  practically 
none  for  the  Canadian  type.    There  is  a  large  demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco  of  the 
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bright  Virginia  type,  which  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  at  present.  With  regard  to  our 
cigar  tobaccos  the  demand  is  good,  but  we  will  have  to  be  careful  to  ship  to  Great 
Britain  only  tobaccos  which  will  represent  as  closely  as  possible  the  Wisconsin  or 
Connecticut  types. 

It  seems  that  we  will  have  to  increase,  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  our  acreage  in  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  to  remain  for  a  while  in  the  expectative  as  far  as  our  White  Burley 
is  concerned. 

In  order  to  reach  the  British  market  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  producers  to 
adopt  a  form  of  organization  that  would  render  possible  the  grading  of  the  crops  on 
a  larger  scale.  This  can  be  done  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  packers 
or  through  farmers'  associations.  There  are  in  England  many  aggressive  tobacco 
brokers  who  are  willing  to  represent  those  organizations  and  to  take  care  of  their 
interests  as  far  as  the  British  market  is  concerned.  One  must  say  that  it  is  through 
the  activities  of  some  of  these  brokers  that  the  reputation  of  the  South  African 
tobaccos  has  been  established. 


REPORT  ON  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBERS  BY  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  TIMBERS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Timbers  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  sources  of  supply  for  this  country  of  softwoods  for 
jarcasing  and  general  constructional  purposes. 

Increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  abundant  supplies  of  timber  of  this  class  at 
satisfactory  prices  had  been  experienced  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  war,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  difficulties  will  be  enhanced  during  the  reconstruction 
period  and  subsequently.  Hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  softwoods  (pine,  spruce  and  larch) 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  derived  from  northern  Europe,  notably 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.  The  proportion  furnished  by  countries  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  comparatively  small. 

It  is  probable  that  the  softwoods  required  by  this  country  will  continue  to  be 
imported  in  largest  part  from  Europe,  but  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  valuable  forests 
during  the  war,  and  the  serious  depletion  of  standing  timber  in  Scandinavia  during 
the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  the  situation  is  uncertain.  The  committee  have  also 
taken  into  account  the  probability  that  the  premier  position  held  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  north  European  timber  markets  may  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  certain 
countries,  hitherto  largely  self-supporting  as  regards  timber,  will  be  compelled  to  enter 
those  markets  as  competitors  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  depletion 
of  their  forests  for  war  purposes. 

The  question  of  new  sources  of  supply  is  therefore  one  of  great  importance  to  this 
country.  For  many  years  relatively  little  assistance  can  be  anticipated  from  the 
woodlands  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  limited 
supplies  of  non-coniferous  softwoods  from  certain  tropical  colonies,  the  main  sources 
from  which  new  supplies  of  softwoods  are  to  be  looked  for  are  Russia  (including  Fin- 
land) and  Canada.  In  the  case  of  Russia  the  position  is  complicated  by.  the  political 
situation.  An  investigation  of  the  prospects  of  timber  development  in  this  country 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  committee,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  time 
Russia  would  appear  to  be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  situation.  The  committee  there- 
fore are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  reconstruction  period  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  enter  the  British  market,  and  that  now  and 
subsequently  the  United  Kingdom  should  look  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  a 
largely  increased  proportion  of  her  imports  of  softwoods. 

The  production  of  timber  in  Canada  has  much  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  market,  the  greater  part  of  the  increased 
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<  sport  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States,  while  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
has  remained  comparatively  small.    Canadian  timbers,  however,  are  well  known  in 
country,  more  especially  in  the  northern  and  western  districts,  London  and  the 
eastern  and  southern  counties  being  Largely  supplied  with  timber  from  the  Baltic. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  note  with  interest  thai  arrangements  have  been 
bj  ili<'  British  Governmenl  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  amount  of  British 
Columbia  timber  (Douglas  fir)  for  use  as  railway  sleepers  and  for  other  purposes  in 
untry.    The  experiment  will  he  watched  with  much  interest  by  the  trade  and 

others. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  chief  difficulties  which  hitherto  have  militated 
against  the  success  of  Canadian  timbers  in  competition  with  European  sorts  in  this 

country. 

I    The  most  important  is  freight.    In  the  case  of  British  Columbia  timbers 
this  forms  a  particularly  heavy  handicap.    Roughly  speaking  the  rates  from  British 
rts  (by  Bailors)  to  tins  country  before  the  war  were  £17  per  standard 
as  compared  with  32s.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.  per  standard  from  White  Sea  ports;  20s.  to 
p«  r  standard  from   Baltic  ports;  and  35s.  to  40s.  per  standard  from  the  St. 
ace,    [mproved  conditions,  however,  may  perhaps  be  anticipated  from  the 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  from  the  building  of  special  ships  for  the  British 
Columbia  timber  trade.    Further,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  freight,  certain  specifica- 
-  of  British  Columbia  timber  have  in  the  past  competed  successfully  with  those 
from  Europe,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  special  reason  why  the  position  should 
not  be  improved. 

(b)  Finance  and  distribution. — Baltic  timber  is  likely  to  compete  successfully 
with  Douglas  fir  for  most  purposes,  for  the  following  reasons:  Baltic  timber  is  sold 
to  the  trade  in  this  country  in  cargoes  or  parcels  through  agents  here  who  give  the 
usual  facilities,  i.e.,  four  months'  draft.  The  buyer  is  able  to  buy  as  a  rule  in  the 
spring,  shipments  coming  in  two  or  three  months  after  purchase.  Exporters  of 
Douglas  fir  labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  tonnage  is  not  always  readily  obtain- 
and  that  if  obtainable  it  has  to  be  taken  up  some  months  before  ship  arrives  at 
port  of  loading. 

There  is  then  a  four  or  five  months'  voyage  for  the  vessel,  or  if  a  steamer,  six 
The  demand  to  be  cultivated  most  is  that  for  square  timber,  for  which 
article,  however,  the  price  is  very  much  regulated  by  the  figures  current  (cost,  freight 
and  insurance)  for  pitch-pine  from  United  States  of  America  Gulf  ports.   If  shippers 
from  Western  Canada  through  their  agents  will  give  the  usual  credit  terms  current 
in  the  wood  trade  in  Europe  to  buyers  of  Douglas  fir,  it  would  help  to  diminish  the 
icao  which  the  distance  from  Europe  naturally  puts  upon  this  article.  The 
main  difficulty  is  that  the  European  demand  is  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  wood 
T:  al  goes  through  the  British  Columbia  mills  that  mill  owners  have  not  found  it  worth 
while  to  deviate  from  the  usual  terms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  bulk  of  their 
ess*,  which  is  for  cash  against  documents.    The  Baltic  shippers  are  also  well 
rented  in  this  country  by  their  own  agents  who  study  closely  the  requirements 
market-.    The  committee  understand  that  in  recent  years  Canadian  firms 
nh  more  enterprise  in  appointing  regular  agents  in  this  country,  and  they 
that  a  wider  application  of  this  system  would  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Canadian  trade. 

( 'ondition  and  Specification. — It  is  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  to  members 
mmittee  that  Douglas  fir  has  frequently  arrived  in  this  country  in  poor 
condition.     'l  ie-  defect  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  shipment  of  unseasoned 
ting  in  discolouration  and  other  faults  arising  from  the  length  of  the 
most  desirable  that  measures  should  be  taken  hy  Canadian  exporters 
to  minimize  those  defects  by  proper  seasoning  before  shipment,  since  in  Baltic  timber 
the  Canadian  product  competes  with  an  article  of  good)  quality,  carefully  sorted'  and 
in  good  condition. 
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CANADIAN  TIMBERS  OF  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 

These  fall  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  derived  from  the  eastern  and  east-central 
provinces,  and  those  from  British  Columbia.  The  present  report  deals  with  British 
Columbia  timbers.  Evidence  has  been  taken  from  various  persons  acquainted  with 
timber  both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  British  Columbia  timbers, 
viz.,  Douglas  fir,  British  Columbia  Tideland  (Sitka)  spruce,  and  Western  hemlock 
are  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that, 
if  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  bring  them  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
architects,  merchants  and  other  users,  these  timbers  are  likely  to  obtain  a  better 
position  in  this  market. 

The  timbers  are  dealt  with  in  detail  below: — 

1.  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  taxifolia,  Britton==P.  Douglasii,  Carr).  This  timber 
(also  known  as  British  Columbia  pine,  yellow  fir,  red  fir,  etc.,  and  as  Oregon  pine  when 
obtained  from  America),  is  essentially  a  structural  timber  suitable  for  use  in  this 
country  as  a  substitute  for  American  "pitch-pine"  (its  chief  competitor  in  the  United 
Kingdom),  and  Baltic  red  fir.  It  is  of  special  value  on  account  of  the  large  dimensions 
in  which  it  can  be  obtained.  Baulks  100  feet  and  over  in  length  and  2  feet  square 
in  section  can  be  obtained  if  necessary.  The  durability  of  the  timber  and  its  resist- 
ance to  decay  should  render  it  useful  for  railway  cars  and  sleepers,  piling,  bridge  and 
trestle  timbers,  general  building  purposes,  and  for  construction  generally. 

British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  is  said  to  be  highly  valued  in  Western  America 
for  railway  sleepers,  and,  as  stated  above,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  extensive 
trials  for  this  purpose  in  this  country. 

Experience  with  Douglas  fir  for  wood  paving  has  been  gained  chiefly  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Trials  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  practical  value  might 
usefully  be  carried  out  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  comparing  the  timber  with 
the  European  softwoods  already  in  use  for  this  purpose.  For  successful  competition 
with  these  latter  softwoods,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  Douglas  fir  should  be  of 
satisfactory  and  uniform  quality,  regularly  available  in  large  quantities  and  of 
guaranteed  accuracy  as  regard's  measurements. 

Douglas  fir  should  should  find  a  wider  application  in  this  country  for  joinery  and 
general  internal  work.  The  timber  is  stated  to  make  an  excellent  flooring  material 
when  sawn  edge-grain,  and  to  wear  long  and  evenly  without  splintering.  On  account 
of  its  general  qualities,  strength  and  eas'e  of  working,  it  should  be  found  suitable 
for  floor  beams,  rafters  and  joists;  and  for  doors,  sashes,  and  other  joinery.  As 
veneers  for  inside  finishing  purposes  Douglas  fir  is  also  regarded  as  possessing  special 
qualities,  notably  the  striking  grain,  hard  surface,  resistance  to  warping,  shrinking 
or  swelling,  and  its  ability  to  take  stains. 

Quality  and  grading. — The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  the  best 
quality  timber  from  the  coast  region  should  be  exported  to  this  country.  Timber  from 
the  eastern  regions  of  the  province,  second-growth  timber  and  that  from  the  very  old 
trees  is  liable  to  be  coarse-grained  and  red  in  colour  and  is  unsuitd  for  export. 

Douglas  fir  usually  arrives  in.  this  country  well  seasoned  and  in  satisfactory  quali- 
ties, but  occasionally  "  woolly  "  and  wide-ranged  pieces  are  received.  The  committee 
understand  these  faults  are,  if  anything,  less  frequent  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
American  Douglas  fir  (Oregon  pine).  More  care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  the 
conversion  of  the  timber,  wany  edges,  faulty  sizes,  and  other  defects  being  avoided. 
The  reported  "  failures  "  of  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  have  been  due  most  probably 
to  use  of  inferior  timber. 

As  regards  grading,  Douglas  fir  has  hitherto  been  graded  under  the  rules  of  the 
West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  (Seattle)  under  the  four  classes  of 
"  Clears/'  "  Selects,"  "  Merchantable  "  and  "  Commons." 
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•J.  British  Columbia  Hemlock,  Western  Hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla,  Sargent). 
timber  has  been  marketed  in  Ureal  Britain  as  Western  hemlock  fir  and  Prince 
Albert  dr.  It  is  regarded  as  much  superior  to  Eastern  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis), 
trom  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  straight  grain  ease  of  working  and  freedom  from 
Shake  and  warp.  The  wood  is  nearly  white,  of  fine  straight  grain,  soft,  light  (32 
IHumds  per  cubic  foot  Uiln-driod ),  strong,  easy  to  work  and  of  good  appearance.  It 

Is  paint  or  preservative  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Tin-  committee  consider  thai  this  timber,  though  not  so  strong  as  Douglas  fir, 
would  find  a  market  in  this  country.  It  would  be  found  suitable  for  framing  and 
shelving,  and  for  flooring  when  cut  edge-grain  (rift-sawn)  and  used  in  dry  places.  On 
account  of  its  appearance,  smooth  and  comparatively  hard  surface  and  ability  to  take 
paints  and  stains,  it  would  be  useful  for  interior  finishing;  it  should  also  be  of  value 
tor  tho  cabinet  trade.  On  account  of  its  strength  and  lightness  and  capacity  for 
hold  ing  nails  well  the  timber  would  be  useful  for  boxes  and  packing  cases. 

Western  hemlock  has  long  been  used  in  Canada  for  elevators,  grain  bins,  and 
stables,  for  which  it  is  especially  suitable.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  satisfactory  for 
marine  piling,  and  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  Douglas  fir  in  harbour  improve- 
ments at  Toronto;  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  bridge  and  trestle  building. 

•"».  lirifish  Columbia  Spruce  (Picea  sitchensis,  Trautv.  and  Mey.)  This  timber, 
also  known  as  Sitka  spruce,  tideland  spruce,  etc.,  is  tough  and  strong,  elastic,  light 
26  pounds  per  cubic  foot  kiln-dried),  of  straight  even  grain,  non-resinous,  and  does 
not  warp.  It  is  soft  and  easily  worked  and  when  nailed  does  not  split;  it  takes  paints 
and  stains  well.  British  Columbia  spruce  has  come  into  great  prominence  for  aero- 
plane construction,  for  which  purpose  the  best  qualities  are  probably  unsurpassed. 
The  less  expensive  qualities  should  be  well  suited  for  many  building  purposes,  e.g., 
framing  and  shelving;  and  for  sashes,  doors,  panelling  and  sink  boards.  British 
Columbia  spruce  is  well  known  as  a  first-class  wood  for  oars  and  paddles.  Its  light- 
ness  nailing  qualities  and  absence  of  taste  would  make  the  wood  particularly  useful 
for  boxes,  especially  for  packing  foods. 

The  timber  would  also  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  piano  sounding  boards  on  account  of  its  straight,  fine  grain,  and  resonant  qualities, 
and  the  large  clear  sizes  in  which  it  is  obtainable. 

USAGE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mechanical  tests  and  practical  trials. — The  advice  of  the  Imperial  Institute  has 
been  sought  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  as  to  the  best  means  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  architects  and  others  in  this  country  the  results  of  the  tests 
of  Canadian  timbers  carried  out  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  The  com- 
mittee have  advised  on  this  point  and  made  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  recording 
the  tests  in  question.  The  committee  are  also  aware  of  the  tests  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  on  American-grown  samples  of  timbers  occurring  in  British  Columbia. 
Ir  was  considered  desirable,  however,  to  carry  out  further  tests  under  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  this  country  and  to  conduct  corresponding  tests  with  certain  European 
timbers  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  H.1VL  Office  of  Works  to  carry  out  practical 
trials  and  mechanical  tests  on  British  Columbia  fir,  British  Columbia  spruce  and 
British  Columbia  Western  hemlock,  with  a  view  to  placing  these  timbers  in  the  ofiicial 
specifications  of  the  Office  of  Works  if  the  results  proved  satisfactory.  The  necessary 
timber  for  the  trials  was  kindly  supplied  by  the  British  Columbia  Government  at  the 
request  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  practical  trials  include  the  construction  of 
articles  of  joinery,  and  must  necessarily  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  in 
order  to  test  the  behaviour  of  the  woods  in  this  country.  So  far,  the  joinery  made 
from  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  appears  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  made  from 
Petersburg  fir. 
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The  mechanical  tests  were  carried  out  for  H.M.  Office  of  Works  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  Petersburg  fir,  Christiania 
spruce  and  English  oak  were  submitted  to  similar  tests. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  tests  is  that  British  Columbia 
timbers  may  be  regarded  as  equal  if  not  superior  in  strength  to  European  timbers. 
Assuming  the  material  used  in  the  tests  to  be  representative,  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
when  used  in  building  construction,  British  Columbia  timbers  may  be  from  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  smaller  in  size  than  corresponding  European  timbers,  taking  into 
account  the  usual  factors  of  seasoning  grain,  knots,  and  general  quality. 

British  Columbia  Douglas  fir,  silver  spruce  and  Western  hemlock  are  obviously 
well  suited  for  general  construction  and  other  purposes  in  this  country,  and  if  imported 
in  increased  quantities  and  of  satisfactory  quality  would  form  valuable  additions  to 
the  supplies  of  softwoods  at  present  available.  The  committee  recognize,  however, 
that  the  extended  use  of  these  (and  other  Canadian  timbers)  in  the  United  Kingdom 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  delivered.  In  this  question 
the  determining  factor  is  the  cost  of  freight  as  compared  with  timber  obtained  from 
the  Baltic.  The  outstanding  advantage  of  British  Columbia  timber  (notably  Douglas 
fir)  is  the  exceptional  dimensions  in  which  it  can  be  supplied.  The  special  prices 
which  will  be  paid  for  timber  of  exceptional  dimensions  will  probably  enable  certain 
British  Columbia  woods  (e.g.  Douglas  fir)  to  find  a  market  here  in  spite  of  high 
freights;  timbers  of  smaller  sizes,  however,  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  from  the 
Baltic.  As  regards  spruce  and  Western  hemlock,  the  position  is  essentially  the  same, 
namely  one  of  price.  There  will  always  be  a  relatively  restricted  special  demand  for 
best  quality  spruce  in  virtue  of  its  specific  qualities,  and  this  demand  will  probably 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  aeroplane  industry.  Eor  ordinary  purposes,  however, 
the  use  of  the  wood  will  be  regulated  by  its  cost  as  compared  with  Baltic  timbers  and 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  and  lower  grades  of  the  timber  can  be  profitably 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  committee  are  informed  that  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  (among 
other  railway  companies)  propose  to  carry  out  trials  with  British  Columbia  sleepers 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  Railway  Executive  Committee. 

A  special  exhibit  of  British  Columbia  timbers  and  manufactured  material  pre- 
pared by  the  Eorest  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Lands  of  British  Columbia  is  arranged 
in  the  Canadian  Court  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  Any  inquiries  in  regard  to  these 
timbers  will  be  dealt  with. 

(Signed)    H.  D.  Searles-Wood, 

Chairman. 


BRANCH  FACTORIES  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TRUCKS  IN  CANADA. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Bureau  of  Information,  sent  a  circular  to 
their  members  asking  if  any  of  them  desired  to  establish  branch  factories  in  Canada 
for  the  manufacture  of  trucks.  Ten  members  of  the  association  replied  that  they  were 
considering  the  establishment  of  branch  factories  in  Canada  and  would  be  glad  to 
get  in  touch  with  any  Canadians  who  may  be  interested.  Replies  may  be  addressed 
to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  3G6  Madison  avenue,  New  York 
city. 
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MARKET  FOR  CANNED  MILK  IN  CHINA. 

Trade  Commissioner       0,  Batchelder  writes  in  the  United  States  Commerce 
I  the  increasing  use  of  canned  milk  among  the  Chinese  upper  and  middle 
(.•lassos  and  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  coolies,  inasmuch  as  cattle  are  not  milked 
in  China  proper.    The  price  varies  widely,  usually  from  30  to  40  copper  cents  per  can 
r  04  nt-  t"  a  silver  dollar,  a  gold  dollar  equalling  $1.37  in  silver). 

DEMAND  FOR  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS  IN  GREECE. 

The  issue  of  France-Europe  Orientate  for  August  15,  1920,  states  that  there  is 
a  demand  in  Greece  for  textile  machines,  sewing  machines,  motor  trucks,  chemical 
products,  gramophones,  and  moving-picture  films.    It  is  reported  that  about  300,000 
metres  of  moving-picture  films  can  be  sold  annually  in  Greece.    Before  the  war  the 
r  part  of  the  moving-picture  films  employed  in  Greece  were  French,  but  diffi- 
mmunication  gave  the  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 
XV. 

The  Colony  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  is  about  1,000  miles 
si  i  £  Barbados  and  between  four  and  five  degrees  farther  north,  the  latitude  being 
between  17°  43'  and  18°  32'  IN".,  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Virgin  islands. 

In  thinking  about  the  island  of  Jamaica  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  fad  that  as  the  elevation  increases  the  temperature  lower®.    The  average  annual 
temperature  is  about  one  degree  cooler  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  than  at  sea 
:   1-7°  cooler  at  500  feet;  3-5°  cooler  at  2,000  feet;  8-5°  cooler  at  2,500  feet; 
cooler  at  3,000  feet;   11 -7°  cooler  at  3,500  feet;   13.*3°  cooler  at  4,000  feet; 
14-8°  cooler  at  4,500  feet;   16-4°  cooler  at  .5,000  feet;   17-80  cooler  at  5,500  feet; 

cooler  at  6,000  feet;  20-8°  cooler  at  6,500  feet;  22-3°  cooler  at  7,000  feet;  and 
23  1°  cooler  at  7,300  feet. 

All  these  elevations  are  to  be  found  in  Jamaica,  the  highest  point  being  the  Blue 
Mountain  Western  peak,  7,388  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  the  total  area  of  4,207^  square  miles  an  area  of  2,217 £  square  miles  lies  at 
elevations  varying  from  sea  level  to  1,000  feet,  the  greater  part  of  this  zone  having  a 
lerable  elevation  above  the  sea  level.    In  the  zone  having  an  elevation  of  from 
1  feet  above  sea  level  there  is  an  area  of  1,452§  square  miles,  equal  to 
al  two-thirds  the  total  area  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.    In  the  zone  having  an 
ation  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  there  is  an  area  of  400  square  miles 
tli an  the  whole  of  Dominica  and  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Barbados. 
1:    T:.'  zone  having  an  elevation  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  there  is  an  area  of  74 
les,  considerably  greater  than  the  whole  island  of  St.  Kitts.    In  the  zone 
having  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  there  is  an  area  of  39  square  miles, 
equal  to  the  whole  island  of  Montserrat,  while  at  still  higher  elevations  there  is  an 
area  of  24  square  miles. 

Visitors  to  Jamaica  who  visit  only  one  section  of  the  island  can  get  no  adequate 
•limate  or  the  great  variety  of  its  productions.   In  the  higher  levels 
*  is  never  extreme,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  range  of  temperatures — that 
is  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures — is  less  at  heights 
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ranging  from  :>(H)  to  T.iHH»  foot  than  at  sea  level.  At  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  there  is 
only  a  ditToiviuv  of  TJ  degrees  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperatures,  the 
maximum  temperature  being  7i'>-7°  and  fche  minimum  04-7°.  Compare  this  with  the 
range  of  temperatures  in  the  prairie  country  of  Western  Canada,  where  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  temperatures  ae  low  as  40°  below  zero  in  winter  and  90°  above 

n  MiinnuT.  a  range  of  l.'JO  decrees. 
R<  Mi  Qta  of  the  lowlands  who  can  afford  to  do  so  usually  spend  a  few  weeks  every 
year  ill  the  highlands,  just  as  Canadians  and  Americans  take  holidays  at  the  summer 
resorts  i>(  Canada.    There  are  good  hotels  at  Mandevillc,  Moneaguc,  and  other  high- 
land resorts. 

Till!  RANGE  OF  TEMPERATURES. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Jamaica 
rologieal  service,  for  the  following  table  of  temperatures  at  various  elevations: — 


no  vation  above  Sea-level. 

Mean. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

Feet. 

0 

o 

0 



78.8 

87.5 

70.8 

17.6 

500  

77.1 

85.1 

69.8 

15.3 

1.00-0  

75.3 

82.8 

68. '6 

14.2 

1.500  

73.6 

80.6 

67.4 

13.2 

2.000  

72.0 

7.8.6 

66.1 

12.5 

2.500  

70.3 

76.  7 

64.7 

12.0 

3.000  

68.7 

74.9 

63.3 

11.6 

3.500  

67.1 

73.2 

61.7 

11.5 

4.000  

65.5 

71.6 

60'.  1 

11.5 

4.500  

64.0 

70.1 

58.5 

11.6 

5.000  CLj.  •• 

62.4 

68 . 8 

5-6.8 

12.0 

5,500  :..' 

61.0 

67. '5 

55.0 

12.5 

6.000  i.-  ... 

59.5 

66.3 

53.1 

13.2 

6,500  

58.0 

65.2 

51.2 

14.0 

7,000  

56.5 

64.3 

49.3 

15.0 

VARIATION  IN  RAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  varies  as  much  in  different  parts  of  Jamaica  as  the  temperature, 
sections  are  dry  while  others  have  a  heavy  rainfall,  but  taking  the  island  as  a 
whole  it  usually  has  an  ample  rainfall.  But  even  the  driest  districts  could  be  irri- 
gated, for  there  are  water  supplies  at  no  great  distance  in  mountain  springs  and  rivers 
coming  down  from  the  mountains.  The  Surveyor  General  of  Jamaica  told  me  that 
by  means  of  irrigation  a  very  large  area  now  too  dry  for  successful  cultivation  could 
be  made  highly  productive. 

THE  LAND  SUITABLE  FOR  CULTIVATION. 

:  :•  Daniel  Morris,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head  of  the  Jamaica 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said  in  1897 :  "  Of  the  total  area  of  2,692,480  acres  about 
80,000  acres,  equal  to  2-97  per  cent,  are  estimated  to  be  occupied  by  swamps  and  rocky 
or  other  useless  lands.  Of  the  estimated  area  of  cultivable  land  2,340,412  acres  are 
in  private  hands,  while  in  that  of  the  Crown  there  are  approximately  272,068  acres. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  estimated  area  of  the  cultivable  land  in  the  island  is  at  or  above 
1,000  feet  elevation.  The  estimated  area  covered  by  forest  is  330,000  acres,  equal  to 
12  per  cent  of  the  whole  area.  As  only  a  portion  of  this  can  with  safety  be  cleared, 
the  estimate  of  cultivable  land  above  given  should  be  reduced  by  about  300,000  acres. 
There  are  now  beneficially  occupied  in  cultivation  693,674  acres,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  cultivable  area." 

That  was  many  years  ago  and  conditions  are  somewhat  different  now,  but  the 
ate  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris  regarding  the  area  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation  may 
as  t  ccurate,  as  he  had  not  only  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  but  also 
every  opportunity  for  investigation. 


Climbing  a  tree  for  cocoanuts. 


A  grove  of  cocoanut  trees. 
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QBE  v  i  LNCRE  \si:  i\  CULTIVATED  AREA. 

Since  Sir  Daniel  Morris  made  bis  report  the  area  of  cultivated  land  has  greatly 
increased  and  is  now  approximately  about,  one  million  acres.     The  areas  of  land 
' ' '  ^        to  Afferent  crops  of  course  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  the  following  statement 
devoted  to  different  products  in  1018,  the  last  year  before  the  war, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  Jamaica  products  under  normal  conditions:-— 


Acres. 

Common  pasturage   430  064 

Guinea  grass   152/527 

Pimento  and  common  pasture   72  766 

Pimento  alone   '  n 

Ground  provisions   99,637 

Bananas                                                                              .   .  .   [[  8<l,'o71 

Sugar  can,.   31,753 

Toffee   22,275 

Cocoanuta   17,377 

Cacao  , .  11^236 

Oranges   1,715 

Tobacco   969 

Corn                                                                                              .  .  .504 

(linger   2i53 

Cassava                                                                                         .  .  165 

Cotton   121 

Tea   100 

Rice   8'0 

Arrowroot   2'0 

Rubber   17 


9  22,  ©33 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  production  of  bananas  in 
Jamaica  lias  been  at  the  expense  of  other  industries.    Frequently  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  everything  was  being  sacrificed  to  bananas,  but  inquiry  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  the  island  in  1914  showed  that  while  the  area  devoted  to  bananas  had 
increased  by  48,398  acres  within  ten  years,  that  is  over  148  per  cent,  the  only 
important  products  that  had  decreased  in  acreage  were  ground  provisions  or  vegetables. 
The  area  devoted  to  ground  provisions  in  1904  was  109,637  acres,  while  in  1913  it  was 
■  illy  99,637.    The  area  devoted  to  sugar  increased  7,330  acres  or  over  29  per  cent, 
during  ton  years,  the  area  devoted  to  cocoanuts  7,000  acres  or  about  07  per  cent,  the 
devoted  to  cacao  4,704  acres  or  over  71  per  cent.    The  tobacco  acreage  was  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  before.    The  orange  acreage  had  increased 
over  21  per  cent,  the  cotton  acreage  about  20  per  cent,  and  the  ginger  acreage  about 
7  per  cent,  while  the  cultivation  of  tea  had  been  successfully  started.    I  was  told 
ry  positively  that  coffee  trees  had  been  sacrificed  to  bananas,  yet  I  found  on 
investigation  that  the  coffee  acreage  was  actually  79*6  acres  greater  in  1914  tban  it  was 
in  1904.    However,  the  coffee  acreage  increased  over  29  per  cent  between  1904  and 
I  thereafter  showed  a  steady  decrease  until  in  1913  it  was  little  greater  than 
in  liMH.    The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  during  the  three  years  of  rapid  increase 
tr'-r-s  wr-rc  l>eing  planted  and  that  old  coffee  trees  were  afterward  cut 
Some  of  the  coffee  trees  were  very  old.    An  important  new  industry  is  the 
3S<  ntial  oil  from  the  rind  of  oranges.    It  is  evident  that  Jamaica  is 
and  rapidly  increasing  its  production.  The  figures  for  the  period  immediately 
I  efore  the  war  are  a  better  indication  of  normal  conditions  than  more  recent  figures 
would  be. 

TEA  GROWING  IN  JAMAICA. 

At  Claremont,  Jamaica,  there  is  a  fine  tea  plantation  with  a  well  equipped  plant 
for  preparing  and  packing  the  tea.  The  tea  produced  is  of  very  fine  quality.  It  com- 
mands good  prices  in  England  and  this  experiment  in  tea  growing  has  proved  very 
profitable.  The  manager  told  me  he  believed  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  highlands  of  Jamaica  as  well  suited  for  the  production  of  tea  as  any  lands  in 
Ceylon. 


The  top  of  a  cocoanut  tree. 
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III!    REMAKKA1U.K  INCHKAKE  IN  BANANAS. 

Tlio  wonderful  increase  in  banana  production  is  attributable  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  1'nitt  d  L'cu  i  r.'inp.'iuv  in  establishing  a  really  first-class  service  of  fruit  steamers 
between  Jamaica  and  Atlantic  seaports  of  the  Uniiod  States,  and  guaranteeing  to 
buy  bananas  it"  the  planters  and  peasant  proprietors  would  produce  them.    This  com- 
i  3  a  \  •  i  \  freqnenl  service  of  last  fruit  steamers  from  Kingston,  Port  Antonio 
I  \\>r\  Maria. 

Jamaica's  pimento. 

P  •  ato  Ifl  e  Spanish  word  whiich  nioans  pepper.  Pimento  is,  in  fact,  Jamaica 
prppor,  but  it  is  known  in  every  Canadian  kitchen  as  "allspice."  Jamaica  is  the  only 
country  thai  extensively  pro4uces  "allspice,"  and  it  exported  in  1913  13,561.200 
pounds  of  which  less  than  2  per  cenl  was  shipped  from  Jamaica  to  'Canada.  How 
much  came  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  United  iStates  and  England  is  uncertain,,  as  the 
Canadian  Trade  and  Navigation  returns  include  pimento  with  spices.  Pimento,  or 
"allspice"  is  as  exported,  a  small  dry  berry  resembling  black  pepper  in  appearance. 
Pimento  trees  and  pasture  go  together  in  Jamaica,  and  an  estate  devoted  to  pasture 
and  pimento  is  known  as  a  pen. 

TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 

Jamaica  has  about  5,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which  about  2,000  miles  are  main 
roads  declared  to  be  suitable  for  motor  cars.  They  are  wide  and  well  constructed. 
( lonsidering  the  high  levels  reached  by  some  of  these  roads  the  grades  are  remarkably 
To  avoid  steep  grades  in  constructing  wide  driving  roads  suitable  for  a 
double  line  of  traffic  to  the  great  heights  reached  by  a  number  of  the  main  roads  it 
is  necessary  that  the  roads  shall  be  winding,  but  this  serves  to  bring  them  in  touch 
with  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation. 

S  i  :h  a  system  of  roads  undoubtedly  facilitates  production  and  encourages  the 
the  great  natural  resources  of  the  island.  These  roads  also  offer  great 
attractions  for  tourists  on  accout  of  the  wonderful  beauties  of  scenery  as  they  wind 
beside  swift  flowing  rivers,  over  plains,  low  hills  and  high  mountains  at  various 
elevations  with  changing  views  at  every  turn. 

Jamaica's  dependencies. 

Jamaica  has  two  groups  of  island  dependencies,  the  Cayman  islands,  lying  to  the 
veen  19°  16'  and  19°  45'  north  latitude,  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
islands  lying  to  the  northeast  between  21°  and  22°  north  latitude. 

The  Cayman  islands  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long  and  from  4  to  7  miles 

:.  Little  Cayman,  9  miles  long  1  mile  broad,  and  Cayman  Brae,  10  miles  long 
and  one  mile  broad.  The  two  smaller  islands  produce  large  quantities  of  cocoanuts, 
while  iii  Grand  Cayman  the  people  raise  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry  and  catch 
turtle.  In  all  three  islands  sailing  vessels  are  built  of  native  woods  and  Grand 
an  exports  -mall  quantities  of  dyewoods,  mahogany,  cedar  and  other  timber. 

The  Turks  are  a  group  of  nine  tiny  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  Grand  Turk 
with  an  area  of  10  square  miles  and  Salt  Cay  having  an  area  of  5^  square  miles.  The 
.  seven  in  number,  lie  to  the  northwest  of  the  Turks.  The  chief  industry 
of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  islands  is  salt  gathering.  There  are  about  six  hundred  acres 
of  salt  ponds  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  produce  about  4,000  bushels  of  salt  per  acre 
annually. 

PRINX'IPAL  EXPORTS  OF  JAMAICA. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  exports  of  Jamaica :  Annatto,  beeswax,  cacao, 
coanuts,  coffee,  divi  divi,  bananas,  grape-fruit,  oranges,  ginger,  hides,  honey,  horses 
and  mules,  limejuice,  logwood  extract,  pimento,  rum,  sugar,  skins  (goat),  tobacco 
-  cigars,  cigarettes,  leaf),  tortoise  shell,  turtle,  wood  (bitter,  fustic,  logwood),  yams. 
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INCREASE  OF  CHILIAN  CONSULAR  FEES. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  rates  of  Chilean  consular  fees  established  by  the  Law  No.  2208  of  1909,  which 
were  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  1916,  have  now  been  further  increased  by  a  law  which 
has  recently  passed  the  Chilean  Legislature.  In  general  the  fees  are  now  levied  at 
double  the  rates  laid  down  in  the  1909  law,  but  there  is  a  special  increase  on  the  dues 
on  national  shipping,  and  the  fees  for  visa  of  bills  of  lading  and  for  certification  of 
invoices  (see  note  below)  have  been  increased  by  150  per  cent.  A  new  provision  has 
been  inserted  requiring  all  foreign  (non-Chilian)  merchant  vessels  over  3,000'  tons 
net  registered  tonnage  to  pay,  in  addition  to  other  consular  fees  laid  down,  1  centavo 
for  every  ton  in  excess  of  3,000. 

Note. — Under  the  new  law,  the  fees  for  consular  certification  of  invoices  of  goods 
sent  to  Chile  are  as  follows: — 

Certificate  on  four  copies   of  the  invoices  which  must  be 

presented  to  Chilean  Customs  Houses  for  the  clearance 

of  any  kinds  of  goods — when  the  value  does  not  exceed 

2'0'0  pesos  (£40)   5  pesos  (£1) 

If  the  value  exceeds  200  pesos  (£4'0),  1J  per  cent  extra  is 

to  be  paid  for  the  excess. 
For  each  extra  invoice   11  pesos  (6s.) 

Goods  sent  by  parcel  post  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  invoice.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  invoices  for  parcels  of  less  than  £5  in  value  will  be  certified 
free  of  charge. 

The  fee  for  consular  visa  of  bills  of  lading  for  goods  destined  for  Chilean  ports 
is,  under  the  new  law,  increased  from  75  centavos  to  1£  pesos  (from  3s.  to  6s.)  per  copy. 


VALUE  OF  CURRENCY  OF  INVOICE. 

Eeferring  to  Memorandum  of  Customs  No.  2410-B,  dated  July  22,  1920  [pub- 
lished in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  862,  page  391],  the  following  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  the  said  memorandum  apply  to  invoices  of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
Canada,  viz: — 

"  The  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  export  as  of  the  date  of  export  should 
always  be  shown  in  the  terms  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  of  export,  whether  this  standard  be  gold  or  silver,  and  regardless  of 
whether  transactions  in  specie  actually  take  place  or  not.  If  payments  of  specie 
have  been  suspended  and  the  business  of  the  country  of  export  is  carried  on  in 
a  paper  currency,  the  home  market  value  of  the  goods  exported  may  be  shown 
in  terms  of  the  paper  currency,  provided  the  value  of  the  paper  currency 
in  relation  to  the  standard  coins  be  also  shown.  The  governing  value  of  the 
goods  for  duty  purposes  is  the  home  market  value  in  the  terms  of  the  standard 
currency  of  the  country  of  export." 

The  standard  currency  of  Great  Britain  is  the  gold  sovereign. 

Invoices  of  shipments  from  Great  Britain  in  which  the  fair  market  value  as  sold 
for  home  consumption  is  shown  in  terms  of  gold  sovereigns  may  be  accepted  for  cus- 
toms entry. 

If  payments  of  specie  have  been  suspended  and  business  in  Great  Britain  is 
carried  on  in  a  paper  currency,  collectors  may  accept  invoices  showing  the  home 
market  value  in  terms  of  the  paper  currency,  provided  the  relative  value  in  gold 
sovereigns  be  also  shown,  the  latter  value  to  be  taken  for  customs  duty  purposes. 

[Vide  Memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Customs  No.  2424-B,  dated  September 
28,  1920.] 
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MEAT  AND  CANNED  FOODS  ACT  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Attention  ie  directed  to  the  previsions  of  the  Moat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  and 
to  the  regulations  established  thereunder  by  Order  in  Council  of  May  15,  1920:— 

That  ill.-  word  "carcasses,"  as  used  in  the  regulations,  means  carcasses  of  cattle, 
■wine,  Bheep,  goats,  game  or  poultry;  ami  that  the  words  "portions"  and  "product" 
eover  BOUpe  of  all  kinds  which  contain  animal  products  and  all  poultry  products  put 
up  in  cans  or  other  containers.     (Section  1.) 

That  Bection  24  deals  with  the  marking  of  receptacles  and  packages  with  the 
tull  name  of  the  packer  or  of  the  first  dealer  and  also  with  the  true  description  of  the 
oentents  oi  the  package.  That  section  28  requires  proper  certificates  of  inspection 
to  acvompanv  certain  edible  and  inedible  foods  intended  for  export  out  of  Canada, 
the  original  copies  of  such  certificates  to  be  attached  to  the  export  entry  form  B-13, 
and  thai  ii"  export  entry  shall  be  executed  by  the  customs  accounting  for  carcasses, 
portions  or  products  thereof  coming  under  the  Meat  and  Canned  [Foods  Act,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  required  certificate.  That  section  33  contains  exemptions  in 
connection  with  the  exportation  of  sausage  casings,  game, ,  dressed  poultry,  pork  and 
beano,  and  mincemeat. 

That,  under  section  34,  collectors  of  customs  shall  not  clear  any  importation  of 
carcasses,  portions  or  products,  unless  such  importation  is  covered  by  one  of  the 
required  certificates,  which  certificates  are  to  be  attached  to  the  B-l  entry  form  and 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

That  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  with  regard  to  export,  shall  not  apply 
to  shipments  from  any  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  to  any  other  of  the  said  three  provinces. 

Thai  collectors  of  customs  shall  see  that  the  requirements  of  these  regulations 
are  fulfilled  and  shall  report  any  infractions  of  the  provisions  of  such  regulations  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

[Vide  Memorandum  of  Department  of  Customs  No.  2425-B,  dated  September  30, 
1980.] 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Cyprus. 

The  Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  Cyprus,  furnishes  the  following 
information,  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Mackay,  Chief  Collector  of  Customs,  with 
reference  to  invoicing  shipments  of  goods  to  Cyprus: — 

1.  Formerly  an  ordinary  invoice  from  the  firm  was  considered  sufficient  for 
customs  purposes,  but  now  that  Law  XIII  of  1920  has  been  enacted  granting  prefer- 
ential rates  to  the  British  Empire,  Dominions  and  Protectorates,  certified  invoices 
will  be  required. 

2.  The  certificate  (or  declaration)  should  be  signed  by  the  producer  or  manu- 
facturer, when  possible,  but  when  this  cannot  be  done  the  exporter  should  sign  the 
necessary  certificate.  It  is  not  necessary  for  these  declarations  to  be  furnished  by 
Government. 

3.  There  are  no  special  regulations  respecting  bills  of  lading  or  marking  of 

packages. 

4.  The  description  and  value  of  the  goods  should  be  shown  on  postal  (customs) 
declaration  attached  to  parcel  and  invoice  with  declaration  as  in  paragraph  2  should 
accompany  the  parcel  in  order  that  the  preferential  rates  may  be  allowed  to  the 
addressee  at  the  time  the  parcels  are  dealt  with  at  the  post  office. 

Note. — The  declarations  as  to  country  of  origin  required  on  invoices  for  goods 
to  be  entered  under  the  Cyprus  preferential  tariff  are  similar  to  those  required  in  th-» 
United  Kingdom. 
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Siam. 

The  British  Consul  General,  Bangkok,  Siam,  furnishes-  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  invoice  requirements  for  the  exportation  of  goods  to  Siam. 

Invoices  for  all  goods  should  show  separate  values  for  each  kind  of  goods,  also 
separate  weights  and  quantities,  preferably  in  metric  figures.  The  invoices1  should 
6tate  plainly  whether  value  is  f.o.b.  or  c.i.f. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  invoices  or  certificates  signed  by  a  consul  of  Siam. 

Certificates  showing  origin  of  goods  are  not  necessary.  Customs  declarations 
made  in  Siam  must  show  "  country  of  consignment,"  i.e.,  country  where  the  last 
commercial  transaction,  prior  to  importation  into  Siam,  took  place.  Therefore, 
Canadian  goods  passing  to  Siam  without  intermediate  change  of  ownership  should: 
have  Canadian  documents'. 

There  is  no  special  regulations  affecting  bills  of  lading. 

Customs  regulations  at  present  do  not  require  that  packages  shall  be  marked,  but 
it  is  the  general  rule  elsewhere,  and  will  ultimately  be  so  here,  that  all  goods  must 
bear  identifying  marks  not  peculiar  to  Canadian  goods. 

Parcels  by  post  are  examined  by  the  customs  before  delivery  from  post  office 
custody.    If  duty  is  chargeable  the  customs  collect  the  duty  before  delivery. 

All  documents  required  by  the  customsi,  other  than  invoices  and  particulars  of 
weight,  are  lodged  by  the  importer  and  do  not  affect  the  Canadian  exporter. 

BRITISH  MALAYA'S  £170,000,000  TRADE. 

{British  Export  Gazette.) 

It  has  hitherto  always  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  trade  of 
that  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  which  is  under  British  administration  because  of 
the  lack  of  co-ordination  on  this  matter  among  the  various  States.  Such  co-ordina- 
tion has  now  for  the  first  time  been  attempted,  and  the  result  is  to  show  that  the  total 
imports  amounted  in  1919  to  no  less  than  £73,464,900,  against  £59,067,100  in  the 
previous  year,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at  £94,696,900,  compared  with  £67,447,900. 
That  is,  the  complete  trade,  imports  and  exports,  of  these  States  approaches  the  huge 
sum  of  £170,000,000  per  annum.  Naturally,  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  trade  is 
transacted  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Siam,  imports  from  those  countries  amount 
ing  to  nearly  £33,000,000,  while  only  a  little  over  £8,000,000  is  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  many  British  goods  enter  the  Malay  market  through  Hongkong,  India 
and  Burma,  while  Australia  and  New  Zealand  furnish  supplies  to  upwards  of 
£3,500,000. 

DECLINING  SHARE  OF  JAPAN  IN  MALAY  IMPORTS. 

By  the  way,  Japan's  participation  in  the  import  trade  of  British  Malaya,  instead 
of  leaping  forward  as  it  has  done  in  so  remarkable  a  way  in  other  eastern  markets, 
actually  showed  a  decline  in  1919  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  being  only 
£4,237,000,  against  £5,990,000. 

WHAT  DOES  MALAYA  BUY? 

When  we  come  to  consider  what  are  the  most  active  import  lines  of  British  Malaya, 
we  find  that  after  cotton  goods,  which  in  1919  were  imported  to  over  £5,000,000,  the 
most  prominent  are  machinery  (£1,269,000);  hardware  and  cutlery  (£955,600);  motor 
cars  and  motor  cycles  (£619,000) ;  tools  and  implements  (£275,500)  ;  corrugated  iron 
(£102,250)  ;  steel  (£298,400)  ;  also  fancy  and  sporting  goods,  paints  and  varnish,  sta- 
tionery, and  earthenware  and  crockery.  Among  foodstuffs,  condensed  milk  is  imported 
to  the  huge  sum  of  £1,270,000,  and  biscuits  to  £136,000.  Altogether,  tho  new  trade 
statistics  now  available  reveal  the  Malay  States  under  British  administration  as  a 
remarkably  fine  market  of  wide  scope  and  progressive  character. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

m  I  b$  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  October  L,  1920. 


Fori  William— 

C.  P.  K  

1  inpiri  Elevator  Co  

I  >•  ■  ilidated  Elevator  Co  

OgUvie  Flow  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

( train  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Termina]  Elevator  Co... 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Fort  Arthur- 
Fort  Artimr  Elevator  Co  

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

( 'anadian  Government  Elevator. 

Thunder  Bay  

1  >avidson  and  Smith  

Eastern —  Richardson  


Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators... 
Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Calcary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator — 
Vancouver.  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour.  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  and  Transit  Co.. . 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co., 
Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator... 


Ltd. 


Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co..  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

8t.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,      "  "   


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

510, 183 
Now  opor 
601,75s 
814,900 
4s:u>s9 

27!),  Mil 
SO"). -14") 

239,  97:. 
Now  oner 
390,709 

592,841 
776,922 
177,003 

6,053 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 

20, 203 
it  inu  unde 
16,221 
id.  136 
20.857 
64,016 
142,776 
50, 184 

it  Lng  Ullilc 

50,564 

85,982 
14,603 
76,677 
ating  unde 
985 

ating  unde 

Bushels. 

72,672 
r  a  Prival 
15,926 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

94,872 
I  Elevator 
348 
13,958 
975 
8,071 
33,259 
38,514 
1  Elevator 
1,134 

12,618 
8,044 
5,824 
1  Elevator 
422 

1  Elevator 

Bushels. 

697,930 
license. 
678,430 
415,927 
543,869 
408,988 
1,092,915 
_ 388,639 
license. 
564,530 

799,016 
875,947 
358,802 

license. 
9,127 

license. 

b  Termina 
44,177 

12,757 
22,446 

25,591 
35,294 

41,623 
r  a  Privat 
122,079 

106,417 
17,686 
14,926 
r  a  Privat 
1,067 
r  a  Privat 

18,343 
e  Termina 
44 

1,158 

58,692 
84,372 
e  Termina 

e  Termina 

5,179,239 

553,504 

615,667 

267,671 

218,039 

6,834,120 

1,151,216 

232,876 

116,471 

62,214 

14,745 

1,577,522 

10,714 
118,497 
20,693 
858 

8,517 
23,779 
43,377 
594 

181 

1,654 
1,121 
29 

21,066 
148.951 
69,118 
1,452 

5,554 
154 

4,865 

150,762 

76,267 

5,046 

2,804 

5,708 

240,587 

2,100 

786,538 

None 

in  store. 

2,100 
786,738 

200 

None 

in  store. 

18,032 
105, 146 

5,344 
453,277 

2,699 

26,659 

47,390 
105,146 

25,187 
453,277 

14,765 

5,078 
None 

in  store. 

None 

in  store. 

3  698  721 

264,563 

198,958 

21,629 

4,183,871 
1,217,613 
4,835 
18,056 

4,835 

2,629 

15,427 

None 

a 

in  store. 

6,294,235 

297, 654 

204,036 

48,288 

6,844,213 

58,642 

Not  avai 
Not  opcr 

lable. 
ating. 

24,998 

83,640 

8  58,642 

24,998 

83,640 

12,834,094 

1,160,301 

941,220 

380,977 

263,490 

15,580,082 

Total  Public  Elevators. 


Country  Elevators  

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 
Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  


Total  quantity  in  store. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ended  October  1,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

27,072 
2,365,670 
1,256,563 
950,698 
134,734 
23,827 
3,262 
417,413 

Bushels. 

3,042 
71,801 
18,658 
420,023 
24 

Bushels. 

342 
3,690,843 
1,094,838 
516,037 
86,539 
41,611 

Bushels. 

30,456 
6,128,314 
2,370,059 
1,508,758 
221,317 
65,438 
3,262 
1,296,632 

No.  5  "   

No.  6  "   

15,214 

864,005 

Totals  

5,179,239 

150,762 

6,294,235 

11,624,236 

Oats- 

No.  2  "   

115,076 
222,955 
13,354 
26,339 
99,632 
76, 148 

17,658 
23,204 
2,802 
3,216 
2,274 
27,113 

4,300 
36,440 
3,300 
14,385 
41,975 
197,254 

137,034 
282,599 
19,456 
43,940 
143,881 
300,515 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Totals  

553,504 

76,267 

297,654 

927,425 

Barley — 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

1,927 
278,699 
182,743 
41,671 
80,356 
30,271 

1,927 
377,831 
204,960 

53,004 
140,488 

46,539 

No.  3  C.W  

4,049 
607 
390 

95,083 
21,610 
10,943 
60, 132 
16,268 

No.  4  "   

Feed  

615,667 

5,046 

204,036 

824,749 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  . 

160,389 
39,194 
37,341 

1,150 
1,056 
123 
475 

161,539 
40,250 
48,668 
10,900 
57,406 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

11,204 
10,425 
26,659 

30,747 

Totals  

267,671 

2,804 

48,288 

318,763 

Rye — 

No.  1  C.W  

136,281 
65,210 

2,905 
2,694 

138,186 
67,904 

No.  2  *'   

No.  3  "   

2,793 
899 
13,856 

2,793 
933 
13,931 

34 
75 

Other  

218,039 

5,708 

223,747 

6,834,120 

240,587 

6,844,213 

13,918,920 

DROP  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  IN  BRAZIL  DUE  TO  COMPETITION. 

The  competition  between  the  steamship  lines  has  brought  about  a  drop  of  40  per 
cent  in  the  freight  rates  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York  since  the  first  part  of 
July,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  freight  on  a  132-pound  bag  of 
cacao  to  New  York  has  dropped  from  $1  to  60  cents,  and  there  are  rumours  of  a 
further  decline  to  50  cents. 


lor.1 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  t lie  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 


Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevator* 


in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments            Vessel . 

Hush. 

1,455,935 

Bush. 

388,707 
1 1 . 354 
77,951 

Bush. 

2|5,354 
206,251 
11,891 

Bush. 

45,269 
58,532 
2,457 

Bush 

110,070 
80,074 

Bush. 

Bush. 

5,285,401 
2,707,317 
101,508 

2,344,506 
09.  209 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Itnonlptl              Rail  ... 

2,01 1.801 
1,074. 154 
01,804 

229, 171 
15,435 
77,520 

123.794 

7,444 

8,530 

2,380,740 
1,790,844 
172,757 

Shipments            Vessel . 

Rail.... 

32, 142 

1,231 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

47.0S0 
70,705 

27, 000 
972 

06 

2,358 
1,189 

70,510 
74,545 

Shipments  Rail  

1,019 

Country  Elevators,  Western  Division. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Not  available. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

801,502 
751,918 

47,766 
21,107 

44,535 
44,535 

893,803 
817,560 

Shipments  Rail  

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel . . 

700,301 
24,840 

370,051 
55,713 

706,301 
42,570 

376,051 
59,082 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

14,510 

3,208 

Rail... . 

1 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

87,140 
408,871 
099,573 
10 

87,140 
758,312 
795,801 

52,606 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

104,955 
28,320 
51,080 

124,480 
67,902 
1,500 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Receipts  Vessel. 

1,595,003 
493,717 

1,075,024 
807,041 

179,471 
28,320 
54,405 

127,694 
07,902 
1,500 

47,766 

44,535 

1,687,304 
800,882 

1,171,882 
929,248 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

21,107 

44,535 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Vessel. 


48,074 


3,465 
4,032 


51,539 
4,032 
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Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors, Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators, U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
October  1,  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  1st,  1920— 
Interior       "  "   

Bushels. 

c  iTn  oon 

5, 179, 239 
1,151,216 

1  Cn  7£0 

loU, /oZ 

58,642 
6,294,235 

Bushels. 

1     Z?  C  A    OO  1 

1,654,881 
426,306 
89, 825 
Not  Available 
24,998 
549,978 

Bushels. 

6,834, 120 
1,577,522 

n a f\  cot 

240,587 

83,640 
6,844,213 

1 O    OO A    AO  A 

12,oo4,U94 

2, 74o,988 

15,580,082 

October  3rd,  1919— 

Interior       "  "   

3,950,800 
29,837 
4,263,535 

2,183,951 
111,472 
1,945,320 

6,134,751 
141,309 
6,208,855 

O   OA  A    1 70 

O, Z44, lt£ 

A    O  A  n    7 A  *J 

4,  J4U, /43 

in    AO  A    ftl  C 

12,484,915 

October  4th,  1918— 

3,390,987 
202,596 
756, 244 

2,604,319 
235,991 
346,065 

5,995,306 
438,587 
2,102,309 

A    OACi  007 

4,o49,5Z/ 

3, 18b, 375 

O     COP  OAO 

8,536,202 

October  5th,  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

Total  

3,432,444 
125,552 
2,977,649 

3,315,099 
79,907 
676,124 

6,747,543 
205,459 
3,653,773 

G.    C.9K    G.A  Z. 

A    n71    1  on 

4,  U/ 1 ,  \6\) 

1U, 006,775 

October  6th,  1916— 
Interior       "  "   

6, 863, 248 
271,373 
5,099,660 

3,427,913 
63,472 
8,890,557 

10,291, 161 
334,845 
13,9i!0,217 

12,234,281 

12,381,942 

24,616,223 

October  8th,  1915— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

Total  

11,605,603 
51,681 
1,365,217 

1,940,675 
1,253 
275,450 

13,546,278 
52,934 
1,740,667 

13,022,501 

2,317,378 

15,339,879 

New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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titlM  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
BUvatOTl  in  tlit  East  tor  the  week  ending'  October  1,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Hush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1  Vp.<?  Hnrlo Mir  Kl.vator 

122,549 

144,967 

267,516 

Montreal  H:irl>our  ( 'ommrs. 

!     \  fctora  N'«'s.  1  ami  2 

248,791 

10, 707 

390,904 

193,077 

843,479 

Totals  

S:uno  period  last  year  

248,791 

122,549 

10,707 

390,904 

338,044 

1,110,995 

59, 578 

33,426 

621,178 

1,014 

715,196 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

72, 177 
18,000 
97,685 
32,830 

Oats  

Rye  

102,877 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

74,454 

5,917 

103,840 
7, 101 
16, 523 
30, 674 

Barley  

Corn  

2,489 
44,632 

Rye  

JAPANESE  IMPORTATION  OF  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

Eastern  Commerce  gives  figures  representing  the  importation  of  caustic  soda  into 
Japan  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  as  42,655,000  pounds,  and  for  the  last  half  of 
1019  as  over  65,000,000  pounds,  stating  further  that  at  present  70,000,000  pounds  are 
accumulated  on  the  Japanese  market  with  little  hope  of  a  clearance  of  stock  for 
many  months.  A  conspicuous  falling  off  of  imports  and  a  downward  tendency  in 
price  is  expcted  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year. 


UNSATISFACTORY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  small  iron  industry  is  meeting  with  serious  difficulties.  According 
to  the  European  press,  a  committee  of  manufacturers  of  ironware  will  shortly  visit 
Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  North  America  with  the  object  of  buying  bar  iron. 
Experts  say  that  American  iron  imported  into  Germany  will  be  cheaper  than  home- 
made iron,  principally  on  account  of  the  coal  agreement  at  Spa  which  will  force 
various  iron  plants  to  reduce  their  output. 
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DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

Internal  Trade  Division. 
Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Statement  showing  the  total  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grain  shipped  by  vessels  from 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  during  the  Crop  Year  1919-20,  according  to  the 
Ports  at  which  it  was  unloaded. 


Port. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

"R  TO 

x\y  e. 

Total. 

Sample 
Mixed 
Grain. 

Elevator 
Screen- 
ings. 

lo  Lanaaian  roits. 
Depot  Harbour . 

Bush. 

658,029 
9,352,622 
9,038,522 
458,264 
19,183,544 
29,549,167 
11,196,425 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

658,029 
12,942,099 
14,334,253 
3,674,239 
20,166,505 
33,984,707 
12,005,558 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

3,038,761 
2,707,635 
1,609,485 

216,556 
2,t 13, 200 

730,344 

348,552 
1,912,611 
1,475,642 

766,405 
1,540,091 
24,440 

81,882 

120,282 
675,485 
109,134 

2,258,508 
5,005,550 

Midland  

Montreal  

21,714 

Port  Colborne.. . 
Port  McNicoll. . 
Tiffin  

72,822 

109,427 
54,349 

Total  to  Canadian 
Ports  

79,436,573 

11,015,981 

6,067,741 

176,418 

1,068,677 

97,765,390 

7,264,058 

To    United  States 
Ports. 

Buffalo  

300,443 
50,000 

4,960,938 
418,213 

417,163 
144,803 
40,612 

196,410 
36,797 
323,434 

5,874,954 
649,813 
485,467 

1,016,944 
90,770 

5,884,353 

3,659-1246 
2,724-0000 
20,183-0890 

Chicago  

Duluth-Superior 
Port  Huron  

121,421 

1,016,944 

Toledo  

90,770 

Total   to  U.S.A. 
Ports  

1,367,387 

5,3/9,151 

602,578 

556,641 

212,191 

8,117,948 

5,884,353 

26,567-0136 

Grand  Total  

80,803,960 

16,395,132 

6,670,319 

/ 33, 059 

1,280,868 

105,883,338 

13,148,411 

26,567-0136 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

H  e  I  larke  [fading  Company,  Limited,    [ncorporators:  Alexander  Christie  Hill, 
Hammet  Pinhej  Hill  and  Charles  Henry  Maclaren,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — 
Ottawa.    Capita]  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
of  business,  Quebec. 

Abrasives,  Limited,  [ncorporators:  William  Thomas  Henderson,  K.C.;  Albert 
ly,  barrister-at-law j  and  others — all  of  Brantford.  Capital  $600,000, 
divided  Into  6,000  Bhares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Brantford. 

Dryden  Paper  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Errol  Languedoc,  advocate 
and  K.C.J  William  Taylor,  manager;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  not  less 
than  $600,000.    Chief  place  of  'business,  Montreal. 

\  p  ford  Milk  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Roy  Armstrong  Junor, 
barrister-al  law;   Robert  Junor,  merchant;    and  others — all  of  Hamilton.  Capital 

 .<"«>.  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  St. 

Thomas. 

The  Charlebois  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Arthur  Findlay  Armstrong, 
v.  and  others — all  of  Montreal.    Capital  $75,000,  divided  into  750  shares 
:  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Omnium  Oil,  Limited.    Incorporators:   Frank  Lloyd  Roudebush  and  William 
d  Andoe,  engineers,  both  of  London,  England;  and  others.    Capital  £250,000. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Reindeer  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Samuel  James 
Rothwell,   Selmar  August  Bergman,  Guy  Winstanley  McGhee  and  George  Luther 
\.  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Winnipeg.    Capital  $200,000,  divided 
into  200  shares  of  $1,000  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Dominion  Accessory  Profit-sharing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
John  Edward  Grivell  and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $500,000.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Montreal. 

[an  Kron  Scale  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Shirley  Greenshields 
•  I  •     .  1       ille  Sinclair,  Ralph  Erskin  Allan,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal. 

,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business. 

Montreal. 

British  Columbia. 

Attorney  Mines,  Limited  (non-personal  liability).  Capital  $100,000. 
Lull  Bay  hog  and  Pulpwood  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $150,000. 
Marpole  Coal  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $200,000. 

Ontario. 

]   e  Dob  Galley  Brick  Works,  Limited.    Incorporators:  John  Matthew  Bowman, 
:  William  Burgess,  superintendent;  Wilfrid  Field  Huycke,  barrister-at- 
ad  others— all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
$100  each.  Head  office,  Toronto.  * 

Rubber  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  John 
Blackwin  Stokes,  of  Trenton,  manufacturer;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided 
into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.   Head  office,  Welland. 

The  V.  Q.  Hayward  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francis  Gordon  Hay- 
ward  and  William  Henry  Piton,  manufacturers;  Robert  Frederick  Segsworth, 
ban-ister-at-law— all  of  Toronto;  and  others.  Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Patters  □  Brothers,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Norman  Francis  Patterson  and 
John  Gibson  Patterson,  jewellers;  and  others.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500 
shares  of  8100  each.   Head  office,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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FOREIGN   EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  6. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  October  6.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  29  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


September  29. 

October 

Parity. 

1920. 

1920. 

 £ 

1.00  $4 

86 

3.84 

3.81 

.  .    .  .Fr. 

193 

.074 

.073 

193 

.046 

.042 

Holland  

.  .  Florin 

402 

.347 

.339 

Belgium  

.  .    .  .  Fr. 

193 

.078 

.077 

193 

.160 

Portugal    .  . 

.  .  ..Esc. 

1.  1. 

08 

1.77 

.174 

Switzerland 

.  .     .  .Fr. 

193 

.178 

.173 

..  ..Mk. 

238 

.018 

.017 

..  ..Dr. 

193 

.115 

.112 

..  ..Kr. 

2t68 

.155 

.153 

.  .    .  .Kr. 

268 

.221 

.218 

.  .    .  .Kr. 

268 

.155 

.153 

. .  ..Yen 

498 

.566 

.556 

.     ..  JR. 
..    ..  $ 

342 

.382 

.376 

United   States    ,  . 

1.  1. 

00 

1.101 

1.09 

965 

1.30 

1 .31 

546 

.199 

.192 

193 

.021 

.021 

TElADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax1,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Begina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  North  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough, 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The 
London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Foodstuffs. 

2047.  Cheese. — A  Dutch  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian  cheese  and  would 
like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

2048.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Le  Havre,  France,  desires  to  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  import  all  kinds  of  food  products. 

2040.  Flour  and  cornmeal. — The  Barbado  branch  of  a  large  firm  of  commission 
agents  with  head  office  at  Trinidad  wishes  to  obtain  the  representation  of  millers  for 
flour  and  cornmeal.  Territory  restricted  to  Barbados  and  the  Northern  Islands. 
Reliable  and  satisfactory  references  can  be  supplied. 

2050.  Packing  house  products.  A  reliable  firm  of  commission  agents  with  head 
office  in  Trinidad  and  branches  in  British  Guiana  and  Barbados  desire  t<>  secure 
representation  for  packing  house  products.    Territory  includes  French  islands. 
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Feeding;  Stuffs. 

2051.  Feedstuffs. — The  Barbados  branch  of  a  firm  of  commission  agents  wishes 
to  secure  for  this  hraneh  ami  the  northern  islamls  a  Canadian  house  supplying  general 
ftviUtutTs.  sueh  as  oats,  hay.  pollard,  hran  and  oilinoal.    Host  references  can  be  given. 

l\  Linseed  cake.  Belfast  firm  sidling  large  quantities  of  cattle  food  desires  to 
hear  trOOQ  Canadian  produeer  of  linseed  cake  showing  oil  present  to  the  extent  of 
<H5  minimum. 

:  Linseed  cake  meal.  Above  linn  desires  quotations  from  firms  who  are  able 
to  make  early  and  regular  shipments  and  are  prepared  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices. 

'•"  I.  Linseed  cakes. — A  Belfast  merchant  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  actual 

producers. 

Oilcake.    Belfast  general  importers  want  quotations. 

Timber  and  Timber  Products. 

2056.  Chair  seats.  Large  furniture  manufacturer  near  Dublin  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  three-ply  perforated  embossed 
or  in  leather  of  papier  mache  chair  scats.  This  firm  is  ready  to  buy  in  very  large 
quantities.  .  .. 

57.  Birch  logs. — Prime  birch  logs  are  asked  for  by  Irish  manufacturer.  They 
must  be  18  inches  and  up  square. 

-■  Hickory  scantling's. — Irish  manufacturer  desires  hickory  scantlings,  which 
must  be  first  quality. 

2059.  Black  walnut. — First  quality  black  walnut  boards  or  logs  are  asked  for  by 
large  Irish  manufacturer. 

.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Naples  inquires  for  Canadian  lumber. 
•61.  Furniture  makers'  requisites. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers  request 
catalogues  and  price  lists  on  all  requisites  suitable  for  the  furniture  manufacturing 
trade.    Quotations  also  requested  on  three-ply  and  other  woods  for  the  furniture  trade. 

Cottons  and  Haberdashery. 

2062.  Cottons. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  with  head  office  at 
Trinidad  and  branches  at  British  Guiana  and  Barbados  would  like  to  get  a  Canadian 

agency  for  cottons. 

83.  Neckwear.— A  firm  of  commission  agents  with  offices  at  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana  and  Barbados,  wish  to  obtain  a  Canadian  agency  for  neckwear.    Firm  are  in 
ding  and  cover  the  smaller  islands  from  Barbados. 

Hosiery  and  underwear. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  with  branch  offices 
in  British  Ghiiana  and  Barbados  (head  office  at  Trinidad)  desire  to  secure  a  Canadian 
agency  for  hosiery  and  underwear. 

15.  Haberdashery. — An  English  firm  of  general  merchants  and  agents  would 
like  to  do  business  with  Canada  in  general  haberdashery  lines. 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Hardware. 

2066.  Bedsteads. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Barbados  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  Canadian  agencies  wish  to  add  to  their  list  an  agency  for  bedsteads. 

17.  Wire. — An  established  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Barbados 
vcish  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  barbed  and  mesh  wire. 

2066.  Brushes. — Firm  of  Scotch  importers  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  brushes  of  all  kinds. 

69.  Washboards. — Importers  in  Edinburgh  are  required  to  get  into  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  washboards. 
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2070.  Blue  flame  stoves. — A  firm  of  reliable  agents  in  Barbados  having  other 
Canadian  connections  would  like  to  obtain  an  agency  for  blue  flame  stoves. 

2071.  Building  material. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers  specializing  in  building- 
materials,  ask  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  packing  particulars  on  such  lines  as 
sanitary  ware,  tiles  for  walls  and  floors,  baths,  fittings  for  same,  wood  mantles,  stoves, 
grates,  marble  and  stone-cutting  machinery. 

2072.  Builders'  specialties. — A  Cape  Town  firm  stocking  builders'  specialties  of 
all  kinds,  request  correspondence,  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  firms 
manufacturing  for  export. 

2073.  Agate  bearings. — A  firm  at  Utrecht,  Holland,  manufacturing  weighing 
machines  would  like  to  obtain  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agate 
bearings. 

207.4.  Tin  and  terne  plate. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  tin  and  terne  plate. 

2075.  Hardware. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with  head  office  at  Trinidad 
and  newly  established  branch  at  Barbados  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a  firm  supplying 
ironmongery,  hardware,  nails,  etc.    Firm  cover  West  Indies. 

2076.  Wire  nails. — A  firm  of  manufactures'  representatives  in  Barbados  wish  to 
secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  wire  nails. 

2077.  Refrigerators. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  good  standing  wish  to 
obtain  an  agency  for  refrigerators  suitable  for  small  households.  Territory,  Barbados, 
Trinidad  and  Demarara. 


General  Manufactures  and  Agencies. 

2078.  Newsprint. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Santiago  de  Chile  report  a  large 
opening  for  Canadian  newsprint  and  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  can  furnish  regular  shipments. 

2070.  Woodenware,  hardware,  paper,  etc. — Newly-formed  trading  corporation  in 
south  of  Ireland  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire 
direct  representation  in  the  following  lines,  particularly:  woodenware,  timber,  enamel- 
ware,  flour,  grains,  basic  slag,  rubber,  canned  goods,  iron  and  steel  products,  kraft 
paper  and  newsprint,  parchment,  cardboard,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

2080.  Grocers'  specialties. — Irish  importer  requests  communications  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  all  lines  of  interest  to  merchants  he  is  calling  on  in  grocery 
trade,  but  he  is  not  interested  in  hearing  from  any  middlemen. 

2081.  Grocers'  specialties. — Cork  importer  is  interested  in  hearing  from  any 
Canadian  merchants  in  a  position  to  export  these  lines. 

2082.  Cocoa,  cocoanuts,  cocoanut  oil,  coffee,  timbers,  rice,  hides,  tanning' 
material,  etc. — A  commission  agent  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  who  has  lived  in 
that  colony  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  is  in  close  touch  with  West  India  trade 
is  visiting  Canada  and  desires  to  handle  the  purchase  for  Canadian  firms  of  cocoa, 
cocoanuts,  cocoanut  oil,  coffee,  timbers,  rice,  hides,  tanning  material,  etc. 

208.3.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  with  head  office  at  Trinidad 
and  newly  established  branch  at  Barbados  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  firm  for  boots  and  shoes.  Firm  cover  the  entire  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana. 

2084.  Manufactured  rubber  goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad 
with  good  references  wish  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  manufactured  rubber  goods 
of  all  kinds. 

2085.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  brunch  office  in  Johannesburg  and 
covering  the  rest  of  the  Union  are  open  t<>  accept  Canadian  agencies  in  such  lines  a~ 
proprietary  lines,  groceries,  provisions,  chemists'  goods,  paper  and  paper  bags,  and 
general  agencies. 
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iXW,.  Cardboard  sheets  for  bronzing;.  A  linn  in  Nottingham,  England,  who  are 
pi  duo  n  of  cardboard  sheets  which  they  cover  with  gold  bronze  for  picture  frames, 
would  like  to  know  it'  there  are  any  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  these  cardboard 
shoot*  with  smooth  surface  suitable  for  this  bronzing. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

R.S.     Two  Canadian  officers  who  served  for  three  years  in  the  British  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  have  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia. 
1  beg  would  like  to  gei  to  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  both  of  food  products  and 
ifactured  goods.    They  are  particularly  interested  in  wire  fencing  and  reinforced 
;  eta,  brick-making  machinery,  fuel  oil  engines  from  20  to  40  horse-power 
with  centrifugal  pump  for  irrigation  with  lift  of  25  feet. 

88.  R.S.    Kx-otlicer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 

ad  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
nsidering  the  Indian  market.    Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three  years, 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 

89.  R.S.    Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
litionary  Forces,  four  years'  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 

and  South  America.    At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm. 
Recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
•  •  :  y  good  t"r  Canadian  goods.    Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to  going 
Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 

70.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Tank  Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 

:or  making  connections  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
ing overseas  about  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 
trial research  at  the  University  of  London.  He  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 
representation  in  Great  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 
a  British  representative.  Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British  trade 
circles. 

71.  R.S. — An  English  business  man,  30  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  Brazil 
when  war  broke  out,  came  to  Canada  and  enlisted  for  service  overseas.    Since  being 

arged  he  has  been  employed  in  Canadian  business  houses.    He  now  proposes  to 
irn  to  Brazil  and  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
to  export  to  Brazil.    Although  born  in  England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in 
Brazil  and  can  speak  and  write  Portuguese,  as  well  a3  Spanish.    He  will  return  to 
Brazil  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  agencies  for  the  West 
as  well  as  Brazil.  He  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  drygoods,  flour,  feedstuffs,  shelf  hardware,  steel  goods, 
canned  goods,  patent  medicines,  toilet  goods,  dried  cod  and  other  fish. 

72.  R.S. — A  young  Canadian  who  served  as  Chinese  interpreter  in  France  during 
,ir  would  like  to  arrange  with  a  Canadian  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  send  him  to 

China  where  he  had  five  years'  experience  previous  to  the  war.  He  was  also  con- 
]  with  the  Canadian  missions  in  China  for  five  years  in  a  business  capacity, 
having  had  business  experience  in  Canada  previous  to  going  to  China.  He  has 
travelled  2,000  miles  into  the  interior  of  China  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Chinese 
conditions.    Good  references  can  be  furnished. 

73.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier,  30  years  of  age,  at  present  holding  a  responsible 
rnment  position,  desires  Canadian  agencies  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  a  good 
cti  □  and  has  had  considerable  commercial  and  selling  experience.    He  will 

locate  in  Manchester. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pavitt,  British.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  in  reporting  on  pub- 
licity and  advertising  in  the  British  West  Indies,  points  out  that  the  sale  of  imported 
goods  is  done  chiefly  through  travelling  agents,  who  naturally  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  They  sell  what  is  easiest  to  sell  and  take  little  trouble  with  their  other 
lines.  For-  example,  one  agent  accepted  the  agency  for  American  paper  and  English 
hardware  at  about  the  same  time.  The  American  firms  sent  a  full  range  of  samples 
with  the  prices  and  sizes;  the  English  firm  sent  nothing  but  a  list  of  prices.  In  three 
months  orders  for  paper  worth  5,000  dols.  were  booked  in  Trinidad  alone,  while  not  a 
single  order  was  booked  for  the  hardware  agency.  Local  firms  naturally  refused  to 
change  a  known  make  for  a  British  one  which  they  had  not  seen.  Encouraged  by 
occasional  newspaper  advertisements  and  helped  with  a  supply  of  descriptive  matter 
and  samples  the  least  experienced  man  will  probably  do  well  amongst  a  clientele  in 
which  he  is  usually  known.  The  main  point  is  that  the  West  Indian  consumer  must 
be  educated  to  ask  for  the  brand  and  not  the  article,  and  different  firms  will  find  dif- 
ferent methods  of  achieving  this. 

Advertising  does  not  at  present  play  an  important  part  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  in  the  West  Indian  market.  There  are  few  appeals  to  the  public  to  purchase 
special  brands  of  commodities.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  shortage  of  stocks  and  the 
consequent  willingness  of  the  purchaser  to  take  anything  he  is  offered.  In  the  case 
of  commodities,  the  supply  of  which  is  regular  and  satisfactory,  people  are  allowed  to 
form  their  own  tastes  without  instructions  or  advice  from  the  manufacturers.  Thus 
British-made  cigarettes  are  suffering  from  decreasing  sales  every  year  to  the  benefit 
of  foreign  makes.  British  chocolates  have  to  compete  in  this  market  with  Canadian 
and  American  brands.  Yet  advertisements  of  British-made  cigarettes  and  chocolates 
are  rarely  seen. 

Newspapers  in  the  West  Indies  are  read  (by  people  who  can  read  at  all)  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  advertisements  get  their  full  share  of  attention.  Imported 
goods  are  usually  advertised  by  the  storekeepers  only  in  general  terms,  and  not  by 
name,  and  the  exporter  must  do  his  own  advertising  if  he  wishes  to  create  a  demand 
for  his  particular  goods.  The  number  of  American  firms  advertising  in  the  local 
newspapers  is  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  British  firm.  Most  of  the  few  British 
advertisements  that  do  appear  show  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  special  market. 
The  appeal  by  a  drug  manufacturer  to  "  set  yourself  up  because  the  summer  is  com- 
ing," is  not  a  very  strong  one  in  the  tropics,  nor  are  many  people  likely  to  waste  three 
months  writing  to  England,  first  for  the  price  lists  of  a  boot  manufacturer  and  then 
for  the  boots,  when  good  American  boots  can  be  ordered  on  approval  over  the  tele- 
phone. The  boot  firm  that  .could  advertise  that  their  goods  were  obtainable  in  all 
sizes  on  the  spot  would  get  the  cost  of  their  advertisements  back  very  quickly.  If 
advertisers  remembered  the  limitations  of  even  the  chief  papers  of  these  small  islands 
and  also  the  simple  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  they  would  send  out 
blocks  with  plain  bold  designs  which  will  print  easily.  If  the  same  design  is  seen  in 
the  shops  the  articles  will  be  asked  for,  and  if  the  design  is  not  changed  it  will  soon 
become  associated  even  by  the  simplest  with  the  particular  class  of  goods.  This  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  a  local  brand  of  cigarettes. 

Named  brands  have  been  in  short  supply  for  so  long  owing  to  the  war  that  the 
firm  who  will  advertise  their  goods  in  this  way  will  gain  a  momentum  which  will  carry 
their  sales  along  for  a  long  time.  The  newspaper  advertisements  need  not  be  large, 
the  essentials  being:  (1)  Brand  or  name  in  largest  type;  (2)  clear  statement  of  wh&i 
the  goods  are;  (3)  price.  1 
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PRICE  OF  SEWING  COTTON. 

(  London  Cluimhcr  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

I   1  Board  of  rrade  bave  published  the  limlings  and  decisions  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trusts  to  inquire  further  into  the  alleged 
of  a  combine  among  manufacturers  of  sewing  cotton,  and  its  effect,  if  proved 
1  «st,  on  prices.    Aiter  due  consideration  of  the  facts  the  committee  conclude  that 
"although   Nfessrs.  J.  and  1*.  Coats's  profit — based  upon  the  company's  figures  of 
actual  costs  of  production  at  February  4,  1920— of  3-204d.  per  reel  on  the  lOd.  reel 
i>;in\  -  Bix-Cord  100  yards  Illuc  Ticket  sewing  cotton  may  appear  Unreason- 
ably high,  yel  we  recognize  that:  Messrs.  Coats  have,  up  to  the  present,  had  to  face  a 
continuously  rising  market,  both  for  cotton  and  for  yarn,  and  accordingly  to  average 
■  r  costs,    [f,  therefore,  Messrs.  ('oats  have  raised  the  retail  selling  price  to  lOd. 
with  the  intention  of  not  further  increasing  it  until  the  average  cost  of  their  entire 
!  olding  of  yarn  bas  very  considerably  risen,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  retail 
of  LOd,  per  reel  is  not  unreasonable."    Referring  to  the  findings  of  the  original 
subcommittee— t'[fully  reported  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  841,  dated  'March  15,  1920] — 
that  1  in   supply  of  sewing  cotton  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
practically  a  monopoly  of  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Coats,  Limited,  and  to  the  firm's  reply 
thai  there  are  over  sixty  manufacturers  of  sewing  cotton  in  this  country,  the  present 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  bold  which  Messrs.  Coats  have  had  on  the  British 
market  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  company, 
in  effect,  to  determine  the  retail  prices.    The  committee  point  out  that  on  the  basis  of 
actual  costs  Messrs.  Coats  on  February  4  were  making  a  profit  of  about  Id.  per  reel. 

rice  of  raw  cotton,  however,  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  had  the  original  71d. 
reel  of  Bewing  cotton  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Coats  from  the  materials  which 
they  were  actually  purchasing  on  February  4,  the  costs  of  manufacture,  etc.,  would 
have  amounted  to  8-601d.  per  reel.    On  that  basis,  therefore,  after  allowing  the  usual 
■-<  of  profit  to  the  retail  draper,  the  company  would  have  been  losing  2fd.  per 
reel  on  the  old  price  or  a  percentage  of  loss  on  the  total  manufacture  of  33  per  cent, 
man  R.  Mo  Hey,  a  member  of  the  committee,  signs  the  report  with  the  following 
-i  :  "Whilst  not  denying  that  Messrs.  Coats's  costs  may  subsequently  have 
increased  to  an  extent  which  justifies  a  lOd.  reel,  the  figures  in  the  possession  of  the 
immittee  at  the  time  of  their  first  report  did  not  indicate  that,  at  that  date,  the 
:  y*g  costs  required  an  advance  from  7^d.  to  lOd.  to  secure  a  reasonable  profit." 


DEMAND  FOR  AND  PRODUCTION  COST  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  JAPAN. 

Before  the  war  Japanese  demand  for  pig-iron  amounted  to  467,282  tons,  107,061 
tons  of  which  were  imported,  according  to  the  Japan  Times  and  Mail.    In  1919  this 
3ed  to  846,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  tons  were  imported  from  the 
England,  and  China.     The  Japan   Gazette   calls  attention  to  the 
production  of  pig-iron  experienced  by  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
One  ton  of  pig-iron  involves  the  expenditure  of  at  least  125  yen  ($62.31), 
e  costing  45  yen,  coke  55  yen,  lime  5  yen,  and  labour  20  yen. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 

v  I  From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  13;  Victorian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  26;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  3. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  16;  Minne- 
dosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  16  ;  Metagama,,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  23; 
Dominion,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  23;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  26  ;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  about  October  30;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  6. 

To  London. — Wyncote,  Manchester  Liners,  October  19;  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  October  15  ;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  19;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  October  2>7  (via  Halifax);  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  20; 
Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20; 
Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  30; 
Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  14;  Cassandra,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  October  16 ;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  October 
21 ;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  22 ;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  October  23;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
October  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  October  30;  Canadian  Carrier, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  6;  Cahotia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  November  6. 

To  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  21. 

To  Southampton. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15;  Scandinavian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  13. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Swansea. — Baisford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  14  (via 
Halifax)  ;  Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  23. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — A  steamer,  Cunard  Line,  about  October  19; 
Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  October  26. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  14; 
Manchester  Civilian,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  21;  Manchester  Division, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  October  30;  Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about 
November  7. 

To  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomsorj  Line,  about  October  14;  Cairnmona,  Thomson 
Line,  about  October  21;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  24. 
To  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Lino,  about  November  15. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  26;  Melmore  Head, 
Head  Line,  about  November  6. 

To  Hull. — Rossano,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  15;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  Oetober  27. 

To  ROTTERDAM. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  ±1\  lunnorc  Head, 
Head  Line,  about  November  12. 

To  TTambi  ro. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  22;  Uamore  Head,  Head 
Line  about  November  12. 

*Thesc  sailinas  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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'1\>  Hwki.    (\>rsican,  C.P.O.S.  Lino,  about  October  20. 

Po  BARBADOS,  TRINIDAD,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
in.  -nt  Mt  reliant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20. 

I  Sr.  John's,  Xku>.  Mapledcne,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  about  October 
l/f'n  r,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  M a rine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20 ; 
Coruntui,  Canada  Steamship  Linos.  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  ILviiHADt >s,  Trinidad,  and  I )k m i:k \r a. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
inont  Merchant  Marino.  Ltd.,  about  October  20;  Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 
in. -nt  Merchant  Marino,  Ltd.,  about  November  <">. 

Co  AUSTRALASIAN  PORTS  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
."dinL-  Trt-vrhjan,  New  /.aland  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  October  20;  Karanga, 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  3. 

To  MONTEVIDEO,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — HyacinthuSj  Houston  Lines,  about 
October  20;  a  steamer,  Houston  Lines,  about  November  15. 

I'o  Kio  pi.  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian 
Government   Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  abont  October  20. 

To  SANTIAGO  DE  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Sower,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23;  Canadian  Adventurer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  3. 

To  India  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — City  of  Melbourne,  Ellerman-Bucknails,  about 
( October  25. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  "Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
wi>  SoERABAYA. — Boyne,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about  October  30. 

From  St.  John. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  IT. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  15. 

To  LONDON. — Wyncote,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  15. 
To  Liverpool. — Dighy,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  16  (via  Newfound- 
land). 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  \'n  o. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  October  16. 
To  St.  PrERRE-MiQUELON. — Pro-Patria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  October  20  and 
November  3. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  17. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
ehant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  15;  Tahiti,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  about  October  16. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Orator,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  middle  October  (via  Victoria). 

I  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
f>f   1        C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  21;  Empress  of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 

November  18. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Montcagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  2tf. 

To  Karatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  October  IS. 

SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
'Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1901,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Marhets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Frices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
artth  catalogues]  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
intatlvea  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

f.  s  \VYbb,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Eteconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cools  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

P  11.  Koss,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
i  Vmmissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
ll<>  O.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
drrss,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Hua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Hrazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  indies. 

ES,  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W*.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Capucines,  Paris.    Ca ble.  Address,  Stadacona. 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address  Stada- 

cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,   Rue   Adolphe  Max,  Brussels. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commisislioner,  Westminister  Hoiusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bucharest.  Cable 
Address,  Care  Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union 
street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Gable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Ch  i  1  e :  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
a  ,      .  •  .  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal : 
r-  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt :  c    .  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  Sweden : 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland  . 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video>  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 


Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is".  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Copyright  Act. 
Culler*  Art. 

Electric  l.i-ht  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  and  Snle  Act. 
Lend  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,  with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    IT,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  in,  1913,  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    L  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Bora  Population. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre. 

Payment  against  Documents. 

Paris,  September  20,  1920. — French  import  agents  are  complaining  bitterly  ox 
the  unwillingness  shown  by  Canadian  firms  to  grant  credits  in  accordance  with 
established  customs  in  France.  "  I  am  convinced,"  says  a  prominent  importer,  "  that 
a  large  trade  could  be  built  up  between  Canada  and  France,  but  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  nothing  of  any  importance  can  be  accomplished  until  Canadians  recognize 
the  stability  of  our  credit  system." 

The  same  attitude  is  found  on  every  side.  Canadians,  when  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  a  French  house  for  the  first  time,  ask  for  payment  against  documents, 
and  insist  that  the  importer  take  the  risk  of  damage  to  goods  during  the  voyage. 
This,  it  appears,  has  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  Frenchmen.  When  the  French 
firm  is  better  known,  the  Canadians  are  willing  to  treat  on  a  basis  of  irrevocable 
credits  deposited  in  a  Canadian  bank.  Although  this  system  is  generally  practised, 
the  French  are  becoming  averse  to  tying  up  their  capital  in  this  way,  and  frankly 
state  their  preference  for  other  countries  where  they  can  obtain  more  lenient  con- 
ditions. 

"I  am  very  ready  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  companies,"  said  another 
importer  who  deals  in  food  products,  "  but  before  we  consider  prices,  I  may  as  well 
lei]  yr>u  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  wTith  me  not  to  grant  irrevocable 
credits.  If  you  are  willing  to  grant  me  thirty  or  sixty  days,  we  can  probably  do  busi- 
ness, for  there  is  a  good  demand  for  your  goods  in  France." 

This  dealer  went  on  to  explain  that  during  the  past  three  years  Jie  had  bought 
Canadian  products  of  all  kinds  and  is  well  satisfied  with  the  quality.  He  finds,  how- 
ever, that,  owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  on  every  side,  his  capital  will  not  bear 
the  strain  of  his  regular  volume  of  business,  *md  he  is  greatly  embarrassed  if  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  money  lying  idle  in  the  bank  while  his  salesmen  are  marketing 
his  goods.  Moreover,  even  when  he  has  sold  the  goods,  the  French  purchaser  will 
not  consider  cash  payments,  and  he  is  forced  to  wait  another  thirty  days.  When  the 
retailer  pays  for  the  goods  he  is  ready  to  settle  with  the  producer  in  Canada,  but  he 
feels  that  he  is  being  imposed  upon  when  he  is  asked  to  "  carry  the  baby  "  from  the 
time  the  goods  leave  Canada  to  the  day  on  which  they  are  finally  paid  for. 

''  The  Canadians  apparently  do  not  realize  the  high  standard  of  business  morality 
that  exists  in  France,"  he  said.  "  Failures  are  rare  here,  and  if  a  man  refused  to 
honour  his  note  he  is  disgraced  for  years.  If  he  goes  bankrupt,  he  eannol  possibly 
win  back  confidence.  During  the  present  crisis  in  the  textile  market  we  have  not 
had  one  failure  in  the  whole  of  the  French  branch  of  the  industry,  while  dozens  of 
American  houses  have  gone  to  the  wall.  We  sustain  each  other  by  our  credit  system, 
and  if  yon  wish  to  trade  with  us  ymi  musl  Conform  to  our  methods.  We  are  willing 
to  give  you  guarantees  from  our  hanks  which  we  must  ask  you  to  accept  as  the  basis 
of  the  deal." 
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VR  IDE   I  V/)  COM  VLERCE 


No.  S72 — October  H8,  1920 


Demand  for  Canned  Salmon. 

1  i  re  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  salmon  in  France,  which  is  being  met  almost 
r  United  States  Pacific  coast  canners.    Alaska  Pinks,  ("hums,  and  Keds  are 
well-ki  rands,    [mporters  would  in  many  cases  favour  Canadian  salmon,  but 

thej  do  n.'!  receive  quotations   from   the   British   Columbia  industry,  while  the 
3  are  active  in  the  market.    The  lower  rate  of  exchange  offered  by  Canadians 
it  a  si         factor.    Japanese  salmon  is  considered  good,  and  prices  are  more  advan- 
tageous.    1'asos  of  forty-eight  ll>-ounce  tins  are  currently  used  here. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  constant  fluctuations  of 
.  "in-  merchanl  advises  Canadian  manufacturers  to  keep  a  stock  in  France 
1        ad,    Willi  stocks  on  spot,  French  dealers  could  place  their  orders  when  they 
a1  exchange  was  favourable.     To  cite  a  concrete  example:  when  a  French 
•ter  asked  las1  week  for  quotations  on  10,000  cases  of  salmon,  he  had  to  wait 
days  until  a  reply  came  from  Canada.    Meanwhile  the  Canadian  dollar  went 
1  1  francs,  which  broughl  the  price  to  over  100  francs  a  case,  and  the  French 
had  found  I .<>t>n  cases  of  .Japanese  Mitsui  brand  salmon  at  Marseilles,  which 
he  purchased  for  immediate  delivery  at  80  francs.    He  also  discovered  1,000  cases  of 
dian  salmon  stored  at  Havre,  which  he  bought  for  90  francs.   The  original  Cana- 
dian firms  -till  have  a  remote  chance  of  supplying  the  balance  of  the  order,  if 
exchange  improves. 

Another  method  practised  by  an  American  salmon  canner  is  to  ship  his  goods 
to  his  ag  nt  in  Pan>  and  draw  on  him  for  two-thirds  of  the  value.    The  agent  is  free 
to  8<  '1  the  salmon  when  exchange  rates  are  favourable  and  remit  the  remaining  one- 
r<  ceives  payment  from  the  retailer.    This  method  can  only  be  under- 
taken when  both  manufacturer  and  agent  have  large  sums  of  capital  at  their  disposal. 

Market  for  Canned  Lobster. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  lobster,  which  is  mostly  supplied  at  the  present  time 
by  American  and  South  African  firms.  Lobster  shipped  from  Cape  Colony  to  this 
marker  last  year  was  found  very  satisfactory.  Best  quaHty  Canadian  canned  lobster 
would  be  welcomed  if  canners  would  submit  quotations. 

Condensed  Milk  Demand  Falls  Off. 

I]  for  condensed  milk  in  France,  which  has  been  very  great  during  the  past 
three  ot  four  years,  is  on  the  wane,  and  is  considered  to  be  good  only  for  a  year  or 
-est.    The  demand  arose  from  the  milk  and  sugar  shortage,  which  forced 
the  i  sople  to  turn  to  the  artificial  product  as  fresh  milk  was  unavailable. 

\\ tb   steady  improvement  in  the  milk  supply  all  over  France  and  even  in  the 
d  areas,  and  the  relative  abundance  of  sugar,  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
unption  of  condensed  milk  is  noted.    During  the  past  three  months  one  im- 
p  rter  of  large  quantities  from  America  has  asked  for  no  new  shipments,  as  his 

-  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  With  the  bumper  crop  of  hay 
thai  has  jusl  been  harvested  and  the  beneficial  effect  it  will  have  on  the  nation's 

:  milk  supply,  he  looks  for  a  still  further  decrease  in  the  demand  this  winter, 
has  been  mainly  for  tinned  milk  containing  4S  per  c^nt  of  sugar,  although 
aed  brands  have  been  consumed  to  some  extent.    The  present  price  is  95 

-  for  a  case  containing  forty-eight  14-ounce  tins  of  sweetened  milk,  and  84 

ise  of  forty-eight  16-ounce  tins  of  unsweetened.  There  is  very  little  Cana- 
condensed  milk  on  this  market,  the  supply  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
Owing  to  the  high  price  cf  fodder  in  Switzerland  the  condensed  milk 
irking  under  difficulties,  and  th^  r  output  is  consequently  reduced, 
has  increased  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  States.    There  is  a 
duty  on  condensed  milk  coming  into  France  based  on  the  sugar  content. 
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Demand  for  Canadian  Cheese. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  Cheddar  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  preference  felt 
by  the  French  people  or  the  soft  cheeses  that  come  from  Switzerland.  Hard  cheeses 
are,  however,  favoured  in  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  where  English  Cheddar 
is  considerably  used.  One  dealer  said  that  he  could  do  good  business  in  Canadian 
Cheddar  at  24  cents,  allowing  15  francs  to  the  Canadian  dollar,  but  he  must  have 
credit  extension.  Last  year  the  Belgian  market  was  rather  oversold  on  Canadian 
cheese,  but  this  fact  is  not  considered  to  have  harmed  the  demand  this  year.  Another 
importer  suggests  that  we  should  pack  our  cheese  in  half  the  ordinary  size,  the 
present  size  being  found  too  large  and  liable  to  become  stale  when  exposed. 

Butter  in  Demand. 

The  call  for  Canadian  butter  is  greater  than  for  cheese,  as  this  market  is  not 
heavily  supplied.  The  current  price  is  17  francs  per  kilogramme,  or  roughly  8  francs 
per  pound  wholesale,  with  a  tendency  to  rise  as  the  season  advances.  Normally 
France  does  not  import  butter.  Not  only  is  the  domestic  crop  sufficient  for  her  own 
needs,  but  it  allows  for  a  surplus  to  be  shipped  from  Normandy  to  England.  Since 
the  war  butter  has  been  brought  in  from  the  Argentine,  as  the  Danish  and  Dutch 
product  is  considered  too  expensive.  Very  little  butter,  if  any,  has  been  brought 
from  Canada,  as  there  have  been  no  offers.  Only  the  better  grades  should  be  quoted, 
and  no  dairy  butter  on  any  account.  The  call  is  chiefly  for  fresh  butter,  but  there? 
is  some  consumption  of  salted  butter  in  bakeries  and  pastry  shops.  Dealers  advise 
Canadians  to  send  samples  both  of  cheese  and  butter  as  overseas  grades  are  not  well 
known  here. 

Pork  Products. 

During  the  war  the  misuse  of  army  stocks  brought  "American  bacon"  into  dis- 
favour as  pork  products  were  sold  after  they  had  been  allowed  to  lie  about  the  docks 
subject  to  the  weather,  and  there  is  a  feeling  in  uninformed  circles  that  American 
and  Canadian  goods  are  of  inferior  grade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  influential  dealers 
admit  that  they  have  never  been  in  direct  contact  with  the  larger  Canadian  packing 
house?.  The  quality  of  bacon  on  the  Paris  market  by  no  means  conforms  to  accepted 
Canadian  or  English  standards,  and  importers  say  that  they  would  be  glad  to  try  out 
tr.e  best  grades  of  Canadian  bacon  and  sausages. 

Market  for  Apples. 

There  is  a  market  for  the  finest  grades  of  table  apples  in  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  but  during  the  autumn  the  domestic  crop  is  sufficient  to  fill  all 
requirements.  The  French  want  cold  storage  apples  of  great  perfection.  Their  own 
cold  storages  are  limited,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  them.  Meanwhile 
apples  stored  in  Canada  and  shipped  at  the  right  moment  in  the  spring  would  be  well 
received.  Freight  rates  bring  the  price  of  cooking  apples  too  high  to  compete  with 
the  French  crop. 

Canadians  are  strongly  advised  not  to  quote  prices  in  American  dollars,  as  it  only 
complicates  the  transaction  and  gives  a  false  impression  of  prices. 

Increased  Duty  on  Musical  Instruments. 

The  French  Government  has  recently  raised  the  duty  on  imported  musical  instru- 
ments, such  as  pianos,  organs,  flutes,  clarinettes,  etc.,  to  35  per  cent.  Gramophones 
and  phonographs  now  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
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BOX  SHOOK  TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Tkapk  Com  mission  kk  J.  Vkrnon  McKenzie. 

lilasgi  w .  September  22,  liLH).  Canadian  exporters  of  box  boards  or  box  shooks 
maj  be  interested  to  know  tihat  quotations  are  being  received  from  Sweden  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  received  Information  from  a  local  merchant  who  is  desirous  of 
handling  Canadian  products,  if  prices  and  freights  permit,  to  the  following  effect: — 

*  Wnitewood  boxboards.  In  Lota  of  not  less  than  10,000.  T  &  B.  14&  inches 
l»j  inches  by  ,?:w-im,h  in  two  pieces  1  1  1  inches  and  1-5  inch;  sides,  14£  inches 
by  inches  by  ■"'■■.a-inch  in  1  piece  each;  ends,  9£  inches  by  5  inches  by  iVinch 
in  1  piece  each,  a1  6-95d.  per  set.  C.i.f.  Glasgow,  excluding  war  risk  insurance, 
based  upon  a  freight  basis  of  100s.  per  standard,  any  difference  for  buyers' 
account.  Kate  of  exchange  guaranteed  by  buyers  at  Swedish  kr.  18.20  per  £ 
"ii  the  c.i.t.  value.  Payment  for  net  cash  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents 
Printing  with  your  plates  at  7s.  6d.  per  1,000  impressions." 

I  have  discussed  with  a  number  of  importers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  whether  it 
able  for  Canada  to  do  any  business  in  exporting  box  shooks  to  these  countries 
at  the  p re-en t  time.    One  Glasgow  importer  says: — 

We  have  bad  some  correspondence  with  Canadian  mills  about  box  shooks,  but 
I ' 1  say  that  it  La  < 1 1 1 i t < '  impossible  to  do  any  business  in  these  just  now  as,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  mills  were  unable  to  take  orders,  the  indication  of  prices  was 
quite  hopeless  against  the  Scandinavian  competition.  Before  the  war  there  was  a 
done  with  Oanada  and  Canadian  mills  were  able  to  meet  the  European  com- 
petition but  under  the  present  abnormal  circumstances,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  possibility  of  any  business." 

A  L  ading  wholesale  export  fish  merchant  who  Uses  a  large  amount  of  boxwood 
says : — 

•"  I  took  the  matter  of  Canadian  box  boards  up  with  a  number  of  firms  in  Canada, 
and  many  of  them  could  not  quote.  Others  quoted  a  price  which  was  much  too  high. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  them  to  quote  now  against  Norway  and 

as  we  are  getting  fairly  cheap  quotations  from  there  again  There 

ia  <\u\u-  a  large  business  in  this  country  in  this  particular  line,  so  that  if  some  one 
else  got  it  started  again  it  might  do  all  right." 

That  the  freight  only  keeps  Canadian  box  shooks  out  of  this  market  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  head  of  another  firm.    He  says: — 

'  We  received  quite  favourable  quotations  for  box  shooks  as  a  result  of  inquiry 
-  whose  names  you  gave  us,  but  regret  that  freight  quoted  by  the  steamer* 

people  made  delivery-price  much  in  excess  of  the  Scandinavian  price  Our. 

experience  of  Canadian  shooks  is  that  the  finish  and  quality  is  not  equal  to  Scandi- 
ri  this  can  be  overcome  in  many  cases  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  price. 
li  your  Canadian  mills  produce  a  good  box  at  a  little  lower  price  than  the  Scandi- 
navian, we  can  sell  quite  a  lot." 

A  Belfast  manufacturers'  agent  and  merchant  has  this  to  say: — 

"  I  may  state  that  I  have  to-day  received  a  quotation  for  timber  ties  and  other 
wood  products,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  prospect  of  business  as  pay- 
ment is  stipulated  for  based  on  New  York  exchange,  and  I  do  not  understand  why 
I       ;dian  firms  will  insist  on  this  condition." 
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The  head  of  a  firm  of  Scotch  importers,  particularly  of  various  wood  products, 
believes  that  a  drop  in  freight  rates,  and  a  falling-off  in  Canadian  domestic  orders 
will  mean  a  possibility  of  business.    He  says: — 

"  We  got  in  touch  with  the  firms  whose  names  we  procured  from  your  office, 
but  unfortunately  they  have  been  so  full  up  with  orders  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  quote  us  any  prices.  A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  letter  from  one  of  them  asking  us 
to  write  them  more  fully  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  might  be  in  a  better 
position  to  consider  the  business.  If  you  have  any  firms  who  are  anxious  to  compete 
for  box  shooks  orders  in  this  market,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  You 
are  quite  right  in  stating  that  the  chief  competition  in  this  market  is  from  Scandinavia. 
With  freight  rates  lower  across  the  Atlantic  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be  able 
to  compete  more  easily  with  Scandinavia." 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIAL  FILMS  SHOWN  AT  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH 
EXHIBITION,  GLASGOW. 

Trade  Commissioner,  J.  Vernon  McKenzie. 

Glasgow,  September  24,  1920. — One  of  the  biggest  attractions  for  the  crowd  at 
the  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  which  has  been  in  progress  here  for  the  past  ten 
days,  and  which  will  continue  until  October  9,  is  the  series  of  Canadian  Industrial 
Films,  two  or  more  of  which  are  being  shown  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day. 
These  films  are  some  of  those  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cinema  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  have  been  lent  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Glasgow  to  the  Fair  Authorities. 

The  Cinema,  which  seats  several  hundreds,  is  in  progress  almost  continuously 
from  2.30  in  the  afternoon  until  10  at  night,  and  is  crowded  nearly  all  the  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  Industrial  Films  shown  have  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  the  thousands  witnessing  them. 


SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Under  date  of  October  12,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  London,  England,  cables  as  follows : — 

"  Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  lbs.,  red  clover  180'  to  200  shillings,  alsike 
200  to  220-  shillings,  timothy  72  to  75  shillings." 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in  London  would  be  38-6  cents 
to  42-9  cents  per  lb.,  of  alsike  42-9  cents  to  47-1  cents  per  lb.,  of  timothy  15-4  cents 
to  16-07  cents  per  lb. 


HANDLING  OF  CANADIAN  ORE  SHIPMENTS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  old  established  firm  at  Middlesbrough  arc  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with 
exporters  of  iron  ore  from  Canada  to  ports  on  the  river  Tees,  England,  with  a  view 
to  representing  them  at  that  port. 

This  firm  has  had  many  years'  experience  and  is  particularly  well  equipped  for 
attending  steamers  discharging  ore  as  fehey  have  a  fully  qualified  man  attending  solely 
to  this  class  of  work. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  and  the  name  of  the  linn  in  question  may  be 
obtained  from  IT.  M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner,  248  St.  James  street,  Montreal. 


TRADE  ±ND  COMMERCE 
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CANADIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  GLASGOW. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Vernon  MoKenzie. 

w,  September  L6,  L920,  There  probably  is  no  better  method  of  bringing 
certain  Canadian  products,  new  or  old,  to  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  consumer  than 
bj  ah  wing  them  at  the  Annual  Sousing  and  Health  Exhibition,  which  is  held  each 
tall  under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  of  Glasgow.  Last  year  450.000  persons 
led  this  exhibition,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  number  will  be 
exceeded  this  year.  It  is  an  exhibition  which  appeals  primarily  to  the  actual  consumer, 
.  •  ugh  a  number  of  exhibitors  have  told  me  that  they  have  been  able  to  interest  the 
trade  also,  for  large  orders. 

The  exhibition  is  an  admirably  managed  one,  the  rates  for  stallholders  are  quite 
rate,  and  exhibitors  arc  sure  of  all  the  crowd  they  can  handle.    It  runs  from 
the  middle  of  September  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October,  and  this 
are  aboul  350  exhibitors.    Canadian  manufacturers  or  exporters  desiring 
'    place  tlu  ir  goods  in  this  market  would  do  well  to  keep  this  exhibition  in  mind  for 
future  years.    A  representative  of  one  of  Canada's  leading  natural  products  firms 
me  to-day:    "  1  believe  there  is  no  better  medium  than  this  exhibition  for  any 
:  wants  to  put  Canadian  products  on  the  Scotch  market.   As  the  authorities 
permit  us  to  sell  as  much  as  we  are  able,  this  brings  in  a  not  inconsiderable  direct 
return.    The  indirect  results  I  expect  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage." 

This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  my  talks  with  other  exporters  of  Canadian 
goods. 

More  than  a  dozen  Canadian  products  are  being  shown  at  this  exhibition  this 
year.    These  include: — 

Hoover  Electric  Suction  Sweeper,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
McLagan  Phonograph,  Stratford,  Ontario. 
Sherlock-Manning:  Piano,  London,  Ontario. 
Sherlock-Manning  Player  Piano,  London,  Ontario. 
Craig  Piano,  Montreal. 

Roman  Meal  Co.,  Toronto  (Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  Toronto  effihe,  is  here  in  person). 
Heinz  Products  (through  their  Leamington,  Ontario  factory). 
S.  D.  Simond  &  Co.  (Canadian  Maple  Products,  Ltd.),  maple  products. 
Dunham  Heating  Service,  Toronto. 

"Basiwork"  Mass- Production  Kitchen  Dresser  (through  The  British-Canadian  Export 

Company,  London,  England). 
Canadian  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  (sold  in  Canada,  I  believe,  as  the  "Cadillac"). 
The  "Jireh"  Breakfast  Food,  Brockville,  Ontario.     (This  will  likely  be  marketed  in 

the  United  Kingdom  under  the  name  of  "My-Mele"). 
Ganong's  Chocolates,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Clark's  Ketchup,  Canned  Meats,  and  Beans,  Montreal.     (Mr.  Hurst,  direct  from  the 

Montreal  office,  is  attending  the  exhibition  in  person). 
The  Beaver  Co.,  Thorold,  Ontario. 
Clark's  Peanut  Butter,  Montreal. 
Wethey's  Mince  Meat,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Wm.  Davies,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Corned  Beef. 

Two  separate  exhibitors  are  showing  the  Sherlock-Manning  Pianos  and  beaver- 
board  is  also  exhibited  at  two  different  stalls. 

The  Beaver  Board  Company,  whose  Canadian  plant  is  at  Thorold,  are  intensely 
id  with  their  advertising  campaign.    For  one  day3 of  each  of  the  three  months  in 
■i  and  early  summer  they  took  the  whole  of  the  front  page  of  a  leading  news- 
.  al  a  cost  stated  to  be  around  £800.    They  have  found  this  aggressive  advertising 
camp  amply  repay  them  for  their  outlay,  and  their  representative,  showing  at 

•    n  Glasgow,  informs  me  that  from  these  advertisements  they  received 
an  18,000  direct  replies  in  addition  to  those  inquiries  which  went  to  their 
.  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.    They  are  so  well  pleased  with 
this  advertising  campaign  that  one  day  in  each  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
they  intend  to  repeat  it. 
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IRISH  FLAX  PRODUCERS  DESIROUS  OF  DISPOSING  OF  FLAX  IN  CANADA. 

H.  M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  intimates  that  certain  flax  producers 
in  Ireland  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  likely  purchasers  in  Canada  of  their 
flax.  Information  regarding  the  interested  parties  may  be  obtained  from  H.  M.  Senior 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  248  St.  James  street,  Montreal. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1921. 

The  three  British  Industries  fairs,  although  held  in  different  towns  (London, 
Glasgow  and  Birmingham),  are  in  reality  only  sections  of  one  fair,  and  together  con- 
stitute the  greatest  trade  fair  in  the  world. 

The  London  Fair  is  directly  organized  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  on  behalf  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  while  the  fairs  in  Birmingham  and 
Glasgow  are  organized  by  the  municipalities  of  the  respective  cities  under  the  auspices 
and  with  the  support  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  An  important  point  in  the 
organization  of  the  three  fairs  is  that  they  are  held  practically  concurrently,  and 
that  each  fair  represents  a  specified  group  of  industries.  No  industry  is  permitted 
to  exhibit  at  two  fairs,  and  consequently  the  buyer  knows  that  at  whichever  fair  he 
may  be  visiting  he  will  find  the  whole  range  of  exhibitors  in  any  particular  trade  or 
trades.  Further,  by  careful  arrangement  of  the  dates  of  the  sections  it  is  made  easy 
for  him  to  visit  all  three  should  he  wish  to  do  so,  for  while  the  London  and  Birmingham 
fairs  run  concurrently  from  the  21st  February  to  the  4th  March,  the  Glasgow  exhibit 
opens  a  week  later  on  the  28th  February. 

The  British  Industries  Fairs  are  not  exhibitions.  They  are  trade  fairs  to  which 
admittance  is  restricted  to  bona  fide  trade  buyers  seriously  interested  in  the  partici- 
pating trades.  Only  British  manufacturing  firms  are  allowed  to  exhibit,  and  no 
exhibitor  is  permitted  to  exhibit  goods  other  than  those  of  his  actual  manufacture. 
The  result  is  that  buyers  who  visit  the  fair  know  that  no  articles  shown  on  an 
exhibitor's  stand  can  be  purchased  elsewhere  in  the  fair.  Exhibitors  are  also  able 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  is  able  to  do  his  business 
unhampered  by  crowds  of  sightseers. 

The  following  articles  will  be  exhibited  in  London  (February  21  to  March  4)  :— 

Fancy  goods,  including-  travelling-  requisites  and  tobacconists'  sundries. 
Leather  for  fancy  goods,  bookbinding  and  upholstery  trades. 
Brushware. 

Paper,  stationery  and  stationers'  sundries. 
Printing. 

Toys,  games  and  sports  goods. 
Cutlery,  silverware  and  electroplate. 
Imitation  jewellery  and  hard  haberdashery. 
Jewellery. 

Watches  and  clocks. 

Spectacle  ware.  * 

S  kentiuc  and  optical  instruments. 
Glass  and  glassware. 
China  and  earthenware. 
Drugs  and  druggists'  sundries. 
Furniture. 

Basketware  and  cane  furniture. 
Musical  instruments. 

In  Glasgow  (February  28  to  March  11  )  the  sections  are: — 

Textiles  of  all  dosorintions. 

Ready-made  clothing,  including  hosiery. 

Hats  and  caps. 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 

Carpet  and  upholstery  materials. 

Foodstuffs   (prepared  .md  preserved)   and  beverages. 
Chemicals  (light  and  heavy). 
Domestic  chemical  products. 
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The  liirminghain  (.1'Vbruar.v  21  to  March  1)  sections  arc: — 

Unissfoumhy  i»f  all  kinds. 

H.nul  tiH.ls  .unl  lools  tor  use  on  machinery. 

Hollow-waiv. 

ami  h«  at  mi;  stoves. 
Mt-rhannal   i  uMvr  ^oods. 

TuIms   ami   tHtin^s   of  copper,   lead,   brass,   steel,  etc. 

Non-ferrous  metalfl  and  alloys  in  all  Conns,  such  as  ingots,  sheets,  rods,  wire,  etc. 

Mi  tallie  Ix-dsteails. 

M >  ml  furniture  for  otllce,  shop,  garden  and  camp. 
S.i!  it.in   metal  ware  and  earthenware. 
Arehittvtural  and  ornamental  metalwork. 
S.  al.  s.  balanOSSi  BtC,  and  measuring  appliances. 

iJeneral  hardware  of  all  descriptions,  including  nails,  locks,  domestic  utensils,  etc. 
Perambulators,  mailcarts.  pushcarts,  etc. 
Firearms  ami  fishing  tackle. 
Machinery  belting. 
I'yeles  and  motor  cycles. 

\    .  ssories  for  cycles,  motor  cycles,  cars  and  aeroplanes. 
Paints,  colours,  varnishes,  etc. 
Ropes  (wire  and  fibre). 

Saddlery  and  harness,  and  metal  furniture  for  same. 

Buyers  from  the  Dominion,  who  wish  to  visit  the  fair,  should  apply  as  early  as 
p  issible  to  ill*  Dearest  Ih-itish  Trade  Commissioner  from  whom  they  will  be  able  to 
secure  full  information.    Their  names  and  addresses  are: — 

Captain  E.  J.  Edward^  H.  M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner,  248  St.  James 
Street.  Montreal. 

1  .  W.  Field,  II.  M.  Trade  Commissioner,  260  Confederation  Life  Building, 
Toronto.  Ontario. 

L  II.  Beale,  II.  M.  Trade  Commissioner,  610  Electric  Railway  Chamber,  Win- 
nipeg, .Manitoba. 

On  their  arrival  in  England  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  Secretary,  British  Industries  Eair,  35  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W.I, 
England,  or,  should  the  fair  have  commenced,  at  the  White  City,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
London  W.  14,  England. 

Full  details  of  the  Birmingham  Eair  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 

ral  Manager,  British  Industrial  Eair,.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  95  New  Street, 
Birmingham,  England. 

For  the  Glasgow  Fair  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Freer,  Esq.,  Kelvin 
Hal  I,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


BELGIAN1  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  APPROACHES  NORMAL. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  A.  iStuart  Bleakney. 

Reports  that  according  to  the  administration  of  Belgian  State  Railways,  on  the 
Lsf  of  April  last  half  the  passenger  trains  in  operation  before  the  war  were  then  in 
commission  and  84  per  cent  of  the  freight  trains  were  running. 

It  ted  that  on  the  1st  of  July  all  lines  were  being  operated.  The 

<■*  iitral  car  shops  repair  twelve  locomotives  per  week. 

1  he  interior  telegraphic  service  which  was  in  operation  in  1914  is  now  to  a  great 
•  improved  upon  and  extended,  the  receipts  have  reached  3y499,000  francs  against 
1,46S$,790  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913. 

The  revenue  of  the  railways  during  the  seven  months  of  this  year  has  been 
117,530,000  francs.  This  amount  is  double  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913, 
but  against  this  of  course  must  be  set  higher  operating  expenses. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AT  GHENT. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney  reports  that  an  International 
Exposition  of  Architecture,  Building  and  Industries  connected  therewith  will  take 
place  at  Ghent  in  1921.  The  date  of  opening  is  fixed  for  the  6th  of  April,  and  the 
exposition  will  remain  open  until  the  14th  of  June.  The  exposition  has  as  its  aim 
the  collection  of  artistic  and  useful  material  and  information  with  a  view  to  the 
assistance  of  ruined  areas  in  Belgium.    The  following  sections  will  be  included: — 

Architecture  in  general;  material  and  information;  construction  and  arrangement 
of  buildings;  cheap  dwelling  houses;  sanitation  of  dwellings;  heating  and  lighting 
equipment;  electricity  in  all  its  appliances;  decorative  arts;  ordinary  and  furniture 
de  luxe ;  house  comfort ;  improvement  of  rural  districts ;  small  sets  of  tools ;  literature ; 
means  of  transport,  automobiles,  autocars,  autobusses,  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  small 
wagons. 

Prospective  participants  should  file  applications  before  the  31st  of  December, 
1920. 

The  price  of  space  is  fixed  as  follows : — 

1.  Space,  not  isolated,  50  francs  per  sq.  metre. 

2.  Space,  isolated,  i.e.,  accessible  from  all  sides,  75  francs  per  sq.  metre;  wall 
space,  20  francs  per  sq.  metre;  open  air  space,  20  francs  per  sq.  metre. 

Further  information  will  be  supplied  by  M.  A.  Becker,  40  Rue  Jos.  Hazard, 
Uccle,  Brussels. 


BELGIAN  IMPORT  TRADE  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  JULY,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Brussels,  September  21,  1920. — Belgian  trade  returns  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  show  a  total  fall  of  imports  for  July  of  291  million  francs.  Exports  also 
dropped  68  million  francs. 

For  the  seven  months  imports  are  divided  amongst  the  principal  suppliers  as 
follows : — 

Thousands  of  francs. 


From  Great  Britain   I,24'0v678 

United  States   1,154,930 

France   1,279,972 

Argentina   411,393 

Holland   399,309 

Germany                                                                       ..  409,681 


These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  863,  page  431.  For  the  month  of  July  alone,  all  coun- 
tries above  expeirenced  a  drop  in  their  exports  to  Belgium!  with  the  exception  of 
Germany  and  England. 

The  total  imports  by  groups  were  as  follows: — 

Tons  (metric).  Francs  (thousands). 

Living  animals   33,051  138,429 

Food  products  and  beverages   1,087,673  1,447,931 

Raw  or  slightly  prepared  materials   4,423,188  3,231,787 

Manufactured  goods   757,063  1,905,914 


Canada's  Share  in  Belgian  Imports. 

Belgian  trade  returns,  while  giving  a  resume  of  trade  with  the  countries  specified 
above,  do  not  make  a  special  recapitulation  of  Canadian  trade.  The  following  figures, 
however,  have  been  extracted  page  by  page  and  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  possible 
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-  a  markel  in  this  country  as  demonstrated  by  actual  ship- 
ments.   It  should  U   ponited  out,  however,  that  much  Canadian  goods  shipped  via 
I  States  ami  vice  wrsa  some  United  States  goods  shipped  via  Montreal,  may 
U«  credited  lo  tin-  wnmn  count  rv.  owing  to  the  Belgian  system  of  collecting  trade 

figures. 

BELGIAN    IMPORTS   KROM   CANADA,   t'lltST  SEVEN    MONTHS  OF  1919  AND  1920. 


Q  u:t  n  t  i  t  it's 
1  9 1 !) . 

in  Kg. 
1920. 

Value 
1919. 

in  Francs. 

1920. 

11,146 
41,191 

3  3,755 

"1  A  r  AAA 

105,000 
1  00,000 
1,535,000 

Heifers  .  .     .  . 

Moats,  n.o.p  

Hut  tor,   fro.sU  and  salt.  . 

.  .    .  . 

156,320 
1  9  '1,245 

1,054,173 
3,133,500 

other    than  comn 

non,  soft 

2,366 

785,346 

16,340 

4,864, 72i7 

Fish  preserves,  not  eaviar 

81,418 

8'6,5  42 

356,540 

462,018 

Wheat  

  12 

7,780,555 
5,074,'  19 
225,4  i  ("> 

121,973,961 
13,725,992 
153,'60'0 

Rye  

  1 

Barley  

lireases.  non-nKb  e   .  . 

38,000 
34,000 

10,000 
50,000 

Dyes  and  colours  n.o.p., 

not  dye- 

woods . .   

420 

12,750 

4,300 

40,025 

1  lAiJ   H  A  A 

2,162,168 

£  A  AAA 

2,319,575 

631,310 
7 

1,007,0.00 
92 

20 

425 

3,000 
1,036 

48 

26 

1,936 

Woollen  fabrics,  n.o.p  .  . 

13 

1,0  1 

400 

11,680 

5 

110 

30 

2/029 
70,000 
390 
1,605 

Panprs     n  n  r»  

20,311 
146 
304 

Typographical   products,   bound    .  . 
Typographical     products,  unbound 
Iron   and   steel,    forged    or  rolled, 

122 
39 

129 
455 

and  steel  in  bars  or 

sheets.  . 

100 

124 

100 

300 

Machines    and    machinery,  n.o.p, 

13,930 

5'5,5S7 

10,000 

308,200 

Machines  and  machinery 
or  copper,  n.o.p.,  and 

in  brass 
parts  .  . 

1,887 
2,007 
445 

20,000 
3,340 
1,414 

DIRECT    SHIPPING    FACILITIES    I5KTW  KEN    MONTREAL   AND  ANTWERP. 

Belgium  has  of  course  the  advantage  of  direct  shipping  between  Montreal  and 
which  together  with  frequent  sailings  makes  shipping  to  this  country  a 
tively  Bimple  matter.  Both  the  C.P.O.S.  and  Canada's  National  Kailway 
rystei  offer  through  bills  of  lading  to  interior  points  in  Canada,  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  thai  the  same  service  is  offered  in  the  other  direction.  The  Holland-America 
Line  -  now  publishing  advertisements  promising  a  service  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
Vancouver. 

The  following  cargo  lists  give  an  idea  of  present  shipments.    Freights  from  many 
States  points  such  as  Detroit  for  Antwerp  via  Montreal  compare  favourably 
with  those  via  New  York,  and  as  a  result  considerable  of  the  goods  mentioned  below 
are  of  United  States  origin.    While  the  bulk  of  these  cargoes  is  limited  to  a  few  lines, 
•  •  the  inclusion  in  many  cargoes  of  a  considerable  number  of  "various  parcels"  leaves 
for  hope  that  the  foundation  for  a  more  varied  trade  is  being  built  up. 

Recent  Cargoes  Arriving  at  Antwerp  from  Montreal. 

Grampian. — 71,904  bushels  wheat,  17,289  cases  fresh  lard,  45  tierces  oil,  985  cases 
meat,  4,626  cases  cheese,  304  cases  sausages,  13,624  bags  asbestos,  1,340  bags  pulp, 
253  bags  flax,  210  barrels  paraffin,  213  bales  of  leather  waste,  32  automobiles  and 
motorcycles,  650  parcels  copper,  25  varied  parcels. 
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Rapidan. — 4,687,000  kilogrammes  wheat  in  bulk,  437,000  kilogrammes  rye  in 
bulk,  1  box  whalebone  for  corsets,  771  boxes  cheese,  8  cases  automobiles,  11  boxes 
motorcycles,  1  tractor;  26,000  tierces,  6,050  barrels,  2,500  pails,  3,010  boxes  lard; 
2  pieces  of  machinery. 

Bothwell. — 88,000  bushels  wheat,  85,546  bushels  rye. 

Eosefield. — 2,735  tons  of  rye  in  bulk,  1,321  tons  of  wheat  in  bulk,  6,000  bags  of 
wheat. 

M ottisfont— 83,333  bushels  of  barley,  29,226  bushels  of  wheat,  4,463  cases  of 
cheese,  420  boxes  of  meat,  2,580  cases  of  lard,  1,100  sacks  of  flour,  999  bags  of 
asbestos,  16  automobiles,  168  bales  of  wood  waste,  1,265  bales  of  leather  waste,  151 
bales  of  flax,  220  barrels  of  paraffin,  165  barrels  of  oil,  398  various  parcels. 

Montezuma. — 78,773  bushels  of  wheat. 

Holbrook. — 35,165  bushels  of  wheat,  7,195  cases  of  cheese,  2,603  cases  of  meat; 
1,735  tierces,  1,950  barrels,  4,250  pails  and  4,000  tubs  of  lard;  200  barrels  oil,  4,903 
bags  asbestos,  6  automobiles,  60  cases  of  motorcycles,  71  parcels  copper,  147  various 
parcels. 

WHAT  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  SELLING  TO  BELGIUM? 

Owing  to  the  inevitable  confusing  of  Canadian  and  United  States  goods  arriving 
in  Belgium — inevitable  because  once  Canadian  goods  enter  into  bonded  warehouse 
or  are  the  subject  of  a  commercial  transaction  in  the  United  States  they  cease  to  be 
designated  as  from  Canada  in  Belgian  official  returns' — it  is  of  interest  to  consider 
what  Canada's  great  neighbour  is  shipping  to  this  market.  Unfortunately  the  Bel- 
gian classification  is  rather  rigid;  for  instance,  the  same  general  classification  is  given 
for  imports  from  the  Belgian  Congo  as  from  the  United  States.  For  this  report  T 
have  extracted  only  manufactured  goods,  for  the  reason  that  raw  materials  and  food 
products  lmd  their  own  markets  to  a  great  extent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
for  this  period  food  products  and  beverages  amounted  to  327,739,325  francs,  living 
tmimals  to  74,123,279  francs,  raw  materials  and  raw  materials  simply  prepared  to 
559,364,763  francs,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  manufactured  goods  amounting  to 
193,651,680  francs.  Of  these  latter,  machines  and  machinery  form  the  biggest  item, 
chemical  products  come  next,  with  carriages  other  than  railway,  including  auto- 
mobiles, as  third  in  order.  Skins,  dyed,  varnished,  etc.,  rank  fourth.  Smaller  items 
can  be  examined  below.  Particulars  of  any  of  these  headings  w7ill  be  furnished  to 
Canadian  firms  upon  application  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Brussels. 

Manufactured  Goods  Imported  into  Belgium  from  the  United  States 
for  the  First  Seven  Months  of  1020. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kg. 

Francs. 

181,883 

491,134 

668 

1,211 

2.07,768 

22,681 

14,887,987 

25,8S3,507 

Alcoholic  liquids  

20 

27S 

Vegetable  oils,  not  including  olive  and 

earthnut 

49'5,7<0S 

1.362.327 

1,032,871 

2,659,260 

95,094 

2.96S.336 

Skins,    dyes,   varnished,    lacquered,  or 

Morocco 

191,312 

11,477.138 

41 

20,145 

Skins,  otherwise  prepared,  tanned..  .. 

115,288 

1,247,582 

21 

3,979 

3 

180 

114.222 

4,443,155 
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Manufactured  Goods  Imported  into  Belgium  from  the  United  States,  etc. — Con. 


Ono  n  f  i  t  v 
1 1 « 1 1 1 1  1 1  ,\  . 

Value. 

Kir 

X1  I  till*  h. 

2'0 

1,729 

1 .  .">  1  1 

138,010 

SWiiis,   iiui ti u ! art  u n  il.   not   specially   mentioned.  . 

2, 979 

48,741 

2|5,0 

3,500 

r i .  »■    i.i   . . r  l-iii< 

1  4 ,0  8  5 

6f>  0  ,'0  25 

— 

238 

4,434 

4 ,  3i0'7 

14  3;  24  9 

35 

9,361 

2 1 , 7'5  8 

571,103 

I  ji  ii' 'It'll  111.    pegamoid,    waxed   linen,  etc  

6'2, 17'0' 

b<s3,l.l!0' 

3,256 

36,730 

iFt    £  Ct  A    GlV  ft 

154,76'8 

o  i  r  a  ft  r  o 

o ,  i'b  u ,  y  D  3 

A  O  if  id  O 

4s,lblz2: 

'88,6'85 

443, 017 

988  ,'b'b  7 

3  9, '5  9i2 

433,26— 

107,157— 

276,251 

8,473 

4  2, 2i5 1 

595 

6,717 

74,69'— 

329,447 

16 ,  OO'O 

8,0  9>0 

2,7  4l7, 5i5 — 

4, '5  7'5,09'5 

360 

'2,220 

255 

800 

•  iold,   platinum  and  silver  jewellery  and  gold- 

O  T 

23,9  74 

OlO  "ITT   ft  ft  T 

no  1  o  ^  -i  a  a 

9  £>,124,19'0' 

Parriages  for  railways  and  tramways,  including 

5 

3i0'O 

±,&<d  L,bioS 

"1  A    A  C  A   O  r  o 

iy,y  5  0,^58 

8,914 

i57,'0'0'0 

'  lb  y ,  1  Ii2 

1,89  6, 'Oil 

2,5  8'8 

3  4 , 6'8  3 

5  3 , 892 

"1     G  ft. A'  C  O  A 

l,by'U,i5  Iv 

27 

16,'0'85 

7, 6>8  4 

4 ,  S'OiO 

ore  o  o,A 

O'O  b',oo'U 

b7b',»!5  4l 

1,066 

36',  129 

1,165 

CO    O  A  O 

e'2,2'0'3 

112 

150 

r'l.'.o 

22,586 

57,60'5 

1312,479 

904,300 

43,291 

52,400 

Mercery    and    hardware,    other   than  matches, 

cork     stoppers,     household     articles,  and 

utensils    in    iron,    cast-iron   and  enamelled 

212,84-0 

5,114,808 

102,474 

499,491 

2,778 

198,872 

Various  products  for  industry  

185,5'&7 

&56,872 

Total  manufactured  goods,  including  various 

4  5, 782,345 

193,&51,68'0 

RAT  POISON  REQUIRED  IN  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

( Chemical  News.) 

His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Portland,  Oregon  (Mr.  John  P.  Trant),  rpeorts  that  in 
view  of  the  present  rat  epidemic  and  the  need  for  an  efficient  exterminator  at  Oregon 
Isewhere  in  the  United  States,  where  a  great  menace  of  plague  from  rat-infested 
rts  exists,  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  an  effective 
virus  of  British  manufacture,  which  would  probably  be  welcomed  if  delivery  is 
prompt  and  results  are  satisfactory.  If  interested  in  this  market  for  rat  exterminator, 
r-ommunicate  with  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Portland,  Oregon,  preferably  forwarding 
samples  for  experimental  purposes. 
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CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Prague,  July  31,  1920. — The  Government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  exercises  a  strict 
control  over  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  country  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  State  until  such  time  as  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  Republic  can 
be  established  on  a  sound  and  independent  basis.  The  principal  aims  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  assure  the  supply  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  for  the  diversified 
industries  of  the  country,  to  stabilize  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  to  promote  the  sale 
abroad  of  exportable  manufactured  products. 

creation  of  ministry  for  foreign  trade. 

iSeveral  organs  have  been  created  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
control  over  foreign  commerce.  In  order  to  centralize  the  various  departments  having 
jurisdiction  over  separate  branches  of  trade,  a  special  Ministry  for  Foreign  Trade  has 
recently  been  established,  which  will  direct  the  execution  of  the  programme  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  on  a  compensation  basis,  for  the  importation  of  necessary  supplies 
of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  for  the  exportation  of  Czecho-Slovak  products. 
The  new  ministry  will  also  have  among  other  aims  the  conclusion  of  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  governments  and  the  execution  of  measures  for  stabilizing  the 
exchange  value  of  the  Czechoslovak  crown.  'Mr.  B.  Horowetz,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Government  and  formerly  secretary  of  the  Prague  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
been  appointed  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade. 

ORGANS  OF  CONTROL. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  new  ministry  the  control  of  imports  and  exports  was 
confided  to  a  commission  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  This 
commission  was  divided  into  different  sections  for  various  branches  of  trade.  The 
leading  industries  of  the  country  are  organized  into  syndicates  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  selling  their  products  abroad.  The  different 
syndicates  were  represented  on  the  commission  above  referred  to.  This  commission 
through  its  different  sections  granted  licenses  for  the  import  and  export  of  all  goods 
except  those  which  are  the  monopoly  of  the  (State;  sugar,  which  is  reserved  for  the 
control  of  the  Sugar  Commission;  coal,  reserved  for  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works;  and  lands,  stocks,  money  and  bullion  under  the  control-of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  The  Commission  for  Foreign  Commerce  maintains  branches  throughout 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  offices  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 

In  order  to  secure  funds  in  foreign  currency  for  the  purchase  of  goods  from 
abroad,  importers  can  apply  to  any  bank,  which  is  allowed  to  sell  foreign  exchange 
upon  the  production  of  an  import  permit.  The  control  of  foreign  exchange  operations 
through  the  'Centrale  de  Devises  was  abolished  last  April  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
now  only  exercises  indirect  supervision  through  the  banks. 

There  is  still  another  office  concerned  with  foreign  commerce,  and  this  is  the 
Control  Office  for  Compensation  Business  under  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  This 
office  transacts  the  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  goods  from  foreign  countries  for 
Czecho-Slovak  products,  which  i-  known  ;>s  compensation  trade.  The  other  organs  for' 
the  control  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  various  syndicates  submit  to  this  office 
particulars  of  the  requirements  for  imported  goods  and  the  merchandise  available  for 
export. 

It  is  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  bodies  above  men 
tioned,  and  to  have  one  department  of  the  Government  concerned  with  nil  matters 
relating  to  foreign  commerce,  that  the  new  Ministry  for  Foreign  Trade  has  been  estab- 
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various  organs  will  continue  to  function  under  the  respective  ministries 
i  n  tofore,  but  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Trade  will  have  general  direction  over  the 
fonration  of  policies  regarding  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  their  execution. 

■  Q868  for  import  and  export  will  also  come  within  its  jurisdiction. 
-  desired  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  formalities  in  connection  with  foreign  trade 
and  to  leave  Bufficient  scope  for  private  initiative. 

PROOED1  RE  I  ok  OBTAINING  IMPORT  LICENSES. 

i  m  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  machinery  created  for  exercising  government 

over  the  foreign  trade  of  Ozecho-Slovakia.    The  writer  was  impressed  with 
iinesslike  manner  in  which  the  routine  work  involved  is  handled 
rious  departments.    Canadian  firms  desirous  of  doing  business  with  Czecho- 
slovakia are  not  concerned  with  the  formalities  necessary  for  obtaining  import  and 
•  .  ases  and  the  transaction  of  compensation  business,  since  these  are  attended 
local  houses  who  arc  familiar  with  all  the  details.    It  is  important  to  mention 
ral  principles  on  which  trade  with  CzechoHSlovakia  is  regulated  by  the 
Thi  se  principles  have  been  briefly  indicated  above.    It  is  now  desirable 
for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  exporters  the  procedure  followed  in  the  granting 
of  import  permits  and  the  transaction  of  compensation  business. 

Exp  >rt<  rs  to  ( '/.echo-Slovakia  quote  prices  and  terms  direct  to  individual  importing 
make  the  application  for  import  license  in  connection  with  each  order.  The 
ppli    tion  is  firsl  examined  by  the  industrial  syndicate  involved:  thus  an  application 
rt  of  raw  material  or  machinery  for  the  cotton  industry  would  be  examined 
1     •      Syndicate  and  so  on.    After  being  passed  by  the  Industrial  iSyndicate, 
i  tion  is  passed 'on  to  the  Commission  for  Foreign  'Commerce,  who  take  into 
consideration  the  existing  rate  of  exchange  and  the  demand  for  the  goods  in  question. 
More  favourable  consideration  is  given  to  applications  for  import  licenses  in  cases 
i  ign  exporter  is  willing  to  accept  payment  in  Czeeho-Slovak  products  on 
pen  sat  ion  basis,  or  in  foreign  exchange  in  one,  or  two  years,  or  in  Czecho- 
slovak crowns  to  be  left  in  the  country  for  a  certain  period.    Sometimes  a  license  for 
part  of  the  goods1  desired  is  granted.    In  the  case  of  goods  which  can  be  sub- 
stituted  for   by  products  manufactured  in  the  country,   the  opinion  as   to  the 
granting  the  license  is  obtained  from  the  industrial  syndicate  of  the 
facturers  making  these  products.    As  previously  pointed  out  the  industrial 
syndicates  have  been  organized  by  the  Government  and  are  supervised  by  the  'State, 
the  Ciovernment  being  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  syndicate. 

i  it  may  be  said  that  import  licenses  are  granted  only  for  (a)  raw 

rials  and  semi-manufactured  articles  required  for  the  industries  of  the  country; 
I  b  I  f(  (  dstuffs  r.f  which  there  is  a  shortage  in  Ozecho-lSlovakia ;  and  (c)  manufactured 
articles  and  machines  which  cannot  be  produced  within  the  country  or  which  are  not 
-   I    -  luxury  goods.    Lists  are  published  from  time  to  time  of  the  goods  which  are 
1  to  be  imported,  and  these  articles  may  be  imported  without  a 
otification  being  duly  given  and  an  attestation  fee  paid.    The  latest 
goods  is  given  below.    For  all  other  articles  an  import  license  must  be 
IH'  license  or  attested  notification  is  attached  to  the  other  documents  and 
:  ;it  the  customs  office  when  the  goods  are  to  be  cleared.    Contravention  of  the 
_  ilations  involves  penalties  and  non-receipt  of  the  goods,  so  that  Canadian  exporters 
should  make  certain  that  the  importer  has  the  necessary  permit  before  shipping  goods 
to  Czecho-Slovakia. 

COMPENSATION  BUSINESS. 

to  stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crown  and 
•ting  the  sale  abroad  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  country,  the  Government 
ourage  so  far  as  is  possible  the  exchange  of  foreign  goods  against 
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Czecho-Slovak  products  on  what  is  known  as  a  compensation  basis.  The  Control  and 
Compensation  Office,  appointed  for  facilitating  deals  of  this  kind,  inspects  all  appli- 
cations for  import  or  export  licenses  except  those  for  the  import  of  raw  materials  and 
if  practicable  arranges  for  the  parties  concerned  to  effect  the  transaction  on  the 
basis  of  compensation.  This  office  does  everything  possible  to  assist  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  compensation,  deals,  and  it  is  important  that  Canadian  firms  should 
examine  carefully  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  business,  since  a  considerable  share 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Czechoslovakia  is  likely  to  be  conducted  along  these  lines. 
The  writer  had  an  interview  with  the  Chief  of  the  Control  and  Compensation  Office 
of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  who  explained  fully  the  procedure  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  compensation  business. 

Compensation  in  reality  is  another  word  for  "barter*'  and  means  that  the  exporter 
agrees  to  accept  payment  in  goods.  A  Canadian  firm  having  entered  into  relations 
with  a  house  in  Czecho- Slovakia  with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  goods,  and  the  latter  being 
unable  to  secure  an  import  license  or  finance  the  deal  on  the  terms  offered,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Canadian  firm  should  accept  compensation  in  Czecho-Slovak  pro- 
ducts. The  latter,  either  singly  or  through  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose,  would 
then  draw  up  a  skeleton  setting  forth  the  goods  which  they  have  to  offer,  with  prices 
and  maximum  quantities,  and  together  with  a  counter  list  of  the  products  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  from  Czecho- Slovakia  in  exchange,  provided  the  prices  would 
be  acceptable.  The  Czecho- Slovakia  house  would  then,  through  the  above-mentioned 
Government  office  in  accordance  with  certain  formalities  which  do  not  concern  the 
Canadian  firm,  prepare  a  list  of  the  goods  which  they  will  take  and  another  list 
giving  the  prices  and  quantities  of  the  products  to  be  exchanged  for  these  goods. 
The  total  value  of  each  list  would  of  course  balance,  and  after  submission  to  the 
Canadian  firm  a  basis  of  agreement  could  probably  be  arrived  at.  The  Canadian 
firm  or  syndicate  would  include  a  reasonable  profit  in  the  prices  they  quoted  and 
would  also  derive  a  certain  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  products  accepted  in  exchange. 

The  address  of  the  Government  office  referred  to  is:  The  Control  and  Compensa- 
tion Office,  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Josef  ska  4,  Prague,  Czecho- Slovakia,  and  they 
will  be  pleased  to  give  Canadian  firms  further  information  relative  to  compensation 
trade. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  Hotowetz,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade,  accorded  the  writer  an  interview 
and  expressed  the  desire  to  see  the  development  of  trade  relations  between  Canada 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  He  stated  that  Czecho-Slovak  firms  had  already  commenced 
to  establish  connections  in  the  Canadian  market  and  that  a  fair  amount  of  export 
was  taking  place  from  Czecho-Slovakia  to  Canada,  but  very  little  the  other  way.  The 
minister  commended  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  firms  the  possibilities  of  transacting 
compensation  business.  Failing  this  they  should  endeavour  to  arrange  for  the 
granting  of  credit  to  reliable  importing  organizations  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  who  can 
produce  satisfactory  bank  guarantees.  The  minister  was  of  the  opinion  that  Canada 
should  be  in  a  position  to  supply  Czecho-Slovakia  with  many  of  the  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  required.  He  mentioned  as  examples  flour,  grain,  meat,  certain  ores 
and  crude  metals,  such  as  nickel,  mica,  aluminium,  etc.,  asbestos  fibre,  vegetable  oils, 
especially  linseed  oil,  certain  grass  seeds,  turpentine,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  synthetic 
drugs,  certain  rubber  surgical  and  other  goods,  and  surgical  and  dental  appliances. 
Condensed  milk  and  canned  foodstuffs,  except  canned  Hsh,  are  also  needed,  but  the 
minister  did  not  think  that  Canada  would  be  able  to  compete  in  price  with  contin- 
ental suppliers.  With  regard  to  agrienltural  machines,  Czecho-Slovakia  was 
endeavouring  to  get  along  without  importations  from  abroad  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  domestic  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machines  had  been  making 
great  strides,  and  while  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  later  import  certain  kinds 
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of  machines,  Bueh  :ts  harvesters,  eaeh  application  for  an  Import  license  would  have 
full>  examined  before  permission  could  be  granted  for  the  purchase  of  this 
0V  any  other  lino  of  maun  fa  el  ured  articles  from  abroad. 

N'otk.    The  prospects  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery  to  Czecho- Slovakia 
ar«  Considered  fully  iu  another  section  of  this  report.) 

Considering  the  other  side  of  the  question  of  reciprocal  trade  exchanges,  the 
minister  stated  that  Czeoho-Slovakia  could  supply  many  special  lines  of  manu- 
facture! articles,  which  Canada  requires  to  import.  He  instanced  among  other 
lines,  press  buttons,  mother  of  pearl  buttons,  jewellery  and  novelties  known  as 
Gabloni  goods,  glassware!,  chinaware,  embroidered  linen  for  ladies,  hair  nets,  lace, 
toys,  fell  hats  for  men.  sticks,  bent-wood  furniture,  sugar  (a  consignment  of  which 
bad  recently  gene  forward  to  the  duted  States)  and  the  other  special  products  of 
1  industry.    The  minister  would  like  to  see  a  Canadian  syndicate  come  forward 

with  a  proposition  for  a  trade  exchange  on  the  basis  of  compensation  for  a  certain 
definite  total  amount,  say  several  million  dollars.  (Of  course  the  question  of  whether 
BUch  manufactured  goods  would  come  into  competition  with  Cnaadian  products  would 
have  to  be  considered.) 

GOODS   NOT  REQUIRING   IMPORT  LICENSES. 

The  following  list  of  the  goods  mentioned  above  as  not  requiring  an  import 
license,  but  which  may  be  imported  upon  duly  attested  notification,  will  afford  Cana- 
dian firms  with  a  further  indication  of  the  principal  raw  materials  required  for  the 
industries  of  C /.echo- Slovakia: 

Albumen;  alum;  ambergris;  ammonia;  ammonium  sulphate;  animal  products;  (artificial 
honey  excepted;  anthracene,  crude;  argels,  crude;  arsenic,  metallic;  asphalt. 

Beet  seeds  ;  benzol ;  borax,  crude ;  bristles,  animal ;  butter,  fresh,  salted,  and  melted. 

Calcium  fleuride ;  eampher,  crude  and  purified;  cantharides  ;  carbolic  acid,  crude;  carriage 
isein;  cassel  earth;  castoreum ;  cattle;  celluloid  in  sheets,  tubes,  etc.;  cellulose 
bleached;  ceresin ;  charcoal;  china  manufacture,  transfer  prints  and  metachromatypes  for; 
civet ;  coal,  hard  ;  cobalt ;  cobalt,  compounds  of ;  coke  ;  copal ;  copper  ;  cork,  in.  sheets,  cubes  and 
stoppers;  cork,  ground;  cotton;  cotton  wastes  (for  paper  manufacture);  colonial  goods  (not 
including  cocoa  husks)  ;  cryolite. 

Dolomite  ;  dyes,  aniline. 

Electric  lamp  bulbs. 

Felspar;  felspar,  Norwegian;  felt  for  drying  purposes;  fertilizers,  animal,  etc.  (super- 
phosphates excepted);  fibres,  aloe,  cocoanut,  and  Manila;  fish  grease;  flax  waste  (for  paper 
manufacture)  ;  flint. 

Glass,  optical ;  granite,  Swedish  ;  grease,  fish,  seal,  and  vegetable ;  grindstones  ;  gypsum. 

Handles,  artificial,  for  carvers;  hemp,  raw,  or  combed;  hemp,  Indian;  hides  (for  glue 
manufacture)  ;  hides,  raw  (for  tanners  and  curriers)  ;  hoops,  birch,  hazel,  and  willow;  horn; 
horn  bases  and  tips  ;  horsehair. 

Indigo  ;  iron,  pig. 

Jute,  raw. 

Lampblack  and  other  carbons  (boneblack  excepted)  ;  lard,  including  goose  lard ;  lime, 
acetate  of;  liquorice  juice  (in  cases)  ;  lithographers'  stone. 

Magnesite,  crude  and  calcined;  magnesite  bricks;  meat;  medicaments;  mother  of  pearl; 
musk. 

Naphthalene,  crude  ;  nickel ;  nitrobenzol ;  nutmeg  oil. 

Oil,  cocoa,  linseed  (except  boiled),  maize,  olive,  palm,  turpentine,  cottonseed,  beech  seed, 
poppy  seed,  rape  seed,  sesame  seed;  oils  mineral,  crude  and  refined  (including  illuminating)  ; 
opium  ;  ores,  all  kinds  not  specified. 

Palmitin;  paraffin  wax;  petroleum  jelly,  refined;  pegmatite,  Swedish;  photographic  plates; 
phosphorus ;  pork ;  potassium  chloride ;  potassium  chromate ;  potassium  bichromate ;  potash 
salts  (for  fertilizers)  ;  pyrites  (copper  and  iron). 

Quartz  ;  quicksilver. 

Resin  ;  rubber  and  vulcanite  goods  (technical  and  surgical)  ;  rubber,  crude. 

Sandstone,  calcareous;  saltpetre,  Chilian;  scythes  and  sickles;  shellac;  silk  waste  (for 
paper  manufacture);  skins,  hare  and  rabbit;  soda,  calcined;  sodium  chromate;  sodium, 
bichromate;  starch,  rice  and  wheat   (for  textile  factories);   stearin;   straw  plait  for  hats; 

sulphur. 

Tanners'  bark ;  tallow,  crude  or  refined  ;  teeth,  artificial ;  tin. 

Wax.  vegetable;  wood  for  staves;  wood,  hard,  for  joiners;  wood,  American  hickory;  wool; 

and  wool  waste  for  paper  manufacture. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Koss. 
II. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  August  16,  1920. — Australian  importations  of  manufactured 
goods  and  products  from  the  United  States  are  to  a  considerable  extent  analogous  to 
Australian  importations  from  Canada.  Many  lines  of  manufacture  are  similar  in 
character,  hence  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  interested  in  the  trade 
transacted  by  their  chief  competitors  especially  in  normal  years  in  oversea  markets. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  former  sources  of  supplies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent  were  unable  through  war,  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment— to  export  in  their  usual  volume,  it  is  not  surprising  that  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  made  exceptional  efforts  to  secure  a  larger  portion  of  the  Australian 
trade  than  they  hitherto  enjoyed.  Further,  through  some  inexplicable  means,  British 
steamers  were  available  to  load  cargo  at  New  York  for  Australia,  while  it  was  impos- 
sible to  charter  steamers  to  load  at  Montreal  or  St.  John  for  Commonwealth  ports. 
That  United  States  manufacturers  were  successful  to  a  marked  extent  is  evidenced 
by  the  value  of  their  exports  to  Australia  in  1918-19  exceeding  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  no  less  than  £11,726,941  and  the  total  easily  constituted  a  record. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  total  made  in  recent  years : — 

Trade  with  the  United  States.  1916-17.  1917-18.  1918-19. 

Australian  imports  from  United  States  .  .  £15,876,010'  £15,453,855  £27,180,79i& 
Australian  exports  to  United  States   .  .    .  .        6,783,030         10,650,034  9,009,395 


Total   trade   £22,659,040 


£26,103,889 


Increase  of  imports  from  United  States  1916-17  over  1915-16 
Decrease  of  imports  from  United  States  1917-18  from  1916-17 
Increase  of  imports  from  United  States  1918-19   over  1917-18 


£36,190,191 

£  11,494 
422,155 
11,726,941 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  classification 
States  origin,  showing  increases  and  decreases, 
1917-18  and  1918-19:— 


Foodstuffs   of  animal   origin  £ 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

Beverages  (chocolate,  cocoa,  etc)  

Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors,  etc  

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  

Live  animals  

Animal  substances  (glue,  etc.)  

Vegetable  substances  (resin,  seed,  etc)    .  . 

Apparel,  textiles  and  mfd.  fibres  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  (kerosene,  etc.)  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Stones  and  industrial  minerals  

Metals  and  ores,  manufactured  

Machinery   and  manufactures  of  metal  (in- 
cluding motor  cars,  bicycles,  etc)    .  . 
Rubber  and  leather  manufactures  (not  boots) 
Wood,  raw  and  mfd.   (furniture,  lumber,  etc.) 

Glassware,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc  

Paper,  printing  .etc  

Jewellery,  clocks  and  fancy  goods  

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  etc  

Drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  etc  

Electrical  material,  musical  Instruments,  etc. 

Total  imports  of  United   States  origin    .  . 


and  value  of  merchandise  of  United 
imported  into  the  Commonwealth  in 


-Increase. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

-Decrease. 

521,020 

£  205,063 

£  315,957 

213M06 

241,732 

+ 

28,626 

48,176 

78,085 

+ 

29,909 

27,597 

15,82:6 

11,771 

436,944 

1,527,937 

+ 

1,090,993 

2,898 

69S 

2',  200 

5,799 

30,419 

+ 

24,620 

201.014 

16SI.653 

32.361 

1,586,102 

4.109.S44 

+ 

2V523.742 

1,72«,800 

2,495,611 

+ 

768.811 

2-18,614 

326,615 

+ 

108.001 

18,287 

!i\o::n 

+ 

23.743 

320.617 

3'35,340 

+ 

14,723 

5,313,696 

8,509.002 

-4- 

3.195.306 

764. 5S5 

1.009.402 

+ 

LM4.S17 

776, osr, 

1,209,175 

+ 

433.090 

181,998 

587.569 

+ 

406,571 

879.076 

2,4421.333 

+ 

1,563,267 

2126,615 

319,656 

+ 

93,041 

4  S  1,575 

472.:?!)  1 

9.1  SI 

696,950 

1,284,492 

+ 

5.87.542 

8'06,301 

1.768.780 

+ 

962,479 

£15,453,855 

£27.180.796 

+  £11,726.941 
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KX  POM'S  TO  I'MTKl)  STATES. 

Australian  exports  to  the  CJnited  Stales  in  1918-19,  compared 
with  1917-18,  art-  shown  in  the  appended  table: — 


-Increase. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Decrease. 

Foodstuffs  .1  animal  origf'n 

i     1 7  6  3  6  8 

£      1 5  7 , 0  8  S 

£      19  280 

Foods! ulTs  iif  \  (  'potable  origin 

2  6 27  824 

1  405  418 

1  99  9  4fifi 

I  ,  _  _  _  ,  t  '  I  U 

Animal  suits! a twvs  (wool,  skins  hides) 

6  256  653 

6,128  845 

1  97  £08 

V.  liable  substances  

'457,'si!t 

+ 

236,724 

20,166 

+ 

18,121 

Oils    fats  and  waxes 

11''  626 

75,784 

36  842 

M.  !;ils  not  manufactured  and  ores  

1,032, 1<)0 

676,'305 

— 

355,'885 

2,707 

2,952 

245 

Rubber,  leather,  etc  

96,198 

12,857 

83,341 

Woo«i   ( timber,  etc. )  

76,257 

42,816 

33,441 

18 

+ 

12 

3,138 

2,648 

490 

Jewellery,  precious  stones,  etc  

4,135 

3,817 

318 

Prups.  chemicals   (eucalyptus  oil,  etc.)  .. 

17,172 

7,124 

10,048 

M  isccllaneous  articles  

21,020 

15,728 

5,882 

Total  exports  of  Australian  origin  .. 

..  £10,412,911 

£8,528,078 

£1,884,832 

237,123 

481,317 

+ 

244,194 

Total  

£10,6'50,0'34 

£9,009,395 

£1,640,639 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIANS. 

[1  is  impossible  to  condense,  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  a  comprehensive 
the  vTi'  distinct  classifications  of  the  importations  into  Australia  in  1918-19, 
-  ;i  considered  that  any  special  service  could  be  rendered  to  Canadian  trade 
by  commenting  upon  all  the  schedules. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  are  held  for  reference  by  the  Department 
ide  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to  whom  application  should  be  made  for  any  special 
ri  quired  by  manufacturers  and  exporters.    It  is  considered  that,  as  in  previous 
•al  returns,  supplemented  by  brief  comment  on  the  principal  lines  of 
;  products  of  likely  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
•    emphasize  the  large  trading  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  subsequent  paragraphs  will  be  found  particulars  relative  to  the  principal  lines 
A  istralian  imports  in  1918-19  which  are  considered  to  be  of  special  interest  to 
manufacturers. 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Even  in  normal  years,  the  importations  into  Australia  of  agricultural  machinery 
implements  has  fluctuated  considerably,  therefore  it  is  surprising  that, 
ar  conditions  of  1916-17,  the  trade  has  been  so  well  maintained. 
The  demand  varies  according  to  climatic  conditions,  to  the  new  areas  being  opened 
up  and  to  the  extent  of  stocks,  perforce,  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another. 

The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  from  all  countries, 
Commonwealth  for  the  years  1916-17  to  1918-19  are  shown  thus: — 

Australian  imports  1916-17.         1917-18.  1918-19. 

Agricultural  machinery,  etc   £508,386         £350,148  £665,568 

CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

As  for  many  previous  years,  Canada  maintained  the  predominating  position  in 
1918-19  in  the  imported  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  trade  of  the  Common- 
]    ifi  position  has  been  attained  by  supplying  implements  suitable  for  the 
ments  of  the  Australian  states,  combined  with  the  expert  selling  organi- 
of  branch  houses  and  capable  and  experienced  agents.    For  cultivating,  sowing 
importations  are,  in  the  main,  agricultural  machinery  made  in  Canada 
and  th^  United  States. 
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In  normal  years,  the  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  plough-shares,  plough-boards  and  articles  used  by  Australian  manufacturers 
in  the  construction  of  locally  made  implements.  Threshing  outfits,  rollers,  mowers  and 
cream  separators  are,  to  some  extent,  of  British  make. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  annexed  schedule  illustrates  the  value  of  Australian 
importations  from  the  three  principal  sources  of  manufacture  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  last  three  years: — 

From  From  From 

Agricultural    machinery.  Canada.  United  States.  United  Kingdom. 

Australian  imports.  1916-17   £245,310  £226,004  £30.557 

Australian  imports,  1917-18    169,786  157,358  19,050 

Australian  imports,  1918-19    334,929  257,569  69,703 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 

Many  items  of  agricultural  machinery  of  minor  importance  are  included  in  the 
Commonwealth  trade  classification  with  items  of  considerable  value.  In  giving  the 
values  of  the  importations  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  appended  schedules,  comment 
is  made  only  upon  the  more  important  items.  As  heretofore,  should  detailed  informa- 
tion be  required  by  manufacturers  of  special  farming  machinery  and  implements  as 
to  their  adaptability  for  the  Australian  trade,  it  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

The  classification  and  values  of  the  imports  into  Australia,  showing  increases  and 
decreases,  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 

Chaff  cutters  and  Horse  Gears,  Chaff  cutter  Knives,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  77  ushers, 
Cultivators  N.E.I. ,  Harrows,  Ploughs  N.E.I.,  Plough -Shares,  Plough  Mould 
Boards,  Scarifiers. 

1917-18  1SJ8-19  -flnerease. 

Country  of  origin.  value.  value.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £  3,660  £12,599     +    £  8,939 

Canada   17,238  89,374     -f-  72,136 

New  Zealand   1,675  808     —  S67 

Other  British  countries     47     -+-  47 

United  States   28,368  58,353     +  29,985 

Other  foreign  countries   6  32    -j-  26 

£50,947         £161,213     +  £110,266 


Combined  Corn  Shelters,  Rusher  and  Bagger;  Combined  Corn  Shelter  and  Hushei ; 
Disc  Cultivators,  Stump  Jump  Plough,  Winnowers;  Seats,  Poles,  Swingle  Bars, 
Yohes  and  Trees  for  Agricultural  Machines,  when  imported  separately. — Imports. 

1917-18  1918-19  -flnerease. 

value.  value.  —Decrease. 

Country  of  origin. 

United  Kingdom                                                  £     71  £     60  —    £  11 

Canada                                                                  2,460  31,142  +  28.6S2 

United  States                                                        10,038  16,166  +  6,128 


£12,569  £47,36S     +  £34,799 


Imported  stump  jump  ploughs  are  almost  exclusively  Canadian,  while  the  trade 
in  disc  cultivators,  seats,  poles,  swingle  bars,  yokes  and  trees  are  held  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Corn  shellers  and  huskers  are  unimportant  in  value.  The  com- 
petition of  Australian  manufacturers  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  importations 
under  this  classification. 

Drills  (Fertilizers,  Seed  and  Grain). 


Country  of  origin. 
United  Kingdom.  .    .  . 

Canada  

United  States  


1917-18 

1918-19 

-|- Increase. 

value. 

value. 

Decrease. 

£  134 

+      £  134 

£16,478 

33,345 

+  16,867 

4,701 

3,177 

-  1,524 

£21,179 

£36,656 

+  £15,477 
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For  years  the  importation  of  drills  has  fluctuated  considerably  through  various 
Fad  >ra,  raoh  a-  a  carry-over  from  a  previous  poor  season  and  higher  factory  costs  and 
abnormal  freights,  3Carcity  of  labour,  as  during  the  previous  war  years,  prevented  the 
opening  up  of  new  country  which  obviously  affected  the  demand  for  drills.  The 
increase  in  1918  1!'  values  is  attributable  to  drills  made  in  Canada. 


Attachments  for  Prills  ( /•>/•/ Hi:<-rs — Seed  and  Grain). — Imports. 

L917-18  1918.-19    +  Increase. 

Country  of  origin.                                   value.  value.  —Decrease. 

I'nlted  Kingdom   £    267    —     £  267 

Canada                                                               3,548  £  6,680    +  3,132 

New  Zealand   5    —  5 

rnit.d  States                                                          1,882  721     -  1,161 

£5,702  £7,401     +  £1,699 


This  trado  U  dependent  upon  replacements  required  for  imported  drills  and  parts 
used  by  Australian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery.    '  , 


llamslrrs  ( SI  rippers). — Imports. 

1917-18          1918-19  +  Increase. 

Country  of  origin.                                     value.             value.  —Decrease. 

Canada                                                                 £66,186         £105,050  4-  £  38,864 

United  States                                                      15,714            79,203  +  63,489 


£81,900         £184,253     +  £102,353 


The  variation  in  the  importation  of  certain  lines  of  agricultural  machinery  from 
year  to  year  is  illustrated  in  stripper  harvesters.   In  1915-16  the  imports  were  valued 
•  £18,213;  in  1916-17  the  value  was  given  at  £142,042,  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
..   classification,  demonstrates  the  marked  disparity  between  the  seasons.  These 
3siv<  I  !anadian  machines  are  held  to  be  superior  to  all  competitors.    Stripper  har- 
vesters I  which  are  also  extensively  made  in  Australia)  can  only  be  used  under  dry 
climatic  conditions,  such  as  in  Australia  and  the  Argentine,  where  the  grain  ripens  on 
the  straw. 

Metal  Parts  of  Stripper  Harvesters  and  Strippers. — Imports. 

1917-18  1918-19  +Increase. 

Country  of  origin.  value.  value.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £        6    —    £  6 

Canada   4,220  £5,239     +  1,019 

United  States   3,923  3,809     —  114 


£8,149  £9,048     +  £899 


Coincident  with  the  increased  importations  of  stripper  harvesters  and  reaper 
threshers  was  the  expansion  in  the  importation  of  parts.    This  trade  is  dependent 
rephieemeiiT-  required  for  imported  drills  and  parts  used  by  Australian  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery. 


Mowers,  Reapers  and  Reapers  and  Binders. — Imports. 

1917-18  1918-19  +Increase. 

Country  of  origin.                                    value.  value.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                                 £     528  £     508  —    £  20 

Canada                                                                47,228  51,004  +  3,776 

New  Zealand     42  +  42 

United  States                                                      37,123  11,565  -  25,558 


£84,879  £63,119     —  £21,760 
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With  the  much  enhanced  costs  of  all  agricultural  machinery  in  recent  years,  it 
is  admitted  that  farmers  are  now  taking  much  better  care  of  their  harvesting  outfits 
and  the  strong  demand  for  replacements  is  an  indication  in  this  regard.  As  in  other 
lines  the  demand  for  reapers  and  binders — which  are  only  used  a  few  weeks  in 
harvesting — is  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations,  for  much  depends  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions. Mowers  are  mainly  used  for  cutting  lucerne  (alfalfa),  which  is  a  quick-growing 
crop,  hence  these  machines  are  in  operation  the  year  round  in  Australia. 

Agricultural  Implements,  N.  E.  I.  (Dutiable). — Imports. 

Including  cane  loaders,  unloaders,  and  harvesters;  channel  making  graders; 
garden  and  field  spraying  machines,  rollers,  hose  reels,  syringes,  horse  road  rollers 
and  machines,  lawn  mowers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers,  road  scoops  and  scrapers; 
scoops;  stump  extractors: — 

1917-18  1918-19     +  Increase. 

Country  of  origin.  value.  value.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £    2,814  £  2,671     —    £  143 

Canada   5,940  445     —  5,395 

United  States   28,243  46,960     +  18,717 

Other  foreign   71  90+  19 

Other  British   136  9     —  127 

£37,204  £50,175     +  £12,971 


In  garden  and  orchard  implements,  and  other  lines  included  in  this  miscellaneous 
schedule,  United  States  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Well- 
established  makes  of  British  and  United  States  lawn  mowers  control  the  bulk  of  the 
Australian  requirements.  The  demand  continues  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  is 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion.  Channel 
graders  and  scoops,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  are  used 
in  irrigation  and  swamp  reclamation  works. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Other  Imports. 

Including  testers  and  pasteurizers,  cotton  gins,  fibre  scutching  machines,  hand- 
worked rakes  and  ploughs  combined,  hay  tedders,  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers,  maize 
harvesters,  maize  binders,  milking  machines,  mould  board  plates  in  the  rough  and 
not  cut  into  shape,  potato  raisers  or  diggers,  potato  sorters,  root  cutters,  pulpers,  and 
graders,  straw  stackers,  sub-surface  packers,  threshing  machines,  etc. 

1917-18  1918-19  +  Increase. 

Country  of  origin.  value.  value.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £11,704  £53,731  +  42,027 

Canada                                                  ..  6,488  12,650  +  6,162 

New  Zealand   1,202  1,301  +  99 

Sweden     1,038  +  1.03S 

Denmark   823    —  823 

United  States   27,366  37,615  +  10,249 

Japan   1    1 


£47,584         £106,335     +  £58,751 


The  importations  from  Canada  are  chiefly  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers,  root 
cutters,  pulpers  and  sub-surface  packers.  Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom 
are  mainly  represented  in  mould  board  plates  and  a  few  threshing  outfits.  From  the 
United  States  the  leading  lines  under  the  above  schedule  are  similar  to  those  from 
Canada  with  the  addition  of  rakos,  buncliors  and  mould  board  plates. 

LIME  SPREADERS  ON  AUSTRALIA \T   F iRMS. 

As  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  652  and  7ll„  u  demand  has  arisen  for  lime- 
spreaders  to  overcome  the  sourness  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  super- 
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3j  hates  a-  a  fertilizer.  The  Bpreadere  are  in  chief  demand  in  the  districts  where 
lucerne  'alfalfa )  is  under  cultivation.  Ihe  majority  of  the  machines  in  use  are 
nad<   in  Australia,  bu1  Canadian  ami  [Jnited  Kingdom  spreaders  participate  in  the 

tra.lt1. 

con\  PLANTERS. 

1'.  Australia  corn  planters  are  known  as  maize  drills.  What  is  known  as  the 
check  :  a  planter  in  North  America  lias  not  found  favour  in  Australia.  Under 
Qormi  -  the  -ale  of  single-row  corn  planters — or  maize  drills — is  not  estimated 

•  1  planters,  of  which  the  importations  are  from  Canada  and  the  United 
Stati  5.    The  sale  is  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.    It  is 
estimated  that  aboul  one-third  of  the  planters  are  equipped  with  a  small  fertilizer 
menl  to  permit  the  Bowing  of  superphosphates  or  bone  dust  along  with  the  corn. 

tMPORTATIOK    OF   FARMING   IMPLEMENTS  IN  1920-21. 

m  a  seasonable  aspect,  the  probabilities  now  are  that  Australia  may  harvest 
record  crop,  but  much  depends  upon  spring  rains  in  September  or  early  in 
0  '  b(  r.    W  ith  record  prices  ruling  for  wheat  and  other  primary  products,  farmers 
will  ho  in  a  much  improved  financial  position,  although  the  failure  of  last  season's 
<  r.  <p  had  an  obvious  effect  upon  their  resources. 

!    e  marked  decrease  of  £238,583  in  the  value  of  the  1919-20  Australian  importa- 
a-ricultural  machinery  and  implements,  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  may  to  some  extent  be  attributed  to  drought  conditions  and  the  carry-over 
the  previous  season,  but  the  figures  are  rather  ominous  especially  in  view  of  the 
greatly  increased  customs  duties  which  came  into  effect  at  the  end;  of  March,  1920. 
Further,  the  factory  costs  of  overseas  implements  have  recently  substantially 
-    .  bu1  in  this  regard  Australian  manufacturers  are  no  better  off  in  that  their 
rials  have  also  advanced.    Ocean  freights  on  such  bulky  merchandise  do  not 
•  dicate  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  marked  reduction,  hence  the  outlook  for  Cana- 
diai  farming  implements  during  the  concurrent  fiscal  year  has  rarely  been  so  uncertain. 

Much,  however,  depends  upon  climatic  conditions,  which  will  have  the  most 
important  bearing  upon  importations. 

AUSTRALIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  FACTORIES. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  is  an  important  and  old  established 
•    industry.    While  Melbourne  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  industry,  factories 
ration  in  all  the  states.    In  country  towns  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
-mall  factories.    Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  no  expansion  in  the 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary  materials  from  oversea  and  the 
illed  labour.    Excluding  reapers  and  binders,  mowers  and  rakes — all  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  imported — Australian  factories  produce  implements  similar 
rted  from  oversea.    The  local  output  chiefly  consists  of  stripper  har- 
Innowers,  grain  and  fertilizer  drills,  disc  and  tyne  cultivators,  and  stump 
jump  ploughs. 

T  e  a]  pended  table  gives  particulars  concerning  Australian  agricultural  machin- 
ery factories  for  the  years  191*>  and  1917  (the  latest  available) : — 


+  Increase. 

1916. 

1917 

— Decrease. 

Number  of  factories  

151 

142 

—  9 

Number  of  employees  

3,538 

3.313 

—  225 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  used  

2,811 

2,613 

—  198 

£355,108 

£340,521 

—  £14.587 

Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery  .  . 

£336,397 

£339,244 

+  £2,847 

£4  2-5,866 

£427,102 

-f  £1,2(36 

£29,067 

£27,659 

—  £1,408 

£757,231 

£798,110 

+  £40,879 

£1,457,645 

£1,465.955 

+  £8.310 

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture  .  . 

£700,414 

£667,845 

—  £32,569 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  EXPORTED  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

The  values  of  Australian-made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  exported 
from  the  Commonwealth  in  1917-18  and  1918-19  are  tabulated  thus: — 


1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Increase. 

Australian  (origin)  exports. 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

. .    . .           £  459 

£  1,120 

+ 

£  661 

2,244 

3,481 

+ 

1,237 

3,475 

+ 

1,422 

.  .   .  .  2,967 

243 

2,724 

.    .  .  16,610 

20,837 

+ 

4,22-7 

£24,333 

£29,156 

+ 

£4,823 

These  comparatively  small  figures  do  not  convey  the  extent  of  the  export  trade 
in  normal  years,  as  in  1913  the  Australian  exports — chiefly  of  stripper  harvesters — to 
the  Argentine  Republic  were  valued  at  £175,000.  The  high  cost  of  materials,  but 
more  particularly  the  entire  lack  of  ocean  transportation,  has  terminated  the  export 
trade  for  the  time  being.  The  adverse  trading  conditions  have  to  some  extent  been 
compensated  for  by  the  strong  domestic  demand. 

ITALY'S  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  1920. 

By  L.  Calderini,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 
Milan,  September  13,  1920. — The  published  trade  returns  which  have  just  appeared 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  show  a  gradual  increase  in  Italy's  foreign  trade,  thus 
bettering  the  equilibrium  of  exchange  with  the  different  countries  doing  business  with 
Italy. 

In  the  January-May  period,  1920,  the  total  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  9,475 
million  lire  showing  an  increase  of  740,600,000  lire  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1919.  Imports  show  a  slight  if  not  excessive  decrease,  being  valued 
at  6,337.5  million  lire  as  against  7,098.9  million  lire  in  the  first  five  months  of  1919; 
whereas  exports  are  increasing  considerably,  and  are  almost  double  those  of  last  year, 
having  risen  from  1,035,400  lire  to  3,137,500  lire. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  foregoing  figures  are  provisional  and  that 
the  revised  figures  will  show  higher  values  owing  to  the  advanced  prices  of  1920  over 
1919. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  Italy's  unfavourable  balance  is  still  a  large  one,  but 
hopes  are  expressed  that  the  difference  existing  between  imports  and  exports  will  be 
made  up,  in  a  shorter  period  than  that  anticipated  last  year,  if  the  production  of  the 
many  native  industries  is  not  hampered  by  new  and  unforeseen  obstacles. 

The  gradual  return  to  unrestricted  trading  and  the  decreasing  paternalism  shown 
by  the  state  in  Italy's  business  abroad  will  favour  the  development  of  the  country's 
foreign  trade. 

Analyzing  the  monthly  trade  of  the  current  year  only  a  slight  increase  in  imports 
is  noticeable,  but  the  remarkable  increase  shown  in  exports  during  the  first  three 
months  remains  stationary  during  the  last  two. 

There  is  given  hereunder  the  monthly  trade  returns  for  the  January-May  period 
1920-1919,  together  with  corresponding  differences: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1920.         1919.  Difference.  1  920.  1^19.  Difference. 
(Millions  of  lire). 

January                            1,001           1,061  —    59  497  26'0  +  237 

Februarjr                         1,141          1.367  —  227  616  301  +  315 

March                               1,431           1,666  —  225  6S3  366  +  317 

Anril                                 1,363           1.651  —  288  B78  3-0  -I-  329 

May..    ..'                        1,401           1,363  +     37  662  3'58  +  304 


6,337  7/0®8 


—  761 


3.137 


1.635        +  1.5G2 
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It  the  differences  indieated  between  imports  and  exports  do  not  change  in  the 
owning  months,  it  is  anticipated  that  Italy's  deficit  for  the  current  year  will  amount 
to  about  7  milliard  lire  as  against  more  than  11  milliard  lire  in  1919. 

ITALIAN   TRADE  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  value  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  with  the  principal 
countries  ooiuvrned  for  the  tirst  five  months  of  1 920-1019 : — 

J  ni  ports. 

January-May,  January-May, 
Countries.  1920.  1919.  Difference. 


(.Millions  of  lire.) 

189.2 

C7i»i'1k>-S1o\"iU  i'l 

+ 
+ 

79.8 

145.0 

+ 

380.6 

<  rormanv  

+ 

249.5 

<  J  ro;i  t  Hi* i ta in 

817.9 

+ 

128.5 

<  i  VtM't'O 

5.9 

+ 

12.7 

Spain  

97.6 

42.3 

Switzerland  

  152.3 

72.7 

+ 

79.6 

British  West  Indies  

  289.9 

393.1 

103.2 

111.(5 

57,9 

5.0 

1.6 

Tunis  

  33.0' 

23.6 

+ 

9.4 

Argentina  

  6S1.5 

616.8 

+ 

64.7 

Hrazil  

120:0 

5.3 

2,95<0j5 

—1,067.2, 

.  .    .  .  1,061.4 

(584.1 

+ 

477.3 

6,337.5 

5,943.7 

+ 

393.8 

Exports. 

January-May,  , 

January-May, 

Countries. 

1920. 

1919. 

Difference. 

(Millions  of  lire.) 

Austria  

131.7 

Czecho-Slovakia  

..    ..  36.3 

+ 

36.3 

France  

  '5)24.6 

3'09.5 

+ 

215.1 

Germany  

+ 

103.7 

Great  Britain  

•.  .    .  .  428.4 

140,8 

+ 

i287.6i 

.  .   .  .  &6.5 

40.1 

+ 

26.4 

Spain  

..    ..  57.5 

9.0 

+ 

48.15 

Switzerland  

.  .    .  .  370.2 

104.1 

+ 

266.1 

.  .    .  .  5i0.'0 

12.11 

+ 

37.8 

Egypt  

.  .    .  .  1'02.3 

16.2 

+ 

86.1 

Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica..  . 

  34.4 

38.2 

3.8 

Tunis  

.  .    .  .  (22.3 

7.2 

+ 

15.1 

Argentina  

.  .    .  .  10'5.5 

25.1 

+ 

S-0-.4 

Brazil  

..   ..  4(8.4 

7,8 

+ 

41.2 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  326.6 

39.4 

+ 

287.2 

Other  countries  

..    ..  729.i5 

256.4 

+ 

473.1 

3,137.5 

1,'0'02:0 

+  2,135.5 

The  import-  for  the  current  year  from  most  countries  show  a  considerable  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  provisional  figures  of  the  January-May  period  of  1919.  Italian 
import-  from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of  1  milliard  and  !67  million  lire,  from 

British  [ndies  of  103  million  lire,  from  '.Spain  42  million,  from  Egypt  58  million, 
and  from  Brazil  5  million.  On  the  other  hand  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
gister  an  increase  of  128  million  lire,  from  France  3180  million,  and  477  million  lire 
from  other  countries  n.o.s. 

It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  notice  the  increase  in  imports  from  the  Central 
Empires,  Germany  having  exported  to  Italy  during  the  first  five  months  of  1920,  goods 
valued  at  almost  a  quarter  of  a  milliard  of  lire,  Austria-Hungary  about  1901  million 
lire  and  Czecho-Slovakia  about  80  million. 

The  values  of  exports  to  all  countries,  however,  have  advanced  with  the  exception 
of  those  to  Tripolitania  and  Cerenaiea,  which  register  a  slight  decline. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

xni. 

Forest  Products. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

The  table  subjoined  gives  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  forest  products 
into  Old  Greece  for  the  year  1913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  the  year  1914: — 


Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   T3,342,935 

1914  into  Old  Greece   14,373,2.08 

1914  into  New  Greece   6,851,1'08 

Total  for  1914   21,2(24,316 


LUMBER. 

Pine  and  Fir  for  Construction  Purposes  in  General. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cubic  metres. 

Dr. 

Imports  for  191-2  into  Old 

  54,938 

6,592,560 

1913  into  Old 

4,644,360 

"     »     1914  into  Old 

  49,447 

6,428,110 

1914  into  New- 

  13,365 

2,138,4'0'0 

Total  for  1914  , 

8,566,510 

Beams  and  Planks  of  Pine  and  Fir. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cubic  Metres.  Dr. 


Imports  for  1912  into  Old  Greece   -27,370  '  3,558,100 

1913  into  Old  Greece   21,591  2,806,830 

1914  into  Old  Greece   24,614  3,445,960 

1914  into  New  Greece   13,772  (2,341,240 

Total  for  1914   38,3'8-6  5,787,200 


Pine  and  Fir  Logs. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cubic  Metres.  Dr. 


Imports  for  1912  into  Old  Greece   18,078  1,229,304 

1913  into  Old  Greece   23,666  1,538,290 

1914  into  Old  Greece   27,981  1.9i58,670 

1914  into  New  Greece   3,410  272, S00 

Total  for  1914   31,391  2,231,470 


Oak. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cubic  metres.  Dr. 


Imports  for  1912  into  Old  Greece   7,760  1,241,600 

1913  into  Old  Greece   5,035  <8'0'5,6'00 

1914  into  Old  Greece   1,164  20!),r>20 

1914  into  New  Greece   94  ]  S.SO0 

Total  for  1914   1,25s  22S.320 
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/>'(*.(■  Shoohs  Ciil  to  Measurement. 


Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  t:»12  into  Old  (.Greece   86  9,247 

191J  Into  Old  Greece   7  808 


1914  into  Old  Greece  

1914  into  New  Greece  

26 

Cubic  Metres. 
161,512 

3,804 
403,780 

lurch  for  Slaves. 

1913  into  Old  Greece  

Tons. 
3,150 
1,960 

Dr. 
112,548 
70,024 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

4,180 

179,160 

Wooden  Hoops. 

1913  into  Old  Greece  

Tons. 
3,044 
3,102 

Dr. 

130,507 
132,986 

3,125 
1.5 

1-56,186 
990 

3,140 

157,176 

Staves  for  Barrels. 

1913  into  Old  Greece  

Tons. 
13,695 
9,276 

Dr. 
978,340 
662,611 

1914  into  New  Greece  

11,141 
580 

87-5,55-3 
116,175 

11,721 

991,728 

LUMBER   USES   IN  GREECE. 

The  uses  for  lumber  and  the  principal  kinds  used  may  be  classified  under  the 
'  ;!,Lr  headings:  (a)  spruce  and  white  pine  for  currant  cases;  (b)  spruce  and  pitch- 

•  ii  e  fi  r  I  uilding  materials;  (c)  beech  and  white  oak  for  currant  barrels;  (d)  white 
.  olive  oil  and  wine  barrels;  (e)  walnut,  maple,  oak  and  pitch-pine  for 

furniture  making".    The  greatest  part  of  the  demand  however  is  for  currant  cases, 

building,  and  currant  barrels. 

[1  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  statistical  tables  that  relatively  small 

quantities  of  finished  box  shooks  are  imported  owing  to  the  high  Greek  tariff  on  .such 

pr  ducts.    The  prevailing  custom  therefore  is  to  buy  the  necessary  kind  of  lumber  in 

certain  specified  dimensions  and  saw  them  in  the  local  mills. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  IMPORTED  LUMBER. 

One  of  the  largest  timber  importers  at  the  Pineus  give  the  writer  the  following 
specifications  for  the  most  important  woods  consumed  in  Greece: — 
Spruce. 


in. 

in. 

3 

g 

3 

X 

9 

3 

X 

10 

3 

x 

11 

3 

12 

i 

2 

8 

1 

x 

10 

1 1 

- 

x 

12 

3 

g 

3 
« 

x 

9 

3 

10 

4 

H 

a 

4 

x 

12 

1 

x 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

X 

11 

1 

X 

12 

u 

X 

8 

n 

X 

9 

n 

X 

l'O 

H 

X 

12 

2 

X 

2 

2 

X 

8 

2 

X 

9 

2 

X 

12 

2i 

X 

3 

X 

3 

3 

X 

4 

13-25  ft. 


13-16  ft. 


13-16  ft. 


in. 

in. 

1 

X 

l'O 

1 

X 

12 

li 

X 

10 

U 

X 

12 

2 

X 

10 

2 

X 

12 

1 

X 

4 

li 

X 

4 

U 

X 

10 

li 

X 

12 

2 

X 

10 

2 

X 

12 

3 

X 

8 

3 

X 

10 

3 

12 

8 

X 

8 

8 

X 

10 

8 

X 

12 

9 

X 

9 

10 

X 

10 

10 

X 

12 

11 

X 

13 

12 

X 

12 

White  Pine. 


10-16  ft. 


Pitch-pine. 


y     10-20  ft. 


20-40  ft. 


LUMBER  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  PURPOSES. 

Like  many  big  cities  to-day,  Athens  is  greatly  in  need  of  new  building  accommo- 
dations. Apartments  can  only  be  found  with  difficulty  and  at  prices  greatly  enhanced 
over  pre-war  rentals.  Apart  from  the  need  of  private  homes  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  construct  many  new  public  and  government  buildings  in  the  city  and  this 
contemplated  extension  entails  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  drachmas  on 
lumber  which  will  have  to  be  imported.  Lumber  for  building  houses  and  for  general 
construction  purposes  will  also  be  required  throughout  Old  Greece,  while  enlargement 
of  the  Piraeus  and  the  bettering  of  other  Greek  ports  are  also  worthy  of  study  by 
possible  exporters. 

By  far  the  most  important  demand  for  lumber  in  Greece  however  comes  to-day 
from  Eastern  Macedonia.  The  rebuilding  of  these  provinces  is  under  the  Greek 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  and  the  minister  himself  told  the  writer  that  he  would  do 
whatever  was  possible  to  facilitate  the  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  some  130  villages  to  be  rebuilt  involving  the  setting  up  of  12,000  to  15,000 
houses.  The  manager  of  the  company  which  has  this  work  directly  in  charge  has 
spent  several  years  in  Western  Canada  and  was  most  keen  about  getting  'Canadian 
supplies.  In  addition  to  the  20,000  cubic  metres  of  timber  required  (sawn  to 
dimensions)  there  is  a  market  for  some  50,000  doors  and1  50,500  windows.  What  was 
most  necessary  so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  claimed  the  manager,  was  adequate 
means  of  shipping  to  Greece.  Otherwise  Canada  WT>uld  not  be  able  to  quote  and 
deliver  in  competition  with  other  tenders.  Although  the  urgency  of  the  reconstructive 
measures  are  recognized  it  was  not  believed  likely  that  the  work  would  be  executed 
immediately  but  rather  gradually  and  over  some  considerable  length  of  time.  Interested 
firms  at  home  should  get  in  touch  with  the  company  for  the  reconstruction  of  Eastern 
Macedonia  at  Salonica  and  also  with  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  Athens. 
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There  is  a  further  meed  of  Lumber  for  rebuilding  Salonica  itself,  which  was 
visited  bj  the  writer  and  when1  lie  saw  a  city  almost  in  ruins  as  a  result  of  the  great 
fire  of  iWt  which  wiped  out  about  two-thirds  of  the  city.  Whether  the  grandiose 
blu<  prints  which  call  inter  alia  for  underground  railways,  beautiful  public  squares, 
large  and  municipal  buildings,  will  ever  be  realized,  is  rather  doubtful  at 

present,  l>nt  one  thing  La  certain,  thai  the  city  must  be  at  least  partially  built.  If 
the  citj  is  to  have  the  future  importance  for  hinterland1  trade  which  many  in  Greeee 
DOW  predict,  it  IB  only  natural  to  infer  that  very  complete  rehabilitations  will  have  to 
take  place. 

PRE-WAR  SOURCES  OF  LUMBER. 

Mfost  oi  the  lumber  for  construction  purposes  used  in  Greece  was  in  pre-war 
from  the  Danube  valley,  viz.:  from  Austria,  Houmania  and  Bulgaria. 
(  onsiderable   supplies   were   also   obtained   from    Southern  'Russia   and  Norway. 
Austrian  pine  and  fir  have  received  the  largest  orders,  often  being  filled  in  a  70  per 
and  a  •*'<'  per  ceni  basis  respectively.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  Greece 
!  ,\  buys  50  per  cent  first  grade,  40  per  cent  second  grade  and  TO1  per  cent  third 
grade  qualities. 

BOX  SHOOKS. 

Patras  being  the  great  shipping  centre  for  the  Greek  currant  trade  is  the  most 
important  market  for  box  shooks.  The  annual  consumption  of  currant  cases  amounts 
to  approximately  2,500,000  the  most  of  which  about  2,000,000  are  quarter  cases  which 
ho  '1  50  pounds  of  fruit.  Cases  and  half  cases  are  much  less  frequently  used  (some 
500,000). 

As  pointed  oul  previously,  the  duty  on  the  finished  knocked  down  crate  is  much 
[ess  fav<  urable  than  on  the  lumber  itself  from  which  the  shocks  can  be  made  and 
porti  ra  generally  find  it  in  their  interests  to  buy  the  semi-manufactured  material. 
The  lumber  for  Greek  box  shooks  has  come  principally  from:  Austria — the 
ian  white  fir — a  fairly  light  and  tough  wood  being  preferred.    The  kind  of  wood 
mportant  and  should  not  have  a  resinous  odour.    The  material  should 
also  be  fairly  light  and  tough  and  not  likely  to  split  when  made  into  shooks. 

Tie-  outside  measurements  of  the  finished  quarter  case  are  1D£  inches  length  by 

11  inches  width  by  9  inches  depth;  the  finished  L|  cases,  22£  inches  length  by  11£  inches 
width  by  1 1  inches  depth,;  the  finished  cases  3l£  inches  length  by  12-|  inches  width  by 

12  inches  depth.    The  pieces  for  the  sides  of  the  case  should  be  §  inches  thick  and  the 

-  for  the  ends  I  inches  thick.    The  ends  which  are  set  in  should  always  be  of  one 
i  strength  of  the  case  depends  largely  upon  the  ends.    The  top  should  also 
be  of  one  piece  as  also  one  side. 

THE  STAVE  MARKET. 

Barrel   staves  are  also  in  demand  for  making  currant  containers  and  some 

,000  staves  are  consumed  annually.  The  dimensions  of  the  currant  harrels  are 
(outside  measurements),  height  33  inches;  perimeter  at  head,  54  inches;  perimeter 
at  middle  75  inches.  The  containers  should  be  able  to  hold  about  300  pounds  of  dried 
currants.    Split  hoops  as  on  flour  barrels  are  used.    The  stave  itself  must  be  of  a 

.  Tough  and  flexible  wood  and  should  measure  about  %i  inches  to  f  inches  thick  in 
the  rough.  Staves  are  preferably  shipped  in  the  rough  state  and  not  finished  owing 
to  the  saving  in  duty  thereby  effected.  A  barrel  when  put  together  should  weigh 
from  26  to  28  pounds. 

There  is;  also  a  market  for  barrel  staves  to  be  made  into  olive  oil  and  olive  barrels 
capable  of  holding  about  300  pounds.  The  finished  barrel  should  weigh  45-50  pounds 
and  the  stave  should  be  from  33  inches  to  36  inches  long. 
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CANADIAN  OPENINGS. 


•Given  shipping-  connections  between  Canada  and  Greece  and  assuming  competitive 
quotations  it  will  further  be  necessary  to  make  Canadian  lumber  known  on  the  Greek 
market.  Samples  of  Canadian  lumber  with  prices  c.i.f.  Piraeus  should  be  sent 
forward  to  reliable  importers  and  the  largest  purchasers  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  Canadian  forest  products.  Even  if  some  importers  are  already  acquainted  with 
Canadian  lumber  and  have  in  fact  imported  from  Canada — the  writer  e.g.  saw 
Canadian  spruce  deals  and  boards  at  the  Piraeus — yet  extended  propaganda  work 
cannot  fail  to  give  material  results  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters,  provided  a 
home  firm  is  prepared  to  cater  to  the  Greek  requirements. 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  MANUFACTURES. 

The  statistics  subjoined  give  the  total  importations  into  Old  Greece  of  wood  pro- 
ducts for  the  years  1913i,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1914 : — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece  182,132 

1914  into  Old  Greece   128,849 

1914  into  New  Greece   732,313 

Total  for  1914   861.16>2 


Wooden  Toys. 


Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   11,68'0  83,360 


1914  into  Old  Greece   4,670  33,360 

1914  into  New  Greece   2,604  2.0,460 


Total  for  1914   7,274  53,820 


The  bulk  of  this  toy  trade  was  executed  by  Austria,  Italy,  France  and  Germany. 


Bent  Wood  Chairs. 

lib.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   3.&06  5,152, 


1914  into  Old  Greece   3,164  4,l520 

1914  into  New  Greece   141,251  240,512 


Total  for  1914   144,415  2  1.->.n:',2 


This  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 


Common  Woodenware  Articles. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   165,200  5,879' 


191'4  into  Old  Greece   204',4'00'  7,2'61 

1914  into  New  Greece   r.iM'.soo  L^.is;, 


Total  for  1914    767,20'0  35,446 


Germany  and  Austria  lead  in  these  Greek  imports. 


•  •  so 
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TRADING  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

Trauk  Com  missionkk  L.  D  Wilckkss. 
XV. 

Import  Restrictions. 

According  to  a  decree  published  in  tin*  Moiiilour  Oficiel  of  July  11,  1919,  the 
importation  into  Roumania  of  articles  of  luxury  was  prohibited.  Two  lists  were  given, 
\"  i  ••  r>."  the  goods  mentioned  in  Table  A  being  absolutely  prohibited  to  be 
Imported,  while  those  sel  forth  in  Table  B  may  bo  imported  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  Mini-try  of  Gommerce  and  Industry. 

The  two  tables  in  question  are  given  herewith: — 


Table  A.    List  of  Artjcles  Prohibited  to  be  Imported. 

No. 

L.  Jewellery  of  silver  or  gold  with  or  without  precious  stones  and  platinum  jewellery. 
Pearl  necklaces. 

_•    <  •  !-;»•!>.  \v..-»Uon.  Indion.  Turkish,  Persian  or  from  other  Oriental  countries. 
3.  Indian  or  Turkish  shawls. 

I,  Ornamental  feathers  of  any  kind,  also  birdskins  and  stuffed  birds,  articles  of  feathers 
for  wearing  apparel. 

5.  Silk  lace. 

6.  Sparkling  wines  and  liqueurs. 

7.  Kings  or  ear-rings  of  silvered  or  gilt  metal. 

v  .!•  welh  ry  of  silver-plated  or  gold-plated  metal  or  combined  with  imitations  of  precious 

stones. 

:\  Perfumes  <»f  all  kinds  except  unscented  eau  de  Cologne,  mouthwashes  and  hairwashes. 
\        es  "i"  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  shells,  worked  or  unworked. 
11.  Busts  and   statues  of  marble,  ornamental  wares  of  alabaster,  serpentine  or  marble, 
furniture  accessories  such  as  fancy  tables,  inkstands,  candle-sticks,  paperweights, 
cups,   statues,   medallions,   frames,  etc.,  manufactured  from   the  above  materials 
or  from  agate,  onyx,  malachite,  rock  crystal,  garnet,  jet,  "  tourmaline,"  or  other 
precious  stones  or  combined  with  gold  or  silver. 
L2    Worked  coral  or  any  kind  of  precious  stone,  worked  or  unworked,   also  imitations 
of  same. 

13.  Articles  of  meerschaum  or  imitation  meerschaum. 

14.  Art  glass,  e.g.  mirrors,  candlesticks,  frames  for  mirrors,  and  pictures,  mosaics,  charms, 

beads,  bracelets,  necklaces,  hand  mirrors. 

15.  Iron  fancy  candelabra  or  chandeliers,  nickelled,  silvered  or  gilt. 

18.  Small  silvered  or  gilt  fancy  articles  of  zinc  for  desks,  etc. 

.7    Fi  ncy  articles  of  tin  alloyed  with  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  nickelled,  silvered   or  gilt, 

and  in  general  all  kinds  of  fancy  ornaments. 
IS.  Fancy  articles  of  aluminium  or  its  alloys,  combined  with  silk,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory. 

tortoise  shell,  silver  or  gold. 

19.  Fancy  articles  of  nickel,  silvered  or  gilt  for  tables,  desks,  etc.,  and  articles  of  nickel 

ailoy,  silvered,  gilt,  or  combined  with  siver  and  gold. 

20.  Busts  and  statues  of  art,  combined  with  fine  materials,  and  all  other  articles  of  sheet 

copper,  and  its  alloys,  silvered  or  gilt. 

21.  Silver  or  gold  articles,  not  otherwise  specified  used  for  ornaments. 

22.  Leather  articles  combined  with  precious  metals  or  fine  materials. 

23.  Powder  puffs  combined  with  fine  materials. 
2  4.  Made-up  articles  of  pure  silk  fabric. 

25.  Clothing  and  made-up  articles  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton,  trimmed  with  fur,  feathers, 

handmade  lace,  or  embroidery,  also  linen  goods  trimmed  as  above. 

26.  Articles  of  tarred,  waxed  or  varnished  cloth,  combined  with  Morocco  leather,  tortoise 

shells,  mother-of-pearl  or  precious  metals. 

2  7.  Dogs,  fancy  or  sporting. 

2'^.  Canaries,  peacocks,  parrots,  pigeons,  pheasants,  and  other  fancy  birds. 
2'd.  Figures  and  masks  of  wax. 

30.  Ornamental  trees  or  shrubs. 

31.  Fans  of  feather,  lace,  embroidery,  silk  or  other  materials,  combined  with  fine  materials. 

32.  Beads,  etc.,  of  brass,  silvered  or  gilt,  of  silver  gilt,  of  silver  or  gold. 

33.  Toys  of  all  kinds,  and  of  any  material. 

3  4.  Caviare,  fresh,  salted  or  pressed. 
3  5.  Fresh  oysters. 

3d.  Spirits  of  fruits,  roots  of  plants,  e.g.  cognac,  armagnac,  rum,  slivovitz,  natural  fruit 
spirits  and  tafia. 

3  7.  Bracelets,  necklaces,  and  fancy  beads,  made  from  porcelain,  china,  etc. 
38.  Musical  boxes  with  clockwork  mechanism,  gramophones,  etc. 
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Rou  mania — Prohibited  Imports. — Continued. 

No. 

39.  Artificial  flowers  or  parts  thereof,  made  from  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  celludoid,  india- 

rubber,  wax  or  other  paste,  and  in  general  all  other  trimmings  for  ladies'  hats. 

40.  Spirits  distilled  from  grain,  beet  and  molasses,  combined  or  not  with  sugar,  and  with 

or  without  aromatics. 

41.  Wine,  must,  and  grape  juices  of  all  kinds. 

42.  Fresh  fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  lemons,  oranges  and  fruits  required  for  medicinal 

purposes. 

43.  Jams,  fruits  or  roots  preserved  in  honey,  sugar  or  sweetened  alcohol,  candy,  syrups, 

jellies,  fruit  paste,  stewed  fruits,  rahat,  sweets  of  all  kinds. 

44.  Handmade  lace  of   any   vegetable   textile   material,   mixed   or   otherwise,  handmade 

embroideries  of  any  material. 

45.  Lamp  shades,  flowerstands,  all  kinds  of  ornamental  paper  wares,  fancy  letter-paper, 

photo  albums. 

46.  Prepared  mustard,  and  all  kinds  of  table  sauces. 

47.  Cider  and  other  fermented  drinks. 

48.  Harmoniums,  orchestrions,  organs,  and  all  other  wind  instruments,  and  parts  of  the 

same. 

49.  Tropical  fruits,  dried  or  preserved,  except  olives,  coffee,  capers  and  those  used  for 

medicinal  purposes. 

Table  B. — List  of  Articles  the  Importation  of  which  is  subject  to  the  Permission 
of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

1.  Glass  in  metal  frames,  or  stained. 

2.  Wire  chains,  silvered  or  gilt. 

3.  Furs  of  various  animals  from  Tariff  Nos.  82/4  simply  sewn. 

4.  Fabrics  of  pure  silk,  coloured  or  plain,  velvet,  fine  or  open  silk  fabrics  except  those 

for  sieves,  gas  mantels,  or  other  silk  fabrics  for  use  in  industry  or  science  ;  fabrics 
and  made-up  goods  of  artificial  silk. 

5.  Silk  webbing,  silk  ribbons  of  all  kinds,  of  tulle,  gauze  or  velvet. 

6.  Neckties  of  pure  silk. 

7.  Collars,  cuffs,  shirtfronts.  with  handmade  embroidery  or  made  of  pure  silk. 

8.  Collars,  etc.,  as  above,  mixed  with  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

textiles. 

9.  Braces,  garters  and  belts  made  of  pure  silk  embroidery  or  lace. 

10.  Braces,  garters  and  belts  made  of  mixed  silk  or  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  mixed  silk 

embroidery  or  machine-made  lace. 

11.  Neckties  or  other  neck-bands  for  ladies,  of  silk,  or  trimmed  with  embroidery  or  lace. 

12.  Corsets  of  silk  or  other  textiles,  trimmed,  embroidered  or  with  lace. 

13.  Dress  protectors  covered  with  silk. 

14.  Shawls,  draperies,  head-dresses,  table-covers,  bed-covers,  curtains,  etc.,  of  silk,  velvet 

plush,  or  other  material  if  trimmed  with  embroidery  or  lace. 

15.  Umbrellas  of  silk  and  other  material  if  trimmed,  embroidered  or  with  lace  or  with 

handles  of  fine  material. 

16.  Fabrics  of  all  kinds  with  metallic  threads,  excepting  church  vestments. 

17.  Unspecified  articles  of  wire  and  brass  and  its  alloys,  silvered  or  gilt. 

18.  Hatpins,  hairpins,  buckles,  hooks,  etc.,  if  silvered  or  gilt. 

19.  Round  or  flat  wire  or  thread  of  metal  used  in  embroidery  tissues,  ornaments,  silvered 

or  covered  with  silk,  round  or  flat  wire  of  thread  or  silver,  plain  or  covered  with 
any  textile  material,  gilt  wire  or  thread,  and  round  or  flat  wire  of  gold  or  thread. 

20.  Buttons  and  combs  of  any  metal,  silvered  or  gilt,  military  buttons  excepted. 

21.  Studs  silvered  or  gilt. 

22.  Prepared  furs  of  astrachan  (stiliborn),  biue  or  black  fox,  otter,  marten,  mink,  ermine, 

chinchilla,  Russian  or  Canadian  sable. 

23.  Articles  of  fine  leather  (e.g.  pocket-books,  purses,  cigarette  cases,  etc.),  even  combined 

with  ordinary  material. 

24.  Shoes  and  boots,  etc.,  made  of  fine  leather  (kid,  deer),  etc.,  or  of  silk  and  leather. 

25.  Hats,  clothing  and  trimming  except  military. 

26.  Pate  de  foie  gras,  game  pates,  etc. 

27.  Powder  puffs  combined  with  ordinary  material. 

28.  Tulle  figured  or  embroidered,  for  ladies*  veils,  etc.,  and  spangled  tulles. 

29.  Gloves  of  cotton,  linen  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  materials  embroidered  by  hand  or 

with  lace. 

30.  Furs  (as  in  No.  22)  not  prepared. 

31.  Picture  postcards. 

32.  Fancy  porcelain  articles  (household  articles  excepted.) 

33.  Eyeglasses  mounted  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  or  other  fine  material,  also 

binoculars,  opera  glasses,  etc. 

34.  Household  utensils,  silvered  or  gilt. 

35.  Brooches,  buckles,  corset  hooks  and  fasteners,  and  similar  articles  of  iron  used  for 

dress,  if  silvered  or  gilt.  Also  thimbles  (not  including  articles  of  plain  or  nickelled 
iron) . 

36.  Knives,  polished,  unmounted  or  mounted  with  fine  wood,  bone,  zinc,   ivory,  tortoise 

shell,  silver  and  gold,  and  scissors  similarly  mounted. 

37.  Pens,  gilt  or  silvered. 
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K. >t  mania    rM ports  Subject  to  Permission. — Continued. 

No. 

Lrtlcle;    :nu1   wares  of  packfong,  alpaca,  nrgentan,  etc.,  excepting  table  services. 
"9    r'.vks  with  tine  mountings. 

Will  with  cisc  of  silver,  silver  gilt,  gold,  or  other  fine  materials. 

II    Pine  Bkin  for  gloves,  bUOkskln,  vellum,  patent  leather  and  other  fine  leather, 
it.  Leather  wares  of  all  kinds  for  personal  use,  travelling  articles,  cases,  portfolios  and 

school  bags  made  from  small  skins. 
43.  Hats  made  of  fine  felt. 

44    Toilet  soaps  (perfumed  or  not)  in  tablets,  paste,  powder  or  liquid. 
4"i.  Panama  hats,  hats  of  palm  fibre. 

16.  HatS,  OSPS,  bonnets,  blretS  and  Other  headgear  of  silk,  plush  or  velvet. 
4  7.  Leather  of  all  kinds  for  making  portmanteaux,  etc. 

18,  Furniture  and   all  kinds  of  fancy  cabinetmakers'  wares,  upholstered,  carved,  inlaid, 
combined  with  Hne  materials,  gilt,  silvered,  enamelled. 

49.  Furniture  of  bamboo  or  other  exotic  woods,  or  combined  with  precious  metals. 

50.  Small   articles  of  cabinetwork,  such   as  boxes,   caskets,  paper-knives,   etc.,  combined 

with  such  fine  materials  and  precious  metals,  and  frames,  blind  rollers,  combined 
With  such  materials  or  metals. 

51.  Wooden  chairs,  polished,  painted,  ornamented,  combined  with  fine  materials  or  precious 

inetals. 

52.  Walking  sticks,  umbrella  handles,  whips,  penholders,  cigarette-holders,  combined  with 

fine  materials  and  precious  metals. 
58.  Wovi  D  mats  of  straw,  reeds,  exotic  (fibres,  for  ornamentation,  when  combined  with 
fine  materials. 

54.  Motor-cars  and  carriages  "de  luxe." 

55.  All  furs  and  bird-skins  not  otherwise  specified,  dressed. 

56.  Tulles  and  guipures  for  curtains,  bed  covers,  furniture-covers,  etc.,  fine,  i.e.,  mesh  of 

network,  with  combination  of  spots. 

57.  Tulles  of  any  vegetable  textile  material  without  pattern  or  embroidery,  for  ladies' 

wear,  bows,  also  spotted  tulles. 

58.  I. ace  of  any  textile  material,  machine-made,  machine-made  embroidery  of  any  material 

for  use  in  dressmaking,  etc. 

59.  Ebony,  mahogany,  cedar  and  building  woods  in  the  rough  or  planed. 

60.  Chocolate  or  cocoa,  ground  or  in  tablets,  in  all  forms,  prune  pulp,  marmalade. 

61.  Parouet  flooring. 

62.  Plush  and  velvet  of  any  textile  materials,  whether  bleached,  dyed  or  printed  or  not. 

63.  Woollen  and  cotton  clothes  and  other  made-up  articles  lined  with  silk. 

pi  r  marbled  or  moroccoed,  fine  cardboard  for  pictures  and  photographs,  fine  duplex 
paper  and  board,  wallpaper,  silk  paper  (tissue  paper),  glazed  paper  and  boards, 
velvet  paper,  laced  paper,  goffered  paper  or  eutpaper,  paper  canvas  stuck  on 
silk  paper  with  monograms,  emblems  or  any  kind  of  designs  in  relief,  gilt,  silvered 
or  bronzed,  boxes  of  fine  cardboard. 

65.  Skins  and  furs  not  otherwise  specified,  not  dressed. 

66.  Articles  made  from  animal  hair  mounted  with  fine  wood,  polished  or  carved,  with  horn, 

bone,  brass,  aluminium. 

67.  Raw  silk  of  all  kinds  and  floss,  sewing  silk,  silk  for  embroidery  and  for  making 

trimming  or  hosiery,  dyed  or  undyed. 

6S.  Beer. 

69.  Ribbons  and  trimmings  of  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  woven  or  plaited,  velveted, 

white  or  dyed. 

70.  Billiard  balls,  frames,  combs  and  other  articles  made  of  celluloid,  etc.,  for  use  as 

ornament,  even  combined  with  other  materials  (except  combs,  buckles,  and  all 
simple  toilet  accessories  wholly  of  celluloid.) 

71.  Skates. 

72.  Pianos,  grand  and  upright. 

73.  Skins  prepared,  of  stag,  goat,  hare,  opossum  and  musk. 

74.  All   skins   of  knitted  articles  of  wool,    excepting    gloves    and    stockings,    cut  out, 

or  cut  out  and  sewn  or  combined  with  other  materials  or  decorated  by  hand,  or 
embroidered,  or  trimmed  with  lace,  trimmings,  ribbons,  buttons  and  braids,  lace 
and  tulle  of  wool. 

<  Note. — Fabrics  and  made-up  wares  of  wool  or  vegetable  fibres,  coloured  or 
otherwise,  printed  or  not,  having  machine-made  embroidery  (of  wool  or 
vegetable  materials)  or  machine-made  cotton  lace,  are  permitted  to  be 
imported. 

75.  Fine  felt. 

76.  Carpets  and  mats  of  jute,  cocoanut  fibre,  or  other  similar  material  dyed  or  not,  printed 

or  not. 

77.  Skins,  not  prepared  of  stag,  goat,  hare,  opossum  and  musk. 


BUTTER  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  announced  on  September  25,  that  in  view  of  the 
I  prices  now  being  paid  for  supplies  of  imported  butter,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  retail  price  of  Government  butter  from  3s.  to  3s.  4d.  per  pound,  effective  from 

October  4. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Kindred  Lines— Confirmed. 
Glycerine,  other  than  Crude. 

Decrease  or 
1915.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $1,270,000         $467,860        — $802,140 

Canada   9,000    —  9;0'0'0 

United  States   5.300  8,300         +  3,'<MM) 

United  Kingdom   1,187,000  429,420         —  757,58-0 

Holland   69,000    —  69,00-0 

Australia     29,175         +  29,175 

Argentina     950         +  95«0 


This  item  was  first  made  a  separate  customs  entry  in  1915.  The  comparison  of 
last  year's  figures  is  therefore  with  those  of  that  year. 

The  figures  of  import,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  amounted  to  1,687,584 
pounds  during  1919,  the  1915  total  being  7,123,539  pounds.  Although  there  has  been* 
much  development  in  soap  manufacturing  within  the  Union  in  recent  years,  this  fact 
does  not  explain  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  import  quantity  of  1919  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  the  total  of  domestic  manufactured  glycerine  only  reaching' 
1,180,609  pounds  during  the  year  1018.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  importa- 
tions will  regain  their  former  proportions  during  the  current  year. 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  the  year  under  review,  the  United  Kingdom 
was  by  far  the  largest  shipper,  totalling  1,511,378  pounds,  ©ritish  exporters  have  all 
along  held  the  large  proportion  of  this  trade.  The  United  States  1915  figure  was 
21,500  pounds,  increased  in  1919  to  24,218  pounds.  Holland,  which  shipped  a  large 
quantity  to  this  market  in  1915,  has  not  entered  it  since  that  year.  Australia  first 
shipped  to  iSouth  Africa  in  1917,  and  continues  sending  fair  annual  quantities,  the 
total  for  1919  being  151,328  pounds.  The  Argentine  Republic  made  a  shipment  of 
33,204  pounds  in  1918,  which  was  reduced  to  660  pounds  in  1919.  Brazil  sent  forward 
1,964  pounds  to  this  market  in  1918,  but  has  not  shipped  since. 

Canada  shared  in  the  South  African  market  for  glycerine  in  1915  (34,936  pounds) 
and  1918  (2,179  pounds),  but  has  remained  out  during  the  intervening  and  following 
years. 

Glycerine  for  Manufacturing  Purposes — Crude. 

Decrease  or 

1915.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $455,000  $202,925  — $25>2,075 

Canada       — 

United  States       — 

United  Kingdom                                             143,040  34,350  —  108,6'5O 

France                                                            285, 000  71,450  —  213,550 

Russia   5,700    —      -5, 7-0-0 

New  Zealand     5/025  +  5,025 


Prior  to  the  year  1915  glycerine  of  all  kinds  was  included  under  the  one  customs 
entry.  The  comparison  with  1919  figures  is  therefore  made  with  those  of  1915,  the 
first  year  under  the  new  classification.  The  import  figures  for  last  year  are  the 
smallest  in  a  decade,  reaching  only  1,427,303  pounds  as  against  3,606,305  pounds  in 
1915.  Canada  does  not  share  in  the  trade,  although  in  1914  the  Dominion  is  credited 
with  a  shipment  of  21,887  pounds.  In  1915  the  country  securing  the  biggest  total  was 
France  with  2,323,363  pounds,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  1,036,114  pounds. 
These  figures  were  reduced  in  1019  to  595,996  pounds  and  140,045  pounds  respectively, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia  and  Belgium,  who  up  till  1911  figures  largely  in  this  trade, 
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•  iii  t ho  following  year.  Australia,  which  entered  the  market  in  1914 
and  in  1915,  shipped  107,624  pounds,  has  a  total  for  19U9  of  054,410  pounds.  New 
Zealand,  a  newcomer  last  year,  is  credited  with  ;M,0Si>  pounds. 

Dyes. 

■  n  <t  including  Bark,  dutch,  (iainhier,  Logwood,  Thumac,  Valonia  and 

Myrobolans.) 


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

T..r:il  for  the  I'nion  

  $31,500 

$314,20-0 

+  $2-8,2!  7-0-0 

  75 

1*0 

+ 

5.5 

  1,10-0 

140,54-0 

+ 

139,44*0 

United  Kingdom  

  18,500 

142,485 

+ 

123,985 

Germany  

  5,(500 

■5,-50-0 
3 ,16  9  5 

Italy  

  3,700 

i5 

Franco  /. 

.         .«  750 

2,0-5-0 

+ 

1,300 

  130 

130 

6,34.0 

+ 

6,34-0 

India  

3,3-00 

+ 

3,3-0-0 
4,-090 

4,09-0 

+ 

11,290 

+ 

11,290 

Tl  e  dyes  nol   included  in  the  above  table  are  almost  wholly  the  product  of 
r  svb-tropical  countries,  and  not  therefore  within  the  -range  of  'Canadian 

producers. 

By  reason  of  the  variety  in  form  of  the  dyes  included  in  the  entry  under  review, 
it  is  not  possible  to  analyse  the  quantities  imported. 

The  Dominion,  while  shipping  only  small  consignments  in  191i3  and  1919,  has  in 
the  intervening  years  sent  over  larger  quantities,  the  best  figure  being  that  of  1915, 
$2,330  worth  was  shipped.  With  the  exception  that  Gerntany,  Italy  and  Turkey, 
who  previously  shared  in  this  trade,  have  ceased  to  ship,  the  proportion  of  the  business 
h<  Id  y  the  remaining  countries  has  not  greatly  changed.  The  Argentine  and  India 
entered  the  market  since  1915,  while  Denmark  and  Switzerland  sent  first  con- 
signments in  1919. 

Arsenate  of  Soda. 

A-  is  -  m  rally  known,  arsenate  of  soda  is  the  most  effective  cattle  dip  in  use, 
ir  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  it  in  such  large  quantities  in  South 
the  dipping  of  cattle  is  compulsory  by  law,  for  the  eradication  of  tick, 
the  Dnion's  import  of  this  article  approaches  an  annual  figure  of  1,000,000  pounds. 
Last  year's  actual  total  reached  956,441  pounds,  valued  at  $203,450,  of  which  the  United 
ped  t78,525  pounds  and  Australia  477,816  pounds  valued  at  $90,225  and 
$113,205  respectively. 

Disinfectants  and  Germicides. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                       $215,000  $3(87,5-0-0  +$172,5-0-0 

Canada                                                                  45  6,140  +  6,-09-5 

United  States                                                    8,5-00  15,426  +  6,925 

United  Kingdom                                             192,-00-0  3©2,3;25  +  170,325 

Germany                                                            l-O.'&OO  75  —  10,425 

Belgium                                                                  5-00  36  —  466 

Australia     3,7-65  +  3,766 

Argentina     1,820  +  1,82-0 


T  ^outh  African  market  offers  a  wide  and  increasing  field  to  the  manu- 
facturer  of  acceptable  and  successful  disinfectants  and  germicides.  To  secure  results, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  when  agency  or  sale  arrangements  are  offered  of  various 
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brands  or  solutions,  full  details  are  submitted  as  to  ingredients,  strength,  etc.,  chemical 
conditions  in  this  climate  not  permitting  the  use  of  the  same  compounds  as  various 
other  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  general  import  figures  for  1919,  $10,310  worth  of  disinfectants 
and  germicides  was  brought  in  by  the  Union  Government  for  use  at  experimental 
stations,  etc.    This  total  was,  however,  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  entry  tabled  above  appears  in  its  present  form  for  the  first  time  in  1919. 
Previous  to  this  year,  arsenate  of  soda  and  other  substances  were  included  in  the 
classification.  The  quantities  imported  from  the  various  shipping  countries  are  not 
available,  and  except  for  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Belgium,  who  formerly  sent  a 
small  proportion  of  the  import  total,  have  now  ceased  to  do  so,  and  Japan,  who  shipped 
here  from  1®15  to  1918,  did  not  do  so  last  year,  the  figures  given  above  show  the 
position  of  the  trade  so  far  as  import  is  concerned. 


Drugs  and  Chemicals— Other  Substances  for  Destroying  Pests. 

The  above  is  also  a  separate  customs  entry  for  the  first  time.  The  total  value  of 
"•his  import  for  the  Union  was  $98,275,  the  United  Kingdom's  figure  being  $39,575  nni 
that  of  the  United  States  $23,920.  Australia,  Japan  and  Brazil  also  shared  in  the 
trade  to  the  extent  of  $22,050,  $1,126  and  $0-90  respectively. 

Whenever  a  germicide  is  offered  for  spraying  purposes  the  exact  analysis  must  te 
given.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  good  germicides  under  this  heading.  If 
a  manufacturer  finds  he  has  a  suitable  line  for  export  to  South  Africa,  he  should 
register  at  once  the  brand  name  of  his  line. 


Apothecaryware^Not  Medical  Preparations. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $730,000  $52-6,92.5  — $20'3,07>5 

Canada                                                                   4'0  2-0'  —  20 

United  States                                                   44,-000  70,9-0-0  +  26,900 

United  Kingdom                                             515,'0-0-0  399,400  —  115,6-0-0 

Germany                                                         113,000  55  —  112,945 

Prance                                                             16,0-0.0  18,7'5'0  +  2,754 

Greece                                                              12,0-00  5,540  —  6.4-60 

Japan                                                                9.&0-0  17,8-6-0  +  8,26-0 

Holland     35-0  -(-  350 

India     4,315  +  4,31'5 


This  item  may  be  generally  taken  to  represent  what  are  termed  druggists'  sundries, 
and  to  include  such  items  as  tooth  brushes,  syphon-bulbs,  Vichy-water,  Fuller's  earth, 
etc.  Because  the  items  are  so  varied  in  form  it  is  impossible  to  table  the  quantities 
received.  While  the  United  Kingdom  has  hitherto  held  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  a 
healthy  competition  is  in  process  of  development.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that 
the  total  import  under  this  heading  will  increase  rather  than  decrease,  and  a  number 
of  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture  should  find  room  for  inclusion.  The  small  figures 
given  against  the  Dominion  in  the  above  table  were  increased  in  the  intervening 
years,  but  no  definite  Canadian  trade  has  yet  appeared.  With  the  exception  of 
Holland  and  India,  who  entered  the  South  African  market  in  1914,  the  countries 
enumerated  above  have  been  shipping  to  this  market  for  several  years. 


Medicinal  Preparations  (Spirituous). 

IVcrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $11-0,000         $186,3*50  +  $76,3-50 

Canada       — 

United  States   35,000  98,6;20  +  63,620 

United  Kingdom   6i5,00'0  84,21-0  +  19.210 

Germany   '5,2'00    —  5,200 

Prance   4,500  2,375  —  2,125 

Switzerland     2,150  -f-  2.150 
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oinal  Preparations  (Non-spirituous). 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                              $499,000  $9ii,©oo  +  $412, ©00 

Canada                                                                   35-0  1,075  +  72.5 

I  States                                                     818,000  '2 4-8.5715  +  160,5 7<5 

I'niuii  Kingdom                                               370,000  611,500  +  24'0,50-0 

'iirmany                                                             11,000    —  11,00-0 

France                                                n.-o-oo  24,04-0  +  13,040 

Australia     18,li©0  +  18,1-0-0 

Switzerland  \    ..    ..    5,7-Q'O  +  5,700 


Dings    Soda,  Compounds  of— n.o.d. 


Decrease  or 


Total  for  the  Union 
Canada  

United  states. .  . . 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

Belgium  

Germany  


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

Germany  

India  

France  

Japan  

Holland  

Switzerland  

Dutch  East  Indies.  . 
Italy  


1914. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$69,000 

$52/0810 

—  $16,920 

'5 

4,8  7'0 

+  4,866 

61,80-0 

44,575 

—  16,226 

4,100 

—  4,140 

l,,2O0 

—  1,2-0-0 

1,060 

—  1,05-0 

Chemicals, 

n.o.d 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$515,000      $1/0  9  9, (2,00 

+  $584,20-0 

55 

6,57-0 

+  6/515 

2<7,<0'0'0 

2  0,3, 7  ©0 

+  176,76-0 

3>04,O'0-0 

745,40-0 

+  441,400 

126/000 

©0 

—  125,940 

6,00-0 

2-0,300 

+  14,30-0 

4,940 

19,17-0 

+  14,270 

5,600 

13,125 

+  7/52.5 

2,&0>0 

5,115 

+       2,5 15 

9,10-0 

-f-  '9,100 

27,64-0 

+  27,640 

2'0,00.<? 

-4-  2-0,000 

Only  one  medicinal  and  drug  manufacturing  firm  in  Canada  has  made  an  effort 
-  in  the  South  African  market,  and  while  their  own  individual  effort 
in  the  preparation  of  samples,  etc.,  was  all  that  it  should  be,  unfortunately  their  range 

not  submitted  to  the  possible  trade  here  in  as  general  a  way  as  it  should  have  been. 
It  would  seem  that  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  introducing  such  supplies  to  the 
market  here  is  through  the  medium  of  a  representative  with  a  knowledge  of  the  trade 
and  complete  information  as  to  the  manufacturing  possibilities  of  his  principals.  An 
agency  arrangement  of  this  kind,  with  the  inclusion  of  kindred  lines  suitable  for  the 
drug  trade,  should  prove  successful.  The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  import  entry  is  due  to  representation  on  the  spot.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  total  American  trade  is  on  preparations  prescribed  by  the  medical  fraternity. 

A  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  medicinal  preparations  (spirituous)  imported 
into  the  Union  occurred  during  the  past  year,  the  country  chiefly  benefiting  being  the 
United  States.  Germany  has  latterly  dropped  out  of  the  market  while  Switzerland 
has  r-ommenced  small  shipments. 

A  like  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  medicinal  preparations  (non- 
spirituous)  imported,  and  a  similar  advance  been  made  by  United  States  exporters 
nndr-r  this  classification.  Germany,  which  had  a  share  of  the  trade  prior  to  19-14, 
I  as  again  ceased  trading  here,  and  Switzerland,  Australia,  Italy,  China,  Jannn  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  newcomers  in  the  market.  Canada's  total  for  1919'  is  the 
best  in  seveml  years. 

A  r]f-r.rr,  se  0f  two-third-  from  the  1918  figures  occurred  in  the  Union's  imports 
of  drugs,  oemro-7.rls  of  soda,  n.o.d.,  the  total  for  last  year  being  1,022,691-  lbs.,' as 
•  3,3&8,665  lbs.  in  1918  and  5,104,134  lbs.  in  1914;  the  first  year  this  item 
appeared  as  a  separate  customs  entry. 

The  United  States  shipped  only  61,994  lbs.  in  1919,  compared  with  an  annua! 
average  of  200,000  lbs.  during  the  four  previous  years.    The  United  Kingdom  total 
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reached  957,897  lbs.  in  1919  compared  with  4,925,347  lbs.  in  1914,  and  a  larger  quantity 
the  following  year.  Belgium,  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  British  East  Africa,  Russia 
and  Japan,  consecutively,  came  into  the  market  for  one  year  only. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals — All  other  n.o.d.  have  continued  to  advance  in  the  quantity 
imported,  although  the  figures  for  1919  are  slightly  under  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Canada  has  secured  a  small  but  growing  portion  of  this  trade,  and  should  increase 
the  progress  made  during  the  present  year.  The  United  Kingdom  handles  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  import,  but  the  United  States  is  rapidly  advancing,  as  the  com- 
parison shows.  The  sources  of  supply  are  widely  distributed  and  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  market. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  August  20,  1920. — With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  what  is 
looked  upon  as  a  "  key  industry  "  to  great  industrial  development  in  South  Africa, 
the  Union  Parliament  recently  passed  legislation  confirming  an  agreement  signed  in 
January  last  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  made  between  the  Department  of  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  and  the  Pretoria  Iron  Works,  Limited,  whereby  the  Government 
agrees,  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  to  purchase  from  the  company  mentioned  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  its  requirements  in  rails  and  similar  material  at  a  price  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  landed  cost  of  articles  of  similar  quality  imported  from  overseas. 
The  Administration  is  guaranteed  one-third  of  any  profits  made  by  the  company  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  contractors,  under  a  guarantee  of  $25,000  as  security, 
undertake  to  fulfil  their  agreement  and  to  use  South  African  materials  in  preference 
to  imported  goods. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  three  years  ago,  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  declared 
that  there  is  enough  iron  ore  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  of  the  very  finest  quality 
"  to  deserve  the  immediate  and  earnest  consideration  of  British  manufacturers,  who 
regard  with  anxiety  the  prospective  exhaustion  of  the  high-class  ores  in  Spain." 

No  only  are  there  said  to  be  limitless  lodes  of  ore  available,  but  in  close  proximity 
are  coal  beds  equally  vast,  and  fluxes  which  have  proved  to  be  suitbale. 

The  Pretoria  Iron  Works  have  already  proved  the  practicability  of  turning  out 
first-rate  pig-iron,  and,  it  is  predicted,  will  shortly  be  able  to  produce  on  a  large  scale 
at  a  price  substantially  below  outside  quotations. 

The  first  investment  will  approach  $10,000,000,  the  projected  output  being  200 
tons  a  day,  working  up  to  500  tons  a  day. 

TIMBER  PRICES  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  UNITED  KING-DOM. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

Business  in  the  f.o.b.  wood  market  has  been  slow  for  weeks  past  owing  to  the 
large  stocks  of  north  of  Europe  timber  in  this  country  and  the  poor  demand. 

Swedish  and  Finnish  shippers  are  unable  to  find  outlets  for  the  balance  of  their 
stocks  still  unsold,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  they  will  send  a  large  part  or 
them  to  their  agents  here  to  dispose  of  for  what  they  will  fetch  either  by  private  sale 
or  through  the  public  auction  rooms.  Shippers  are  not  only  anxious  to  clear  their 
yards  before  the  close  of  navigation;  they  have  financial  reasons  for  doiiig  80. 

Should  these  consignment  cargoes  continue  freely  they  will  have  a  very  damaging 
effect  on  spot  prices  of  goods  that  have  been  purchased  at  the  top  of  the  market,  and 
so  serious  is  the  situation  viewed  by  the  importers  that  they  are  now  deliberating  what 
concerted  action  they  can  take. 

Present  f.o.b.  prices  are  on  a  basis  of  Swedish  9in.  deals  from  £42  to  £43  a 
standard  of  165  cubic  feet,  with  7in.  at  £32  10s.  to  £33.  The  present  rate  of  exchange 
with  this  country  is  about  6  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  Swedes,  and  this  has  an  influence 
in  the  restriction  of  business  while  stocks  are  so  large. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1920. 

TkAOK  Com  MISSION  K.K  W.  A.  Beddoe, 

A..  I,  Augusl  24,  L920,  The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into 
N  I  from  Canada  during  tho  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920,  together  with 

artieles  atTeoted  l>y.  and  value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 

Article. 

I.  Foodstuffs  and  CMiitflO]  Oftyttl — 

Pish,  preserved,  in  tins  or  other  airtight  vessels  

Smoked,  dried,  pickled,  ami  salted,  n.o.e  

Sausaire  easings  and  skins  

Provisions,  n.o.e  

II.  Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin — 

Confectionery— chocolate,  in  fancy  packages  

Choeo'.ate,  in  plain  trade  packages  

I'nenumerated  

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved  in  juice  or  syrup  

Dried,  other  

Apples,  fresh  

Qraln  and  pulse,  unprepared,  other  

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves  

Maearoni  and  vermicelli  

Sugar — glucose  

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved  

III.  Beverages  {non-alcoholic)  and  substances  used  in  making 

same — 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Unenumerated,  non-alcoholic  beverages  

IV.  Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Gin,  geneva  and  schnapps  

Whisky  

Methylated  spirits  

Spirits  of  wine  

Spirits  (other  than  beverages) — perfumed  

N 

V.  Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof — 

Cigarettes  

Cigars  

VI.  Live  animals — 
Poultry  "  

VJLL  Animal  substances,  not  being  foodstuffs — 

Hides,  pelts  and  skins,  undressed,  other  

VHI.  Vegetable  s-ubstayices  and  non-manu»factured  fibres — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  ,   ..  .. 

Seeds,  other  

Wood-pulp  

Yarns,  other  

IX.  (a)  Apparel — 

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  n.o.e  

Apparel  made  to  order  of  residents  in  New  Zealand.  .  .  . 
Boots   and    shoes:   children's    (Nos.    0-6)    boots,  shoes, 
shoettes,  etc  

Cork  and  sock  soles,  moulded  rubber  shoe  and  slipper 
soles. ;  

Goloshes  and  overshoes  or  rubber  

Grindery,  n.o.e  

Gum  boots,  half  knee,  knee  and  thigh  

Vamps,  uppers  and  laces  

Other  

Corsets  

Fur  and  fur  trimmings  

Gloves,  n.o.e  

Brace  elastic  and  brace  mountings,  gold  and  silver 

lace,  etc  

Haberdashery,  n.o.e  

Buttons,  tapes,  wadding  pins  and  needles  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

Minor  articles,  n.o.e.,  for  making-up  apparel,  etc..  ...  .. 

Tailors'  trimmings  


Canadian 

Value. 

Preference. 

SO,!)  4  6 

I'd.  per  lb. 

389 

5s.  per  cwt. 

3,542 

1/547 

1'0% 

7,4  70 

4% 

2,743 

3s.  5d.  per  lb. 

6,548 

2s.  5d.  per  lb. 

679 

— 

1 

— 

776 

— 

73 

2 

2s.  5d.  per  lb. 

86 

301 

z 

1,777 

10% 

7'76 

3s.  5d.  per  lb. 

95 

244 

4'0'8 

35 

22s.  5d.  a  gal 

905 

46 

144 

— 

2 



82 

— 

i51 

249 

— 

1,505 



2 



5,594 

— 

5 

10% 

o  1 ,  Ot  c 

■1-^2  /O 

1  7 

&  u  ye 

159 

1  fl  of* 
J.  v  yo 

128 

l'O  % 

9,240 

111% 

1,362 

6,690 

12 

8-57 

1l°fo 

12,&32 

121% 

17,332 

12h% 

1,643 

121% 

27 

4  6 

1<0'% 

3,008 

2 

12h% 

15,456 

12|% 

10 

820 
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IMPORTS   INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM   CANADA,  ETC.  Continued. 


Article. 

IX.  (&)  Textiles — 

Articles,  n.o.e.,  partly  or  wholly  made-up  from  textiles 

felt  or  other  piece-goods  

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Matting,  n.o.e.,  and  mats  

Canvas,  sailcloth,  and  unbleached  double-warped  duck.  . 

Butter  and  cheese  cloth  

Cotton — tubular  woven  for  meat  wraps  

Cotton,  n.o.e  

Woollen  piece-goods,  n.o.e  

Rugs,  other  

Sewing  crewel,  flourishing,  darning  knitting,   etc.,  silks, 

twists,  threads,  cottons,  n.o.e  

IX.  (c)  Manufactured  fibres — 

Cordage  and  rope  :  iron  and  steel  

N.o.e  

X   Oils,  fats,  and  waxes — 

Creases,  axle,  and  other  solid  lubricants  

Naptha,  wood  

Oils,  not  essential,  in  bulk — 

Mineral,  lubricating  

Vegetable,  linseed  

N.o.e  

In  vessels  less  than  1  gallon  

Tallow,  unrefined  

Waxes — beeswax  

Other  

XI.  Paints  awl  varnishes — 

Paint,  ground,  in  oil  or  turpentine  

Mixed,  ready  for  use  (other)  

,  Unenumerated  (including  dry  colours,  n.o.e.)  

Varnishes,  lacquers  and  gold  size  

XII.  Stones  and  minerals  used  industrially — 

Stone:  mill,  grind,  and  whet  stones  

XIV.  (a)  Metal,  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured, 
and  ores — 

Brass  :  pigs,  bars,  blocks,  rods,  bolt,  strips,  angle  and  tee. 

Iron  and  steel:  bar,  bolt,  rod  

Pig  

N.o.e.   (including  composition,  rod  and  bolt,  n.o.e.)..  .. 

XIV.  (&)  Metal   manufactures,  other   than   machinery  and 
machines — 

Blacksmith's  anvils  and  forges  and  fans  

Bolts  and  nuts  

Chains  and  chain  cables  

Cutlery,  including  table  forks  and  spoons  

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery  

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee  

Sheet,  plain,  black  

Hoop,  black,  n.o.e  

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  6-in.  int.  diameter  and 
under  

N.o.e  

Japanned  and  lacquered  metalware  

Lamps  (not  electric),  lanterns,  and  lampware  :  other.  .  .  . 

Gas  mantles  

Nails — 1-in  and  under,  including  tacks  

Other,  including  dog  spikes  

Plate  and  platedware  

Printing  materials,  stereotypes,  matrices,  etc  

Type  and  materials  n.o.e  

Pumps,  spraying  

Rivets  and  washers  

Stoves  and  ranges,  gas  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  n.o.e  


Value. 


Canadian 
Preference. 


43 

10% 

58 

10% 

L  Z  D 

•523 

— 

10 

— 

157 

3,857 

— 

140 

10'% 

46 

— : 

1,813 

— • 

312 

20% 

282 

10% 

73 

10% 

909 

— ■ 

10 

lis.  5d.  per 

141 

40 

18 

— 

339 

361 

84 



27,842 

6d.  per  cwt. 

6,509 

is.  per  cwt. 

387 

10% 

569 

44s.  5d.  per 

161 

— 

107 

27,76'0 

20% 

2,531 

— 

3 

53 

10% 

1,854 

— 

529 

10'% 

1 

10% 

3,761 

— 

9,698 

1'0% 

377 

20% 

1'3»0 

20% 

173 

20% 

20,498 

20'% 

355 

20% 

13 

12i% 

382 

10% 

9 

10% 

476 

13,274 

Is.  per  cwt. 

57 

10% 

32 

43 

10% 

10 

185 

59 

10% 

139 

125% 
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Article. 

XIV.  i  M  Metal    manufactures,   other    than    machinery  and 

machines — Con. 
Tools  and  implements — 

Axes  and  hatchets  

Sipades  and  shovels  and  forks  

Other  (not  being  machines)  

Wire:   fencing,  barbed  

Wire:  fencing,  plain  

Wire:  bare  copper  

Wire:   Iron  n.o.o. ..  

Other   plain   metal   cordage,    not   gold,   iron   or  silver.. 

Metal    manufactures   other  (free)  

Metal    manufactures   n.o.e.  (dutiable)  

XV.  Machinery  and  machines — 
Agricultural  implements : 

Drills  and  sowers  

Cultivators,  spring  tire  

Havrakes  and  tedders,  horse  

Harrows,  disc  

Mowers,  horse  

Ploughs  

li<  apt  rs  and  reapers  and  binders  

Other    (including  materials  and  parts  of)  

Electrical:  generators,  motors  and  transformers  

Lamps,  including  globes  for  arc  lamps  

Electrical  n.o.e  

Engines,  gas,  oil  and  hot  air,  n.o.e  

Tools,  engineers  and  metalworkers  

Typewriters  

Machinery  n.o.e  k  

Materials  and  parts  for  (dutiable)  

Materials  and  parts  for  (free)  

Materials  and  parts  for  (free  and  pref.)  

XVI.  (a)  India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  (not  includ- 

ing tires) — 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping,  armoured  or  otherwise  

Other  (free)   viz.,  washer  rings,  etc  

XVI.  (b)  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof  (including  sub- 

stitxetes — 

Belting,  leather  

Belting,  other   (including  canvas  and  rubber)  

Leather,   calfskins,  whole  

Japanned  and  enamelled.  /  

Sole  pump  and  skirt  leather  

Leather  bags,  and  leather-cloth  bags,  under  10  inches 

long  

Portmanteaux  trunks  and  carpet  bags,  etc.,  over  10  inches 

long  

Under  10  inches  long  

Saddlers'  ironmongery,  and  other  materials,  viz.,  hames 

and    mounts,    straining,    surcingle,  etc  

Unenumerated  manufactures  of  leather  

XVII.  (a)  Timber — 

Laths  

Logs  hewn  other  

Sawn,  n.o.e.,  dressed,  other  .-  

Sawn,  n.o.e.,  rough,  other  

Shingles  

XVII.  (b)  Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 

Basketware  and  wickerware  

Carriage  materials — shafts,   spokes   and   felloes    in  the 

rough,  hubs  and  bent  wheels,  rims,  etc  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  etc.,  n.o.e  

Handles  for  tools  n.o.e  

Furniture,  n.o.e.   (including  mantelpieces  or  stove)  .  . 
Woodenware,  n.o.e  

XVIII.  Earthenware,  china,  glass,  stoneware,  cements,  and 

cement  materials — 

China,  porcelain  and  parianware  

Glass  bottles,  plain  empty  

Crown  sheet  and  common  window  


Canadian 
Value.  Preference. 


48 
421 

2,712 

1,142 
I  l\»;«>2 
131 
337 

1,741 
135 

5,064 


644 
283 
711 
2,839 
629 
1,171 
4,456 
8,191 
209 
38 
503 
1,289 
175 
323 
7,709 
5,112 
44 
37 


626 
11 


22 
1,019 
678 
9,439 
7,326 

33 

123 
15 

10 
62 

954 
52 
156 
697 
1,286 


37 
3,097 
3,198 
12'5 
2,597 
17,643 


20% 
10% 


10' ; 

10% 
10% 
10% 


10% 
10% 


20% 


10% 


10  % 

121% 
10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 
1219 

1.219 
10% 


10% 


137 
710 
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XVIII.  Earthenware,  china,  glass,  stoneware,  cements,  and 

cement  materials. — Con. 

Glassware  n.o.e  

Plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  and  other  like  preparations 

(not  being  manures)  ■ 

XIX.  (a)  Paper- 
Bags,  n.o.e  

Butter  paper,   waxed   paper   and  vegetable  parchment 

paper  

Cardboard  boxes,  material  for,  other  

Cartridge  and  drawing  paper  

Paperhangings .  .  J  

Printing  paper  

Wrapping,  unprinted  

Writing,  not  less  than  "  demy  "  

XIX.  (&)  Stationery — 

Books,  papers  and  music,  printed,  n.o.e  

Calendars  and  showcards  

Handbills,  circulars,  programmes,  posters,  etc  

Inks,  printing  

Manufactured  stationery,  n.o.e  

Pictures,  paintings,  drawings,  n.o.e  

Stationery,  n.o.e  

XX.  Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Jewellery,  other  

Sporting,    gaming   and    athletic   requisites,    other .  . 

Timepieces — clocks  

Parts  and  materials  for  

Parts  and  materials  for  (dutiable)  

XXI.  Optical,  surgical,  and  scientific  instruments — 
Cinematograph,   bioscope  and  kinetoscope  films    .  . 
Microscopes  and  telescopes  and  slides  and  lenses  for.  . 
Photographic   materials  and   goods,   sensitized  surfaces 

and  albumenized  paper  

Surgical  and  dental  

XXII.  (a)  Drugs,  chemicals,  and  druggists'  wares — 

Calcium  carbide  

Chemicals,  n.o.e  

Disinfectants  

Medicinal    preparations,     drugs,     and     druggists'  sun- 
dries, n.o.e  

Toilet  preparations,  n.o.e  

Sera,  vaccines,  and  bacteriologists'  products  

Soda,  nitrate,  n.o.e.,  and  acetate  

Potash,  n.o.e,  pearlash,  and  caustic  soda  

XXII.  (b)  Manures — 

Phosphates:   basic  slag  and  Thomas  phosphates.. 

XXIII.  Miscellaneous — 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives,  viz. — 

Cartridges:  25  calibre  and  under  

Cartridges:  n.o.e  

Articles  and  materials  suited  for  and  to  be  used  solely 

for  making  or   repairing  goods   in   the  Dominion, 

n.o.e  

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Brushmakers'  materials  

Consular,  Army  and  Navy  officers,  official  supplies  for.  . 
Instruments,  musical — 

Materials  and  parts  of  viz. :  Action  work  and 
pianos,  keys,  etc  

Materials  and  parts  of,  other  

Pianos  

Pianolas,   phonographs,  etc  

Records  for  pialolas,  graphophoncs,  etc  

Other  

Packing,  engine  

Polishes  and  dressings — 

Furniture,  floor,  and  linoleum  polishes  

Blacking  boot  gloss   and   boot  polish  

Harness  oil  and  composition  and  leather  dressing.  . 
Roofing    and    building    material    in    rolls,    viz.  :  "Mal- 

thoid,"    "Pnberoid,"    "Rok,"    "Congo,"    and  similar 

roofing  and  building  maaterials  

Soap,  n.o.e  
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Continued. 


Canadian 

Value. 

Preference. 

374 

10% 

2,042 

— 

1,209 

— 

2,250 

— 

1,410 

— 

93 

— 

23,911 

— 

93,117 

20% 

11,504 

2/6  per  cwt. 

5,503 

220 

301 

1^2% 

0  9  9 

Zoo 

3s.  5 d.  per  lb. 

269 

1U  To 

9  n 
o  U 

loir/ 

5 

4/619 

10% 

252 

10% 

31 

10% 

407 

10% 

6 

10% 

896 

1,223 

10% 

113 

— 

290 

410 

10% 

120 

— 

2,102 

167 

1  ft  e& 
i  u  To 

390 

284 

10% 

122 

12£% 

6 

— 

25 

— 

550 

10% 

8 

I  per  100 

&08 



1,887 

12  h  % 

415 

— 

48 

— 

1,014 

423 

10% 

9,735 

10% 

307 

10% 

46 

10% 

39 

10% 

221 

13 

10% 

7 

10% 

308 

10% 

621 

33 

12  J  % 
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Canadian 

Article,  Value.  Preference. 

.Will    M  isrtllantous — Con. 
Vehicles— 

B  yotaa  and  trlcyclea   7,414  io% 

l»l>      •:.<s.  ,'owi>  and  tuhts  for  bicycles   2,493  — 

Matrrials  for  hieycU>s,  etc.,  other   2,377  10% 

Mn.er.r  s  lor  b. cycles,  etc.  (free)   4  — 

Materials  tor  bicycles  (dutiable)   1,447  10% 

Motors    for    road    t  radio    and    materials    for,    viz.,  cars, 

luiss.  >.  carriages  and  vehicles,  motor  driven..  ..  93,281^  10% 
Motor  oars,   busses,   carriages  and  vehicles,   n.o.e — 

pass.  nu.  r  vehicles  other  than  busses   177,538  10% 

Chaselfi  for  passenger  vehicles  other  than  busses..  8,468  10% 

Lorries,  truckB,  vans  and  busses   41,113  10% 

Chass's  for  lorries  trucks,  vans,  and  busses   39,>058  10% 

Materials  and  parts  of,  viz. — ■ 

Rubber    tires   for   motor   vehicles   113,587  — 

Axles,  axle  arms  and  axle  boxes   2,469  — 

Material  for  and  parts  of  (10%)   22,227  H0% 

Springs,  truck  pedestals,  mountings,  trim- 
mings, hinges,  tire  bolts,  shackle  holders, 
stetl  treads  and  rubber  cloth  for  vehicles 
other  than  motor  and  railway  carriages  or 
wagons ;    metal   fittings   for  vehicles  other 

than  bicycles  and  motor  vehicles   1,215  — 

Miscellaneous,  manufactured   1,2.21  — 

.£1,140,348 

Total  for  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920   £1,140,348 

Total  for  six  months  ended  June  30,  1919    831,0i96 


Increase  1920  over  1919   £  309,252 


Increase  1920  over  1919  in  dollars   $1,546,260 


LUMBER  MARKET  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

(Trade  Commissioner  George  Wythe,  Constantinople,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  present  should  be  a  favourable  time  to  make  an  opening  for  American  lumber 
Near  East.    Purchases  on  an  extended  scale  should  not  be  expected,  however, 
until  a  greater  political  tranquility  prevails  and  dollar  exchange  more  nearly  approaches 
normal.    Reconstruction  on  a  large  scale  will  be  necessary  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
•  e  N       I      .  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  war  period  and  the  general  neglect  over 
a  long  period  of  years.    During  the  war  fire  destroyed  about  one-third  of  Salonika, 
ad  large  Bections  of  Constantinople.    The  need  for  building  at  the  latter 
increased  by  a  considerable  addition  to  the  population  of  refugees  from 
Russia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  and  Anatolia,  and  the  large  number  of  allied  soldiers 
•tered  in  the  city.    The  difficulty  of  finding  living  quarters  in  Constantinople 
is  well  kno  wn.    The  French  erected  portable  barracks  to  provide  shelter  for  the  poorer 
the  population.    Many  Russian  refugees  are  living  in  tents  on  the  Princes 
Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

]  be  Turkish  market  was  supplied  before  the  war  by  imports  from  Austria, 
R       ania,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to  the  mills  in  Anatolia.  The 
□  and  Anatolian  sources  are  now  closed  because  of  the  internal  condition  of 
ii  tries.    Lumbermen  in  Constantinople  estimate  that  two  or  three  years  will 
be  required  in  order  to  revive  the  industry  in  Anatolia. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Watson  Griffin. 
XVI. 

The  Bahamas  Archipelago. 

The  Bahamas  archipelago  consisting  of  29  islands  besides  a  large  number  of  keys 
and  rocks  extends  from  22°  25'  to  20°  40'  north  latitude  and  is  the  most  northern  ot 
the  British  West  Indies,  most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  being  outside  the 
tropics.    The  largest  islands  are  as  follows : — 


Extreme  Extreme 

Area.  Length.  Breadth. 

Sq.  miles.  Miles.  Miles. 

Andros  Islands                                                      1,60-0  95  38 

Great  Abaco                                                            680  70  17 

Little  Abaco  1                                                    96  24  12 

Great  Anagua .  .                                                       530  34  2,5 

Little  Anag-au                                                            30  8  7 

Grand  Bahama                                                        430  66  11 

Crooked  Island                                                          76  19  8 

Acklin  Island                                                             120  41  10 

Eleuthera                                                         \        164  57  11 

San  Salvador                                                           1&0  42  14 

Exuma                                                                     110  32  7 

Mayaguana                                                                96  23  6 

New  Providence                                                        8'5  19 §  7 

Watling's  Island                                                        6-0  13  6 

Rum  Cay                                                                   29  9  h  5 


Andros  is  usually  referred  to  as  if  it  were  one  island,  but  it  is  really  a  group  oi 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  60  miles  long.  The  interior  of  these  islands  has 
never  been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  Bahamas  are  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  one 
respect.  They  have  no  mountains.  They  are  nearly  flat.  Most  of  the  islands  have  a 
great  deal  of  rock,  but  there  are  considerable  stretches  of  good  land  and  it  is  said  thar 
"  if  the  rock  is  blown  up  and  sufficiently  pulverized  it  forms  an  admirable  medium 
for  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  economical  products,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  citrus 
fruits." 

Approximately  365,431  acres  of  land  are  privately  owned  and  there  are  ^tiil 
2,434,730  acres  of  Crown  lands.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  real  character  of  these 
Crown  lands  or  what  proportion  of  them  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  it  is  known 
that  there  are  quite  extensive  forests  of  good  timber.  An  American  company  has 
been  conceded  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  Abaco,  Andros  and  Grand  Bahama  islands. 

Of  the  land  in  private  hands  only  a  small  proportion  is  thoroughly  cultivated. 
The  soil  as  a  rule  is  not  very  deep. 

ABOUT  THE  SAME  SIZE  AS  BARBADOS. 

Eleuthera  island  is  very  nearly  the  same  size  as  Barbados,  having  ltil  square 
miles,  whereas  Barbados  has  1G6£  square  miles,  but  Eleuthera  lias  less  than  1(>,<H):) 
inhabitants,  while  Barbados  has  nearly  172,000.  Eleuthera  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 
In  1903  Governor  Sir  G.  T.  Carter,  in  a  report  to  the  Colonial  Otliee,  said  of  this 
island:  "Eleuthera  is  unquestionably  the  agricultural  island  'par  excellence '  of 
the  Bahamas  and  I  was  much  struek  during  a  recent  visit  I  paid  to  some  of  the 
settlements  with  its  capabilities  in  this  direction;  with  capital  and  properly  directed 
effort  there  should  be  no  limit  to  its  productiveness." 
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FRUIT   TREES  DESTROYED  BY  HURRICANE. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  of  fine  quality  are  produced  and  pineapples  grow  well 
in  all  the  Bahama  islands,  while  small  quantities  of  cocoanuts  are  exported. 

The  exports  of  fruit  and  cocoanuts  have  greatly  declined  since  the  destructive 
nurricane  of  1908.  But  while  fruit  production  has  decreased  sisal  growing  has  been 
greatly  extended.  There  are  a  number  of  sisal  factories  in  the  different  islands.  The 
Bahamas  seem  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  sisal  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
production  will  steadily  increase  as  there  are  believed  to  be  large  areas  now  unculti- 
vated that  would  be  well  suited  for  growing  sisal. 

SPONGE,   TURTLE   AND  PEARLS. 

Sponge  collecting  is  one  of  the  important  industries. 

The  Bahamas  Marine  Products  Board  have  recommended  to  the  government  that 
Mediterranean  sponge  be  transplanted  to  the  waters  of  Bahamas,  pointing  out  that  the 
marine  conditions  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean  waters  most 
famous  for  sponge.  The  board  have  also  under  consideration  a  proposal  to  introduce 
the  pearl  oyster  into  Bahamas  waters.  Many  thousands  of  conch  shells  and  turtle 
shells  are  exported.  Occasionally  a  beautiful  pink  pearl  of  considerable  value  is 
found  in  the  conch. 

The  turtle  fisheries  do  not  now  yield  as  good  results  as  formerly  and  the  Marine 
Products  Board  reporting  on  the  best  means  of  reviving  the  industry  say :  "  The 
Bahama  islands  have  many  creeks  with  narrow  entrances  that  are  rich  grazing  grounds 
for  turtle;  if  these  creeks  were  fenced  with  wire  netting,  stocked  with  turtle  and 
protected  from  poachers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  turtle  would  thrive 
and  increase,  as  the  creeks  abound  with  food  and  are  provided  with  sand  bays  on  which 
the  turtle  could  lay  their  eggs.  Unable  to  escape,  and  protected  from  their  natural 
enemies,  the  turtle  ought  to  increase  rapidly." 

Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahamas,  is  on  New  Providence  island.  It  is  a  popular 
health  resort  and  many  Americans  visit  it  every  winter.  Nassau  is  said  to  have  the 
best  harbour  in  the  Bahamas. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

(From  the  Monthly  Letter  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.) 

The  possibilities  for  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  British  Colonies 
in  the  Caribbean  will  be  further  improved  by  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new 
Preferential  Agreement,  details  of  which  were  given  in  our  September  letter.  Our 
business  relations  with  these  colonies  and  with  other  countries  of  the  'South  make 
prevailing  conditions  of  considerable  interest  to  many  Canadian  firms.  This  bank 
receives  regular  reports  on  business  conditions  from  all  foreign  branches  and,  in 
addition,  through  one  medium  or  another,  is  in  constant  direct  touch  with  the  countries 
where  our  branches  aire  located.  The  commerce  and  finance  of  these  countries  will 
he  the  subject  of  successive  short  articles,  of  which  the  one  now  published  on  the 
British  West  Indies  is  the  second,  the  first,  on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  having  appeared 
two  months  ago. 

UNCERTAINTY  AS  TO  PRICES. 

Trade  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  at  the  present 
time  reflect  to  some  extent  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  world's  markets  for 
their  main  products.  The  last  few  months  have  witnessed  sharp  declines  in  the  prices 
of  sugar,  cocoa,,  rice,  colToc,  cocoanuts  and  lime  juice,  in  all  of  which  one  or  other 
of  those  colonies  are  deeply  interested.    There  are  certain  features  of  this  situation 
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nKl  not  ookod.    In  some  cases  speculative  operations  in  outside 

I  ;  .  .;\\   buying  bj  those  who  feared  a  shortage  had  carried  prices  to 
le  heights,  from  which  a  fall  was  not  only  natural,  but,  in  fact,  desirable. 

\  abroad,  and  consequenl  forced  sales,  accentuated  the  decline, 
an  I,  -  ■  far  as  this  holds  good,  Borne  recovery  is  probalble.    Most  important  of  all  in' 
and  future  prosperity  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Britis'h 
the  facts  that  their  crops  had  largely  been  marketed  prior  to  the  more 
ipward  and  downward  movements,  and  that  future  business  can  in  most  cases 
«•  carried  «>n  at  prevailing  prices  without  a  loss. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY. 

rhi  m  >81  important  industry  throughout  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  British 
Guiana  is  the  production  of  sugar,  and  it  provides  the  clearest  illustration  of  the 

above. 

Sugar  Prices — New  York. 

Cents  per  pound. 

Sept.  1,  1919.     May  19,  192-0.      Sept.  23,  1920. 
Centrifugals  96°  duty  paid   7.28  23.57  1-0. 7« 

Iliu-h  prices  in  New  York  served  to  divert  to  this  continent  sugars  from  many 
:  the  wnrld.    The  decline  changed  the  situation,  and  the  Far  East  is 
•ted  to  have  brought  back  some  of  its  shipments  at  a  lower  figure. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  the  British  West  Indian  Sugar  crop  of  1920  was  sold 
!        i id  at.  thirty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings  per  ton,  f.o.b.    Converting  the  pound 
sterling  at  the  rate  of  $4.80,  tfhis  equals  roughly  8-2  cents  per  pound  in  the  West 
With  the  discount  on  British  West  Indian  funds  in  New  York,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later,  the  crop  price  would  hardly  average  more  than  six  and 
d  States  cents  per  pound.    That  price  for  sugar  has  given  the  British 
West  Indies  a  prosperous  year.    The  outlook  for  the  future  is  therefore  good,  even 
if  raw  sugar  sells  for  less  than  its  present  price  of  10-78  cents  per  pound  in  New  York. 


THE  COCOA  CROP. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  the  British  West  Indies  who  are  interested  in  cocoa,  the 
rt  of  the  crop  had  been  marketed  before  the  heavy  decline  in  cocoa  prices 
of  the  last  few  months  took  place.    This  decline  was  influenced  by  the  high  price  of 
;    c    -tituent  of  almost  all  manufactures  of  cocoa  and,  at  its  high 
lid  have  rendered  these  too  expensive  for  general  consumption.    All  cocoa 
markets  are  dull  at  the  present  time.    Trinidad  and  Grenada  cocoas,  which  sold  at 
-  per  pound  respectively  early  in  May,  were  quoted  at  15  and  12| 
cents  on  September  17  in  New  York.    Increase  in  production  in  British  West  Africa, 
and  the  potentialities  of  this  country  as  a  cocoa  producer,  weaken  the  statistical  posi- 
tion of  the  commodity. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RICE. 

In  British  Guiana,  government  control  of  the  marketing  of  rice,  instituted  as  a 
war  measure,  is  still  in  effect.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  sanctioned  is  low, 
riee  production  is  on  the  increase.  A  few  years  ago  little  was  exported.  Now,  the 
neighbouring  British  West  Indian  Islands  are  supplied  and  some'small  shipments  have 
been  made  to  Canada.  In  time,  production  could  be  expanded  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  fill  Canada's  import  requirements  of  70,000,000  pounds,  most  of  Which  now  comes 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East. 
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MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE. 

The  basis  of  currency  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  is  British 
silver.  In  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  the  pound  is  in  use,  but  in  the  other 
islands  the  paper  currency  is  dollars.  The  par  value  of  the  West  Indian  dollar  is  so 
close  to  that  of  the  Canadian  dollar  that  the  two  are  often  confused.  The  difference 
is  that  whereas  one  hundred  cents  make  a  Canadian  dollar,  one  hundred  half  pence 
go  to  the  West  Indian.  On  a  gold  basis,  this  makes  the  West  Indian  dollar  worth  lOlf 
Canadian  cents.  In  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  the  pound  is.  of  course,  of 
the  same  value  as  the  English  pound.  The  currency  of  British  Honduras  is  specially 
coined  for  this  colony  and  is  of  the  same  par  value  as  the  American  or  Canadian 
dollar.    Their  exchange  rates  are,  at  present,  on  a  par  with  New  York. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  realized  that  the  money  of  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana  is  tied  to  the  money  of  England;  their  exchange  rates  fluctuate  in 
sympathy  with  the  rates  on  the  pound  sterling.  When  the  latter  is  quoted  at,  for 
example,  $3.50  in  New  York  and  $3.90  in  Montreal,  American  funds  in  the  British 
West  Indies  would  be  at  a  premium  of  approximately  39  per  cent,  while  Canadian 
funds  would  be  at  a  premium  of  about  25  per  cent.  Conversely,  British  West  Indian 
funds  would  sell  at  a  discount  of  2S  per  cent  in  New  York,  20  per  cent  in  Montreal. 
The  higher  sterling  rises  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  lower  the  premium  on 
American  or  Canadian  funds  in  the  British  West  Indies.  During  the  period  since 
armistice  these  premiums  have  been  high,  placing  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage 
in  this  market  when  they  have  to  compete  with  English  or  Canadian  exporters.  Poor 
transportation  facilities  handicap  English  trade.  Canada,  however,  has  direct  connec- 
tions, and  advantages  over  the  United  States  in  exchange  rates  and  tariffs.  Practical 
opportunities  undoubtedly  exist  for  the  development  of  a  profitable  market  for  many 
Canadian  products. 

TERMS  OF  SALE. 

As  far  as  terms  of  sale  are  concerned,  business  can  be  done  with  the  British  West 
Indies  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  business  with  firms  in  Canada.  Sales  are  some- 
times made  on  the  terms  of  cash  against  documents  at  point  of  consignation,  or  thirty 
or  sixty  days'  credit  is  extended,  the  seller  drawing  a  draft  on  the  buyer  at  30  or  60 
days  after  sight. 

In  forwarding  bills  to  British  West  Indian  points  for  collection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  are  payable  there  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  Drafts 
should  bear  the  clause  "  payable  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  etc."  If  the  drawer 
desires  that  the  commission  should  also  be  collected  from  the  drawee,  this  clause  should 
read  "  payable  with  exchange  and  collection  charges,"  but  it  should  be  understood  that, 
unless  there  is  a  clear  arrangement  between  drawer  and  drawee,  the  latter  usually 
refuses  to  pay  collection  charges.  On  account  of  an  old  custom,  it  is  not  possible  to 
charge  the  cost  of  collection  to  drawees  located  in  British  Honduras. 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  obtain  information  on  the  financial  standing  of  houses 
at  any  of  these  points  in  the  Caribbean  can  do  so  by  applying  to  one  of  our  branches 
or  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Department  at  Head  Office,  Montreal.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  information  required  is  in  our  files,  but,  when  necessary 
or  desirable,  a  report  is  obtained  from  our  Manager  at  the  foreign  branch  concerned. 

We  consider  that  this  provision  of  reliable  credit  data  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  rendered  to  Canadian  exporting  firms.  The  possibility  of  quickly  obtaining 
such  information,  from,  one  source  or  another,  is  almost  a  zine  qua  non  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  export  trade. 
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THE  "VARIATION"  CLAUSE. 

[London    Times  Trades  Supplement.) 

Instances  •■:  the  serious  consequences  resulting  from  the  labour  and  materials 
clau-e  in  British  manufacturers'  conditions  of  tender,  which  virtually  prevents  pros- 
pective purchasers  from  knowing  what  they  will  have  to  pay  for  their  goods,  continue 
to  come  to  light  In  the  home  as  well  as  the  export  trade.  Frequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  these  column-  to  the  threatened  loss  of  export  markets,  owing  to  other  coun- 
tries,  n.'tnhl.v  the  United  States,  quoting  firm  prices',  whilst  ours  are  indefinite.  It  is 
understood  that  one  leading  American  engineering  company  holds  its  tender  price3 
open  for  60  days,  another  for  -°>0  days,  whilst  a  Swedish  electrical  concern — although 
having  to  contend  with  increased  manufacturing  costs — adopts  a  far  less  stringent 
wages  and  materials  clause  than  that  enforced  by  British  contractors.  Sir  Alfred 
Herbert,  president  of  the  Machine  Tool  Association,  commenting  upon  this  subject 
during  the  week,  mentioned  that  a  foreign  commission  had  been  in  this  country  to 
place  orders  for  locomotives,  passenger  and  goods  wagons,  and  other  railway  equip- 
ment. It  had  passed  on  to  the  United  States,  because  it  could  not  obtain  in  the 
1  nited  Kingdom  reasonable  or  definite  prices  or  undertakings  for  delivery  which  were 
rot  li edged  about  with  unacceptable  conditions. 

The  present  deplorable  condition  of  industrial  uncertainty  and  unrest  in  the 
Tinted  Kingdom  makes  the  position  of  our  manufacturers  very  difficult;  but  there 
are  happening  in  home  trade  which  give  the  question  an  increasingly  serious  turn 
and  render  a  solution  imperative.    German  competition  has  reared  its  head  again  in 

Vctrical  engineering  trade  of  this  country,  and  there  is  danger  that  an  important 
order  for  rolling  mill  plant  required  by  a  British  firm  will  be  placed  with  the  A.E.G. 
on  this  very  question  of  a  firm  price.  It  was  hoped  that  with  the  improvement  in 
organization  and  output  capacity  which  the  British  electrical  industry  gained  during 
ar,  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  holding  the  United  Kingdom  market, 
if  not  in  capturing  a  larger  share  of  overseas  business.  Yet  now  we  find  our  great 
German  rival  in  this  line  able  to  force  its  way  once  more  into  our  home  market. 

BRITISH  CONTRACT  "  LABOUR  AND  MATERIAL "  CLAUSE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

It  is  reported  that  strong  protests  are  being  made  against  the  growing  practice 
-  rting  in  British  contracts  the  so-called  "labour  and  material  clause."  British 
industries,  by  inserting  this  clause  in  contracts,  are  enabled  to  increase  the  prices 
charged  in  the  event  the  cost  of  wages  or  raw  materials  should  be  materially  changed 
at  the  time  of  performance  of  the  contract.  It  is  said  that  a  particularly  strong 
protest  against  the  "  labour  and  material  clause  "  has  been  registered  by  the  Valparaiso 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  cable  to  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  The 
chamber  suggests  that  the  clause  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  British  trade.  It 
is  argued  that  producers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make 
such  a  reservation  and  much  business  is  consequently  being  gained  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

CHEAP  COTTON  SOCKS  IN  DEMAND  IN  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

(Canadian  Export  Pioneer.) 

The  Chinese  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  wearing  socks  much  more  than  formerly, 
and  imports  are  steadily  increasing.  Light  grade  cotton  socks  are  chiefly  in  demand. 
A  cheap  white  cotton  sock  locally  made  is  becoming  popular. 
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STOCK  ACCUMULATION  IN  CRETE. 

Merchants  in  Crete  have  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  and  are  general  1/ 
unwilling  to  place  new  orders  until  the  exchange  becomes  more  settled.  There  is 
said,  howTever,  to  be  some  demand  for  agricultural  machinery.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  says  that  sole  leather  was  imported  into  Canea,  Crete,  from  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  85,000  drachmas  during  one  month. 

ALUMINIUM  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

Although  the  aluminium  industry  is  now  well  established  in  Japan,  most  of  the 
44  manufacturers  conduct  business  on  only  a  small  scale,  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion, states  a  recent  article  in  the  World  Salesman.  The  variety  of  articles  manu- 
ii  ctured  is  comprehensive,  including  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  candlesticks,  pipes, 
cigarette  cases,  alcohol  lamps,  army  canteens,  bottles,  and  various  kinds  of  castings. 
Japan  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  and  England  for  raw  material 
in  connection  with  this  industry,  though  at  present,  in  co-operation  with  an  American 
aluminium  company,  plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Fukui 
Prefecture  which,  with  the  help  of  experienced  American  workmen,  will  later  be  able 
to  supnly  the  raw  aluminium  material  needed.  In  1918  imports  of  ingots  from  tin 
United  States  amounted  to  1,466,967  kin  (kin=l£  pounds),  valued  at  1,662,471  yen, 
and  from  England  they  reached  12,346  kin,  valued  at  13,652  yen. 

MARKET  IN  MACEDONIA  FOR  CERTAIN  GOODS. 

A  market  exists  in  Macedonia,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  France-Europe 
Orientale  for  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  olive  oil 
of  fine  quality,  preserves  and  foodstuffs,  silks,  paper,  felt  and  straw  hats,  glassware 
and  chinaware,  motors,  machinery,  and  automobiles.  Payments  are  being  made 
against  documents  in  a  Saloniki  bank.  Under  normal  conditions,  however,  credit  is 
extended  with  discount  at  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  this  practice  should  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

PECULIAR  CHINESE  PREJUDICES  REGARDING  COLOURS  MAY  AFFECT 

TRADE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Chinese  give  evidence  of  decided  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  the  use  of  colours 
in  materials,  wrappings,  and  poster  advertising.  Such  prejudices  have  been  known  to 
cause  a  Chinese  customer  to  change  his  patronage  merely  because  of  the  colouring  of 
packing  paper  used.  Though  no  definite  ru"Ie  can  be  applied  to  all  commercial  uses 
of  colour,  it  can  be  generally  said  that  gold,  yellow,  red,  bright  brown,  purple,  and 
certain  shades  of  pink  are  good  colours.  Gold  is  a  dignified  colour,  red  the  colour  of 
good  fortune.  Imperial  yellow  is  good  for  rugs,  carpets  and  curtains.  White  and 
blue  are  mourning  and  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  green,  which  is  associated  with 
misfortune.  The  designing  of  posters  and  advertising  matter  should  always  be 
handled  by  agencies  in  China  who  are  familiar  with  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the 
communities  involved. 

AMERICAN  PHONOGRAPHS  INVADE  CHINA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Trade  Commissioner  Lynn  W.  Meekins  reports  the  establishment  in  Peking  of 
an  agency  for  an  American  phonograph  company.  Of  the  initial  shipment  of  ten 
machines,  seven  have  been  sold.  The  retail  price  of  these  instruments,  which  are  of 
the  cabinet  type,  about  4£  feet  high,  is  $195  Mexican  for  customers  having  charge 
accounts  and  $175  Mexican  for  cash  payments. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

O.  a:  ::'.>  of  Canadian  Gr  im  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators.  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports, 


lf«d  6//  Interna]  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  October  S.  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 
30,509 

ating  unde 
31,954 
26,472 
35,881 
86,601 
205,854 
89,495 

at  ing  unde 
46,135 

174,777 
49,028 
108,248 
ating  unde 
985 

ating  unde 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

"  Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.  P.  11..  -..i  

Onilvio  Hour  Mills  Co  

O.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  (Growers'  Grain  Co  

Bushels. 
584,310 

\<>w  oper 
981,558 
403,981 
601,629 
273,780 
871,328 
315,032 

Now  oper 
343,348 

779,77? 
1,363,166 
315,899 

6,653 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 
98,105 
r  a  Private 
9?  1 
79 | 995 
13,496 
28,441 
140,703 
38,133 
r  a  Private 
109,103 

114,974 
35,762 
22,644 
r  a  Private 
1,067 
r  a  Private 

Bushels. 

Term  Lnal 
45,079 

1  <  i  .(,17 

24, 112 

Bushels. 
94,86? 

.1  J  IK   V  ell  W  I 

564 
1 3 , 20 
4  j  no 

8  072 
51, 268 
56,893 
Elevator 

1,134 

15,102 
19  714 

7^044 
Elevator 
422 

Elevator 

Bushels. 

_  807,786 

LlCQRSQ* 

1,082,079 
593  650 
671 \ 123 
491  006 

1,269] 153 
519,228 
License. 
499,764 

1,085,552 
1,518,784 
'547*335 
License. 

9,127 
License. 

Port  Arthur— 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

19,6/5 
Terminal 
44 

927 
58, 114 
93^500 
Terminal 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators... 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Ifooaeja^v  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

(  '.■iL'.irv  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver.  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Terminal 

6,840,456 

885,939 

705,347 

257,468 

265,377 

8,954,587 

1,343,927 

393,095 

118,435 

67,518 

23,400 

1,946,375 

10,714 
107,907 
20,693 
858 

8,517 
31,485 
43,377 
594 

181 

4,' 865 

1 , 654 
1,253 
29 
8,828 

0,554 
155 

21,066 
146,199 
69,119 
10,280 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Depot  Harbour  

Mill  land- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

140,172 

83,973 

5,046 

11,764 

5,709 

246,664 

2,100 
436,346 

None  in 

store. 

2,100 

436,546 

59,593 
49,246 

29,645 

14,479 
578,126 
149,920 

4,226,449 
'949! 217 
46,974 
18,056 

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

Port  McXicolI  

200 

None  in 
it 

store. 

f'ollinjrwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

56,894 
49,246 

5,739 

2,699 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co..  Ltd 

Toronto — 

Campbell  Elour  Mills  Co  

16,078 

7,828 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

5,145 
578,126 
149,920 

6,173 

3,161 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.... 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co  ,  Ltd. 
Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harl/our  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 
Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

3,572,099 
'949,217 
46,974 
2,629 

355,640 

291,454 

7  256 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B..  C.P.R  

St.  John.  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax.  N.S.,      "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

15,427 

None  in 

store. 

5,854,435 

396,217 

302,443 

7,256 

6,560,351 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 

Not  av 

ailable 

ni,366 
1?1,3G6 

Baltirnore,  Maryland  

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 

Total  quantity  in  stcTe  

109,050 
109,050 

Not  ope 

rating 

12,316 
12,316 

14,288,040 

1,759,224 

1,131,271 

344,006 

306,80: 

17,8.9,343 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ended  October  8,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals., 

Bushels. 

44,385 
26,767 
7, 04  \  474 
2,405,723 
1,843, 84 S 
19\837 
38,6:7 
3,57> 
1,233,25? 

Wheat- 
Special  Bin  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

44,955 
23 , 725 
3,406,815 
1,416,345 
1,316,391 
161,409 
27,011 
3,57; 
440,22? 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,04^ 
5^,054 
37,087 
32,750 
24 

No.  1  Northern  

3,583,605 
952,291 
494,705 
31,404 
11,616 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  5  "   

No.  6  "   

Other  

15,215 

780,814 

Totals  

6,840,456 

140,172 

5,854,435 

1?, 835, 033 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  "   

238,540 
285,155 
25,355 
49,575 
155,141 
132.173 

18,109 

30,338 

2,80: 

3,216 
2,395 
27, 1 1.- 

24,087 
33,440 
3,300 
14,335 
41,975 
273,030 

280,736 
351,933 
Z\, 457 
67 i 173 
193, 51 r 
435,31S 

Ex.  No.  I  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Totals  

885,93S 

83,973 

393,217 

i', 383,  ISO; 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C\\  

1,927 
305,539 
195,179 
61,493 
97,16C 
44.04C 

1,9'T 
501,%? 
195,788 

69,956 
177,731 

63,228 

No.  3  C.W  

4,049 
607 
390 

191,620 

No.  4  "   

Feed.   

8,073 
80,571 
22, 179 

Other  

Totals  

705,347 

5,043 

302, 4 13 

1,012,833 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

160, ?1C 
37, 7  ^ 
29.80C 

4,260 

104,473 
40,08? 
29,924 
7,731 
31,275 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

124 
475 

7,20: 

Other  

29,7^6 

Totals.  

257,468 

11,731 

7,203 

273,488 

1 

Rve — 

No.  1  C.W   

161,55 
76,801 

2,905 
2,091 

164,457" 
79,495 

2, .793 
5,9K 
18,433 

No.  2  " 

No.  3  "   

No  Grade  

2,793 
5,874 
18,357 

Rejected.. 

Other  

34 

7b 

Totals  

265,377 

5,703 

271.033 

Total  quantity  in  store.. 

8,954,587 

246,061 

6,560,33^ 

15, 761, .632 

New  Canadian  Industries. 

it  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors. Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
v atois.  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
0    tbei  S.  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

( h-t<>lu-r  &  19f0 — 

Pttblio  Terminal  Elevators  

Bushels. 

(>,  MU,  4oo 
1,343,927 

1  Al\   1  7o 

14U, 1 i  Z 

109,050 
5,854,435 

Bushels. 

2, 114, 131 
602,448 

in/j    a  no 

lUb,4yz 
Not  available. 
12,316 
705,916 

Bushels. 

O    AC/I  COT 

8 , 954 , 587 
1,946,375 

O  A  CS    GC  A 

246, 664 

121,366 
6,560,351 

Private        "  " 

Interior       "  "   

I*  ^    \tl'iiiiic  Se'iboard  Ports 

Public  1'  levator**  in  the  East 

Total  

1  A    OOO  (\A(\ 

14, zoo, U4U 

O     K  i  1  OAO 

t),041,oUo 

1  7    OOA    9  /I  O 

It  ,oZ9,o4<5 

October  10,  1919— 

3,633,750 
230,272 
7,850,450 

2,940,381 
186,060 
2,046,611 

6,574,131 
416,332 
9,897,061 

Interior       "  " 

Public  Elevators  in  tlie  East 

11,  <  14,4/z 

K    1  79  ACO 

o, Li  6, voZ 

1  (X    OQ7  KOA 

lo,oa/,oz4 

October  11,  1918— 

4,648,916 
685,607 
1,069,525 

2,757,479 
238,793 
1,109,543 

7,406,395 
924,400 
2,179,068 

Interior       "  " 

I  ul       Elevitors  in  the  East 

a    AfXA  f\AO 

0 , 4U4 , U4o 

a  1 oik 
4, lUo, olo 

1  n.  enn  oco 
lU,OUy,oOo 

October  12.  1917— 

4,309,093 
200,489 
3,347,295 

3,582,309 
77,404 
899,950 

7,891,402 
277,893 
4,247,245 

Interior        "  " 

Public  Flevators  in  the  East  

I  ,O0D,O< / 

a   cca  aaQ 

4, ooy, boo 

in   A  1  H    KA  A 

LZ, 410, 04U 

October  13,  1916— 

8,423,021 
326,195 
5,551,511 

3,945,129 
57,273 
8,639,119 

12,368, 150 
383,468 
14,190,630 

14,300,727 

12,641,521 

26,942,248 

October  15,  1915— 

9,850,128 
78,731 
2,993,019 

2,132,844 
4,368 
398,694 

11,982,972 
83,099 
3,391,713 

Interior       "  "   

Total  

12,921,878 

2,535,906 

15,457,784 

PRICES  FOR  IMPORTED  FLOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Uuyal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies'  have  prescribed  new  maximum  prices 
ported  flour  under  clause  6  of  the  Flour  and  Bread  (Prices)  Order,  1920,  to 
take  effeel  on  and  after  September  19,  1920,  and  until  further  notice.    The  maximum 
-ion  of  a  sale  by  wholesale  of  imported  flour  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
---.'■'■<].:  Mimds  ex  store,  net  cash  for  settlement  within  28  days  from  date  of 

or  subject  to  discount  of  Is.  per  290  pounds  for  settlement  within  7  days,  or 
->d.  per  280  pounds  within  14  days,  or  4d.  per  2-80  pounds  within  21  days.  The 
maximum  prices  for  damaged  imported  flour  sold  under  any  conditions  will  be  at  th3 
rate  of  83s.  6d.  per  280  pounds. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Pnblic  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Conntry  Elevator* 


in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  October  8,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Bush. 

4,713,747 
3,107,823 
36,604 

Bush. 

408,407 
20,000 
75,128 

Bush. 

207,666 
113,545 
13,081 

Bush. 

37,723 
39,935 
1,137 

Bush. 

106,386 
50,943 

Bush. 

Bush. 

5,473,929 
3,332,246 
125,950 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail  

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

2,271,972 
1,966,105 
120,774 

346,922 
87,441 
106,064 

107,636 
48,502 
57,170 

8,062 
2,758 

9,977 

2,744,569 
2,104,806 
285,330 

Shipments  Vessel.  . 

Rail... 

1,322 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

45,561 
56,151 

7,706 

1,358 
1,358 

15,030 
6,070 

69,655 
63,579 

Shipments  Rail  

Country  Elevators,  Western  Division. 

Not  available. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgi\n  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

455,676 
822,896 

80,013 
80,013 

69,367 
96,026 

605,056 
998,935 

Shipments  Rail  — 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

746,091 
49,779 
346,782 
168,778 

6,173 
9,852 

96,451 
2,750 
93,290 

848,715 
62,381 
440,072 
177,317 

Paii.... 

Shipments  Vessel.. 

Rail...  . 

8,539 

St.  I.wvrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

70,390 
551,555 
966,602 
8,222 

17,847 
140,066 
9,411 
57,424 

93,272 
107,247 
101,291 
6,732 

7,256 

188,765 
7! IS,  st is 
1,098,933 
72,378 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel . . 

21,629 

Rail  .. 

Sea  hoard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Receipts  Vessel. 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail... 

1,272,157 
601,:;::  I 

1,31. •5,381 
999,896 

24,020 
149,918 
!t.  Ill 

65,963 

269,736 
109,997 
194,581 
86,745 

76,623 

1,642,536 
861,249 
1,539,005 
1,248,630 

21  .629 
96,026 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

51,446 
1,028 

4,436 
17, 118 

55,882 
IS, 156 

Shipments  Vessel. 

1  144 
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Quantities  a(  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  October  8,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


W  heat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depot  Hurlxrar  Elevator . 

Hush. 

Bush. 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Bush. 
312,010 

Bush. 

422,559 
193,498 

627,376 

2,697 

M  ttilami  Elevator  Co   

i 96, 498 
126,342 

Montreal  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners Elevators  1  and  2. 
Quelle   Harbour  Commis- 

3,707 

395,805 

101,522 
2,697 

Totals  

Same  period  last  vcar  

322,840 

110.549 

3,707 

395,805 

416,229 

1,249,130 

129,953 

33,426 

322,343 

1,014 

486,736 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Wheat  

Bush. 
570,124 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

373,626 
12,000 
8,750 

Oats  

175,793 



St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Wheat  

122,448 
7,700 
97,001 
6f).  657 

8,142 
65,558 

Rye  :  

1 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  British  Engineering  Standards  Association  have  just  published  the  following 
pamphlets  which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers: — 

Lists  of  British  Standard  Roiled  Steel  Sections  for  Structural  Purposes  (Revised 

July,  1920).    Price  Is.  2d. 
Report  on  British  Standard  Forms  of  Notched  Bar  Test  Pieces.    Price  Is.  2d. 
British   Standard  Specification  for  Electrically  Heated  Cooking  Range  (two 

sizes).    Price  Is.  2d. 
British  Standard  Specification  for  Watertight  Fittings  for  Incandescent  Electric 

Lamps.    Price  Is.  2d. 
British  -Standard  Dimensions  for  Body  'Spaces  and  Frame  Ends  Chassis  for 

Private  Automobiles.    Price  Is.  2d. 
British  Standard  List  of  Rubber  Tires  for  British  Standard  Rims.    Price  Is.  2d. 
Britif     Standard  Specifications  for  Watertight  Glands  for  Electee  Gables.  Price 

Is.  2d. 

Bi itish  Standard  Specification  for  Portland  Cement  (Revised  1920).   Price  Is.  2d. 

(  .'•  of  any  of  the  above  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  British 
Engine  ring  Standards  Association,  28  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.I,  England,  at 
the  price  mentioned. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife. . 

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern. .  . 
Three  Man.  Northern. . 

Number  Four  

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Fstablished  Grade. 

No.  1  

No.  2  :  

No.  3  

Nc.  1  Goose  

No.  2  Goose  

No.  4  Special  

No.  5  Special  

No.  6  Special  

No.  1  Durum  

No.  2  Durum  

No.  3  Durum  


Total  Spring  Wheat. 


/Cars 
\Eush 


Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.W  

Two  A.R.W  

Three  A.R.W  

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  White  Winter  

Three  White  Winter. . 

Four  White  Winter  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  M  bed  Winter.  . 
Three  Mixed  Winter. . 
Four  White  Winter. . . 

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Smutty  White  Winter 


Total  Winter  Wheat. 
Total  Wheat  


(Cars 
\Bush 


/Cars 
\Bush 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Wesl  ra 
Number  Two  Canadian  Western  . . 
Number  Three  ( !anadian  Wes1 

Extra  Number  One  I  ced  

Number  One  Feed   

Number  Two  Feed  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

( 'ondemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Spcltz  


Total  ( fat! 


/  ( Jars 
Bush 


Month  of 
September, 
1920. 


5G 


7,336 
4,319 
2,816 
583 
97 
12 
2 

15 

81 

841 


13,246 
19,901,350 


:3. 


16,2G.! 
19,924,625 


0-J} 

1.8  48,  U()l 


•  •  46 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg"  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods—  Confaiued. 


Barley— 

Number  Two  ( \\V  

\  uiuU-r  Three  Kxtra  I  *.\\ 

N timber  Three  ( '.\\  

Number  Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

(  ondemned  

Smutty  

Feed  


Total  Burlev 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.W 

Number  2  C.W... 
Number  3  C.W.. . 

Rejected  

No  G  rade .   

( 'ondemned  


Cars 
Bush 


md; 


Total  Flaxseed. 


/Cars 
\Bush 


Rye 


Number  1  C.W. 
Number  2  C.W. 

Rejected  

No  Crade  

Feed  

Condemned  


Corn 


screenings. 


Buckwheat. 


Grain — 
Wheat. 


Ri  ca  pitulation. 


/Cars 
\Bush 

/C  ars 
\Bush 

./Cars 
[Bush 

.  /Cars 
\Bush 


Oats  

Barley  

Flaxseed  

Rye  

Screenings. 

Corn  

Buck  wheat. 


/Cars  . 
\  Bush. 
/Cars  . 
iBush. 
fCars  . 

Bush. 

Cars  . 

Bush. 
I  Cars  . 
I  Bush. 
I  Cars  . 
LBush. 
I  Cars  . 

Bush. 
I  Cars  . 

Bush. 


Total  grain. 


fCars 
iBush . 


MonMi  of 
September, 
1920. 


7 

494 
220 
10.? 
58 
1 


74 


957 
291,950 


1 23 
15 
5 
5 


Month  of 
September, 
1919. 


148 
148,000 


206 
162 
36 
5 


409 
470,350 


23 

23.000 


16,265 
924,625 
948 
848,600 
957 
291,950 
148 
148,000 
409 
470,350 
23 
23,000 


18,750 
23,706,525 


2 

471 

295 
89 
105 


185 


1,147 
1,548,450 


80 


87 

87,000 


255 
103 
24 


426,800 


61 

61,000 


17,514 
21,892,500 
1,740 
3,654,000 
1,147 
1,548,450 
87 

87,000 
388 
426,800 
61 

61,000 


20,937 
27,669,750 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
September, 
1920. 


Month  of 
September, 
1919. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  other  points  

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  Decrease  


11,595 
5,502 
101 
1,552 


18,750 


+Increase. 
—  Decrease. 


+  717 

-  1 , 598 

29 

-  1,277 


2,187 


Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators  during  the  month  of  September, 
1920  and  1919. 


Receipts. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

September,  1920  

12,642,164 

816,335 

September,  1919 

16,013,726 

1,818,832 

Barley 


Bush. 
1,041,570 
1,023,840 


Flax. 


Bush. 
111,147 
31,028 


Rye. 


Bush. 

315,071 

219,190 


Corn. 


Bush. 
99,914 


Total. 


Bush. 
15,026,201 
19,106,616 


M  ixcd 
Grain. 


Lbs. 
1,721,828 
2,477,421 


Shipment  \s. 


Sept.,  1920. 


/Lake 
I  Rail. 


Sept.,  1919. .  ./Lake. 

Kail. 


7,761,328 
173,447 

12,124,172 
267,513 


17,857 
187,206 

1,308,751 
556,799 


306,820 
209,330 


536,332 
IM,  I!).", 


1  I:.. D7I 
29,160 


24,318 


113,233 
4,293 

66,131 
5,589 


:57.55:: 


8,344,309 

lil().!)S(l 

14,035,386 
1,038,414 


509,490 

874,008 
I.  L'lM,  2!  »2 


\ 


1 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

[Dominion. 

I,  Syndicate  lienoral  de>  Mcdeeins  des  Kaux  M  morales  Nature-lies  du  Canada, 
Li  mi  tee.  [noorporators :  Pacifique  ( iawtliior.  Hector  Sanche,  George  Raoul  Talbot, 
Koch  Despaties  ami  Stephen  Langevin,  physicians,  all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $150,000, 
divided  into  t».t»oo  shares  of  $l\">  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Bertel-Harahman  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Ernest  Macaulay  Dillon 
and  Raj  Thrpnley  Birks,  esquires;  Lthel  Louise  Helen  Scott,  accountant,  and  others — 
[  ponto.  Capital  $160,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each..  Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto. 

All  British  Submarine  Signalling,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Alfred  Passmore 
.  expiire:  and  (ii..r.^e  Knller,  surveyor,  of  the  Borough  of  Ilolborn,  England; 
M  ppis,  of  Chiswick  Park,  England,  engineer;  Philip  Sayers,  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  England,  accountant;  and  Harry  John  Grosse,  of  the  Borough  of  St. 
Pancras,  England,  aforesaid,  clerk.  Capital  £80,000,  divided  into  320,000  shares  of 
."•s.  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

(iardeiilawn.  Limited.  Incorporators:  Reginald  George  Austin,  manager, 
Lambert,  Quebec;  Joseph  Knox,  accountant,  Lachine,  Quebec,  and  others.  Capital 
>•"  1,000,  divided  into  ~>0O  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

J,  &  G.  Black,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  James  Cuthbertson,  manufac- 
.  n-ge  Adrian  Cuthbertson,  manager;  Annie  Armour  Cuthbertson,  married 
woman,  and  Mary  Agnes  Smith,  spinster — all  of  Westmount,  Que.,  and  others. 
(  apital  $75,000,  divided  into  750  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business,  Thurso, 
Quebec. 

The  Smoot  Service  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  S  teller  Lovell 
d  Char]  -  Delamere  Ma  gee,  accountants;  William  Bain,  bookkeeper,  and  others — 
[  Capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  consist  of  two  thousand  preference 

-hares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  six  thousand  shares  of  no  nominal  or  par 
value,  provided  that  the  said  company  shall  carry  on  its  business  with  a  capital  of  two 
■  1  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($230,000).   Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

La  Salle  Lead  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Edouard  Joseph  Bensette, 
manufacturer;  Evelyn  Jacque  Bensette,  married  woman;  Albert  Laurent  Bensette, 
i  gent,  and  Victor  Bensette,  gentleman,  and  others — all  of  Windsor.  Capital  $40,000, 
divided  into  400  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Windsor. 

Overseas  Export  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Louis  Philippe 
Crepeau,  K.C.,  Maurice  Dugas  and  Benjamin  Robinson,  advocates;  and  others — all 
of  Montreal.  Capital  $100?00O,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Gay  Stores,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Arthur  Findlay  Armstrong,  book- 
keeper: John  Edward  Grivell,  Ella  Mary  Jackson,  Bessie  Moore  Rogers,  and  Llanna 
Grace  MeKeil,  -unographers — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  20,000 
shares  of  $10  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal,  Que. 

Underwriters  Laboratories  of  Canada.  Incorporators:  William  Henry  Merill, 
ei  gineer;  and  Darrell  Sully  Boyd,  lawyer,  of  Chicago;  George  David  Kelly  and  Leo 
Andrew  Kelly,  barristers-at-law,  and  others — all  of  Ottawa.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Montreal.  1 

Merchants  Association  of  Montreal.  Incorporators  :  Edwin  Ernest  Wallace,  mer- 
:  L  Stuart  Mitchell,  manufacturer;  Patrick  Henry  Bartley,  treasurer;  Paul 
Ernest  Joubert,  manager;  Edward  Quinn  and  William  Cook,  superintendent — all  of 
Montreal.  : 

r    !    -  <"ompany,  Limited.     Incorporators:   WilL'am    Kenneth  McKeown, 
•ate  and  K.C.;   Lorne  Clayton  Herdman,  sto"k  broker;   George  Edward  Chart, 
I         and    >thers — all  of  Montreal.    Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares 

of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 
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Ira  Sessenwein,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Peter  Bercovitch,  advocate  and  K.C.; 
Ernest  Lafontaine  and  Adolph  Gardner,  advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal. 
Capital  $30,000,  divided  into  300  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Montreal. 

Hamilton-Bothwell  Oil  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Aden  Arenzo  Hurst, 
signal  supervisor;  Samuel  Benjamin  Fuller,  insurance  broker;  Frederick  Albert 
Robertson,  salesman;  and  John  George  ISTiederer,  factory  superintendent — all  of 
Hamilton;  and  Albert  Edward  Miller,  capitalist,  of  Bothwell,  Ontario.  Capital 
$300,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of  $1  each.  Chief  place  of  business,  Bothwell, 
Ontario. 

British  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Incorporators  :  William  Langley  Bond, 
K.C.;  Lucien  Beauregard,  advocate;  and  others.  Capital  $10,000,  divided  into  100 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Johnson  Bros.  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  John  Ellsworth  Johnson  and 
David  Orr  Johnson,  contractors,  of  Toronto;  John  Nelson  Fairbank,  accountant;  and 
Fred.  Shultz,  contractor,  of  Brantford;  and  Martin  Leo  McLean,  of  Simcoe,  contractor. 
Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Brantford. 

P.  N.  Gray  &  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Edward  Spice,  William  Howard 
August,  John  Campbell  Broadfoot,  William  Brock  Henry  and  Horace  Victor  Hudson, 
solicitors— all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $10  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Ontario. 

Motor  Sundries  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Russell  Pierce  Locke, 
Grant  Cooper  and  Howard  Addison  Hall,  barristers-at-law;  and  others1 — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Burroughs  Machines,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Sydney  Ellis  Wedd,  Roy  Beverley 
Whitehead,  and  Bruce  Victor  McCrimmon,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Lincoln  Basket  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Henry  Herbert  Collier  and 
James  Grant  Schiller,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  St.  Catharines.  Capital  $40,000, 
divided  into  400  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  St.  Catharines. 

The  Rumpel  Felt  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Oscar  Rumpel  and  Walter 
George  Rumpel,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  Kitchener.  Capital  $300,000, 
divided  into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Kitchener. 

PAPER-MAKING  IN  CEYLON. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  establishment  and  development  of  industries  in  Ceylon  is  now  receiving  much 
attention  in  official  circles,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  proposed  hydro-electric 
power  scheme,  which,  it  is  realized  on  all  hands,  if  dependent  entirely  on  the  present 
demand  for  power  is  unlikely  to  be  a  paying  concern  for  a  number  of  years.  So 
Colombo  is  bound  to  be  industrialized  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  near  future. 
One  of  the  pioneer  enterprises,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  paper-making.  Some  of  the  leading 
commercial  people  of  Colombo  are  now  engaged  in  formulating  a  scheme  to  start  0 
paper  mill  at  Colombo.  A  paper  mill  will  soon  be  started  at  Moratuwa,  14  miles  from 
Colombo,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Japan-trained  Ceylonese  paper  expert,  The  mill 
will  be  financed  by  native  capitalists. 

Japanese  competition  is  driving  out  English  paper  in  India  and  Ceylon  steadily, 
so  that  the  development  of  manufacture  in  those  countries  is  mi  Imperial  ;in<l  economi 
need.    Raw  material  is  available  in  quantity  in  Ceylon.    The  annual  paper  demand 
of  the  island  may  safely  be  assessed  at  Rs.  300,000.    A  local  paper  industry  with 
reasonable  aid  from  the  Government  should  prove  a  success. 
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FOREIGN    EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  13. 

The  Foreign  Kxchange  Department  of  the  Hank  of  Montreal  has1  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  tho  week  ending  October  13.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  ft  are  also  given 
for  thr  Bake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lira 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland   Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan   .  .Yen 

India  p,. 

United    States  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei. 


Parity. 


00 


$4-86 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.2i68 
.268 
.268 
.498 
.342 

1 . 00 
.965 
.546 
.193 


Week  ending    Week  ending 

October  6, 
1920. 


3.81 
.073 
.042 
.339 
.077 
.160 
.174 
.173 
.017 
.112 
.153 
.218 
.153 
.556 
.376 
1.09 
1.31 
.192 
.021 


October  1! 
1920. 

3.85 
.072 
.043 
.340 
.076 
.159 
.160 
.176 
.016 
.109 
.152 
.217 
.154 
.563 
.381 

1.10 

1.08 
.198 
.021 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  thi:  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax1,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Wlnntpeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B  1  .  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  Londn,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers''  Association. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. 

2087.  Flour. — A  London  firm  wish  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  first-class  Canadian 
flour  mill  for  Greece  and  the  Near  East  (Turkey,  Bulgaria,  etc.),  in  which  they  have 
their  own  houses.  .  $ 

38.  Tinned  provisions,  agricultural  implements,  and  general  merchandise. — 

Established  British  firm  of  African  importers,  with  their  own  organization  in  East 
Africa,  West  Africa,  and  Kenya  Colony,  wish  to  be  approached  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturer- who  would  consider  these  markets.  The  above  noted  lines  would  be  par- 
ticularly welcome,  but  they  will  entertain  offers  from  any  Canadian  manufacturer. 

References. 
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2089.  Surgical  instruments  and  appliances— A  Cape  Town  firm  make  request 
for  correspondence,  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  firms  prepared  for 
export  in  surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  nursing  requisites,  artificial  limbs, 
and  veterinary  instruments. 

2090.  Iron  stampings. — British  electrical  manufacturer,  now  in  Canada,  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  product:  Soft 
charcoaled  iron  stampings,  suitable  for  dynamo  electric  machinery,  having  low 
hysterisis  loss,  up  to  diameters  30'  inches,  and  notched,  insulated  on  one  side,  in  quan- 
tities of  300  tons  per  annum. 

2091.  Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash. — A  Buenos  Aires  importer  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  quotations  on  caustic  soda,  76-78  per  cent,  packed  in  drums,  and  soda  ash, 
light,  58  per  cent,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags.  Quotations  f.o.b.  vessel;  payment  cash 
in  Canada  against  delivery  of  shipping  documents. 

2092.  Arsenic. — A  Buenos  Aires  importer  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  manufacturers  of  arsenic,  white,  powdered,  99  per  cent  arsenic,  packed  in  kegs 
or  barrels.  Could  also  dispose  of  fair-sized  quantities  of  95-97  per  cent  white, 
powdered  arsenic.  The  latter  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sheep  dip.  Quotations 
f.o.b.  vessel  should  be  supplied  at  first  writing.  Payment,  cash  in  Canada  against 
delivery  of  shipping  documents. 

2093.  Building  materials. — Property  converting  specialist  in  Edinburgh  is 
desirous  of  being  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  building  materials 
who  would  consider  the  British  or  continental  markets. 

2094.  Lacrosse  sticks. — An  important  London  departmental  store  wish  to  pur- 
chase lacrosse  sticks,  and  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

2095.  Meat  bags. — A  Buenos  Aires  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on 
stockinette  meat  bags.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  vessel  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  complete  data  as  to  packing,  number  of  bags  in  a  bale,  cubic  contents  of  a  bale, 
etc.  Payment,  cash  in  Canada  against  delivery  of  shipping  documents.  A  sample 
bag  can  be  inspected  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

2096.  General  manufactures. — A  new  firm  of  general  commission  agents  in  Kio 
de  Janeiro  wish  to  make  connections  with  manufacturing  and  exporting  firms  in 
Canada.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  motor  cars,  trucks,  chinaware,  chemical 
products,  drugs,  paints  and  varnishes,  machinery  in  general,  and  carpenters'  tools. 

2097.  Agencies. — Canadian  ex-officer,  who  is  organizing  an  agency  firm  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  seeking  repre- 
sentation in  South  Africa  for  any  line  except  machinery. 

2098.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  representation  in  South  Africa  of  firms  manufacturing  for  export,  auto  accessories 
and  electrical  fixtures. 

The  following  trade  inquiries  are  repeated: — 

985.  Plywood  boxes. — Inquiry  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  firm  in  Shanghai  who  are 
agents  for  numerous  interests  in  Java  and  the  Malay  States  for  50,000  plywood  boxes 
for  the  shipping  of  tea  and  rubber  (for  details  see  article  in  this  issue  of  Weekly 
Bulletin  850). 

Writing  with  reference  to  this  inquiry,  Mr.  J.  W.  "Ross,  Canadian  (iovernment 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  wrote: — 

A  very  large  demand  exists  in  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Ceylon  and 
India  for  boxes  in  which  to  ship  away  the  various  export  products  of  those  countries, 
principally  tea  and  rubber. 

These  boxes  of  which  the  accompanying  photograph  is  an  accurate  illustration, 
are  made  of  laminated  or  plywood  (3-ply),  the  size  is  19-inch  by  19- inch  by  24-inch, 
and  thus  measure  5  cubic  feel,  and  are  made  to  contain  200  pounds  of  sheet  rubber, 
or  160  pounds  of  crepe  rubber. 
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Such  boxes  are  now  being  made  locally  in  Java,  and  are  furnished  complete  with 
sheet  in»n  corners,  as  Been  loosely  placed  upon  the  corners  of  the  box  in  the  photo- 
graph. Their  cos1  is  guildeSre  8«25  each,  or  about  $1.25  United  States  currency.  I 
iia\o  _'  eived  an  inquiry  from  one  linn  for  50,000  of  these1  boxes,  but  the  demand 
from  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay  States,  .lava  and  Sumatra  will  greatly 
exceed  this  Dumber;  it  is  estimated  that  4,000,000  of  these  cases  will  be  required  in 
1!>_>'>  in  whieh  to  ship  the  season's  output. 


The  employment  of  laminated  or  plywood  for  packing  cases  for  the  shipment  of 
certain  products  is  yearly  becoming  greater,  for  it  possesses  certain  advantages  over 

'■ommon  type  of  packing  cases.  Cases  made  of  plywood  are  light  in  weight, 
and  are  less  rigid,  as  well  as  being  very  nearly  waterproof.  Such  cases  are  par- 
tieularly  well  adapted  for  the  shipment  of  tea,  for  which  purpose  many  millions  are 
annually  required  in  India,  Ceylon,  Java  and  China.  They  are  also  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  shipment  of  raw  silk  and  numerous  other  products  of  Eastern 
countries. 

Laminated  wood  for  box  shook 9  was  largely  produced  in  Russia  before  the  war, 
and  is  now  being  manufactured  in  Finland  and  Norway  and  Sweden.  Two  large 
and  important  companies  in  London  are  at  present  supplying  much  of  the  demands 
of  India  and  Ceylon  for  tea  boxes  made  of  plywood.  Japan  is  also  an  important 
producer,  and  furnishes  China  with  large  numbers  of  such  boxes  for  the  shipment  of 
tea.  This  is  an  industry  in  which  Canada  should  be  in  a  position  to  compete;  the 
above  figures  show  the  great  volume  to  which  this  business  has  attained  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  has  been  reached  within  a  comparatively  short  time;  the  future 
possibilities  of  this  trade  are  really  very  great. 
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832.  Veneer  chests  for  shipping  rubber  and  tea. — Ten  thousand  (10,000)  veneer 
rubber  and  /  or  tea  chests,  of  good  quality  well  finished  3-ply  boards,  the  layers  of  which 
must  be  properly  stuck  together,  size  of  chests  when  fitted  up  to  be  19x19x24  inches 
complete  with  battens  for  top  and  bottom  with  bevelled  ends  as  per  sketch  attached 


PLAIN  5TRAICHT   V  CUT  PIECE 

Fog  Tops  and  Bottom's. 


waved  Piece.  Fog  tops,  Bottoms 
or  5 wes,   with  /npentatic/ss 
For  Rivets  {Hot  holes) 


CrtFST  MTH  3  ATT  ENS  AND 
jS/DE  P/ECES    IN  &L.ACE . 


Hook: 


STIZAtGHT  S/DE 
P/ETCB  IV/TH 

/NOENTA  TtoNS 

FoG  FZlVETS 

(not  A/oles) 


3 


END 


3ATTEN. 


SECT/ON 


SHow/tvG    Top  a  no  Oott-om 

&/ECES. 


and  with  the  following:  Metal  pieces  of  good  tinplate,  not  zinc,  which  is  too  soft. 
Four  upright  pieces  which  must  be  long  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  top  and  bottom 
pieces.  Eight  top  and  bottom  pieces.  If  these  are  of  straight  metal  they  must  have 
a  V  cut  on  the  top  side  so  that  they  will  make  proper  corners.  If  waved  metal 
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is  used  for  all  upright  And  top  and  bottom  pieces,  we  do  not  want  the  kind  with  the 
R  part  widening  into  the  broad  part,  as  this  is  too  weak,  but  the  continuous  wave 
pattern.  With  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  V  out  in  corner  pieces  as  the  straight 
metal  is  sufficiently  strong.  Rivets.  88  split  rivets  sufficiently  long  to  turn  back 
projvrly  and  make  a  good  fastening.  Xails.  (HI  by  fj  nails,  48  by  nails,  16  shooks. 
il  :.  All  these  accessories  should  be  done  up  in  little  bundles,  cased  and  marked 
-.  parately.  Packing.  We  suggest  thai  the  shooks  be  put  in  veneer  wood  rough  cases. 
Note.  If  possible  please  include  c.i.f.  charges  to  Singapore,  and  also  Belawan,  Deli. 
Failing  this  we  shall  require  shipping  specifications,  weights,  measurements,  etc.,  to 
enable  us  to  calculate  a  c.i.f.  price. 


RETURNED  SOLDIERS  SEEKING  OVERSEAS  AGENCIES. 

1  8.  R.S.    Ex-officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  now  repatriated  and  established  as 
ad  exporter  in  Toronto,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
i  ; .:■<  considering  the  Indian  market.    Served  in  the  Indian  theatre  for  three  years, 
the  opportunity  for  studying  Indian  industry  after  the  armistice. 
R.S.— -Representation  in  Central  and  South  America:  Captain  in  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Forces,  four  years'  active  service  overseas,  wishes  to  secure  representa- 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  open  commercial  relations  in 
Centra]  and  South  America.    At  present  connected  with  large  American  export  firm, 
l;     ntly  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America,  where  prospects  looked 
good  for  Canadian  goods.    Spent  several  years  in  this  territory  previous  to  going 
Speaks  English,  Spanish  and  French.    Best  references  furnished. 

70.  R.S. — Ex-officer  of  the  Tank  Corps,  who  had  special  opportunities  during 
ar  for  making  connections  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain,  is  return- 
ing overseas  about  the  middle  of  September  to  continue  post-graduate  work  in  indus- 
tri  .  r  search  at  the  University  of  London.  He  will  consider  offers  from  firms  desiring 
r<  presentation  in  Great  Britain,  or  will  undertake  any  special  transactions  requiring 
a  British  representative.  Has  adequate  facilities  for  introductions  to  all  British  trade 
circles. 

71.  R.S. — An  English  business  man,  30  years  of  age,  who  was  living  in  Brazil 
when  war  broke  out,  came  to  Canada  and  enlisted  for  service  overseas.  Since  being 
discharged  he  has  been  employed  in  Canadian  business  houses.    He  now  proposes  to 

i     Brazil  and  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  export  to  Brazil.    Although  horn  in  England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in 
!  and  can  speak  and  write  Portuguese,  as  well  a^  Spanish.    He  will  return  to 
Braz:]  of  the  West  Indies,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  agencies  for  the  West 

veil  as  Brazil.  He  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  is  prepared  to  handle  drygoods,  flour,  feedstuffs,  shelf  hardware,  steel  goods, 
I  I    ds,  patent  medicines,  toilet  goods,  dried  cod  and  other  fish. 

72.  R.S. — A  young  Canadian  who  served  as  Chinese  interpreter  in  France  during 
the  war  would  like  to  arrange  with  a  Canadian  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  send  him  to 
China  where  he  had  five  years'  experience  previous  to  the  war.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  missions  in  China  for  five  years  in  a  business  capacity, 
having  had  business  experience  in  Canada  previous  to  going  to  China.  He  has 
travelled  2,000  miles  into  the  interior  of  China  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Chinese 
conditions.    Good  references  can  be  furnished. 

73.  R.S. — A  returned  soldier,  30  years  of  age,  at  present  holding  a  responsible 
Government  position,  desires  Canadian  agencies  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  a  good 
connection  and  has  had  considerable  commercial  and  selling  experience.  He  will 
locate  in  Manch ester. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  26;  Empress  of  France, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  3;  Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  10;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  22. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  23;  Dominion,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  23;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  26;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about 
October  30;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  6. 

To  London. — Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  October  20;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  27  (via  Halifax) ;  Corsican, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  29;  Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  30;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  5;  Venasia, 
Cunard  Line,  about  Xovember  7;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Xovember  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  October  21;  Pretorian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  22;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Govrnment  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about 
October  30;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
Xovember  6;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  Xovember  6. 

To  Xewcastle-on-Tyne. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  21. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  13. 

To  Avonmouth  and  S  wan  sea. — Bothwell,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  26. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  October  26; 
Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Xovember  7. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Civilian,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  21; 
Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  30;  Manclbcster  Brigade, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  7;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about 
Xovember  14. 

To  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  about  October  21;  Cairnvalona.  Thomson 
Line,  about  October  24. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Xovember  8. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  22;  Ramore  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  Xovember  8;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Xovember  15. 

To  Hull. — Rossana,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  26;  Mendip  Range,  Man- 
chester Liners,  about  Xovember  2;  Maplemore,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  10. 

To  Antwerp. — Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  27;  Scandinavian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  13. 

To  Rotterdam. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  22;  Dunaff  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  October  22;  Dunaff  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  Havre.— Corsican.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  29;  Scotian.  C.P.O.S.  Lino, 
about  Xovember  5. 


*These  sailinas  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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ro  St.  John's,  Nfld.  Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  October  BO;  Corunna,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  about  October  23. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
M<  rehant  Marine,  Ltd.,  aboul  October  20;  Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  3. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  November  10. 

ro  AUSTRALASIAS  Pokts  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland',  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
Trevelgan,  NVw  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  October  20;  Karanga, 
N.  w  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  3;  Tremeadow,  New  Zealand  Ship- 
ping ('<».,  about  November  la. 

To  MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AmES  and  Rosario. — Ilyacinthus,  Houston  Lines,  about 
11       er  90;  a  Bteamer,  Houston  Lines,  about  November  15. 

To  Rio  m:  Jankiho,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  20. 

To  SANTIAGO  DE  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Sower,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  23;  Canadian  Adventurer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  3. 

To  lnwa  \\n  Far  Eastern  Ports. — JIalesius,  Houston  Lines,  about  October  20; 
M(  Ibourne,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  October  25. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
AND  SOERABAYA. — Boyne,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British 
[ndia  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about  October  30. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecio,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  29. 

To  LONDON. — Kanawha,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  20;  Wyncote,  Fur- 
ness, Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  25;  Norfolk  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  abour 
November  1. 

To    Manchester. — Manchester    Corporation,    Furness,    Withy    &    Co.,  about 
( October  10;  Manchester  Importer,  Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  27. 
To  Liverpool. — Tamaqua,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  27. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  October  23. 
To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Pro-Patria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  October  20  and 
November  3. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  17. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  about  November  11. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Orator,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  October  (via  Victoria). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  21;  Empress  of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 

November  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — -Mont eagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  December  16. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any- 
one in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1901,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-1G. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trad*  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  prlc«  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
raprasantatlvei  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B  S  Wclili,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
A      s.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
1  10  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
(/•  (  n.s.  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Bhmesl  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro :  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

l  :  II.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J,  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barr6,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,  Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  10.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Huilding,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissi:  oner,  Westminister  Hotusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L».  D.  "Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bucharest.  Cable 
Address,  Care  Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North     John     street,     Liverpool.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
Colombia*  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

f      ri  Peru: 

Quuo,  British  Consul  General.  Lima'  Britlsh  Vice-Consul. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
Egypt*  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General, 
r- ranee:  ,  „         ,  Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General.  _ 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  bweden : 
.    ,.  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

India:  Q   .      .  . 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  owiizeriancl . 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  orfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  or  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Copyright  Act. 

Oultn  Act. 

Electric  Li;;  lit  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Act. 
Gold   h ii (1   Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  nnil  Snle  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Animal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Animal  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Animal  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  HL  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    IT.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  DX  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ELECTRICAL 

EQUIPMENT. 

Government  of  Victoria,  Australia,  Will  Spend  Approximately  $15,000,000  on  Lina 
to  Carry  Power  from  Brown  Coal  Fields  to  Melbourne. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  September  20,  1920. — The  Government  of  Victoria,  having 
decided  to  develop  the  brown  coal  resources  of  the  State,  created  a  commission  entitled 
the  Electricity  Commissioners  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  coal 
deposits  for  the  production  of  electricity  for  distribution  throughout  the  State.  Inci- 
dentally, the  brown  coal  resources  will  be  developed  with  a  further  object  of  supplying 
fuel  for  all  purposes,  a  part  of  which  development  will  be  the  installation  of  a 
briquetting  factory. 

Boring  operations  conducted,  some  time  ago,  by  the  State  mines  department 
demonstrated  the  existence  at  Morwell — some  80  to  90  miles  from  Melbourne — of  over 
70  square  miles  of  brown  coal  area,  in  which  the  enormous  deposits  exceed,  in  some 
instances,  200  feet  in  thickness,  with  overburden  ranging  from  20  to  100  feet. 

Tenders  for  the  necessary  plant,  of  which  particulars  are  given  in  subsequent 
paragraphs,  close  at  Melbourne  on  February  24,  1921,  hence  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance that  Canadian  manufacturers  should,  at  the  earliest  moment,  make  themselves 
au  fait  with  the  specifications  in  order  to  prepare  their  estimates  and  submit  their 
tenders  in  time  to  reach  Australia  before  the  due  date. 

COST  OF  ELECTRICAL  GENERATING  PLANT  AND  INSTALLATION. 

While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  even  experts — under  present  conditions — to 
closely  approximate  the  cost  of  the  generating  and  transmission  plant  (the  bulk  of 
which  will  be  imported),  together  with  the  outlay  in  the  installation,  yet  it  is  generally 
assumed  that,  for  the  development  outlined  in  the  elaborate  specifications  and  drawings, 
the  total  expenditure  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000,000. 

PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Morwell  electric  power  scheme  comprises  the  erection  of  a  plant  on  the  brown 
coal  field  capable  of  an  output  of  50,000  kws.  in  the  first  stage,  and  later  of  being 
developed  up  to  a  maximum  of  150,000  kws. 

The  power  will  be  conveyed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Melbourne — a  distance  of 
about  90  miles — by  means  of  a  transmission  line  consisting,  in  the  first  stage,  of  one 
line  of  towers  with  two  3-phase  circuits  each  having  a  capacity  of  25,000  kws. 

Alternative  tenders  are  being  invited  for  the  conductors  of  copper  and  aluminium, 
and  a  decision  as  to  which  metal  is  to  be  used  will  be  arrived  at  after  a  careful  <\\u\\ 
of  the  relative  costs  of  installation. 
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The  voltage  to  be  employed  ;il  the  generating  end  of  the  transmission  line  will 
be  182,         ">0  cycles,  tins  lu  in-  reduced  to  I -20,0m  V.  at  the  receiving-  end  under 

c  mstant  voltage  conditions. 

nil    MELBOURNE  TERMINAL  STATION. 

The  first  terminal  station  to  be  proceeded  with  will  be  that  of  Newport,  near 
Melbourne,  where  the  power  will  he  reduced  in  voltage  to  22,000.  In  this  station  will 
he  installed  the  two  synchronous  condensers,  each  of  15,000  kva.  for  power  factor 
correction,  and  also  a  12,000  kw.  frequency  changer  to  connect  the  Morwell  scheme  to 
the  recently  completed  Newport  power  house,  25  cycles  being  operated  by  the  Railway 
Dei  artmenl  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  Melbourne  suburban  railways. 
From  the  terminal  station  a  number  of  22,000  V.  feeders  will  radiate  to  various  points 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  where  sub-stations  will  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
forming  the  voltage  down  to  6,600,  at  which  voltage  the  several  retail  undertakers  will 
take  their  supplies  to  be  distributed  to  their  numerous  customers. 

In  regard  to  the  terminal  station,  it  is  desired  that  a  special  effort  should  be 
infractors  to  deliver  the  frequency  changer  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  1922,  so  thai  a  25-cycle  supply  from  the  Newport  power  house  can  be  converted 
to  50  cycles,  and  distributed  to  consumers  in  the  metropolitan  area  before  the  supply 
from  Morwell  at  50  cycles  can  be  made  available.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  industrial 
community  require  thai  these  steps  be  taken  to  make  available  what  might  be  termed 
"an  interim  supply"  by  about  the  date  indicated. 

TURBO-GENERATORS,   SWITCHGEAR,  ETC. 

I  :  rence  to  the  elaborate  tender  forms,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  specification 

-    or  three  26,000  kw.  turbo-generators  with  surface  condensing  plants,  and  a 
600  kw.  house  turbo-alternator  for  starting  up  purposes. 

[cations  will  he  shortly  issued  for  the  boiler  installation  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  intended  to  burn  the  coal  in  its  raw  state  in  the  boiler  furnaces.  This 
contains  about  40  to  50  per  cent  moisture;  consequently  the  furnaces  have  to  be 
d  -  _:j  to  burn  this  class  of  fuel  with  economy.    Owing  to  the  estimated 
roduction,  namely,  2s.  3d.  (55  cents)  per  ton,  it  will  not  be  economically 
dry  the  fuel  or  to  utilize  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  proposed, 
g  water  will  he  available  as  the  power  house  will  be  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Latrobe  river. 

The  near  at  the  power  house  has  been  designed  for  outdoor  use.    Not  only 

-  thia  apply  to  the  132,000  V.  switches,  but  to  the  switches  for  turbo-generators 
and  auxiliary  services. 

The  specifications  provide  for  the  contractor  supplying  and  erecting  all  the 

-  • ;  switchgear,  control  panels,  control  wiring,  instruments  and  steelwork;  also 
all  transformers. 

BOILERS  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEEL  WORK. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  specifications  for  the  boilers  required  (as  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph)  will  be  available  about  December,  1920,  and  a  month  or 
ter  the  specifications  of  the  >teel  work  required  for  the  various  buildings  will 
"be  available.    These  particulars  will  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  the  first  mail  following  their  issue. 

DATA  RELATIVE   TO  TENDERS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 

A-  briefly  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a  number  of  copies  of  the  tender 

-  and  specifications  for  the  plant  and  equipment  required  by  the  Electricity 
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Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  the  largest  electrical  power  development  in  Australia,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,, 
for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  (refer  to  file  26137). 

For  the  convenience  of  manufacturers,  copies  of  the  various  specifications  may 
also  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal. 

Tenders  are  called  for  on  the  basis  of  free  on  board  steamer  at  port  of  shipment 
but  each  tenderer  is  requested  to  state  percentage  figures  at  which  he  will  undertake 
the  delivery  of  the  plant  ex  ship  at  Melbourne. 

Progress  payments  will  be  allowed  in  the  cases  of  turbo-alternators  and  rotatinc; 
machinery  for  the  terminal  station.  All  other  payments  will  be  made  at  port  of 
shipment.    Customs  duties  will  be  paid  by  the  Electricity  Commissioner-. 

For  Contracts  32,  33  and  41  tenderers  are  asked  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the 
apparatus  on  the  site,  but  the  Commissioners  will  provide  all  the  necessary  unskilled 
labour. 

Tenders,  on  prescribed  forms — in  each  case  in  conformity  with  the  specifications — 
close  at  Melbourne  on  February  24,  1921,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Electricity  Commissioners,  State  of  Victoria,  673  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 


RESUME  OF   ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MELBOURNE. 

The  particulars  of  the  specifications  are  briefly  outlined  as  follows : — 

Specification  No.  32. 

Three  25,000  kw.  turbo-alternator  sets  complete  with  condensing  plant, 
pumps  and  all  necessary  accessories. 

Generators  to  be  wound  for  11,000  V.  3-phase  50  cycle,  1,500  r.p.m. 

As  an  alternative  12,500  kw.  sets  will  be  considered  at  3,000  r.p.m. 

In  the  same  specification  one  600  kw.  4001  V.  3-phase  50  cycle,  3,000  r.p.m. 
turbo-alternator  is  called  for. 

Specification  No.  83. 

Transformers  and  switchgear  for  controlling  the  above  generators  and  also 
two  high  tension  lines.  The  transformers  are  to  be  of  the  single  phase,  water- 
cooled  outdoor  type,  9260  kva.,  each  stepping  up  the  voltage  from  11,000  to 
132,000,  connected  delta-star  neutral  permanently  earthed,  all  the  switchgear 
to  be  of  the  outdoor  type  and  the  necessary  control  panels,  conduits,  control 
cable  and  galvanized  steel  work  as  called  for  in  this  specification. 

Specification  No.  8k. 

Seven  hundred  miles  of  37/14  S.W.G.  wire  (area  0-1S2  sq.  in.). 

Specification  No.  85. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  Suspension  and  100  Strain  Towers,  normal  span 
700  feet. 

The  cables  to  be  used  on  these  towers  are  detailed  in  Specification  No.  34. 

Specification  No.  86. 

Fifty  thousand  Suspension  Units  to  be  made  up  into  strings  of  7  and  S 
suitable  for  132,000  V.  (for  copper  cable  line.) 
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Specification  No.  87.    (Alternative  to  No.  34). 

Seven  hundred  miles  of  aluminium  steel  reinforced  cable. 

ion  Xo.    s.     (Alternative  to  No.  35). 
Five  hundred  and  lit'tv  Su.-ponsion  and  75  Strain  Towers,  normal  span  1,056 
.    \,  aluminium  cable  to  be  used  with  these  towers.) 
>>        :'ion   Xo.  oil    (Alternative  to  No.  36). 

Forty  five  thousand  Suspension  Units  to  be  made  up  into  strings  of  7  and 
S  (above  alum,  cable  used  on  these  insulators). 

>>■  cification  Xo.  IfO. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  i-inch  double,  galv.  steel  cable. 

Sfn  cification  Xo.  ',1. 

Complete  installation  of  terminal  station  in  which  is  included: — 
Two  1  ;.,noO  Kv;1.  synchronous  condensers. 

Two  banks  of  30,000  Kva.  water-cooled  transformers,  120,000  to  22,000  V.  con- 
oected  delta-star  neutral  point  earthed  through  a  resistance. 

One  12,000  kw.  frequency  changer,  22,000  V.  50  cycle,  20,000  V.  50  cycles. 

Two  hanks  of  6,000  kva.  water-cooled  transformers  22,000  to  6,600  V. 

V  Bsary  1JO,000  V.  to  22,000  V.  6,600  V.  outdoor  type  switchgear;  also  control 
panels,  cables,  conduits,  control  wiring  and  all  steel  work. 

Specification  Xo.  1$. 

Complete  installation  of  three  sub-stations  in  which  is  included  banks  of 
o.OOO  and  6,000  kva.  transformers,  outgoing  and  incoming  overhead  and  under- 
ground feeders.    All  this  equipment  will  be  of  the  indoor  type. 

Specification  No.  1$. 

Two  thousand  steel  telephone  poles — approximately  35  feet  high —  to  carry 
two  telephone  lines  and  one  22,000  V.  feeder  line  between  Morwell  and  Mel- 
bourne. 

Specification  No. 

Complete  installation  of  telephone  apparatus  at  the  power  house,  terminal 
station  and  along  the  route  of  the  transmission  line.  At  the  power  station  and 
the  terminal  station  there  will  be  in  each  a  C.B.  Board  suitable  for  30  lines,  to 
be  extended  at  a  later  date  to  100  lines ;  also  all  necessary  high  tension  telephone 
apparatus  suitable  for  a  telephone  line  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  132,000 
V.  transmission  line.  , 


DEPOSITS  ON  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA. 

To  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian  tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners 
have  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount 
of  each  preliminary  deposit  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  amount  of  deposit  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
his  official  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a 
convenience  alike  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  tenderers. 

VISIT  OF  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Chappell,  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  Electricity  Commissioners  of 
Victoria  (who  has  had  several  years'  experience  in  Canada),  intends  being  at  Toronto 
from  December  5  to  12,  and  his  headquarters  in  that  city  will  be  at  the  offices  of  the 
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Canadian  Manufacturers  Association.  During  his  brief  visit  to  Canada,  Mr.  Chappell 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  directed  to  him,  or  he  will  readily  grant  interviews 
to  manufacturers  contemplating  submitting  tenders.  It  is  primarily  to  facilitate 
matters  for  Canadian  manufacturers  that  the  journey  to  Toronto  is  being  undertaken. 
The  Commissioners  regret  that  through  a  pressing  itinerary  their  Engineer  will  be 
unable  to  visit  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion. 

MAILS  BY  WHICH  TO  SUBMIT  CANADIAN  TENDERS. 

The  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  from  Vancouver  to  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
has  not  yet  issued  a  time-table  for  1921,  hence  particulars  as  to  the  sailing  dates  by 
these  steamers  must  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  authorities,  or  from  leading 
offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  Sonoma  is  now  scheduled  to  leave  San 
Francisco  on  January  25,  and  is  due  to  arrive  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  on  February  15, 
1921. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  tenderers  to  ascertain  whether  any  change  has  been 
made  in  the  sailing  date,  but  it  would,  at  present,  appear  to  be  prudent  to  forward 
all  documents,  by  registered  mail,  in  ample  time  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  Sonoma  scheduled  to  leave  on  January  25,  so  that  the  tenders  shall  reach 
Melbourne  before  the  due  date  (February  24,  1921).  In  this  regard,  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  are  two  four-weekly  mail  services  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco 
to  Australia,  hence  the  importance  of  mailing  documents  in  time. 

Recently,  Canadian  tenders  of  large  magnitude  were  received  too  late  in  Australia 
to  have  consideration,  and  (to  obviate  a  similar  contretemps  in  regard  to  the  contracts 
for  the  Electricity  Commissioners),  it  is  emphasized  that  tenderers  should  (after  the 
attention  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  quotations),  take  every  precaution  that 
their  documents  are  mailed  in  ample  time  to  reach  their  destination. 


DEMAND  FOR  BARYTES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  London, 
England,  writes  as  follows  regarding  barytes: — 

There  are  important  deposits  of  barytes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have 
provided  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  country's  requirements  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  output  of  which  is  understood  to  have  increased  latterly. 

Previous  to  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  barytes  were  imported  from 
abroad.  In  1914,  631,780  cwts.  were  received,  of  which  478,000  came  from  Germany 
and  125,000  from  Belgium. 

Quantities  gradually  fell  away  during  the  war  to  less  than  30,000  cwts.  in  1917 
and  1918,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Latterly  there  has  been  a  resumption  of  the  import  trade,  and  the  quantity  in 
1919  again  rose  to  409,418  cwts.,  which  is  again  exceeded  by  the  first  eight  months' 
figures  of  the  present  year.  These  supplies  are  coming,  it  is  understood,  from  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Belgium. 

A  leading  importing  firm  who  handle  barytes  extensively  expressed  the  opinion  that 
profitable  competition  from  Canada  is  not  possible,  although  they  are  open  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  best  white  and  finest  ground,  dead-fine  grinding,  if  supplies  can  be 
secured  from  Canada  at  competing  prices.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  if  any  Canadian 
producers  care  to  follow  up  the  matter  and  furnish  representative  samples  of  refined 
barytes,  with  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  they  might  write  to  this  office,  because 
there  are  a  number  of  firms  who  would  be  prepared  to  import  barytes  at  reasonable 
prices.   However,  the  demand  is  for  the  refined  article  and  not  for  the  crude. 
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TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY. 
t 

Trade  Oommissioner  L.  D.  Wiloress. 

H i i 1 1 : i i > <  - 1 ,  July  11.  1020. — The  resumption  of  trade  with  Hungary  presents  to 
Canadian  firms  tin4  possibility  of  establishing  business  connections  in  this  market, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canadian  t ratio  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  of  former  enemy  countries,  because  of  (1)  the  essentially  agricultural 
character  of  the  country ;  (2)  the  importance  of  Budapest  as  a  commercial  and  financial 
•  •nitre;  and  (3)  the  relation  which  the  trade  with  Hungary  bears  to  the  trade  of  south- 
east Kurope  generally. 

IMPORTANT  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

I    i    pre-war  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  exclusive  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  had  a 
total  area  of  100,170  Bquare  miles  and  a  population  of  18,264,000.  Present-day 
Hungary  has  an  area  of  35,164  square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,481,950,  thus 
ug  a  decrease  of  (IT  per  cent  in  area  and  59  per  cent  in  population.    On  the 
other  hand  the  now  Hungary,  in  spite  of  its  very  restricted  boundaries,  still  occupies 
a  ge  graphical  position  of  great  importance-    The  low-lying  Hungarian  Plain,  with  an 
•  of  328  feel  above  sea-level  and  completely  encircled  by  mountain  ranges, 
was  for  a  long  period  the  principal  granary  of  Europe  and  is  a  region  of  remarkable 
I    is  plain  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.    The  former 
ses  th<   plain  for  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  changing  its  course  twice  in 
m.    The  new  Hungary  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  plain  and  stretches 
3idea  of  the  Danube  from  below  where  the  river  turns  sharply  south  to  flow 
the  plain.    This  position  makes  Hungary  the  connecting  link  or  bridge 
the  industrial  countries  of  central  Europe  and  the  essentially  agricultural 
stt  tea  of  southeastern  Europe. 

I   i   future  trade  of  Hungary  should  therefore  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
of  southeast  Europe  as  a  whole.    Hungary  may  be  regarded  as  a  stepping-off 
_    and  for  the  markets  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  which  require  to  import  the 
bulk  of  their  requirements  of  manufactured  goods.    It  may  be' expected  that  the 
tition  for  commercial  advantage  in  this  market  will  be  keen  as  soon  as  economic 
conditions  become  more  stable,  for  it  will  be  in  Hungary  that  the  rival  industrial 
-   of  central  Europe,  western  Europe  and  North  America  will  come  most 
directly  into  competition. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machines  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade 
with  Hungary  before  the  war.    Canadian  machines  were  distributed  by  Budapest 
tughbut  Hungary,  Serbia,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.    The  excellent  reputa- 
ich  these  machines  have  gained  for  Canadian  productions  should  encourage 
•  rfi  of  other  lines  to  seek  business  connections  with  Hungary.    The  import 
ents  of  the  Hungarian  market  cover  almost  all  lines  of  manufactured  articles 
in  demand  in  countries  essentially  agricultural. 

BUDAPEST  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  CENTRE. 

Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  a  beautiful  and  modern  city  of  about  900,000 
inhabitants  and  is  the  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  country-  Before  the 
r  Budapest  was  a  distributing  point  not  only  for  Hungary  but  also  for  the 
neighbouring  Balkan  States.  A  considerable  part  of  the  commerce  of  these  latter 
count]  -  -  controlled  by  Budapest  houses  and  financed  in  large  measure  from  this 
city.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  trade  in  agricultural  machines  and  implements 
for  which  Budapest  was  before  the  war  the  most  important  centre  in  eastern  Europe 
exclusive  of  Russia.    The  delimitation  of  new  political  boundaries  and  the  economic 
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tins  from  the  war  will  undoubtedly  have  a  restricting  influence  on  the 
commercial  importance  of  Budapest  and  will  tend  to  confine  the  operations  of  Buda- 
P6B1  houses  to  Hungarian  territory  The  disorganization  of  transport  is  another 
obstacle  to  Budapest  regaining  its  position  as  a  trade  centre  for  southeast  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand  the  following  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
ting  the  tendency  of  neighbouring  countries  to  break  away  altogether  from 
the  commercial  intluence  of  Budapest. 

L)  The  strategic  position  of  Budapest  at  the  point  where  the  Danube  bends  to  the 
south  and  enters  the  Great.  Plain  of  Hungary. 

I  The  main  trade  routes  connecting  Roumania,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Jugo- 
Blavia  with  central  Europe  converge  at  Budapest.  Easy  communication  is  also 
afforded  in  normal  times  between  Budapest  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 


Sketch  Map  shewing-  Strategic  Position  of  Budapest. 


(3)  The  commercial  and  financial  houses  at  Budapest  have  the  experience  and 
organization  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  business  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  Hungary. 

Provided  therefore  that  normal  political  and  economic  intercourse  is  resumed 
between  Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  countries  and  that  adequate  transport  facili- 
ties are  available,  the  commercial  firms  of  Budapest  should  continue  to  be  important 
factors  in  the  distribution  of  goods  in  southeastern  European  countries. 

The  Inter-allied  Danubian  Commission,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all 
questions  relating  to  navigation  on  the  river  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  has  established 
its  headquarters  at  Budapest. 

INTRODUCTION   OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL. 

That  the  importance  of  the  position  of  Hungary  as  the  gateway  to  southeast 
Europe  is  becoming  recognized,  is  evident  from  the  interest  in  Hungarian  under- 
takings manifested  by  the  capitalists  of  the  leading  western  European  countries. 
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Here  as  elsewhere  the  Italians  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  soon  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Hungary,  the  Banca  Commerciale  of  Milan  established 
the  Foresta  Company,  Limited,  for  the  development  of  timber  concessions.  This 
company  took  over  possession  of  the  establishments  of  the  Loan  Bank  of  the  Hungarian 
Timber  Industries  (Fabank),  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  territory  of  trie 
former  kingdom.  Following  the  conclusion  of  this  transaction  the  same  group  of 
Italian  capitalists  established  the  Hungarian-Italian  Bank  with  a  capital  of  400,000,000 
Grown  s.  This  enterprise  was  a  fusion  of  the  above-mentioned  Fabank  and  the 
Hungarian  Country  Bank.  The  general  manager  of  the  new  Hungarian-Italian  Bank 
is  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  Hungary,  and  is  also  the  head  of  the  Hungarian- 
Agrarian  Bank. 

Lately  it  is  British  and  French  capital  which  has  been  to  the  fore  in  connection 
with  the  readjustment  of  Hungarian  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 
British  financiers  have  come  into  prominence  in  regard  to  two  very  important  under- 
takings, viz.,  the  reorganization  of  the  Hungarian  River  and  Sea  Navigation  Company 
and  the  foundation  of  the  British-Hungarian  Bank.  The  former  is  the  leading 
Hungarian  company  operating  steamers  and  barges  on  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries. 
The  second  has  been  founded  by  the  acquirement  by  British  interests  of  a  substantial 
share  in  the  Hungarian  Bank  and  Trading  Company,  an  important  Hungarian 
financial  and  commercial  enterprise  with  extensive  interests  in  industrial  companies 
and  a  trading  organization  embracing  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States. 

BRITISH   INTEREST  IN   DANUBE  NAVIGATION. 

A  prominent  group  of  British  financiers  are  completing  arrangements  for  the 
participation  of  British  capital  in  all  the  principal  navigation  companies  operating 
on  the  Danube  from  Germany  (Bavaria)  to  Jugo-Slavia.  The  syndicate  acquires  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  the  Hungarian  River  and  Sea  Navigation  Company,  40,000 
shares  of  the  Danube  Steamship  and  Navigation  Company  (Austrian),  and  the  3,000 
shares  of  the  South  German  Danube  Steamship  and  Navigation  Company  in  the 
possession  of  the  Austrian  Government.  The  British  group  in  question  therefore 
participates  in  the  reorganization  of  the  most  important  Danube  navigation  companies 
and  will  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  substitutes  for  the  steamers 
and  barges  lost  during  the  war  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  status  of  the 
companies.  The  river  Danube  is  the  main  artery  of  traffic  between  central  and 
southeast  Europe,  and  the  participation  of  British  capital  in  Danube  navigation  should 
prove  a  forerunner  to  the  enlargement  of  British  Empire  trade  with  this  part  of 
the  world. 

THE  BRITISH-HUNGARIAN  BANK. 

The  foundation  of  the  British-Hungarian  Bank  is  regarded  as  the  inauguration 
of  extensive  business  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Hungary.  On  May  15  lasi 
the  British  and  Hungarian  Bank,  Limited,  was  formed  to  acquire  the  assets  of  the 
Hungarian  Bank  and  Trading  Company  at  Budapest.  At  the  same  time  the  capital 
was  increased  from  120,000,000  crowns  to  220,000,000  crowns  by  the  issue  of  250,000 
new  shares  of  a  nominal  value  of  400  crowns  a  share.  The  new  shares  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraphic  Company  of  London,  who  sub- 
scribed at  the  rate  of  850  crowns  to  the  pound  sterling.  The  shares  of  the  company 
were  lately  quoted  on  the  Budapest  exchange  at  1,280  crowns  a  share. 

It  was  announced  that  the  scope  of  business  operations  will  be  considerably 
extended  and  that  the  concern  will  work  in  close  touch  with  British  markets.  Besides 
an  up-to-date  and  extensive  banking  organization  and  an  interest  in  several  Hungarian 
industrial  undertakings,  the  I  Sri  t  ish- 1 1 ungarian  Bank  lias  a  widespread  eonunereial 
organization  with  departments  for  the  trade  in  machinery,  dry  goods,  etc.  In 
addition  to  its  organization  in  Hungary,  the  company  holds  a  major  interest  in 
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subsidiary  I'l'iiiiiinvial  organizations  in  Jugo-Slavia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  enabling 
r  tlu«  whole  of  tiw  southeast  European  territory.    The  machinery  department 
ol  the  Hungarian  Hank  and  Trading  Company  for  several  years  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentati\<  -  :  r  a  I'anailian  make  of  agricultural  machines  in  all  of  the  above  countries 
intaiuv  with  Canadian  products  assures  oilers  from  Canada  for  other 
■d<  rcfeivintr  favourable  consideration. 
Tin  I.IoihI.  a  leading  Budapest  newspaper,  comments  thus  upon  the  partici- 

pation of  British  capital  in  Hungarian  banking:  "It  is  an  English  belief  that  trade 
follows  the  tlag.  The  British  Hag  has  been  run  up  on  our  financial  territory.  From 
•  <  day  it  will  wave  from  the  towers  of  Hungary,  the  country  that  in  the  new  distribu- 
tion of  territories  has  become  the  bridgehead  of  economic  Europe  on  the  eastern 

front  The  founding  of  the  British-Hungarian  Bank,  Limited,  will  be 

«■  >rdially  greeted  in  the  Hungarian  commercial  world  as  a  sign  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  our  land."  I 

PRO-BRITISH  SENTIMENT. 

The  1 1  ungarians  have  welcomed  the  participation  of  British  capital  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  marked  pro-British  sentiment 
at  the  present  time  which  springs  from  deep-rooted  causes.    This  is  a  factor  which 
I  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Canadian  firms  in  connection  with  Hungarian 
,  since  ( Janadian  products  will  compete  with  those  of  the  Mother  Country  in  only 
a  very  few  lines  and  there  is  a  pronounced  desire  in  Hungary  for  trade  with  the 
British  Empire.    English  culture  has  long  played  an  important  part  in  Hungarian 
nd  many  of  the  wealthier  Hungarians  have  been  educated  in  England.  The 
age  is  spoken  to  a  large  degree  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  popula- 
cially  among  the  large  landowners.      English  engineers  were  prominent 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  century  in  the  making  of  Budapest  a  modern  city,  while 
British  life  insurance  companies  have  for  many  years  carried  on  a  large  and  profitable 
business  in  Hungary.    The  predilection  for  English  culture  has  again  come  to  the 
front  as  a  consequence  of  the  reverses*  which  the  country  has  suffered. 

The  financial  position  of  the  country  precludes  any  large  trade  with  Hungary  at 
the  present  time-    The  heavy  expenses  of  the  Government  as  compared  with  revenue 
and  the  large  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  have  imposed  on  the  country 
the  need  for  economy  and  increased  production.    Importations  are  restricted  to  a 
minimum;      only  raw  materials   and  semi-manufactured  articles  needed  for  the 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  finished  manufactures, 
3sential  for  satisfying  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  life,  are  permitted  to  be 
1  I    ing  to  the  general  lack  of  goods  on  the  market  importers  are  realizing 
3  on  the  merchandise  which  has  been  brought  in.  Italian  goods  were  the  first 
1 1  ungary  in  large  quantities  after  the  Armistice,  and  lately  British  goods  have 
make  their  appearance.  Certain  small  but  enterprising  British  merchants 
blished  themselves  in  Budapest  and  have  imported  several  consignments  from 

•  Britain  on  which  they  have  been  able  to  realize  good  profits.  Merchandise 
sent  to  Hungary  under  present  conditions  has  to  be  carefully  guarded  in  transit  and 
each  transhipment  necessitates  supervision.    Hungarian  importers  at  prevailing  rates 

:hange  are  not  able  to  tie  up  their  working  capital  for  the  purchases  of  goods 
from  abroad.   Under  these  circumstances  what  goods  are  being  imported  are  mostly  the 

•  of  the  initiative  of  foreigners,  who  take  the  risk  of  bringing  in  merchandise  for 
sale  (  ngnment.  The  needs  of  the  industries  of  the  country  for  raw  materials, 
tools  and  machinery  are  largely  met  by  importations  under  state  supervision  and 

A  list  of  the  goods  which  may  be  imported  without  a  license  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

TRADE  ROUTES. 

Two  main  trade  routes  are  being  utilized  at  the  present  time  for  sending  goods  to 
Hungary  from  Great  Britain  and  North  America.    The  cheapest  and  the  route  most 
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used  is  that  via  Rotterdam,  thence  up  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort  and  from  thence  by  rail 
to  the  Danube  on  which  the  goods  are  then  brought  down  to  Budapest  by  barge  or 
steamer-  This  route,  although  attended  by  great  difficulties  and  delays,  is  the  most 
practical  under  present  circumstances.  The  quickest  route  is  that  by  steamer  to 
Trieste  and  from  thence  by  rail.  The  Italian  Government  is  endeavouring  to  develop 
the  use  of  the  port  of  Trieste  for  importations  to  Central  Europe  as  much  as  possible 
and  grants  various  facilities  with  this  end  in  view.  Goods  for  which  speed  is  a 
consideration  of  importance  are  therefore  mostly  imported  by  this  route. 


RESUMPTION  OF  NORMAL  TRADE. 

The  increase  of  production  and  the  readjustment  of  the  country's  finances  will 
gradually  bring  about  a  resumption  of  trade,  when  Hungary  will  require  to  import 


Budapest  Offices  of  British  Life  Assurance  Company. 


large  quantities  of  manufactured  articles,  since  stocks  in  the  country  are  almost 
depleted.  The  Hungarians  are  an  energetic  and  industrious  people,  who  have  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  working  hard  to  repair  the  wastage  to  which  their 
country  has  been  subjected  by  five  years  of  war,  revolution  and  foreign  occupation. 
While  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  decisions  of  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission 
regarding  Hungarian  indemnities,  it  may  be  said  that  Hungary  has  already  commenced 
to  turn  the  corner  towards  ultimate  economic  recovery.  The  preliminary  reports 
regarding  this  year's  harvest  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  surplus  available  for 
export  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  of  cereals  and  a  quantity  of  fruit,  An  export 
surplus  though  small  should  go  a  long  way  towards  putting  the  country  on  its  feet. 

FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

An  examination  of  the  trials  through  which  the  country  has  passed,  and  of  the 
present  economic  and  financial  position,  will  help  to  indicate  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting Hungary  in  the  readjustment  of  its  economic  life.    The  pre-war  national 
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wealth  ot  Hungary  was  estimated  a!  -1  l,r>00.000,000  crowns.*    The  total  public  debt 
h  amounted  before  the  war  to  about  six  milliards,  based  on  all  the  territories  of 
Hungary,  ha>  Binoe  been  inereasod  hy  :V2  milliards  during  the  war:  G  •  2' milliards  during 
\  ?ilQ6  following  tlu1  Armistice,  (>.f>  were  incurred  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and 

lately  the  present  regime  has  added  S.9  milliards  to  the  national  debt  to  meet  the 
deficiency  between  revenue  and  expenditure*  The  greatest  losses  to  the  country  were 
■ml;  of  ilu'  Bolshevik  regime  which  lasted  from  March  21  to  the  end  of 
July,  1919,  during  which  paper  money  to  the  value  of  about  5-8  milliards  was  issued. 
This  was  followed  hy  the  Roumanian  occupation,  when  large  quantities  of  rolling 
Btock,  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  .cattle,  factory  equipment,  motor  cars 
and  general  go.nl->  were  taken  away  from  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
.  :  i.\  tin  I!. >Mic\  ik>  and  the  Ivoumanian  occupation  amounted  to  a  total 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  milliards  of  crowns.  This  loss  of  national  wealth  has  had 
paralyzing  effects  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country  from  which  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  recover. 

The  preM'iii  (iovernment  has  commenced  to  energetically  take  in  hand  the  solution 
me  of  the  most  pressing  problems  confronting  the  country.      The  first  steps 
towards  currency  reform  have  been  initiated.    A  part  of  the  notes  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Bank  circulating  in  Hungarian  territory  have  been  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  compulsory  loan  in  connection  with  the  stamping  of  the  notes  as  provided  for  by 
the  financial  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.    Unstamped  notes  or  counterfeited  notes 
ise  led  by  the  Bolsheviks  are  no  longer  considered  legal  tender.    The  Government  is 
L  to  issue  notes  of  the  Hungarian  Clearing  House  up  to  1,500,000,000  crowns, 
and  it  is  intended  that  these  notes  should  form  the  basis  of  the  new  Hungarian 
cy.    The  measures  taken  have  already  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  exchange 
e  Hungarian  crown,  and  from  a  rate  of  850  to  the  pound  sterling  in  March 
roved  to  590  to  the  pound  at  the  present  time  (July)-  The  amount 
of  notes  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Bank  stamped  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  and 
circulating  in  Hungary  is  approximately  16  milliards  of  crowns. 


THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  CZECH0-SL0VAKIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Prague,  July  31,  1920. — Particulars  regarding  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
da  have  been  courteously  furnished  by  the  Ozecho- Slovak  Manufac- 
al  Association,  and  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  papermen,  since 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are 
now  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

STATISTICS. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  number  of  paper  mills  in  the  Empire  of  Austria- 
-  L12,  with  354  paper-making  machines.    These  mills  are  now  divided 
in  the  following  manner  among  the  independent  states  comprising  the  territory  of 
the  former  empire: — 

Annual 

No.  of       No.  of  paper  production. 
Country.  Mills,    making-  machines.  Tons. 

Czecho-Slovakia   58  132  226,070 

Austria   40  94  153,000 

Hungary   1  2  3,460 

The  greatest  development  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  paper  industry  during  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  war  was  on  the  territory  at  present  comprising 


•  Pre-war  value  of  crown  =  20.26  cents. 
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Czecho-Slovakia.  Thus  the  number  of  paper-making  machines  on  this  territory  in 
1908  was  113,  with  an  annual  production  of  164,740  tons  valued  at  $13,179,200,  while 
since  that  date  the  number  of  machines  has  increased  to  132  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction to  226,070  tons.  The  total  production  of  paper  in  the  whole  of  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1908  was  361,910  tons  valued  at  $28,952,800. 


EXPORT  SURPLUS. 

The  present  situation  as  regards  the  annual  production  and  consumption  of 

paper  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  surplus  available  for  export  is  as  follows: — 

Quantity.  Estimated  Value. 

Tons.  Czecho-Slovak  Crs. 

Annual  production   226,070  1,'582,49>0,<0'00 

Annual  consumption   154,4-2.0  lt.0'80,940,0(M) 

Surplus  for  export   71,650  '501,i5'50,000 


FAVOURABLE  CONDITIONS. 

The  conditions  in  Czecho-Slovakia  have  been  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  paper  industry.  Although  without  the  same  amount  of  potential  water-power 
and  timber  resources  as  Scandinavia,  the  country  has  the  advantage  of  central 
situation  and  proximity  to  principal  consuming  markets.  The  excellent  transport 
facilities  by  railway  and  by  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe  river  systems  and  the  extensive 
forested  area  near-deposits  of  good  quality  coal  have  been  the  chief  factors  governing 
the  development  of  the  industry. 

About  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  wooded,  the  forests 
covering  about  12,500,000>  acres.  Three-fourths  of  the  forests  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia  and  one-third  of  the  forests  of  Slovakia  are  comprised  of  trees  of  the 
pine  and  fir  species,  spruce  and  other  trees  suitable  for  paper-making  being 
common.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  materials,  such  as  oil,  colophony, 
aniline  colours  and  pyrites,  the  paper  industry  of  Czecho-Slovakia  may  be  said  to 
be  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  supplies. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 


The  paper  industry  was  first  established  in  Bohemia  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Charles  IV  brought  in  paper-makers  from  Italy.  The  invention  of  the  printing 
press  gave  a  great  incentive  to  the  industry,  and  Bohemia  became  one  of  the  chief 
paper-producing  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
mechanical  paper  mills  were  established  in  the  Prague  district  and  were  followed 
by  others  throughout  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  The  export  trade  increased 
rapidly,  and  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  most  of  the  mills 
were  reconstructed  and  new  and  up-to-date  machinery  installed  with  a  view  to 
increased  output. 

The  recent  enlargement  of  production  has  been  due  also  to  the  establishment  of 
large  new  mills,  such  as  the  Spiro  newsprint  mill  at  Cesky  Krumlov  in  Bohemia, 
which  was  built  in  1913  and  has  available  water-power  up  to  13,000  h.p.,  and  two  other 
large  mills  in  Slovakia. 

PULP  PRODUCTION. 

All  of  the  paper  mills  produce  mechanical  pulp  for  their  own  needs  and  some  have 
a  surplus  for  export.  There  are  twenty-three  independent  grinding  mills  and  six  other 
separate  mills  owned  by  paper  companies.  A  large  quantity  of  chemical  pulp  can 
be  exported.  There  are  two  large  cellulose  mills  in  Slovakia  and  one  in  Silesia, 
each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  sulphite.  There  are 
two  other  small  independent  chemical  pulp  mills  and  thirteen  mills  operated  in  con- 
junction with  paper  mills  to  supply  their  requirements. 
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Sl'lA'IAI.    lUSAM'IIKS   OF   T11H  INDUSTRY. 

Tiw  paper  industry  o(  CV.ivlio-Slovakia  is  very  diversified,  and  many  special 
kinds   of   paptr   are   manufactured   besides   newsprint   and   other  ordinary  grades. 
There  are  forty-four  factories  producing  pasteboard,  the  output  before  the  war  being 
rimately  26,000  tons  a  year,  besides  a  considerable  output  of  wood  pasteboard. 
A  larg.  part  ».f  this  is  exported.    Parchment  paper  is  produced  in  the  Prague  district 
to  the  extent  of  3,000  tons  annually,  chiefly  for  export.    The  annual  production  of 
cigarette  paper  and  cigarette  tubes  is  about  4,000  tons,  of  which  90  per  cent  are 
There  are  live  linns  engaged  in  this  trade.     There  are  also  many  firms 
in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  paper  objects,  such  as  bags,  cardboard 
\<  s.  eigarholders,  etc. 

PRINCIPAL    PRODUCING  FIRMS. 

Che  following  notes  relative  to  the  principal  firms  engaged  in  the  production 
"f  pulp  and  paper  in  Czeeho-Slovakia  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  paper  pro- 
ducers. The  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Czecho-Slovakia  Compass  for  the  year 
1920:— 

fbetnuhV  Pap ermaking  and  Publishing  Company. — Founded  in  1873,  capital  5,400,000 
■       .  s  at  Arnau,  Bohemia,  on  the  River  Elbe.    Acquired  in  1896  by!  St.  Polten  Paper 
Mills  in  Lower  Austria. 

Paper  mills  at  Arnau  and  Gutsmuths,  Bohemia,  8  turbines,  '85'0'  h.  p.,  run  by  water-power, 
three  paper-making:  machines,  1780,  1750,  and  1600  mm.  wide.  Yearly  production  4,500  tons 
finest  grade  writing,  note,  concert  and  newsprint  paper.    Reconstruction  work  begun  in  1912. 

Polten  mills  in  Lower  Austria  working  with  110  h.  p.  water-power  and  two  paper- 
making  machines,  1,600  and  1,300  mm.  wide.    New  turbine  added  in  1911.    Produces  one-sided 
polished  paper  and  newsprint  of  finer  grades.    Annual  production,  2,500  tone. 
Pulp  mills  at  Arnau  completely  rebuilt  in  1912. 

rher  Bohemian  paper  and  sulphite  mill  added  to  the  enterprise  in  1914  by  purchase. 
This  mill  has  300  h.  p.  steam-power,  3  sulphite' cookers,  2  paper-making  machines,  1,450  and  1,600 
mm.  wide.    Production,  2,500  tons  a  year  one-sided  glazed  paper. 

tal  production  of  the  enterprise  in  1915  was  9,118  tons  of  paper,  2,402  tons  of  sulphite, 
and  2.244  tons  of  wood  pulp. 

Th€  Prague  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. — Offices  in  Prague,  capital  3,500,000  crowns.    Formed  in 
v  consolidation  of  Prague  Parchment  Paper  Company  and  Austrian  concerns.  Factory, 
garette,  silk  and  copy  paper,  at  Wran,  on  the  river  Moldau,  with  three  paper  machines. 

Parchment  paper  mill  at  Prague. 

OUeahau  Paper  Making  Company,  Brunn. — Capital  3,000,000,  founded  in  1905,  produce 

specialties  such  as  fine  cigarette  papers,  tubes,  etc.  ;  considerable  export ;  250  h.  p.  water- 
pewer,  3,000  h.  p.  steam  power,  three  paper  machines. 

1I<  r  ■  Paper  Making  Company. — Founded  in  1906,  capital  4,000,000  crowns,  paper  mill 
in  Slovakia,  2,500  h.  p.,  producing  newsprint,  writing,  blotting  and  drawing  papers,  cardboard, 

linen  paper,  sulphite  and  mechanical  pulp. 

Moldaumuhl    Paper    and   Pasteboard    Company. — Kienberg,    Bohemia,    founded    in  1911, 
rized  capital  6,000,000  crowns.    The  company  has  at  Kienberg  a  sulphite  mill,  pulp  mill 
per  mill,  with  three  turbines  hydraulic,  1,000  h.  p.,  1  steam  turbine,  450  k.w.,  4  sulphite 
paper  machines,  another  pasteboard  and  factory  at  St.  Prokop,  with  3  hydraulic 
th   a  total  of   2,100   h.p.,   2  high-power  heaters,   1   cardboard  machine,   1  paper 

machine. 

rg  Wood  Pulp  Company. — In   Slovakia,  founded  in  1884,  mill  with  4  hydraulic 
,"  h.  p.,  9  pasteboard  machines,  1,100  mm.  wide,  8  beaters  with  66  pressers,  producing 

wood  pulp  and  pasteboard  for  export. 

akiom  Paper  Making  Company. — Rosenberg,  capital  -.2,, 50 0,000  crowns,  founded  in  1906. 
phite  mill  with  four  cookers,  a  paper  mill,  with  three  paper  machines,  producing  10,000 
tons  a  year,  operated  by  steam  power,  3,800  h.  p. 

Bielathal  Paper  Company  in  Sandhudel  in  Silesia. — Founded  in  1870.  Paper  mill  with 
steam  |  h.  p.,  1  paper-making  machine  2,100  mm.  wide,  producing  ordinary  writing  and 

newsprint  papers,  3,000  tons  a  year.    Woodpulp  mill  with  3  turbines  hydraulic  440  h.  p.,  3 
h  12  presses,  produces  wet  and  dry  mechanical  pulp,  1,300  tons  a  year.  Sulphite 
mill  with  1  steam  engine,  220  h.  p.,  4  cookers,  annual  production  2^200  tons. 

Zsolnaer  Sulphite  Company. — Zilina  in  Slovakia,  capital  4,000,000  cr  wns,  founded  in  1906. 
Sulphite  mills  with  a  production  of  55  tons  a  day. 
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BRITISH  CONFECTIONERS  AND  OVERSEA  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  September  26,  1920. — As  the  confectioners  of  Canada  have  recently 
directed  their  energies  toward  the  acquisition  of  foreign  trade  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
following  information  relating  to  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  British  confectioners 
should  be  of  interest. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  between  the  British  Manufacturing  Confec- 
tioners' Export  Union  and  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  for  the  despatch  of  an 
investigating  mission  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
similar  mission  was  organized  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  to  investigate  possibilities 
in  South  America. 

The  main  features  of  these  comparatively  new  schemes  are  that  all  arrangements 
regarding  choice  of  markets,  appointment,  of  investigators,  and  their  instructions  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  association  concerned,  the  cost  of  the  mission  being  borne  equally 
by  the  two  parties,  namely,  the  commercial  body  interested  and  the  Government  depart- 
ment. The  investigator  is  usually  suggested  by  the  trade  association,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  for  approval.  The  market  investigated  has  to  be  studied  in 
detail.  The  volume  of  business  likely  to  be  transacted  has  to  be  reported  upon,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  same,  and  the  peculiarities  connected  with  shipping, 
(packing,  etc.  In  fact,  all  information  must  be  forwarded  that  is  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  the  exporters  concerned. 


MARKET  FOR  OFFALS  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  September  30,  1920. — Although  the  Canadian  consumption  of  its  own 
offal  products  leaves  but  a  small  surplus  for  export,  the  merchants  of  Manchester 
inquire  if  any  supplies  are  likely  to  be  on  offer  during  the  coming  winter.  Purchases 
from  the  Dominion  of  bran  or  pollard,  which  were  12,530'  cwts.  and  13,930  cwts.  in 
1915  and  1917  respectively,  declined  to  894  cwts.  in  1918.  As  the  total  British  imports 
in  1915  exceeded  2,000,000-  cwts.,  it  is  apparent  that  the  market  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Canadian  exporters.  The  main  source  of  Great  Britain's  supply  is  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  imports  of  rice  meal  and  dust  during  the  year  1915  were  4,818,310  cwts.,  over 
three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  which  emanated  from  British  India.  In  the  years 
1916-17,  9,090  cwts.  and  5,600  cwts.  came  from  Canada,  but  the  quantity  declined  to 
nil  in  1918, 

With  regard  to  sharps  and  middlings,  the  British  imports  exceeded  1,000,000  cwts- 
in  1915,  nearly  all  of  which  was  received  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  In  the 
previous  year  41,530  cwts.  came  from  British  Possessions,  but  there  are  no  menus  of 
ascertaining  what  proportion,  if  any,  arrived  from  Canada. 

The  unenumerated  offals  imported  were  246,807  cwts.  in  1915,  the  contribution 
of  British  Possessions  being  20,290  cwts.  The  largest  quantity  (108,177  cwts.)  was 
derived  from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  exporters  with  stocks  to  offer  are  requested  to  forward  their  quotations, 
etc.,  to  this  office. 
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STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

TkAPE  COMMISSIONER  J.  E.  RAY. 

Manchester,  September  29,  1920.  While  Lancashire  is  accustomed  to  industrial 
and  trade  tluct  nations  periodically,  I  lie  business  community  is  much  concerned 
regarding  the  present  "slump,"  accompanied  as  it  is  by  sectional  and  spasmodic 
strike-.  In  moving  among  commercial  bodies  one  cannot  avoid  receiving  an  impres- 
sion oi  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  future  of  export  trade  particularly.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  costs  of  production  has  brought 
prices  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  purchasing  power  of  overseas  consumers.  Further, 
:  :  .  ■  mp<  '•'••!  is  exercising  a  formidable  influence  (an  influence  that  is  likely 
t"  grew)  up.ui  the  home  market.  Large  quantities  of  German  hosiery,  for  example, 
at  prices  lower  than  those  quoted  by  home  manufacturers,  are  being  placed 
a:  the  d.»ors  of  Hritish  producers.  Belgian  iron  and  steel  products  are 
also  being  landed  in  England  at  several  pounds  sterling  per  ton  below  the  prices 
of  English  manufacturers.  Incidentally,  a  London  trade  journal  was  recently 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  English  market  for  washing  machines  was  being  captured 
I  anadian  and  American  manufacturers. 
Some  idea  of  the  state  of  export  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Charles  Mandelberg,  a  well  known  Manchester  business  man,  actively  interested  in 
the  British  Federation  of  Industries,  given  in  to-day's  Times:  "I  feel  very  strongly," 
he  Bays,  "  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  are  wanting  export  trade.  Up  to  recently 
books  were  so  full  of  orders  that  interest  in  manufactures  for  export  was  'not  great. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  look  for  export  trade  if  we  are  to  keep  our  work- 
people going." 


DEMAND  FOR  TURKEYS  AND  CHICKENS  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  September  27,  1920. — Poultry  importers  in  Manchester,  interviewed 
this  week,  state  that  there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  turkeys  and  chickens  during  th^ 
coming  Christmas  season.  Last  year  the  controlled  price  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  transactions  of  business,  but  as  the  market  is  now  free  the  chances  of  procuring 
I  are  :i~iderably  enhanced.  Of  course  there  exists  the  disparity  in  exchange — 
a  formidable  obstacle — and  the  Canadian  exporter  will  therefore  be  compelled  to 
operate  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  if  he  is  to  obtain  orders  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  sacrifice  would  appear  to  be  worth  while  in  order  to  maintain  established 
connections,  and  to  keep  the  Canadian  product  before  the  eyes  of  British  importers. 

is  well  known,  turkeys  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds  in  weight  are  preferred, 
the  nearer  to  the  former  weight  the  better.  There  is  a  much  larger  demand  for 
turkeys  than  for  chickens. 

Unfortunately,  the  imports  of  Canadian  poultry  declined  from  5,933  cwts.  in  1915 
to  nil  in  1918,  and  although  the  statistics  relating  to  last  year's  imports  are  not  yet 
avails  .  is  feared  that  the  controlled  price  and  adverse  exchange  prevented  the 
transaction  of  much  business  with  extraneous  countries. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from  69,842  cwts.  in  1915  to  19,737  in 
Imports  from  Russia,  which  were  114,921  cwts.  in  1914,  are  now  non-existent. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  leading  poultry  importers  in  Manchester  accompany 
t,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

I 
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BUTTER  BOXES  WANTED  FOR  IRISH  DAIRY  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  October  7,  1920. — A  considerable  demand  exists  for  56-pound  pyramid 
butter  boxes,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  dairy  trade.  The  specifications  of  requirements 
are  as  follows: — 

Prepared  whitewood,  odorless,  planed  on  two  sides. 

One  top,  13-J  inches  by  13»  inches  by  i9s  inch,  two  pieces  tongued  and  grooved. 
One  bottom,  124  inches  by  12  J  inches  by  f<s  inch,  two  pieces  tongued  and  grooved. 
Two  sides,  13^  inches  to  12g  inches  by  13  inches  by  t9s  inch,  two  pieces  tongued 
and  grooved. 

Two  ends,  12  inches  to  11  inches  by  13  inches  by  i9s  inch,  two  pieces  tongued 
and  grooved. 

Competitive  Swedish  quotations  are  2s.  5d.  f.o.b.  Gothenburg,  or  about  2s.  8d. 
c.i.f.  Dublin  or  Belfast. 

See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  2234  on  page  1234  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


CANNED  SALMON  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  British  Food  Controller  has  issued  a  revised  canned  salmon  prices  order, 
which  comes  into  force  on  October  7,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  canned  salmon.  It 
Las  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  maximum  prices  in  the  case  of  1-pound 
tall,  1-pound  flat  and  4-pound  flat  tins  of  salmon;  the  prices  for  other  sizes  of  con- 
diners  remain  unaltered.  The  increased  prices  have  been  determined  only  after 
full  investigation  by  the  Costings  Department  of  the  Ministry. 

The  schedule  of  prices  is  as  follows: — 

Maximum  price  at  the       Maximum  price  per 

Kind  of  containers.                                    rate  per  case.  container. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Is.  Tails                                               96  0  per  case  of  48  tins.  2  2£ 

Is.  Flats  ,                       96  0         "           "  2  2i 

Is.  Ovals                                               102  0         "           "  2  4 

Is.  Flats                                               130  0  per  case  of  96  tins.  1  6 

116'  0  or  equivalent  1  4 

Of  the  3Jd.  increase  in  the  case  of  li-pound  tails  and  4-pound  flats  respectively 
a  little  over  3d.  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  exchange,  4d.  is  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  distribution,  and  the  balance  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  production  in  the  producing  countries. 


SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Under  date  of  October  19,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  London,  England,  cables  as  follows: 

"Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds,  red  clover  unchanged,  alsikc  un- 
changed, timothy  70  to  72  shillings." 

Keduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  the  value  of  timothy  in  London  would  be  15  cents  to 
15.4  cents  per  pound,  while  the  value  of  red  clover  remains  38.6  cents  to  42.9  cents 
per  pound  and  the  value  of  alsikc  remains  12.9  cents  to  47.1  cents  per  pound. 

10643— 2J 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  cablegrams  have  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioiuT  in  Rutland: — 

*  •  .  Ootobei  L2.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Saturnia,  Tights:  Wealthy,  No.  1 
-  .  No.  2  50s.  to  60s.,  No.  3  32s.  to  34s.,  Blenheims  No.  1  36s.  to  37s.,  No. 
39s,  No.  3  -  Is. ;  (livening.  No.  1  60s.  to  02s.,  No.  2  35s.  to  48s.,  No.  3,  ;30s. 
to  32s.:  Pewaukee,  No.  1  47s.,  Nq.  2  37s. ;  |King,  No.  1  G8s.  to  78s.,  No.  3  36s.; 
Mcintosh,  No.  1  66s,  to  90s.,  No.  2  59s,  to  72s.,  No.  3  40s.  to  58s.;  King  Pippin,  No. 
I  17s.,  No.  2  16s.,  No.  3  26s.;  Scarlet  Pippin  No.  1  56s.;  Fallawater  50s.  to  56s., 
N  35s. ;  Baxter  No.  1  40s.,  No.  2  48s.;  Domestic  29s.,  No.  3  25s.;  Wagener  No. 
1  No.  2  i:.>.    Slacks:  Wealthy  No.  1  30s.  to  43s.,  No.  2  25s.  to  40s.,  No.  3  20s. 

-  :  Blenheims  No.  1  38s.,  No.  2  35s.;  Greening  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2  30s.;  King  No. 
1  f>4s. ;  Pewaukee  No.  1  33s.;  St.  Lawrence  No.  1  17s.  Boxed  apples,  Wealthy  No., 
i  to  23s.,  No.  2  L7s.  to  20s,  Wolf  River  No.  1  17s.,  Snow  No.  1  21s.,  No.  2  19s. 
84.;  St.  Ltwrence  No.  1  10s.,  No-  2  8s.  Nova  Scotians  ex  ss.  Rhode  Island.  Tights: 
King  No.  L54s.  to  68s.,  No.  2,  52s.,  Domestic  42s.,  No.  3  36s.  to  37s.;  Blenheims  No. 

1  32s.  to  LOs.,  No.  2  29s.  to  32s.,  Domestic  22s.  to  25s.,  No.  3  24s.  to  28s.;  Graven- 
steins  No.  1  30s.  to  37s.,  No.  2  27s.  to  37s.,  Domestic  22s.  to  29s.,  No.  3  21s.  to  24s.; 
Wealthy  No.  I  32b.  to  54s.,  No.  2  34s.  to  52s.,  Domestic  27s.,  No.  3  28s,;  Wolf  River 
No.  1.  26s.  to  35s.,  No.  2  26s.  to  30s.;  Domestic,  21s.  to  26s.,  No.  3  22s.  to  31s.,  Ribston 
No.  1  37s.,  No.  2  32s.  Slacks:  St.  Lawrence  No.  1  25s.,  No.  2  and  Domestic  22s., 
No.  3  21s.,  Cayuga  No.  1  21s.,  No.  2  37s.,  Ontario  No.  1  22s.,  No.  2  18s. 

I.:  .  October  11. — 2,732  barrels  and  1,880  boxes  Ontario  apples.  Tights: 

Snows  No.  1  60s.,  No.  2  45s.,  Wealthy  No.  1  56s.  to  60s.,  No.  2  45s.,  Domestic  55s., 
No.  3's  30s.  to  46s. ;  Cranberry  No.  2  64s.,  No.  2  50s.,  Greening  No.  1  40s.  to  54s  , 
No.  2  33s.  to  40s.;  Pewaukee,  No.  1  43s.,  No.  2  36s.;  Mcintosh  No.  1  61s.  to  62s.,  No. 

2  50s.    Slacks:  Wealthy  No.  1  40s.  to  50s.,  No.  2  30s.  to  46s.;  Greening  No.  1  31s. 

5s.,  No.  2  25s.  to  31s.;  Colvert  No.  1  29s.  to  35s.,  No.  2  27s.  to  30s.;  Blush  Pippin 
No.  1  36s.;  Blenheims  No.  2  40s.;  Alexanders,  wet  30s.  12,633  barrels  Nova  Scotian 
apples  ex  ss.  Stanmore,  Blenheims  (tights),  No.  1  46s.,  No.  2  38s.;  Wealthy  (tights), 
No.  1  38s.,  No.  2  26s.;  Gravensteins  (slacks),  No.  1  31s.  6d.,  No.  2  27s,;  Anjou  Pears, 
wasty  10s. 

Liverpool,  October  13. — Nova  Scotians  ex  ss.  Stanmore  Tights: — Blenheims  No. 
•     t6s.,  No.  2  35s.  to  42s.,  Domestic  27s.  to  30s.  No.  3  26s.;  Gravensteins  No. 
I  30s.  •    37s,,  No.  2  31s.  to  35s.;  King  No.  2  36s.  6d.,  Domestic  31s.  6d.,  No.  3  23s.; 
Wolf  Rivi  r  No.  1  43s.,  No.  2  33s.  6d.;  Ribston  No.  1  31s.  to  36s.,  No.  2  27s.;  Domestic 
.  No.  3  22s.;  Wealthy  No.  1  32s.    Slacks:  Blenheims  No.  1  35s.  to  44s.,  No.  2 
29s.  to  39s.;  Domestic  20s.  to  23s.,  No.  3  19s.  to  23s.;  Gravensteins  No.  1,  22s.  to  32s., 
2  L9s.  to  31s.;  Domestic  16s.  to  22s.,  No.  3  14s.  to  21s.;  King  No.  1,  39s.  to  42s., 
24s.  6d.;  Domestic  28s.  6d.,  No.  3  20s.;  Ribston,  No.  1  24s.  to  30s.,  No.  2  23s.; 
Wealthy  No.  2  25s. 

Liverpool,  October  11. — Ontario  boxed  apples  ex  ss.  Victorian-.  Wealthy  No.  1 
L6s.  6d.  to  20s.  6d.,  No.  2  15s.  9d.  to  16s.;  Scarlet  Pippin  No.  1  19s.  3d.  to  21s.,  No.  2 
L9s.  6d.;  Blenheims  No.  1  14s.  3d.,  No.  2  12s.;  Wealthy,  unwrapped,  No.  1  lis.  4,695 
barrels  and  702  boxes  Ontario  apples,  and  750  boxes  British  Columbia  apples  and 
962  boxes  of  pears  ex  ss.  Melita:  Tights — King,  63s.  per  barrel;  Pewaukee  No.  1  34s., 
No.  :i  30s.;  Greening  No.  1  533.,  No.  2  43s.;  Snow  No.  1  58s.,  No.  2  48s.;  Cranberry 
52s.,  No.  2  43s.;  Bottle  Greenings  No.  1  41s.  Slacks:  King  No.  1  50s.,  Falla- 
;  -. :  Pewaukee  No.  1  33s.  to  38s.,  No.  2  28s.;  Colvert  No.  1  30s.  to  31s... 
No.  2  J     .:  King  Pippin  No.  1  40s.;  Blenheim  No.  1  45s.,  No.  2  37s.;  Greening  No. 

,  No.  2  30s.  to  34s.  Twenty  ounce  No.  1  41s.;  Cranberry  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2 
40s.;  Wealthy  No.  1  41s.  to  44s.,  No.  2  27s.;  Golden  Pippin,  No.  1  39s.;  Ribston  No. 
■l  26s.  6d.;  Duchess  Pears  22s.  6d.  per  box. 
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Liverpool,  October  15. — Ex.  ss.  Melita:  Ontario  Greenings  (tights)  No.  1  47s., 
No.  2  35s. ;  Ben  Davis  (tights  No.  1  34s.  Slacks :  Blenheim  No.  1  35s.  to  40s.,  No. 
2  20s.  to  35s. ;  Wealthy  No.  1  40s.,  No.  2  35s.  to  36s. ;  Delaware  Red  No.  1  30s. ;  Baxter 
No.  1  43s.;  ing  No.  1  42s.;  Ontario  boxed  Wealthy  and  Greening  No.  1  14s.  to  16s. 
6d.;  Wolf  River  No.  1  lis.  to  14s.  9d.;  King  No.  1  14s.  6d.;  Wealthy  No.  2  15s.;  Green- 
ing No.  2  lis.  6d.  British  Columbia  Wealthy  No.  1  17s.  to  18s.  6d.,  No.  2  14s.  to  16s. 
Ex.  ss.  Empress  of  France:  3,348  barrels  and  2,545  boxes  Ontario  apples.  Tights: 
Stark  No.  1  50s. ;  Cranberry  No.  1  51s.,  No.  2  46s. ;  Greening  No.  1  36s.  to  49s.,  No. 
2  30s.  to  41s. ;  Mcintosh  49s. ;  King  No.  1  54s.,  No.  2  45s.  to  51s. ;  Blenheim  No.  2  46s. ; 
Colvert  No.  2  40s.;  King  Pippin  No.  2  41s.;  Pewaukee  No.  2  40s. 

Liverpool,  October  18. — Ex.  Empress  of  France:  iSlacks:  Deleware  Red  23s.  6d., 
mixed  varieties  No.  1,  27s.  to  36s.,  No.  2,  21s.  to  35s.,  boxes  Colvert  No.  1,  Ss.  6d., 
Wealthy  No.  1,  10s.  9d.,  Mcintosh  No.  1,  9s.  to  13®.,  No.  2,  13s.,  Ribston  and  Milwaukee 
No.  1,  10s.,  Grimes  Golden  No.  1,  12s.  9d.  Ex.  ss.  Melita,  -Slacks:  Delaware  Red,  25s. 
6d.,  mixed  varieties  35s.,  No.  2,  32s.  6d. 

Manchester,  October  19. — Ex.  Manchester  Shipper,  Gravensteins  faulty,  9,717 
barrels  and  304  boxes  Nova  Scotians,  tights:  Blenheim  No.  1,  35s.  to  42s.,  No.  2,  32s.  to 
33s.,  Gravensteins  best  No.  1,  29s.  to  30s.,  No.  2,  26s.,  Kings  No.  1,  45s.  to  50s.;  Slacks: 
Blenheim  No.  1,  23s.  to  36s.,  No.  2, 18s.  to  30s...  Domestic,  18s.  to  30s.,  No.  3,  lis.  to  22s., 
Gravenstein  No.  1,  14s.  to  27s.,  No.  2,  14s.  to  23s.,  Domestic,  10s.  to  20s.,  No.  3,  lis.  9d., 
Ribston  No.  1,  30s.,  Ontario  No.  1, 17s.  3d.,  Wealthy  No.  1,  25s.,  King  No.  1,  35s.  to  45s., 
No.  3,  31s.,  mixed  varieties  No.  1,  30s.,  No.  2,  15s.  to  23s.,  Domestic,  15s.  to  23s.,  No.  3, 
10s.  500  barrels  sold  under  9s.  Boxed  Gravensteins  No.  1,  13s.  6d.,  No.  2,  12s.  9d.v 
Wealthy  No.  1,  14s.,  No.  2,  13s. 

Liverpool,  October  19. — 4,359  barrels  and  160  boxes  Nova  ^Scotian  ex.  ss.  Ernemore 
tights :  King  No.  1,  40s.  to  48s.,  No.  2,  38s.  to  41s.,  Domestic,  31s.  to  39s.,  No.  3,  20s.  6d., 
Blenheim  No.  1,  28s.  to  46s.,  No.  2,  28s.  to  35s.,  Ribston  No.  1,  30s.,  Stark  No.  1,  37s., 
Fallawater  No.  1,  40s.,  Slacks:  King  No.  1,  37s.  to  40s.,  No.  2,  35s.  6d.,  Domestic,  30s., 
Blenheim  No.  1,  22s.  to  34s.,  No.  2,  28s.  to  38s.,  Domestic,  25s.  6d.,  No.  3,  26s.,  Ribston 
No.  1,  25s.  to  26s.,  Stark  No.  1,  34s.    Boxer  Ribstons  No.  1,  12s.  to  14s. 

Liverpool,  October  20. — 2,873  barrels  Nova  Scotians,  tights:  Kings  No.  1,  37s.  to 
46s.,  No.  2,  44s.,  Domestic,  30s.,  Blenheim  No.  1,  30s.  to  37s.,  No.  2,  29s.  to  30s.,  Ontario 
No.  1,  29s.  6d.,  Slacks:  King  No.  1,  32s.  to  38s.,  Domestic,  24s.  to  30s.,  No.  3,  20s.,  Blen- 
heim No.  1,  26s.  to  34s.,  No.  2,  25s.  to  30s.,  No.  3,  22s.  6d.,  Ribston  No.  1,  30s.,  Colvert, 
No.  1,  18s.  6d. 

SUGAR  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

On  October  2  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  announced  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Sugar  Supply  for  the  United  Kingdom  had  fixed  the  prices  of  sugar 
from  October  4  to  October  30,  1920,  as  follows: — 

For  .Manufacturing 
For  Grocery  purposes  purposes 

and  Ship's  Stores. 
White  Vouchers  only.  Coloured  Vouchers. 

Wholesale  per  cwt.      Approved      Wholesale  per  cwt. 
Discount  li%       Retail  price        Discount  1\% 
Class  To  direct  buyers.         per  lb.  To  direct  buyers. 

sh.      d.  sh.    d.  sh.  d. 

0.  Castor,  Icing  Pulverized'   118    —  1    2$  118  — 

1.  Cubes,  Loaf  Sugar   116    —  1    2J  116  — 

2.  Granulated,    Crystals    Crushed  and 

Chips    Dry    White     Sugar  White 

Pieces  (moist)   112    —  12  112  — 


W.I.    Grocery     Crystallized     Yellow ' 

Crystals  

W.I.  Muscovado  (moist)  

Pieces  (other  than  White  W.I. 
Grocery  Syrups  


Free  of  Free  of  Free  of 

Voucher  Ration  Voucher 


Price  must  not  exceed  that  fixed  for  Licensed: 
J  free  sugar. 

Jellies,  Knots,  Lumps  and  other  Low 
Grade  sugar  to  be    sold    only  to 

Manufacturers   —  Uncontrolled. 
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The  wholesale  prioee  quoted  are  those  at  which  sugar  will  be  supplied  to  direct 
purchasers  by  the  eonnnission  or  by  refiners. 

Wl  i-s  through  whose  hands  sugar  pusses  are  entitled  to  the  authorized 

margin  of  profit  on  the  net  eost,  and  to  charge  the  actual  cost  of  carriage-  In  addi- 
tion, oilier  charges  are  allowed  for  hauling  and  storing,  and  for  breaking 
hulk  where  the  quantity  to  be  delivered  is  less  than  that  contained  in  the  original 
package. 

w  ■  "Fret      Sugar,    The  maximum  " reasonable 99  price  for  all  licensed 
-  free"  sugar  from  October  1  to  October  30,  1020,  has  been  fixed  at: — 

\\    oU'salo  i>t>r  cwt.  Retail  per  lb. 

Discount  1\%  for  Domestic 

Preserving  only. 
3h.    d.  sh.  d. 

120    —  13 

-  rup  and  molasses  will  be  sold  by  refiners  at  prices  approved  by  the  commission. 
Vouchers  for  period  11,  commencing  October  4,  1920,  and  until  further  notice, 
may  ho  fulfilled  at  the  following  maximum  rates: — 

Colour  %  of  face  value. 

White   200% 

Blue-Green,  Yellow  and  Green   100% 

Blue  (General  Manufacturers)   4'00% 

Brown  (Wholesale  Jam  Manufacturers)   500% 

Salmon  (Small  Jam  Manufacturers)   100% 

Pink  (Mineral  Water  Manufacturers)   300% 


GREAT  TRADE  DEPRESSION  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Y  'kohama,  August  15. — On  my  return  to  Japan  from  'Canada,  I  find  business  in 
a  very  bad  state.  Indeed,  prior  to  my  departure  from  here  three  months  ago,  things 
were  beginning  to  look  rather  dull,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  industrial  depression 
in  Japan  to-day  is  much  more  serious  than  was  the  case  after  either  the  iChina  or 
Russia-Japanese  wars,  and  it  is  probable  the  worst  has  not  been  reached  yet. 

Import  business  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  goods  which  are  arriving  now 
and  which  are  crowding  up  the  customs  sheds  at  every  port,  were  ordered  and  in  most 
cases  paid  for  many  months  ago — but  very  little  new  business  is  now  being  placed. 
Most  of  the  large  Japanese  importers  have  been  hit  very  hard  by  falling  prices,  while 
those  who  speculated  heavily  a  few  months  ago  have  found  themselves  in  such  a 
precarious  position  that  they  must  adopt  very  drastic  means  of  retrenchment  in  order 
to  prevent  financial  collapse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  largest 
and  formerly  best-thought-of  firms  in  Japan  have  practically  gone  into  liquidation, 
while  the  latest  reports  are  that  other  so-called  first-class  firms  have  just  discharged 
fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  their  employees,  and  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  their  creditors  if  bills  payable  are  presented  on  time. 

The  Japanese  banks  for  their  part  are  sitting  absolutely  air-tight,  and  nowadays 
'.most  impossible  for  any  Japanese  firm  to  get  a  letter  of  credit  issued  in  favour 
of  Canadian  exporters.  Public  authorities,  together  with  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  all 
other  Japanese  banks,  are  doing  everything  possible  to  discourage  further  importations 
and  to  bring  back  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  as  they  figure  that  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  wipe  out  the  excess  of  imports,  which 
amounted  to  480,000,000  yen  for  the  eight  months  of  1920. 

Exports  from  Japan  have  also  fallen  away  greatly,  due  particularly  to  the  decline 
in  exports  of  raw  silk,  waste  silk  and  silk  tissues.  Beans  and  peas  have  also  registered 
a  heavy  loss  as  well  as  starches  and  woollen  tissues. 
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Economic  Situation  Serious. 

Yokohama,  August  20,  1920. — It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  economic  situation  in  this  country,  when  one  remembers  the  abounding  pros- 
perity manifested  during  and  after  the  war. 

Every  day  brings  its  additions  to  the  ranks  of  those  firms  which  are  discharging 
many  of  their  employees  as  a  result  of  the  present  business  conditions.  Already  a 
few  very  well  known  firms  have  beer:  forced  through  speculation  to  go  into  liquidation, 
while  there  are  constant  rumours  of  other  very  well  known  concerns  who  are  in  a 
position  of  great  financial  embarrassment  and  who  as  a  result  have  been  asking  help 
from  banks  and  creditors  to  postpone  dates  of  payments  for  moneys  due.  Emphatically, 
this  is  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  great  caution  in  business  dealings  with  Japan.  The 
banks  have  taken  a  bold  stand,  and  will  no  doubt  see  the  "  business  world "  of  the 
country  through  successfully,  but  at  present  they  are  kept  busy  trying  to  divert  collapses 
at  home  and  as  a  result  are  discouraging  all  import  business  and  the  issuing  of  letters 
of  credit. 

Foreign  houses  here  are  doing  "hand-to-mouth"  business  with  the  stocks  they  have 
on  hand,  but  very  few  new  transactions  are  being  consummated,  nor  is  there  likely  to 
be  so  for  some  months  yet,  until  such  time,  as  Japanese  bankers  think  the  time  ripe 
when  they  can  stand  behind  their  own  importers  with  the  necessary  financial  security. 

Belief  of  the  Silk  Industry. 

The  raw  silk  industry — which  one  might  term  the  index  of  the  whole  country's 
business  activities — has  been  suffering  a  relapse  for  some  weeks.  Raw  silk,  which  in 
February  last  was  selling  at  4,500  yen  a  bale,  is  now  quoted  at  1,400  yen.  About  a 
week  ago  it  had  slumped  to  1,100  yen  a  bale  on  the  Yokohama  Exchange. 

During  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  much  talk  of  the  Government  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  the  silk  reelers,  who  as  a  result  of  the  restriction  imposed  on  silk 
filatures  have  not  been  able  to  forward  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  cargo  to 
Yokohama.  This  has  somewhat  enlivened  the  market,  and  accounts  for  the  increased 
quotations  of  late.  Both  the  National  Association  of  Japanese  Sericulturists  and  one 
of  the  political  parties  (the  Seiyukai,  now  in  power)  are  endeavouring  to  devise  some 
plan  which  would  buoy  up  the  silk  reelers  so  that  could  go  on  reeling  uninter- 
ruptedly and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  price  from  going  down  below  a  minimum  of 
1,500  yen  a  bale  (for  Shinshu  No.  1). 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  National  Association  of  Japanese  'Sericulturists — 
which  will  probably  be  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Government — stock  for  a  syndicate 
capitalized  at  10,000,000  yen  will  be  floated  by  the  silk  industry  itself.  When  this  is  all 
taken  up  and  the  syndicate  has  been  formed,  it  will  receive  a  loan  of  50,000,000  yen 
from  the  Government  at  a  rate  of  4-J  per  cent  per  annum.  This  loan  will  be  refunded 
in  two  years,  but  can  if  necessary  be  renewed.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  will 
take  as  security  for  this  loan  the  silk  cargo  accumulated  by  reelers.  This  syndicate 
will  then  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  maintaining  the  price  of  raw  silk  above  the 
minimum  to  be  fixed. 

It  is  said  that  silk  exporters  in  Yokohama  consider  the  minimum  of  1,500  yen 
per  bale  too  high,  and  that  it  will  probably  cause  foreign  buyers  to  turn  more  to 
Chinese  silks. 

The  plans  proposed  by  the  Seiyukai  are  somewhat  similar,  namely,  to  ask  the 
Government  to  advance  20,000,000  yen  at  low  interest  to  a  silk  syndicate  whose  duties 
will  be  to  keep  prices  above  a  minimum  to  be  agreed  upon. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  raw  silk  exporters  have  kept  off  the  market,  quotations 
have  advanced  on  the  exchange  on  account  of  the  various  rumours  of  Government 
assistance.  A  few  days  ago  there  was  reported  to  be  62,500  bales  of  raw  silk  in 
Yokohama  for  prompt  sale.  This  visible  stock  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase  as 
there  are  about  1,800  bales  arriving  at  Yokohama  daily,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  on 
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from  filatures.    European   buyers  up  to  the  present  have  been 
absorbing  most  of  this  silk,  bu1  purchases  Prom  this  quarter  are  falling  off,  and  the 
\\  D  uch  smaller  than  the  average  daily  arrivals,  and  as  long  as  these 
conditions  prevail  priors  are  hound  to  keep  low. 

ii  \iu  t  \i  MILLS  CLOSE. 

The  markrt  prieo  of  -hipanc-t'  habutai  silks  depends  more  ar  less  on  the  raw  silk 
market.  For  this  reason  prices  have  tended  upwards  during  the  last  few  days  in 
company  with  those  of  raw  silk. 

In  aeeordaneo  with  a  resolution  passed  some  weeks  ago  by  the  Silk  Mills  Union, 
mills  in  Fukui  district  started  to  close  down  in  order  to  lessen  the  accumulated  stocks 
on  hand  and  so  produce  some  rise  in  prices.  This  has  had  only  a  small  effect  so  far. 
According  to  a  report  from  Fukui  on  the  17th  inst. : — 

Fukui  27"  6  momme  reached  yen  12  .00  per  100  moraine  (120  momme — 1  lb.). 

27"  H  11.80 

27"  7  11.50 

36"  6  13.10 

36"  6*  12.65 

36"  7  12.9'0 

Yen  =  at  present  rate  of  exchange  $0,566. 

Paper  Trade  Shows  Signs  of  Strength. 

Although  the  market  for  paper  here  has  been  somewhat  sluggish  for  some  time 
•  3t,  Li  is  now  beginning  to  exhibit  firmness  owing  to  the  fact  that,  due  to  lower  prices 
in  J  '  compared  with  those  prevailing  in  Canada  and  Europe,  export  trade  has  been 
well  maintained. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  paper  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
in. 21  ^,047  yen  as  compared  with  13,557,182  yen  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  over  $5,000,000  pounds  of  paper  was  imported, 
all  of  which  was  contracted  for  in  1919.  Up  until  ten  days  ago  the  accumulation 
•  reign  paper  was  heavy,  because  consumers  here  only  have  been  purchasing  from 
Land  to  mouth,  and  are  therefore  at  present  only  supplied  with  small  stocks.  They 
will  no  doubt  begin  to  buy  soon,  as  the  prices  are  advancing  due  to  the  demands  from 
abroad,  where  prices  are  now  said  to  be  3*5  per  cent  higher  than  at  present  in  vogue 
11  ing  to  thie  -ondition  of  the  markets,  China,  British  India  and  the  British 
i  •  [ndies  have  bought  largely  from  Japan,  while  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia 
and  Great  Britain  have  purchased  about  twice  as  much  so  far  this  year  from  Japan  as 
they  did  in  1919.  Much  of  this  paper  was  the  imported  product,  but  on  account  of 
market  conditions  could  be  re-exported  advantageously. 

The  accumulated  cargo  on  the  market  now  does  not  consist  of  printing  paper,  but 
cardboards,  wrappings,  and  a  few  special  lines. 

Since  May  imports  of  paper  have  been  falling  off  greatly,  and  will  no  doubt 
account  of  prices  being  so  high  abroad  that  no  contracts  have  been 
placed  during  the  last  two  months.  On  the  other  hand  exports  of  paper  have  been 
increasing  on  account  of  inquiries  for  printing  and  packing  paper,  etc.,  being  received 
from  England,  Egypt,  Australia  and  'Germany.  In  May  last  exports  reached 
4.657,000  pounds  as  compared  with  3,700,000  pounds  in  January. 

New&print  is  now  quoted  at  10  yen  per  ream,  and  the  best  grade  of  printing  paper 
at  40  sen  per  pound.  » 
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Imports  of  foreign  paper  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
10,890,585  yen,  which  is  a  decrease  of  1,368,809  yen  when  contrasted  with  the 
purchases  for  the  same  period  in  1919.  The  countries  of  origin,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  period  ending  July  this  year,  were  as  follows : — 


1920.  1919.  1918. 

Value.  Value.  Value. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Great   Britain                                          1,844,286  1,313,085  619,487 

United    States                                           5,970,0i95  10,727,936  3,582,025 

Other  countries                                        3,076,204  218,373  176,023 


Total   10,890,585  12,259,394  4,377,535 


In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  the  paper  situation,  the  following  figures  giving 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  foreign  paper  for  the  past  seven  years  will  be  of 


interest : — 

Exports.  Imports. 

Year.  Lb.  Lb. 

1913   13,794,000  78,162,000 

1914   14,406,00'O  53,385,000 

1915   26,937,000  26,685, OO'O 

1916   55,427,0'0'0  53, 265, OO'O 

1917   70',699;000  16,637,000 

1918    83,156,000  34,692,000 

1919   73;005,0'00  5'6,955,0'00 


Import  of  Vegetables  and  Fruit  Prohibited. 

On  the  13th  of  August  last  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  proclaimed 
a  ban  on  the  import  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  their  containers  from  oceanic  points, 
and  on  the  import  of  certain  fruits  from  America,  Europe  and  Africa.  The  procla- 
mation was  made  in  accordance  with  Article  7  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Governance 
of  the  Plants  for  Export  and  Import,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  import  of 
diseases  that  affect  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  newly  proclaimed  ban  stipulates  in  the  first  place  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
not  cooked  and  their  containers  which  are  forwarded  from  Hawaii  can  either  be 
imported  nor  received  at  the  ports  of  Japan.  Cucumbers,  melons,  watermelons, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  beans  and  pease  in  husks,  and  often  vegetables  which  are 
forwarded  from  or  reshipped  at  Taiwan,  British  India  ports,  Burma,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Philippines  and  other  points  30 
degrees  South  and  30  degrees  North  latitude  and  60  degrees  East  longitude  and  170 
East  longitude  cannot  be  either  imported  into  or  received  at  the  ports  of  Japan,  nor 
can  their  containers  be  imported. 

It  is  also  stipulated  by  the  new  decree  that  apples,  pears,  marmalades,  peaches, 
apricots  and  plums,  or  their  containers,  either  forwarded  from  or  shipped  from  Europe, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and 
Brazil  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  received  in  this  country. 

The  present  decree  replaces  all  regulations  of  a  similar  nature  proclaimed  in 
1914  and  1917.   This  decree  becomes  operative  on  October  15. 

Japanese  Cotton  Industry  Suffers. 

Along  with  other  industries  which  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  recent 
fall  in  prices  is  that  of  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarns.  The  majority  of  cotton-spinning 
firms  in  Japan  are  now  sustaining  considerable  loss  because  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
both  American  and  Indian  raw  cotton  imported  this  year.  On  account  of  many  orders 
received  for  cotton  yarn,  the  companies  here  imported  1,500,000  bales  of  raw  cotton 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  another  200,000  is  expected  to  arrive  from  abroad 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  making  a  total  of  1,700,000  bales. 
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On  the  international  market  the  price  of  cotton  continues  to  fall,  and  it  is  stated 
tlu-  total  loss  :  Uy  leading  Japanese  spinners  amounts  to  some  77,500,000 

von. 

IThia  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  cotton  has  given  rise  to  many  disputes  between 
the  merchants  and  the  spinners  as  regards  delivery — some  of  the  spinners  claiming  that 
the  quality  is  ao1  up  to  the  mark.  On  thai  ground  the  smaller  spinners  are  asking 
imp -iter-  t.'  reduce  contra,  i  prices  by  10  yen  per  bale,  while  even  the  first-class 
spinning  companies  are  asking  a  reduction  in  price  of  5  yen. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  depression  in  the  cotton  market  a  syndicate  was 
I  three  or  four  months  ago  to  facilitate  the  export  of  the  yarn,  but  so  far  nothing 
accomplished.  Now  orders  have  recently  been  received  from  Tientsin  and 
other  |  ots  in  China,  but  these  arc  limited  and  do  not  materially  relieve  the 
situation. 

To  make  the  situation  worse,  British  yarn  of  finest  quality  is  now  beginning  to  be 
I  on  the  Chinese  and  other  markets  in  the  east  which  were  temporarily  monopo- 
lized by  the  Japanese  yarn  during  the  war,  and  the  fear  is  expressed  that  at  no 
distanl  date  Japanese  yarn  will  be  driven  from  the  recently  acquired  markets.  In 
China  Borne  twenty  spinning  companies  have  been  established  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  and  this  fact  is  considered  a  menace  by  Japanese  spinners.  Investigations 
by  the  Japanese  spinners  union  show  that  raw  cotton  consumed  by  all  the 
spinning  companies  in  the  country  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  amounted  to 

-  ,285  kwan  (one  kwan=8.27  pounds)  the  figures  showing  an  increase  of  3,157,658 
kwan  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  appended  table 
shows  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year: — 

Jan. -June,  192-0.  Jan. -June,  1919. 
Kwan.  Kwan. 

Indian  cotton   28,868,0*00  25,330,000 

American  cotton   ,20,849,'0O0  21,67'8,-OM 

Chinese  cotton   2,6'54,00'0  6,314,0'0'0 

Egyptian  cotton   880,00'0  958,0'00 

American  and  Saigon  cotton   210,000  113; (MM) 

Chosen  cotton   697,0'0'0  7'0'4,00'0 

Other  countries   322,000  254,0'00 

As  an  example  of  the  present  dullness  in  the  cotton  industry  the  Kanegafuchi 
Cotton  Company,  of  Kobe,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  has  curtailed  its  operations 
by  40  per  cent.  Last  April  this  company  employed  4,119  workmen,  and  although  no 
employees  have  been  discharged,  yet  the  firm  is  making  no  efforts  to  fill  the  vacancies  of 
the  500  to  600  employees  who  have  left  voluntarily  since  May. 


CANADIAN  IMPORT  HOUSES  WANTED  IN  JAPAN. 

In  spite  of  the  commercial  depression  in  Japan  described  by  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan,  he  writes  as  follows  in  reference  to  Canadian  firms  estab- 
lishing offices  in  Japan: — 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  Canadian  firms  thinking  of  opening  branch 
offices  in  this  country  to  come  out,  inspect  the  field,  and  get  the  organization  started 
-mall  way  which  could  be  enlarged  as  business  conditions  warranted.  As  I  have 
often  reported  and  tried  to  impress  on  various  audiences  while  in  Canada  some  two 
months  ago,  there  are  no  real  live  Canadian  branch  houses  in  this  country,  although 
plenty  of  scope  for  two  or  three  such  firms.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
nearly  all  Canadian  imports  into  this  country  are  coming  in  through  American  and 
r.nglish  firms.  Let  us  endeavour  to  get  good  Canadian  representatives  out  in  this 
part  of  the  world  to  push  Canadian  goods  via  Canadian  transport  companies  with 
real  Canadian  vigour.  1 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  OF  WOOD-PULP  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E;  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  August  2*7,  1920. — For  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  (ending 
August)  wood-pulp  was  imported  to  the  value  of  12,187,000  yen,  which  is  an  increase 
of  7,370,000  yen  compared  with  this  same  period  of  1919.  Even  during  the  month  of 
August  just  closed  1,002,000  yen  of  pulp  was  indented  to  Japan  compared  with  only 
519,000  yen  during  August  1919. 

The  preliminary  returns  for  the  month  give  no  indications  from  what  countries 
this  pulp  was  purchased,  but  up  to  the  end  of  July  this  year — that  is  for  the  first 
seven  months — the  countries  of  origin  together  with  the  quantities  and  values  of  pulp 
imported  were  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  OF  PULP  INTO   JAPAN — (JANUARY- JULY,,   1918,   1919   AND  1920). 

1920.  1919.  1918. 

Quantities.        Value.      Quantities.       Value.      Quantities.  Value. 


Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Sweden                            ..     29,480,790  '5,178,541  497,332  •9i5,-643  700,721  120,837 

Norway                                  1,023,066  195,543  427,014  1>07,3'86    — 

United  States                         10,937,47*5  l,'882/809  17,324,463  2,557,1526  2,863,192  480,341 

Canada                                  21,997,552  3,164,84'0  8,484,372  1,2:38,457  16,5*09,584  2,168,497 

Other  countries                      2,636,649  467,089  108  3  '59,796  4,109 


Total   6'6,>075,532     10,888,822.    26,733,2,89      3,999,015     20,133,293  2,773,784 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  Sweden  has  supplied  by  far 
the  biggest  proportion  of  the  imports,  Canada  in  these  eight  months  has  shipped  more 
pulp  into  Japan  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  period,  our  shipments  totalling  to  the 
end  of  July  this  year  some  14,776  short  tons  as  compared  with  13,944  short  tons  in  our 
record  year  1918. 

JAPAN  EXPORTS  CANADIAN  PULP. 

A  peculiar  situation  has  developed  of  late  in  the  pulp  market — While  Japan  had 
placed  large  orders  for  pulp  in  Scandinavia,  Canada,  and  other  countries  at  prices 
prevailing  some  months  ago,  the  prices  for  pulp  in  these  countries  have  advanced  in 
the  meantime.  On  the  other  hand,  in  unison  with  the  general  setback  from  which 
almost  every  industry  is  suffering  in  Japan  due  to  business  depression — the  market 
prices  of  pulp  in  Japan  have  sagged  badly.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case  that 
Japanese  firms  soon  found  that  they  could  re-ship  Canadian  pulp  back  to  Canada  at 
a  profit — a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  before  in  this  commodity. 

Swedish  "  Three  Crown 99  brand  was  selling  here  at  13  sen  per  pound,  but  in 
London  it  was  quoted  at  52  yen  per  ton,  it  was  therefore  quite  profitable  to  re-export 
this  pulp  to  England,  where  some  5,000  to  6,000  tons  have  been  shipped  already, 
together  with  that  sold  to  America,  of  which  about  1,500  tons  was  the  product  of 
Japanese  mills. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PULP  INCREASES  IN  JAPAN. 

While  the  demand  for  sulphite  pulp  in  Japan  continues  to  increase,  the  domestic 
production  is  also  making  big  strides. 

Altogether  there  are  some  fifteen  wood-pulp  companies  in  Japan.  Their  plants 
number  20,  eight  of  which  make  sulphite  pulp.  During  the  year  1919  the  total  quan- 
tity of  pulp  produced  is  said  to  have  been  2&5,3'27  tons  (mechanical  and  sulphite), 
which  is  300  per  cent  greater  than  the  production  in  1913  and  40  per  cent  more  than 
was  made  in  1917.    During  the  last  two  years  the  industry  has  been  extended  chiefly 
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in  Karafuto  where  there  has  been  added  another  &6,000  tons,  and  in  Hokkaido  where 

the  output  ha>  heen  increased  by  o0,000  tons. 

The  Buhjoilied  figures  illustrate  well  the  production  and  consumption  of  pulp  in 
Japan  during  the  past  seven  years. 

Production.  Consumption. 

Tons,  Tons. 

1913                                                                                     76,081  123,558 

1 B 14                                                                                       89,874  135,261 

L91B                                                                                    112,075  165,761 

L916                                                                                    134,968  19  2, '61818 

1911                                                                                    169,039  181,436 

1>.»1S                                                                                        198,596  223,457 

1919                                                                                    235,327  27  4, 7102 

Of   the   total   production   last    year   sulphite  pulp  amounted   approximately  to 
100,000  tons  and  mechanical  pulp  to  135,300  tons.    The  former  has  been  especially 
Lng  1 1 1  additions  to  plans  located  in  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  mill  in  Korea. 

The  production  will  it  is  expected  this  year  reach  a  total  of  2.70,000  tons,  while 
stimated  demand  is  from  295,000  to  300.000  tons,  so  that  the  balance  will  have 
e  from  foreign  source's.    On  account  of  nearly  40,000  tons  having  been  already 
imported  tin's  year,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  imports  for  the  latter  half  of  1920  will 
fall  oil'  almost  entirely,  especially  owing  to  the  position  of  market  prices  now  in 
America  and  Kurope  compared  with  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  Japan. 

The  imports  of  pulp  since  the  year  1913,  together  with  the  average  price,  is  as 
under : — 

Importation.  Import  Price  per  Ton. 
Year.  Tons.  Yen. 

1913   47,477  97.32 

1914    43,342  100.88 

1915   53,686  129.73 

191(1    57,72i0  156.23 

1917    14,334  195.39 

1915    28,769  237.60 

1919    40,581  263.3i5 

1920  (first  half)   39,481  276. '84 


Production  of  Pulp  in  1918  and  1919. 

The  output  of  mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp  in  this  country  during  the  last  two 


years  was  as  follows: — 

Place. 

Karafuto  

Hokkaido  

Japan  Proper.  .  .  . 
Korea  


1918 
Tons. 

53,88'0 
79,549 
5  6,167 


189,596 


1919. 
Tons. 
63,993 
101,4215 
67,974 
1,853 


234,245 


As  regards  chemical  pulp,  there  was  produced  in  1919  the  total  of  93,754  tons, 
which  was  85  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements  of  the  country. 

The  following  figures  give  the  production,  importation,  exportation  and  domestic 
demand  for  wood  pulp  for  the  past  three  years. 


Year. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Domestic 
Production. 
Tons. 
169,039 
198,596 
235,227 


Importation. 
Tons. 
14,334 
28,769 
40,581 


Exportation. 
Tons. 
3,722 
3,9  08 
1,106 


Domestic 
Demand. 

Tons. 
179,651 
223,457 
374,702 
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PRODUCTION  BY  MILLS. 

The  present  yearly  production  of  the  leading  pulp  mills  of  Japan  is  as  follows  :— 


Tons. 

Karafuto  Sangyo  K.  Kwaisha  (Oji  Co.)   27,000 

Nippon  Kagaku  Shiryo  K   20,000 

Karafuto  Kogyo  Kwaisha   2-4, (MM) 

Fuji  Pulp  Co   12,000 

Kyushu  Seishi  K.K   45,000 

Chosen  Seishi  K.K   9,'00O 


Total  in  tons   137,000 


In  addition,  90,000  tons  are  manufactured  by  other  firms,  which  makes  a  grand 
total  of  227,000  tons.  . 

EXPORTS  OF  PULP. 

Exports  of  pulp  from  Japan  during  1917,  1918  and  1919,  were  as  follows: — 

Exports. 


Year.  Tons. 

1917   3,722 

1918   3,908 

1919   1,106 

1920  (first  half)   3,500 


WILL  ALWAYS  BE  A  DEMAND  FOR  PULP. 

It  is  said  by  Japanese  paper  dealers  that  foreign  pulp  will  always  find  a  market 
in  Japan  as  Japanese  pulp  is  not  suitable  for  some  grades  of  paper.  This  applies 
particularly  to  craft  and  bleached  pulp,  neither  of  which  is  made  in  Japan,  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Japan  is  continually  expanding  its  pulp  and 
paper  industry  not  only  in  Japan  proper  but  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  that  it 
has  about  reached  that  point  where  if  necessary  it  could  make  itself  almost  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  supplies.  In  fact  Japanese  paper  mills  are  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese,  Siberian,  Australian,  Indian,  and 
Dutch  Indies  markets,  as  well  as  exporting  to  South  America  and  Europe. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN4  TRADE  IN  1918-19. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
III. 

IMPORTATION  of  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  CANADA  1915-16  TO  1918-19. 

In  the  second  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1918-19 — after  the  Armistice — the 
importations  of  motor  cars,  in  execution  of  long-deferred  shipments,  were  much  above 
the  average  despite  the  high  ocean  freights.  The  embargo  which  then  existed,  making 
it  necessary  to  import  three  chassis  to  one  body,  caused  the  bulk  of  the  values  to  be 
comprised  in  the  chassis  and  wheel  equipment. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  of  motor  cars  from  all  countries  in  1918-19 
was  £1,434,764,  of  which  Canadian  trade  shared  to  the  extent  of  £387,165. 

The  imports  from  Canada  during  recent  years  are,  for  comparative  purposes, 
shown  thus : — 

19115-16.        1916-17.         1917-1'8.  1918-19. 
Canadian  motor  cars   £372,435        £237,848        £179,752        £3S7,165  , 
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UOTOli    OAK    IMPORTATIONS    FROM    ALL  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  comparative  schedules,  showing  the  total  Australian  importations 
i*«r  bodies  and  chassis,  from  each  country  of  origin  in  1016-17  to  1918-19, 
:uv  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Import-  of  bodies  for  motor  oars,  Lorries,  wagons  and  parts,  n.e.i.: — 


Country  of  Origin. 

11)16-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

I'n i tod  Kingdom  

  £  5,017 

£  1,489 

£  761 

6^632 

Now  Zealand  

  60 

Other  British  

72 

France  

  1,152 

Italy  

325 

52. 

  232,505 

207,935 

105,883 

111 

£272,556 

£216,564 

£106,696 

Imports  of  chassis  for  motor  cars,  lorries  and  wagons  and  parts  (but  not  including 
rubber  tires)  : — 


Country  of  Origin. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

 £  52,819 

£  13,543 

£  9.131 

214 

8 

  203,2101 

173,120 

387,165 

  55 

437 

193 

Italy  m  ^. 

1,185 

47<6 

60 

United  States  

  727,3175 

734,071 

93 1,2-8  2 

6 

£1,018,518 

£922,633 

£1,328,068 

IMPORTS   OF  BICYCLES,  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS,  ETC. 

The  appended  schedules  give  the  value  of  the  total  imports — and  the  imports 
from  Canada — of  bicycles  and  parts  and  vehicles  and  parts  for  the  years  1917-18 
end  1918-19. 

A-  compared  with  the  previous  year,  Canadian  trade  increased  by  £17,294,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  cycle  parts  and  vehicle  parts.    The  extent  of  the  trade  is  illustrated 

thus :— 


1917-18. 

1918-19. 

- 

-Increase. 

Australian  Imports. 

"Value. 

Value. 

-Decrease. 

£  1,294 

£  492 

£  8*02 

Cycle  parts  not  brazed  or  plated  .  .  .  . 

34,064 

2-02,99,2, 

+ 

168,928 

88,991 

6-0,174 

28,817 

121,700 

132i,784 

+ 

11,084 

19,879 

14,926 

4,9-53 

6-,548 

8,4510 

+ 

1.9C2V 

4,163 

'5,516- 

1,353 

2  0s  108 

4.60545 

26,4  C  7 

Parts  of  vehicles,  undergear,  etc   .  . 

156,386 

215,686 

+ 

59,300 

£453,133 

£687,-565 

+ 

£234,432 

-\ 

-Increase. 

Imports  from  Canada. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

-Decrease'. 

£  36 

£  36 

Cycle  parts,  not  brazed,  etc  

1,237 

£10,175- 

+ 

8,938 

Cycle  parts,  plated,  etc  

3,851 

2,491 

1,360 

98 

353 

+ 

25-5 

16,204 

26,105 

+ 

9,901 

51 

51 

£21,477 

£39,124 

+ 

£17,294 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FURNITURE. 

The  importation  of  furniture  into  Australia  has  been  declining  in  recent  years 
owing  to  high  duties  and  abnormal  ocean  freights  on  bulky  goods  of  such  character 
having  given  a  great  impetus  to  goods  of  domestic  manufacture.  In  order  to  meet  com- 
petition it  would  appear  imperative  that,  as  far  as  possible,  furniture  should  be 
"  knocked  down  "  and  assembled  at  the  warehouses  of  importers.  In  normal  years  th'; 
imported  lines  included  refrigerators,  office  equipment,  desks,  tables,  filing  cabinets, 
blind  rollers,  and  goods  for  household  requirements. 

Excluding  articles  of  wicker  and  bamboo,  the  total  imports  of  furniture  into 
Australia,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the  appended 
table : — 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Value  of  furniture  imports  

£53,622 

£29,432 

£52,457 

United  Kingdom  

16,143 

4,812 

3,835 

191 

782 

United  States  

16,613 

39,139 

76 

403 

9'55 

6,552 

5,778 

5,626 

104 

295 

471 

1,820 

724 

1,327 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  from  excellent  native  woods,  as  well  as  from 
imported  timber,  has  of  recent  years  developed  into  an  important  Australian  industry. 
In  1917  there  were  505  factories,  employing  6,567  operatives,  which  produced  furniture 
to  the  value  of  £1,873,307. 

IMPORTATION  OF  ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

In  1918-19  one  pipe  organ  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £343,  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied.  A  few  pipe  organs  were  manufactured  in  Australia  by  builders 
of  reputation. 

The  imports  of  ordinary  household  organs,  and  small  organs  for  churches,  showed 
a  decrease  of  £6,508  in  value  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  trade  is  unlikely 
to  show  any  considerable  expansion  even  at  much  lower  freights  than  are  now  ruling. 

The  imports  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  shown  thus: — 


Number. 

"Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Country  of  Origin. 

1917-18. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1918-19. 

United  Kingdom  

,  .  .  .  8 

£  227 

5 

£  145 

...  33 

449 

51 

851 

Japan  

...  49 

247 

51 

218 

United  States  

.    ..  729 

S,039 

120 

1,240 

Totals  

£8,962 

2,27. 

£2,454 

IMPORTATION   OF  PIANOS. 

In  addition  to  the  special  reports  upon  the  Australian  piano  trade  which  appeared 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  566  and  587,  and  the  illustration  and  specification  of  a 
popular  type  of  instrument  in  No.  588,  special  reports  have — in  response  to  inquiries 
— been  furnished  to  several  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  predominating  position 
held  by  German  manufacturers  is  illustrated  in  the  appended  table.  The  imports 
from  Germany  since  1914  are  accounted  for  by  the  cargoes  of  steamers  interned  :it 
neutral  ports  having  been  transferred  to  Australia. 

Imports  of  Upright  German  Pianos. 

In  1913  Australia  imported  12,277  German  pianos  valued  at  £300,008  \ 

1914-  15  3,286  83,887 

1915-  16  319  8,455 

1916-  17  281  6,966 

1917-  18  23  740 

1918-  19  6  206 
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Manufacturers  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  benefited 
through  the  absence  of  eontinental  eompetition.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  recently  ahown  a  disposition  to  supply  the  type  of  instrument  required  <by  the 
Australian  trade,  which  indicates  thai  the  returns  for  1919-20  should  show  an 
encouraging  ailvance. 

Australian  musical  warehouses  will  give  sympathetic  attention  to  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  disposed  to  supply  pianos  suitable  for  the  trade  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

Urn  ml  ami  Svml-Grand  Pianos,  Australian  Importations. 


Country  of  origin. 

Number. 
1917-18. 

Value. 
1917-18. 

Number. 
1918-19. 

Value. 
1918-19. 

1  "nited  Kingdom  

23 
3 

£2,6i53 
242 
179 
4'8 
2,000 

2 

£  116 

United  States  

24 

23 

2,624 

53 

£5,122 

25 

£2,740 

/in ports  of  Upright  Pianos, 

Australian 

Importations. 

Country  of  origin. 

Number. 
1917-18. 

Value. 
1917-18. 

Number. 
1918-19. 

Value. 
1918-19. 

1,215 
96 

£53.188 
2,403 

132 
108 
1 

£  7,214 
3,752 
18 

8 

38.8 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries 

23 
8-0 
7,191 

740 
1,943 
227,314 

6 

&8 
■5,758 
2 

206 
1,76.2 
238,839 
55 

8,613 

£285,976 

€1,0715 

£251,846 

PIANO-PLAYERS 

IN  DEMAND. 

I  e  gi  rii  g  trade  in  piano-players  and  player-pianos  should  merit  the  considera- 
tion of  enterprising  Canadian  manufacturers  disposed  to  make  persistent  effort  to 
exploit  their  instruments  in  the  leading  Australian  importing  centres.  Several  new 
lines  of  player-pianos  have  been  placed  on  the  Australian  market  in  recent  years. 
These  instruments  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as  pianos,  hence  the  number  imported 
and  their  values  is  not  shown  under  a  separate  classification. 

PIANO  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

There  are  two  piano  manufacturing  companies  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
.ilia — one  in  Melbourne  and  the  other  in  Sydney — and  several  smaller  factories 
have  started  operations  thr,ough  the  lack  of  supplies  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

To  some  extent  these  industries  embody  Canadian  parts  in  their  instruments, 
and  information  as  to  sources  of  supplies  in  the  Dominion  have  (been  furnished  to  the 

ralian  manufacturers.  The  total  imports,  under  these  classifications,  into 
Australia  in  1918-19  were  valued  at  £56,674,  of  Which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
£6,985,  Canada  £5,944,  France  £3,296,  Japan  £1,909,  and  the  United  States  £38,514. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER. 

Xo  line  of  importations  into  Australia  has  been  more  affected  in  recent  years 
than  timber  (lumber)  through  higher  costs  in  the  countries  of  origin,  lack  of  shipping 
facilities  and  abnormal  ocean  freights. 

Through  much  diminished  supplies  for  the  former  monetary  outlay,  and  other 
causes,  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  constructional  work,  and  perforce  a 
greater  demand  for  native  woods,  but  the  cost  of  the  latter  has  also  materially 
icreased  Australian  and  New  Zealand  woods,  not  extensively  used  in  pre-war  years, 
have  been  cut  to  supply  the  ordinary  demand. 
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In  1913  the  total  importations  of  timber  were  valued  at  £2,922,578 ;  these  declined 
to  £2,153,469  in  1914-15,  to  £1,722,035  in  1915-16,  to  £1,490,025  in  1916-17,  to  £1,412,119 
in  1917-18,  but  the  value  substantially  increased  to  £1,850,544  in  1918-19. 

As  many  wooden  vessels,  built  expressly  for  carrying  timber,  are  owned  in  United 
States  Pacific  coast  ports,  it  is  a  natural  sequence  that  the  United  States  continued 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  Australian  requirements  of  imported  lumber. 

The  trend  of  the  importations  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  shown  thus: 

Imports  of  Timber.  1916-17.         1917-18.  1918-19. 

From  Canada   £  14.55&         £  92,768        £  50,576 

"     United  States   725,218  679,871  1,056,108 

The  Australian  importations  of  timber  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  for  which 
particulars  are  available,  are  shown  thus: — 


1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

  £  56'3 

£  413 

  92,768 

50,576 

  '5,113 

3,687 

  573,663 

634,091 

  2,219 

1,376 

  101 

445 

  1,295 

2,029 

  40,843 

75,079 

  21 

90 

.  .  .  .-.  .  .  385 

9,900 

  679,871 

1,056,108 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  11,089 

9,356 

  '869 

1,616 

Other  British  

  MOO 

1,740 

  1,538 

4,038 

  £1,412,119 

£1,850,544 

IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  WOOD. 

This  miscellaneous  classification  includes  wood  split  pulleys,  window  screens  and 
frames,  wash  boards,  staves,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly  finished.  The  imports  from  Canada 
were  approximately  valued  at  £10,895  (plus  veneers  to  the  value  of  £18,216).  The 
total  importations  under  this  schedule  are  shown  thus: — 


1917-18. 

1918-19. 

£109.279 

£149,921 

2,020 

3,748 

Brushmakers'  woodware  

798 

251 

169 

177 

Washing  machines,  wringers  and  mangles  .  . 

10,866 

»,657 

201 

256 

21,800 

27,440 

2,156 

2,876 

4 

2,671 

3,106 

454 

240 

2,575 

1,617 

Picture  and  room  mouldings  

6,364 

11,495 

25,579 

1,965 

Hickory  felloes,  rough  

876 

789 

982 

974 

880 

139 

1,134 

589 

"      box  cut  to  size  (undressed)  

1,251 

1,008 

"      box    cut    to   size    (dressed     or  ^partly 

1,262 

7,580 

2,078 

7,707 

Veneer,  3-ply  

19,440 

26.192 

2,173 

7,348 

Churns,  etc  

6,910 

5,408 

Pickets,  undressed  

4.040 

3,037 

4,569 

1,476 

260 

53 

Hickory  spokos  dressed  

5.171 

3.374 

20,729 

10.119 

10643—3 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Tu\DF  COMMISSIONER  W.  McL.  CLARKE. 

XIV. 

SUGAR  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS. 

Tlu'  following  t:\l>b  show  the  total  importations  into  Old  Greece  of  sugar  and 
ailiid  products  for  the  years  1013,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1914: — 

Dr. 

Emporia  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   ..  8,534.518 

1914  into  Old  Greece   9,4821,526 

1914  into  New  Greece   6,113,8'OS 

Total  for  1914   1'5,'596,331 

SUGAR. 

Metric  Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece  '  ..                10,568  6,889,454 

1914  into  Old  Greece.  *.   15,280  7,945,995 

1914  into  New  Greece   9, 036  5, 035, '03  3 

Total  for  1914    24,316  12,981,'028 

Before  tin-  war  Austria  was  the  chief  country  supplying*  Greece's  sugar  require- 
ment.-, due,  firstly,  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  loaf  and  cube  sugar  was  in  greatest 
and,  secondly,  to  the  country's  proximity  to  these  Austrian  sources  of  supply, 
amounts  were  obtained  from  Russia  in  the  crystallized  or  unrefined  form,  but 
I  ••■  mpts  to  import  Russian  cube  sugar  were  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  packing  of  the 
in  different  sized  packages,  while  the  Austrian  sugar  always  arrived  from  Trieste 
25  and  50  kilogrammes  net.  Sugar  from  other  countries,  e.g.  Holland 
and  Germany,  was  imported  in  small  lots,  but  higher  prices  tended  to  prevent  the 
•  pment  of  trade  in  this  direction.  In  1917  the  Greek  Government  began  buying 
Java  sugar,  and  her  own  steamers  brought  back  cargo  lots  which  met  with  a  good 
reception  in  Greece. 

This  trade  is  an  important  one,  and  Canadian  sugar  refineries  should  see  if 
eonnections  could  not  be  permanently  established  in  this  line. 


CONFECTIONERY  AND  SWEETS. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,285,200  1,378,488 


1914  into  Old  Greece   1,181, 60<0  1,26»5,1«1 

1914  into  N^w  Greece   271, ©0-0  2,91,6.24 


Total  for  1914   1,453,2'00  1,560,805 


The  Greeks  are  particularly  fond  of  sweets,  and  there  is  always  a  good  demand 
for  products  of  this  description.  Especially  popular  in  Greece  is  the  caramel;  its 
consumption  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  kg.  annually.  The  first  position  in  this 
import  trade  (so  far  as  the  acidulated  caramels  were  concerned)  was  held  by  Holland, 
which  had  displaced  Italy  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  owing  to  the  inferior  quality 
it  U  stated  of  the  Italian  product.  The  English  acidulated  caramel  was  generally 
considered  too  sticky  for  the  hot  climate  of  Greece,  although  in  milk  caramels  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  was  done  by  Great  Britain.  A  Russian  caramel  (fourre  de  luxe)  was 
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also  very  popular  in  Greece.  During  the  war  Spain  began  exporting  caramels  to 
Greece,  and  the  quality  has  met  with  much  favour  except  that  of  the  milk  caramel, 
which  is  not  liked.  Spanish  competition  is  expected,  therefore,  to  continue.  An 
unwrapped  German  fourre  caramel  was  also  found  on  the  Greek  market.  The  local 
production  is  very  inferior  and  will  with  difficulty  compete  against  the  imported 
article. 

Biscuits  (sweetened). 

Lb.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   23'5,2'00  209,11-0 


215,60-0' 

191,932 

11-2.004) 

105,422 

Total  for  1914  

327,600 

297,354 

Great  Britain  supplied  over  one-half  of  these  imports,  which  also  included  smaller 
shipments  from  France,  Holland,  Austria  and  Germany. 


Conserved  Fruits. 


Lb. 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece  

19,6'0'C 

27,4-52 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

11,2.00 

14,440 

1914  into  New  Greece  

30,800 

224,4*0 

Total  for  1914  

42,000 

23-8,520 

Great  Britain  and  France  were  the  principal  contributing  countries.  Italy  and 
Germany  also  did  a  small  export  trade  to  Greece  in  conserved  fruits. 

TANNED  LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  value  of  the  total  importations  into  Old  Greece  under  this  category  for  the 
years  1913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  1914,  was  as  follows: — 


Year.  Dr. 

1913   2,776,737 

1914   2,531,898 

1914   6,-666,-638 

Total  for  1914   9,198,536 


THE   LEATHER  MARKET. 

There  is  a  constant  and  strong  demand  in  Greece  for  tanned  leather,  as  the 
home  supplies  are  insufficient  and  often1  of  an  inferior  quality.  First  in  importance 
were  the  imports  of  black  glazed  kid  which,  although  at  one  time  obtained  almost 
altogether  from  France,  come  more  latterly  from  the  United  States.  American 
competition  made  itself  felt  principally  because  of  the  low  prices  quoted.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  trade,  however,  that  the  French  product  was  superior. 

The  box  calf  trade  ranked  second  as  regards  imports,  and  in  this  line  Germany  was 
especially  well  established  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  French  competition.  The 
principal  German  house  supplying  the  market  (after  carefully  studying  local  require- 
ments) is  stated  to  have  cured  its  leather  by  a  natural  process  i.e.,  without  employing 
any  deteriorating  chemical  agents.  As  a  result  of  this  special  catering/  the 
leather  of  this  firm  was  the  most  highly  appreciated  in  Greece.  The  two  qualities 
of  flexibility  and  heaviness  are  stated  to  be  the  primary  considerations  in  making 
sales  to  Greece. 

10643— 3i 
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1".  patent  kills  Great  Britain  stood  foremost.,  exporting  a  far  superior  product 
to  that  obtainable  from  Germany.  France  has  been  most  successful  in  the  coloured 
glased  kids,  although  the  Tinted  States  are  exporting  a  competitive  product. 

Th  ta  ealf  leather,  although  said  to  be  a  French  invention,  was  derived 

almost  altogether  from  the  United  States,  the  producers  there  turning  out  a  better 
quality  at  lower  prices. 

Smaller  quantities  of  sheepskin  and  russian  and  willow  calf  were  imported,  and 
very  small  supplies  of  chrome  sides. 

During  the  last  few  years,  with  pre-war  sources  greatly  disturbed,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  principal  leather  exporting  country  to  Greece.  Attempts  to 
place  eiders  in  Spain  were  very  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  believed1  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  occupy  first  place  in  those  lines  in  which  she  has  proven 
her  successful  competition,  e.g.,  willow  calf,  Russian  calf,  velvettas  and  patents. 
The  Germans  will  probably  recapture  a  large  share  of  the  box  calf  trade,  while  in 
glazed  kid  the  United  States  probably  again  will  be  the  chief  competitor  followed 
by  France. 

With  regard  to  the  five  grades  into  which  American  manufacturers  classify 
their  leather,  viz:  H,  HM,  M,  L,  and  LM,  the  Greek  market  consumes  most  largely  H. 

amount  of  business  is  done  in  HM  and  M,  and  but  a  very  limited  amount  in 
L  and  LM. 

Most  of  the  leather  business  in  Greece  is  done  through  well-known  commission 
houses  representing  the  manufacturer  and  selling  the  goods  to  a  few  of  the  wholesale 
dealers. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

As  regards  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  the  United  States  has  shown  a  certain  degree 
of  enterprise  but  it  has  been  difficult  so  far  to  carry  on  any  extensive  trade  in  this 
line  as  the  duty  on  the  imported  shoe  is  extremely  heavy,  and  as  there  is  furthermore 
a  pronounced  preference  to  have  boots  and  shoes  made  locally  to  order. 

Sole  Leather. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   397,600  567,632' 

1914  into  Old  Greece   22,400'  30,672 

1914  into  New  Greece   940,800'  1,678,965 

Total  for  1914   963,20'0  1,709,637 


Austria  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal  exporters  of  sole  leather  to  Greece. 

White  Cow  Hides. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   291,2'flO  312,714 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

1914  into  New  Greece  

Total  for  1914  


715,600 

79,902 

330,400 

470,788 

406,0-0-0' 

'550,690 

France  controlled  the  trade  in  this  product  with  smaller  shipments  from  Austria 
and  Great  Britain. 

Calf  and  Kid  Shins. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   117,600'  673,616 

1914  into  Old  Gre^e  

1914  into  New  Greece  

Total  for  1914  


112,000 

679,898 

2 15, 6-0-0 

1,384,740 

327,6-0-0 

2,064,638 
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France  stood  first  as  regards  the  imports  of  calf  and  kid  skins  closely  followed 

by  Austria.  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  also  competing 
countries. 

Sheepskin,  Shagreen  and  Russian  Leather. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                     16,800  72,024 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                      18,370  85,293 

1914  into  New  Greece                                   67,200  358,230 

Total  for  1914                                                     85,57*0  443,523 


France  and  Austria  were  the  largest  suppliers  with  further  imports  from  Germany, 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


Patent  Leather 

and  Camel  Shins. 

Lb. 

Dr. 

  22V075 

173,448 

171,4*08 

1914  into  New  Greece.. 

  19,600 

182,07-8 

  39,597 

353,486 

Austria,  France  and  Germany  were  the  principal  contributing  countries. 


Small  Calf  and  Kid  Shins,  etc.,  and  Skins  of  Other  Small  Animals. 

Lb.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   5*0, 4*00  534,990 

1914  into  Old  Greece   86,80*0  992,992 

1914  into  New  Greece   4,323  52,496 

Total  for  1914   91,123  1,045,488 


France  occupied  the  predominating  place  in  these  imports,  although  considerable 
quantities  were  also  obtained  from  the  United  States,  Austria  and  Germany. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Lb.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   3,740  16,032 


1914  into  Old  Greece   725  3,626 

1914  into  New  Greece   72,805  416,032 


Total  for  1914    73,530  419,658 


The  United  States  had  the  greater  part  of  this  relatively  small  trade. 

Harness  and  Saddlery. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,058  15,870 

1914  into  Old  Greece   1,052  17,380 

1914  into  New  Greece   1,638  31,680 

Total  for  1914   2,690  49,060 


Austria  and  Italy  were  the  chief  exporters. 


■•  TRADE  A.ND  COMMERCE  No.  S73— October  25,  1920 

B  St  v  Portfolios,  Pursfs  <//>,/  Similar  Other  Leather  Articles. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  Into  Old  Greece   ,1,5-59  44,560 


19H  into  Old  Greece   1,408  40,240 

19  M   into  New  Greece   39,200  1,230,480 


Total  for  1914   40y6'0'8  l,2i70,720 


«\  Austria  ;nul  ( I cnnany  occupied  the  first  three  places  in  these  lines. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  CLARKE'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy,  who  has  also 
lial  trade  investigations  for  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in 
Spain,  (inviv  ami  Egypt,  is  now  visiting  Canada.      Mr.  Clarke  expects  to  go  to 
Western  Canada  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
\:   r<  rs  desiring  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
IniolliLreueo  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.. 


ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 


Bv  T.  Calderixi,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 


Italian  Maritime  Imports. 

M  lan,  September  17,  1920. — The  following  table  gives  the  total  Italian  imports 
by  sea,  -luring  the  month  of  June,  1920: — 

Commodities.                                                  Country  of  Origin.  Tons. 

Coa  1  Belgium   25',  187 

"   North  America   425,882 

"  England   275,983 

"   Westfalia   13,522 

"   Russia   2,975 

'•     (Imported  by  land)                                                                     ..  89,19'9 

Cereals  North  America.:   80,09i6 

 South  America   140,317 

 Australia   13,157 

"   Roumania   3,731 

Oats   8,163 

Metals  North  America   401 

"   England   6,198 

"   Other    countries   12v19il 

Frozen  meat  South  America   1,600 

Cotton.  .    .   4,793 

Mineral  oils   66,611 

Other    goods    (n.o.s.)  North  America   36,813 

 South  America   8,943 

 England..    20,400 

 Other    countries   88,760 

Phosphates  Mediterranean   countries..    ..  32,256 
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Movement  of  Tonnage  in  Italian  Ports,  January-June,  1920. 

The  statistic  given  hereunder  illustrates  the  total  movement  of  tonnage  in  Italy's 
ports  for  the  January- June  period,  1920 : — 

Month.                                 Tons.  Month.  Tons. 

January   857,490  April   869,664 

February   1,064,779  May   1,546,386 

March  ■  886,132  June   1,357,142 


Italian  Coal  Imports. 

The  total  Italian  imports  of  coal  for  the  first  six-months  period  of  1920  amounted 
to  approximately  3^  million  tons.  Commenting  on  this,  La  Finanza  Italiana  states 
that  if  the  importation  of  coal  into  Italy  for  the  following  months  averages  that  of 
the  preceding  six-months  period,  the  total  tonnage  will  not  be  much  inferior,  to  that 
imported  in  pre-war  days. 

It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  notice  that  5,224  tons  of  coal  were  imported  in  the 
month  of  May  from  South  Africa,  while  2,975  tons  were  imported  in  June  from 
Russia. 

The  table  subjoined  gives  the  total  tonnage  of  coal  imported  into  Italy  during 
the  January- June  period,  1920  : — 

North 

Germany.   England.   America.    Belgium.  Total. 


Months.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

January   17,561  264.678         28,747  600  308,986 

February   26,510  396,720  110,204  9,630  542,064 

March   26,144  270,737  124,002  8,214  429,097 

April   43,696  191,062  140,763  8,989  384,510 

May   72,316  415,365  438,063  6,680  937,648 

June   89,189  275,988  425,882  25,187  832,753 


Total   274,426     1,814,550     1,267,661         59,300  3,435,058 


Principal  Commodities  Imported  by  Sea,  January  to  June,  1920. 

The  following  indicates  the  principal  commodities  imported  into  Italy,  by  sea, 
during  the  January-June  period,  1920: — 

Mineral  Oils       Metals         Wheat  Cotton  Phosphates 


Months  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

January   35,931  15,260  255,523  15,600  9,843 

February   43,389  14,710  192,084  30,786  33,360 

March   58,916  21,649  174,017  13,260  29,155 

April   73,374  32,207  134,520  15,098  37,302 

May   40,992  24,696  208,543  13,526  37,093 

June   66,611  16,790  237,260  4,793  32,256 


Total   319,213  127,312        1,201,947  93,063  179,009 


In  analyzing  the  above  we  find  that,  while  metal  imports  indicate  a  slight  falling 
off,  those  of  wheat  register  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  months.  In 
June  3,731  tons  of  wheat  were  imported  from  Roumania.  Cotton  imports  have  also 
declined  considerably,  whereas  those  of  phosphates  do .  not  show  any  considerable 
advance. 
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Italian  Cereal  Crop  of  1920. 

The  following  provisional  figures  illustrating  Italy's  wheat  and  other  cereals 
the  i-urront  year  have  just  been  published  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of 


Agriculture: — 


Surface  (""ill t  i va  t cd 

A  vorn  ge 

1  'rnrlnptinn 

Production 

1    -  (1 

1919 

1920 

I  rovinoes. 

]  leetares. 

licet  arcs. 

v  J  l  M  1 1  Idle. 

Oninta  1  q 

1*  fit  tlf^— 

hectare  —  2  J 

clCI  CO.  ) 

338,300 

3,922,000 

4,275,000 

3,896,000 

Llguria  

26,900 

22,2,'00'0 

23'5,00'0 

210,00'0 

Lombardy  

283,200 

4,335,000 

4,523,000 

3,576,000 

291,700 

4,398,000 

4,165,000 

.  3,538,000 

Emilia  

479,800 

7,236,000 

8,368,000 

6,301,000 

379,300 

3,596,000 

3,691,000 

3,158,000 

276,600 

2,698,000 

2,529,000 

2,775,000 

217,200 

1,734,000 

1,935,000 

1,800,000 

Lazio,  Abruzzl  and  Molise 

325,600 

2,854,000 

2,499,000 

2,351,000 

Com  nan  ia  

298, S00 

o  a  n  -i   a  a  a 

Z,  471, 000 

-1    A  A  O  AAA 

1,948,000 

ft   1  01  AAA 

Z,ldl,U0U 

340,800 

3,029,000 

2,518,000 

2,197,000 

141,800 

1.217,0'0'0 

1,172/000' 

l,"0'6'8,O'0'O 

175,400 

1,150,000 

1,031,000 

818,000 

Sicily  

617,800 

5,548,000 

3,918,000 

3,380,000 

171,700 

1,689,000 

1,686,000 

1,225,000 

Total  

4,560,000 

47,663,000 

46,204,000 

40,065,000 

Rye — 

Total  

113,600 

l,2'90v0<00 

I,l'61,'0i0'0 

1,2 14, -(MM) 

Barley — 

Total  

200,100 

2,058,000 

1,813,000 

1,324,000 

Oats — 

470,000 

5,054,000 

5,036,000 

3,927,000 

The  total  surface  cultivated  surpasses  by  274,000  hectares  that  of  1919,  which 
surplus  was  divided  as  follows: — 50,000  hectares  in  the  Venetian  provinces;  20,000  in 
:  14,000  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise;  20,000  in  the  Puglie;  20,000  in  Basilicata; 
10,000  in  Calabria;  118,000  in  Sicily;  13,000  in  Sardinia,  etc. 

Petroleum  as  a  Coal  Substitute  in  Italy. 

Owing  to  the  continual  decrease  in  coal  supplies,  the  use  of  petroleum  as  fuel  in 
Italy  is  augmenting  every  day.  Apart  from  the  scarcity  of  coal,  however,  other 
factors  have  determined  to  place  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  in  direct  competition 
with  coal,  viz. :  the  higher  cost  of  coal  as  compared  with  the  greater  advantages  derived 
from  a  similar  expenditure  on  petroleum;  easier  transportation;  the  lesser  need  for 
workmen  and  the  less  space  required  for  its  storage. 

There  is  appended  herewith  a  table  demonstrating  Italy's  imports  of  petroleum 
for  the  ten  year  period  1911-1920.    Figures  are  given  in  thousands  of  quintals : — 


Austria- 

United 

Other 

Tear. 

Hungary. 

Roumania. 

Russia. 

States. 

Countries 

Total. 

1911  

47.9 

63.5 

199.4 

880.7 

0.7 

1,192.4 

1912  

74.9 

39.9 

126.3 

890.4 

0.7 

1,132.3 

1913  

56.2 

242.2 

51.0 

803.9 

0.3 

1,153.8 

1914  

356.8 

4.9 

793.9 

7.0 

1,162.7 

14.6 

0.4 

1,087.6 

11.5 

1,114.2 

1916  

0.1 

963.5 

13.8 

977.4 

1917  

941.5 

0.2 

941.8 

1918  

701.7 

20.6 

722.3 

1919  

934.9 

6.1 

941.1 

1920  (first  2  months) 

201.9 

201.9 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Roumania  supplied  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  petroleum  imported  the  last  two  years  before  the  war,  and  with  supplies  again 
available  from  Roumania,  Italy  will  be  able  largely  to  import  this  product  and  on  very 
favourable  conditions  owing  to  the  short  distance  separating  the  two  countries. 
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The  United  States  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  the  principal  source  of 
petroleum  supply  for  the  Italian  market.  In  1914  Koumania  supplied  about  one-third 
of  Italy's  requirements,  but  her  exports  to  Italy  rapidly  declined  and  eventually  dis- 
appeared altogether  with  the  embargo  placed  on  petroleum  export.  Now,  however, 
with  the  United  States  trying  to  increase  the  use  of  petroleum  for  her  home  require- 
ments, and  with  Italy's  increasing  need  of  same,  it  is  imperative  that  she  should  look 
elsewhere  for  sources  of  supply.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that 
recent  reports  indicate  the  discovery  of  commercial  oil  fields  in  Southern  Italy. 


Revenue  Stamp  Tax  Increased. 

By  a  Government  decree,  a  further  increase  has  been  made  operative  from  the  1st 
of  September,  1920,  in  the  revenue  stamp  tax  on  invoices,  accounts,  receipts,  etc. 
The  above  tax  is  scheduled  as  follows: — 

For  amounts  up  to  5  lire  no  stamp  is  required;  from  5  lire  to  10,  10  centimes; 
from  10  lire  to  100,  10  centimes;  from  100  lire  to  200',  20  centimes;  from  200  to  300,  30 
centimes;  from  300  to  400,  40  centimes;  from  400  to  500,  50  centimes;  from  500  to 
600,  60  centimes;  from  600  to  700,  70  centimes;  from  700  to  8O0,  80  centimes;  from  800 
to  900,  90  centimes;  from  900  to  1,000,  one  lira.  'For  amounts  above  1,000  lire,  a 
revenue  stamp  of  20  centimes  has  to  be  paid  for  every  100  lire. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


XVI. 

The  items  included  in  the  following  tables,  while  sold  under  many  other  conditions 
than  by  the  drug  trade,  are  submitted  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  closely  akin  to 
this  branch  of  commerce  than  any  other. 


Perfumery  and  Soaps- 


Total  for  the  Union. 

Canada  

United  States .  . 
United  Kingdom.  .  . 

Germany  

France  

Holland  

Japan  


■Perfumed 

Spirits. 

Decrease  i 

1914. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$83,000' 

$223,800 

4-  $160,800 

950> 

4,850 

+  3,9'00 

45,000 

193,485 

+  148,485 

25,8001 

—  25,800 

9,100 

28,075 

+  18,975 

7,000 

'  275 

—  6,725 

107 

+  107 

Perfumery — Non-Spirituous. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919L  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                       $319,000  $966,200  +  $647,200 

Canada     575  +  575 

United  States                                                   98,500  503,730  +  405,230 

United  Kingdom                                             154,000  342,310  +  18S.310 

France                                                             39,8'0'0  107,000  +  6(7,200 

Germany                                                          17,200    —  17.200' 

Japan                                                                    600  1,510  •+  910 

India     2,160  +  2,160 


While  the  value  of  perfumed  spirits  imported  into  the  Union  during  1910  shows 
an  increase  over  previous  figures,  yet  the  number  of  gallons  shipped  during  the  year  is 
less  in  quantity  than  that  received  during  1913,  1916,  1917  and  1918.  The  bulk  of  this 
trade  is  held  by  the  United  Kingdom,  with  France  in  second  place  and  the  United 
States  third,  small  consignments  coming  from  Holland  and  Japan. 
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The  perfumery    (non-spirituous)   a  substantial  increase  in  the  total  quantity 
imported  was  made  la>t  year.    Canada  lias  a  small  hold  upon  the  market,  but  shipped 
■:.'.>■  ,.n,  fourth  ot"  its  1!MT  figure.    The  I'nited  Stales  has  advanced  to  first  position  in 
.  with  the  rnited  Kingdom  second  and  France  third.    Germany  has  ceased 
her  former  shipments.    Japan  ami  India  contribute  in  a  small  way. 

Soap    Common  Brown,  etc. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919l  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                               $267, ooo  $82,82*5  — $184,17'5 

Canada                                                              95  960  +  865 

United   States                                                    7,800  24,470  +  16,670 

Dotted    Kingdom                                            218,000  7,435  —  210,565 

Australia                                                             36',300  33,450  —  2,860 

C.ormany   1,6  OW    —  1,500 

Holgium                                                                1,000  305  —  695 

Portuguese  East  Africa     1,830  +  1,830 

India     14,365  +  14,36o 

Toilet  Soap. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $168,000  $250,600  +  $82,600 

Canada                                                                 550  1,290  +  740 

.  d  States                                                   38,0'00'  107/050  +  69,050 

United  Kingdom                                            119,000  136,680  +  17,680 

Germany   5,100    —  5,100 

France                                                                  1,700  1,2'9<5  —  405 

Holland   800    —  800 

Belgium     3,270  +  3,270 

Australia     610  +  610 


The  market  for  imported  soap  in  South  Africa  presents  certain  possibilities  in 
3,  but  owing  to  a  large  and  increasing  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  common  brown  and  laundry  soaps  here,  the  opening  for  export  lines  is  small. 
Samples  of  these  soaps  from  the  Dominion,  received  on  two  occasions  last  year,  were 
oi  s  to  be  \ '«  t\-  much  higher  in  price  than  similar  brands  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  quantity  of  common  brown  soap  imported  into  the  Union  in  1913  was 
Is,  which  was  reduced  in  1919  to  829,150  pounds.    Canada  has  gradually 
-  -mall  figure  of  1,020  pounds  in  1913  to  6,010  pounds  in  1919.  The 
United  States  continues  to  draw  a  fair  percentage  of  the  trade,  shipping  305,502 
pounds  in  the  year  under  review  as  against  213,169  pounds  in  1913.    The  United 
Kingdom,  which  in  1913  held  the  bulk  of  this  import,  shipping  5,508,884  pounds,  and 
which  previously  had  shipped  as  high  as  15J  million  pounds  a  year  to  this  market 
to  62,924  pounds  in  1919-    Australia,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  1919  with  395,867  pounds,  had  a  total  of  857,171  pounds  in  1913.   Germany  and 
Belgium  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  their  former  business  in  this  market,  while 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  India,  the  Argentine  and  Japan  have  latterly  shipped  small 
quantities. 

In  soap  extracts  and  powders,  the  total  shipment  last  year  was  29,449  pounds, 
whereas  in  1916  and  1918,  380,241  pounds,  and  460,789  pounds  were  shipped  respectively. 
Canada  made  a  first  bid  at  the  market  in  this  direction  during  1919  with  a  total 
of  2,380  pounds.  The  balance  of  the  trade  is  held  between  the  United  'States  with 
9,274  pounds,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  16,475  pounds,  except  that  Belgium  shipped 
a  small  consignment  totalling  1,320  pounds  during  the  year.  This  item  has  only  been 
made  a  separate  customs  entry  since  1916. 

The  quantity  of  toilet  soaps  imported  into  South  Africa  also  suffered  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  last  year,  the  total  447,163  pounds  being  more  than  50  per  cent  under 
that  of  1915  and  1916,  and  20  per  cent  less  than  1913.  Canada  appears  to  be  graduaiiy 
securing  a  small  place  in  the  market,  her  1919  figure  being  5,264  pounds  as  compared 
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with  5,061  pounds  in  1913 — a  rather  better  year  than  those  knmediately  preceding  and 
following  it.  The  United  States  enjoyed  a  better  year  than  the  two  previous  ones, 
shipping  194,836  pounds,  the  1913  total  being  99,954  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom, 
whose  figures  for  1913  were  628,091,  only  succeeded  in  shipping  239,855  pounds  to  this 
market  in  1919.  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Italy  have  lost  their  former 
footing,  and  France  and  Belgium  were  the  only  other  countries,  in  this  trade  during 
1919,  each  in  a  very  small  way. 

With  a  view  to  giving  the  interested  Canadian  trade  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
development  of  the  soap  and  candle  industry  in  'South  Africa,  the  following  statistics 
are  submitted  showing  production  within  the  Union  in  the  year  1918. 


Soap  and  Candle  Factories. 


MATERIALS  USED. 

Quantity. 

Description.  Lb.  Cost. 

Tallow   9,073,113  $1,>072,970 

Oils   17,165,762  1,749,230 

Fats   6,396,124  811,53'0 

Resin   2,938,121  224,910 

Dyes  :  .  .  28,028  6,4-20 

Perfumery   21,034  39,850 

Chemicals     413,530 

Steavine   2,103,612  42-0,210 

Paraffine  wax   22,584,715  2,516,410 

Candle  wick   113,624  6,030 

Other  materials  used  in  manufacture  of  soap  and 

candles     2<5S,88'0 

Packing-  materials     958,970 


Total  value  (cost)  of  materials  used     $8,478,940 


Value  of  South  African  materials  used     $3,016,490 

Value  of  imported  materials  used     $5,<519.20,0 


ARTICLES   MANUFACTURED  OR  PRODUCED. 


Quantity. 

Description.  Lb.  Cost. 
Soap — 

Laundry  and  household   46,290,048        $  4,812,490 

Scouring   1, 068, 880  127,740 

Toilet   1,452,666  387,760 

Antiseptic   209,234  24,120 

Soft   1,1 4  4, '01 5  108.660 

Powder  and  flake   278,116  34,570 

Glycerine   1, 180,6*09  172,72'0 

Soda  crystals   2,519,4'S<0  68,470 

Grease  '   3,094,811  241,50'0 

Patty  acids   6,960,0'0'0  747,420 

Candles   24,805,62.0'  4,3.51:540 

Other  articles  manufactured  or  produced     371,440 


lll.44S.430 


Instruments    Mathematical  and  Scientific. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium  

France  

Sweden  

Japan  


Decrease  or 


1913. 

1919. 

Increase, 

$68,000 

$77,600 

$11,600 

7,500 

17,400 

-f- 

9.900 

45,000 

55,550 

10,917 

2,700 

2.700 

1.0S0 

+ 

1.080 

70 

+ 

70 

2,460 

2.460 
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Optical  and  other  Intruments  n.o.d. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

for  the  Union                                         $71,000  $150,000  +  $85,000 

i\m;ul:i     3,055  +  3,055 

United  Stataa                                          o.ioo  89,825  +  83,725 

United  Kingdom                                     38,500  50,870  +  12,370 

Germany                                             i2,soo  20  —  12,780 

France                                                             11,800  5,925  —  5,875 

Japan     6,260  +  6,260 


The  figures  of  trade  in  the  second  table  immediately  above  represent  almost 
ly  optical  goods,  and  this  ollice  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  trade.  If  the  conditions  submitted  to  various  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  met  the  Dominion's  figures  of  export  in  this  direction  should  increase 
considerably,  as.  with  the  exception  of  certain  dealers  who  are  held  by  contract  on 
American  goods,  there  is  a  tendency  to  purchase  the  Canadian  article  if  at  all 
competitive. 

J  apan  came  into  the  market  for  the  first  time  in  1916,  and  has  gained  a  perceptible 
footing,  her  1018  total  reaching  $9,790.  Canada's  1919  shipment  is  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  greatly  in  advance  of  that  of  1917. 


Surgical  and  Dental  Appliances. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                     $187,000  $442,450  +  $255,450 

l    •  ula                                                                920  1,740  +  720 

United  States                                                   21,100  153,925  +  132,825 

United  Kingdom                                             142,000  272,650  +  30,650 

Germany                                                          16,800    —  16,800 

France                                                                 700  2,035  +  ,  1,335 

Switzerland                                                            200  1,245  +  1,045 

Holland                                                             1,100    —  1,100 

Japan     9,800  +  9,800 

India     835  +  835 


Instruments— Surgical  and  Dental. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                     $37,400  $68,200  +  $30,800 

Canada     860  +  860 

United  States                                                    1,400  21,310  +  19,910 

United  Kingdom                                              22,400  41,790  +  19,390 

Germany                                                          12,500    —  12,500 

France     335  +  335 

Japan     3,-525  +  3,525 

Switzerland                                          .    10  +  10 

Belgium     1,360  -f  1,360 


Canadian  manufacturers  of  dental  appliances  and  instruments  will  find  a  good 
overseas  market  in  South  Africa. 

No  figures  as  to  quantity  are  available  in  connection  with  the  import  statistics 
of  items  included  in  the  two  foregoing  tables.  Canada  has  a  small  share  in  the 
market,  which  is  mainly  divided  between  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
producing  houses.  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Japan  also  are  making  small 
shipments.    The  trade  is  a  steady  one,  capable  of  increase  to  larger  proportions. 

Moving  Picture  Machines  and  Films. 

The  returns  on  moving  picture  imports  and  on  photographic  goods  of  all  kinds 
are  grouped  with  this  section  of  imports  because,  in  South  Africa,  with  the  exception 
of  about  three  firms  specializing  in  photographic  goods  only,  the  drug  trade  is  the 
principal  medium  of  sale  in  cameras  and  photo  sundries  of  all  kinds. 

The  moving  picture  machine  is  known  in  this  country  as  a  "bioscope."  During 
the  past  three  years  there  has  been  an  average  imported  value  of  $23,000  in  these 
machines,  the  figure  for  1919  being  the  lowest  of  the  period,  viz:  $14,990.    Of  the 
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total  received  during  the  year  under  review,  the  United  States  shipped  $9,750  worth 
and  the  United  Kingdom  $4,500.  France  and  Norway  are  credited  with  $515  and 
$225  respectively.  There  would  seem  to  be  possibilities  of  larger  development  in  this 
industry  here. 

Bioscope  Films — Exposed. 

Decrease  or 
1916.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $195,850  $188,370  —  $7,480 

Canada   500    —  500 

United  States   41,800  109,580  +  67,780 

United  Kingdom  .  .  .   145,950  77,495  -  68,455 

Prance   10,350  695  —  9,655 

Italy   2,140  560  —  1,580 

"While  no  entry  appears  in  the  above  table  for  films  supplied  by  Canada  during 
the  last  year,  it  may  be  stated  that  so  far  this  year  a  number  of  films  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  have  been  and  are  being  shown  in  every  motion 
picture  house  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  These  films  have  been  highly  com- 
mended for  their  value  in  depicting  Canadian  industries  and  in  bringing  to  the 
people  of  this  country  so  ultimate  a  description  of  thd  Dominion's  natural  resources. 

During  1919,  2,284,610  feet  of  bioscope  films  (exposed)  were  imported  into  the 
Union,  as  against  2,849,001  feet  in  1916,  the  year  in  which  the  item  was  made  a 
separate  entry.  Last  year  shows  in  fact  a  smaller  importation  than  any  year  during 
the  period  mentioned.  The  1919  total  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  who  shipped  respectively  1,139,902  feet  and  1,120,783 
feet.  France  and  Italy  made  small  shipments,  the  former  17,000  feet  and  the  latter 
6,025  feet. 

Of  unexposed  bioscope  film,  389,026  feet  valued  at  $14,895  was  imported  here — 
2*3,400  feet  valued  at  $1,415  by  the  United  States,  and  365,266  feet  valued  at  $13,480 
by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cameras. 

The  year  1919  was  the  first  in  which  the  above-mentioned  item  appears  as  a 
separate  customs  entry.  Previously  cameras,  photographic  film  and  photographic 
material  were  all  recorded  under  the  one  entry. 

In  1913,  when  this  entry  was  all-inclusive,  Canada  had  not  entered  into  the  trade 
here,  but  since  the  organization  in  the  Dominion  of  a  plant  supplying  these  articles 
the  first  effect  is  shown  by  an  exportation  to  the  value  of  $6,900  in  1917,  which 
increased  to  $33,200  in  1918;  and  taking  the  three  separate  headings  as  one  for  last 
year  a  total  of  $45,440  worth  of  photographic  supplies  was  received  from  the  Dominion. 

The  number  of  cameras  imported  into  the  Union  in  1919  was  10,122,  divided 
between  Canada  with  4,500,  the  United  States,  with  4,328,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
with  1,286.  Of  a  total  of  $36,000  worth  of  photographic  film,  the  amounts  were: 
Canada,  $16,070,  United  States  $15,280,  United  Kingdom  $4,650. 

Photographic  Materials. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919. 

Total  for  the  Union  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  

France   

Sweden   

Japan   

The  quantities  imported  from  the  various  countries  are  not  available.  The  trade 
has  been  steadily  increasing  over  a  number  of  years,  the  country  benefiting  most  being 
the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  and  Sweden,  who  formerly  shipped  to  this  market, 
have  not  done  so  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$260,000 

$211,500 

$48,500 

19,000 

+ 

19,000 

80,900 

20,040 

60.S60 

144,000 

170,650 

+ 

26,650 

27,500 

27,500 

3,500 

1,275 

1,225 

2,200 

370 

1.S30 

1,350 

1,350 

60 

+ 

60 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Bi  Watson  Griffin. 
XVII 
British  Honduras. 

In  appointing  a  Koyal  Commission  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  British  West 
umber  of  years  ago,  the  British  <  mwrnmcut  defined  the  British  West  Indies 
a-  including  the  British  West  India  islands  and  the  mainland  colonies  of  British 
liniana  ami  British  Honduras.    British  Guiana  is  very  intimately  associated  with  the 
i   sfc  rn  group  of  the  British  West  India  islands  which  includes  the  Virgin  Islands,  St. 
Kitts-Xcvis.  Antigua,   Miontserrat,  Dominica,  St.   Lucia,  St.    Vincent,  Barbados, 
.  Trinidad  and  'I\ >hap>.    The  people  of  those  British  West  India  islands  always 
-    I  Guiana  as  one  of  the  British  West  India  colonies  and  in  British  Guiana 
it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  colony  as  part  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Bi  tis    Honduras,  not  having  been  very  intimately  associated  with  any  of  the  British 
Is  in  the  past,  has  seldom  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  British  West 
.  bu1  it  might  appropriately  be  included  with  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica 
at<  rn  group  of  British  West  India  colonies.   The  fact  that  the  British  Hon- 
joined  in  the  Preferential  Trade  Agreement  with  Canada  brings  it  more 
association  with  the  other  British  West  Inlia  colonies  than  it  has  ever  been 

before. 

British  Honduras  is  in  Central  America  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast 
by  the  Mexican  province  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Kepublic  of 
mala.   Belize,  the  capital  of  British  Honduras,  is  naturally  the  most  convenient 
for  the  Mexican  province  of  Yucatan  and  a  considerable  portion  of 

Guatemala. 

The  area  of  British  Honduras  is  7,562  square  miles  as  compared  with  Jamaica's 
1.l'"7  1  6  square  miles,  but  the  population  of  British  Honduras  was  only  a 
little  over  42,000  at  the  last  census,  while  that  of  Jamaica  was  over  831,000. 

British  Honduras  has  large  areas  of  fertile  land,  but  from  an  agricultural  point 
almost  entirely  undeveloped,  althogh  sugar,  bananas,  cocoanuts  and  a 
v  of  other  tropical  products  are  grown.    The  chief  industry  at  present  is  lumber- 
ing,  c  i.-iderable  quantities  of  mahogany,  fustic,  bullet-wood,  ironwood,  rosewood 
and  other  tropical  trees  being  cut  annually. 

Xear  the  coast  the  country  is  low  and  in  many  parts  swampy,  but  further  inland 
the  elevation  increases  and  there  are  large  areas  of  open  and  undulating  grasslands 
tensive  forests.    In  the  background  are  the  Manatee  Hills  from  800  to 
1,000  feet  high  and  beyond  them  the  Coxscomb  mountains  reaching  a  height  of  about 
A  number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  through  the  foothills 
and  the  lowlands  to  the  sea. 

British  Honduras  has  large  areas  of  fertile  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  tropical  products.  If  its  resources  were  as  fully  developed  as  are  those  of  the 
British  West  India  islands  it  would  support  a  large  population  and  become  an 
important  market  for  Canadian  products  under  the  preferential  trade  agreement. 

XVIII. 

Health  Conditions  in  the  West  Indies. 

From  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view  the  health  conditions  in  the  British  West 
Indies  are  of  importance  for  several  reasons.  It  is  important  for  business  men  to 
know  whether  it  is  dangerous  or  beneficial  to  health  to  travel  in  those  colonies.  It 
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is  important  that  they  should  know  whether  the  health  conditions  are  such  that  the 
West  Indies  may  become  attractive  to  tourists,  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
tourists  leave  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  countries  they  visit  and  increase  the  local 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  products.  In  Switzerland  it  is  estimated  that  tourists  spend 
not  less  than  twenty  million  dollars  annually.  It  is  important  also  to  know  whether 
conditions  are  such  that  white  men  can  enjoy  good  health  in  the  British  West  Indies 
because  the  black  people  need  the  care  and  guidance  of  white  men  and  the  future 
prosperity  of  these  colonies  would  be  very  uncertain  if  the  white  population  materially 
decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  owing  to  improved  health  conditions  absentee  pro- 
prietors of  lands  become  residents  or  sell  to  white  men  who  become  residents  the 
purchasing  capacity  of  the  colonies  will  considerably  increase.  In  Cuba  nearly  69 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  white  and  the  proportion  of  whites  is  steadily  increasing. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  reverse  should  be  the  case  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
as  many  people  predict?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of  whites  to  the  total 
population  in  the  British  West  Indies  had  decreased  during  the  twenty-five  years  before 
the  war,  bue  the  reason  for  the  decrease  was  not  climatic  but  economic.  The  British 
West  Indies  had  got  into  the  way  of  depending  solely  upon  the  sugar  industry  and  when, 
owinj  to  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  the  cane  sugar  industry  became 
unprofitable,  many  estates  were  abandoned  and  the  owners  sought  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise. The  sons  of  white  planters,  seeing  no  hope  for  the  future  in  their  island  homes, 
?ought  employment  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England. 


OLDEN  TIME  CONDITIONS. 


During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  British  West  Indies  earned  the  reputation  of  being  deadly  to  white 
men,  and  they  have  scarcely  yet  recovered  their  good  name  although  the  health  con- 
ditions have  been  completely  revolutionized.  In  the  old  days  when  almost  every 
island  had  its  garrison  of  British  soldiers  the  death  rate  from  yellow  fever  among 
them  was  most  appalling.  The  statistical  reports  of  the  British  army  from  1817  to 
1836  showed  that  the  annual  average  mortality  from  fever  in  Jamaica  at  the  fol- 
lowing stations  was: — 

Deaths  Annually. 

Montego  Bay   150*7  per  1,000- 

Spanish  Town   141*1 

Port  Antonio.   126*0 

Up  Park  Camp   121*0 

Port  Royal   93*9 

The  average  annual  mortality  rates  for  twenty  years  among  British  soldiers  in 
garrison  at  Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Antigua  were  as  follows: — 

Deaths  Annually. 

Trinidad   61*1  per  l.'O'O'O 

Tobago   104*1 

St.  Lucia   63*1 

Antigua   41*9  " 


Iii  the  year  1841  there  were  in  the  military  hospitals  of  Barbados  on  account  of 
yellow  fever  87 -'87  per  cent  of  all  the  officers  and  men  in  garrison. 

With  such  records  no  wonder  that  the  West  India  islands  were  regarded  as  hot 
beds  of  disease.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  British  soldiers  were  more  liable  to 
the  dread  disease  than  other  white  men.  Nearly  all  newcomers  were  attacked,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  died. 

In  British  Guiana  the  conditions  wore  even  worse  than  in  the  British  West  India 
islands. 
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ALL   IS  CllANCLl)  NOW. 

lint  all  is  changed  now.  Then'  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  in  British 
Guiana  >r  o\<  r  WO  years.  Trinidad  occasionally  has  a  few  cases  as  a  result  of  close 
commercial  relations  with  Venezuela,  hut  any  outbreak  is  quickly  controlled  and 
-  i  pidemie.  Barbados  had  not  a  single  case  from  1881  to  1906  inclusive, 
i.  period  of  l\">  years,  hut  in  1!H>7  there  were  a  number  of  cases,  the  fever  having  been 
lueed  by  a  ship  from  an  infected  port.  Since  then  there  have  been  no  cases  of 
yellow  fever  in  Barbados.  St.  Lucia  has  not  had  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  for 
years,  and  for  some  time  before  that  there  were  only  occasional  cases.  In  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  for  24  years.  In 
Dominica  no  case  of  yellow  fever  has  developed  for  over  75  years.    I  have  not  the 

•  dates  of  the  last  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  other  colonies,  but  it  may  be  said 
of  every  colony  that  any  case  of  yellow  fever  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  has 
been  introduced  from  outside  and  there  has  been  no  epidemic.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  while  in  the  olden  time  the  higher  classes  were  the  ones  most  liable  to  yellow 
f.  ver  there  have  been  no  cases  among  the  upper  classes  for  a  long  time.  The  late 
Sir  Rubert  Boyce,  author  of  "Mosquito  and  Man,"  who  was  probably  the  world's 
greatest  medical  authority  on  yellow  fever  and  malaria  and  their  prevention,  stated 
-■■wral  years  ago  that  if  British  regiments  were  stationed  everywhere  in  the  British 
\Y<  91  Indies  now  as  they  used  to  be  there  would  not  be  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever 
among  them. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  change?  First  of  all,  according  to  Sir  Kubert  Boyce, 
ti  dud  ion  of  pipe-borne  water  supplies  and  construction  of  good  drains  to  carry 
off  surplus  rain  water,  and,  secondly,  the  strict  enforcement  of  regulations  regarding 
cleanliness  and  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  the  keeping  anywhere  of  stagnant  water 
in  which  mosquitoes  might  breed,  for  every  one  knows  now  that  mosquitoes  are  always 
to  blame  for  both  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
yellow  fever  mosquito  and  the  malaria  mosquito  are  quite  distinct  and  easily  distinr 
guishable  from  each  other,  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  being  scientifically  known  as 
imyia  calopus  "  and  the  malaria  mosquito  as  the anopheles."  The  anopheles 
mosquito  has  spotted  wings  and  is  otherwise  easily  distinguishable  from  the  stego- 
myia  calopus.  While  these  mosquitoes  are  not  always  infected  with  disease,  there  is 
grave  danger  of  their  becoming  infected,  and  this  is  why  a  campaign  of  extermina- 
iion  is  being  waged  against  them  everywhere.  They  can  only  breed  in  stagnant 
water,  and  this  fact  makes  it  possible  to  rid  any  district  of  them,  as  they  never  fly 
very  far.  This  is  why  the  better  class  of  people  who  take  pains  to  keep  their  premises 
absolutely  free  from  mosquitoes  are  now  comparatively  safe. 

As  regards  malaria,  the  general  use  of  quinine  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  popu- 
lation immune  even  where  there  are  malaria  mosquitoes.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
use  of  quinine  among  the  masses  of  the  people  the  governments  of  the  different 
colonies  sell  quinine  at  cost  price  at  almost  every  postoffice. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  educate  the  peasantry  regarding  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  breeding  of  both  the  yellow  fever  and  malaria  mosquitoes.  Clergy- 
men and  school  teachers  vie  with  one  another  in  explaining  the  necessity  of  keeping 
all  premises  free  from  stagnant  water. 

Health  text  books  are  used  in  the  schools  and  diagrams  relating  to  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  are  hung  up  in  the  schools  and  other  public  places. 

THE  DRINKING  WATER. 

Any  Canadian  about  to  visit  the  British  West  Indies  is  almost  sure  to  be  warned 
by  his  friends  to  be  very  careful  about  the  drinking  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  all 
the  colonies  excepting  British  Guiana  the  important  towns  are  supplied  with  pipe- 
borne,  pure  water  coming  from  reservoirs  fed  by  mountain  springs.    In  Canada  many 
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of  the  towns  get  water  contaminated  with  sewage  owing  to  the  barbarous  and  filthy 
custom  emptying  sewage  into  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  British  West  Indies  the 
source  of  supply  is  generally  high,  uninhabitable  hills  where  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
water  being  polluted. 

Sir  Eubert  Boyce  who  visited  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  in  1909  and  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  health  conditions  says:  "The  reason  why  yellow  fever  is 
no  longer  endemic  is  that  the  new  system  of  pipe-borne  water  has  done  away  with  the 
necessity  for  storing  rain-water;  in  consequence  barrels,  cisterns  and  odd  water 
receptacles  of  all  descriptions  have  been  largely  done  away  with.  The  householder 
can  draw  water  from  the  tap  whenever  necessary;  there  is  therefore  no  longer  the 
need  to  store  a  pint  of  water  for  domestic  use.  This  reform,  of  course,  struck  at  the 
root  of  yellow  fever,  for  it  was  in  the  barrels  and  in  the  innumerable  other  con- 
tainers that  the  yellow  fever  mosquito — the  stegomyia — bred.  The  receptacles  which 
were  found  most  frequently  with  larvae  were  the  wooden  water  barrels;  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  stegomyia  resolves  itself  into  getting 
rid  of  barrels  for  now  that  there  are  taps  there  is  no  necessity  to  store  water." 

The  law  which  prohibits  the  keeping  of  old  tin  cans,  empty  barrels,  bottles,  whole 
or  broken,  pieces  of  earthenware,  cocoanuts,  calabashes,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  that 
stagnant  water  can  collect  in  them  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Inspectors 
visit  backyards  frequently  and  deliquents  are  heavily  fined. 

CLEANLY  HABITS  OF  THE  BLACK  PEASANTS. 

Sir  Hubert  Boyce  says  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  black  peasants :  "  I  was 
much  impressed  during  my  inspection  of  the  islands  by  the  natural  cleanliness  and 
decency  of  the  native  inhabitants ;  in  my  daily  wanderings  in  and  out  of  their  houses 
and  yards,  whether  in  the  towns  or  in  the  scattered  villages,  I  never  encountered 
offensive  sights  or  smells  such  as  are  Unfortunately  only  too  frequently  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Indeed  this  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
help  themselves  gave  the  relish  to  doing  all  in  one's  power  to  help  still  further  to 
clean  up." 

If  the  provincial  authorities  in  Canada  would  take  the  same  pains  to  enforce 
sanitary  cleanliness  in  closets  in  country  hotels,  railway  stations,  and  other  public 
places  as  the  authorities  in  the  West  Indies  do  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
Canadian  commercial  travellers. 

In  British  Guiana  there  is  not  a  pipe-borne  supply  of  drinking  water,  but  the 
regulations  regarding  the  screening  of  all  water  tanks  and  other  receptacles  of  water 
to  keep  out  mosquitoes  are  very  strictly  enforced  in  Georgetown,  as  are  also  other 
regulations  to  ensure  cleanliness  everywhere.  The  rain  water  is  filtered  and  usually 
boiled  also. 

The  last  case  of  yellow  fever  in  British  Guiana  was  in  1888,  the  last  case  of 
smallpox  in  1904,  and  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  either  plague  or  cholera  for  over 
35  years. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  the  death  rate  among  the  whites  compared  with 
the  rate  among  other  elements  of  the  population,  but  most  of  the  colonies  kept  no 
separate  record.  However  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  death  rate  among  the 
whites  is  much  less  than  among  the  general  population.  In  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana,  where  there  is  a  separate  record  the  death  rate  per  1,000  among  the  white 
population  was  only  13-1  in  1913  whereas  the  general  death  rate  was  26-5  per  1,000. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  among  the  black  population  are  infants  under  one 
year  old. 

A  VISITOR'S  HASTY  CONCLUSION. 

A9  an  illustration  of  how  wrong  conclusions  about  the  West  Indies  are  often 
hastily  formed  by  visitors  I  may  mention  the  fact  'that  when  on  the  way  to  Trinidad 
the  ship  stopped  at  Castries  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  for  a  few  hours.    I  walked 
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about  the  plaoe  with  B  Canadian  traveller  who  had  been  there  before  and  volunteered 
to  -how  me  about.  Pointing  bo  a  well-made  cement  drain  he  said:  "See  how 
much  behind  the  age  t lusr  people  art'  an  open  sewer.  They  have  got  past  that 
*tairi'  in  Havana  owing  to  American  common  sense." 

Sir  Robert  Boyce,  the  great  health  authority,  considered  that  same  drain  a  good 
example  of  modern  sanitation  and  bo  Li  was.  It  was  used  to  carry  off  surface  rain 
water  and  nothing  else.  It  was  absolutely  clean.  When  I  visited  St.  Lucia  later  on 
1  had  tin'  good  fortune  to  have  the  health  regulations  fully  explained  to  me  by  Dr. 
King,  tlu-  medical  health  oftieer,  and  his  able  assistant  inspector  Deighton  Rogers, 
wh»»  took  mo  about  and  showed  mo  everything. 

The  law  obliges  all  householders  to  empty  their  closets  of  night  soil  every  twenty- 
t'oiir  hours.  Sanitary  buckets  must  ho  provided  for  every  closet  with  sand  to  cover 
intents  and  at  a  late  hour  every  night  a  call  is  made  at  every  house.  The 
buckets  are  carried  to  the  dock  and  emptied  into  a  boat  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose  which  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  goes  out  to  sea  fully  three  miles  beyond 
tin*  limits  of  the  harbour  where  the  contents  are  dumped  into  the  ocean.  This  law 
U  enforced  with  absolute  strictness. 

The  greatesl  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  harbour  of  Castries  perfectly  clean.  Men 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  anything  being  thrown  into  the  harbour  and 
great  pains  is  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  anywhere  around  its  shores.  The 

ts  and  yards  of  the  city  are  scrupulously  clean.  The  inspector  frequently  visits 
back  yards  and  any  infringers  of  the  health  by-laws  are  heavily  fined.  Men,  women 
and  children  are  employed  cleaning  up  the  banks  of  little  streams  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  or  long  grass  that  might  harbour 
mosquitoes. 

Castries  also  wages  war  on  rats.  Being  a  great  coaling  port  many  rats  come 
ere  in  ships.  Rats  are  notorious  disease  carriers  and  Castries  has  no  mercy  on 
them.  A  staff  of  men,  women  and  boys  are  constantly  employed  watching  the  docks 
and  other  places  for  rats.  Every  rat  caught  is  dissected  and  microscopially  examined 
for  disease  a  record  being  kept  of  each  rat.  Rats  have  a  liking  for  the  tops  of  cocoa- 
nur  trees.  They  build  nests  in  them  and  eat  nuts.  To  prevent  rats  multiplying  in 
cocoanut  trees  every  owner  of  cocoanut  trees  within  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Castries  is 
iged  to  place  on  each  tree  a  metal  band  wide  enough  to  prevent  rats  climbing  over. 
The  cocoanut  tree  owners  grumbled  and  protested  at  being  put  to  such  expense  to 
satisfy  what  they  considered  a  silly  whim.  But  the  administration  were  firm  and 
now  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  trees  produce  so  many  more  cocoanuts  since  the 
rat  robbers  have  been  excluded  from  the  tree  tops  that  the  planters  are  well  satisfied. 

The  water  supply  of  Castries  comes  from  the  hills  high  above  all  cultivation  or 
human  habitation.  It  is  conveyed  from  several  different  sources  by  iron  pipes  to  a 
collecting  reservoir  about  three  miles  from  Castries  and  after  being  thoroughly 
filtered  is  carried  in  iron  pipes  to  a  service  reservoir,  whence  it  is  piped  to  all  parts 
of  the  town,  all  service  pipes  being  of  iron.  Nearly  three  million  gallons  of  this 
water  are  sold  annually  to  ships  that  come  to  Castries  for  water  and  coal.  Frequent 
analysis  shows  that  it  is  very  good  and  pure. 

Of  this  town  of  Castries,  whose  health  regulations  Sir  Rubert  Boyce  considered 
•  3t  admirable,  a  beautifully  illustrated  guide  book  on  the  West  Indies  which  is 
purchased  by  the  majority  of  travellers  says:  "  The  best  residences  are  to  be  found  on 
M  rne  Fortune  and  the  encircling  hills,  for  the  lowlands  are  unsafe  for  white  people  to 
live  in.  In  fact  they  cannot  live  there  at  all  at  night,  and  after  dark  the  town  is 
-  me  as  a  cemetery — to  which  in  truth  it  has  often  been  likened." 

It  is  true  that  the  finest  residences  are  on  the  hills  which  surround  the  town, 
partly  because  the  climate  is  always  cooler  at  high  elevations  than  at  sea  level  and 
partly  because  the  views  from  Morne  Fortune  are  magnificent,  but  the  statement 
that  the  clean  and  sanitary  seaport  of  Castries  is  so  unhealthy  that  white  people  can- 
not live  there  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 
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Flying  visitors  to  the  West  Indies  often  form  hasty  conclusions  about  other 
matters  as  inaccurate  as  that  guidebook's  statement  about  Castries. 

The  death  rate  for  the  whole  colony  of  St.  Lucia  was  17-4  per  1,000  last  year.  Dr. 
King,  the  medical  health  officer  of  St.  Lucia  said  to  me :  "  There  has  been  no  yellow 
fever  in  St.  Lucia  since  1901 ;  no  cholera  for  about  64  years ;  the  last  case  of  indigenous 
smallpox  was  so  far  back  that  there  is  no  record  of  it;  the  plague  has  never  occurred 
in  St.  Lucia,  while  diptheria  and  dengue  are  unknown." 

A  campaign  is  now  being  waged  in  all  these  colonies  against  ankylostomiasis  or 
hookworm,  a  disease  which  never  seems  to  have  affected  the  upper  classes,  but  which 
is  very  common  among  the  labouring  classes  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  the 
Southern  States  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  India.  It  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  this  disease  can  be  very  easily  cured. 

The  evenness  of  the  climate  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  fact  that  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  cool  trade  winds  conduce  to  health 
in  many  ways,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  white  people  living 
there  need  occasionally  to  visit  the  north — the  tonic  effect  of  northern  air  preventing 
enervation.  But  just  as  the  white  people  of  the  West  Indies  are  benefited  by  a  trip 
to  northern  latitudes,  so  it  is  often  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  northerners  to 
spend  a  winter  or  part  of  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Sir  Hubert  Boyce  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  British  West  Indies  would  become  the  winter  health  resort  of 
Europe. 

White  men  who  have  lived  continuously  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  long  time  say 
that  shorter  hours  of  work  are  more  necessary  there  than  in  Canada  or  England. 

Canadians  in  general  are  under  the  impression  that  the  first  great  campaign 
against  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  was  in  Havana  during  the  American  administration, 
but  in  the  British  West  Indies  it  is  claimed  that  those  colonies  led  the  world  in 
inaugurating  a  campaign  against  mosquitoes  and  that  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  as 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  was  responsible  for  it. 

TRADE  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 

Norwegian  Imports,  January  to  June,  1918,  1914. 

Christiania,  September  25,  1920. — The  statistic  Central-Office  of  Norway  lias 
published  a  statement  of  the  import  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year: 


1920. 

1914. 

Articles. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

202,150 

Butter  

230.966 

242,254 

  163,815 

25,159 

  513,844- 

282,622 

  575/508 

47,397 

  904,486 

172,583 

Curtailing'  Consumption  of  Commodities. 

The  prohibition  introduced  for  luxuries  has  not  yet  brought  about  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  general  state  of  things  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  stocks  are  practically 
congested  at  present.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
curtailing  consumption,  an  association  with  this  programme  having  been  formed. 

Wood  Trade. 

Orders  are  now  getting  in  somewhat  more  briskly  for  small  parcels,  but  so  far 
no  heavier  sales  have  taken  place  for  autumn  delivery.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
anticipate  a  rising  market  if  labour  conditions  improve  in  England 
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Wood  Exports  of  Norway,  January-June,  1920. 

The  total  i  x|      -  of  different  sorts  of  timber  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  amounted  to  553,259  oubic  metres.    During  the  corresponding  period  in  1919, 
cubic  metres  were  exported;   in  1918,  309,007  cubic  metres;  and  in  1917, 
41*4,1*75.    As  will  be  seen,  the  export  this  year  has  been  considerably  more  than  in 
preceding  years,  but  is  far  Erom  reaching  the  quantity  exported  in  1916, 
which  was  >;)9,0K>  cubic  metres. 

1  he  export  of  round  timber  was  les9  than  last  year;  the  sawn  and  planed  wood 
brought  the  increase. 

1  1    the  total  exports  375,542  cubic  metres  were  destined  for  Great  Britain,  61,672 

a  for  Belgium,  41,169  for  Australia,  and  35,173  for  the  Netherlands. 
The  Largest  exporting  town  is  Fredriksstad,  from  which  in  the  above  period  were 
shipped  147,046  cubic  metres;  the  second  is  Christiania  with  70,110  cubic  metres. 
Thereafter  in  order  follows  Trondhjem  (56,508  cubic  metres),  Porsgrund  (34,387 
metres),  and  Drammen  (31,131  cubic  metres). 

Pulp  and  Paper. 

There  Beems  to  be  a  sound  and  steadily  rising  tendency  in  the  markets  both  for 
pulp  and  paper  although  the  number  of  actual  orders  is  still  limited.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  to  be  expected  that  the  spell  of  inactivity  would  be  more  protracted  this 
year  than  is  usually  the  case  owing  to  the  heavy  sales  lin  the  spring  which  practically 
cleared  the  markets. 

Fish  and  Oil  Trade. 

The  fat  herring  fishery  in  North  Norway  and  the  Trondhjem  districts  continues 
rather  poor,  although  the  total  quantity  of  the  season  up  to  September  11  amounts 
to  346,696  crans  as  compared  with  144,071  crans  in  1919.  The  bank  fishery  off  Aale- 
sund  during  the  past  week  yielded  a  return  of  63  tons  fish  of  different  sorts,  23  tons 
being  of  halibut.  The  mackerel  fishery  has  had  a  remarkably  long  season  this  year. 
The  total  quantity  so  far  is  more  than  16£  millions,  as  compared  with  7,800,000  and 
15.   in  1019  and  1918  respectively. 

Commercial  Relations  with  Norway  and  Russia. 

As  far  as  the  ordinary  commercial  relations  between  Norway  and  Russia  are 
concerned,  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  since  May  for  their  resumption.  Various 
difficulties  have  arisen  but  these  have  been  overcome,  and  the  Norwegian  Government 
has  consented  to  the  Russian  government  sending  to  Christiania  their  representative, 
M.  Litvinoff  with  his  secretary,  in  order  to  discuss  formally  the  questions  relating  to 
resumption  of  commercial  relations. 

Since  M.  Litvinoff  arrived,  it  is  reported  that  he  has  contracted  for  enormous 
quantities  of  fish  from  the  Fishermen's  Association  of  North  Norway — everything 
they  had  on  stock  and  the  greater  part  of  the  anticipated  catch  during  the  coming 
season. 

Freight  Market. 

The  wood  market  is  still  rather  dull,  and  as  a  consequence  rates  are  unchanged. 
Among  the  quotations  may  be  mentioned: 
East  Norway/E.C.C.P.,  props,  $7.50. 
East  Norway/Hull,  floorings,  $20/21.25. 
East  Xorway/Tyne,  Kulskarp  or  mining  timber,  $21.25. 
Idefjord/Hull,  stone,  $6.25  per  ton. 

The  coal  situation  being  still  rather  hopeless  many  Norwegian  boats  open  to 
cargo  from  England  to  this  country  seem  compelled  to  return  in  ballast. 

The  Baltic,  American,  and  River  Plate  markets  having  of  late  displayed  a  some- 
what rising  tendency,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  North  Sea  market  will  soon  have  to 
follow  suit.    The  time  charter  market,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  dull  as  ever. 
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Norway's  First  Air  Mail  Service. 

The  official  establishment  of  a  regular  air  mail  service  between  Bergen  and 
Stavanger,  with  Haugesund  as  the  midway  station  between  the  two  termini,  is  opening 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Norwegian  communications.  Until  1909  Bergen,  the 
capital  of  western  Norway,  was  without  a  railway  connection  with  Christiania,  and 
Stavanger  and  Haugesund  are  still  in  want  of  such  a  connection,  notwithstanding 
their  great  economic  and  commercial  importance. 

The  establishment  of  a  regular  mail  service  Christiania-Christianssand- 
Stavanger  is  likely  to  be  the  next  step  forward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  be  taken  in  due  time. 

The  Bergen-Haugesund-Stavanger  air  mail  service  is  to  be  continued  for  the 
next  three  months,  during  which  time  experience  will  be  obtained  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  autumn  tempests  in  the  way  of  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  airmen. 

Import  Prohibition. 

The  import  into  Norway  of  the  articles  mentioned  below  has  been  prohibited, 
unless  an  import  license  has  been  obtained  from  the  Norwegian  Department  of  Com' 
mence.    Such  import  licenses  will,  however,  be  given  in  special  cases  only. 

The  application  for  an  import  license  is  to  be  written  on  authorized  forms.  Sucfo 
forms  are  to  be  had  in  "  Industrif orsyningen  II "  and  at  the  customs  offices  in  the* 
towns. 

The  prohibition  refers  to  second-hand  articles  and  goods  as  well  as  new.  Per- 
sonal clothing,  however,  in  hand  baggage  is  excepted,  together  with  goods  which  are 
reimported.  It  must  be  proved  in  each  case  for  .such  goods  that  they  really  have  been 
exported  from  Norway. 

The  articles  and  goods  which  are  involved  in  the  prohibition  are: — 
Lace,  inserted  lace,  etc.,  of  cotton,  linen,  wool  or  silk. 

Silk  or  wool  bobbinet  or  tulle  or  these  articles  made  from  silk  in  connection  with 

other  materials. 
Feathers  for  decorating-  purposes. 

Readj'-madpf  garments  and  other  articles  of  luxury  made  from  pure  silk  or  cotton- 
silk,  aso  silk  tulle,  silk  bobbinet,  sewn,  embroidered  or  decorated  in  other  ways. 
Carpets  and  carpeting. 

Hats,  hoods,  and  caps  decorated  with  flowers,  feathers,  lace  or  silk,  or  made  from 

silk  or  cotton  silk  (including  silk  hats  and  opera  hats). 
Silk  and  cotton-silk  cloth. 

Pearls,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  (genuine)  whether  in  connection  with 
other  materials  or  not. 

Ornaments  and  other  articles,  finished  or  partly  manufactured,  made  from  gold,  pla- 
tinum or  silver,  together  with  articles  which  may  be  mounted  thereon  (for  instance, 
pearls,  diamonds,  etc). 

Glassware  (high  class),  ground,  corroded,  sand  blown,  etc. 

Ceramics. 

Chandeliers,  candlesticks,  lamps,  lampreys,  branch  candlesticks,  etc.,  of  better  quali- 
ties, together  with  parts  of  such  articles. 
Porcelain  (better  qualities). 

Paintings,  aquarelles  and  pastels  with  or  without  frames. 

Furniture,    upholstered,    or   parts   of  such   furniture,   together   with   other  furniture 

veneered  or  from  more  delicate  wood-sorts. 
Articles  of  art  or  for  decoratiang  purposes  made  from  stone,  alabast,  potash  paste,  etc. 
Grands  and  pianos. 

Gramophones,  phonographs,  etc.,  together  with  rolls,  plates  and  other  accessories. 
High-class  furs  and  skinners'  work,  such  as  from  Pennsylvan-skin,  sable,  pekan,  black 

fox,  arctic  fox,  beaver,  weasel,  chinchilla,  mink  and  skunk,  etc. 
Luxury  shoes,  such  as  silk  and  lacquer  shoes,  as  well  as  bronced,  white-dressed  and 

shamoy  dressed  leather. 
Passenger  wagons,  lacquered  or  not,  and  with  or  without  upholstering  or  skinners' 

work. 

Sleds  with  upholstering,  lacquer  or  skinners'  work. 
Motortricycles,  motorcycles  with  or  without  side-cars. 
Passenger  automobiles. 
Toys. 

Clocks,  such  as  bracket  clocks  and  more  expensive  pocket  and  ladies'  clocks. 
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I'ho  violation  of  those  regulations  is  to  bo  punished  with  fines  or  imprisonment 
for  six  months.     Artiolos  or  goods  imported  contrary  to  these  regulations  may  be 
:.  <  ^>         i bey  bolonjr  to  some  one  who  is  not  guilty  of  the  attempt.    If  the 
cam    t  Ix    confiscated,  the  value  of  them  may  he  confiscated  partly  or  totally 

from  the  person  who  is  guilty. 

FURTHER  RESTRICTIONS  OF  IMPORT. 

i'  addition  to  the  above  regulations  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued 
an  ordi  S<  ptember  11.  1!>lM>,  taking  effect  on  that  date,  which  further  extends  the 
embargo  on  import-,  mainly  on  articles  of  luxury,  subject,  however,  to  dispensation 
in  particular  instances. 

ced  on  shipboard  or  on  railway  cars  with  shipping  documents  of  date 
mber  LO,  L920,  or  prior  thereto,  will  be  permitted  entry  by  the  custom  authorities. 

Articles  arriving  by  parcel  post  will  be  permitted  entry  provided  they  reach  the 
postal  authorities  not  later  than  September  11,  1920'. 

The  embargo  applies  both  to  new  articles  and  goods  and  to  old  ones. 

This  additional  embargo  list  covers  the  following  articles: — 

I  •  I  with  an  asterisk  may  be  licensed,  provided  they  can  be  classed  as  non-luxuries. 

Artificial  flowers,  umbrellas  of  silk  or  part  silk,  neckties  of  silk  or  part  silk,  ribbons  and 
belts  of  silk  interwoven  with  metal  threads,  gloves  and  mittens  of  silk,  gloves  and  mittens  of 
part  f=  ilk.  carpets,  where  hair  is  the  principal  component  part,  gobeline  tapestries  and  tapestry 
hangings  of  wool,  toilet-,  shaving,  sewing-  and  writing-etuis,  with  or  without  inlaid  work, 
pooketbooks.  notebooks,  maps,  albums,  ladies  bags  of  skin  or  silk,  trunks,  suitcases,  satchels, 
hatboxes,  handbags,  etc.,  for  travelling  purposes,  made  of  skin  or  leather,  furniture  of  birch, 
perfumery,  perfumed  soaps,  cakes,  including  all  kinds  of  pastry  containing  vanilla,  almonds, 
cocoa,  candied  peel,  honey,  sugar,  syrup,  etc.,  chocolates,  candy,  including  chocolate  candy, 
drops,  marchpane  and  other  similar  preparations,  apples  and  pears,  dates,  preserved  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Referring  to  the  above,  the  trade  paper  Farmand  says:  "It  need  hardly  be  said 
measure  in  question  is  due  to  the  heavy  depreciation  to  which  Norwegian 
r  have  been  subjected  through  practically  the  whole  of  the  current  year,  and 
so  many  remedies  have  been  tried.    It  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  has  at  last  begun  to  come  home 
nation  and  that  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  switching 
round  both  privately  and  publicly." 


CHEAP  SUGAR  FROM  MAIZE. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  publishes  the  following  from  a  special 
correspondent  in  New  York: — 

After  more  than  three  years  of  experiments,  the  General  Food  Products  Company 
announces  that  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Smith  and  S.  P.  Evans,  of  Baltimore,  have  invented  a 
process  by  hite  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  maize  and  manufactured  for  less 

than  4  cents  per  pound.  It  is  said  that  the  sugar  is  80  per  cent  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar 
and  should  sell  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

To  realize  fully  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  unlimited 
sugar  supply,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  last  year 
was  about  16,000,000  tons,  which  is  approximately  3,000,000  tons  under  normal.  It  is 
claimed  that  one  bushel  of  maize  will  produce  about  40  pounds  of  the  syrup,  and  that 
with  an  annual  maize  crop  of  more  than  three  billion  bushels  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
crop  will  produce  all  the  sugar  the  United  States  can  use. 
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BRAZIL'S  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  September  2,  1920. — In  forwarding  the  following  statistics 
of  imports  into  Brazil  of  paper  of  various  classes  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 
points  out  that  the  milreis  is  at  present  worth  about  22-2  Canadian  cents. 

One  real  is  written  Rs.  *0$*0'01 

One  milreis  is  written  Rs.  1$>00  0 

One  conto  of  reis  (one  thousand  milreis)  is  written  Rs.    1  :000$000 


VALUE  C.I.F.  BRAZIL  IN"  MILREIS  PAPER. 


ewsprint  paper — 

1913. 

1915. 

2.834  :469$ 

400  :756$ 

Argentina  

6*99$ 

103  :593$ 

Austria-Hungary. 

37'5  :199$ 

16  :741$ 

425  :069$ 

2  :49*5$ 

Denmark  

3  :235$ 

United  States   .  . 

6*0  : 71 7  $ 

1.245  :729$ 

79  :661$ 

1-0  :101$ 

Great  Britain.  .  . 

240  :688$ 

691:353$ 

2 :107$ 

80'5$ 

Holland  

7'6'9  :407$ 

300  :432$ 

Italy  

122:886$ 

259  :278$ 

6,458,778 

12,362,620 

Paraguay  

Portugal  

876$ 

4  :931$ 

30  :192$ 

Russia  

48  :7fr8$ 
1.007  :899$ 

1.63*0  :479$ 

Switzerland .  . 

4  :790$ 

3  :036$ 

Uruguay  

9  :586$ 

87$ 

Other  origin  .    .  . 

3  :331$ 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

6  :6-91$ 

1  :4«7$ 

6  :656$ 

98  :159$ 

28'0  :814$ 

39  :413$ 

63  :036$ 

17  : 9 55$ 

4.543  :563$ 

9.541 :640$ 

9.330  :437$ 

15.726  :483$ 

293  :5i05$ 

297  :774$ 

39  :166$ 

5  :896$ 

1.587  :814$ 

992  :606$ 

123  :363$ 

289  :543$ 

26  :039$ 

107$ 

1.113  :338$ 

102  :155$ 

64)  :572$ 

47  :859$ 

S'O  :869$ 

14  :486$ 

14,804,522 

5,625,408 

1, 248,510 

3,470,1*00 

593$ 

745$ 

1  :508$ 

28  :019$ 

33  :577$ 

14  :220$ 

116  :078$ 

17  :388$ 

1  :048$ 

3,432  :701$ 

4.279  :0*59$ 

3.180  :0'06$ 

3,522  :3'54$ 

6  :157$ 

1 :892$ 

7 :753$ 

992$ 

2*08$ 

514  :'083$ 

Total   7.373:137$     8.282:121$    17.423:780'$    19.720:439$   14.152:983$    22.947  :7»02$ 


QUANTITY  IN  KILOGRAMMES. 


Newsprint  paper — 

1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Germany  

10,401,360 

1,114,070 

21,732 

1,621 

6,3*0*6 

Argentina   .  . 

1,240 

370,489 

17i5,93'7 

390,732 

39,584 

125,138 

Austria-Hungary. 

1,352,604 

43,077 

1,458,042 

6,  '54)  7 

7,294 

Denmark  

13,495 

United  States  .  . 

110,124 

3,877,830 

6,921,9*09 

12,847,4*0*0* 

13,376,756 

21,105,409 

257,867 

7,948 

191,853 

219,26*0 

21,512 

11,398 

Great  Britain  .  .  . 

130,42'5 

115,087 

179,618 

132,358* 

44,106 

Spain  

14,856 

2,141 

32,680 

78 

Holland  

3,831,070 

725,664 

1,239,27*5 

123,393 

46,313 

36,541 

Italy  

262,093 

452,211 

103,862 

7,500 

6,458,778 

12,362,620 

14,8*04,522 

5,625,408 

1,248,510 

3,470,160 

Paraguay  

1,205 

63i0 

Portugal  

1,110 

1,325 

19,476 

28,424 

102,491 

68,506 

32,999 

225,159 

25,547 

259,465 

3,750 

Sweden  

4,939,501 

5,407,355 

7,329,103 

6,877,821 

4,237,891 

5,3.07,065 

Switzerland. 

23,54*5 

8,415 

5,355 

25,947 

356' 

2,891 

6,294 

1,700 

Other  origin .   .  . 

9,771 

129 

633,108 

1,829,053 

778,196 

1,001,500 

760,7*8*5 

604,875 

1 2  •  6 
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QUANTITY  IN  KILOGRAMMES. 


\v  i  \\\  ng  r*up6r— ■ 

1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Germany  

nr.r.  H  •} 

63  159 

212 

q 

999 

Art  X 

40i6 

72 

Austria-Hungary    .  . 

297  113 

5  167 

00  7(?i 

435 

53  400 

281  789 

9,70  91  Q 

41  4  3  21°. 

  40.509 

22,981 

68,483 

46,634 

9,955 

130  4  25 

115  0S7 

179  618 

132  358 

X  O      f  O  *J  O 

44,406 

.  .     .  .  1.70S 

568 

60'7 

27,777 

56(0 

Holland  

  45,703 

55,260 

100,137 

4,747 

6,398 

Italy  

  274,712 

365,793 

339,387 

60,'611 

97,013 

Japan  , 

  11 

356 

250 

340 

1,242 

  12,292 

4,956 

14,999 

75,649 

23,707 

  210 

17,997 

15,465 

12,324 

5,852 

67,211 

29,627 

  511 

4.941 

150 

  9,853 

633 

262 

93 

1,342 

Total  

  1,829,053 

778,196 

1,001,500 

760,785 

604,875 

VALUE  C.I.F.  BRAZIL 

IN  MILREIS 

PAPER. 

Writing  Paper — 

1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

81  4  •QORt 

70  .171* 
I  \J  .  I  l  1  •(> 

O  0/  t  <J> 

fill 

9.9.0$ 

7481 

878* 

O  1  O  if 

1  KC  •Q1  K,« 

98.  -71  9  1 

1  841: 

9.4  -71  9* 

D  J  .  I  0  O  <p 

9.40  '07^* 

fii04  •q  q  i;* 

fil  9j  -000$ 
Old 

  47:057$ 

33  :309$ 

133  :161$ 

100  :753$ 

36  :060$ 

Great  Britain.  .    . . 

  134:949$ 

144  :258$ 

320  :8'07$ 

279  :661$ 

132  :715$ 

  1:331$ 

485$ 

1 :349$ 

32  :347$ 

2  :2'48$ 

Holland  

  28:955$ 

65  :345$ 

111  :655$ 

7:848$ 

15  :770$ 

Italy  

  199:818$ 

379  :299$ 

367  :267$ 

113  :393$ 

24'8  :727$ 

44$ 

1  :256$ 

1 :582$ 

3  :188$ 

6:325$ 

  5:808$ 

2  :829$ 

23  :340$ 

115  :522$ 

39  :820$ 

  159$ 

18  :457$ 

33  :184$ 

37:325$ 

16:354$ 

Sweden  

37  :461$ 

36:022$ 

2  :161$ 

259$ 

  4$ 

  7:611$ 

929$ 

343$ 

317$ 

7  :907$ 

Total  

  1,461:869$ 

828  :944$ 

1,334:246$ 

1,332:109$ 

1,120  :803$ 

QUANTITY  IN  KILOGRAMMES. 

Wallpaper — 

1913. 

1*16. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

  27,053 

81O 

— 

Austria-Hungary  .  . 

  1,520 

— 

  1,916 

1,987 

833 

'  2,480 

97,0 

  6,382 

121 

  4*5,312 

86,692 

54,041 

11   7  91 
11,  1  Zl 

4  719 
4, 1  1Z 

  3,529 

2,565 

128 

  262 

  1.196 

'22,857 

32 

398 

  77 

58 

  210 

Total  

  87,457 

114,334 

55,400 

14,201 

5/040 
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VALUE  C.I.F.  BRAZIL  IN  MILREIS  PAPER. 


Wallpaper—  1913.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Germany   10:731$  175$      — 

Austria-Hungary   1 :017$        — 

United  States   6:326$  1  :352$  1:974$  6:642$  638$ 

France   13:091$  393$      — 

Great  Britain   41:516$  40:142$  61:952$  31  :705$  21:629$ 

Holland   1:330$        — 

Norway     1:413$      — 

Portugal       658$    — 

Canada   665$        — 

Sweden   446$  9:978$      — 

Switzerland     141$  2:337$    — 

Uruguay   70$        711$ 

Other  origins   536$        — 


Total   75:728$         53:594$         66:921$         38:347$  22:978$ 


QUANTITY  IN  KILOGRAMMES. 

Cigarette  Paper—                                 1913.            1915.            1916.            1917.  1918. 

Germany                                             18,659              8,531    — 

Argentina                                                                 1,170              4,298                  60  1,005 

Austria-Hungary                                65,355            21,810    — 

Belgium                                              44,718                355    — 

United  States                                                           5,042              3,882              5,463  8,158 

France                                              292,863          347,459          390,722          283,582  247,542 

Great  Britain                                       1,312            23,590              7,839            16,155  16,486 

Spain                                                    4,905            37,816            63,770          113,621  125,030 

Holland                                                   183                685    — 

Italy                                                     6,644              5,015                962              9,190  6,127 

Japan                                                                                                              902  4,665 

Portugal                                                                                          134                416  1,635 

Sweden                                                                                        600    — 

Turkey  in  Asia           — 

Uruguay                                                 150              1,628              4,672              1,371  4,200 

Other  origins                                          125                15©                                    1.956  — 


Total  1   434,914  453,257  476,879  432,716  414,848 


VALUE  C.I.F.  BRAZIL  IN  MILREIS  PAPER. 

Cigarette  Paper—                                 1913.            1915.  1916.            1917.  191S. 

Germany                                         70:333$         20:052$    — 

Argentina..'                                                        20:967$  10:624$              334$  7:663$ 

Austria-Hungary                            164  :O0'6$         86:614$    — 

Belgium                                            73:715$           1:032$    — 

United  States                                                         7:921$  8:811$         45:422$  55:324$ 

France                                             881:682$     1,154:910$  1,921:821$     1,843,418$  2,158:736$ 

Great  Britain                                     4:168$         47:135$  21:217$         48:780$  68:824$ 

Spain                                                  9:776$         81:091$  197:359$        483:103$  746:829$ 

Holland                                            4:832$           6:260$    — 

Italy                                                   5* :  3  9  9  $           6:430$  1:222$         38:165$  33:475$ 

Japan   4:139$  42:528$ 

Portugal   486$           3:954$  6:3S2$ 

Sweden                                                                                       3:665$    — 

Turkey  in  Asia                                      3$        — 

Uruguay                                                501$           5:391$  25:931$           5:985$  24:504$ 

Other  origins                                        502$           1:213$                                 3:162$  — 


Total   1,214:937$     1,439:025$     2,191:136$     2,476:462$  3,144:265$ 
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Pupor  not  specified — 

1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Germany   . 

4  184  091 

440  898 

62 

1  Zo 

Argentina  

  r.,4  4.r) 

123,121 

26  4  5|5 

1  1  S'0'0 

l'o ,  6'4  3 

Austria-Hungary  . 

547,153 

1 3  '0  7  8 

He  I  i;iu  in 

4S9  592 

1 .  i>  7  3 

33'  265 

0,1)04 

Vnlted  States  

23  6,851 

572  655 

1  85  2  6l5  4 

9   A  .fi  £   A  1  f\ 

Z,4Ub,41U 

3,072,898 

Prance 

3  23  76'S 

114  129 

1   1  9.A  1 

1  0  L,AKJ  1 

111,4/1 

6  4 , 6'5 1 

Great  Britain  

  281,931 

296,153 

3'64,743 

187,002 

11 5, '070 

Spain 

24  070 

1 3  0  9  3 

00  018 

C  Q1  A 

a,  y  1 4 

1,0'06 

Holland 

187  674 

152  328 

3  64  1 3'0 

0  0  0,0  0 
00,000 

1,275,618 

1,115,433 

262,998 

20,476 

Japan 

4  21 3 

2,348 

4  914 

11  7'54 

1  9  QiO  9 

  1,029,459 

8  6.3',  244 

1,112,762 

745',701 

644,691 

2,820 

405 

314 

Portugal  

  1,234 

29,753 

5,787 

1,746 

628 

  17,384 

12,5'0i0 

Sweden  

..  2,015,213 

1,794,307 

1,241,304 

287,645 

440,610 

Switzerland  

  3  8, '6-3  7 

8,384 

5, '061 

49 

5<06 

40,831 

60,689 

40,828 

7,728 

3,956 

4,109 

71 

Total  

  10,065,993 

'5,747,789 

6,402,992 

4,145,981 

4,435,642 

VALUE  C.I.F.  BRAZIL 

IN"  MILREIS  PAPER. 

Paper  not  specified — 

1913. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

German  v 

1  848  -086$ 

259  :964$ 

127$ 

5  8i$ 

Argent'  na 

1  '882$ 

37  :514$ 

29  :919$ 

56  :342$ 

^7  -P.^RiR 

•J  I    .  Li  O  O  v 

\u*»tria-Hungar  v 

264  "280$ 

8  :-0'07$ 

1  74 

1  :764$ 

6  :92r0  $ 

O  .0  ^l«p 

T'nirpd  States 

90^  •  ^1  61! 

516  :475$ 

2,159  :479$ 

3  141  •  1 R  fi X 

4  1^7  ^qo1? 

France 

354  '039$ 

169  :541$ 

452  :339$ 

254:666$ 

28>0  :'0  74$ 

. .    .  .        224  :414$ 

283  :484$ 

515  :962$ 

364  :944$ 

611  :941$ 

Spain 

6  '871$ 

19  :944$ 

141  :172$ 

2  : 204$ 

Holland 

7'0  *912$ 

9<5  :932$ 

298  :531$ 

31 :6j62$ 

59  :810$ 

Italv 

338  -^37$ 

822  :594$ 

1.259  :903$ 

469  -766$ 

1  \>  t7   •  1  vl  \J  <p 

39  :5  06$ 

1 .9  -8  74<R 

12  :304<$ 

23  :654$ 

33  :772$ 

51 :8'57$ 

..   ..  246:045$ 

327  :424'$ 

770  :160$ 

791 :63'6$ 

862 :263$ 

1 :421$ 

232$ 

598$ 

Portugal  

  1:006$ 

24  :155$ 

5  :933$ 

2:755$ 

1 :211$ 

  4  :700$ 

5  :670$ 

Sweden  

..  466:792.$ 

629  :773$ 

991 :020<$ 

253 :403$ 

757  :329$ 

  16:23'0$ 

4  :530$ 

4  :349$ 

113$ 

3:247$ 

Turkey  in  Asia  

....  1$ 

Uruguav  

  25:020$ 

23  :073$ 

41  :76i0$ 

36  :<552$ 

12 :105$ 

....  68$ 

2  :337$ 

3  :421$ 

212$ 

«  Total   4.465:010$     3.240:236$     6.&04  :611$     5.476:791$  6.607:501$ 


CHINA  S  GROWING  ENGINEERING  DEMANDS. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

That  British  machinery  firms  have  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  doing  business 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Chinese  market  is  an  undeniable  fact  in  view  of  the  enormous 
expansion  of  industrial  and  public  works  engineering  in  the  [Republic  inevitable 
during  the  next  few  years.  Keen  competition  must  naturally  be  expected  from 
America;  also,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  from  Germany,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
from  Japan.  A  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  machinery  required  will  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  activities  in  textile  manufactures,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  plants  are  also  now  in  increased  request,  and  orders  are  coming  forward  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition,  there  is  an  ever-expanding  demand  for  railway 
material,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and  motor  cars  and  lorries. 
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VALUE  OF  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN*  IN  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  ITALY- 

The  following  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  Italy: — 

By  a  special  international  agreement  with  Italy,  in  which  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Australia  are  participants,  all  goods  are  now  admitted  without  import  license 
into  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  articles  included  in  the  following  list.  It  is, 
however,  advisable  that  imports  of  any  description  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  origin,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  consignor  obtains  full  benefits  from  the 
agreement. 

List  of  goods  for  which  an  import  license  is  required: — 

Wines  in  bottle;  cognac  and  liquors  in  general;  tinned  fruits;  perfumes,  except 
perfumed  soaps;  furniture;  frames;  wooden  toys;  furs  to  be  worked,  except  ready- 
made  furs;  jewellery;  worked  silver  and  gold-plated  silver;  real  and  artificial  Jewellery; 
gold  watches;  precious  stones,  except  those  for  industrial  purposes;  works  in  glass, 
bevelled,  engraved,  gold  and  silver  gilt;  feathers  for  ornaments;  wrought  hair  fancy 
goods;  toys  classified  as  fancy  goods;  fans;  pianos;  ladies'  trimmed  hats. 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  CUSTOMS  PURPOSES. 

By  an  Order,  approved  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1919,  under  the  provisions  of  section  59  of  the  Customs 
Act,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Order  in  Council  bearing  date  of  the  5th  November,  1919, 
be  amended,  and  the  value  of  certain  foreign  currencies  for  Customs  purposes  is 
declared  to  be,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1920,  until  further  proclaimed  as  under: — 

Value  of  Currency 
for  Duty  purposes 
as  ordered  and 


proclaimed. 

Monetary 

(Rate  in 

Country. 

Standard. 

Unit. 

Canadian  curren* 

.  .    .  .  Tael : 

Chef  oo  

Haikwan   (customs)  ,  , 

Hankow  

Niuchwang-  

Swatow  

Tientsin  

.  .    .  .  Dollar : 

British  

 Gold  

 9>64S 

 Gold  

Silver  

Vide  memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Customs  No.  242C-B,  dated  October  9, 
1920. 


1  .vo 
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CHINESE  GERMAN  TRADE. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Chinese  customs  returns  during  the  first  six 
mont':  1      aeeording  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  was  the  gradual 

but  marked  reappearance  of  German  trade.  Chief  among  the  German  imports  into 
China  have  been  dyes,  paper,  hut  tons,  needles,  clocks,  and  iron  and  steel.  Balancing 
.  China  has  exported  to  Germany  egg  products,  lard,  black  tea,  tobacco, 
1,  bean  oil.  wood  oil,  scsamum  seed,  cotton  seed,  white  peas,  hemp,  and 
raw  cotton  A  readiness  to  grant  long  credits  is  said  to  tend  to  make  the  German 
traders  popular  with  the  Chinese. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  JAPAN— "  ANTI-DUMPING  " 

CLAUSE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

••*  .  '  I  ..  parage  by  the  .Japanese  Diet  of  a  measure  to  prevent  dumping 
and  to  amend  the  Japanese  customs  tariff,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  now  received 
from  H.  M.  Embassy  at  Tokio  a  complete  translation  of  the  amendments  made  in 
the  Japanese  tariff  and  tariff  law  by  the  recent  measure.  These  alterations,  which 
took  effect  on  August  1,  are  given  below. 

Anti-dumping.— The  following  clause  is  added  to  Article  V  of  the  tariff  law 
(of  April  15,  1910)  :— 

"If  any  important  industry  in  this  country  is  threatened  with  injury  on 
account  of  the  import  of  goods  sold  at  an  unfair  price  or  the  sale  at  an  unfair 
price  of  goods  already  imported,  such  goods  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  '  Dumping '  Investigation  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  Imperial  ordinance,  be  charged  with  duties  not  exceeding  the  fair  price 
of  the  goods,  within  the  limits  specified  by  the  commission,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  leviable  under  the  annexed  tariff  [i.e.,  the  Japanese  customs  tariff]. 

"  In  respect  of  goods  specified  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clause 
which,  having  already  been  imported,  are  the  property  of,  or  in  the  possession 
of,  a  '  dumper '  or  his  agent,  the  surtax  may  be  levied  on  such  dumper  or  his 
agent,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clause,  such  sur- 
taxes will  be  collected  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  the  collection 
of  the  national  taxes." 

Duty-free  goods. — Nos.  4  and  23  of  Article  VII  of  the  tariff  law  (which  gives 
a  list  of  goods  exempt  from  import  duty)  have  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: — 

4.  (a)  Mineral  oils  for  use  as  fuel  imported  by  the  Government; 

(h)  Mineral  oils  to  be  used  directly  as  fuel,  with  a  specific  gravity  exceeding 
0  004  at  15°  C.  This  applies  only  to  oils  which  have  been  imported 
with  the  permission  of  the  Government  according  to  the  provisions  of 
an  Imperial  ordinance. 

23.  Animals  for  breeding,  and  protective  serum  or  vaccine  against  animal  plague, 
imported  by  the  State,  prefectures  and  other  public  bodies,  or  indus- 
trial juridical  persons  specified  by  the  Government,  or  by  persons  who 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  Government. 

Goods  for  re-export. — Article  VIII  of  the  tariff  law  provides  for  the  duty-free 
admission  of  certain  goods  if  they  are  to  be  re-exported  within  one  year,  providing 
that  security  is  given  for  the  amount  of  the  duty.  This  article  has  been  amended 
so  that  security  "may  be  required  to  be  deposited"  instead  of  "must  be  deposited," 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  following  to  the  list  of  goods  covered  by  the  article: — 

Articles  imported  for  display  at  exhibitions,  fairs,  competitions  or  prize 

shows. 
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Import  Tariff  Alterations. — The  subjoined  statement  shows  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  import  tariff,  the  old  rates  being  given  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  Additions  to  the  text  of  former  tariff  headings  are  shown  in 
italic  type,  and  old  matter  now  deleted  is  shown  in  square  brackets. 

[The  statement  supersedes  that  given  at  page  751  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  867.] 

[Ten  (100  sen)=2s.  0|d.  par  value  and  at  the  present  rates  about  2s.  lOd.  100  kin  = 
132-2,77  lb.  avoirdupois;  litre=0-22  gallon,    n.s.^not  specified.] 

Rate  of  Import  Duty. 

Tariff  Former.  New. 

No.  Articles.  Yen.    Sen.    Ten.  Sen. 

66  Alcoholic  liquors,  not  otherwise  provided  for: — 

(1)  Containing  not   more   than   7%    by  volume   of  pure 

alcohol  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.7947  at  15°  C.     20        0<0        27  80 

(2)  Other: — 

A.  In  bottle   110        00      124  00 

B.  In  other  receptacle   60       00       73  90 

Note. — Those  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  by 
volume  of  pure  alcohol  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.7947  at  15°  C.  are  subject  to  an  additional  duty 
at  the  rate  of  1  yen  28  sen  (formerly  1  yen),  per  100 
litres  for  every  additional  1  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol. 

67  (3)  Salt   40%adval.  Free. 

259    Pitch  and  asphalt   0        55  Free. 

per  100  kin. 

418     (1)  Asbestos  in  lump,  powder  or  fibre,  including  that  which 

contains  platinum  powder   0        7'0         0  70* 

423     (1)  Gypsum,  uncalcined   0        06  Free. 

435    Minerals  and  manufactures  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

(1)  Unworked   5%adval.  Free. 

(2)  A.  Other,  powdered  or  calcined  10%adval.  Free. 

458  Ores  {including  those  which  are  calcined)   and  matte,  bottom 

and  slags   Free.  Free.* 

459  Platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  and  hodium,  indium  and 

ruthenium  ? 

per  kin. 

(1)  Ingots,  slabs,  bars,  plates  and  sheets   44       00  Free. 

(2)  Wire   193        00  Free. 

(3)  Waste  or  scrap,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing.  .         5%adval.  Free. 

per  100  kin. 

464  (7)  Copper   waste   or   scrap,   fit  only  for   remanufacturing..      1        30  Free. 

465  (6)  Lead  waste  or  scrap,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing..    ..      0        30  Free. 

466  (4)  Tin  waste  or  scrap,   fit  only  for  remanufacturing..    ..    5%adval.  Free. 

per  100  kin. 

471  (7)  Brass  and  bronze  waste  or  scrap,  fit  only  for  remanu- 
facturing  2       25  Free. 

596  Metal  or  wood  working  machinery,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  rolling  machines,  drawing  machines,  nail-making 
machines,    moulding   machines,   flanging   machines,  bending 

machines,   riveting  machines,   etc. : —  per  100  kin. 

(1)  Each  weighing  not  more  than  25  kilogs   37        50        50  00 

(2)  "  "  50  "    22  50  50  00 

(3)  "  "  100  "    14  30  19  10 

(4)  *'  "  250  "    12  80  17  10 

(5)  "  "  500  "    11  30  15  10 

(6)  "  "  1,000  "    9  80  13  10 

(7)  "  "  2,500  "    6  80  9  10 

(8)  "  "  5,000  "    6  00  8  00 

(9)  "  "  50,000  "    3  SO  5  70 

(10)  Other   3  50  4  70 

612(1)  Wood,  cut,  sawn  or  split,  simply: — 

per  cu.  metre. 

F2b.  Pine,  fir  and  cedar,  exceeding  65mm.  in  thickness..       1        80         ,  Free. 
I.  Aspen  and  ebony  wood  with  white  streaks,  and  walnut 

wood   Free.  Free.* 

612(2)  Wood,  Other:— 

(c)  Match  sticks  25%adval.  Free. 

(d)  Other  (not  including  flocks  or  shavings)  25%adval.  25%udval.* 

per  100  kin. 

644      Wheat  bran   0        30  Free. 

♦Rate  of  duty  not  altered. 
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RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Ti;\i>r.  Commissions  W.  J.  Egan. 

August  90,  L90O.   -The  report  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Board 
rent  ileal  of  information  that  m.ay  be  interesting  to  Canadian 
and  business  interests,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  growth  and  development 
of  the  Nonunion's  own  state  system. 

The  total  railage  mileage  owned  by  the  South  African  Railways  amounts  to 
9,542  miles,  in  addition  to  which  <;;>i  miles  of  privately-owned  railways  and  1,283  miles 
of  line  in  the  South-West  Protectorate  are  worked  by  the  Administration. 

All  the  new  lines  which  have  been  authorized  by  Parliament  have  been  completed, 
tin'  lag  to  be  opened  for  traffic  being  from  Kotjeskolk  to  Zak  River  in  the 

I        Province  on  16th  September,  191S. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Union,  the  mileage  of  Government- 
•  >wii.n1  lines  lias  increased,  as  the  result  of  new  construction,  by  2,477  miles  or  36 
per  cent — a  very  creditable  achievement  considering  that  during  the  war,  which  occu- 
pied the  latter  half  of  this  period,  railway  construction  was  practically  at  a  stand- 
still owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  railway  material.  But  only  in  as  far  as 
actual  construction  work  is  concerned  was  there  any  evidence  of  inactivity  in  this 
connection  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  whose  energies  throughout  the  period 
of  hostilities  have  been  directed  towards  investigating  and  carrying  out  detailed 
9Urveye  and  inspections  of  proposed  new  railways,  in  order  that  no  effort  might  be 
spared  in  having  all  the  necessary  preliminary  work  in  readiness  when  the  time 
arrived  for  again  considering  the  question  of  new  construction.  In  all,  1,300'  miles  of 
new  lines  of  railway  have  been  surveyed  and  1,285  miles  inspected  by  the  railway 
engineers  and  other  officers  since  the  war  commenced. 

The  Commissioners  too  have  inspected  many  proposals  for  new  lines,  besides 
receiving  a  considerable  number  of  deputations  representative  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union.    Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  people  of  the  districts  visited,  at  which  their 

-  on  railway  construction  have  been  fully  stated.  In  this  manner  the  Board  has 
collected  much  valuable  information  which  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  it 
when  considering  the  preparation  of  the  next  programme. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Board's  report  gives  a  distinct  outline  of  its 
policy;  at  the  same  time  placing  a  limit  upon  construction  costs  in  order  that  the 
38  of  the  organization  may  not  be  hampered  by  unprofitable  lines. 

"  The  Board  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  for  the  full  development  of  the  agricultural 
mining  and  industrial  resources  of  South  Africa,  adequate  transport  facilities  are 
ial,  and  it  is  its  earnest  wTish  that  financial  considerations  may  permit  of  the 
early  revival  of  railway  construction. 

Et  was  the  intention,  if  possible,  to  submit  to  Parliament  during  the  present 
sesai  a  a  comprehensive  railway  construction  programme — that  is,  one  that  could 
ended  over  a  given  number  of  years  in  a  pre-arranged  order  of  priority.  But, 
the  impossibility  of  getting  railway  material,  such  as  rails  and  sleepers,  this 
'on  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  feeling  being  that  as  construction  was  not  possible 
it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  drawing  up  of  the  final  programme  so  as  to  enable  the 
Board  to  avail  itself  of  the  latest  information  in  arranging  the  order  of  priority. 

"  Before  embarking  on  a  programme  of  the  magnitude  contemplated,  many  factors 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  financial  aspect  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  while  the  question  of  obtaining  materials  is  a  most  difficult  one.  At  present  the 
supply  of  all  railway  materials  is  very  limited  and  the  price  thereof  almost  pro- 
hfbitive.  To  afford  some  idea  of  current  prices,  compared  with  the  pre-war  cost  of 
building  100  miles  of  developing  railways,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $1,584,375  additional  capital  wrould  be  required  carrying  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  instead  of  Z\  per  cent.    Since  the  amount  of  interest  chargeable  on  the  capital 
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cost  of  a  developing  line  represents  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  to  be  met  from 
working,  the  initial  cost  of  material  employed  in  its  construction  must  be  carefully 
watched  to  avoid  railways  being  built  which  will  be  a  burden  upon  the  State  for  all 
time.  There  is  therefore  a  price  for  constructing  developing  railways  beyond  which 
the  Administration  canont  go, 

"  In  regard  to  the  future  policy  governing  the  construction  of  railways,  the  Board 
states  that  in  its  opinion  the  promotion  of  agricultural,  mining  and  industrial  enter- 
prise ought  to  be  the  predominant  factor  in  determining  what  lines  shall  figure  in  the 
programme  and  the  order  of  priority  in  which  they  shall  be  built — a  task  which  will 
be  a  most  difficult  one  in  framing  the  next  programme." 

The  number  of  surveys  and  inspections  of  suggested  new  lines  completed  during 
the  year  amounted  to  17,  representing  842  miles  surveyed  and  920  miles  inspected,  or 
a  total  of  1,762  miles.  Since  the  last  construction  programme  was  framed  50  lines, 
totalling  3,793  miles,  have  been  surveyed  or  inspected. 

During  the  year  a  surplus  of  earnings  over  gross  working  expenditure  amounted 
to  $21,258,800,  although  the  net  result,  after  taking  into  account  other  miscellaneous 
receipts  and  charges  and  interest  on  capital,  was  a  loss  of  $783,860.  The  earnings, 
which  constitute  a  record,  yielded  a  total  of  $88,459,800,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent 
over  those  of  1918.  The  total  working  expenses  during  1919  amounted  to  $60,323,730, 
an  increase  of  2*2-9  per  cent  over  those  of  1918,  the  increase  being  largely  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  8-hour  day  to  all  grades  of  employee,  further  increases  in  war  bonuses 
and  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

A  Board  of  Reference  and  Conciliation  for  Railway  and  Harbour  Servants,  known 
as  the  "  Conciliation  Board,"  was  established  during  the  year.  It  consists  of  five 
members  nominated  by  the  Minister,  one  of  whom  is  the  Chairman,  together  with  five 
representatives  of  the  staff,  one  of  whom  is1  the  Vice-Chairman.  Its  functions  are 
primarily  for  considering  and  reporting  upon  important  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
Minister,  involving  conditions  of  service,  rates  of  pay  and  principles  underlying  disci- 
plinary decisions  in  connection  with  which  differences  exist  between  the  Adminis- 
tration and  large  bodies  of  its  servants. 

The  adverse  financial  position  of  the  railways  made  it  necessary  to  further 
increase  rates  and  fares  during  the  year.  At  the  end  of  August,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  revenue  exceeded  the  estimate,  there  was  a  loss  which,  added  to  the  deficit 
of  $4,563,500  from  the  previous  year,  made  the  total  deficiency  $5,850,000.  There  was 
no  other  course  open,  therefore,  but  the  one  above  indicated,  which  the  Administration 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take. 

The  increases  which  affected  passenger  fares  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  repre- 
senting a  rise  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  the  percentage  surcharge  on  parcels,  live- 
stock and  goods-  traffic,  were  brought  into  operation  on  November  4. 

The  financial  position  during  the  present  year  has  rendered  necessary  a  further 
advance  in  the  tariffs,  and  this  came  into  operation  on  April  22  last. 

The  Board  also  makes  the  following  observations,  which  may  be  of  interest  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  South  Africa : — 

"Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  the  question  of  railway 
rate9  in  their  relationship  to  the  cost  of  living,  in  order  to  correct  the  impression, 
which  seems  to  be  general,  that  they  contribute  to  an  appreciable  extent  towards  the 
present  high  cost  of  living,  and  to  this  end  the  Board  desires  to  offer  the  following 
observations : — ■ 

"  In  its  report  for  1913,  in  reviewing  that  portion  of  the  Economic  Commission's 
report  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  working-class  rents  in  South  Africa,  the  Board 
controverted  a  statement  made  to  the  Commission  ascribing  the  high  rents  at 
Johannesburg  principally  to  the  excessive  transport  charges  on  materials,  and  it 
showed  that  the  amount  of  railway  rates  represented  only  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
material  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  average  house.  Similarly,  to-day,  railway 
rates  represent  but  a  negligible  portion  of  the  prices  which  consumers  arc  culled  upon 
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to  pay  t\>r  their  commodities,    [nderd,  in  tixiiii^  prices  they    amount    to  scarcely 
nt  to  warrant  their  being  taken  into  serious  consideration." 
Tin1  following  Btatemenl  shows  the  total  number  of  locomotives,  coaching  and 
wairon  stock  authorized,  on  order  or  under  erection  at  December  31,  1919: — 

Number.      Estimated  Cost. 

Locomotives   ISO  £1,961,300 

aching  stock   374  1,999,413 

N\  .t     v.  and  van  stock   3,&57  2,423, 960 

£6,384,673 


1  be  Stock  placed  in  service  during  the  year  under  review,  being: — 

Number.      Estimated  Cost. 

Locomotives   66>  £825,789 

Tenders   14  15,722. 

Coaching  stock   48  155,242 

Wagon  and  van  stock   358'  2,80,626 

£1,277„379 


ELECTRIFICATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  report  of  the  firm  of  consulting  electrical  engineers  engaged  to  investigate 
lestion  of  electrification  of  railways  of  the  Union  has  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  and  its  adoption  generally  is  recommended. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  'commencement  to  electrify  the  sections  Durban-Maritzburg 
and  Cape  Town-Simonstown,  for  which  Parliamentary  authority  will  be  sought  in  due 
course. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

The  engineer  appointed  to  advise  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  grain  elevators  in  South  Africa,  has  completed  his  investigations.  His  report 
will  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a  blue  book,  in  which  will  also  be 
incorporated  the  proposals  of  the  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  development  shortly  to  be  embarked  upon,  in  construc- 
tion of  new  lines,  electrification,  and  the  building  of  grain  elevators,  great  possibilities 
of  business  are  open  to  the  world  of  supply,  and  Canada  may  undoubtedly  receive  a 
share  if  her  producing  houses  measure  up  to  the  opportunity. 

BIG  DEVELOPMENT  SCHEMES  JOE  MOROCCO. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Important  public  works  are,  we  are  reminded  by  a  valued  correspondent  at  Tangier, 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  French  zone  of  Morocco,  a  loan  of  no  less  than  744  million 
francs  having  been  voted  by  the  French  Chamber  for  the  purpose.  Among  the  schemes 
included  are  the  completion  of  the  harbour  works  at  the  rapidly-developing  port  of 
Casablanca,  which  eventually  will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  a  traffic  of  two  million 
tons.  To  this  work  more  than  one-third  the  total  loan  is  to  be  devoted.  In  addition, 
90  million  francs  are  for  hydraulic  works  and  irrigation,  60  millions  for  road  con- 
struction, 36  millions  for  opening  up  the  vast  phosphate  beds,  and  30  millions  for 
agricultural  development. 

But  all  this  by  no  means  exhausts  what  France  is  proposing  to  do  for  Morocco. 
Between  600  and  900  million  francs  are  to  be  spent  on  railways  connecting  Casablanca 
with  Petitjean,  via  Bobat  and  Kenitra,  the  latter  with  a  junction  on  the  Tangier-Fez 
line,  Casablanca  with  Marakesh,  Settal  with  Oued-Zern,  and  Fez  with  the  Algerian 
frontier — altogether  about  1,000  kilometres  or  620  miles.  Their  completion,  together 
with  the  other  works  to  be  carried  out,  will  bring  Morocco  to  a  level  of  development 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  territories  of  North  Africa,  Egypt  only  excepted.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  Morocco  is  one  of  the  markets  which  demands  most  careful 
watching,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  even  now  in  fixing  up  suitable  connections  with 
reliable  firms  at  the  principal  ports. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Prepared  oy  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  October  15,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Bushels. 
847, 627 

Now  Oper 
1,130,716 
532,802 
793,446 
361,851 
960,840 
411,049 

Now  Oper 
610,671 

1,003,410 
1,714,625 
309,364 
Now  Oper 
9,604 
Now  Oper 

Bushels. 

79,346 
ating  unde 
77, 699 
52,831 
64,047 
118,471 
346,869 
147,973 
ating  ynde 
51,777 

302,596 
71,642 
185,061 
ating  unde 
1,255 
ating  unde 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

115,056 
1  Elevator 
564 
25, 157 
6, 275 
8, 725 
65,718 
62,896 
1  Elevator 
6 

14,944 
9,010 
10,027 
1  Elevator 
201 

1  Elevrator 

Bushels. 

1,148,322 

License. 

1,281,088 
716,196 
907, 632 
547,536 

1,540,682 
686,072 

License. 
686,870 

1.496,802 
1,888,204 
679,344 
License. 

11,045 
License. 

r  a  Privat 
27,030 
105,406 
15,469 
32,389 
167,255 
35,884 
r  a  Privat 
24,371 

174,902 
28,748 
27, 752 
r  a  Privat 
15 

r  a  Privat 

e  Termina 
45,079 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

28,395 
26,100 

'  '28,' 270 
e  Termina 
45 

950 
64, 179 
147, 140 
e  Termina 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators.... 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator..    . . 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator.  . . . 
Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. .    .  . 
Vancouver,  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

e  Termina 

8,686,005 

1,499,567 

745,484 

340, 158 

318,579 

11,589,793 

2,183,101 

627,761 

135,202 

87,561 

23,329 

3,057,054 

16, 658 
119,843 
80,005 
858 

8,517 
51,012 
61,383 
594 

181 
9,309 

1,654 
1,302 
29 
8,464 

4,257 
1 , 235 

27,010 
176,414 
151,961 
9,916 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Midland — 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

217,364 

121,506 

9,490 

11,449 

5,492 

365,301 

109,911 
243,021 

200 

None  in 

None  in 
None  in 

store. 

store, 
store. 

109,911 
243,221 

Goderich — 

227, 193 
200,831 

11,321 

2,699 

229,892 
200,831 

34,457 

85,327 

4,393,969 
1,039. 132 
165,350 

lo,  UOl) 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

16,078 

7,058 

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.... 

"       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Prescott  

85,327 

Not  rep 

orted. 

None  in 

store. 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2... 

3,665,387 
1,039,132 
151,999 
2  629 

351,352 

369,974 

7,256 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

10,160 
I")  l'7 

3, 191 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax.  N  S.,  " 

None  in 

store. 

5,736,751 

395,916 

380,223 

7, 256 

6,520, 146 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 
Baltimore,  Maryland  

Not  avai 

lable. 

215,604 

Not  oper 

ating. 

20,013 

235,617 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Port? 
Total  quantity  in  stce  

215,601 

20,013 

L\r>,f.i: 

17,038,825 

2,644,750 

1,270,499 

446,424 

367,413 

21,767,911 

1064.3—5 
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s  oi  Canadian  Wheat.  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ending  October  15,  1920. 


Crudes. 

Account 
Imperial 

Government 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

21,618 
3,973, 1 16 
2. 0  IS.  <).r>4 
1,749, 434 
244,348 
40,820 
10,014 
597,701 

Bushels. 

5,667 
91, 385 
65,034 
18,444 

4,161 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

27,285 
7,466,291 
3,143,137 
2,248,203 
261,068 
52,436 
10,014 
1,431,686 

3,401, 790 
1,029,149 
480,325 
12,559 
11,616 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  ■   

Other  

32,673 

801,312 

8,686,005 

217,364 

5,736,751 

14,640,120 

Oats- 

No.  2  u   

418,666 
503,622 
34,406 
90,846 
222,260 
229,767 

29,388 
41,401 
6,433 
3,216 
2,568 
38,500 

42,287 
45,801 
3,300 
11,546 
38,247 
254,735 

490,341 
590,824 
44, 139 
105,608 
263,075 
523,002 

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Totals  

1,499,567 

121,506 

395,916 

2,016,989 

Barley- 

1,927 
279,304 
174, 193 

95,807 
124,371 

69,882 

1,927 
463,114 
233,395 
106,832 
238,682 
91,247 

No.  3  C.W  

4,049 
607 
1,717 

179,761 
58,595 
9,308 

114,311 
18,248 

No.  4  "   

Other  

3,117 

745,484 

9,490 

380,223 

1,135,197 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

211,925 
60,054 
35,728 

1,330 
67 
57 
475 

9,520 

213,255 
60,121 
35,785 
7,731 
41,971 

No.  3  "   

7,256 

32,451 

Totals  

340, 158 

11,449 

7,256 

358,863 

Rye — 

No.  1  C.W  

209,047 
69,970 

2,748 
2,649 

211,795 
72,619 

No.  2  "   

5,890 
10,852 
22,820 

5,890 
10,871 
22,896 

19 
76 

31)8,579 

5,492 

324,071 

11,589,793 

365,301 

6,520,146 

18  475, 240 
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Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors, Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators, U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
October  15,  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grains. 

Total. 

October  15,  1920— 

Bushels. 

8,686,005 
2,183,101 
217,364 
N 

215-,  604 
5,736,751 

Bushels. 

2,903, 788 
873,953 
147,937 
ot  available. 

20,013 
783,395 

Bushels. 

11,589,793 
3,057,054 
365,301 

235,617 
6,520,146 

17,038,825 

4,729,086 

21,767,911 

October  17,  1919— 

Total  

3,836,897 
503,947 
8,887,379 

3,328,363 
204,662 
1,839,441 

7,165,260 
708,609 
10,726,820 

13,228,223 

5,3^2,466 

18, 600, 689 

October  18,  1918— 
Interior       "  "   

Total  

7,026,190 
1,325,526 
1,927,684 

3,216,395 
305,306 
1,138,830 

10,242,585 
1,630,832 
3,066,514 

1  A    0^7A     A  C\f\ 

10,279,400 

4, 660, 5ol 

14,939,931 

October  19,  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

Total  

8,764,661 
427, 824 
6,357,759 

4,028,718 
152,658 
694,672 

12,793,379 
580,482 
7,052,431 

15,550,244 

4,876, 048 

20,426, 292 

October  20,  1916— 
Interior       "  "   

Total  

7,554,302 
283,697 
5,781,126 

4,212,824 
62,745 
8,733,617 

11,767,126 
346,442 
14,514,743 

13,619.125 

13,009,186 

26,628,311 

October  22,  1915— 

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

10,938,208 
124,538 
4,551,547 

2,752,416 
31,263 
340,913 

13,690,624 
155,801 
4,892,460 

15,614,293 

3,124,592 

18,738,885 

AUSTRALIAN  BANKS  FIND  DIFFICULTY  IN  PROVIDING  LETTERS  OF 
CREDIT  FOR  IMPORTERS  OWING  TO  EXCESS  OF 
IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 

Some  Canadian  exporters  having  received  a  report  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment had  placed  an  embargo  against  Australian  importers  forwarding  payments  to 
cover  purchases  made  in  Canada,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  cabled  to 
Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia,  to  ask  for 
information.  Mr.  Ross  replied  as  follows  in  a  cablegram:  "No  embargo  lias  been 
placed  on  payments  abroad  by  Australian  importers  but  Australian  banks  balance  in 
London  temporarily  depleted.  Banks  therefore  unable  to  provide  letters  of  cred;1 
with  rare  exceptions.  Chief  cause  large  imports  and  small  exports.  It  is  considered 
that  those  conditions  will  continue  until  about  the  middle  of  March.  Letters  of 
credit  already  established  can  be  negotiated." 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Ptivat€  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators 

in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Se  aboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending'  October  15,  1920. 


lYiu.ir  Terminal  Klev a  tors. 


Wheat 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Raaatpti   Rail... 

Shipments   Vessel. 

Hush. 

1,790,  676 
2,921, 194 
:w.o»)S 

Rush. 
764,007 
55,  764 
s.i.om 

Bush . 

276,026 
211,251 
25, 220 

Bush. 

84, 103 

Bush. 

92,581 
36.847 
2,323 

Bush. 

Bush. 

5,997,393 
3,225,046 
152,493 

Rail..., 

1,837 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Raoaipta             Rail ... 

2, 688, 129 
1,687, 193 
1 01,762 

629,909 
130,904 
164,339 

109,566  20,043 

27,846|  

64,853|  

12,087 
13,480 
*I,322 

3,359,734 
1.859,423 
389,632 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail.... 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

179,123 
101,931 

66,418 
28,885 

4,444 

13,971 
14,286 

2,748 
2,965 

266,704 
148,067 

Shipments  Rail  

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


Reeeipts  

Rail... 

Shipments 

Rail... 

Not  available. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Shipments  Rail. . . 


775,349 
53S.97.S 


.1.1.0:;:: 
55,033 


157,188 
157,188 


987,570 
751,199 


jOWER  Lake  Ports. 


328,728 
65,962 
492,458 
389,449 

328,728 
67,507 
492,458 
391,764 

Rail... . 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

1,545 

1,545 

770 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

133,048 
807,805 
599,609 
53,015 

150,881 
80,252 
142,272 
7,150 

283,929 
1,052,083 
833,411 
126,788 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

164,026 
91,530 
66,623 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Reeeipts  Rail  — 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Reeeipts  Vessel. 

Rail... 

3h  ipm  ents  Vessel . 

Rail... 


1,237,125 
873,767 

1,092,067 
981,442 


55,033 
165,571 

91,530 
123,201 


308,069 
80,252 
142,272 
165,108 


1,600,227 
1,119,590 
1,325,869 
1,269,751 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail  

Shipments  Vessel. . 


147,789 
41,210 


7,697 

155,486 
41,210 


'Minus  Quantity  error  previous  week. 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  October  15,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats.  • 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

Bush. 
94 , 549 

Bush . 

Bush. 

Bush. 
848 , 03 1 

Bush. 

942,580 
196',  498 
268,055 

360,207 

2,697 

44,148 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

196,498 

Pt.  McNicholl  C.P.R.  Elev 

175,794 
209,443 

92,261 
85,042 
2,697 
*44, 148 

Montreal  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners Elevators  1  and  2 . 
Quebec  Harbour  Commis- 

62,015 

3,707 

Quebec  Harbour  Commis- 

Totals  

Same  period  last  year  

258,513 

94,549 

3,707 

385,237 

1,072,179 

1,814,185 

168,438 

33,426 

272,738 

2,211 

526,418 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Oats  

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

16,000 
66,997 
14,385 

695,279 
190,180 

Rye  



St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

24,000 

88,327 
17,901 

238,330 

1,421 
51,968 
*44, 148 

Rye  

*Argentina  Grain. 


SHEEP  EXEMPT  FROM  DUTY  WHEN  IMPORTED  BY  BONA  FIDE  FARMERS 

AND  RANCHERS  OF  CANADA. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1920,  authority  is  granted  for  the  remission  and 
refund  of  duty  in  respect  of  sheep  imported  by  bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
Canada  during  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  7th  day  of  February,  1920,  under 
regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs  (Vide  memorandum  of  the  Department  of 
Customs,  dated  October  9,  1920.) 

In  order  to  expedite  importation  and  delivery  of  the  said  sheep,  they  may  be 
entered  at  the  custom  house  as  free  of  ordinary  duty  on  the  usual  form  of  entry 
for  home  consumption  (Bl),  until  February  7,  1921. 

The  following  statement  on  the  face  of  the  entry  shall  be  subscribed  by  the 
importer  or  his  agent,  viz: — 

"Name   the  importer  of  the  sheep  described 

in  the  foregoing  entry  is  a  bona  tide  farmer  or  raneher  of  Canada.'" 


I  '.MO 
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P  roll  mi  nary  Statement  of  Grains  ground  and  Products  produced  therefrom  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Western  Canada,  together  with  amount  for  the  Dominion 

1920. 


of  Canada  for  the  month  of  August, 


Grain. 


Wheat 

<  hits 

Barley  

Kve 
(  orn 

Buoka  heat 

Peas   

Mixed 
CI  rains... . 


V.  \STKH  N  DIVISION. 

Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Western  Division. 

Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 
Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Mer- 
chant. 

( tastoma 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Band. 

Mer- 

chant . 

Customs 
or 

Kxchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Customs 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

874, 127 
270,785 
17,241 
49 

61,856 
59 
2,308 

12,789 
[7,311 

9.212 

13 
l .  24 1 
2,320 
1.060 

51.274 

170,463 
I  [2,635 
6,084 
63 

36,082 
80 
112 

713,485 
48,451 
1,346 
474 

5,216 
•  2,019 
1,864 

328,517 
52,823 
15, 194 
3,091 
994 

1,087,612 
319,236 
18,587 
517 
61,511 
59 
2,308 

18,005 
19,330 
11,071 
13 
1,241 
2,320 
1,060 

51,274 

488,980 
165,458 
21,278 
3,154 
37,076 
80 
112 

PRODUCTS  GROUND. 


Wheat  Flour  Standard. 


Unit  of 
Measure. 


Quantity  ground  during 
month. 


Eastern 
Division. 


Western 
Division. 


Total. 


>pnng  

Winter  

Blended  

Total  

Patents- 
Spring  

W  inter  

Blended  

Total  

Clears — 

Spring  

Winter  

Blended  

Total  

Low  Grade  or  Feed  

Shorts  and  Middlings  

Bran  

Oat  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Barley — Pot  and  Pearl  

Flour  and  Meal!   

Rye — Flour  and  Meal  

Com — Flour  

Meal  

Cracked  

Buckwheat  Flour  

Peas — Meal  

Split  

Feed  not  otherwise  specified 


Brls. 
196  lbs. 


Tons 
<< 

Lbs. 


Tons 


59,440 
23,067 
5,009 


87,516 


204,326 
1,389 
1,059 
573,553 
3,178,097 
119,443 
466,152 
1,960 
37, 142 
1,535,526 
1,519,924 
16,701 
3,900 
113,092 
3,650 


155,243 


287 


155,530 


1,197 


1,197 


2,863 
2,753 
47,843 
656, 155 
3,024 


25,341 


344 


214,683 
23,067 
5,296 


243,046 


1,197 


1,197 


205, 182 
4,252 
3,812 
621,396 
3,834,252 
122,467 
466, 152 
27,301 
37, 142 
1,535,526 
1,519,924 
16,701 
3,900 
113,092 
3,994 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

Best  Boxes,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Parsons  Ebbs,  barrister-at-law ; 
Edward  Russell  Jackson,  accountant;  and  others — all  of  Ottawa.  Capital  $250,000, 
divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $50  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Ottawa. 

Dunwin  Motors,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Albert  George  Brooke  Claxton  and 
Thomas  Reginald  Ker,  K.C.'s;  and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided 
into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Dyrob  Steel  (Consolidated),  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Richardson  Roaf 
and  John  Creighton,  solicitors;  William  Graham,  Edward  Moreton,  and  William 
Campbell  Cope,  brokers;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
10,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

Automotive  Engineering  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Louise  Philippe 
Crepeau,  K.C.;  Maurice  Dugas,  Segfried  Hinson  Read  Bush,  and  Benjamin  Robinson, 
advocates;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Salines,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Everett  Hansford, 
accountant ;  Joseph  Dolson  Oliver  Mothersill,  barrister ;  and  others — all  of  Edmonton. 
Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $50  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Montreal. 

R.  T.  Scott  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Albert  Frederick  Healy, 
barrister-at-law,  Windsor;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Ontario. 

Burrowite  Explosives,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Joseph  Burrows,  yeoman;  William 
David  Bruce  Turville,  solicitor;  and  others — all  of  Port  Arthur.  Capital  $80,000, 
divided  into  800  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Windsor. 

"  Nobility  Chocolates "  Company,  Limited .  Incorporators :  Thomas  Joseph 
Agar,  Leo  Joseph  Phelan,  and  Daniel  Patrick  James  Kelly,  barristers-at-law;  and 
others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  24,000  common  shares  of 
$25  each  and  4,000  cumulative  preference  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  busi- 
ness, St.  Thomas. 

Kinzinger-Bruce,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Henry  McGuire  and  George 
Francis  Rooney,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $250,000, 
divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Niagara  Falls. 

Adams  Cellboard  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Harold  Learoyd  Steele  and 
George  McClure  Willoughby,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$400,000,  divided  into  400,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Stollery-Teasdall,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Charles  Garfield  French  and  Garnet 
Aikins  Archibald,  esquires;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $100,000,  divided 
into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Copeland  Flour  Mills,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Alexander  Joseph  Donnelly, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Midland.  Capital  $2,000,000,  divided  into  20,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Midland. 

Canadian  Edison  Phonographs,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
Charles  Edison,  and  others — all  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Capital  $500,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  St.  Thomas. 

Deloro  Chemical  Company,  Limited-  Incorporators:  Oscar  ITenman  eing,  solicitor; 
and  others,  all  of  Toronto,  Capital,  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Deloro. 

Canadian  Pigments  and  Chemicals,  Limited.  [incorporators :  Harry  Theodore 
Tilley  and  Norman  Alexander  Howie,  gentlemen;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business 
Toronto. 
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FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  20. 

Foreign    Exchange  Department  of  the  Hank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
menl  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  wvok  ending  Oetobor  l'o.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  13  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


October  13, 

( )ctnber 

Parity. 

1920. 

1920. 

Britain  

 £ 

1  .00 

$4.86 

3 . 8«5 

3.8'0 

France  

.  .    .  .Fr. 

1 , 

.193 

.072 

.i0'7 1 

Italy  

1. 

.193 

.043 

.041 

Holland  

.  .  Florin 

1. 

.402 

.340 

.341 

Belgium  

.  .    .  .  Ft. 

1. 

.193 

.076 

.07  6 

.  .  ..Pes. 

1. 

.193 

.159 

.157 

Portugal 

.  .    .  .  Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.16*0 

.165 

Switzerland  .. 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.176 

.174 

I  tormanj 

..  ..Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.016 

.016 

..  ..Dr. 

1. 

.193 

.109 

.110 

1. 

.2(68 

.152 

.151 

..  ..Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.217 

.216 

I  Vnmark  .    .  . 

.  .    .  .  Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.154 

.152 

. .     .  .  Yen 

1. 

.498 

.563 

.;56'6 

i. 

.342 

.3,81 

.375 

United   States    ,  , 

..    ..  $ 

i. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.101 

.  .     .  .  Pes. 

i. 

.965 

1.08 

.87 

Brazil  

l. 

.546 

.198 

.188 

i. 

.193 

.021 

.019 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
■espective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of   the    Canadian   Manufacturers'  Association,   Toronto,   Montreal,  Winnipeg, 

rst,  X.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 

>uver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moose  jaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste,  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Eegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 

(  lUAMBRE  DE  COMMERCE  DE  MONTREAL,  THE  LONDON,  ONT.,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  THE 

S  latford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
1  >  i  ..  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Food  Products. 

Preserved  food,  fruit,  etc. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad,  and  covering  the  West  Indies  and  Demerara.  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  suppliers  of  preserved  foods  of  all  kinds,  fruit,  etc. 

-'.  ">.  Fruits. — A  company  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  wish  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

21"! .  Salted  fish. — A  Fleetwood  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters, 
of  dried  salted  shore  split  fish  of  all  kinds,  also  wet  salted  and  split  fish. 

2102.  Agencies  for  foodstuffs. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  seek 
the  representation  of  Canadian  packers  of  canned  meats,  salmon,  lobsters,  and  fruits 
(especially  gallon  apples  and  pears),  jams,  maple  sugar,  condensed  milk,  etc. 

2103.  Butter. — A  commission  firm  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  are  desirous  of  being  put 
in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  butter. 

2104.  Live  cattle  and  eggs. — A  correspondent  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of  live  cattle  and  also  of  eggs. 
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2105.  Flour  of  special  dry  quality. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  West  African  mer- 
chants wish  to  purchase  the  above  from  Canada  for  direct  shipment  to  West  Africa. 

2107.  Flour. — One  of  the  largest  commission  firms  in  Barbados,  representing  a  . 
number  of  English  houses,  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  millers, 
with  the  object  of  representing  them  in  Barbados.    Best  references  can  be  given. 

2108.  Butter. — A  large  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Barbados  are  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  house  'supplying  table  butter. 

2109.  Flour. — An  English  commercial  traveller,  with  branch  offices  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  Barbados,  from  which  latter  place  the  smaller  islands  are 
covered,  is  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  milling  house  for  flour,  cornmea1 
otc.    Best  references  can  be  supplied. 

2110.  Flour* — One  of  the  largest  bakers  in  Berbice,  British  Guiana,  desires  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  house  supplying  flour. 

2111.  Apples. — A  Norwegian  apple  importer  asks  for  quotations  on  boxed  apples. 

2112.  Apples. — A  Paris  importer  is  in  a  position  to  place  large  orders  for  boxed 
and  barrelled  apples. 

2113.  Apples. — A  large  firm  of  multiple  shop  grocers  in  Paris  are  interested  in 
quotations  on  boxes  and  barrels  of  the  above. 

2114.  Foodstuffs  and  proprietary  lines. — A  firm  of  wholesale  tea  and  coffee 
merchants,  with  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  wish  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  and  proprietary  lines  for  their 
South  African  business. 

2115.  Foodstuffs,  canned. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Roumanian  port  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  export  canned  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds. 

Feedstuffs  and  Hay. 

2116.  Feedstuffs. — A  large  commission  house  in  Barbados,  in  good  standing,  are 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  houses  for  oatmeal,  oats,  hay  and  pollard. 

2117.  Hay. — An  Ormskirk  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

2118.  Tree-felling  machines. — A  London  company  have  an  inquiry  for  tree- 
felling  machines  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  with 
catalogues. 

2110.  Hardware,  etc. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  in  good  standing  and 
representing  a  number  of  English  firms,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  Canadian  connec- 
tion for  general  hardware,  including  such  lines  as  valves,  stop-cocks,  etc.,  for 
machinery ;  also  nails,  locks,  etc. 

2220.  Hardware  and  metal  goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  and  having  a  permanent  branch  office  in  Demerara  and  covering 
the  West  Indies,  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
liardware  and  metal  goods  of  all  kinds. 

2221.  Mining  machinery. — A  reliable  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineering  agents 
are  prepared  to  consider  the  South  African  representation  of  Canadian  engineering 
plants  for  machinery  of  all  kinds,  engineering  specialties,  mining  machinery  and 
material. 

2222.  Hot-water  heating  stoves— A  Devonshire  firm  wish  to  gel   into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hot-water  heating  stoves. 

222.3.  Rails. — A  Johannesburg  firm  request  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  able  to  supply  industrial  rails  from  16  to  36  pounds,  also  the  80-pound 
rail.  Purchase  of  all  requirements  is  guaranteed  with  agency  arrangements.  This 
firm  is  a  good  business  getter,  not  only  in  the  Union  but  in  the  adjoining  territories 
and  Zanzibar. 

2224.  Mining  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  specializing  in  mining  material 
requests  correspondence,  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  engineering  and 
manufacturing  firms,  except  in  brushware. 
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Engineering    ami    machinery    requisites.    A    Johannesburg    linn  of 
ngineera  request  correspondence  from  Canadian  engineering  plants  with  view  of 
agi*nc\  arrangement.*,  for  Smith  Africa. 

Agricultural  implements.  -A  Khodesian  firm  of  importers  are  prepared 
(0  purchase  their  requirements  for  agricultural  implements  from  Canada,  and  request 
correspondence  with  full  data. 

r  Agricultural  engines*    A   firm  a1    Rouen,  France,  have  a  market  for 
■  :  ties,  and  would  like  to  got  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 
8    Hardware.     A  Rhodesian  tinn,  with  branch  oilioes  at  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
.  Beira,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  wish  to  gel  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  hardware  of  all  kinds.    Catalogues,  together  with  price  lists,  requested. 

•   Iron  and  iron  products. --A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  are  desirous  to 
•  tions  c.i.f.  Roumanian  port,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  from  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  iron  and  iron  products  (tools,  utensils,  stoves,  etc.). 

tO.  Steel  baling  wire.    An  Ormskirk  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
rters  of  Canadian  grain  and  stool  baling  wire  used  for  pressing  hay  and  straw 
by  steam. 

L  Mining'  material. — A  Rhodesian  house,  with  branches  in  several  centres, 
inquiry   for  obtaining  their  requirements  in  mining  material  from  Canada. 
(  orrespondence  with  full  details  requested.    Catalogues  and  price  lists  to  be  sub- 
mitted if  possible. 

Wood  Products. 

'  Orange  boxes. — The  London,  England,  branch  of  a  South  African  bank 
have  been  requested  by  several  of  their  clients  in  South  Africa  to  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  regular  supply  from  Canada  of  box  shooks  for  orange  cases, 
invite  quotations  by  cable  for  10,000  to  20,000  cases  according  to  the  following 

specification: — 

Parts.  Length.  Width.  Thickness. 

3  pieces  11 J"  111"  1" 

4  pieces  26"  5£"  \" 
4  pieces  26''  5 \"  \" 
2  cleats                            11"                               1"  \" 

od  to  be  the  usual  quality  of  pine  or  other  white  wood,  and  the  cases  to  be  made 
bound  with  wire.    Owing  to  Government  regulations,  it  is  necessary 
various  pieces  are  cut  to  exact  size.    Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town,  and 
date  of  delivery  to  be  stated. 

2233.  Lumber  and  three-ply. — A  Johannesburg  firm  manufacturing  shop  and 

-     ask   for  quotations  on  Canadian  clear  pine,  poplar,  spruce,  three-ply 

 1  and  wallboard.    The  following  are  the  particulars:  Poplar  in  10,000  feet  quan- 

inch  thick,  sanded  one  face,-  in  sheets  36  inches  by  72  inches.  Quotations 
in  other  -izes  are  also  requested.    Three-ply  i-inch  in  sizes  18  inches  by 
18  inches  or  other  conveniently  cut,  sanded  one  face.    If  possible  to  ship  in  72  inches 
'  only  a  little  higher  price  this  would  be  better.    Quantity  about  10,000 
time.     In  other  woods  offers  requested.    Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  LXurban, 
Xatal,  S.A. 

2234.  Butter  boxes. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  hear  from  firms  in  a  position  to 
250,000  to  300,000  butter  boxes  for  the  Irish  dairy  trade.    Quotations,  including 

e.i.f.  Belfast  or  Dublin.    Delivery  from  February  to  September, 

1921. 

2235.  Furniture. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  with  a  branch  office  in  Demerara,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  house 
for  furniture.    Best  references  can  be  supplied. 

2236.  Walnut  wood. — A  large  foreign  company  in  Yokohama,  who  are  suppliers 
tc  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  is  in  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  walnut 
wood  to  be  used  for  aeroplane  propellers,  and  accessories.  Samples  and  prices  are 
wanted  immediately. 
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2237.  Wood  wool. — A  London  firm  are  in  the  market  for  excelsior  (wood  wool), 
and  ask  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

2238.  Ready-made  houses. — A  South  African  agent  for  Canadian  products 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ready-made  houses.  Accom- 
modation to  comprise  two  living  rooms  and  three,  four  and  five  bedrooms,  kitchen 
and  bath,  with  chimney  available  to  diningroom,  kitchen,  and,  if  possible,  one  bed- 
room. Quotations  to  be  f.o.b.  Montreal,  St.  John,  or  Sydney,  and  full  particulars 
given  as  to  measurements,  shipping  weights,  and  life  of  material. 

General  Manufactures,  Products,  and  Agencies. 

2239.  Rubber  gloves  and  surgical  rubber  goods. — A  firm  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land wish  to  obtain  supplies  of  surgical  india-rubber  gloves  and  other  surgical  rubber 
goods,  and  invite  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  export. 

2240.  Agencies  for  Pacific  countries. — A  commercial  salesman  and  buyer,  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  many  commodities  exported  to  and  from  various  countries 
bordering  the  Pacific,  desires  communication  with  firms  in  the  Dominion  with  a  view 
to  securing  engagement  either  as  foreign  department  manager  in  Canada  or  as  repre- 
sentative in  Australasia,  the  Orient,  or  South  Africa  for  the  sale  of  motor  trucks 
and  tractors,  automobiles,  tires  and  accessories,  steel  products,  tools,  provisions,  or 
in  fact  any  lines  of  goods  manufactured  in  or  exportable  from  Canada.  He  has 
existing  connections  with  firms  abroad  of  the  highest  repute,  capable  of  continued 
and  profitable  working,  and  the  personal  knowledge  and  ability  to  obtain  others.  Refer- 
ences, bank  and  commercial. 

2241.  Paper  and  paper  articles. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive 
quotations  c.i.f.  Roumanian  port  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  paper  of  all  kinds  and  articles  made  thereof. 

2242.  Agencies  in  the  Near  East. — A  British  firm  located  in  Constantinople, 
and  trading  in  Roumania  and  the  Near  East  in  general,  desire  to  act  as  agents  for 
Canadian  exports.  This  firm  has  extensive  dealings  with  this  market  and  possess 
a  fully  competent  staff.  They  prefer  to  work  on  direct  sole  selling  rights  on  a  firm 
commission  basis. 

2243.  Representation  in  Colombia. — Commission  agent,  Britisher,  now  located 
at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  South  America,  and  working  both  Colombian  and  Vene- 
zuelan territory,  wishes  exclusive  agencies  for  Canadian  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  countries  mentioned.  Special  attention  given  to  hardware  and  provisions. 
Can  also  handle  paper,  lumber,  wooden  ware,  brooms  and  brushes,  drugs,  medicines 
and  toilet  soaps,  wallpaper,  etc.  Good  connections  in  all  Caribbean  Spanish-speaking 
countries  and  special  facilities  for  display  of  samples  of  Canadian  products. 

2244.  Representation  in  France. — A  French  importer,  sailing  for  France  shortly, 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  would  like  their 
products  introduced  into  France.  Desires  exclusive  agencies,  and  would  endeavour 
to  arrange  terms  that  would  be  satisfactory.    Furnishes  Canadian  references. 

2245.  Catalogues. — A  Cape  Province  firm  of  general  merchants  arc  anxious  to 
obtain  their  requirements  in  the  following  lines  from  Canada;  iron  and  steel,  hard- 
ware, tools  (all  kinds  except  machine),  building  material,  wallpaper,  wrapping  paper, 
and  furniture,  k.d.s.    Where  possible,  catalogues  and  prices  requested. 

2246.  Departmental  store  requirements. — A  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
departmental  store  advise  that  they  will  be  glad  to  consider  correspondence1,  cata- 
logues and  samples  where  possible,  with  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  prices,  or  preferably  c.i.f.. 
South  African  port  prices,  in  any  line  of  household  hardware,  men  and  women's  ware, 
"fry  goods,  smallwares,  fancy  goods,  musical  instruments,  furniture  k.d.s.,  boots  and 
.shoes,  underwear  and  hosiery  of  all  kinds. 

2447.  Catalogues. — A  Johannesburg  firm  with  branch  houses  in  East  London, 
CP.,  Durban,  Natal,  Rhodesia,  British  Fast  Africa,  Portuguese  Kast  Africa,  and 
Zanzibar,  will  be  glad  to  have  five  copies  each  of  catalogues,  parcel  and  packing 
information  and  price  lists  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports  on  any  line  of  Canadian  manufacture 
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Miitabk'  tor  hardware  trade  of  all  kinds,  including  building  and  mining  material. 
K<  pn-M  iitat  ion  a-  well  as  purchase  w  ill  he  considered. 

Mining  material.  A  Johannesburg  firm  specializing  in  the  mining  trade, 
and  with  wide  connections,  arc  prepared  to  purchase  on  agency  arrangements 
Canadian-made  picks,  Bhovela  and  spades,  hammers,  mining  hardware,  building  hard- 
ware, pipes  and  piping,  mining  material  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Correspondence 
with  view  id'  sole  agenev  and  purchase  is  requested  with  catalogues  and  prices. 
% 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

i  Liverpool.-  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  lane,  about  October  26;  Empress  of  France, 
I  P.O.S.  Line,  aboul  November  3 ;  Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  1<>;  Victorian,  ('.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  22. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverp          Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  October  30;  Canadian 

Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  4;  Melita, 
i  .P.O.S.  Line,  aboul  November  6;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about 
November  13;  Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  LONDON. — Corsican  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  29  ;  Canadian  Raider,  Cana- 
dian Gov*  n  mi  ai  Merchant  .Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  30;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
November  5;  Vrnasia,  Cunard  Line,  about  November  7;  Bolingbroke,  O.P.O.S. 
:•  November  9;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  12;  Canadian 
1      adian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  about  November  15;  Verentia, 
Cunard  Line,  about  November  30. 

Tb  Glasgow-   BothweU,  (.'.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  26;  Saturnia,  Anehor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  October  30;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
•  .  Ltd.,  aboul  October  26;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  November  6; 

r,  I  lanadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  November  201;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  November  24. 

To  Soi  T nam  pti  >N. — -Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  113- ;  Grampian, 
(  P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Swansea. — BothweU,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about/  October  26; 
Bolingbroke,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  9. 

To  A\  outh  Doi  K  'Bristol). — Turcoman,  Dominion  Line,  about  October  26; 
Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  10;  Verentia,  Cnnard  Line,  about 
November  3. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  30; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  7;  Manchester  Hero,  Man- 
r  Liners,  about  November  14;  Manchester  Mariner,  Manchester  Liners,  about 
November  21. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  8. 

To  Belfast. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  8;  Melmore  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  November  15. 

To  Hull. — Rossana,  Manchester  Liners,  about  October  26;  Mendip  Range,  Man- 
chester  Liners,  about  November  2;  Maplemore,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  10. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Antwerp. — Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  27;  Scandinavian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  13;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19. 

To  Rotterdam. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Havre. — Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  29;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  November  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  16 ;  Canadian  Warrior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  November  10. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Karanga,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  3;  TrevaJgan. 
New  Zealand  Sripping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  15;  Tremeadow,  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Hyacinthus,  Houston  Lines,  aboui 
October  20  ;  a  steamer,  Houston  Lines,  about  November  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Observer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  3;  Canadian  Farmer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  IT. 

To  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  10. 

To  India  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Honorius,  Houston  Lines,  about  October  30; 
Hypatia,  Houston  Lines,  about  November  12. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
and  Soerabaya. — Boyne,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about  October  30. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  about 
October  29. 

To  London. — Norfolk  Range,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  November  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Tamaqua,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  October  27. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  October  30. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Pro-Patria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  November  3  and  17. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  17. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  October  30;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  about  November  11 ;  Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November, 20. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Orator,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  October  (via  Victoria). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  21;  Empress  of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines1,  December  16. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
Whh  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative!  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
i  point,  F.O.D.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

1?    S    WVbb.   Canadian   Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reeonquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos 
\       .     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Grevernment  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
14  0  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
Qhange  Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  MeColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
nt  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EL  BL  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.    Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 

1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  de3 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,  Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hcusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bucharest.  Cable 
Address,  Care  Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania.  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Ch  i le  I  Amsterdam.  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
P  ,      .  •  .  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogoti.  British  Consul  General.  Panama'  British  Vice-Consul. 

c      a    •  Peru: 

tcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt:  _ 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General.  c 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  bweden : 
,     ,.  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

India:  c    •+     •      i . 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial    Switzerland  . 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video'  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson.  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Copyright  Act. 
Cullers  Act. 

Electric  Li^ht  Inspection  Act. 
Gai  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  iiml  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Ciru  in  Act. 

Inspection  and  Snle  Act. 
Leml  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  (1915).     (Out  of  print.) 

Canada  The  Conntry  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).    (Out  of  print.) 

CfcineM  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916), 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  BulletLn  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-distrfcts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    IT,  1913,  Religions.  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  in,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol  IV.  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  DX  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    L  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV.  Section  II.  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreigu  Born  Population. 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  1,  1920.  No.  874. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  CLARKE'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy,  who  has  also 
carried  on  special  trade  investigations  for  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  Spain,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  is  now  visiting  Canada.  Mr.  Clarke  expects  to  go  to 
Western  Canada  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
exporters  desiring  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  21,  1920. — Manufacturers  and  other  producers  in 
Canada  who  have  in  large  numbers  been  recently  showing  great  interest  in  export 
trade  very  often  show  a  complete  ignorance  of  Brazil  or  of  business  or  other  condi- 
tions in  this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  this  guide  may  be  of  assistance  to  intending 
exporters  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  great  number  of  publications  to 
get  the  information  desired,  none  of  which  are  entirely  applicable  to  Canada.  For  a 
large  amount  of  the  statistics  and  general  information,  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  various  publi- 
cations of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York;  American  Foreign  Trade  Defini- 
tions/' and  others. 

'  I. 

Necessity  for  Canadian  Exports. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  manufacturers  in  Canada  have  been  showing  increasing 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  extending  their  trade  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  power  in  the  Dominion  during  the  past 
few  years — a  growth  which  makes  it  necessary  when  normal  conditions  are  restored 
to  ship  abroad  the  surplus  of  manufactured  products  which  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the 
country  itself — this  is  a  natural  and  wholesome  tendency,  and  the  pursuit  of  this 
tendency  to  the  end  of  the  largest  possible  permanent  export  business  is  one  that  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  business  itself,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  coun- 
try's prosperity.  With  the  load  of  a  debt  with  which  Canada  is  burdened  through  her 
efforts  in  the  war,  and  previous  to  the  war,  in  her  endeavour  to  build  up  a  nation  put 
of  a  wilderness,  to  a  large  extent  by  money  borrowed  abroad,  Canada  to  be  prosperous 
must  in  the  future  be  a  creditor  nation  instead  of  a  'debtor  nation;  she  must  year 
after  year  have  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  an  excess  of  exports  not  only  to  pay  for 
imports  but  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  external  debt.  In  no  other  way  can  the  country 
progress. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  imports,  and  in  particular  those  of  a  luxurious  char- 
acter, must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  individual  and  collective  production 
speeded  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  surplus  of  such  production  which  can  be 
dispensed  witli  at  home  sent  abroad  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
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O-l  KSTIONS  TO    UK   A N SW KKKO. 

rhe  first  and  fundamental  question  which  a  manufacturer  should  ask  himself 
bef  re  considering  the  means  and  methods  of  handling  an  export  trade  is  "Am  I  ready 
to  export  i"  It  is  not  a  question  whether  lie  would  like  to  make  an  occasional  fihip- 
meal  to  foreign  countries;  that  is  not  really  "exporting."  It  is  a  question  rather  of 
.  [g  seriously  in  earnest  in  starting  to  develop  a  permanent  trade  of  appreci- 
able Bize,  which  would  consume  every  year  a  definite  part  of  his  production,  which 
would  need  to  he  tended  ;is  carefully  as  his  domestic  business,  but  which  would  repay 
a  steady  outlel  for  goods  unaffected  by  changes  in  the  domestic 
demand.  Sueh  a  policy  would  necessarily  require  the  same  percentage  of  his  output 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  his  overseas  customers  during  periods  of  great 
demand  at  borne  as  at  ether  times.  .1  policy  of  continuous  performkxnce  in  export 
trade,  in  good  times  at  homs  and  bad,  is  essential  for  suc&ess.  This  is  the  indis- 
pensable  factor  which  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  and  yet  how  few  manufacturers 
recognize  this  truth  in  their  practice. 

In  deciding  whether  his  business  permits  of  a  permanent  export  trade,  the  manu- 
facturer should  consider  these  factors: — 

I.  [s  the  prodnctive  capacity  of  his  plant  so  much  above  the  probable  domestic 
demand  that  he  requires  a  foreign  outlet  in  order  to  keep  the  plant  reasonably  occu- 
[\    H  not,  can  it  he  increased  without  danger  of  over-expansion? 

U  his  capital  sufficient  to  finance  such  increased  production,  and  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  finance  increased  sales  operations  resulting  from  a  foreign  business? 

3.  I<  his  plant  so  organized  that  an  export  organization  could  be  installed  either 
.  -  a  -cparate  department  or  in  conjunction  with  existing  departments?    This  ques- 

rs  specially  to  sales,  credit,  and  shipping  departments  and  to  their  files.  If 
an  export  trade  of  any  size  is  developed,  especially  if  the  sales  are  made  direct  to 
foreign  buyers,  a  separate  department  will  probably  be  necessary. 

Foreign  connections  once  made  are  likely  to  prove  remarkably  steady,  and  to  be 
lost  only  if  -neglected.  Foreign  merchants  are,  however,  primarily  business  men. 
They  must  receive  their  goods  when,  where,  and  as  ordered.  They  expect  to  be  able 
at  all  times  to  obtain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  goods  wbich  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying.  To  take  care  of  such  demands  and  to  remove  the  temptation  to 
_  rd  foreign  trade  during  periods  of  great  domestic  demand,  it  is  a  good  plan 
.  □  essentia]  plan,  to  allot  a  definite  proportion  of  the  factory  production  to  foreign 
trade.  If  this  policy  is  carried  out,  it  will  help  materially  to  build  up  a  foreign 
business  which  will  carry  the  manufacturer  safely  through  periods  of  domestic 
depression. 

4.  Is  he  willing  to  treat  his  export  business  as  liberally  as  he  does  his  domestic 
trade?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  advertising  is  as  essential  abroad  as  at  home,  that 
salaries  and  commissions  are  often  higher,  and  that  foreign  credits,  especially  under 
present  conditions,  may  require  easier  terms  than  do  domestic  transactions. 

5.  Will  he  give  the  foreign  firms  with  which  he  deals  the  same  service  that  he 
steady  customers  at  home?   Foreigners  are  often  more  sensitive  than  Canadian 

merchants,  and  require  a  high  degree  of  careful  and  permanent  attention  to  their 
interests,  even  in  the  face  of  great  demands  from  the  domestic  market. 

6.  ITas  he  the  patience  to  develop  a  foreign  market?  It  is  impossible  to  establish 
business  firmly  in  a  country,  for  instance  like  Brazil,  within  less  than  a  year  or  two. 
He  would  not  expect  to  do  it  in  Canada.  Why  expect  it  abroad?  Time  is  required 
to  establish  connections  and  develop  the  trade.  Years  may  elapse  before  a  full  return 
«»n  the  investment  is  received.    Other  factors  will  try  his  patience — foreign  business 

ruel  ms,  foreign  laws,  foreign  languages. 

7.  Finally,  is  he  willing  to  study  his  market  abroad  as  carefully  as  he  studies 
his  sales  territory  at  home?  This  requires  attention  to  the  principles  of  foreign  trade, 
to  climatic  and  geographical  conditions,  to  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation, methods  of  transporting  and  marketing  his  goods,  and  to  the  trade  routes, 
shipping  lines,  and  sailings  and  arrivals  of  ships  concerned. 
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If  he  can  answer  these  questions  affirmatively,  he  is  now  ready  to  consider  in 
detail  the  development  of  an  export  business.  If  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  if  an 
export  trade  is  desired  only  as  a  means  of  dumping  his  surplus  production  abroad 
during  periods  of  depression  at  home,  he  should  keep  out  of  foreign  trade,  and  leave 
the  field  to  those  whose  serious  interest  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  our  national 
prosperity  and  to  their  own. 

CHOICE   OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Once  having  determined  to  build  up  an  export  business,  the  next  thing  is  to 
decide  in  what  foreign  markets  a  manufacturer  can  sell  his  goods.  Since  the  Armis- 
tice many  of  the  various  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  disrupted  by  the  war,  and 
not  yet  reorganized  for  supplying  their  own  wants,  have  been  a  favourite  focus  for 
the  eyes  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  While  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
such  markets  should  be  cultivated,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  demands  for 
many  of  the  manufactures  that  Canada  can  supply,  and  is  supplying  to  Europe  now, 
are  largely  of  an  evanescent  nature.  These  countries,  many  of  them,  are  teeming 
with  factories  which  in  course  of  time  will  be  able  to  take  care,  as  before  the  war, 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  consumption. 

The  countries  of  the  world  which  are  undeveloped  industrially  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come,  and  which  nevertheless  maintain  large  or  compara- 
tively large  populations,  are  the  natural  fields  for  permanent  and  lucrative  business. 
Brazil  is  such  a  country. 

Brazil  and  its  Foreign  Trade. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  LANGUAGE. 

The  area  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  comprises  about  3,300,000  square  -miles, 
or  almost  half  of  South  America,  and  the  most  fertile  part  of  that  continent.  The 
estimated  population  is  25,000,000,  or  almost  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  this  number  represents  about  half  the  population  of  the 
southern  continent. 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  Spanish  is  the 
universal  language  of  the  Latin- American  States.  This  is  not  the  case,  Portuguese 
being  the  language  of  Brazil.  The  two  languages  are  similar,  but  are  by  no  means 
identical,  and  Portuguese  is  jealously  guarded  in  Brazil. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  tropical  jungle  formed  by  the  valley  and  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Amazon 
in  the  far  north  is  not  the  paramount  feature  of  Brazil's  topography.  The  great 
central  plateau,  rising  sharply  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  extending  roughly  from 
Bahia  in  the  north  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  the  south,  some  thousands  of  miles,  gives 
its  physical  character  to  the  country.  The  narrow  tropical  coast  plain  between  the 
escarpment  of  this  plateau  and  the  sea  is  also  far  from  typical  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  climate  of  Brazil  in  the  singular.  The  e  irnitr? 
is  so  vast  and  its  topography  so  varied  that  it  has  at  least  three  zones.  The  tropical 
zone  in  northern  Brazil  comprises  Amazonia,  States  of  Maranhao,  Para,  Matto-Grosso, 

Piauhy,  Parahyba  and  Pernaniln          The  mean  temperature  of  this  section  is  77  F. 

and  the  atmosphere  humid.  The  subtropical  zone  includes  the  centra]  part  of  the 
country  and  States  of  Sergipe,  Bahia,  Goyaz,  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
Geraes,  Federal  District  and  City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Matto-Grosso,  and  a  pari  of 
Sao  Paulo.    The  mean  tempera!  ore  in  this  zone  is  75°  F.,  cool  and  bracing  in  the 
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uplands,  bot  anil  humid  in  the  river  valleys,  and  in  the  summer  hot  and  humid  in 
the  narrow  eoast  plain.  The  temperature  /.one  embraces  the  southern  part  of  the 
Stat  d  Sao  Pan!.'.  Parana.  Santa  Oatharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  6.1°  F. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

Exoept  in  the  tropical  north,  where  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  Amazon  and 
butanes,  which  arc  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles,  access  to  the  interior  is 
lit,  with  the  result  that  the  great  centres  of  population  are  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
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the  development  of  the  country  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  immediate  hinterland 
of  th<  rts,  which  are  the  distributing  centres  and  natural  foci  of  the  territories 

immediately  adjacent. 

The  railways  of  the  country  have  followed  this  line  of  development,  with  their 
termini  at  seaports  and  spreading  out  over  the  tributary  territory.  The  railways 
therefore  are  localized  in  well-defined  sections  and  anything  like  a  complete  system  for 
the  whole  c  >untry  or  even  a  through  connection  north  and  south  does  not  at  present 
exist,  although  such  linking-up,  interrupted  by  the  war,  is  in  progress.  In  the  far 
interior  and  in  the  far  north  railways  hardly  exist.  A  glance  at  a  railway  map  of 
the  country  shows  at  once  how  a  railway  line,  leaving  the  seacoast  terminus, 
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commences  almost  immediately  to  climb  along  a  watercourse  up  to  the  plateau  above, 
and  then  spreads  fanlike  over  the  tributary  country.  So  vast  is  Brazil  that  such 
tributary  territory  is  merely  on  the  fringe  of  the  country. 

The  present  railway  mileage  of  the  country  is  about  10,000  miles.  The  equipment 
and  permanent  way  on  most  lines  is  suffering  from  five  years'  enforced  neglect  due  to 
the  war,  and  a  wholesale  buying  of  fresh  equipment  is  necessary.  A  tremendous  strain 
on  the  railways  was  encountered  during  the  war,  owing  to  imports  of  coal  ceasing  and 
wood  having  to  be  used  for  fuel,  and,  as  in  other  countries,  great  congestion  due  to 
exports  of  food  from  the  interior  to  overseas  countries. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  railways  development  are  maturing,  plans  which  aim  in 
a  large  way  at  a  properly  unified  system,  and  in  this  connection  some  large  orders 
are  going  abroad  for  equipment.  Such  equipment  is  of  course  not  made  in  the 
country. 

Of  the  lines  in  existence  some  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  some  by  th? 
various  States,  and  some  by  private  companies.  The  Leopoldina  railway,  and  the 
splendid  line  from  Santos,  the  port  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  capital 
of  the  great  state  of  the  same  name,  are  examples  of  Brazilian  railways  built  and 
operated  by  English  companies. 

4 

COASTWISE  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  lack  of  communication  north  and  south  by  railways  makes  it  necessary  to 
depend  on  coasting  steamers  for  transportation  between  the  big  towns  on  the  coast, 
on  or  near  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  concentrated.  The  lines  of 
shipping  engaged  in  this  coast  trade  are  either  owned  by  the  Central  Government  or 
by  Brazilian  companies.  Foreign  companies  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  such 
traffic. 

ROADS. 

There  are  very  few  good  country  roads  in  Brazil.  Beginnings  have  been  madj 
in  many  of  the  seates,  and  in  Sao  Paulo  and  the  south  a  few  excellent  roads  exist. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  country  roads  do  not  exist  at  all  except  in  the  form 
of  mere  trails. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   IMPORTED  GOODS. 

Imported  goods  are  passed  through  the  hands  of  large  importing  or  commission 
merchants,  who  wholesale — and  in  some  cases  of  particular  commodities  retail  also — 
in  the  cities,  and  wholesale  to  the  country  districts.  Goods  reach  the  country 
consumer  through  the  medium  of  the  general  store,  which  stocks  all  types  of  articles 
needed  in  the  country. 

Because  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  coast-line,  and  the  want  of  interior  communi- 
cations, six  distinct  business  districts  are  in  existence  in  Brazil.  Each  district  has 
for  its  commercial  centre  a  primary  seaport,  at  which  most  ocean  vessels  touch.  The 
large  importing  and  exporting  firms  and  banks,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  supply 
the  funds  for  trade,  are  located  there.  This  division  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country 
among  a  number  of  ports  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina, 
which  is  in  one  big  centre,  Buenos  Aires.  The  region  tributary  to  the  primary  sea- 
ports has  usually  a  number  of  interior  distributing  centres  along  railways  or  rivers 
where  smaller  wholesalers  are  located.  In  general,  business  facilities  away  from  the 
seaports,  except  Sao  Paulo,  are  primitive.  In  the  interior  the  wholesalers,  and 
merchants  also,  accept  deposits,  make  collections,  and  act  as  correspondents  of  hanks. 

The  use  of  bank  cheques  in  the  interior  is  hardly  known,  and  even  in  the  big 
cities  on  the  coast  payments  by  this  means  are  not  general,  actual  money  being  used. 
Consequently,  and  hec;iuse  of  ;in  inehislie  national  eurrene.N  system,  there  IS  an  annual 
shortage  of  cash  when  crops  are  moving  from  the  interior. 
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A-  mentioned  above  no  one  of  the  groat  ports  has  a  monopoly  of  the  import 
busin<  Buenos   Aires  in   Argentina,     lvio  do  ^Janeiro,  however,  being  the 

oapita]  of  the  eeuntrv  and  in  a  central  loeatiou,  is  by  far  the  most  important  import 
eontre.    S.  .  Paulo  with  iis  seaport  Santos  is  seeoiul  in  importance,  receiving  about 
-  llian  Kio,  but  throe  times  that  of  any  other  port, 
i  and  Sao  Paulo  merchants  extend  all  over  Brazil.    They  buy 

in  large  quantities,  ami  being  situated  in  the  chief  financial  centres  are 
hie  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  exchange  rates.     Foreign  exchange  is 
n  imp. .riant  in  Brazil.    1  >oea use  of  1  he  wide  fluctuations  of  domestic  currency 
considerable  risk  is  involved  in  all  dealings  with  foreign  markets.    This  is  strikingly 
'    evidence  at   the  present   time,   Brazilian  exchange  having  descended  within  the 
la-;  few  weeks  to  the  lowest  point  it  has  ever  reached  with  reference  to  the  dollar,  a 

of  about  _.'»  per  cent  in  the  past  month,  and  over  40  per  cent  in  six  months,  » 
with  no  indication  of  a  halt  in  the  decline. 

M.  rchante  of  other  primary  ports  other  than  Eio  and  Sao  Paulo  buy  also  abroad, 
but  in  -mailer  quantities,  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  purchases  being  through 
Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  who  take  the  exchange  risk  and  quote  prices  to  their  customers 
in  Brazil  in  Brazilian  currency. 

l  ii.'  primary  seaports  more  or  less  independent  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  who 
serve  their  tributary  territory,  are  Pernambuco,  Bahia,   Para,   and<  Porto  Alegre. 

fcher  ports  have  intermittent  connections  with  foreign  markets,  but  their 
business  i>  small,  and  banking  facilities  limited.  They  are  Manaus,  a  thousand  miles 
up  the  Amazon,  Fortaleza,  Maranhao,  Sao  Francisco,  Pelotas  and  Florianopolis. 

I  In-  tallowing  table  shows  the  relative  volume  of  direct  import  trade  which  passes 
thn  lull  the  primary  ports  of  Brazil.   The  table  indicates  also  the  relative  buying  power 
of  the  six  business  regions,  though  the  smaller  ports  are  larger  absorbers  of  imported 
an  the  figures  indicate.   About  30  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  Rio  is 
ii*>-d  m>rth  and  south  along  the  coast.    Sao  Paulo  imports  are  also  reshipped 
oe  extent,  but  distribution  from  that  centre  is  chiefly  into  the  interior: — 

Value  of  imports  in  percentage  of  total. 


1913 

1918 

1919 

46% 

43% 

.      .  27 

26 

28 

Pernambuco  

....  5 

7 

7 

Bahia  

5 

4 

4 

Porto  Alegre  

3 

3 

Para  

,4 

2 

Smaller  ports  

..   ..  18 

12 

13 

As  exporters  the  following  ports  are  of  importance  in  the  order  named:  Sao 
Paulo  ( Santos),  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Para,  Porto  Alegre,  Eio  and 
Sanl  -  together  export  55  to  60  per  cent  in  value  of  all  the  country's  exports.  In 
some  years  Sao  Paulo  exports  are  in  value  nearly  double  those  of  Eio,  owing  to  high 
coffee  prices. 

CONNECTING  LINKS. 

In  the  cities  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  are  located  the  principal  firms  who 
form  the  almost  indispensable  connecting  link  between  the  foreign  manufacturers 
and  the  native  customers,  the  customer  being  a  wholesaler  or  retail  merchant  either 
in  these  ports,  in  the  smaller  ports  or  in  the  interior. 

Such  links  may  be  branch  offices  of  foreign  manufacturers,  which  are  increasing 
in  number,  branches  of  large  commission  houses,  who  frequently  combine  import, 
export,  representation  and  commission  business,  local  commission  houses  with  or 
without  foreign  offices  who  have  exclusive  rights  in  some  lines  and  may  do  an  export 
business,  or  local  individuals  or  firms  with  small  capital  who  have  rights  for  a  part 
of  Brazil  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  extent  of  territory  given  by  foreign  manufacturers  to  local  houses  naturally 
depends  on  the  area  covered  by  such  firms. 
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Some  foreign  exporters  secure  orders  in  Brazil  without  permanent  representation, 
using  their  own  travelling  salesmen.  In  such  cases  business  is  confined  to  the  large 
seaports. 

BUYERS. 

Most  of  the  direct  sales  are  made  to  the  importing  jobbers  of  the  big  seaports, 
though  in  some  lines  they  are  made  to  large  retailers.  The  practice  of  selling  direct 
to  merchants  in  the  interior  is  undeveloped.  The  difficulties  of  doing  so  are  great. 
Interior  merchants  are  often  averse  to  accepting  drafts,  and  payments  are  slow. 

DOCUMENTS. 

When  shipments  are  made  direct  to  the  importer,  documents  are  usually  sent  to 
the  bank  for  delivery  against  acceptance.  European  exporters  who  have  been  trading 
in  the  market  for  many  years  send  the  documents  direct  to  good  Brazilian  firms.  The 
draft  is  then  accepted  after  goods  are  removed  from  the  custom  house  and  examined. 
This  method  of  sending  documents  direct  to  importers  was  universal  before  the  war. 
During  the  war  and  since,  it  has  been  the  American  practice  to  send  the  documents 
to  the  bank,  and  this  lack  of  trust  has  aroused  much  dissatisfaction  among  importers, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  In  the  event  of  bank  credits  being  established  in 
Brazil  the  banks  release  the  documents  at  their  own  discretion,  depending  on  the 
standing  of  the  importer. 

HIGH  STANDING  OF  BRITISH  FIRMS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  September  24,  1920. — In  view  of  statements  I  have  fre- 
quently made  in  different  reports  to  the  Department,  emphasizing  the  important  position 
that  British  firms  in  Brazil  occupy — as  import  merchants,  import  commission  houses, 
or  combining  both  a  merchandising  and  commission  business  as  is  usually  the  case — 
in  the  import  trade  of  the  country,  and  that  business  in  Brazil  can  hardly  be  done 
except  by  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  such,  'or  similar,  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  the  Brazil  market,  it  is  interesting  to  read  a 
confirmation  of  this  view  by  Mr.  E.  Hamblock,  Commercial  Secretary  to  IT.  M.  Em- 
bassy at  Rio,  in  his  report  on  Brazil  in  1919.    He  says: — 

"The  articles  which  Brazil  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  cover  a  very  wide 
range.  The  importance  of  the  British  merchant  and  commission  houses  in  Brazil  in 
creating  and  developing  that  trade  has  been  considerable,  and  although  there  seems  to 
be  a  certain  current  of  feeling  which,  perhaps,  is  not  shared  by  manufacturers  at  home, 
that  direct  trade  can  and  should  be  done  without  the  aid  of  commission  houses-,  it  seems 
nevertheless  that  British  trade  with  Brazil  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  and  in- 
creased except  with  established  firms  on  the  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubc- 
edly  plenty  of  room  for  new  British  firms  in  Brazil,  especially  firms  with  technical  men 
on  their  staff,  i.e.,  engineers  and  chemists.  To  supply  the  evident  need  for  technical 
men  should  undoubtedly  be  the  concern  of  the  manufacturer,  while  the  local  agent  or 
firm  should  supply  the  indispensable  local  knowledge.  The  British  enjoy  a  far  higher 
commercial  reputation  than  any  other  foreign  people  in  the  country,  far  higher,  in  fact, 
than  many  British  subjects  realize;  and  if  use  could  be  made  of  this  well-deserved 
reputation,  by  adopting  sound  commercial  traditions  to  the  rapidly  developing  com- 
mercial needs  and  progress  of  the  country,  by  '  speeding  up '  and  by  making  use  of 
modern  methods  of  advertising,  etc.,  British  trade  to  Brazil  would  soon  occupy  the 
first  x>lace  which  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years." 

When  Canadian  manufacturers  are  unable  to  arrange  for  direct  representation  by 
Canadians  in  Brazil,  it  is  well  so  far  as  possible,  to  work  through  British  houses  i»i 
Brazil,  and  in  any  case 'Canadian  linns  should  endeavour  to  follow  the  British  proeed 
ents  which  have  established  for  British  linns  such  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
reliability. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  October  ."».  1HiH> —  The  principal  features  of  the  eleventh  annual  report 
th(   Port  oi  London  Authority,  which  covers  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31, 
1920,  are  the  continuation  during  1!U!>  of  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions,  and  the 
gradual  owreoming  of  the  congestion  which  so  seriously  interefered  with  transpor- 
tation. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

The  total  lit  !  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  and  departed  with  cargoes  and  in 
jl  from  ami  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  and  coastwise,  during 
vi  ;irs  .  uilt'd  lVeemher  'W,  1913-1919  was  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

40.0S2.2S2     37,154,133     30,890,531     24,976,437     18/053,002    14,564,008  26,335,191 

The  totals  for  the  year-  1!»14  to  19.1  S  do  not  include  the  tonnage  of  many  of  the 
resa  a  •   gaged  on  Government  service  in  connection  with  the  war. 

The  ni  t  register  and  deck  cargo  tonnage  of  shipping  which  entered  and  left  the 
Port  of  London  and  paid  river  tonnage  dues  during  the  twelve  months  ended  March 

r.»-Jo  and  1919  respectively,  vvas  as  follows: — 


Percentage 

Foreign —  1920.  1919.  Increase. 

Inwards   9,538,4.54  5,764,641  65.5 

Outwards   5,686,333  3,905,679  45.6 

 15,224,787    9,670,320  57.4 

Coastwise — 

Inwards   4,347,862  2,650,408  64.0 

Outwards   I,32i6,92>8  889,874  49.1 

  5,674,790    3,540,282  60.3 


20,899,577  13,210,602  58.2 


The  net  increase  was  therefore  7,688,975  tons,  of  which  5,554,467  tons  were  in  the 
foreign  and  2,134,508  tons  in  the  coastwise  trades. 

Ir  is  also  rtated  that  of  the  tonnage  included  in  the  above  63  per  cent  used  the 
wet  docks  of  the  Authority  compared  with  61.7  per  cent,  in  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding,  and  60.3  per  cent,  average  for  the  years  1912-14. 

Similarly  the  shipping  entering  the  dry  docks  of  the  Authority  aggregated  2,330,- 
056  tons  gross  against  1,810,294  tons  in  1919. 


\  W.i  E  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CHIEF  UNITED  KINGDOM  PORTS. 

The  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  (excluding  coastwise  goods)  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  six  principal  ports,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1919,  were 

as  follows: — 

Percentage 
1919.  1918.  Increase. 

United  Kingdom  £2,589,540,889    £1,848,514,981  40.1 

London   ("including  Queensborough)  .  .        819,875,330        541,909,302  51.3 

Liverpool..    ..•   827,986,112        682,997,552  21.2 

Hull   148,023,115  9<0,398,722  63.7 

Manchester   (including  Runcorn)    ...        146,890,745        107,082,759  37.2 

Southampton   41.04-6i.404         39,715,812  3.4 

Glasgow   110,248,762  96,536,848  14.2 
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QUANTITY  OF  LONDON  TRADE. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1920,  the  Authority  landed  or 
received  2,699,181  tons  of  import  goods  for  warehousing  or  for  immediate  delivery, 
an  increase  of  446,364  tons,  or  19.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  tonnage  dealt  with 
during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

STOCKS. 

The  stocks  at  the  end  of  March,  1920,  in  the  warehouses  directly  controlled  by 
the  Authority  amounted  to  784,608  tons,  as  compared  with  705,323  tons  at  the  cor- 
responding date  in  1919,  ah  increase  of  79,285  tons.  The  average  tonnage  of  stocks  in 
warehouse  at  the  end  of  each  month  was  above  that  of  the  previous  year  by  61,  716  tons. 

STEPS  TAKEN  TO  OVERCOME  CONGESTION. 

During  the  war  and  after  the  Armistice,  extreme  congestion  has  frequently 
developed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  in  connection  with  all  storage  and 
movement  of  goods. 

A  reason  was  that  shipments  under  forward  contracts  for  certain  articles,  such  as 
tea,  wool  and  meat  were  made  wholly  without  regard  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
able  to  pass  into  consumption,  and  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  storage  space 
in  the  Authority's  warehouses  and  premises. 

To  meet  this  the  Authority  has  provided  an  area  in  the  aggregate  of  two  and  one- 
half  million  square  feet  of  additional  storage  space.  Of  this  about  800,000  square  feet 
were  undertaken  during  the  year  under  review. 

Distribution  has  been  greatly  hampered  since  August,  1914,  by  the  shortage  of 
railway  trucks,  barges  and  road  wagons,  so  in  October,  1919 — the  height  of  the  conges- 
tion period — the  Government  adopted  an  emergency  scheme  whereby  Government 
motor  lorries  were  employed  to  supplement  the  railways  and  road  service. 

The  Authority  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  this  scheme  as  far  as  it 
affected  London,  and  arrangements  for  the  parking  of  the  lorries  within  the  dock  areas. 
Some  measure  of  relief  was  obtained,  but  the  method  of  transit  proved  costly. 

Further  aid  was  rendered  by  additions  to  the  goods  rolling  stock  of  the  Authority, 
thus  liberating  railway  wagons. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  various  services  rendered  to  the  Government  by  the 
Authority. 

NEW   WORKS   AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  report  contains  full  particulars  of  improvements  effected  during  the  year, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  docks  appear  to  have  participated. 

These  include  a  number  of  additions  towards  the  betterment  of  the  West  India  - 
docks,  an  increase  in  the  storage  accommodation  at  Millwall,  the  erection  of  two  sheds 
at  the  Surrey  Commercial  (which  is  of  special  interest  to  Canada)  ;  and  important 
addition  to  the  works  on  the  south  side  of  the  Royal  Victoria  dock.  At  the  Royal 
Albert  dock,  the  new  cold  stores  have  been  finished,  and  are  temporarily  housing 
250,000  carcases  for  the  Ministry  of  Food. 


RESUMPTION  OF  EGG  PRICES  CONTROL  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson,  in  London,  England,  cabled  as  follows 
under  date  of  October  26:  "Controlled  egg  prices  resumed.  Fresh  maximum  w  hole- 
sale  five  shillings  four  pence.  Retail  six  shillings." 
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ruin.  OF  FLOUR  AND  BREAD  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

I  Kriiish  ImhhI  Controller  announced  on  October  5  that  after  October  17  the 
retail  prices  of  bread  and  flour  would  bo  decontrolled.  In  order  that  the  bread  subsidy 
should  not  exoevd  the  sum  of  $•}.">, 000,<  100  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  wholesale  price 
of  government  Hour  was  increased  by  ±2s  Od  per  sack  of  280  pounds  on  September  19 
last,  but  in  order  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  bakers  and 
r.  tailors,  which  they  purchased  at  the  lower  price,  the  control  of  the  retail  prices  of 
broad  and  tlour  was  temporarily  re  imposed.  This  control  ceased  on  October  17,  by 
which  date  it  was  anticipated  that  the  cheaper  priced  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  bakers 
and  retailers  would  have  been  exhausted. 

'This  increase  of  (Id.  per  sack  is,  as  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Bouse  of  Commons  Is  August  last,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  3d.  in  the 
4-pound  loaf  or  I  'd.  per  2-pound  Loaf.  As  the  price  on  October  5  ruling  in  London 
and  other  important  centres  in  the  country  was  Is.  per  4-pound  loaf,  the  public  were 
warned  thai  on  and  after  the  17th  a  reasonable  price  would  be  Is.  3d.,  the  extra 
charges  for  delivery  to  be  added. 


DISAPPOINTING  HARVEST  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  October  11,  1020. — It  seems  probable  that  the  somewhat  optimistic  tone 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  its  crop  report  for  England  and1  Wales 

.  October  1,  is  based  upon  the  expectation  that  the  brilliant  conditions  which  have 
Bince  prevailed  must  greatly  benefit  crops  which  were  in  the  course  of  being  gathered, 
or  were  about  to  be  harvested. 

In  any  case  the  view  taken  is  much  more  favourable  than  reports  which  come 
from  several  other  sources,  and  according  to  which,  outside  of  the  east  and  southeast 
of  England,  where  yields  have  been  quite  good,  the  crops  generally  have  been  extremely 
disappointing  and  quite  failed  to  realize  the  hopeful  prospects  of  the  early  summer. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  long  spell  of  wet  weather  which  did 
so  much  damage,  and  throughout  the  temperature  has  been  much  below  the  average 
and  sun  woefully  lacking. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  official  report,  it  is  stated  that  September  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  favourable  month,  being  generally  fairly  dry,  and  that  the  cereal  harvest 
pro  seeded  without  serious  delay,  wmile  good  progress  was  made  with  autumn  cultiva- 
tion in  the  earlier  districts. 

Wh  -  late  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  only  a  email  proportion  of  the 

crops  in  England  and  Wales  was  still  in  the  fields  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

While  all  crops  ripened  slowly,  this  was  the  case  especially  with  barley,  large 
quantities  of  which  have  not  yet  been  carted,  while  some  remains  to  be -cut. 

Similar  conditions  also  affected  oats  in  Wales  and  other  districts,  but  crops  up 
to  the  present  are  stated  to  have  been  secured  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 

Potato-lifting  is  backward  except  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  south,  where  good  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  Unfavourable  conditions  and  disease  have  prevailed  in  many 
parts,  and  it  is  now  expected  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  will  be  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  below  average. 

September  helped  root  crops,  but  the  yield  over  the  whole  country  will  be  also 
below  the  average. 

Autumn  cultivation  is  backward,  owing  to  the  late  harvest,  and  little  has  been 
iept  in  the  east  and  south,  where  good  progress  was  made  during  the  latter 
half  of  September. 
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Grass  has  grown  well  during  September  and  pasture©  are  full  of  sheep. 

Cattle  are  healthy  and  thriving  and  sheep  have  done  well,  although  the  latter  are 
in  some  districts  suffering  from  foot  rot  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  labour  is  sufficient  for  requirements  in  practically  all 
districts,  and  there  is  at  present  very  little  unemployment  among  agricultural  workers. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  statements  which  are  being  expressed,  the  actual  yields 
of  the  various  crops  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  but  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
while  results  will  be  very  uneven,  the  harvest  of  1920  generally  must  be  a  far  from 
satisfactory  one. 


MARKET  FOR  PINE  DOORS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay. 

Manchester,  October  14,  1920. — Although  the  erection  of  houses  under  govern- 
ment and  municipal  schemes  is  not  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace,  there  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  big  demand  during  the  next  few  years  for  structural  timbers,  window  frames  and 
doors.  It  is  therefore  considered  an  opportune  time  to  draw  attention  to  the  market 
for  pine  doors  in  particular.  The  statistics  relating  to  British  imports  of  doors  are 
not  quoted  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  but  are  included  in  the  item  embracing 
house  frames,  fittings  and  joiners'  work.  As  practically  all  building  operations  were 
at  a  standstill  during  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
volume  of  imports,  a  fall  from  $760,000  in  1914  to  $19,000  in  1918,  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available.  Imports  from  Canada  in  the  former  year  were  valued 
at  $41,7-90,  but  they  fell  to  nil  in  1917  and  1918. 

SIZES  IN  GENERAL  DEMAND. 

It  is  learned  that  the  following  sizes  of  pine  doors  are  in  gemeral  demand: — 

6  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  1|  in.  square  2i  sides,  four  panels. 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  &  in.  x  1\  in. 

6  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  U  in. 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2i  ft.  6  in.,  x  1J  in. 

6  ft.  8  in.  x  2  ft.  8  in.  x  1£  in. 

6  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  1£  in.  moulded  2  sides,  four  panels. 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  x  \\  in. 

6  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  U  in. 

6'  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  x  U  in* 

6  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  1|  in.  moulded  1  side,  four  panels. 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  x  1\  in. 

COMPETITION  WITH  SWEDEN. 

In  pre-war  days,  competition  with  Sweden  was  keen,  so  keen  in  fact  that  the 
Swedish  manufacturers  feared  no  rival  in  the  production  of  doors  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  low-priced  houses.  Where  quality  was  >a  consideration  as  well  as  cheap- 
ness, she  could  not  always  outbid  her  competitors.  Further,  Sweden  naturally  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  British  market.  At  present,  of  coutso,  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange,  and  it  will 
only  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain  orders  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  quoting  on  the 
very  lowest  margin  of  profit. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  half  dozen  doors  exhibited  in  this  oflieo  have  been 
inspected  by  the  leading  Manchester  importers,  who  expressed  admiration  of  the 
quality  and  finish,  but  they  wore  very  dubious  regarding  the  ability  of  the  makers  to 
land  them  in  Manchester  at  competitive  prices.  However,  if  Canadian  firms  will 
forward  particulars  of  the  doors  they  may  have  to  offer,  and  c.i.f.  prices,  the  same 
will  be  placed  before  interested  importers  for  their  consideration. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

1  .  •  -  cables  have  Ixvn  received  from  Mr.  -I.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade 

Commissioner,  Liverpool : — 

Liverpool,  October  l'i;  :  l  '\  bb.  Sachem,  tights:  Kings  No.  1  46s.  to  49s.,  Domestic 
.  \         Be.  6d.,  Blenheim  No.  I  LOs,  to  41s.,  No.  2  36s.  to  37s.,  Domestic  31s.  6d., 
27s.  tM..  Sinrk  No.  1  :!('»>..  mixed  varieties  No.  1  32s.;  slacks:  Blenheim  No.  1 
3»ls.  to  37s.,  No.  2  34s.,  Domestic  31s.,  No.  3  27s.  Gd.    Ex  ss.  Megantic,  Ontario  apples, 
tisrhts :  Kins;  No.  1  55s,  home-tic  KIs.,  Pal  la  water  No.  1  46s.,  Twenty  Ounce  No.  1 
.  Pewaukee  No.  1  35s.,  Stark  No.  1  45s.,  mixed  varieties  No.  1  45s.,  No.  2  33s.  to 
\-2<.:  boxes.  Snows.  No.  1  23s.  6d. 

Manchester.  October  26:  s,<»:;6  barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester 
Mariru  r.  tights?  Blenheim  No.  1  34s.  to  42s.,  No.  2  30s.  to  39s.,  Domestic  30s.,  No.  3 
S.,  King   N o,  1    IT-,  to  52s.,  Domestic  46s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  46s.,  Domestic  43s., 
Stark  No.  1  40s.,  Ontario  No.  1  39s.  6d. ;  slacks:  Blenheim  No.  1  30s.  to  39s.,  No.  2 
■  84s.,  Domestic  32s.  to  34s.,  No.  3  23s.  to  30s.,  King  No.  1  44s.,  Domestic  3)8s, 
to  898.,  Ribston  No.  1  34s.  to  38s.,  Domestic  29s.  to  30s.,  No.  3  20s.  to  27s. 

Liverpool.  .October  27:  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Minnedosa:  Snow  No.  1  74s.,  No.  2 
GOs.,  mixed  varieties  No.  1  and  2  45s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Megantic,  tights:  King 
No.  1  60s.,  No.  2  53s.  to  55s.,  Golden  Russet  No.  2  76s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  61s.,  No.  2 
3.,  Greening  No.  1  56s.  to  61s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s.,  Cranberry  No.  1  58a, 
No.  2  53s.,  Pewaukee  No.  2  45s.,  Hubbardston  No.  1  50s.,  Blenheim  No.  1  54s.,  No.  2 
50s.,  Tolman  No.  1  43s.,  No.  2  43s.,  No.  3  35s.,  Snow  No.  1  74s.,  No.  2  55s.,  Jonathan 
N  1  and  2  67s.  Scotians  ex  ss.  Sachem,  tights:  Blenheim  No.  1  40s.  to  43s.,  No.  2 
Ws.,  Domestic  37s.,  No.  3  32s.,  King  No.  1  46s.  to  50s,,  No.  2  41s.  to  48s., 
Domestic  35s.,  to  41s.,  No.  3  30s.  6d.,  Jonathan  No.  1  44s.,  Ribston  No.  1  40s.,  No.  2 
37s. :  slacks :  Blenheim  No.  1  37s.  to  40s.,  No.  2  36s,  to  39s.,  King  No.  1  35s.  to  46s., 
\"  .  -  42s.,  Domestic  29s.  to  33s.,  No.  3  27s.,  Ribston  No.  1  36s.,  No.  2  33s.,  No.  3 
29s.  to  32s.    American  Keiffer  pears  61s.  to  75s.  per  barrel,  Clairgeau  110s. 


JAVA  MARKETS  DEMORALIZED. 

A  cablegram  from  Trade  Commissioner  John  A.  Fowler,  dated  at  Batavia,  Java, 
October  13,  1920,  and  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  indicates 
that  the  general  financial  depression  has  involved  that  country,  and  the  markets  are 
[nently  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  failures  are  expected.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  that  for  the  time  being  particular  caution  should  be  exercised'  in 
_  :;iTing  documentary  drafts  based  upon  shipments  of  expensive  luxuries  and  motor 
cars  unless  eredit  has  been  opened  in  Java  to  cover  the  transaction. 

SURPLUS  OF  CANNED  MEATS. 

(The  World's  Markets.) 

The  surplus  supplies  of  canned  meats,  held  in  the  various  countries  that  took  part 
in  the  war,  are  having  a  detrimental  effect  upon  demand  for  this  commodity,  particu- 
larly in  Australia  and  South  America.  Due  to  the  lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
producers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  of  the 
producers  of  canned  meats  in  Australia  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down.    Now  thac 

-  are  corning  down  to  a  much  lower  level,  a  demand  may  manifest  itself,  enabling 
the  producers  of  canned  meats  to  work  again  on  a  normal  basis.  It  is  expected  that 
packers  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  produce  as  large  quantities  of 
canned  meats  as  previously,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  produce  at  competitive  prices. 
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TRADE  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss. 

Enormous  Australian  Wool  Transactions. 

Melbourne,  September  20,  1920. — The  report  of  the  Commonwealth  Central  Wool 
Committee,  Melbourne,  recently  tabled  in  Parliament,  contains  some  interesting  figures 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  of  the  Committee  since  the  inception 
of  the  wool-pooling  scheme  in  November,  191G,  and  which  terminated  on  June  30, 
1920. 

It  is  shown  that  the  total  credits  received  by  the  Central  Wool  Committee  on 
account  of  wool,  sheep  skins,  charges,  etc.,  up  to  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to  the  huge 
sum  of  £173,896,059,  which  approximately  amounts  to  half  the  existing  public  debt 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  appraised  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  was 
7,127,090  bales,  representing  2,274,164,123  pounds  of  the  value  of  £159,896,397. 

During  the  control  period  Australian  woollen  manufacturers  purchased  55,623,294 
pounds  with  an  appraised  value  of  £3,312,966.  The  flat  rate  value  of  this  wool  works 
out  at  £3,454,695,  which  represents  a  buying  advantage  of  £141,728  derived  by  the 
local  woollen  mills  under  the  Imperial  Government  wool  purchase  scheme.  In 
addition  the  Australian  manufacturers  had  priority  of  selection  of  all  wools  appraised. 

The  consignment  of  sheep  skins  from  all  states  which  were  landed  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  period  under  review  aggregated  a  total  of  17,291,279  skins,  of  an 
appraised  value  of  £5,280,088.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Imperial  Government 
purchase  scheme  5,662,750  bales  of  wool  have  been  shipped  from  Australia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  while  at  June  30,  1920,  there  were  1,161,823 
bales  of  wool  awaiting  shipment  from  Australia  for  which  the  British  Government 
has  paid  to  Australian  wrool  growers  the  sum  of  £25,075,000.  The  wool  remaining 
unshipped  represents  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  1918-19  and  1919-20  clips  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  1916-17  clips. 

The  progress  of  the  scouring  industry  in  Australia  since  the  inception  of  the 
wool  scheme  is  reported  by  the  Committee  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
plants  operating  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1916  was  39,  with  a  capacity  of  treating 
7,220  bales  of  wool  per  week.  The  number  of  plants  now  in  existence  is  59,  capable  of 
treating  11,180  bales  per  week. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  administrative  charges  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  wool  scheme  are  set  down  as  .749  per  cent  of  the  wool  credits  for  all  seasons, 
averaging  out  at  41.7  pence  (84  cents)  per  bale  of  wool.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  members  of  the  Central  Wool  Committee  (as  well  as  the  various  committees) 
have  acted  throughout  in  a  purely  honorary  "capacity. 

The  Central  Wool  Committee  ceased  its  functions  on  June  30,  1920,  so  far  as 
new  wools  are  concerned,  and  the  pre-war  system  of  public  auction  sales  in  the  various 
producing  states  is  being  revived.  The  first  auction  sale  (following  the  cessation  of 
Government  control)  will  commence  at  Adelaide  on  October  1,  and  thereafter  at 
Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  and  for  that  month  100,000  bales  of  fine  comebacks 
and  merinos  are  being  catalogued  for  public  competition. 

Commonwealth  Government  Line  of  Steamers. 

In  a  statement  recently  tabled  in  the  Australian  Parliament  by  (he  Government 
it  was  explained  that  the  object  in  establishing  the  Commonwealth  line  of  steamers  was 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  iof  Australian  produce  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  primary  object  was  not  profits,  but  rather  to  prevent  Australia  being  isolated 
through  the  world's  shipping  disruption  broughl  aboul  by  the  war. 
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The  Commonwealth  Shipping  Line  now  operates  18  vessels  (aggregate  tonnage 
'•'■.'.'"•I  tens  .  hi  requisitioned  ex-German  steamers  (aggregate  tonnage  77,746  tons), 
ami  the  wooden  steamers  t aggregate  tonnage  1-1,901  tons).  The  fleet  comprises  39 
steamers  aggregating  158,498  tons. 

In  all  six  steamers  of  ahout  5.000  tens  dead-weight  capacity  have  been  built  in  Aus- 
tra  a  and  are  l>«  ing  operated  as  part  of  the  ( \  »vernment.  Merchant  Marine.  An  exten- 
sive  shipbuilding  selieme  is  also  being  carried  out,  which  will  result  in  considerable 
additions  to  the  Meet.  Five  large  steel  vessels,  each  of  12,800  tons,  are  on  order  in 
England,  and  six  similar  vessels  will  be  constructed  in  Australia,  provided  a  satis- 
18  completed  with  the  unions  connected  with  shipbuilding.  There 
arc  now  s  >me  ten  steamers  of  the  shelter  deck  type  under  construction  in  various  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  six  steamers  of  another  type. 

I'  gross  earnings  of  the  line  during  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  were 
£2,487,627.  and  the  gross  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £1,327,592,  the  net  profit 
for  the  year  being  £l,160-,035.  The  profit  earned  from  the  inception  of  the  line  up  to 
June  80,  1919,  amounted  to  £2,063,534.  Allowing  for  depreciation,  the  capital  value 
of  the  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  1918-19,  was  £1,338,759. 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  1919-20  are  estimated  at  £220,000,  the  marked 
I'        -  -  due  to  the  extended  maritime  strike  on  Australian  coast  in  that  period, 

which  practically  rendered  the  whole  fleet  idle  from  two  to  four  months. 

It  is  claimd  by  the  Commonwealth  'Government  that  the  line  has  had  to  face  the 
strongest  competition  of  the  British  shipping  combine,  but  has,  notwithstanding, 
received  a  fair  share  of  support.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  at  the  present  time  to  undertake  the  carriage  of  mails  between  Australia 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  reason,  it  is  officially  stated,  that  the  vessels  which  are  at 
presenl  owned  and  being  built  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  are  essentially  cargo 
steamers,  and  are  unsuitable,  both  as  regards  speed  and  accommodation,  for  mail 
Reamers. 

Sale  of  Surplus  Australian  Butter  to  Great  Britain. 

On  August  19  last  this  office  reported  the  'official  announcement  of  the  Common- 
wealth Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  that  a  new  contract  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
Australian  butter  to  the  Imperial  authorities  had  been  completed.  The  price  then 
fixed  was  £12  ($58.40)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  for  90  point  butter  with  Is.  (24  cents)  per 
cwt.  less  or  more  than  that  amount  for  each  point  under  or  over  90  up  to  95,  with  the 
usual  allowance  of  3s.  (73  cents)  made  for  unsalted  butter. 

It  has  since  been  officially  announced  that  the  above  price  of  £12  per  cwt.  has 
been  increased  to  £13  14s.  ($66.67),  an  increase  of  $1  14s.  ($8.27)  for  butter  of  90 
points  with  an  increase  of  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  a  cwt.  for  each  additional  point  up  to  94 
and  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  less  for  each  point  below  90.  Other  conditions  of 
the  contract  are  unchanged,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  contract  is  from  August  1, 
1920,  to  March  31,  1921.  The  reason  for  the  increase  in  price  is  understood  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  British  authorities  to  encourage  butter  production  within  the  Empire. 

Amendment  to  1920  (effective  March  25)  Tariff. 

In  the  Budget  Speech  delivered  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  September  16,  some  amendments  were  made  to  the  customs  and 
excise  duties  in  the  new  tariff  which  became  operative  on  September  17. 

The  alterations  are  chiefly  in  the  duties  upon  spirits,  ale,  beverages  and  tobacco 
and  manufactures  thereof,  which  in  each  instance  show  advanced  duties.  Copies  of 
the  amendments  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  The  long  anticipated  debate  upon  the  tariff,  which  came  into  force  on  March 
25,  1020.  has  not  yet  commenced,  but  obviously  the  duties  are  being  collected  subject 
to  the  ultimate  ratification  of  the  schedules  by  Parliament. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1918-19. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
IY. 

IMPORTS  of  machinery,  metal  manufactures,  HARDWARE,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA. 

The  annexed  schedule,  covering  lines  of  metal  and  other  manufacture  imported 
irom  Canada  into  Australia  in  1917-18  and.  1918-19,  is  submitted  for  the  information 
of  manufacturers  and  exporters.  In  practically  all  the  items  considerable  increases 
are  shown.  The  schedule  illustrates  the  variety  in  the  output  of  Canadian  industries 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  electrical  goods  and  metal  work. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  importations  from  Canada  for  the  two  fiscal 
years,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  is  appended  thus: — 


1917-1« 

1918-19 

+ 

Increase. 

Value. 

Value. 

— 

Decrease. 

£  914 

£  1,541 

+ 

£  627 

792 

1,211 

+ 

419 

11 

+ 

11 

219 

348 

+ 

129 

Machines  and  machinery,  n.e.i  

1,449 

3,430 

+ 

1,981 

67 

42 

25 

396 

1,260 

+ 

865 

123 

7,040 

+ 

6,917 

4,149 

7,800 

+ 

3,651 

4,727 

5,930 

+ 

1,203 

Electrical  machinery,  fans,  etc  

1,374 

2,404 

+ 

1,030 

Electrical  articles  and  materials  .  . 

1,211 

49,379 

+ 

48,168 

Electrical  and  gas  appliances  

1,225 

1,561 

+ 

336 

9,906 

15,842 

+ 

5,936 

3,622 

5,839 

+ 

2,217 

9,999 

12,542 

+ 

2,543 

1,120 

3,153 

+ 

2,033 

516 

983 

+ 

467 

2,175 

+ 

2,175 

5,016 

8,592 

+ 

3,576 

9,625 

14,681 

+ 

5,056 

Stones,  lithographic,  oil,  emery,  etc. 

335 

744 

+ 

409 

17,511 

44,610 

+ 

27,099 

Iron  and  steel  girders,  etc  

5,048 

2,005 

3,043 

Iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet  .  . 

7,405 

7,004 

401 

2,431 

6,556 

+ 

4,125 

2,009 

+ 

2,009 

1,472 

+ 

1,472 

Water  bore  casing  tubes  

4,506 

7,411 

+ 

2,905 

Wrought  iron  tubes,  etc  

33,154 

126,866 

+ 

93,712 

40,024 

SO, 761 

40,734 

647 

3,716 

+ 

3,069 

6,787 

4,288 

2,499 

IMPORTATION  OF  ENGINES  AND  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  engine  trade  in  Australia  is  divided  under  three  general  headings:  steam, 
oil  and  gasolene  engines.  The  imports  of  engines  in  the  two  years  from  all  countries, 
according  to  classification,  are  shown  thus: 


1917-18  1918-19  Increase. 

Gas  and  oil                                                    £100,269  £141,202  £40,933 

Portable  and  traction                                          13,334  4'9,090  35,756 

Locomotive  and  parts                                          10,457  31,720  21,263 


£124,060         £222,012  £97,952 


The  United  Kingdom  in  1918-19  supplied  gas  and  oil  engines  valued  at  £21,608, 
portable  and  traction  £2,058,  and  locomotives  £2(1,411,  aggregating  £">;'>, <»TT  «>t'  the  total 
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trade.  In  the  same  year,  imports  from  the  United  States  were  gas  and  oil  engines 
£106,00.'!,  portable  ami  traction  .lMf>,:>01  and  locomotives  and  parts  £5,279,  aggregating 
fl>;.:>>       1  '    the  out  ire  trade  Canada  is  credited  with  gas  and  oil  engines  £9,7G4,  and 

portable  and  traction  £1,781,  aggregating  a  total  value  of  £11,495. 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER. 

\  ::.     i:i  |...ri-   . .  I'   paper  <•!'   all    kinds     including  printing,  wall  and 

Wrapping  paper  paper  1m. aid.  stationery  and  stationers'  supplies,  the  extent  of  the 
imiH>rtat iens  into  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule: — 

19 1'7 -IS.  19 1\8  -Ili9 .  Increase. 

Total  imports   £3,0013,538  £5,543,880  £2,540,342 

Eliminating  the  item  of  printing  paper,  which  is  dealt  with  under  a  separate 
heading,  the  other  lines  of  paper,  boards,  stationery,  etc.,  imported  from  Canada  in 
1917-18  and  1918-19  are  shown  thus:— 


1917^118. 

1918-19. 

+  Increase. 
—  Decrease. 

Paper,  advertising:  

  £774 

£616 

£15-8 

cardboard,  etc  

224 

+ 

224 

595 

+ 

595 

millboard,  etc  

  4,501 

3.,0'57 

1,444 

wall  

  3, 9>42l 

23,11518 

+ 

19,216 

  55,505 

98,559 

+ 

4-3,054 

writing  

  2160' 

47,81831 

+ 

47,623 

emery  

15 

15 

other  

  1,304 

17,(692 

+ 

16,38:8 

billheads,   etc                     .  . 

74 

+ 

74 

books,  etc  

  2i4 

64 

+ 

40 

plaving  cards,  etc  

  137 

137 

£&6,447 

£191,937 

+ 

£125,490 

As  in  some  other  classifications,  the  values  credited  to  Canada  are  less  than  the 
actual  trade  accomplished.  The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  directed  to 
the  appended  detailed  schedules,  which  give  particulars  of  Australian  imports  of  paper 
from  all  countries  during  the  years  1917-18  and  1918-19. 

AUSTRALIAN    PRINTING  PAPER  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  total  value  of  printing  paper  imported  into  Australia  in  1918-19  was  £1,888,- 
542,  showing  an  increase  of  £814,540. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  was  £188,738,  but  the  total 
18,380  was  the  largest  yet  recorded  from  the  Dominion.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  £811,113,  showing  an  increase  of  £537,591  as  compared  with' 
1917-18.  The  imports  from  Norway  also  increased  in  value,  while  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden  were  less.  The  bulk  of  the  printing  paper  from  Canada  was 
newsprint. 

The  imports  under  this  classification  are  not  entirely  attributable  to  newsprint — 
reels  and  fiat — as  other  classes  of  paper,  such  as  machine-finished  and  lithographic 

paper,  share  largely  in  the  values. 
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The  trend  of  the  trade  in  recent  years  is  disclosed  in  the  comparative  statement 
appended  showing  the  country  of  origin  and  value  of  the  imports : — 


Imports  of  printing-  paper. 

United  Kingdom  , 

Canada  

Newfoundland  

Netherlands  .  .  .  

Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  

Japan  

Other  foreign  


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

£534,551 

£  61,953 

£  59,169 

267,970' 

359,642 

11,021 

19,837 

46,848 

4,464 

100 

464,990 

170,039 

295,285 

212,844 

173,912 

118,577 

308,863 

273,522 

811,113 

5,767 

14,811 

9,170 

471 

186 

£1,8 1^9  41 

£1,074,002 

£1,888,542 

The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  state,  as  a  market  for  printing  paper, 

is  outlined  in  the  following  schedule  denoting  the  value  imported  in  1917-18  and 
1918-19:— 

1917-18.  1918-19. 

State.                                                                       Value.  Value. 

New  South  Wales                                                            £477,082  f901,377 

Victoria                                                                              386.597  747,293 

Queensland                                                                              76,322  312,773 

South  Australia                                                                    75,680  80,851 

Western  Australia                                                                45.121  39,780 

Tasmania                                                                             13,100  6,248 

Northern  Territory                                                                  10'0  220 


£1,074,002  £1,888,542 


Parchment  Wrapping  Paper. 

True  vegetable  parchment  paper  to  the  value  of  £68,860  (as  compared  with 
£33,493  in  the  previous  year)  was  imported  into  Australia  in  1918-19,  besides  which 
ordinary  parchment  paper  to  the  value  of  £2,222  is  also  credited  in  the  trade  returns. 

Practically  all  the  true  vegetable  parchment  came  from  the  United  States  and 
the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  parchment  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  associated 
co-operative  butter  factories  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  usually  combine  for  the 
purchase  of  their. requirements  from  year  to  year.  When  the  quality  of  the  parchment 
has  been  proved  by  previous  shipments,  minimum  orders  for  50  tons  in  one  shipment 
are  given  by  the  butter  companies. 

The  export  season  commences  in  August,  but  purchases  of  the  required  parchmont 
are — in  normal  years — made  in  February  of  each  year.  There  is  also  business  done 
the  year  round  for  this  class  of  paper  for  other  than  butter-packing  requirements.  So 
far,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  exploited  the  trade  in  either  parchment  or 
ordinary  greaseproof  papers. 

The  sizes  of  parchment  paper  in  chief  demand  are : — 

48-ineh  x  12-inch — weight  30  to  32  pounds  per  ream. 
30-inch  x  20-inch — weight  20  to  22  pounds  per  ream. 


Apple  Wrapping  Paper. 

As  shipping  facilities  may  be  approaching  normal  for  the  exports  of  Australian 
(including  Tasmanian)  apples  during  the  early  months  of  1921,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  requirements  of  apple  wrapping  paper  will  be  much  larger  than  the  war  years, 
when  no  oversea  tonnage  was  available  to  carry  the  surplus  fruit. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1918-19  was  £2,309,  as  compared  with  £1,207  in  the 
previous  year  and  with  £15,895  in  1910-17. 
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1  •  o\  the  thiii,  tonsil,  white  t N s u i -  paper  Imported  for  wrapping  apples  is 
20  bj*  30  inches,  QOt  to  exceed  SA  pounds  per  ream,  packed  in  bales  containing  24 

roam*  of  ISO  sheets. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  hitherto  supplied  practically  all  this  paper,  of  which  it 
■  l»al<  -  are  required  for  a  normal  season.  Samples  and  quotations  upon 
i  r  or  Bailing  ship  basis  soul  to  this  office  will  be  promptly  submitted  to 

the  chief  importers  in  llohart  and  Melbourne. 


TOTAL   IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

I  ir  -  relating  to  the  extent  and  values  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Australia 

r  r.U>-li>.  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  recapitulated  thus: — 


191,7" 

-18. 

1918- 

■19. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

Fresh,  or  preserved  by  cold  process 

1,(240,866 

26,3i0i6 

61021, 9i20 

15,144 

Potted,  concentrated  or  caviare.  .  .  . 

1,3'0'0< 

10;075 

Preserved,  in  tins,  jars,  etc  

16,6:23,107 

788,728 

6,991„643 

34(5,918 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)  .  . 

95,2'80 

7,932. 

73,264 

7,775 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Unspecified  fish,  n.e.i  

6,469 

27.61710' 

1,6159 

8,)0i8i8 

Oysters  (from  New  Zealand)..  .. 

1,5  83 

1,098 

2,321 

I,'6il7 

Total  values  1917-18  and  19,18-19  .  . 

8i53,i034 

3>88,,6iH7 

Total  value  1913-19  

3;8'8v6!17 

Decrease  imports  1918-19  

464,417 

A  comprehi  (port  upon  the  Australian  importations  of  fish  appeared  in 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  621,  to  which  the  attention  of  Canadian  fish  canners  and  packers 
■ially  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Imports  of  Fish  from  Canada. 

1  i  illus  the  trend  of  the  Australian  importations  from  Canada  in  1918-19, 
as  compared  with  1917-18,  the  following  comparative  table  has  been  compiled: — 


-(-Increase. 


Pish — 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

— Decrease. 

£  2v3i85 

£  3,274 

+  £  8189 

Preserved,  in  tins  

,2<7i5,>5i97 

184,970 

—  90,627 

2(5(0' 

■8i57 

+  6:0:7 

Potted  

>2'3 

+  2:3 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)  . 

314 

+  314 

£l2l7i8»,2l32 

£189,438 

— £8'8,794 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH, 

PRESERVED  BY  COLD 

PROCESS. 

The  countries  of  origin,  extents  of  imports,  and  values  of  fish  enumerated  landed 
in  Australia  from  overseas  countries  in  1917-18  and  1918-19  are  as  follows: — 

+  Increase. 

Fish,  preserved  by  cold  process —  1917-1'8.         1918-1'9.  — Decrease. 


United  Kingdom   £     123  £  2,413  +£  .21,29=0 

Canada   2,385  3,,  2714  +  «89 

New  Zealand   22,617  9,372  —  13^245 

Other  British   109  IS  —  94 

United  States   1,072  70  —  1,0-0-2 


£26,3'06  £15,144  — £11,16-2 
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imports  of  fish,  preserved  by  cold  process — Concluded. 


Pish,  potted,  concentrated,  etc. — 


United  Kingdom  

£ 

I2I9I0 

£  3,721 

+  £ 

3,431 

Hong  Kong  

330 

— 

330 

Canada  

2 

23 

+ 

21 

China  

2 

3,3-012 

+ 

3,300 

United  States  

6I31 

3,022 

+ 

2,391 

Other  foreign  

46 

7 

— 

38 

£ 

 — 

1,300 

£10i,'0i?5 

'  +£ 

8,7'75 

Msh,  smoked  or  dried  (not  salted) — - 

United  Kingdom  

£ 

216 

£  42'0 

.  +£ 

204 

Canada  

314 

+ 

314 

Pacific  Islands  

424 

HG-2 

322 

Other  British  

8(0 

103 

+ 

23 

6,5,15 

6,394 

121 

Japan  

38)3 

392' 

+ 

9 

United  States  

314 

■50 

264 

£ 

7,93.2 

£  7,7'7I5 

— £ 

157 

Fish,  unspecified,  n.e.i. — 


United  Kingdom 

  £  -6177 

£  19<8 

— £  479 

Canada  

  260 

8.57 

'+  6>07 

Other  British .  . 

  153 

99 

—  54 

Alaska  

  3,653 

249 

—  3,404 

3,296 

'2,827 

—  469 

  19,130 

3,,59'7 

—  15,533 

Other  foreign .  .    .  . 

  511 

I26ll 

—  25>0 

£27,670 

£  8,08-8 

—£19, 68  2 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FISH. 

The  extent  and  values  of  the  Australian  importations  of  canned  fish  in  1917-1S- 
and  1918-19  are,  for  general  information,  submitted  herewith: — 


1917-18. 

1917-18. 

1918-19 

1918-19 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Lb, 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

United  Kingdom  

76,494 

,2,720' 

4  61, 715 

2,676 

6,508,425 

275,1597 

4,<069,577 

184,970 

43,194 

4,115 

87,507 

10,003 

South  African  Union  .  .  . 

3(0l,9i2l8 

1,642 

Straits  Settlements  

82 

4 

Alaska  

568,98,2 

26V&04  • 

382,'0'6'S 

26,180 

China  

127,885 

8,176 

119,750 

8,602 

Italy  

1.948 

1814 

218 

115 

Japan  

4&3,836 

<2i4,,0)l'9 

2106,667 

13,309 

546,363 

51,60'7 

6,358 

776 

Portugal  

2,83>0 

128 

Spain  

5,482 

337 

1,440 

143 

United  States  

8,25*5,950 

395,70'0' 

2.07S.719 

100, '05  2 

Other  foreign .  .  .  .   ,  .  .  .  . 

7109 

95 

2,724 

93 

16,623,10.7 

78«,72i8 

6,991,643 

346,918 

The  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  values  of  the  19dL8-19  importations  of  canned 
fish,  by  no  less  than  £442,810  as  compared  with  (he  previous  year,  were  attributed  to 
war  conditions,  the  demand  in  other  markets  and  higher  landed  costs.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized axiom  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  thai,  when  canned  (Mi  is  retailed  at  a  liiirh 
figure,  consumers  seek  other  food  products  in  substitution.  During  the  period  under 
review,  with  limited  facilities  for  exporting  Australian  frozen  and  other  meats — and 
their  consequent  low  values  in  the  domestic  market— it  was,  admittedly,  more  economi- 
cal to  purchase  meats  than  fish. 
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MARKET  FOR  WOOD  CLOTHES  PEGS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

OfFIOE  of  Tradk  Com  missionkr  C.  IIartlett. 

Melbourne.  Australia.  September  20,  1920.— Very  large  quantities  of  imported 
W0Ol|  '  -  1"'^  ;"*«'  annually  required  in  Australia  and  are  practically  all  supplied 
by  United  States  manufacturers. 

I  ding  Australian  importers  arc  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  those  pegs  and  with  approved  samples  and  competitive  quotations 
a  \<  ry  large  business  can  be  secured.  For  instance,  one  importing  house  alone  is 
prepared  to  purchase  from  one  to  five  carloads  in  each  order  and  (provided  the  first 
bulk  shipment  landed  satisfactorily)  would  enter  into  a  contract  for  two  or  three 
*  to  purchase  specified  quantities  in  regular  shipments. 

B  required  is  1  1  inches  in  length  and  must  be  carefully  and  closely  packed 
in  box,  ,  containing  live  gross.    The  outside  measurement  of  boxes  containing  five 
'   -        ■■'■■■">>  packed  for  ocean  transportation  and  freight,  economy)  is  1  ft.  10  in. 
x  1"  in.  x  7  in.  (some  boxes  are  1  ft.  8  in.  x  9f  in.  x  6|  in.).    The  boxes  should  be 
Ifar  Dg  and  securely  nailed  to  ensure  good  delivery. 

As  large  importers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  sources  of  supply,  the  present 
•unity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  place  their  pegs  on  the  Australian  market 
is  excellent  and  should  not  be  neglected.    Samples  of  these  pegs  required  have  been 
rded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  inspected  by  manufacturers. 

Interested  Cannadian  manufacturers  are  advised  to  promptly  furnish  this  office 
pies  of  their  pegs  (which  can  be  forwarded  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by  parcel 
I1  «1  I  and  c.i.f.  quotations  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  as  the  latter  are  preferred  to  f.o.b. 
steamer  prices  at  port  of  shipment. 

It  manufacturers  find  it  impracticable  to  furnish  c.i.f.  quotations,  they  should 
te  the  free  on  board  steamer  price  at  ocean  port,  say  Montreal,  St.  John 
r  Vane  ►uver.    Admittedly  the  line  is  "a  out  one,"  and  much  depends  on  the  marine 
e  t,  hut,  as  the  boxes  are  small  and  easily  stowed  (generally  termed  "broken 
ge,,)>  the  interested  shipping  companies  would  likely  be  disposed  to  endeavour  to 
meel  competition  from  other  sources  by  quoting  a  special  freight  rate  on  these  cheap 
It  would  be  advisable  to  ascertain  the  ocean  freight  on  a  carload  basis,  and 
itli  the  quotations  30  that  Australian  buyers  could  approximate  their  landed 
eosts.    If  the  samples  and  prices  are  attractive  (and  the  first  bulk  shipment  proves 
satisfactory)  contracts,  obviously  on  a  f.o.b.  steamer  basis  (as  freights  may  be  reduced), 
v  be  obtained  for  regular  shipments  covering  a  period  of  two  or  three  years, 
og  a  desired  recurrent  output  for  a  progressive  industry.    The  question 
of  payment,  against  usual  shipping  documents,  in  Canada  is  assured. 


REAPPEARANCE  OF  GERMAN  ENAMELLED  WARE. 

h  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  will  shortly  be  an  endeavour  to  flood  the 
world's  markets  again  with  cheap  enamelled  ware  of  German  make,  says  the  British 
Export  Gazette.  Every  possible  preparation  is  being  made  for  doing  so.  The  Union 
of  German  Enamel  Works  just  formed  embraces  60  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
these  specialties,  or  something  like  four-fifths  of  the  entire  industry.  It  has  agreed 
to  a  general  lowering  of  prices  for  export  trade  both  for  higher  and  lower  qualities, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  firms  will  join  the  union,  which  would  then 
constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  combines  in  Germany. 
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FISCAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 
Financial  Outlook. 

Auckland,  September  24,  1920 — There  has  been  a  long  period  of  plentiful  money, 
owing  to  high  prices  for  local  produce.  There  are  signs  now  that  a  change  in  condi- 
tions has  commenced.  Lending  rates  of  the  banks  have  been  slightly  raised,  probably 
to  restrict  speculation  and  conserve  funds  for  legitimate  requirements.  During  the 
war  period,  local  bodies  were  compelled  to  postpone  expenditure  on  needed  works,  owing 
largely  to  inability  to  secure  material.  Now  that  supplies  are  becoming  available, 
there  is  a  rush  for  money  on  all  sides.  Municipalities  and  harbour  boards  are  floating 
loans,  new  companies  are  being  formed  and  older  companies  are  increasing  their 
capital  by  the  issue  of  shares,  and  the  Government  requires  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  services.  These  demands  will  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  it  means  that  fairly  heavy  sums  will  be  going  out  of  the 
country  to  purchase  materials  abroad.  Importation  is  growing  rapidly,  which  also 
is  a  big  factor  in  the  money  market.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  while  there  will  be 
no  shortage  of  money,  it  will  not  be  as  abundant  as  heretofore. 

Government  Railway  Contracts. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  learn  that  several  Canadian  firms  had  put 
in  tenders  for  railway  wagons  and  locomotives.  Every  effort  that  could  legitimately 
be  put  forth  at  this  office  has  been  employed  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  tenderers. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  decision  has  not  been  made  public. 

Hydro-electrical  Equipment. 

The  Government  have  under  consideration  the  installation  of  hydro-electrical 
equipment  on  a  large  scale.  Matters  are  being  closely  watched  from  this  office  so  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  supplied  with  all  particulars  to  enable  them  to 
tender.  The  fact  that  the  coal  miners  are  going  slow,  and  many  industries  in  the 
country  are  paralyzed  for  want  of  coal,  makes  it  particularly  important  that  hydro- 
electrical  affairs  should  be  hurried.  It  is  understood  that  no  street  cars  run  in  Auck- 
land after  to-night.  In  a  few  days  it  is  anticipated  that  sources  of  electrical  supply, 
depending  upon  coal,  will  also  be  stopped,  and  notification  has  likewise  been  given  that, 
failing  the  arrival  of  coal,  a  number  of  cities  in  New  Zealand  will  be  deprived  of  gas. 
Before  this  report  reaches  Canada  it  is  hoped  that  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things 
will  have  changed.  However,  this  is  the  position  to-day,  and  it  will  have  a  very  sensible 
effect  of  hurrying  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  installation  of  hydro-electrical 
equipment. 

MARKET  FOR  IRON  POTS  AND  OIL  PRESSES  IN  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. 

There  is,  says  an  American  consular  report,  a  demand  among  the  natives  in  the 
French  West  African  colonies  for  cast-iron  pots,  preferably  mounted  on  three  iron 
legs,  to  be  used  for  cooking  purposes.  As  most  of  the  cooking  is  done  on  fires  buili; 
outdoors,  the  pots  should  have  a  clearance  from  the  ground  of  from  G  to  10  inches. 
There  also  appears  to  be  a  demand  among  the  colonies  for  crushing  machines  operated 
by  hand,  to  be  employed  in  extracting  oil  from  peanuts.  Practically  all  the  peanuts 
grown  in  French  West  Africa  are  exported  to  France,  where  the  oil  is  extracted  by 
mechanical  processes,  but  small  hand  crushers  would  meet  with  ready  sales.  Prices  on 
both  these  articles  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Dakar,  and  the  correspondence  should  be 
in  French. 
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TRADE  OF  CHINA,  1919. 

Tkaim:  Commissions  J.  W.  Ross. 
I. 

S  anghai,  September  15,  L920.    Complete  returns  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
China  for  the  year  H>19  being  now  available,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  full  review  of 
the  result.    In  order  that  this  review  may  not  suffer  from  too  much  detail,  which  may 
: '.'.v  oonfuse  the  Canadian  reader,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  treat  the  full  trade  in 
a  general  way  and  to  make  special  references  to  those  items  in  which  Canada  is  par-  H 
tieularly  interested,  and  to  show  the  general  expansion  which  has  marked  Canadian 
trade  with  this  country  during  the  past  year.    Before  proceeding  with  this  report 
-  1 1  i  be  pointed  out  that  Chinese  customs  returns  in  respect  to  Canadian  trade 
arc  most  inaccurate,  and  generally  give  credit  to  Canada,  of  a  far  greater  volume  of 
trade  than  we  are  really  entitled  to.    It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  take  the  returns 
<\  by  tin'  Canadian  (iovernment  as  our  chief  guide,  although  our  own  figures  are 
DOt  altogether  correct,  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  goods  annually  reach 

-  country  via  United  States  Pacific  ports,  most  of  which  appear  in  Canadian  returns 

the  United  States,  instead  of  to  China.  Thus  we  have  two  very  conflicting 
sets  of  returns:  those  of  Canada  being  much  below  the  actual  figures,  particularly 
in  the  exports  to  this  country,  and  those  of  the  Chinese  customs  being  greatly  in 
►ess  of  the  amount  whjch  we  actually  sell  to  China.    In  the  matter  of  Chinese 
iris,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  published  returns  of  both  Canada  and  China  are 
far  below  the  actual  figures  of  the  consumption  of  Chinese  goods  in  Canada,  for  the 

-  n  that  Canadian  dealers  appear  to  be  content  to  let  American  firms  do  their 
importing  for  them  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  buying  direct  themselves.  In 
this  regard  may  it  not  be  that  much  of  the  Canadian  adverse  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  due  to  our  purchases  of  foreign  commodities  through  American 
firms  instead  of  importing  them  direct  from  the  producing  countries?  By  this  pro- 
cedure  we  neither  build  up  our  direct  oversea  shipping  trade  nor  provide  for  a 
reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities  with  foreign  countries.  Incidentally  it  should 
I  e  -aid  that  the  consumer  in  Canada  pays  more  for  such  foreign  goods,  for  the  reason 
that  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  so  many  middlemen,  as  well  as  through  increased 
handling  and  disturbance  in  through  freight  charges,  all  of  which  must  add  to  the 
ultimate  laid-down  cost  of  the  articles.  The  foreign  commodities  which  reach  Canada 
through  United  States  channels  are  very  numerous  and  valuable:  hides  and  skins  and 
furs,  beau  oil,  wood  oil,  and  egg  products  from  China;  jute  and  tea  from  India; 
spices,  rubber,  and  tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Java:  hides  from  South 
America;  and  wool  from  Australia  and  the  Cape.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  above 
reach  Canada  direct,  but  quite  large  quantities  of  each  are  annually  consumed  in 
the  Dominion. 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Extracts  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  Chinese  Maritime 
I    isi  >ms  on  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  year  1919  show  the  following: — 

The  gross  value  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  China  in  goods  (treasure 
excluded  •  in  1919  was  Hk.  taels  1,342,87'0,81'8,  and  the  net  value  after  deducting 
re-exports,  Ilk.  taels  1,277,807,092.  These  sums  expressed  in  silver  represent  an 
enormous  advance  on  those  of  any  previous  year.  Expressed  in  gold  at  the  average 
exchange  rate  on  New  York  for  the  year  they  show  an  increase  of  219  per  cent  over 
1910  rmd  160  per  cent  over  1913.  The  goods  imported  were  valued  at  Hk.  taels 
646,997,681,  and  those  exported  at  Hk.  taels  630,809,411.  The  balance  remains  slightly 
in  favour  of  imports  and  in  no  way  helps  to  explain  the  huge  inflow  of  gold  and  silver 
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— certainly  not  less  than  100,000,000  taels  in  value — that  the  country  was  able  to 
absorb  during  1919.  One  is  left  doubting  whether  the  customs  valuation  of  exports 
for  returns  purposes  accurately  represents  their  exchange  value  as  commodities  at 
the  time  of  shipment. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN"  OF  CHINESE  IMPORTS. 

In  showing  the  wide  distribution  of  Chinese  foreign  trade  it  is  to  be  pointed 
out  that  almost  all  commercial  nations,  with  the  exception  of  South  American 
countries,  are  concerned  in  the  trade  of  China,  and  are  either  providing  some  of  the 
commodities  required  in  this  country  or  are  the  consumers  of  a  portion  of  the  many 
articles  which  China  produces.  The  chief  contributors  to  the  trade  of  China  are: 
Hong  Kong,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  British 
India,  Netherlands  Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Russia,  Canada,  the  Scandin- 
avian countries,  and  Germany. 

The  imports  into  China  falling  to  each  country,  taken  from  Chinese  customs 
returns  for  the  year  1914 — the  year  preceding  the  war — and  for  1919  are  as  follows, 
the  average  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  in  1914  being  $0.67,  and  in  1919,  $1.39  United 
States  currency: — 

TRADE   WITH   CHINA  BY  COUNTRIES,  1914. 

Hk.  Taels. 
Hk.  Taels.  Total. 

Hong-  Kong- — 

Imports  from   166,498,762 

Exports  to   93,399,758 

  259,898,521 


Great  Britain — 

Imports  from   104,934,389 

Exports  to   22,016, 556 


British  India — 

Imports  from   39,124,616 

Exports  to   6,776,819 


Straits  Settlements — 

Imports  from   7,559,366 

Exports  to   6,9!52,716 


France — 

Imports  from   4,938,'5'57 

Exports  to   22,862,317 


Germany — 

Imports  from   14,103,969 

Exports  to   10, 272,817 


Russia,  Black  Sea  and  frontier — 

Imports  from   21,916,262 

Exports  to   41,494,168 


Belgium — 

Imports  from   17,5  82,94  6 

Exports  to   5,055, 14'5 


Holland- 
Imports  from   1, 355,223 

Exports  to   4,669,725 


Netherlands  India — 

Imports  from   6,591.217 

Exports  to   2,9,22,333 


Italy- 
Imports  from   776,416 

Exports  to   5,287,584 


Au;st  ria-Hungary — 

Imports  from   2.290,993 

Exports  to  ;   1,200,991 


126,950,945 


45,911,435 


14,510,0S2 


27,S<00,S74 


24,376,768 


63,410,430 


22.63S, 091 


6,024.948 


,00  U  nil 


3,491,984 
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Sv'umlinuN  i.ui  Count  rirs  - 

Imports  from  

Kx ports  to  

UHttod  States — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Japan — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Kmoa — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Canada — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

All  other  countries — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Hong-  Kong — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Great  Britain — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to   .  . 

British  India — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Straits  Settlements — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

France — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Germany — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Russia,  Black  Sea  and  frontier- 
Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Belgium — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Holland- 
Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Netherlands  India — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Italy — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  

Austria-Hungary — 

Imports  from  

Exports  to  


Hk.  Taols. 

1,9*87,942 
901,764 


'40,7«2»,8i53 
39,860,875 


120, 6  8  7,05  9 
63,476,8i59 


4,500,109 
4, 944/295 


1.1&6.944 
7  9  4, '061 


15,252,327 
12,292,091 


152',631,544 
131,495,296 


64,291,239 
57,18i6,242 


26,980,TO5 
9,599,413 


10,lli5,6'56 
11,220,792 


3,376,809 
34,285,989 


3^68 
163,866 


14,061,334 
21,321,628 


228,761 
3,9'87,212 


111,03.0 
1,758/5  7*5 


6,8'64,316 
3, 072, 377 


991,556 
5,144,292 


1,021,736 


Hk.  Taels. 
Total. 


2,889,706 


80,643,728 


184,163,918 


9,444,404 


1,961,005 


27,644,438 


285,126,840 


121,478,481 


36,580,118 


21,336,448 


37,661,798 


164,234 


35,382,8*62 


4,215,973 


1,869,605 


9,936,693 


6,135,848 


1,021,736 
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trade  with  china  by  couxtries,  1914. — Concluded. 


Hk.  Taels. 
Hk.  Taels.  Total. 


Scandinavian  Countries — 

Imports  from   1,070,581 

Exports  to   4,892,301 


United  States — 

Imports  from   110,236,706 

Exports  to   ..  101,118,677 


Japan — 

Imports  from   246,940,997 

Exports  to   195,006,032 


Korea — 

Imports  from   9,431,450 

Exports  to   22,617,954 


Canada — 

Imports  from   18,887,866 

Exports  to   4,181,033 


All  other  countries — 

Imports  from   Il,886,56i6 

Exports  to   19,983,959 


5,962,882 


211,355,383 


441,947,069 


32,049,404 


23,068,899 


31,>87'0,525 


A  study  of  the  above  figures  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  of  China  is  more  and  more  tending  towards  the  Pacific — Japan,  the  United 
States,  Kussia,  and  Canada — year  by  year.  Doubtless  greatly  owing  to  the  war,  trade 
was  directed  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  at  the  expense  of  European  countries. 
Therefore,  while  the  war  must  be  held  as  a  cause  of  the  diversion  of  trade  at  the 
present  time,  in  any  case — for  the  reason  that  the  commodities  mostly  required  in 
China  are  those  which  are  produced  in  American  and  other  transpacific  countries,  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  Europe — trade  is  likely  to  continue  in  this  direction. 

Iron  and  steel  and  metals,  timber,  kerosene  oil,  food  products,  paper,  certain  classes 
of  machinery,  motor  cars,  hardware  and  locomotives  and  railway  equipment — all  such 
commodities  are  constantly  in  demand  in  China,  and  the  requirements  of  the  market 
can  more  easily  be  supplied  from  the  American  continent  than  from  Europe.  In 
cotton  textiles  and  cotton  mill  equipment,  and  in  the  engineering  trades,  Great  Britain 
still  holds  its  supremacy  in  this  market,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  disturbed 
in  the  future.  Germany  must  eventually  get  into  its  former  leading  position  in  the 
dye  trade,  but  in  the  case  of  general  merchandise  and  manufactured  goods  must  be 
seriously  handicapped  for  many  years,  for  the  demand  for  small  wares  and  cheap 
articles  in  general  use  can  be  supplied  by  Japan  at  a  cost  which  cannot  be  met  even 
by  Germany. 


SALVADOR'S  AUTOMOBILE  MARKET. 

Although  practically  negligible  before  1016,  the  automobile  trade  in  Salvador  is 
now  larger  than  that  of  any  other  section  of  Central  America  except  the  Canal  Zone, 
states  an  American  consular  report.  Few  roads  are  passable  for  touring  cars,  and  the 
roads  for  cars  equipped  with  pneumatic  tiros  are  prohibited  to  vehicles  using  solid 
tires.  Trucks  for  this  market  would  have  to  be  small,  not  over  three-quarters  of  a 
ton,  fitted  with  pneumatic  tires.  It  is  advisable  to  equip  cars  with  an  extra  radiator 
or  an  auxiliary  water  tank.  Transmission  should  operate  in  oil,  since  cars  musr, 
encounter  hills  ranging  from  12  to  30  per  cent  grade  and  from  one  to  three  miles  long. 


rn        i  \7>  com m riser: 
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ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Pkuu:  C'ommissionki:  A.  K.  Bryan. 

The  Flour  Market  in  Japan. 

5  b  >hnnui.  Scpti'inlicr  10.  UWO.  The  flour  trade  of  this  country  is  now  suffering 
production  :>iul  falling  prices.  Hard  hit  hy  the  adverse  trend  of  the  rice 
market,  business  is  qow  at  a  standstill,  and  the  Nippon,  Nisshin,  To-a,  Masuda,  and 
Other  large  mills  have  curtailed  their  operations  from  40  to  60  per  cent  in  an  effort 
'  i  l<  58en  tlio  supply  and  buoy  up  the  prices.  However,  this  has  been  a  failure,  the 
demand  for  flour  lias  fallen  oil*  and  all  the  mills  find  themselves  over-supplied. 

\'  the  end  of  ,lune  the  stock  of  flour  in  Japan  stood  at  1,353,021  bags  at 
9,425,600  yen. 

1  '  or  la  doI  allowed  to  be  exported  without  license  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  but  some  firms  are  now  endeavouring  to  have  these 
restrictions  removed. 

Quotations  on  foreign  flour  remain  firm,  Shanghai  goods  standing  at  5.20  yen 
and  Australian  flour  at  6.40  yen  c.i.f.  Yokohama,  showing  a  difference  of  1.50  yen  to 
2.00  yen  from  prices  ruling  for  domestic  flour.  Although  certain  Japanese  firms 
bave  been  making  attractive  offers  of  Japanese  flour  to  China,  India,  and  other 
South  Pacific  countries,  no  response  has  been  met,  for  the  reason  that  consumers  in 
these  countries  are  not  familiar  with  the  Japanese  article  and  prefer  Canadian  and 
American  brands.  The  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  is  another  reason  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  sell  Japanese  flour  in  China.  At  present  no  flour  can  be  exported  without 
License  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  but  it  is  said  that  a 
permit  can  be  had  if  there  is  a  market  for  the  flour. 

Since  before  the  war  exports  of  Japanese  flour  have  exceeded  imports,  but  last 
year  there  was  a  big  increase  in  imports  and  a  falling  off  in  exports  on  account  of  the 
general  rice  shortage.  The  following  figures  showing  exports  and  imports  of  flour 
since  1915  will  be  of  interest: — 


Exports  Imports 

Kin.  Kin. 

1915                                                                                24,685,259  3,031,800 

1916                                                                                31,544,163  1,430,800 

1917                                                                              162,798,515  583,900 

1918                                                                                94,465,281  10,180,500 

1919                                                                                      62,178  65.018.500 


One  kin  =  l  32  pounds. 

Present  prices  of  Japanese  flour  range  from  3.85  yen  to  4.05  yen  per  bag  of  49 
pounds,  depending  on  the  brand,  and  it  is  believed  that  prices  are  not  due  for  any 
uplift  in  the  near  future  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  flour  usually  follow  that  of 
rice,  and  as  the  Japanese  rice  crop  this  year  will  be  equal  to  the  average,  if  not  a 
little  better,  a  rise  in  price  is  unlikely. 

Production  of  Minerals  in  Japan. 

Keturns  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  indicate  that 
the  output  of  the  principal  minerals  of  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  show 
a  general  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  output  of  the  principal  minerals  during  the  first  half  of 

the  year: — 


Gold   922,144  momme  (momme=  .  132  oz.) 

Silver   19,890,350 

Copper   61,503,547  kin  (kin  =  1.32  lbs.) 

Iron   34,625  French  tons. 

Coal   13,432,481 

Oil   931,899  koku  (koku  =  47.6  gal.) 

Sulphur   20,086  French  tons. 
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Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  gold  shows  an  increase  of 
8  per  cent;  and  sulphur  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  while  silver  decreased  by  1-5  per 
cent,  copper  by  11-9  per  cent,  coal  and  iron  by  0-3  per  cent  each,  and  oil  by  0-1  per 
cent. 

Output  of  Copper  in  Japan. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Japan  has  shown  a  gradual  reduction  since  1917. 
This  no  doubt  is  due  chiefly  to  the  demand  falling  off  from  Europe. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  smaller  mines  have  closed  down  while  there  is 
said  to  be  a  general  restriction  of  output  by  30  or  40  per  cent. 

In  1917  the  output  amounted  to  180,063,749  kin  (one  kin=l-32  pounds)  but  in 
the  following  year  the  production  fell  to  150,568,821  kin  and  last  year  (1919) 
126,605,455  kin  is  said  to  have  been  produced. 

So  far  this  year  the  output  has  been  as  follows,  according  to  the  Japanese  Copper 
Refining  Companies  Union: — 

January   9,570,280  kin 

February   9,441,554  " 

March   9,910,859  " 

April   9,783,279  " 

May   9,080,386  " 

The  following  table  will  show  the  principal  copper  mines  in  Japan  all  of  whom 
produced  more  than  1,000,000  kin  each  during  1919: — 


LARGEST  COPPER  MINES  IN  JAPAN. 


Kin. 

Hidachi  in  Ibaraki  Province   20,612,249 

Ashio  in  Tochigi  Province   22,637,900 

Kozaka  in  Akita  Province   15,050,568 

Sagakan  in  Oita  Province   13,782,329 

Besshi  in  Ehime  Province   20,686,372 

Ikuno  in  Hyogo  Province   4 , 3i2 0 , 2 1 8 

Ozarusawa  in  Akita  Province   4,230,615 

Abeshiro  in  Aomori  Province  /   2,748,498 

Okoya  in  Ishikawa  Province   3,350,188 

Arakawa  in  Akita  Province   2,141,119 

Kunitomi  in  Shiribeshi  Province   1,769,306 

Ani  in  Akita  Province  i   1,880,699 

Taisho  in  Aomori  Province   1,026,444 

Yoshioka  in  Okayama  Province   2,736,164 

Shinbo  in  Miyagi  Province   1,155,255 


Prices  have  declined  to  42.00  yen  per  picul  (picul=133£  pounds),  and  there  is 
supposed  to  be  some  3,000  tons  in  stock  in  Osaka,  so  that  the  probability  is  that  prices 
will  not  advance  until  this  is  sold. 


COPPER  PRODUCERS  WANT  DUTY  RAISED. 

About  a  month  ago  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Government  by  the  leading  copper 
mines  asking  that  the  import  duty  on  copper  be  raised  from  1.20  yen  to  7.00  yen  per 
133  pounds.  This  was  of  course  opposed  by  the  copper  consumers  and  electrical 
supply  people<  It  was  said  if  this  was  not  done  the  industry  in  this  country  would  be 
ruined,  not  being  able  to  produce  as  economically  as  western  countries.  It  is  thought 
that  the  present  dullness  of  the  market  has  been  caused  by  an  overstock  of  imported 
copper.  On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  are  doing  everything  possible  to  dispose  of 
stocks  in  foreign  markets. 
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A  leading  copper  company  hero  finds  on  investigation  that  the  average  yearly 
prices  on  electrolytic  copper  in  Osaka  compared  with  New  York  for  the  past  twelve 

years  were  as  follows: — 

In  Osaka.    In  New  York. 

Yen  Cents 
per  picul.        per  picul. 
48.2-0  17.47 


In  Osaka. 

In  Now  York. 

Yen 

Cents 

Tear. 

pe>r  pioul. 

per  picul. 

Year. 

1909  

32.  OS 

13.11 

1915 

1910  

31.91 

12. S8 

1916  , 

1911  

31.39 

12.55 

1917 

1912  

4  0.65 

16'.  48 

1918 

1913  

4  0.69 

15.52 

1919 

1914  

35.41 

13.32 

74.16  28.46 
72.45  29.19 
65.67  24.68 
56.14  19.69 

from  the  above  table  ii  may  be  Been  how  the  prices  were  affected  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  l'.M  I  which  threw  the  market  into  a  gloomy  state  both  in  Japan  and  America. 
I     t  year  tin  liigh<  st  price  recorded  in  Japan  was  72  yen,  but  averaged  56-14  yen. 

The  f.diowing  figures  illustrate  the  average  trend  of  prices  for  copper  since 
January  last. 

Price.  Price. 
Monti)  Yen.  Month  Yen. 

January   60.26  May   ..    ..  44.83 

February   59.15  June   41.88 

March   56.28  July   44.46 

April   52.75 


MINES    DISCHARGE  EMPLOYEES. 


The  Ashio  copper  mine,  operated  by  the  Furukawa  firm,  discharged  130  clerks 
and  other  employees,  and  discharge  of  miners  is  likely  to  follow.  The  Mitsui  Mining 
Company  has  discharged  150  clerks,  granting  them  a  solatium  and  part  pay  for  six 

months. 

It  is  stated  also  that  at  the  Hitachi  copper  mine  operations  have  been  cut  down 
with  a  view  to  further  reducing  production.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  employees  have 
been  discharged  with  the  understanding  that  for  some  time  their  full  wages  will  be 
paid  them. 

Japan's  Exports  of  Tea. 

The  Japanese  Tea  Merchants  Guild  report  that  shipments  of  new  tea  from  Japan 
during  the  three  months  of  May  1  to  July  31  amounted  to  11,665,751  pounds.  This 
is  an  increase  of  3,246,484  pounds  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

During  these  three  months  shipments  were  forwarded  as  follows : — 

Lb.  Lb. 

To  New  York   3,076,219  To  Pacific  Coast   1,988,962 

To  Chicago   5,606,182  To  Canada   961,3'68 


CANADIAN  GOODS  ADVERTISED  IN  JAPAN  BY  BRITISH  FIRMS. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  Japan, 
reports  that  an  important  British  firm  long  established  in  Japan,  is  now  giving  special 
attention  to  Canadian  products  and  is  publishing  display  advertisements  regarding 
them  in  the  newspapers  of  Yokohama  and  Tokyo. 
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BANK  REORGANIZATION  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  September  1,  1920. — Plans  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Bank  and  the  Yokohama  Savings  Bank  have  just  been  completed  by 
the  Readjustment  Committee  and  were  announced  after  being  sanctioned  by  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  biggest  depositors  and  creditors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Seventy-fourth  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  S.  Mogi  was 
the  head,  had  to  close  its  doors  about  the  beginning  of  June  last  as  a  result  of  financial 
difficulties  brought  on  by  the  general  slump.  It  transpired  that  the  Mogi  firm  had 
been  speculating  heavily  in  silk,  rosin  and  other  things,  and  when  prices  dropped  lost 
millions  of  yen  as  a  result  of  their  manipulations.  For  these  transactions  the  funds 
of  the  Seventy-fourth  Bank  were  drawn  on  and  as  a  result,  when  it  became  known  that 
Mogi  &  Co.,  were  in  difficulties,  there  was  a  general  run  on  the  bank  which  ended  in 
its  failure. 

After  much  discussion  by  Yokohama  concerns  it  was  decided  to  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  the  depositors,  particularly  the  small  ones,  would  be  paid  back  any 
money  they  had  entrusted  to  the  bank. 

A  new  bank  was  therefore  formed  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  yen,  the  functions 
of  this  new  institution  being  solely  the  liquidating  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Bank  and  the  Yokohama  Savings  Bank. 

The  full  details  of  the  scheme  to  be  adopted  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Certain  influential  Yokohama  residents  to  organize  a  new  banking  concern 
with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  yen  and  to  undertake  the  entire  business  of  adjusting  the 
affairs  of  the  two  banks  above  specified  as  a  part  of  its  business. 

2.  Until  the  completion  of  the  adjustment  mentioned  above,  no  dividends  will  be 
paid  by  the  new  bank,  all  the  profits  which  could  otherwise  be  distributed  among  the 
shareholders  being  reserved  and  carried  to  the  adjustment  account  of  the  said  banks 
without  compensation  when  necessary. 

3.  The  losses  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Bank  to  be  ascertained,  and  all  the  existing 
assets  of  the  bank,  and  such  portion  of  the  property  which  Mr.  Mogi  has  handed  over 
to  the  advisers  (in  respect  to  the  adjustment)  for  the  performance  of  his  liabilities 
as  the  said  advisers  may  allocate  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Bank,  being  allotted  to  the 
indemnification  of  the  said  losses,  the  deficit  is  to  be  deemed  as  the  net  loss. 

4.  The  liabilities  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Bank  to  be  redeemed  in  the  following 
manner : 

(1)  Smaller  deposits  and  other  unsecured  claims  not  exceeding  2,500  yen  to  be 
paid  in  full  forthwith,  but  the  depositors,  etc.,  to  be  requested  to  waive 
payment  of  interest: 

(2)  As  regards  deposits  and  other  unsecured  claims  exceeding  2,500  yen,  payment 
to  be  made  up  to  2,500  yen  forthwith,  but  the  depositors,  etc.,  to  be  requested 
to  waive  interest  thereon. 

(3)  As  regards  the  balance  of  the  deposits  and  other  unsecured  claims  (partly) 
paid  under  the  foregoing  number,  the  creditors  concerned  are  to  be  requested 
to  consent  to  a  scheme  for  the  redemption  thereof  during  the  course  of  ten 
years  free  of  interest,  and  they  are  to  be  gradually  paid  according  to  such 
scheme  by  disposing  of  the  property  of  the  bank,  collecting  its  claims,  and 
utilizing  the  money  with  a  view  to  its  increase. 

(4)  In  regard  to  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  overseas,  a  method  of  redemption 
other  than  specified  in  the  foregoing  number  is  to  be  especially  devised. 

(5)  The  secured  creditors  are  to  be  requested  to  grant  two  years'  grace  in  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  their  rights  of  security  and  also  to  waive  interest; 
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l  >  those  creditors  who  have  ngrood  to  grnnl  such  grace,  payment  is  to  be  made  by 
disj*>sing  of  i  lif  material  security  within  the  period  specified  in  the  foregoing 
bear,  and  at  such  time  as  the  new  bank  may  deem  appropriate.  Should 
any  deficit  arise  the  creditors  to  be  requested  to  agree  to  its  being  dealt  with 
after  the  example  No.  .*>. 
[    the  creditors  who  d<>  not  agree  to  grant  grace  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their 
Becurity,  the  security  to  be  disposed  of  at  once,  but  they  are  to  be 
ed  to  waive  euch  portion  «»f  the  principal  and  interest  that  may  be  left 
unc. >vered  by  t lit*  proceeds. 

5.  As  f,»r  tlic  Vokohama  Savings  Hank,  its  losses  are  to  be  ascertained  and 
indemnified  with  all  the  assets  of  the  hank,  and  the  still  uncalled  balance  of  the  shares 
•         arc  t.>  he  called  for  the  purpose,  the  deficit  (if  any)  being  deemed  the  net  loss. 

In  new  of  his  former  connection  with  the  bank,  Mr.  Otani  Kahei  has  voluntarily 
.>:t«. red  the  sum  of  l'oo.ikmi  yen,  payable  in  ten  yearly  instalments.  This  sum  will 
therefore  be  included  in  the  assets  of  the  bank. 

•;.  The  liabilities  of  the  Yokohama  Savings  Bank  are  to  be  paid  off  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1  I  Smaller  deposits  and  other  claims  not  exceeding  2,500  yen  per  entry  to  be 
paid  in  full  forthwith,  but  the  creditors  to  be  required  to  waive  interest  except 
in  the  case  of  savings  deposits  as  distinguished  from  fixed  deposits  which  bear 
higher  interest. 

(2)  Deposits  and  other  claims  exceeding  2,500  yen  to  be  paid  up  to  2,500'  yen 
forthwith,  hut  the  creditors  to  be  requested  to  waive  interest  thereon  except 
in  the  case  of  savings  deposits; 

(3)  The  balance  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  savings  deposits  (partly) 
paid  under  the  foregoing  number  is  to  be  repaid  with  the  sums  deposited  under 
Art.  4  of  the  Savings  Bank  Regulations  and  the  property  offered  by  the 
directors  (roughly  estimated  at  300,000  yen) ; 

(4)  As  regards  deposits  and  other  claims  not  covered  fully  by  payments  under 
the  two  preceding  numbers,  the  creditors  are  to  be  requested  to  agree  to  a 
scheme  of  redemption  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years  free  of  interest,  and 
they  are  to  be  gradually  paid  according  to  such  scheme  by  disposing  of  the 
property  owned  by  the  bank,  collecting  its  claims,  and  utilizing  the  money 
with  a  view  to  its  increase. 

7.  In  the  event  of  its  becoming  probable  that  this  present  scheme  can  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  two  banks  are,  subject  to  the  following  terms,  to  receive  from  the 
new  bank  accommodation  funds  for  payment  under  4  (1),  (2)  and  (4);  and  6  (1), 

(2)  and  (3)  :— 

The  new  bank  is  to  obtain  a  loan  of  16,000,000  yen  from  the  Government  for 
ten  years  at  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
)  In  order  to  cover  the  payment  of  the  loan  from  the  Government,  the  new 
bank  is  to  procure  from  the  unsecured  creditors  and  depositors  of  the  two 
hanks  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  will  have  no  objection  even  though 
ntial  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  said  Government 
loan  may  be  effected  at  any  time  out  of  the  entire  assets  of  the  two  banks'; 
The  following  banks  are  to  be  requested  to  act  as  authorities  with  joint  and 
several  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  the  said  liability  of  the  new 
rds  the  Government:  Dai  Ni  Bank;  Soda  Bank;  Yokohama  Shogyo 
Bank;  Kanagawa  Bank;  Iliranuma  Bank;  Yokohama  Boeki  Bank;  Yoko- 
hama Jitsugyo  Bank;  Watanabe  Bank; 
The  Wakao  Bank  is  now  an  ordinary  partnership,  but  it  will  be  shortly  converted 
into  a  limited  liability  concern,  and  Mr.  Wakao  Ikuzo  has  expressly  declared 
that  the  bank  will  then  undertake  the  same  liability  of  suretyship  as  the  banks 
enumerated  above; 
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8.  Payments  to  creditors  and  disposal  of  property  which  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Bank  and  the  Yokohama  Savings  Bank  in  accordance  with  the  present 
scheme,  and  all  other  adjustment  business  will  be  handled  by  the  bank  on  behalf  of 
the  two  banks. 

9.  The  new  bank  is  to  receive  payment  of  the  expenses  actually  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  banks;  and  it  is  also  to  use  all 
the  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  owned  by  the  two  banks  free  of  any  compensation.  But 
with  these  exceptions  it  is  to  receive  no  remuneration  whatsoever. 

10.  In  case  the  new  bank  is  to  continue  its  business  after  the  adjustment  of  the 
two  banks  has  been  completed,  its  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  a  reasonable  extent  in 
the  spirit  of  amalgamating  with  the  two  banks.  As  to  the  new  shares  involved  in  such 
increase  of  capital,  they  are  to  be  preferentially  allotted  in  equal  proportions  to  (1) 
the  shareholders  of  the  new  bank,  and  (2)  the  depositors  (except  saving  depositors) 
and  other  unsecured  creditors  of  the  two  banks  having  claims  exceeding  2,500  yen 
and  the  present  shareholders  of  the  two  banks  in  proportion  of  their  claims  or  the 
amounts  paid  up  on  the  shares  (as  the  case  may  be). 

In  case  the  new  shares  of  the  new  bank  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
two  banks,  the  shares  to  be  allotted  for  the  shares  of  the  present  directors  and  auditors 
of  the  two  banks  are  to  be  waived  by  them  in  favour  of  the  shareholders  of  the  two  banks 
other  than  the  said  directors  and  auditors,  so  that  they  may  be  allotted  to  such  share- 
holders in  proportion  to  the  amounts  respectively  paid  up  on  the  shares  by  them. 

REDUCED  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  PALESTINE. 

In  W eehly  Bulletin  No.  864  there  was  published  an  article  by  Trade  Commissioner 
W.  McL.  Clarke  directing  attention  to  the  immediate  market  in  Palestine  for  box 
shooks.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  October  14  intimates  that  for  a  period 
of  one  year  or  two  years,  as  indicated,  commencing  from  31st  August,  1920,  the 
undermentioned  categories  of  building  material  may  be  imported  into  Palestine  from 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  a  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  customs  duty.  Prior  to  the 
issue  of  this  notice,  duty  was  leviable  on  the  articles  in  question  at  the  rate  of  11  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

List  of  Goods  subject  to  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  Duty  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Timber. — Hard  or  soft  woods  in  the  round,  baulk,  or  sawn  square,  for  house 
building  or  constructional  purposes,  including — prepared  joinery,  such  as  doors  and 
windows,  with  or  without  frames  and  the  like;  laths  for  blinds;  palings;  pickets, 
dressed  or  undressed;  architraves;  mouldings  and  skirtings  of  any  material;  picture 
and  room  mouldings;  woodware  for  vehicles;  wood,  all  articles  made  of,  not  included 
elsewhere,  whether  partly  or  wholly  finished. 

Iron  and  steel  bar,  round,  square  or  flat,  up  to  4  square  inches  in  section,  and  of 
any  length. 

Plates  and  sheeting,  including  tin  plates,  galvanized  or  corrugated. 

Sections,  rolled  iron  or  steel  of  H,  channel,  angle,  or  other  shape  (excluding  all 
articles  of  brass,  copper  and  lead,  and  such  articles  of  iron  and  steel  lined  or  plated 
with  brass,  copper,  or  lead;  pipes  and  tubes;  wrought  and  cast-iron  fittings  for  pipes; 
metal  parts  of  machinery;  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  not  otherwise  stated). 

Glass. — Window  glass,  ordinary  (excluding  plate-glass,  looking-glasses  and 
mirrors,  whether  mounted  or  unmounted). 

Bricks. — Hollow  bricks  for  partitions;  slates  and  tiles  for  roofing  (excluding  wall 
bricks,  bath  bricks,  fire  and  glazed  bricks). 

List  of  Goods  subject  to  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  Duty  for  a  period  of  one  Year. 

Portland  cement;  also  Roman,  Keens,  or  similar  cement  (excluding  plaster  of 
Paris,  limes  and  patent  plasters  having  a  lime  basis). 

The  address  to  which  inquiry  should  be  made  with  respect  to  supplies  for  Palestine 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  I  )ep:irhncn  I 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  quoting  file  T.C.  113. 
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TRADE  WITH  HUNGAEY. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  1).  Wilgress. 
II. 

THE  new  HUNGARY. 

Tho  n«  a  Hungary  as  constituted  by  the  Peace  Treaty  has  an  area  of  35,164  square 
miles,  being  a  little  larger  than  lake  Superior.  'The  population  is  nearly  that  of 
<  Sanada,  and  is  estimated  at  7,4S1,950.  Pre-war  Hungary  was  one  of  the  most  compact 
countries  in  Europe,  being  rimmed  hy  mountains  and  traversed  by  a  great  river. 
Present-day  Hungary  occupies  the  centre  of  the  former  territory  and  is  mostly  flat. 
A  range  of  hills  crosses  the  north  of  the  country  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and 
finally  merges  into  the  Carpathians.  East  of  the  Danube  these  hills  attain  a  fair 
height.  In  the  southwest  are  the  Pecs  Hills  north  of  the  river  Drave.  The  lowlands, 
with  an  average  height  of  32'8  feet  above  sea-level,  comprise  all  the  central  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  country. 

The  northern  boundary  of  New  Hungary  with  Czecho-Slovakia  follows  the  Danube 
from  below  Presburg  (Bratislava)  to  just  above  where  the  river  turns  to  the  south 
from  whence  it  follows  the  tributary  Ipolv  and  then  crosses  the  foothill  spurs  of  the 
( 'arpathians  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  eastern  boundary  with  Koumania  fallows 
no  natural  geographic  features,  but  cuts  across  the  Great  Plain.  The  same  applies 
to  the  southern  boundary  with  Jugo-Slavia  from  the  Banat  to  the  river  Drave.  The 
latter  river  serves  as  the  new  southwestern  boundary  of  Hungary.  The  province  of 
west  Hungary  has  been  attached  to  Austria,  so  that  the  present  western  boundary 
of  Hungary  is  several  miles  east  of  that  of  before  the  war  and  follows  no  clearly 
defined  geographic  features. 

resources. 

.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  territory  retained  by  Hungary  that  the  raising 
of  cereals,  stock,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  viticulture  form  the  chief  occupation  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  productive  agricultural  districts 
are  found  on  the  lowlands  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  its  chief  tributary, 
the  Theiss.  Budapest  has  many  important  industries,  but  elsewhere  manufacturing 
is  unimportant.  Coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  hills  along  the  Danube  in  north 
[Hungary  and  also  in  the  northeast,  but  contain  for  the  most  part  brown  coal  of 
inferior  quality.  The  best  quality  coal  in  the  former  territory  of  Hungary  was  found 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Banat  at  Petroshani,  but  these  mines  are  now  in  Koumania. 
Klines  containing  good  quality  coal  are  also  worked  in  the  hills  near  Pecs  and  again 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Hungary,  but  these  letter  are  still  the  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  Hungarians  and  Jugo-Slavs.  Of  a  total  production  of  coal 
in  the  former  territory  of  Hungary  amounting  in  1913  to  10,274,051  tons,  over  half 
or  5,906,907  tons  were  produced  in  the  territory  now  comprising  Hungary.  The 

don  with  regard  to  iron  mines  is  more  unfavourable  to  present-day  Hungary,  the 
total  output  of  iron  ore  for  the  whole  of  Hungary  in  1913  being  2,165,905  tons,  of 
which  only  394,960  tons  were  produced  on  territory  now  belonging  to  Hungary.  The 
total  forested  area  of  former  Hungary  was  9,596,665  acres,  while  that  of  present-day 
Hungary  is  1,357,438  acres.  The  most  important  forest  areas  are  in  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  west  and  northeast  of  the  country.  New  Hungary  still  retains  important 
fishery  preserves  in  the  Danube  and  Theiss  rivers  and  in  Lake  Balaton.  The  latter, 
situated  in  the  west,  is  the  largest  lake  in  central  Europe,  being  50  miles  long  and 
from  2  to  7  miles  broad.  Its  waters  contain  plentiful  supplies  of  perch,  carp,  pike, 
sheat-fish,  -had  and  other  fish.    The  north  shore  of  Lake  Balaton  is  an  impoitant 
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wine-producing  district.    The  best  known  Hungarian  wines  come  from  the  hilly 
country,  "Tokay,"  in  the  northeast  section  of  New  Hungary.    Eock  salt  and  the  . 
precious  metals  are  also  found  in  the  foothill  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  in  this  section 
of  Hungary. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Budapest  is  the  only  city  of  importance  in  the  New  Hungary.  All  railway  lines 
radiate  from  Budapest  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  centred  in  this  city. 
Nearly  all  the  other  large  towns  have  the  characteristics  of  what  are  known  in 
Europe  as  "  market  towns,"  that  is,  marts  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and  the 
distribution  of  supplies  for  the  agricultural  population.  The  second  largest  town  in 
Hungary  is  Szegedin,  the  commercial  centre  of  Lower  Hungary  with  a  population  of 
118,000  and  situated  on  the  river  Theiss  near  the  boundary  with  Jugo-Slavia. 
Debreczin  with  92,000  inhabitants  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  north- 
east Hungary.  Kecskemet,  on  the  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  is  a  town 
of  67,000  inhabitants  and  has  busy  cattle  and  grain  markets.  It  is  also  the  centre  of 
a  prosperous  fruit-growing  district.  Pecs  (50,000)  is  the  most  important  centre  in 
southwest  Hungary  and  in  the  northeast  there  is  the  busy  town  of  Gyor  (Raab)  with 
43,850  inhabitants. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  network  of  railways  in  the  former  territory  of  Hungary  has  a  mileage  of 
14,000  of  which  5,223  miles  are  within  the  present  boundaries.  There  are  eight  trunk 
lines  radiating  from  Budapest  in  all  directions.  These  main  lines  are  crossed  by 
the  new  boundaries,  so  that  the  consolidation  of  the  restricted  railway  system  would 
require  the  construction  of  connecting  lines  within  New  Hungary.  The  railway 
services  at  present  suffer  greatly  from  the  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  owing  to  the 
losses  during  the  Roumanian  occupation.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  railway  cars 
taken  by  the  Roumanians  will  be  returned.  Otherwise  Hungary  will  be  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  proper  railway  facilities  until  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
permits  of  the  renewal  of  the  rolling  stock  which  has  been  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  railways,  the  navigable  waterways  of  Hungary  have  always 
taken  an  important  part  both  in  the  internal  and  external  trade  of  the  country.  The 
splendid  facilities  afforded  by  the  Danube  have  been  availed  of  more  by  Hungary  than 
by  any  of  the  other  riverine  states,  except  Roumania.  The  total  freight  traffic  of  the 
whole  Danube  from  Bavaria  to  the  Black  Sea  amounted  in  1913  to  15,000.000  tons,  of 
which  5,000,000  tons  was  accredited  to  the  former  territory  of  Hungary. 
The  river  traffic  at  Budapest,  alone,  amounted  to  3,000,000i  tons,  making  this 
city  the  most  important  interior  port  on  the  river.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
annually  on  the  waterways  of  former  Hungary  was  about  2,400,000.  Besides  the 
Danube  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  the  Theiss,  the  principal  tributary  with  a 
total  navigable  length  of  462  miles  most  of  which  is  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
Hungary.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  former  Hungary  before  the  war,  the  importations 
by  navigable  waterways  amounted  to  800,000  tons  a  year  and  the  exportations  to 
1,000,000  tons,  being  respectively  12  and  20  per  cent  of  the  foreign  traffic  carried  by 
the  railways.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  waterways  of  Hungary  will  be  used  to  an 
increasing  extent  in  view  of  the  disorganization  of  railway  traffic,  but  here  also  the 
lack  of  barges  and  steamers  and  the  shortage  of  coal  greatly  limits  the  extent  to  which 
these  facilities  can  be  utilized. 

POPULATION. 

People  of  Hungarian  or  Magyar  descent  comprise  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  present-day  Hungary.  The  Magyars  are  a  people  of  Finnish  race 
who  originally  inhabited  the  Central  Ural  District  in  Russia,  but  who  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  Turko-Tartars  from  the  East  left  their  original  homes  in  the  ninth  century 
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atul  crossing  the  Carpathians  settled  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Danube,  where  they 
have  maintained  themselves  for  over  a  thousand  years.   The  Magyars  readily  absorbed 
l\uropi>:m  culture,  ami  were  tor  many  years  the  eastern  outpost  of  western  civilization. 
\        result  of  the  compromise  of   1  S(»T   Hungary  was  constituted  an  independent 
kingdom  of   the   Austrian    Kmpire,  only    the  army,   navy,  foreign   affairs  and  the 
ms  house  being  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  administration.  Hungary 
finally  secured  full  independence  by  the  revolution  of  1918.    The  majority  of  the 
rarians  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  although  the  proportion  of  Protestants  is 
a  No  very  large. 

lVsides  the  Hungarians  the  only  other  considerable  elements  in  the  population  of 
Now  Hungary  arc  Germans,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  100,000  in  Budapest  and  the 

mostly  in  scattered  colonies  and  in  the  larger  towns,  and  the  Jews,  of  whom 
n  1(5(5, 000  in  Budapest  alone.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  .lews  who  are  found  in  all  the  larger  towns. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is  a  Turko-Einnish  language  with  admixtures 
S    v.    It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  languages  in  Europe  for  western  Europeans  to 
master.    After  Hungarian  the  most  useful  language  for  business  purposes  in  Hungary 
~  inimaii,  while  English  and  French  are  generally  understood.    It  is  preferable, 
however,  to  correspond  in  German  with  Hungarian  firms,  if  facilities  for  such  are 
available. 

CLIMATE. 

1  e  climate  of  Hungary  is  similar  to  that  of  central  Germany.  The  average 
rainfall  is  about  24  inches.  Rains  are  most  abundant  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
while  during  the  late  summer  long  periods  of  drought  at  times  endanger  the  quality 
of  the  crops.  In  accordance  with  the  climate  of  Hungary  the  vegetation  is  varied, 
but  deciduous  trees  predominate-  Districts  on  the  Plain  with  a  moderate  rainfall  have 
all  the  bare  characteristics  of  prairie  country. 

HUNGARIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  soil  of  Hungary  is  noted  for  its  fertility  and  the  variety  of  its  products. 
Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products  were  exported  before  the  war 
from  Eunga  ry  to  the  markets  of  central  and  western  Europe.    The  flour  made  from 
lias  long  been  the  standard  in  European  countries.    The  export  of 
wheat  from  the  whole  of  former  Hungary  amounted  in  1913  to  16,500,000  bushels 
valued  at  $22,870,000,  while  flour  was  exported  in  the  same  year  to  the  value  of 
I.    The  greater  part  of  this  wheat  and  flour  export  went  to  Austria  and  the 
countries  of  central  Europe.    In  hardly  any  other  country  can  agriculture  be 
is  important  a  place  in  the  national  economy  as  is  the  case  in  Hungary, 
sent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.    Even  the 
Slovaks  employed  in  the  timber  industry  of  what  is  now  part  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
formerly  came  down  with  the  timber  every  summer  to  the  plains  and  assisted  in  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops.    The  larger  towns  of  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  Buda- 
pest, have  a  purely  agricultural  character  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  western 
Europe.    In  view  of  this  pre-eminence  of  agriculture  it  is  important  to  study  the 
*  Ions  under  which  farming  operations  are  conducted  in  Hungary  and  their 
relations  to  the  possibilities  for  future  Canadian  trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  under  the  courteous  and  able  guidance 
of  the  Director,  the  Hungarian  Agricultural  Museum  at  Budapest,  which  is  unique 
of  its  kind  and  contains  many  instructive  exhibits  illustrating  the  methods  and  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Hungary.  This  museum  is  in  itself  a  testimony  of  the  study 
and  importance  given  to  scientific  farming  by  the  Hungarians. 
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FARMING  METHODS. 

In  respect  of  land  tenure  and  farming  methods  Hungary  may  be  said  to  be  a 
land  of  extremes.  The  land  is  chiefly  divided  between  numerous  estates  of  great  size 
and  a  mass  of  small  holdings  of  less  than  30  acres.  Medium-sized  estates  account  for 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  the  number  of  small  holdings  has  been  increasing,  since  with  falling  prices 
farming  on  a  large  scale  has  been  proving  less  profitable.  This,  however,  has  resulted 
from  the  subdivision  of  medium-sized  estates  as  much  as  from  the  partition  of  the 
large  estates.    Serfdom  was  abolished  in  Hungary  in  1848,  and  since  that  date  the 


Hungarian  Peasant  Homestead. 


peasantry  has  developed  into  a  conservative  class.  By  their  thrift  the  peasants  have 
been  able  to  improve  their  relative  economic  position.  The  standard  of  cultivation 
was  steadily  improving  before  the  war,  but  conditions  of  living  still  remain  very 
primitive  among  the  peasants.  It  was  on  the  large  and  medium  estates  that  intensive 
farming  was  chiefly  practised.  The  large  Hungarian  landowners  have  pursued  with 
energy  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  farming  methods  and  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  horses  and  other  live  stock.  Under  their  leadership  the  standard  of  culti- 
vation was  being  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  on  the  small  peasant  holdings. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  great  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  principal  crops,  especially 
of  wheat.  The  following  figures  of  the  number  of  various  kinds  of  machines  in  use 
on  Hungarian  farms  in  the  years  1971,  1895,  and  1915  are  instructive  and  should 
prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments : — 

1871.  1895.  1915. 

Steam  ploughs  and  traction  engines   a  few  179  952 

Threshing  machines   2,464  9,509  28,907 

Reapers  and  mowers   1,927         13,329  28,210 

Besides  the  increasing  use  of  machinery,  there  was  a  steady  improvement  also 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  use  of  manure,  the  selection  of  seeds  and  the 
extermination  of  tares.    The  system  of  deep  furrows,  breaking  up  of  stubble  Land 
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v.ul  harrowing  wa8  making  bead  way,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  use  of 
artificial  fertilizers  ii  may  he  mentioned  that  while  in  lSDT)  Hungarian  agriculture 
v.  i  ■     '••  '  '   as  ef  uiporphos]  hates,  by    l!)le  this  quantity  had  risen  to  232,400  ton?. 
T  rhaj*  the  most  important  work  accomplished  in  Hungary  for  the  development 
been  the  reclamation  of  laud.    In  the  valley  of  the  Theiss  river 
about  aer<  -  \v<  re  reclaimed  and  settled,  while  in  the  Danube  valley  3,117,000 

*  -  -  -  •     •■•  ^  r«  ud«-r<  A  suitable  for  cultivation.     In  addition  2,130,000  acres  in 

>th<  r  parte  Of  Former  "Hungary  have  been  drained. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS, 

Tin  area  of  the  productive  land  in  the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of 

M    •  ■  :  .  d  at  7T.< •(><».( km)  acre's,  of  which  35,750,000  acres  are  arable 

On  this  land  there  were  raised  in  1913  the  following  crops;  together  with  the 

average  yield  per  acre: — 

Bushels  Bushels 
Bushels.      per  acre.  Bushels.      per  acre. 

Wheat   151,670.000        17.6  Corn   191,430,000  26.2 

..    ..    ..      91,178,000        28.4  Sugar  beets..    ..     194,800,000  227.6 

Rarloy   75,420,000        24.0  Potatoes   181,670,000  105.2 

Rye   50,716,000  17.6 

I'll'  'eve  tignres  are  for  the  former  Hungary,  a  country  over  three  times  the  size 
of  the  present  state.  The  new  Hungary,  however,  still  retains  a  large  part  of  the 
principal  wheat  lands  on  the  plains  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  south  and  east  of  Buda- 
pest. Barley  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  western  districts  to  supply  the  breweries  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia  with  raw  material.  The  corn  districts  are  mostly  in  the  south 
;ogether  with  potatoes  are  consumed  largely  by  the  peasants.  Potatoes 
are  also  utilized  by  the  spirit  distilleries.  Hemp  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  agri- 
roducts  exported  from  Hungary  before  the  war.    Tobacco  is  grown  to  supply 

actories  of  the  State  Monopoly.  The  spread  of  iutensive  farming  has  resulted  in 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  /odder  crops. 

OTHER  CROPS. 

All  kinds  of  temperate  zone  fruits  are  grown  in  Hungary,  and  there  was  a  fairly 
considerable  export  before  the  war,  especially  of  grapes  and  melons  to  neighbouring 
countries.  The  vineyards  of  former  Hungary  covered  an  area  of  810,000  acres.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  increasing  on  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  lowlands. 
I  a  considerable  production  of  white  and  red  wines  and  Burgundy,  and  there 

was  a  large  pre-war  export  particularly  to  Russia.    An  abundance  of  vegetables  are 
I,  and  Hungary  is  noted  for  its  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions  and  horse  radishes. 
Paprika  (red  pepper)  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  and  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  southern 
districts  around  Szegedin. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  sheep  and  horses  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  the  large  landed  proprietors  has  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country.  Western  breeds  of  horned  cattle  have 
been  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Switzerland  and  other  countries.  Horses  and 
pigs  from  England  and  the  principal  wool-giving  breeds  of  sheep  have  also  been  brought 
in.  The  small  peasant  landholders  possess  the  greater  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
country  and  this  particularly  applies  to  horned  cattle  and  pigs.  Stock  breeding  on  a 
large  scale  is,  however,  conducted  by  the  landed  proprietors.  There  were  twenty-four 
stud  farms  in  pre-war  Hungary  and  the  annual  export  amounted  to  about  60,000 
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horses.  Oxen  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  burden  by  the  peasants  and,  in  some 
part  of  the  country,  buffaloes.  Poultry  keeping  is  general  throughout  Hungary  and 
there  was  an  export  of  poultry  produce  from  former  Hungary  valued  before  the  war 
at  about  $16,000,000  a  year.  The  wool  from  Hungarian  sheep  is  of  good  quality  and 
esteemed  abroad. 


Stud  Farm  in  Hungary. 


The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  total  number  of  principal  live  stock  in  the 
territories  of  former  Hungary  in  1911 : — 


Horned   cattle   7,318,121 

Horses   2,351,481 


Pigs   7,58>0,446 

Sheep   8,548,204 


PRE-WAR  EXPORTS. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  the  pre-war  exports  from  former  Hungary  will  indicate 
the  important  share  which  agricultural  products  contributed  to  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  country.  In  1913  the  export  of  raw  products  was  valued  at  $197,200,000  and 
that  of  semi  and  finished  manufactured  goods  at  $183,200,000,  a  total  of  $380,400,000. 
The  following  are  the  values  in  round  figures  of  the  principal  lines  exported: — 


Flour  $51,200,000 


Pigs  and  oxen  . . 

Wheat  

Timber  

Hides  and  skins 

Leather   

Wine  

Cows  

Wool  


46,200,000 
22,800,000 
14,000,000 
5,800,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
4,200,000 
3,200,000 


Horses  

Corn  and  barley 

Eggs  

Poultry  

Bacon  ;. , 

Hemp  

Tobacco  

Iron  ore   

Feathers  


5,600.000 
15,000,000 
7,600,000 
6,600,000 
3,200,000 
2,400,000 
4,400,000 
2,000,000 
2,200,000 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  above  is  a  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  agriculture  was  carried  on  in 
Hungary  before  the  war.  At  present  the  large  landowners  and  peasants  on  the 
territory  retained  within  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  are  working  under  great  handi- 
caps. The  greatest  difficulty  confronting  the  farmers  is  the  great  lack  of  implements, 
machines  and  live  stock,  owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  farm  equipment  and  stock 
taken  by  the  Roumanians  during  their  occupation  of  the  country.    This  applies 
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especially   to  khe  oentral  ami  southern  districts.     The  eastern  districts  across  the 
*s  river  did  tint  sutler  to  such  an  extent  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  then 
\ing  of  the  iHumdary  between  luuinumia  and  Hungary.    In  ordinary 
events  many  of  the  agricultural  machines  in  the  country  would  now  be  requiring 
.1  since  during  the  whole  of  the  war  period  few  new  machines  were  supplied  to 
rs,  :ih houirli  these  in  the  country  wore  kept  in  running  order  by  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  ,.f  -pare  parts.    The  lack  of  oxen  and  other  draught  animals  is  having  a 
ns  etTeet  on  the  farm  operation  of  peasants  and  large  landowners  alike. 

EXPROPRIATION  OF  THE  ESTATES. 

\  istacle  i"  the  readjustment  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  the  uncer- 

tainty regarding  land  reform.    At  present  the  large  proprietors  are  still  mostly  in  full 
'        -        i  f  their  estates,  hut   n   measure  of  expropriation   is  included  among  the 
••-  '    -  •:  i*'  '  ni  -  of  the  Government.    There  are  two  parties:  one  the  Agrarians  who 
advocate   the   expropriation   and   redistribution  of  the  landed  estates  among  the 
peasantry,  and  the  other  a  moderate  party  in  favour  of  dividing  up  only  the  very 
At  the  i qod lfii t  of  writing  (July,  1920)  a  compromise  measure  would 
appear  probable  involving  the  expropriation  of  all  estates  over  1,250  acres.  Hungary 
pr<  aen1  administered  by  a  governor,  General  Horthy,  and  a  cabinet  responsible 
N  I   Assembly  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage.    The  existing 

-  nts  a  fusion  of  the  Christian  National  Union  and  the  Peasants'  and 
Farmers'  Party. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

In  the  difficulties  above  mentioned  the  Hungarian  farmers  are  working 

sly  to  effect  the  reconsolidation  of  the  country's  basic  industry.  Preliminary 
□  the  coming  harvest  are  promising.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  a  probable  yield  of  34,320,748  bushels  of  wheat,  18,240,208  bushels  of  rye, 
9,155  bushels  of  barley,  and  23,103,714  bushels  of  oats.    The  prospects  would  also 
a  rich  harvest  of  corn  and  potatoes,  while  the  situation  as  regards  sugar 
I  forage  beets  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory.    A  surplus  for  export  is  antici- 
pated of  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  of  cereals  and  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
: :  til    An  export  surplus  of  even  this  proportion  can  be  regarded  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  economic  recovery  of  Hungary. 

FLAX  STILL  SCARCE. 

(The  World's  Markets.) 

reports  from  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  stated  that  in  January 
there  was  a  stock  of  29,000  tons  of  flax  in  warehouse,  of  which  only  8,000  tons  were 
•  sport.  While  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  is  questioned  in  many 
-  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  spinning  centres,  it  is  obvious  that  scarcity  in  this 
textile  is  certain  to  continue  for  a  long  time  as  it  is  now  known  that  the  acreage 
-own  in  Russia  this  year  was  hardly  a  half  of  normal,  and  much  of  that  may  not  be 
normal,  and  much  of  that  may  not  be  harvested.  A  great  part  of  it  will  not  be  a 
-  dtable  crop  for  the  fine  spinning.  Most  of  it  will  probably  be  used  in  the  homes  of 
peasants  or  in  the  factories  of  Russia  and  very  little  of  it  is  being  offered  for  export. 

With  this  fundamental  of  the  linen  industry  unchanged  there  seems  to  be  justifica- 
tion for  the  firmness  with  which  [rish  manufacturers  are  holding  prices.   The  United 
been  the  largest  market  for  linens  this  year  as  shown  by  the  recent  figures 
•-  from  Belfast,  yet  conditions  here  now  indicate  that  the  peak  of  the  high 
issed.    If  linens  rule  at  the  top  linen  merchants  in  this  country  say  that 
will  be  a  further  expansion  in  the  growing  use  of  mercerized  cotton  and  other 
substitutes. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
XV. 

MINERALS   AND   METALS  (UNMANUFACTURED). 

The  following  statistics  show  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  -unmanufactured 
minerals  and  metals  into  Old  Greece  for  the  year  1913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece 
for  the  year  1914: — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   31,618,699 

1914  into  Old  Greece   34,718,736 

1914  into  New  Greece   9,205,093 

Total  for  1914   43,923,829 

MINERALS  AND  METALS  (MANUFACTURED). 

The  statistics  subjoined  show  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  manufactured 
minerals  and  metals  into  Old  Greece  for  the  year  1913,  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece 
for  the  year  1914: — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   5,9'02,86<5 

1914  into  Old  Greece   7,22l0,058 

1914  into  New  Greece   6,618,605 

Total  for  1914   12,838,663 

Coal. 

Tons.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   393,398  23,609,136 

1914  into  Old  Greece   432,405  25,944,300 

1914  into  New  Greece..   ..         ..  16,774  1,198,219 

Total  for  1914    449,179  27,142,519 

The  Greek  coal  trade  was  controlled  by  Great  Britain.  Small  cargoes  also  arrived 
from  Germany. 

Petroleum. 

Cases.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   142,<0'07  710,035 

1914  into  Old  Greece   184,467  1,106,802 

1914  into  New  Greece   362,966  4,886,862 

Total  for  1914   547,433  5,993,664 

Petroleum  is  a  state  monopoly.  Supplies  were  obtained  from  Roumania  and  the 
United  States  and  formerly  to  a  large  extent  from  Russia. 

Mineral  Oils  Excluding  Petroleum. 

Lb.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   893,2-00  319, 4S7 

1914  into  Old  Greece   1,363,600  487,336 

1914  into  New  Greece   81.200  34,748 

Total  for  1914    1,444,800  522.0S4 

The  United  States  and  Germany  did  the  greater  part  of  this  business.  Austria. 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Belgium  exported  smaller  quantities. 
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C  cm  nil. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,024,800  36,619 

1914  Into  Old  Greece   786,800  28,082 

1914   into  New  Greece   3,365,600  120,246 

Total  for  1914   4,152,400  148,328 

Frai  r  sponsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  cement  exports  to  Greece. 

PRINCIPAL  MINERAL  AND  METAL  IMPORTS  (MANUFACTURED). 

The  tables  appended  show  the  principal  products  imported  under  the  heading  of 
minerals  and  metals  together  with  quantities  and  value  for  1913  and  1914: — 

Iron  Bars  and  Plates. 

Tons.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   8,353  1,491,749 

1914  into  Old  Greece   7,719  1,543,872 

1914  into  New  Greece   2,272  486,800 

Total    for    1914    9,991  2,030,672 

S  ppliea  were  principally  derived  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Great  Britain  also 

did  considerable  business. 

Iron  Sheets  (Not  tinned). 

Tons.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   4,222  814,289 

1914  into  Old  Greece   4,404  943,294 

1914  into  New  Greece   491  112,224 

Total  for  1914   4,895  1,055/518 

The  Greek  supplies  of  iron  sheets  (not  tinned)  were  derived  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  Belgium  and  Germany.  Sweden,  France  and  the  United  States  sent  smaller 
quantities. 

Iron  Beams. 

Tons.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,008  230,537 

1914  into  Old  Greece   924  224,579 

1914  into  New  Greece   8  2,192 

Total  for  1914  /   932  226.771 

Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Belgium  were  the  principal  sources  of  origin. 

Steel  in  Bars,  Pieces  and  Plates. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece  

"         1914  into  Old  Greece  

1914  into  New  Greece  

Total  for  1914  


Tons. 

Dr. 

293 

144,564 

224 

143,775 

78 

56,410 

302 

200,185 

Austria,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  figured  most  prominently  in  these  imports. 
Belgium  and  France  also  exported  to  Greece. 
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Copper  Plates  (Up  to  2  mm.). 

Tons.  Dr. 
Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   194  418,482 


1914  into  Old  Greece   189  405,657 

1914  into  New  Greece   ....  — 


Total  for  1914   189  405,657 


Tons. 

Dr. 

11 

20,325 

194 

348,0'07 

1 

5,280 

195 

353,287 

Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria  were  the  principal  exporting  countries. 
Smaller  quantities  were  obtained  from  France,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Scrap  Brass  and  Brass  in  Bars. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece  

"         1914  into  Old  Greece  

"         1914  into  New  Greece  

Total  for  1914  

Austria  and  Germany  were  the  principal  sources  of  origin  with  smaller  supplies 

from  Great  Britain  and  very  small  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

Brass  Sheets  (Width  0.05  metres). 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                           240  516,588 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                          99  212,664 

1914  into  New  Greece                                          1  3,245 

Total  for  1914                                                             100  215,909 

Iron  and  Steel  Cable  and  Wire. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                        1,44<0  246,885 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                        1,880  323,890 

1914  into  New  Greece                                        85  17,1'5'6 

Total  for  1914                                                       1,965  341,046 


Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  stood  first  as  supplying  countries. 
Austria,  France  and  the  United  States  also  sent  occasional  shipments. 

Iron  for  Building  and  Other  Cast-iron. 


Tons. 

Dr. 

3,143 

673,527 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

3,987 

i8'54,479 

571 

142,932 

Total  for  1914  

4,558 

997,411 

This  trade  was  largely  in  German  hands,  while  England  and  Belgium  shipped 
considerable  quantities  to  Greece. 

Wrought  Iron  Articles  of  All  Kinds  (Including  Railway  Material,  etc.). 

Tons.  Dr. 


Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece   813  871,566 

1914  into  Old  Greece   1,120  1,199,991 

1914  into  New  Greece   673  769,911 

Total  for  1914    1,793  1,969,902 


Germany  and  England  each  exported  about  25  per  cent  of  these  products. 
Austria  and  France  were  the  next  competitors. 
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Nails  and  Screws. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                          765  547,439 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                           900  642,816 

U»14  into  New  Greece                                    1,864  1,598,766 

Total  for  191  1                                                          2,764  2,2141,5(82 

France,  Germany,  England,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  the  principal  supplying 
countries. 

.  1  <i  vie  all  aval  Machinery. 

Tons  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                         201  72,13*0 

U>  14  into  Old  Greece                                         365  103, 31'5 

1914  into  New  Greece                                       99  49,839 

Total  for  1914                                                           464  163, 164 

Belgium,  Germany,  England,  Austria,  France  and  Sweden  in  trie  order  named 
were  responsible  fox  the  bulk  of  the  shipments. 

Pumps. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                        2,9>06  1,246,865  " 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                        2,3'6>6  1,013,930 

1914  into  New  Greece                                       414  2'07,346 

Total  for  1914                                                       2,780  1,221,276 

Engl;  ad  did  slightly  over  a  third  of  the  business,  followed  by  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Fra-nce  and  the  United  States. 

Sewing  Machines. 

No.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                      6,909  449,085 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                      14,631  951,'016 

1914  into  New  Greece                                     1,759  123, 130 

Total  for  1914                                                     16,390  1,0-7  4, 146 

The  best-known  sewing  machine  in  Greece  is  the  Singer,  although  German, 
English  and  other  American  makes  are  to  be  had. 

Files. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                      67,200  14,430 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                      89,600  19,294 

1914  into  New  Greece                                   33,600  8,562' 

Total  for  1914                                                    123,200  27,866 

Germany,  Austria,  England,  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  the 
principal  countries  of  supply. 

Metal  Toys. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  1913  into  Old  Greece                                      1,027  3,670 

1914  into  Old  Greece                                        2,3,24  8,300 

1914  into  New  Greece     — 

Total  for  1914                                                         2,322  8,300 

Austria  and  Germany  had  these  imports. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
XVII. 
Cotton. 

Cape  Town,  August  5,  1920. — The  market  in  South  Africa  for  cotton  and  wool 
piece-goods,  in  fact  for  dry  goods  generally,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lines  of 
underwear,  is  at  present  overloaded,  and  although  replacements  are  at  a  higher  cost 
than  the  present  landed  cost  of  goods  in  the  warehouses  here,  there  are  such  large 
quantities  on  hand,  and  coming  forward  on  orders  placed  some  time  since,  that  it  is 
anticipated  there  will  be  a  considerable  drop  in  prices  throughout  the  Union  before  the 
market  can  clear  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  condition  now  prevailing,  and  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  following  tables,  the  importation  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  all  classes  of 
dry  goods,  ready-mades,  etc.,  is  in  very  large  quantities,  and  from  a  recent  inspection 
of  samples  in  Canada  it  is  believed  that  just  as  soon  as  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion 
are  in  a  position  to  quote  and  supply  regularly  many  lines  of  Canadian  piece-goods 
will  find  a  market  in  South  Africa. 

Immediate  business  is  possible  in  knitted  underwear,  hosiery,  sweaters,  scarfs, 
ladies'  knitted  coats,  bathing  costumes,  etc.,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  only  a  few 
samples  of  Canadian-made  goods  in  these  lines  have  actually  been  shown  to  the  trade, 
although  a  very  large  set  of  samples  were  sent  over  last  year. 

Canadian  producers  of  the  items  included  in  this  section  of  the  report  are  urged 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  securing  a  footing  in  this  market  within  the  coming 
months,  when  the  basis  of  future  trade  as  between  the  various  countries  exporting  to 
South  Africa  will  be  established  for  some  years  to  come.  The  market  itself  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  permanent  and  increasing  one  and  offers  possibilities  unequalled  in  many 
other  countries. 

Cotton  Waste. 


Decrease  or 

1916.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                  $962,600-  $196,780  -  $765,820 

C>fl  XI  cXCitl/                                                                                                                                    -  -    —  m  ■ 

United    States.                                              47.110  8,790  -  38,320 

United  Kingdom  ..                                       872,600  li0'0,9&0  —  771,640 

India                                                             3,5,100  70,830  +  35,730 

Japan                                                                6,460  18,400  +  11,940 


Owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  raw  material  the  total  value  of  imports  of  cotton 
waste  increased  from  an  average  of  $140,000  a  year  to  $1,007,000  in  1917,  but  dropped 
back  in  1918  to  $669,000.  Last  year's  supply  was  nearer  the  normal,  as  only  $196,000 
in  value  was  imported.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always  secured  the  great  bulk  of 
this  trade,  the  United  States  and  India  sharing  about  equally  in  the  remainder  up  to 
the  year  1918,  when  Japan  shipped  to  a  value  of  $100,000. 

Several  Canadian  dealers  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  this  market 
and  have  been  advised  of  the  conditions  prevailing  here  in  regard  to  this  article,  and 
in  view  of  their  expressed  opinion  that  they  could  secure  a  share  of  the  trade,  arrange- 
ments for  their  representation  have  been  made.  If  the  competition  of  other  sources 
of  supply  can  be  successfully  met,  then  there  is  little  doubt  of  Canada  figuring  in  the 
Union's  future  import  returns. 
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Cotton  Piece-goods. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total   for   the   Union                          $  S, 750, 000  $  16,95<5,0'00-  +  $8,205,000 

i\uuui.i                                                         —  l,2i40<  +  1,240 

OMted  Stairs                                                  2-9,000  l,3i26,800<  +  1,2(97,80'0 

United    Kingdom                                       7,150,000  14,198,400  +  7,048,400 

Germany   650,000  7,360    +  642,640 

Italy   385,000  38,900    —  346,100 

Kraiuv   165,000  1(64,560     —  440 

Switzerland   69,ooo  54,40'0    -  14,600' 

Belgium   3>9,00O  1I50     —         38,850  . 

Holland   49,000  3,800    —  45,200 

tndln  .*.  14,000  216,875     +  2'02,875 

Japan   14,40'0  887,350     +  872,950 

1  i  r  ai'ove  table  covers  all  classes  of  cotton  piece-goods,  with  the  exception  of  duck 
-         -  -     -  •    •:  wagi  M  covers,  which  ia  included  with  canvas  and  linen  goods  used 
-imilar  purposes  and  is  shown  as  a  separate  customs  entry. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  cotton  goods,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  was  about  $8,000,000.  In  1916  this  total  jumped  to  over  $14,000,000,  and 
increased  again  in  1917  to  $15,500,000,  while  in  1918  the  enormous  figure  of  $41,865,000 
was  reached.  Last  year,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  total  shipment  fell  back  to 
a  fraction  less  than  $17,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  one  effort,  made  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which,  owing  to 
local  conditions  in  Canada,  was  abandoned  shortly  afterwards,  there  has  never  been 
any  real  effort  made  on  the  part  of  Canadian  houses  to  enter  this  market  with  cotton 
piece-goods.  The  figures  of  trade  appearing  in  the  above  table  represents  mostly  cer- 
tain special  lines  secured  for  South  African  firms  by  overseas  indent  houses.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  Canadian  lines  of  flannelette,  prints,  a  considerable  range  of 
grey  cottons,  sheetings  and  many  lines  in  the  finer  white  goods,  would  readily  find  a 
market  in  South  Africa,  providing  certain  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
offer  the  same  with  some  guarantee  of  regular  supply. 

The  United  States  increase  of  exports  to  this  country  under  the  heading  in  ques- 
tion has  been  on  a  very  general  range,  but  more  particularly  on  the  heavier  cottonades, 
denims,  drills  and  lines  suitable  for  the  manufacturing  of  overalls  and  shirts.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  always  held  the  larger  percentage  of  the  trade.  The  bulk  of 
Germany's  trade  in  the  past  was  on  lines  of  heavy  prints,  including  of  course  indigo 
blues  in  quantity,  and  which  were  sold  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  This  trade,  which 
averaged,  pre-war,  about  $850,000  annually,  has  practically  ceased.  The  other  countries 
which  have  made  much  progress  in  shipments  of  these  lines  to  the  Union  are  India  and 
Japan.  For  the  future  Japan's  trade  in  this  class  of  goods  will  always  be  larger  than 
hr-r  pre-war  average,  but  a  great  many  of  the  supplies  of  1917  and  1918  will  not  be 
repeated,  as  they  were  not  at  all  satisfactory,  either  in  quality  or  delivery  methods. 

Cotton— Blankets  and  Rugs. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

Belgium  

Germany  

France  

Italy  

Holland  

Japan  

India  


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$l,62-0y0O-O 

$3,91:1,400 

+  $2,291,400 

490 

26^550 

+ 

1,'02'5;0'0.0 

1,284,50^0 

+ 

2-5  9/50-0 

300,000 

2,27i5 

297,725 

203,0'0'0 

203,00-0- 

17,5M) 

199,300 

+ 

181,80-0 

37,500 

81,07-5 

29,425 

80,10>O 

+ 

80,100 

2,0  74;0-0'0> 

+ 

2, 07  4,-00  a 

2-15,650 

215,6-50 

The  large  percentage  of  importations  under  this  heading  is  for  the  use  of  the  native 
population,  who  insist  on  certain  types  of  patterns  and  cannot  be  sold  any  other  line, 
no  matter  what  value  is  offered  to  them.    Several  samples  of  the  quality  and  patterns 
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required  have  been  submitted  to  interested  prospective  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion, 
but  so  far  no  advice  has  been  received  as  to  whether  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  enter 
the  market  here.  The  quality  of  the  coloured  blankets  used  by  the  natives  is  not  the 
woven  cotton  blanket,  but  more  like  the  old-time  Bolton  cloth-finish.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  the  largest  supplies  under  this  entry,  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  their  supply  for  the  indent  trade,  they  also  supplied  the 
ordinary  grey  and  white  flannelette  blankets  for  household  use.  Both  Belgium  and 
Germany  secured  a  large  pre-war  proportion  of  the  native  blanket  trade.  Holland, 
which  had  previously  only  made  very  small  shipments,  for  some  reason  was  able  to 
ship  to  a  value  of  $239,000  in  1915,  $779,000  in  1916,  $863,000  in  1917,  and  $644,000 
in  1918.  This  import  dropped  to  $80,100  in  191&,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table. 
Japan's  exports  of  cotton  blankets  and  rugs  increased  from  $290  in  1914  to  $3,046,000 
in  1918,  with  a  continued  large  export,  as  shown  in  the  above  table  for  1919.  Japanese 
manufacturers  of  these  blankets  had  a  golden  opportunity  to  secure  and  hold  a  big 
trade,  but  unfortunately  their  shipping  methods  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  will 
be  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  will  retain  this  business.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  Japan's  ability  to  manufacture  the  article  required,  but  these  blanket  shipments 
occasioned  more  trouble  than  any  other  import  received  here,  while  there  were  many 
complaints  on  almost  every  line.  India's  share  of  the  trade  is  not  so  much  on  the 
striped  blanket  as  on  the  greys  and  whites  with  border  effect. 

Cotton  Hosiery  and  Underclothing. 


Decrease  or 

1913i.  1919  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $3,40.0,000  $5,918,600  +  $2,518,600 

Canada   30  17,425  +  17,395 

United  States   80,0'00  1,24.0,2^0  +  1,16'0,200 

United  Kingdom   2,50'OvOOO  3,88,2, 5'25  -f  1,382,525 

Germany   340,0>0>0  525  —  339,475 

Japan   95,00>0  697,10(0  +  602,100 

Italy                                                   ..  25,'0'0'0  525  —  24,475 

Switzerland   19,00'0  5'0,675  +  31,675 

Holland   5,2  0*0  >5  —  5,195 

France   14,000  7r175  —  6,825 

India     19,775  +  19,775 


The  figures  of  trade  shown  in  the  above  table  cover  hosiery  and  knitted  cotton 
underclothing  of  all  kinds.  Last  year's  Canadian  total  bears  out  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  many  of  the  lines  made  in  the  Dominion  would  find  a  ready  market  in 
South  Africa,  if  a  real  endeavour  were  made.  Representation  is  of  course  essential, 
and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  effort  which  was  made  last  year,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately did  not  materialize,  will  be  taken  up  once  more. 

The  comparison  of  trade  of  the  years  1913  and  1919  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  bears  out  the  contention  of  this  office  in  regard  to  representation.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  lines  imported  into  South  Africa,  under  this  heading,  from  the  United 
States  are  just  such  lines  as  are  successfully  made  and  marketed  in  Canada.  Repre- 
sentation on  the  spot  has  brought  rapidly  increasing  business  to  American  manufac- 
turers. This  statement  also  applies  to  the  United  Kingdom  shippers,  who  have 
hitherto  held  the  larger  portion  of  the  trade.  Germany's  pre-war  trade  was  more 
particularly  on  hosiery  than  underclothing.  The  exports  from  Japan  in  1918  were 
over  $1,000,000,  but  these  dropped  during  last  year  to  the  figure  given  in  the  above 
table.  Japan's  increase  of  trade  under  this  heading  is  really  more  on  certain  supplies 
for  native  trade,  although  they  have  shipped  fair  quantities  of  better  goods  in  women's 
hosiery  and  open-mesh  underwear,  also  in  men's  articles  of  wear,  including  in  the 
underwear  good  lines  of  Balbriggan  finish. 
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19T9. 
$1,993,6100 
90 
51,<50i0 
l,.&0i4,200 


l  >oeroaso  or 
Increase. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  .  .  . 
1'nitfil  Kingdom  .  . 

Germany  

Switzerland  

France  

Holland  

Belgium  

Japan  

Italy  

India  


$l.r>r'0,0  00 


60,000 
11, '000 
9,300 

4,rx0io 

9,200 
10,000 
2t.r).;0'00 
12,000 


110 

84,1225 
II61O 
42.,0>00 


5(,5  40' 
3,225 
l.'04'O 


+  $4.9i3;6'0.0 

+  8i5 

+  421.9010' 

+  4153,800 

—  i&0v0i00 

—  5,4  60 

—  6i,'07l5> 

—  3,4610' 

—  9,190 
+  74,225 

—  24,840 
+  3>0,0'0;0 


The  above  table  includes  all  other  lines  of  import  in  cotton  goods  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  contained  in  previous  tables  in  this  section  of  the  report  and  that 
[i  of  the  next  following  table  referring  to  duck  piece-goods.    The  value  of  the 
t.'tal  annual  import  in  this  classification  has  arisen  within  the  last  ten  years  from 
$1  250,000  to  nearly  £4.000,000,  although  the  figure  for  1919  fell  back  to  rather  less 

than  $2,000,  '.    Of  the  total  supply,  the  United  Kingdom  has  all  along  secured  the 

-  -  are.  Japan  recently  coming  into  second  place,  with  the  United  States  third. 
Germany  has  lost  her  former  trade,  averaging  $60,000  annually.  Switzerland,  France, 
i  i  I  and  Italy  do  not  display  any  regular  growth  in  trade,  but  vary  their  annual 
shipments,  the  year  1919  giving  each  a  smaller  figure  than  for  some  years  previously. 
India  came  into  the  market  in  1913  and  appears  to  have  a  steadily  increasing  portion 
of  the  trade. 


This  customs  entry  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  year  1919  and  from 
now  on  the  value  of  piece-goods  will  be  shown  as  a  separate  item  to  that  of  manufac- 
tures of  canvas  and  duck. 

The  total  importation  of  piece-goods  for  last  year  was  $891,450.  Canada's  share 
of  this  trade  was  in  ducks  to  a  value  of  $18,200  and  the  United  States  $102,300.  The 
United  Kingdom,  which  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  war  held  85  per  cent  of  this  trade, 
succeeded  in  shipping  to  a  value  of  $369,000  only  last  year,  while  Japan's  total  reached 
$366,900,  this  being  only  the  fourth  year  of  Japanese  trade  here,  which  commenced  in 
L916  '.  pment  value  of  $3,650.  India  secured  business  under  this  heading  during 

1919  to  a  value  of  $34,900. 

In  manufactures  of  canvas  and  duck  the  total  imports  last  year  were  $36,325,  the 
States  shipping  to  a  value  of  $4,150,  the  United  Kingdom  $32,060  and  Japan 

$790. 

I  oadian  cotton  ducks  are  in  very  special  demand  in  the  South  African  market 
both  for  wagon  covering  and  sailing  boat  purposes.  In  the  year  1917  the  South  African 
*  Stores  imported  from  Canada  to  a  value  of  $90,850.  This  was  principally 
for  military  purposes,  but  the  Railways  Department  use  a  considerable  quantity  of 
duck.  If  the  Canadian  mills  manufacturing  this  article  wish  to  secure  and  hold  the 
trade  in  South  Africa  which  is  apparent,  it  would  appear  that  some  other  system  than 
that  of  securing  trade  through  the  medium  of  American  indent  houses  should  be  put 
into  operation.  Direct  representation  in  South  Africa  would  bring  a  more  regular 
flow  of  orders  and  prevent  the  leakage  of  many  indents  made  for  Canadian  goods, 
which  often,  without  any  sound  reason  for  the  same,  are  placed  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries.  The  whole  proposition,  of  course,  depends  on  the  policy  of 
the  Canadian  mills  making  the  ducks. 
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Tents  and  Tarpaulins. 

Decrease  or 
1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States .  . 
United  Kingdom .  . 

Belgium  

Germany  

India  


$256,00'0  $180,600  — $75,400 

  1,410  -j-  1,410 

1,5>0i0  1,480  —  20 

229,000  176,950  —  52,050 

1,100    —  LlOO 

2'2;6'0i0    —  22,6i0'0 

  58  f  +  '585 


In  addition  to  the  above  figures  of  import  the  South  African  Government  Stores 
Department  purchase  to  an  average  annual  value  of  $85,000.  As  with  the  figures  of 
trade  for  1913  and  1919  in  all  other  years  the  large  proportion  of  the  importation  is 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulk  of  the  tarpaulins  received  is  used  for  railway 
purposes.  Canada  is  credited  with  a  small  shipment  in  1919,  the  first  for  some  years. 
Belgium  and  Germany,  who  formerly  held  a  small  portion  of  the  trade,  have  ceased  to 
send. 


THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  MAGDALEN  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  50 
miles  from  East  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  same  distance  from  Cape 
Breton. 

The  islands  form  an  arc  of  a  circle  open  to  the  southward,  and  are  connected  by 
sand  beaches,  which  form  interior  bays  or  lagoons  which  are  the  chief  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  islands  during  the  fishing  season.  The  islands  are 
surrounded  by  a  rectangular  plateau  approximately  70  miles  in  extreme  length  and 
35  miles  in  extreme  width,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  water  of  20  fathoms  (120  feet), 
and  this  district  forms  the  best  shoal-water  fishing  grounds  in  Eastern  Canada.  The 
population  of  the  islands,  according  to  the  last  municipal  census,  is  approximately  as 
follows : — 

Entry  Island   200  Grand   Entry   400 

Amherst    Island   1,900  Old  Harry   100 

Grindstone  Island   3,200  Grosse  Isle   300 

Alright  Island  (House  Wolf  Island.    50 

Harbour)   1,200  Bryon  Islana   20 

This  gives  a  population  of  over  100  per  square  mile,  as  the  total  area  of  the 
islands  is  between  60  and  70  square  miles  of  arable  land. 

The  fishing  equipment  owned  by  the  fishermen  on  the  islands  is  as  follows : — 

Number.  Value. 

»     Gasolene  fishing  boats   &50  $225,000 

Herring  traps   40  60,000 

seines   30  30,000 

nets   500  12,500 

Mackerel   nets   5,000  125,000 

Lobster  traps   10,00'0  200,000 

Cod  hooks   450,000  18,000 

The  fishing  industry  begins  during  the  month  of  March,  with  the  seal  fishery. 
The  average  number  of  seals  caught  per  year  is  about  6,00O,  and  there  is  a  ste&iu 
refining  plant  on  the  islands  capable  of  making  2,000  gallon®  of  oil  per  day. 

The  herring  industry  begins  about  the  1st  of  May  and  continues  until  the  middle 
of  June  each  year,  during  which  time  the  islands  are  surrounded  by  immense  schools 
of  herring.  Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  are  taken  away  each  year, 
and  this  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  sixty  years ;  no  diminution  of  their  numbers 
is  noticeable  to  date.  The  total  number  of  herring  sold,  each  year  is  about  175,000 
barrels.  These  fish  are  used  for  smoking  purposes,  and  for  canning,  barrelled  for 
export,  for  lobster  bait,  both  around  the  islands  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  in  Prince  Edward  Island;  for  mackerel  bait,  for  the  fall  mackerel  fishery  on  the 
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islands,  and  for  f refill  rod  bait.  The  banking  lleet  of  Lunenburg,  Gloucester,  and  New- 
foundland got  the  greater  portion  of  their  bait  during  the  spring  season  from  the 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Tin  industry  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  fishing  industries  of  the  island, 

r  rout  ot"  the  lobsters  canned  in  the  world  are  caught  and  canned  on  the 
M  •        I  :  ■  av<  rage  oatch  during  the  las1  five  years  has  'been  about  1 7,500 

rasrs  per  year,  which  means  that  at  least  1,000,000  lobsters  have  been  taken  each  year 
around  the  island,  and  instead  of  the  supply  diminishing,  the  season  of  1920  has  been 
lurii      reeent  years.    The  lobster  season  around  the  islands  begins  on  the 
lal       May  ami  continues  until  the  20th  of  July. 

1  I  e  spring  mackerel  lishery  begins  aboul  the  20th  of  May  and  lasts  for  about  three 
weeks,  during  which  tin:.  Pleasant  Bay  is  the  scene  of  the  netting  industry  for  this 
tish.  The  average  number  of  barrels  taken  at  this  time  is  about  7,500.  This  year 
about  11.000  barrel-  were  taken.  The  fall  mackerel  fishing  (hook  and  line)  begins 
at  tl  ■  Isi  of  August  and  continues  until  the  last  of  September.  A  fair  average 
for  the  last  live  years  would  be  about  6,500  barrels  for  each  fall  season. 

Cod  fishing  on  the  islands  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  herring  in  the  spring 
ai  d  c  •  tinu<  -  until  the  rough  weather  in  the  fall  compels  the  fishermen  to  stop  fishing. 
The  cod  tithing  this  year  has  been  a  partial  failure,  but  on  an  average  year  these 
-  ■  \>'i'i  about  2' U i( )< )  quintals,  besides  shipping  several  cargoes  of  salt  bulk  fish 
to  Gloucester. 

The  number  of  lobster  factories  on  the  islands  is  distributed  as  follows: — 

Eh  try    Island   ....  1  Shag  Island   1 

Amherst   Island   4  Old   Harry   3 

Grindstone    Island   6  Grosse   Isle   1 

\     ght   Island   2  Wolf  Island   1 

Grand  Entry   5  Bryon  Island   2 


iries  have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  25,000  cases  per  year,  and 
the  average  pack  per  factory  is  greater  than  in  any  other  district  in  Canada.  There 
are  seven  smoke  houses  with  the  capacity  of  60,000  boxes  in  all,  and  these  are  filled 
to  capacity  every  year.  There  is  one  kippered  herring  canning  plant  on  the  islands, 
duced  this  year  5,000  cases  canned  herring,  1,000  cases  canned  mackerel,  and 
1,000  cases  canned  finnan  haddie,  and  was  in  operation  about  two  months. 

The  Magdalen  islands  produce  practically  all  the  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips  and 
butter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  beef  and  pork  which  are  needed  by  the  7,000  people 
who  live  there. 

Fuel,  building  materials,  flour,  groceries,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  salt,  barrels, 
cans,  farming  implements,  rope  and  all  fishing  material  and  gear,  in  fact  everything 
used  on  the  islands,  except  the  articles  first  above-mentioned,  must  be  brought  from 
the  mainland.  All  the  fish  food  products  produced  on  the  islands,  amounting  in  value 
to  about  $2,000,000  per  year,  have  to  be  carried  to  the  mainland  in  order  to  reach  the 
consumers. 

The  small  fleet  of  schooners,  ten  in  number,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  about 
65  tons  each,  which  belong  to  the  islands,  have  all  they  can  do  to  carry  from  the 
islands  the  bulk  herring  and  cod  fish,  and  bring  back  the  fuel  and  building  materials 
needed;  in  fact,  during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  irregular  service  by  the  mail 
steamer,  these  schooners  have  been  obliged  to  carry  a  part  of  the  goods  which  the 
steamer  might  have  brought,  and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  fuel 
during  the  winter,  especially  in  1919-20,  as,  although  the  people  of  the  islands  char- 
tered what  outside  schooners  they  could  get,  very  few  are  willing  to  make  trips  to  the 
island  owing  to  the  shoal  water  and  the  absence  of  harbours  around  the  islands. 
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No.  S74 — November  1,  1920 


TRADE  OF  MONTSERRAT,  1918. 

Lr.wis  M.  H.  Mkykks. 
I. 

Harludos,  September  24,  IOlH).  Although  the  Island  of  Montserrat  is  the  least 
important  of  the  Leeward  Island  group,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant  from 
the  Standpoint  of  prosperity,  as  the  trade  returns  for  the  past  five  years  show  an 
all-round  increase  in  both  the  imports  and  exports, — with  the  exception  of  the  imports 
for  L915,  to  which  a  small  dlecrease  occurred,  and  the  exports  for  1917,  when  there 
drop  of  about  E7,000  as  compared  with  the  export  for  1916.  With  these 
exceptions,  there  ha-  boon  a  steady  advance  in  the  trade  of  the  island;  the  imports 
showing  an  ineiva-e  of  about  £10,000  each  year  up  to  1917,  and  in  1918 — the  year 
re  was  an  increase  of  about  £14,000  over  the  1917  figures.  In  regard 
to  the  exports,  the  increases  have  been  even  greater,  as  in  1916  there  was  an  increase 

of  E28,  \  er  the  1915  figures,  and  in  1918  the  increase  was  £23,000  as  against 

the  export  in  1917.  The  year  under  review  was  a  record  year  for  the  island,  as  the 
imports  stood  at  671,762  and  the  exports  £87,012,  being  the  highest  for  any  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  five  years: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1014                                                                   .  .  .  .          £37,9'03  £37,33-6 

1916  .'.            331,686  43,141 

1916                                                                                         47,1213  71,24*8 

1917                                                                                         57,632.  63,982i 

1918                                                                                      71,762  87,012 


COUNTRIES  WITH  WHICH  THE  TRADE  WAS  DONE  IN  1918. 

On  referring  to  the  table  given  hereunder,  showing  the  countries  with  which 
-  done  in  the  year  under  review,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  United 
•  ■  first  in  the  list,  and  the  United  States  second,  both  in  the  imports 
I  rade,  while  Canada  stands  third  in  the  total  trade  (exclusive  of  the  internal 
lie  Presidency).    The  Canadian  import  in  1917  amounted  to  £10,237,  and 
in  1918  the  figures  stood  at  £14,111,  or  an  increase  of  £3,874  over  those  of  1917. 

Table  showing  the  total  trade  for  the  year  under  review,  and  the  countries  with 
which  it  was  done: — 


1918. 

1918. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£  70,521 

£  87,546 

  15,952 

4,922 

20,874 

Canada                          .  . 

  14,111 

1,017 

15,128 

Others  

.  .     .  .  7,7518 

6,553 

14.311 

Internal  trade  

  16,916 

3,999 

20,915 

Totals  

.  .    .  .  £71,76'2 

£87,01,2 

£158,774 

The  Imports. 

The  principal  items  in  the  list  of  imports  for  1918  were:  apparel,  #1,245;  boots 

£  es,  £1,944;  cotton  piece-goods,  £12,969;  fish,  including  dried  and  pickled, 
£2,728;  flour,  £9,522;  hardware,  £2,448;  meat,  pickled  pork,  £1,329;  soap;  £1,298;  rum, 
£1,027;  shingles,  £997;  and  shooks,  £691. 

On  referring  to  the  statement  given  below  showing  the  principal  imports  for  the 
L917  ind  1918,  it  will  be  found  on  comparison  that  increases  took  place  in  the 
1918  import  of  apparel;  boots  and  shoes,  fish,  flour  (which  shows  an  increase  of 
£4,000) ;  in  haberdashery  (an  increase  of  about  £700)  ;  while  in  hardware  the  increase 
was  very  noticeable,  being  £1,641.  The  leather  import  was  nearly  doubled;  in 
pickled  meats  the  import  showed  an  increase  of  about  £300;  soaps,  £686;  feedstuffs, 
£470;  and  rum  about  £920. 

The  principal  decreases  in  the  1918  figures  were  in  beer  and  ale,  cheese,  cotton 
piece-goods,  leather,  a  noticeable  drop  in  manure  of  £732  (no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
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that  a  much  smaller  acreage  was  put  under  cane  cultivation  during  the  year  than  in 
1917);  metals,  saddlery  and  harness.  Decreases  also  took  place  in  pitch  pine,  white 
pine  and  spruce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  in 
1917  and  1918 :— 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  MONTSERRAT,  1917,  1918. 


.No. 
gal. 
,  .lb. 


lb. 


Articles. 

Apparel  

Bags  and  sacks.  .    .  . 

Beer  and  ale  

Biscuits,  bread,  etc.  . 

Boot  polishes  

Boots  and  shoes..  .. 
Brooms  and  brushes.  . 

Butter  

Candles  " 

Cattle  and  other  animal  food.  " 

Cement  brl. 

Cheese  lb. 

Chemicals  

Coffee  lb. 

Cordage  and  twine  cwt. 

Cotton,  piece-goods  yd. 

Fish — 

Dried  cwt. 

Pickled  brl. 

Canned  

Fruit,  dried  lb. 

Glassware  i  

Grain — 

Flour  bags. 

Corn  lb. 

Rice  " 

Oats  " 

Cornmeal  bags. 

Pulse  lb. 

Grease  " 

Haberdashery  

Hardware  

Hats  

Hemp  

Jewellery  

Lard  

Leather — 

Undressed  lb. 

Dressed  " 

Manufactures  

Machinery — 

Sugar  

Cotton  

Agricultural  

Other  

Manure  

Matches  gross  boxes. 

Meat — 

Pork,  pickled  brl. 

Ham  and  bacon  lb. 

Medicines   and  drugs  

Metal,  iron  and  steel  

Oils- 
Petroleum   gal. 

Fuel  " 

Other  " 

Oleomargarine  lb. 

Paints   and   varnishes..    ..  " 

Paper  

Saddlery  and  harness  

Soap — 

Fancy  lb. 

Common  " 

Spirits — 

Whisky  gal. 

Rum  *' 


669 
7i50 


1917. 
Quantity.  Value. 

  £  696 

516 
108 
182 
35 
1,758 
58 
370 
23 
1.02' 
74 
244 
723 
36 
511 
13,009 


1918. 

Quantity.  Value. 


2,473 
521 
14,90'0' 
62 
3.907 

1,346 
64 

547,396 

1,241 
153 

"658 


915 
607 


43'5 


115 

2,192 


5,044 
284 
1,110 
6,630' 
4,979 


800 
32,410 


4<S2 
433 


2,320 
278 
117 
23 


2,38  6  5v5  IS 

18,128  '  '  20'9 


50 
1,659 
8>07 
389 
238 

92 
208 

97 

12i0 
45 

652 
313 
208 

63 
832 

61 

960 
140 

57'0' 
.  639 

312 
29 
336 
237 
135 
286 
225 


22 
579 


414 
105 


772 

5-6 
2,735 
998 


2,312 
375 
74,5315 
37 
2,970 

1,243 
105 
254,77^8 


845 
163 


2,307 


3,188 

1,307 
32,622 

2,464 
299 
500 

1,491 


568 
68 


1,657 

112 

870 


4,304 
512 
808 
5,500 
8,868 


650 
45,625 

4^0 
3,734 


£  1 


245 
734 
76 
69 
77 
1,944 
7 

318 
30 

572 
62 

185 

299 
41 

747 
12,969 

2,281 
447 
66 
68 
164 

9,522 
15 
656 
28 
806 
10 
42 
2,126 
2,448 
793 
280 
169 
337 

68 
10 
70 

83 
163 
61 
22 
10'0 
434 

1,329 
79 
953- 
331 

440 
54 
255 
316 
107 
207 
17S 

33 
1.265 

510 
1,027 


1.\U 
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QKJANTm  LND  VALUE  OF  tiik  principal  imports  into  montskrrat,  1917,  1918. — Con. 


191' 

\       la  Quantity. 

Stationery    

Sugar — 

Kenned  lb.  11,718 

1'nrefined  "   

Tea  "  654 

Tobacco— 

rmnanufactured  "  4,677 

Cigarettes  "  6'55 

Wood — 

PltOh  Pino  ft.  27,736 

White  pine  and  spruce.  ..  "  us, 735 

Shingles — 

Cedar  and  pine  No.  192,50'0 

Wallaba  "  126,000 

Shooks  bunds.  947 

Wool,  manufactures    


Value. 

2-55 

227 

'  55 

213 
133 

493 


1'04 
378 
1,733 
115 


191(8 
Quantity. 


36,487 
5,376 
1,803 

8,644 
882 

25,000 
33,000 

48,00'0 
277;000 
386 


Value. 
219 

531 
66 
243 

365 
277 

436 
566 

71 
926 
691 
321 


<  \  \  UMAX  IMPORT. 

The  table  given  below  show*  the  principal  articles  in  which  Canada  shared  in 
rh.>  import  in  19ls,  giving  the  total  and  Canadian  quantities  and  values  thereof. 

From  a  perusal  of  this  table  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Canada  shared  in  nearly- 
all  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  island  in  the  year  under  review,  and 
was  responsible  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  import  in  some  of  the  items.  The 
following  Btatement  should  interest  Canadian  exporters:  boots  and  shoes  while  the 
total  import  in  this  item  was  £1,944,  and  Canada  only  £55,  it  points  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  mad.'  a  start  in  this  direction,  and  in  1917  the  import  was  £95.  Cordage 
and  twine:  the  total  import  was  £747,  and  of  this  Canada  sent  more  than  half,  viz: 
£432.  In  regard  to  dried  fish,  the  figures  are  very  favourable,  showing  that  out  of  a 
total  import  of  £2,281,  Canada  supplied  £2,002.  In  pickled  fish  a  higher  percentage 
was  even  obtained,  the  total  import  being  £447  and  the  Canadian  £441.  In  regard  to 
flour,  out  of  a  total  quantity  of  3,188  bags,  Canada  contributed  2,975  bags,  or  nearly 
the  whole  import.  The  next  item  of  interest  is  the  import  of  white  pine  and  spruce 
lumber:  out  of  a  total  of  33,000  super  feet,  Canada's  share  was  30,000  or  practically 
the  whole  of  import.  In  shingles  the  figures  are  also  very  encouraging,  as  out  of  a  total 
import  of  48,000  cedar  and  pine  shingles,  Canada  contributed  38,000,  or  nearly  three- 
fourths.  Under  the  head  of  metals,  the  total  import  of  brass,  amounting  to  £32, 
was  done  by  Canada,  although  she  did  not  share  in  the  other  items  under  this  head, 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Small  items  of  interest  in  which  Canada  shared  the  trade,  and  in  which  there 
is  room  for  an  increase  are:  hardware,  medicines  and  drugs,  paper,  refined  sugar, 
tobacco  and  cornmeal. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  MOXTSERRAT  FROM  CANADA  IN  1918   (TOTAL  AND 

CANADIAN  IMPORT). 


Articles. 

Cheese  lb 

Cordage  and  twine  cwt. 

Fish,  dried  cwt. 

pickled  brls. 

Flour  bags 

Cornmeal  

Pulse  lb. 

Hardware  

Metal,  brass  

Paints    and    varnishes  lb. 

Paper  

Sugar,  refined  lb. 

Tobacco  lb. 

Lumber — 

White  pine  and  spruce  ft. 

Shingles  No. 

Boots  and  shoes  


Total  Import. 
Quantity.  Valu< 


Canadian  Import. 
Quantity.  Value. 


2,970 
105 
845 
163 

3,188 

500 

3,863 

36,487 
8,644 

33,000 
48,000 


£747 

2,281 
447 

9,522 
806 
10 

2,448 
32 
107 
207 
531 
365 


71 
1,944 


2,113 
68 
729 
159 

2,975 

"l74 


1,020 

4,811 
1,280 

30,000 
38,000 


£432 
2,002 
441 
8,863 
39 
4 
69 
32 
29 
37 
84 
49 

496 
40 
55 
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"  TURNOVER  TAX/"  AND  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  GOODS  IN  PRANCE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

In  the  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  for  July  15  [see  also  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  863,  page  464]  particulars  were  given  of  the  provisions  of  the  "  turnover "  tax 
(established  by  the  French  law  of  June  25,  1920)  in  so  far  as  concerned  goods  imported 
into  or  exported  from  France.  The  provisions  on  the  subject  laid  down  by  the  law 
of  June  25  have  now  been  amended  by  Article  12  of  the  French  finance  law  of  July 
31,  1920,  which  provides  that: — 

The  tax  on  imports  shall  be  increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  "  turn- 
over "  tax,  when  the  French  or  foreign  seller  has  no  place  of  business  or  branch 
office  in  France,  and  consequently  escapes  the  "  turnover  "  tax. 

This  increase  shall  not,  however,  apply  when  the  seller  is  established  in 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods  imported. 

Following  on  this,  a  ministerial  decree  (dated  August  28)  was  published  in  the 
Journal  Official  for  August  29  prescribing  regulations  for  the  levying  of  the  "  turn- 
over "  tax  on  imports.  The  decree  abrogates  that  of  July  1,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  notice  referred  to  above.  In  general,  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  that  notice  are  still  applicable,  subject  to  various  additions  and 
modifications,  the  chief  of  which  are  given  below : — 

The  taxes  of  25  per  cent,  15  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  and  1  1-10  per  cent  are 
increased  by  1  1-10  per  cent  (i.e.,  are  raised  respectively  to  26  1-10  per  cent,  16  1-10 
per  cent,  11  1-10  per  cent,  and  2  2-10  per  cent)  for  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
rhe  seller  of  which  is  established  in  a  country  other  than  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  merchandise,  when  such  seller  has  no  place  of  business  or  branch  office  in  France, 
and,  consequently,  does  not  pay  the  "  turnover  "  tax  on  the  sale  which  he  has  effected. 

Except  in  cases  where  it  is  clear  from  the  documents  produced  by  the  importer 
that  the  operation  is  not  liable  to  the  supplementary  tax  of  1  1-10  per  cent,  exemp- 
tion from  this  increase  can  only  be  accorded  on  the  following  conditions : — 

The  importer  must  present,  either  in  original  or  in  a  copy  certified  by  the 
French  consular  authority  or  local  authority,  the  invoice  containing  the  name, 
address,  and  trade  of  the  seller,  and  the  place  where  the  sale  has  been  invoiced ; 
if  the  invoice  cannot  be  produced,  the  importer  must  present  a  certificate 
from  the  French  consular  authority  or  from  the  local  authority  declaring,  on 
the  basis  of  books  or  other  proofs  produced,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the 
goods,  and  the  name,  address,  and  trade  of  the  person  who  has  effected  the 
sale. 

These  documents  must  prove  that  the  seller  is  established  in  the  country 
of  the  origin  of  the  goods,  and  that  the  sale  has  been  effectively  concluded  in 
that  country. 

If  the  importer  demands  to  be  exempted  from  the  supplementary  1  1-10 
per  cent  on  the  ground  that  tho  seller  has  a  place  of  business  or  branch  office 
in  France,  exemption  will  only  be  accorded  after  a  written  declaration  has 
been  made  attesting  that  the  sale  in  question  will  be  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  said  place  of  business  or  branch. 

The  present  decree  lays  down  the  following  classes  of  operation  are  exempt  from 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  laws  of  June  25  and  July  31,  viz: — 

(1)  Goods  declared  for  warehousing,  ordinary  "  temporary  importation.''  transit, 
transhipment,  or  bonding. 


!  .^>6 
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(2)  Personal  belonging,  furniture,  tools,  instruments,  and  materials  which  are 
being  used  ami  which  are  exempl  Prom  customs  duties  and  internal  taxes. 
Cioods  and  packages  returned  to  France. 

>l'  (io.nls  exempt    from  customs  duty,  entrepot  surtax,  surtax  of  origin  and 
internal  tax,  and  not  prohibited,  in  respect  of  which  the  importers  furnish 
a  bond  to  pay  the  tax  leviable,  increased  by  interest,  on  quantities  which 
are  HOI  reshipped  abroad  within  one  year. 
Trod  nets  of  French  sea  fisheries. 

Importation  on  bread  and  pharmaceutical  specialties  (which  pay  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent  under  a  law  of  December  30,  1916). 

I  exemption  provided  above  for  ordinary  "temporary  importation"  trade 
does  not  apply  to  the  special  ''  temporary  importation  "  trade  (suspension  of  import 
prohibitions  and  "coefficients  of  increase"). 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

|  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  following  customs  by-laws  have  been  received  adding  to  the  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  at  the  rates  of  duty- 
leviable  on  recognized  "minor  articles"  and  "tools  of  trade": — 

Minor  Articles  for  Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Goods  within  the  Commonwealth. 

By-Laws  Nos.  477  and  478. 

The  following  items  are  added: — 
Galvanizing — 

Chloride  of  ammonia. 
Helmets — 

Pith  bodies  for. 

Trad*    for  Artisans  and  Mechanics,  and  Tools  in  General  Use.  By-Law 

*No.  476. 

Pi  -••  ru  moulds  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  toys,  when  not  made  wholly 

of  wood  and  not  being  machines. 

Minor  Articles  for  Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Goods  within  the  Commonwealth. 

By-Laws  Nos.  481,  492,  494- 

The  following  items  are  added: — 
Boots,  shoes  and  slippers — 

Millboard  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shanks,  toe  puffs,  stiffenings,  and 
similar  articles. 
Pneumatic  rubber  tyres — 
Braided  wire. 

Provided  security  be  given  by  the  owner  that  these  articles  will  be  used  only  for 
the  above  purposes,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector  within  six  months  after  delivery  by  the  customs. 
Apparel — 

Suspender  fittings. 
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Machine  Tools  and  Parts.    By-Laws  Nos.  Jf93,  ^95. 

The  following  items  are  added: — 
Metal  working — 

Hydraulic  extrusion  press. 
Pneumatic  rivet  cutters. 
[Note. — But  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if 
any,  when  not  integral  parts  of  the  above  machines.] 

The  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  recognized  "  minor  articles  "  and  "  machine  tools  " 
are : — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  Free. 

Under  the  General  Tariff.  .10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  cable  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  from  the  Governor  of  British  Honduras: — 

"  British  Honduras  customs  tariff  has  been  altered  October  12,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  British  Empire,  in  accordance  with  terms  of  agreement." 


PROPOSED  TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Buenos  Aires  reports,  by  telegraph,  that  a 
Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Argentine  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  providing  for  the  suspension,  for  one  year,  of  the  export  duty  on  wool 
(washed  and  unwashed),  ox  hides,  horse  hides,  and  sheep  skins,  and  for  the  exemption 
of  the  following  goods  from  import  customs  duty :  Coarse  woollen  cloth  for  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  clothing,  and  industrial  products  directly  intended  for  the  local 
manufacture  of  thick  cloth  for  clothing. 


WEDDEL'S  DAIRY  PRODUCE  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  twenty-sixth  annual  review  of  the  imported  dairy 
produce  trade  of  the  well-known  firm  of  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  It  covers 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1920:— 

GENERAL  RETROSPECT. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  country  has  been  gradually  gaining  release 
from  war  conditions,  but  the  process  has  been  attended  with  unexpected  difficulty 
and  anxiety. 

Many  of  the  essential  foodstuffs  imported  into  this  country  are  now  practically 
free  from  Government  control.  In  the  dairy  produce  trade,  cheese  is  available  for 
importation  and  distribution  through  pre-war  channels,  but  is  still  partially  under 
maximum  price  limitations.  Home-made  butter  has  been  accorded  a  free  market, 
but  imported  butter  is  still  rigidly  controlled  in  every  direction. 

Wide  fluctuations  in  prices  have  to  be  recorded.  In  pre-war  days,  market  move- 
ments were  as  a  rule  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a  few  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight, but,  during  the  war  and  since,  prices  have  fluctuated  to  a  much  more 
pronounced  extent. 

The  last  twelve  months  have  brought  no  relief  from  the  acute  shortage  in  butter 
supplies;  and  the  immediate  outlook,  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  is  as  bad  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1914. 
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1  . .:;!>'  "ration-"  and  imlilYerent  quality  have  driven  people  to  accept 

lubetitutes;  and  the  demand  for  high-class  margarine  has  now  become  a  permanent 

feature  of  the  provision  trade. 

The  weekly  "ration"  of  imported  butter  for  the  coining  winter  is  expected  to  be 
I  ounee  ju-r  per>on.  and  the  otheial  priee  about  lis.  per  pound  or  even  more.  To 
many  people  it  has  become  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  or  not  they  receive  that 
-  ■.»pie  "ration."  They  are  compelled  to  use  margarine  to  supply  the  greater 
part  of  their  requirements,  and  find  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  trouble  about 
obtaining  dear,  and  often  indifferent,  butter  for  the  balance. 

Margarine  now  represents  To  per  cent  of  the  country's  consumption  of  edible  fats, 
and  might  well  be  recognized  as  the  public's  main  source  of  supply.  It  is  obtainable 
in  Bufficienl  quantities,  of  satisfactory  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


SHOWING   COMBINED  si  PPLIES  OF  BUTTER  AND  MARGARINE. 


1914-15.  1919-20. 

Butter —  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Home  supply  (estimated)   ..        ©OyOO'O  &0,(0i0'0 

Imported   190,00i0'  ;8'0,0<00 

  2'4O,0'00    130,000 

Margarine — 

Home  supply  (estimated)    ..       H'5,'0'00  3 2»0i, 00<0 

Imported   S2/00»0  40,000 

  13  7,0  GO    360/000 


437^000  4'9'0,'0'0'0' 


Th<  above  table  not  only  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
•  ■  rely  upon  margarine  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  butter,  as  compared 
with  the  position  of  1914-15,  but  also  shows  very  clearly  that  the  people  are  actually 
consuming  more  of  these  two  commodities  than  under  pre-war  conditions. 

The  consumptive  demand  for  cheese  during  the  whole  year  was  excellent.  From 
all  quarters  there  were  reports  of  a  phenomenal  counter  trade  pointing  to  an  increase 
in  popularity  for  this  wholesome  article  of  food.  At  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  pound, 
cheese  is  relatively  one  o,f  the  cheapest  articles  of  essential  food  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Another  thing  which  has  strengthened  the  demand  for  cheese  in  this  country  is 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  great  bulk  of  Government  imports.  New  Zealand  cheese 
especially  has,  as  a  rule,  reached  the  consumer  in  prime  condition.  Government 
me  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  butter  trade  of  this  country,  but  it  is 
gome  consolation  to  know  that  the  cheese  trade  is  likely  to  be  handed  back  to  the 
private  trader  in  relatively  better  shape  than  formerly.  The  consumptive  demand  has 
enormously  increased;  home  production  and  imports  look  like  establishing  new 
records;  cheese  has  become  a  more  popular  article  of  everyday  household  use;  and, 
ae  a  rule,  all  branches  of  the  trade  appear  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce  at  a 
reasonable  profit. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  colonial  dairy  produce  trade  has  been  the 
entry  of  the  British  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  into  the  open  markets  of  New 
Zealand,  in  search  of  consignments  of  cheese  and  butter.  Any  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  England  is  well  aware  that  its  avowed  object  is  to 
secure  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  the  consumer;  and  by  co-operative 
trading,  it  seeks  to  eliminate  that  competition  among  buyers  which  tends  to  raise 
prices.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  generally  assumed  that  co-operation,  as  understood 
and  practised  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  Zealand,  besides  aiding  production,  aims 
at  fostering  competition  among  buyers,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  possible  market 
price  for  their  produce.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  policies  are  the  antithesis  of  one 
another,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  combined. 
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BUTTER  IMPORTS  AND  PRICES. 

Imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  sources  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1920,  totalled  80,748  tons,  against  an  average  importation  of 
210,000  tons  before  the  war.  Attracted  by  the  higher  prices  obtainable  through 
decontrol  of  English  butter  the  home  supply  was  probably  larger  than  usual.  Exact 
figures  are  not  available,  but  in  any  case,  the  production  of  English  butter  has  no 
great  effect  on  the  general  situation.  Restrictions  on  the  export  of  Irish  butter  were 
removed  on  April  1 ;  and  during  April,  May  and  June,  traders  tasted  the  delights 
of  handling  "  free  butter "  once  more.  After  years  of  "  Government  butter "  the 
sweet,  fresh-flavoured  Irish  butter  was  much  appreciated.  The  supply  from  Ireland, 
however,  was  somewhat  restricted,  as  just  when  Irish  creameries  were  in  a  position 
to  send  along  the  flush  of  their  production,  Sinn  Fein  and  labour  troubles  in  that 
"  distressful  country  "  were  at  their  height.  This  Irish  butter  realized  from  280s.  to 
320s.  per  hundredweight. 

Apart  from  Irish  and  English  butter,  all  available  supplies* were  for  account  of 
the  Ministry  of  Food,  which  continued  to  distribute  its  purchases  through  the  usual 
trade  channels  pro  rata  to  the  traders'  registrations  in  1916. 

Throughout  the  year,  Government  butter  was  rationed  out  to  the  public  in  fixed 
quantities  at  fixed  prices.  As  from  May  30,  the  rationing  of  butter  ceased,  and 
ration  tickets  were  no  longer  necessary.  Maximum  prices,  however,  remained  in 
force,  and  retailers  continued  to  draw  their  supplies  of  Government  butter  through 
the  same  channels  and  on  the  same  basis  of  distribution  as  formerly. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  remains  the  sole  importer  of  butter,  and  that  "  control  " 
is  likely  to  be  maintained  until  next  spring,  at  least. 

From  July,  1919,  to  January  26,  1920,  the  wholesale  price  of  Government  butter 
was  2s.  3d.  per  pound,  and  the  retail  price  2s.  6d.  per  pound.  Until  February  23  it 
was  2s.  5d.  wholesale  and  2s.  8d.  retail.  From  February  until  the  end  of  June  the 
price  was  2s.  8$d.  per  pound  wholesale  and  3s.  retail.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
competition  of  Irish  butter  compelled  the  ministry  to  reduce  its  prices  to  2s.  4£d. 
wholesale  and  2s.  8d.  retail. 

The  "  ration "  of  butter  distributed  by  the  Food  Ministry  varied  according  to 
supplies,  fluctuating  between  1  ounce  and  2  ounces  per  person  per  wee*.  During 
July,  1919,  it  was  on  a  basis  of  2  ounces;  in  August  and  September,  1£  ounces.  For 
a  week  or  two  in  October  and  November  it  was  1  ounce,  then  for  a  few  weeks  1£ 
ounces,  until  on  December  15  it  was  back  to  1  ounce.  From  April  19  the  quantity 
was  raised  to  1£  ounces,  and  this  distribution  continued  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  1918  the  Government  bought  the  whole  exportable  surplus  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  for  the  seasons  1918-19  and  1919-20,  consequently  all  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  butter  landed  during  the  past  twelve  months  was  part  of  that  contract, 
which  must  have  been  one  of  its  most  profitable  purchases,  as  only  181s.  per  hundred- 
weight f.o.b.  was  paid  for  New  Zealand  and  175s.  per  hundredweight  f.o.b.  for 
Australian.   Both  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  felt  very  sore  about  this  deal. 

Importations  from  New  Zealand  last  year  amounted  to  only  12,586  tons,  as 
compared  with  18,179  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  and  16,609  tons  in  1913-14.  From 
Australia  15,754  tons  were  received,  against  16,342  tons  in  1918-19,  and  20,076  in 
1913-14. 

During  the  year,  34,591  tons  were  imported  from  Denmark.  This  butter  was  pur- 
chased direct  under  contracts  made  quarterly  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  with  the  Danish 
Butter  Export  Committee.  Jt  is  reported  that  kr.6.40  per ,  kilogramme  c.i.f.  was  paid 
for  winter  butter  in  1919,  and  kr.5.50  per  kilogramme  for  summer  butter.  'The  1920 
prices  were  arranged  in  English  currency,  270s.  c.i.f.  being  paid  for  spring  production, 
and  245s.  c.i.f.  for  June  butter. 

During  the  year,  2,289  tons  of  Dutch  butter  were  imported  from  Holland  at  a  cost 
of  about  280S.  c.i.f. 
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1  -  in  the  United  States,  4,(555  ions  were  received.  In  this  case  the  Ministry  acted 
through  their  buying  agents,  who  purchased  available  butter  under  a  limit  fixed  by  the 
Ministry,  which  ifi  reported  to  have  been  aboul  53  cents  per  pound,  or,  at  an  exchange 
•  ;  illara  ■"•.s>,,.  equal  to  307b.  per  hundredweight  f.o.b.  Canada  sent  2,424  tons,  mostly 
t  ought  at  M  (H  ni-.  which,  at  say  I  dollars  to  the  £,  represents  about  300s.  per  hundred- 
weight f.o.b. 

The  Mmi-try  of  Food  acted  in  the  Argent  ine  through  a  butter  buying  commis- 
si, who  made  various  contracts  for  the  bulk  of  the  exportable  surplus.  The  price  paid 
to  the  Argentine  was  equivalent  to  about  181s.  per  hundredweight  c.i.f.,  and  5,369  tons 
arrr  d  from  this  quarter  during  1010-20. 

The  absence  of  Siberian  butter  continues  to  cause  a  big  reduction  in  the  total 
•rts.  This  market  used  to  absorb  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  butter  from 
Ru     t  (  v.  ry  y<  ar,  but  during  the  pa9l  year  only  one  small  lot  of  812  tons  came  to  hand. 

The  quality  of  much  of  the  Government  butter  has  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
:  ■' >  Pani-h  and  Dutch.  The  quality  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter  was 
maintained,  especially  Australian,  which  has  been  noticeably  improving  since 
Commonwealth  grading  was  substituted  for  State  grading.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

1  1  -  have  n.»i  maintained  their  usual  high  standard  of  quality.  It  is  possibly  due 
t<>  >.»  much  of  their  tinest  butter  having  been  selected  to  fill  their  United  States  orders. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  El,"  HOT  KAN  BUTTER  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

ginning  of  L920  many  shipments  of  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Argentine 
butter  have  been  diverted  to  the  United  States.    The  figures  of  this  new  trade  are  as 

follows : — 

Imports  of  butter  into  United  States  for  6  months  ending  30th  June,  1920: — 

Danish   3,105  tons 

Dutch   800  " 

Argentine  ' .  .       500  " 


4,405  " 

□  there  were  due  to  arrive  in  July  no  fewer  than  61,000  casks  of  Danish  and 
.  ind  3,654  boxes  of  Argentine,  a  further  total  of  3,141  tons.  Included  in 
5<     -  ires  is  the  largest  -ingle  shipment  of  butter  ever  made  to  the  States,  consisting 
of  44,000  hundredweight  of  Danish  per  Mahia  (s.s.). 

T:;  the  ordinary  course  of  business  every  ounce  of  this  butter  would  have  come  to 
rkets  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  sold  to  America  not  at  extravagant  prices, 
but  at  prices  which  would  have  been  gladly  paid  by  the  British  public.  For  instance, 
the  Mahia  shipment  referred  to,  was  sold  at  the  equivalent  of  about  2s.  Sd.  per  pound 
c.i.f.  N  :  York;  and  the  general  range  of  prices  was  between  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  Under 
normal  conditions  all  this  butter  would  have  been  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom  by 
private  traders;  but  the  Government's  regulations,  by  forbidding  all  private  imports, 
aggravated  the  shortage  and  restricted  competitive  selling,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of 
the  best  cures  for  high  prices. 


CHEESE  IMPORTS  AND  PRICES. 

The  detailed  imports  of  cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1020,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Review,  but  special  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  largely  increased  quantity  received  from  New  Zealand.  The  total  imports 
from  that  quarter  amounted  to  72,851  tons,  which  constitute  a  record.  Before  the  war 
the  imports  from  Xew  Zealand  did  not  exceed  30,000  tons  annually. 
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Government  Cheese. 

Despite  changes  in  the  policy  regarding  "  free "  cheese,  the  Ministry  of  Food 
continued  throughout  the  whole  year  to  distribute  the  stocks  of  Government  cheese 
by  monthly  allotments  to  the  trade,  on  the  basis  of  the  scheme  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1917.  This  Government  cheese  consisted  mainly  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian, 
but  was  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  purchase  of  Canadian,  South  African,  Dutch, 
and  English. 

The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  cheese  formed  part  of  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
exportable  surplus  of  these  countries  for  the  years  1918-19  and  1919-20  made  by 
the  Food  Ministry  in  1918  at  10|d.  per  pound  for  New  Zealand  and  10;ld.  per  pound 
for  Australian,  f.o.b.  The  balance  of  the  1919  make  of  Canadian  cheese  was  purchased 
by  the  Ministry,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  price  paid  was  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  per  pound, 
delivered  Montreal. 

Government  cheese  has  never  been  rationed  to  the  public  in  the  same  way  as 
butter,  but  has  been  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  trade,  the  quantities  being  based  upon 
the  individual  grocers'  requirements  in  1916.  The  monthly  allotment  varied  according 
to  the  available  supplies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry,  but  was  never  below  50  per 
cent  of  the  requirements,  except  for  the  month  of  August,  1919,  when  it  was  33J  per 
cent.  The  October  distribution  was  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  of  1916  requirements, 
but  during  the  other  months  of  the  year  under  review  it  was  from  50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent. 

From  July  to  the  end  of  November,  1919,  the  controlled  retail  price  of  Govern- 
ment cheese  was  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  From  December  until  the  end  of  June,  1920,  it 
was  Is.  Sd.  per  pound. 

Free  Cheese. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  May,  1919,  Canadian,  American,  and  Dutch  cheese 
were  released  from  control  provided  a  maximum  retail  selling  price  of  Is.  6d.  per 
pound  was  maintained.  The  demand  for  this  "  free  "  cheese  was  so  great  that  the  price 
of  Canadian  was  soon  rushed  up  to  160s.  to  164s.  per  hundredweight,  with  the  result 
that  it  became  impossible  for  the  average  retailer  to  handle  it  so  as  to  make  any  profit 
at  the  maximum  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Rather  than  increase  that  price  the  Food  Ministry  decided  to  reimpose  control. 
On  August  2,  1919,  after  three  months  of  "  free "  cheese,  the  Food  Controller 
announced  that  all  cheese  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  after  1st  August  would  be 
requisitioned  on  arrival  by  the  Ministry  at  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  landed  terms.  The  effect 
of  this  order  was  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  private  trading  in  imported  cheese,  as  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  purchase  on  a  hasis  of  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  Throughout  the 
winter  there  were  constant  rumours  that  control  was  definitely  coming  off,  but  the 
spring  of  1920  was  well  advanced  before  any  change  took  place. 

At  the  end  of  April  the  welcome  announcement  was  made  that  the  Government 
had  decided  not  to  make  further  purchases  of  cheese,  and  that  for  the  future  private 
traders  were  free  to  purchase  and  import  cheese  from  any  source  except  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Ministry  of  Food  having  already  secured  the  exportable  surplus  in 
these  countries  for  the  1919-20  season  of  production.  The  maximum  retail  price  of 
Is.  8d.  per  pound  remained  in  force  until  24th  May,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  Cana- 
dian, American  and  Dutch  cheese  became  thenceforth  once  more  entirely  free  from 
Government  control  and  restriction  of  every  kind.  In  consequence  of  the  Government 
continuing  to  market  their  Cheddar  cheese  freely  at  Is.  8d.  per  pound,  free  cheese  has 
been  sold  at  or  under  that  figure. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  1920,  Holland  shipped  large  quantities  of  Edam  and 
Gouda  cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  arriving  at  a  time  when  choose  was 
short  and  in  good  demand,  found  a  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
pound  for  20/30  per  cent  cheese,  and  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  per  pound  for  full  cream.  Later 
in  the  year  those  supplies  were  directed  to  Continental  markets,  where  higher  prices 
were  obtainable. 


1 
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PK1KP  MILK. 

The  possibilities  of  tlio  milk  powder  industry  continue  to  attract  attention.  Con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  received  from  Holland,  America,  and  New  Zealand; 
and.  in  addition,  there  is  a  steady  home  production. 

re  afoot  in  various  dairy  produce  countries  for  increasing  the  production 
of  milk  powder;  hut,  before  fchia  markel  can  absorb  any  greatly  augmented  supplies, 
new  and  h  creased  uses  for  dried  milk  will  have  to  be  found;  and  our  opinion  is  that 
manufacture  ra  should  go  -lowly.  Any  sudden  big  increase  in  our  imports  of  dried  milk 
might  have  the  etTeet  of  bringing  prices  down  to  an  unproductive  figure.  Much  of  the 
miik  powder  is  not  soluble,  which  tends  to  restrict  the  sale;  but,  so  soon  as 
solubility  can  be  guaranteed,  this  article  would  undoubtedly  find  larger  outlets. 


M  \K(.  \UI\K. 


In  I'M  1  the  British  margarine  makers  were  turning  out  1,500  tons  per  week,  while 
cipally  from  Holland,  amounted  to  1,000  to  2,000  tons  per  week,  or 
r  annum.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  imports  fell  off  appreciably, 
Imosi  entirely  in  1913.  By  1917,  the  British  manufacturers  were  able  to 
supply  the  entire  margarine  requirements  of  the  country — 5,000  tons  weekly.  The 
c  insumption  has  novt  increased  to  about  7,000  tons  per  week,  of  which  nearly  6,000 
tons  are  British-made  and  only  750/1,000  tons  imported. 

X  ^withstanding  this  enormously  increased  demand  for  margarine,  brought  about 
-    of  butter,  prices  for  margarine  have  not  advanced  to  the  same  extent 
itter.  Before  the  war  margarine  was  selling  at  6d.  to  Is.  per  pound  retail, 
according  to  quality,  while  prices  now  range  between  Is.  and  2s.  per  pound. 


T  \ble  I.    Imports  of  Butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Ten  Years  ended  30th  June,  1920. 


British. 


Aus- 
tralia 


Tons 
44,395 
33,677 
26,414 
26,076 
21,848 

6,363 
28.012 
27.007 

5.342 
15,7.34 


Can- 
ada 


Tons 
776 
2,997 

'41 
443 
1,188 
5,360 
1,266 
3,415 
2,424 


New 
Zea- 
land 


Tons 
15,852 
16,183 
13,416 
16,609 
17,920 
18,371 
16,639 
17,841 
18,179 
12,686 


South 
Africa 


Tons 


1,836 
766 
845 


Total 
Brit- 
ish 


Tons 
61,023 
52,857 
39,830 
42,726 
40,211 
25,922 
51,847 
46,940 
38,781 
30,701 


Foreign. 


Argen 
tina 


Tons 
932 
2,603 
4,400 
2,358 
4,314 
5,791 
5,041 
13,199 
16,646 
5,369 


Den- 
mark 


Tons 

vs,379 
SO, 398 
V>,5t« 
88,935 
n^,25S 
54,602 
50,445 
9,237 
2,856 
34,591 


France 


Tons 
14,665 

8,333 
13,167 
11,328 
17,651 
12,748 

4,565 

1,448 
47 
201 


Hol- 
land 


Tons 
6,272 
5,337 
6,584 
7,572 
7,452 
640 
4,411 
1,557 
82 
2,289 


Nor- 
way 


Tons 
1,295 
1,615 
1,211 
778 
2,580 
1,087 


414 


Rus- 
sia 


Tons 
30,201 
30,757 
35,194 
41,056 
26,537 
41,723 


812 


~     ,  'Other 
Swed"  Coun- 
tries 


Tons 
18,671 
17,123 
16,000 
17,996 
7,993 
2,898 
2 


Tons 
1,352 
1,172 
378 
665 
1,394 
2,880 
7,374 
6,543 
12,343 


Total 
Foreign 

Tons 
161,767 
147,338 
159,480 
170,708 
150,179 
122,429 
71,844 
31,984 
31,974 
49,' 


Table  EL  Average  Wholesale  London  Top  Prices  of  Salt  Butter,  per  Cwt. 


For  the  Year 


These  are  Quotations  for  Choicest  Quality. 


ending  30th  June 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Danish.  Sweden 

116  3 

122  2 

116  8 

132  2 

127  3 

125  2 

143  8 

173  2 

207  8 

French  

111  6 

117  10 

119  0 

138  4 

125  6 

125  2 

133  3 

153  4 

No  sale 

New  Zealand 

111  9 

115  5 

109  1 

125  8 

117  4 

116  3 

136  5 

161  3 

200  4 

^52  0 

J248  5 

271  11 

Australian. . .  . 

106  9 

111  9 

105  6 

121  9 

112  1 

111  9 

131  0 

153  3 

197  10 

Russian  

106  7 

109  4 

103  6 

119  10 

109  1 

107  0 

126  2 

133  1 
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Table  III.  Imports  of  Cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Ten  Years  ended  30th  Jttne,  1920. 


British  Dominions. 


30th  June. 

Aus- 
tralia 

Canada 

New 
Zealand 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1911  

617 

76,457 

20,256 

1912  

93 

72,690 

24,993 

1913  

238 

66,424 

29,489 

1914  

1,067 

60,763 

33,856 

1915  

1,048 

62,192 

32,515 

1916  

70,341 

32,563 

1917  

2,214 

88,485 

24,039 

1918  

3,304 

71,627 

35,417 

1919  

4,722 

48,513 

37,347 

1920  

3,  753 

42,542 

72,851 

South 
Africa 


Tons 


24 


Total 
British 


Tons 
97,330 
97,775 
96,151 
95,686 
95,757 
102,904 
114,762 
110,348 
91,358 
119,160 


Foreign. 


Holland 


Tons 
11,284 
11,137 
14,044 
14,882 
14,940 
187 
14,318 
7,490 
4,113 
5,031 


Italy 


Tons 


Switzer- 
land 


Tons 
547 
612 
606 
641 
263 
325 
108 


744 


u.s 

America 


Tons 

7,045 

2,470 
842 

1,169 
15,106 
19,279 
14,485 
14,325 
11,837 

4,134 


Other 
Coun- 
tries 


Tons 
1,166 
887 
856 
1,062 
657 
471 
301 
100 
800 
4,524 


Total 
Foreign 


Table  IV.  Average  Wholesale  London  Top  Prices  of  Cheddar  Cheese  per  Cwt. 


For  the  Year 
ending  30th  June 


Canadian  

New  Zealand. , 


1909 


s.  d. 
63  0 
62  10 


1910 


s.  d. 
60  6 
58  9 


1911 


s.  d. 
59  8 
59  1 


These  are  Quotations  for  Choicest  Quality. 
1912       1913       1914       1915       1916  1917 


s.  d. 
71  5 
69  10 


s.  d. 
68  3 
66  0 


s.  d. 

83  8 

84  7 


s.  d. 
94  0 
93  7 


s.  d. 
131  0 
101  9* 


1918 


s.  d. 
130  8 
130  8 


1919 


s  d. 
155  4 
155  4 


s.  d. 
J154  0 


*  Average  for  4  months. 


THE  WEST  AFRICAN  MARKETS. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

How  vastly  different  are  the  economic  interests  of  the  British  West  African 
Colonies  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Gold 
Coast  now  from,  what  they  were  only  six  short  years  ago  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1913  the  exports  of  agricultural  and  plantation  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  no  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling,  they 
to-day  amount  to  upwards  of  20  millions.  That  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent  explained 
by  the  high  prices  now  obtained  for  the  class  of  produce  shipped  from  West  Africa, 
and  partly  also  by  the  diversion  to  England  of  that  proportion  of  the  imports,  par- 
ticularly oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts,  formerly  absorbed  by  the  German  Republic.  A 
third  reason,  and  an  important  one,  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the  additional  capital 
constantly  being  invested  in  the  Colonies,  greater  enterprise  shown,  and  better  and 
more  modern  methods  pursued,  production  is  now  in  much  larger  volume  than  at 
any  former  period.  In  regard  to  the  last,  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  respective  Governments  in  educating  native  owners  to  improve 
upon  their  old  happy-go-lucky  procedure,  and  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  up-to-date 
implements,  quite  apart  from  the  operations  of  the  big  enterprises,  such  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  that  have  been  established  by  European  initiative,  and 
carried  on  under  European  control,  with  the  result  in  each  case  that  these  Colonies 
are  now.  becoming  very  valuable  markets  indeed  for  agricultural  appliances  of  wide 
range  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators.  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


ireii  ;"/  Internal  Trade  Division.  Dominion  'Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  October  22nd,  1920. 

Wheal. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William-  - 
i »   i  > 

Bushels. 
1.310.037 
Now  (  )per 

1,224,753 
wo.  04-j 

950,01  2 
55-1.325 
I . I  15,800 
659,050 
Now  Oper 
557,971 

1,499,665 
1,799,878 
331, 112 
Now  Oper 
9,604 
Now  Oper 

Bushels. 
130, 6S0 
ating  unde 
156,238 
52.S30 
87,786 
151,609 
555,767 
251,608 
ating  unde 
67,772 

461,225 
119,841 
199,520 

ating  unde 
1,255 

at  ing  unde 

Bushels. 
108,541 
r  a  Privat 
27,409 
141,136 
18,493 
40,303 
136,659 
02,028 
r  a  Privat 
24,371 

162,240 
37,607 
36,378 
r  a  Privat 
15 

r  a  Privat 

Bushels. 

O.J  ,  OUi) 

e  Termina 
45,079 

44,440 
26,100 

46^907 
e  Termina 
45 

3,205 
73,182 
163,385 
e  Termina 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
1,619,163 
License. 
1,354,043 

849,482 
1,116,405 

784,809 
1,879,383 
1,060,903 
License. 

650,165 

2,149,591 
2,042,916 
746,355 
License. 

11,045 
License. 

( 'onsolidaled  Elevator  Co  

( WDvie  Floor  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — ■ 

Pi  >rt  Arthur  Elevator  ( 'o  

<  anadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Hav  

Davidson  and  Smith  

1  Elevator 
564 
24,872 
9,044 
12,472 
41,157 

Aft  71  A 

I  Elevator 
6 

23,256 
12,408 
15,960 
1  Elevator 
201 

1    T^il  C*\TS\  trkT 
1  1  JIU  V  CLxjKJl 

total  1  unite  1  ermin&J  Elevators... 
i « >  t  :  1 1  rtivate  terminal  rile va tors. . 

C    J-  Cl  lit  Mlil 

10,780,081 

2, 136, 131 

795,750 

402,343 

249,955 

14,264,260 

1  895  00,;t 

780  559 

100  543 

87  769 

12  331 

2,806,805 

19,025 
134,119 
93,421 
1,741 

7,710 

08  Q09 

93,350 
594 

181 

1  654 

1  909 

1  ,  QUA 

29 
1,429 

28,570 
208,640 
203,001 
3,674 

Hooaejaw  Can.  Govt,  Elevator  

A  9^7 

'i,  Lot 

7,142 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

9,059 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators.. 
Midland- 

170  616 

9,240 

4  414 

11  399 

443,975 

2  100 
74^475 
254,386 
270,484 

74,000 

None  in 
71 , 042 

Store. 

147, 142 
74,475 
345,151 
347,654 

95,815 
146,251 

49  515 

673,036 
51,243 

3,786,466 
1  110  424 
'234! 700 
10,428 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

39,885 

'  50,880 

Port  McXicoll  :  

77,170 

Goderich — 

Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

93,116 
146,251 

OR  Q70 

2,699 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

1fi  078 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

673,036 
51,243 

* 

Not  Re 

ported. 

Port  Colbome  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. . 

3,114,043 

1  no7  tax 

234,358 
2,629 

365,971 

99  9^0 

298,836 

7,256 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

342 

7,799 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  X.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,     "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

Country  Elevators  

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 

Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

None  in 
it 

otore. 

6,030,025 

566,976 

417,163 

7,256 

50,880 

7,072,300 

317,721 

Not  a 
Not  O 

vailable. 
perating. 

24,956 

342,677 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 
Total  quantity  in  store  

317,721 

24,956 

342,677 

19,101,736 

3,654,282 

1,322,696 

501,782 

349,521 

24,930.017 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ending  October  22,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

24,346 
4,752,50"; 
2,566,356 
2,211,60 
363, 40« 
47,0^1 
13,830 
700,953 

Bushels. 

6,967 

1  f\0  OOP 

10o,8,.'u 
64,488 
18,761 
5,233 
1,471 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

31,313 
8,242,300 
3,887,246 
2,767,529 
432,865 
60.168 
13,830 
1,523,161 

1,256,402 
537,166 
64,224 
11,616 

44,560 

777,648 

10,680,081 

248,306 

6,030,025 

16,958,412 

Oats— 

674,711 
896,757 
52,166 
191,547 
418,394 
640, 148 

420,401 
790,403 
41,264 
172,054 
374,80° 
337,204 

53,889 
47,780 
9,0°0 
9,864 
4,758 
45,305 

200,418 
58,574 
1,882 
9,629 
38,834 
257,639 

2,136,131 

170,616 

566,976 

2,873,723 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

1,927 
224,155 
206, 5°7 
129,614 
14° ,900 
90,627 

342 
246, 770 
41,595 
9,308 
100,900 
18,248 

2,269 
471,106 
252,347 
140,639 
243,800 
111,992 

181 
4  °°5 
l!7l7 

3,117 

795,750 

9,240 

417,163 

1,222,153 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada.. 

242,221 
81,540 
45,005 

1,330 
1,056 
124 
475 
1,429 

243,551 
82,596 
45,129 
7,731 
35,006 

.No.  2  C.W  

7,256 

Other  

33,577 

402,343 

4,414 

7,256 

414,013 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

142,282 
68,118 

7,060 
4,244 

149,342 
72,362 

2,383 
9,340 
78.S07 

No.  2  M   

2,383 
9,321 
27,851 

19 
76 

50,880 

Totals  

249,955 

11,399 

50.8S0 

312,234 

Total  quantity  in  store... 

14,264,260 

443,975 

7,072,300 

21,780,535 

RICE  STRAW  AS  RAW  MATERIAL  IN  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  Eastern  Engineering,  a  combine  of  Dutch  paper  manufacturers  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  factory  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  the  nianut'aclurc  of  paper 
from  rice  straw.  It  is  stated  that  excellent  writing  paper  lias  already  been  made  from 
this  material. 
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Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors. Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators, U  S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 

October  22.  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grains. 

Total. 

OtUbm  It,  fM0u- 

Privato       44  44   

Interior       44  44   

Public  1  levators  in  the  East  

Bushels. 

1  A    (lOCi    AO 1 

10,  (i<SU,  U?S  I 

1,825,603 

OAO    Of  IP 

24o , oUo 

Not 
317,721 
0,030,025 

Bushels. 

O    CO  A     1  *7A 

6, 5»4, 1 /U 
981,202 
195, 669 
Available. 

24,956 
1,042,275 

Bushels. 

1  A    O/M  0£A 

14, zb4, 26U 
2,806,805 
443,975 

342,677 
7,072,300 

1  A    1 A1  lOO 

ly, 1UI , Zoo 

K    OOO  001 

O,o2o, 2X1 

oa  c\on  ai  H 
24,  U.3U,  Ul  / 

October  24.  1919— 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Octricr  JUL  1918— 

3,482,058 
883,388 
11,123,538 

3,730,087 
288,381 
1,678,078 

7,212,145 
1,171,769 
12,801,616 

IF    A OO    AO  A 

iO,48o,yo4 

o,oyb,o4b 

01     10K  K9A 

zl, loo,ooU 

9,101,251 
2,128,166 
3,809,507 

3,605,262 
412,591 
1,005,334 

12,706,513 
2,540,757 
4,814,841 

1  ET    AO O    AO  A 

15,038,924 

C    AOO    ■?  07 

0,U2o, lo< 

20,062, 111 

October  26.  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

5,861,978 
454,991 
7,670,691 

4,598,544 
191,598 
832,494 

10,460,522 
646,589 
8,503,185 

13,987,660 

5,622,636 

1  A     /?  1  A  OA/? 

19,610,296 

October  27,  1916— 

Interior       44  "   

Total  

9,131,256 
313,364 
6,719,420 

5,164,701 
60,465 
8,859,146 

14,295,957 
373,829 
15,578,566 

16,164,040 

14,084,312 

30,248,352 

October  29,  1915— 

Total  

14,777,510 
109,852 
5,067,656 

3,444,416 
60,994 
919,930 

18,221,926 
170,846 
5,987,586 

19,955,018 

4,425,340 

24,380,358 

TIMBER  DECK  LOADS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  announced  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  that  the  British  Board 
ded  to  withdraw  all  concessions  in  connection  with  the  carriage  of 
p  deck  loads  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  made  during  the  war  and  allowed 
inter  oi  1919-20,  and  the  strict  requirements  of  section  10  of  the  British 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1906,  and  of  the  regulations  made  thereunder  will  be  in  force 
during  the  coming  winter. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Conntry  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  October  22,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Bush. 

Rail... 

5,013,378 

Shipments  

Vessel. . 

3,022,813 

Rail.... 

30,809 

Oats. 


Bush. 

936,923 
243,099 
56,505 


Barley. 


Bush. 

253,086 
188,778 
14,045 


Flax. 


Bush. 

110,918 
44,491 
4,626 


Rye. 


Bush. 

105,654 
174,693 


Corn. 


Bush. 


Total. 


Bush. 

6,449,959 
3,673,874 
105,985 


Private  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


.Rail... 
.  Vessel . 
Rail... 


2,760,428 
2,904,142 
213,784 


529,524 

136,876 

23,776 

11,524 

248,542 

73,563 

23,568 

17,786 

128,184 

98,072 

4,736 

3,462,128 
3,267,601 
444,776 


Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail. 
Rail. 


88,302 
57,360 


67,862 
18,752 


1,490 
1,740 


7,035 


5,907 


163,561 
84,887 


Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


Rail... 

Shipments — 

Rail... 

Not  Available. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. . 

839,630 
779,772 

275,722 
124,752 

171,845 
60,918 

50,880 

1,338,077 
965,442 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel.. 

1,085,950 
61,571 
436,497 
57.013 

'4,'o6o 

143,838 

1,229,788 
65,571 
5*0.335 
61,013 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail... . 

143,838 

4.000 

1 

1 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

160,536 
491,128 
777,038 
295,219 

67,465 
206,209 
141,470 
112,113 

17,933 
154,421 
235,294 

11,406 

245,934 
851,758 
1, 153,802 
418,378 

Rail.... 

Rail   . . 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

2,036,116 
552,699 
1,213,535 
1,132,004 

343,187 
210,209 
Ml  ,170 
240,865 

333,616 
151,  12 1 
379, 132 
71  964 

50,880 

2,813,799 
917,329 
1,734, 137 
1,444,833 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Vessel. 


130,520 
28,402 


4,943 

135,463 
2S, 102 


10950— 5£ 


1  SOS 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  ill  the  East  tor  the  week  ending  October  22,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


N\  lu>:it . 

( hit  s. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depot  Harbour  Elevator  , . 

Bush. 

Bush. 
88,562 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 
780,060 

Bush. 

868,622 
196,498 
369,450 

147,993 

2,697 

36, 148 

Mitllaml  Klpvatnr  Co   

Pi  \i  \i  i  oil  C  P.R.  i :k-v 

277,189 
4,672 

92,261 
79,970 
2,697 
*36,148 

M  on  t  real  Hnrlmur  Commis- 
sioners Flovntors  1  and  2. 

Qurhor   Harbour  Commis- 
sioners Vlevator  

62,015 

1,336 

Harbour  Commie- 

Totals  

Bame  period  last  year  

258,513 

88,562 

1,336 

281,861 

991,136 

1,621,408 

110,501 

33,426 

292,254 

1,611 

437,992 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Oats  

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

5,987 
67,971 
20.214 

Rye  

121,609 



St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


2,370 
15,921 

2,849 

204,771 

•Argentina  Grain. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Wieer'a  Distillery,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Hon.  William  James  Shaughnessy, 
K.C.;   Chiliou  Graves  Heward  and  Rufus  Clement,  the  younger,  advocates;  and 

-  -all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $3;000,000,  divided  into  30,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

San  Francisco  &  McMurray  Oil  Refining  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
James  Kennedy  Cornwall,  D.S.O. ;  and  Joseph  H.  Gariepy,  both  gentlemen;  George 
Gillespie  Dunlop,  barrister-at-law,  and  others — all  of  Edmonton.  Capital  $3,000,000, 
divided  into  3,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Edmonton. 

T.  M.  Fox  and  Sons,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Thomas  Mandeville  Fox,  manu- 
facturer; and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $150,000,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 
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The  Code  Felt  and  Knitting  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Robert  George 
Code,  K.C.;  and  others— all  of  Ottawa.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Perth.    (Private  company.) 

Canadian  Superheater  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Norman  Jacob 
Holden,  Arthur  Allan  and  Victor  Gilmore  Ridgeway  Vickers,  merchants,  and  others 
—all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Fraser,  Brace,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Breadon  Common,  Walter 
Robert  Lorimer  Shanks,  and  Linton  Hossie  Ballantyne,  advocates;  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.    Capital  $550,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal.    (Private  company.) 

Canada  Barrels  and  Kegs,  Ltd.  Incorporators:  James  Stewart,  accountant; 
Hamilton  James  Stuart  and  McGillivry  Aylesworth,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — 
all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Waterloo. 

Dominion  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Lawrence  Mac- 
farlane,  K.C.;  and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  St.  Therese,  Que. 

Maguire,  Paterson  &  Palmer  (Canada),  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Breadon 
Common,  advocate;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $5,000,000,  divided  into 
50,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Kraft  MacLaren  Cheese  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Albert  Mearns  and 
Gerald  Morphy  Malone,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$1,000,000.    Chief  place  of  business.  Montreal. 

Canadian  Electrical  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Laurette  Genest, 
secretary;  and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares 
of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ozonated  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Breadon 
Common,  advocate;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $300,000.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Feature  and  Production  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frederick 
William  Louthood  and  Reginald  Edwin  Forde,  accountants;  and  others — all  of 
Winnipeg.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Winnipeg. 

The  Bee  Starch  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Russell  Thomas  Stackhouse, 
K.C.;  and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Pacific-Atlantic  Construction  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Stuart  Cam- 
eron, contractor;  and  William  Stuart  Lane,  solicitor,  and  others — all  of  Vancouver. 
Capital  $5,000,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Vancouver. 

Cosmos  Cotton  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Edward  Herbert  Ambrose; 
and  Henry  Arnold  Burbridge;  and  others — all  of  Hamilton.  Capital  $600,000, 
divided  into  6,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

British  Columbia. 

Keithley  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  (non-personal  liability). 
Capital  $500,000.    Registered  office,  Vancouver. 

Lasqueti  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $250,000.  Registered  office,  Van- 
couver. 

Union  of  Canada  Drilling  and  Royalties  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $1,000,000. 
Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDItfG 

OCTOBER  27. 

The  Foreign  Kxohango  Popart incut  of  the  Hank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished  the 
following  Statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
lor  the  week  ending  October  27.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  20  are  also  given 
tor  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


October  2«0-, 

October  27 

Parity. 

1920. 

1920. 

Britain  

 £ 

1.00  $4.86 

3. '80 

3.i8-3 

.  .    .  .  Fr. 

1.  .193 

.071 

j07>0 

Italy  

.  .Lira 

1.  .193 

.'041 

.041 

Holland  

1.  .402 

.341 

.336 

Belgium  

.  .    .  .  Pr. 

1.  .193 

.•07)6 

J074 

..  ..Pes. 

1.  .193 

.157 

.151 

. .    . .  Esc. 

1.  1.08 

.1615 

.1613 

Switzerland    .  . 

. .    .  .Fr. 

1.  .193 

.174 

.173 

..  ..Mk. 

1.  .238 

.016 

.'015 

. .    .  .Dr. 

1.  .193 

.  iao 

.106 

..  ..Kr. 

1.  .2-68 

.  H5il 

.  151 

.  .    .  .Kr. 

1.  .268 

.  2)1,6 

.216 

Denmark  

..  ..Kr. 

1.  .268 

.  1-5.2' 

.151 

. .  ..Yen 

1.  .498 

.i566 

.  5'6  5 

India  

.     ..  p. 

1.  .342 

.  3  7(5 

.  3i81 

United    States    .  . 

..    ..  $ 

1.  1.00 

1 .  liOi 

1 . 100/is 

.  .    .  .  Pes. 

1.  .965 

.87 

.8181 

.  .  ..Mil. 

1.  .546 

.1818 

.  2  02 

1.  .193 

.019 

.018 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Bban<  a  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  Tin;  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
A  ft!  3Tj  VS..  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
cuambre  de  commerce  de  montreal,  the  london,  ont.,  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2349.  Box  shooks. — A  Johannesburg  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  fruit  box  shooks 

in  lots  of  10,000  or  more.    The  following  are  the  particulars: — 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in.  in. 

No. 

OOO 

Ends 

2  pieces 

m 

X 

2 

X  9/l6 

No. 

4' 

Ends 

2 

pieces  111 

X 

31  X  %6 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

11 

X  %6 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

3|  X  %6 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

61 

X  %6 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

51  X  %j 

No. 

1 

Ends 

2 

111 

X 

21 

X  %6 

No. 

4B 

Ends 

2 

"  111 

X 

4    x  %e 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

2 

X  %6 

Sides 

2, 

18 

X 

3f  x  %6 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

61 

X  ^16 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

51  x  %6 

No. 

2A 

Ends 

2 

113; 

X 

21 

X  %6 

No. 

41 

Ends 

2 

"  111 

X 

5     x  %6 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

21 

X  %6 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

43  x  | 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

51 

X  %6 

T.  &  B. 

4' 

"  18 

X 

51  X  %j 

No. 

2B 

Ends 

2 

Hi 

X 

2| 

X  %6 

No. 

5 

Ends 

2 

"  111 

X 

51  x  9/16 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

21 

X  %6 

.Sides 

2 

18 

X 

5J  x  I 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

51 

X  %6 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18' 

X 

51  X  %6 

No. 

3 

Ends 

2 

111 

X 

3 

X  %6 

No. 

61 

Ends 

2 

"  111 

X 

51  x  | 

Sides 

2 

18 

X 

2i 

X  %6 

Sides 

2 

118 

X 

5J  x  \ 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18 

X 

51 

X  %6 

T.  &  B. 

4 

18' 

X 

51  X  %6 
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\  Grape  Box  for  holding  5-lb.  Grapes. 
Ends     2  pieces    81  x  5    x  %6  T.  &  B.  4  pieces  12    x  4    x  %6 

Sides     -2       "      12    x  4'S  x  %6 

i0-Z&.  Grape  Box. 

Ends     2  pieces  Hi  x  &£  x  %6  T.  &  B.  4  pieces  18    x  5i  x  %6 

Sides     2       "      18    x  6|  x  | 

20-lb.  Grape  Box. 

Ends     2  pieces  17|  x  i5|  x  i^i6  T.  &  B.  6  pieces  24    x  5i  x  %6 

Sides     2       "      24    x  5£  x  %6 

All  boards  to  be  bundled  with  strong  wire,  lengthways  as  well  as  cross  ways. 

Orange  Box. 

•  in.  in.  in. 
8  pieces,  tops,  bottoms  and  sides  26  x  5|  x  J 
3      "       middles  and  ends  Hi  x  Hi  x  n/i6's 

Cleats  11    x      |  x  1 

The  tops,  bottoms  and  sides  to  have  rounded  edges  if  possible. 

There  is  no  objection  to  built  up  ends  and  middles  providing  that  these  are  well  joined  and 
well  packed.    White  wood  is  required,  thoroughly  well  seasoned. 

Foodstuffs. 

2250.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  London,  England,  desire  to  obtain  direct  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  packers  and  manufacturers  in  the  following  commodities:  canned 
meats,  salmon,  lobsters,  fruits  (especially  gallon  and  evaporated  apples  and  pears), 
jams,  maple  sugar,  and  condensed  milk,  also  cheese.  The  territory-  covers  chiefly  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  they  have  also  good  connection  on  the  Continent.  They  have 
had  forty  years'  experience  in  the  business,  dealing  only  with  the  best  wholesale  and 
large  retailers,  working  in  the  capacity  of  brokers,  but  feel  larger  business  could 
be  done  if  they  were  representing  manufacturers  direct.  References. 

2251.  Butter,  cheese,  oats,  flour. — A  reputable  broker,  commission  and  for- 
warding agency  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  ask  to  be  put  into  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  butter,  cheese,  oats  and  flour. 

2252.  Wheat  and  flour. — An  importer  of  Madrid,  Spain,  wishes  to  buy  immediately 
10,000  tons  of  winter  wheat,  10,000  tons  of  Canadian  hard  spring  wheat,  and  10,000  tons 
of  Canadian  winter  wheat  flour  in  jute  bags  of  100  or  50  kilogrammes,  with  quota- 
tions either  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  or  c.i.f.  Spanish  port.  He  says  he  is  prepared  to  open 
irrevocable  credit  in  New  York  for  payment  cash  against  bills  of  lading  and  certificate, 
of  weight  for  the  full  amount,  but  requires  a  guarantee  by  a  bank  on  the  part  of  the 
sellers  for  an  indemnity  of  20  per  cent  of  the  value  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  on  their 
part.  He  is  open  to  purchase  in  all  100,000  tons  of  wheat  and  an  equal  quantity  of  flour 
for  shipment  between  now  and  February. 

22>53.  Flour,  foodstuffs,  and  proprietary  lines.— A  Johannesburg  manufacturers' 
representative,  with  branch  houses  in  all  centres  of  the  Union  and  bordering  terri- 
tories, wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  lines  with 
view  to  agency  arrangements  being  completed. 

2254.  Foodstuffs  and  proprietary  lines. — An  agent  operating  In  Johannesburg 
and  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  shippers 
prepared  for  regular  export  trade. 

2255.  Agencies  for  tinned  fruit.  A  firm  in  TCoskildc,  Denmark,  desire  to  be 
brought  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  fish  and  preserved  fruit. 

2250.  Flour  mill  agency  for  the  Near  East. — A  firm  of  importers  and  manufac- 
turers' agents  in  Montreal  desire  to  take  up  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  Hour  mill  for 
Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna. 

2257.  Canned  foodstuffs.  A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of 
canned  foodstuffs. 
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Textiles  and  Dress  Goods. 

v   Woollen  and  cotton  textiles.    A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive 
r:.'u>  ami  otla  r  part ioulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  woollen 

and  cotton  textiles. 

•  Knitted  goods.    A  South  African  firm  with  branch  houses  in  the  Union 
ordering  countries,  with  headquarters  at  Johannesburg,  are  seeking  the  repre- 
s»  Qtation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  any  line  of  knitted  goods,  underwear,  hosiery, 
ladies'  coat  sweaters  and  bathing  suits. 

Ladie8'  dresses,  blouses,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents  are  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
all  lims  of  ladies'  ready-mades,  more  particularly  medium-priced  ranges. 

Paper  and  Stationery. 

2261.  Paper.-  A  firm  in  Calcutta,  India,  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  different  classes  of  paper  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

2262.  Stationery.— A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in,  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  stationery 

articles. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

2263.  Iron   and  steel,   hardware  all  kinds. — A  Johannesburg  manufacturers' 

representative,  with  branch  houses  in  all  centres  of  the  Union,  Rhodesia,  British  East 
Africa,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  is  prepared  to  consider  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian firms  prepared  for  continuity  in  export. 

--••1.  Plated  ware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  making  a  specialty  of  the  hotel  trade 
are  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  house  manufacturing  plated 
ware  Buitable  for  the  hotel  trade.    The  range  must  not  include  cutlery. 

2265.  Sheet  metal  goods. — A  South  African  commission  house,  with  branch  offices 
throughout  the  Union,  Rhodesia,  British  East  Africa  and  Southwest  Africa,  request 
correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  in  hollow-ware,  enamelware,  or  sheet 

1  goods  of  any  kind  who  are  prepared  for  export  and  are  seeking  representation. 

Enamelware,  tools,  wire,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds. — A  Johannesburg 
•  ring  the  Transvaal  only,  is  seeking  the  representation  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  any  line  suitable  for  the  hardware  and  building  trade. 

2267.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. — A  Johannesburg  agency  firm, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  requirements, 
1  quest  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  representation  in  the 
South  African  market.  All  lines  are  interesting,  but  in  a  special  way  their  demand 
is  for  mowing  machinery,  hay  rakes,  ploughs,  harrows  (zig-zag  and  disc),  corn  planters 
v.ith  fertilizer  attachments,  hand  pumps,  cream  separators,  and  in  a  limited  way 
reapers  and  binders. 

268.  Railway  materials. — A  Johannesburg  commission  house  can  to  advantage 
bandle  any  range  of  railway  material  except  machinery.  Correspondence  is  requested 
from  an  agency  point  of  view. 

2260.  Shovels,  spades,  pickaxes. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent  covering 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  Tree  State  and  Durban  is  seeking  the  agency  of  any  Canadian 
firm  manufacturing  the  above  line  and  prepared  for  regular  export. 

2270.  Motor  lorries  and  tractors. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared 
to  consider  an  agency  offer  on  motor  lorries  and  tractors.  Sales  agency  arrangements 
only. 

2271.  Enamelled  and  aluminium  kitchen  utensils. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania, 
dealing  in  all  kinds  of  hardware,  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  enamelled  and  aluminium  kitchen  utensils. 
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Boots  and  Shoes. 

2272.  Boots  and' shoes. — A  South  African  firm  with  branch  offices  throughout  the 
Union,  Khodesia,  British  East  Africa  and  Southwest  Africa,  now  handling  Australian 
lines,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  export  to 
South  Africa. 

2273.  Rubber-soled  boots  and  shoes  and  gymnasium  shoes. — A  South  African 
firm  covering  all  the  trade  in  the  Union  and  surrounding  territories  are  prepared  to 
consider  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer. 

2274.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Boumania,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  hardware. 

General  Manufactures  and  Agencies. 

2275.  Agencies  in  United  Kingdom. — A  London  firm  are  open  to  take  up  agencies 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  a  market  in  Great  Britain  for  any  line  except 
machinery. 

2276.  Agencies  in  Belgium. — A  commission  agent  in  Brussels  is  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  reliable  Canadian  firms  with  a  view  to  acting  as  sole  agent 
for  Belgium.    Correspondence  in  French  preferred. 

2277.  Representation  in  Belgium. — A  commission  agent  in  Montreal  who  is 
going  to  Belgium  and  France  shortly  is  anxious  to  take  up  representation  for  Cana- 
dian products  and  firms.  He  has  good  connections  and  knowledge  of  customs  and 
trade  of  both  countries. 

2278.  Biscuits,  canned  goods,  and  perfumery. — Important  Dutch  concern  wish 
to  enter  into  relations  with  first-class  firm  for  the  import  of  biscuits,  canned  goods, 
and  perfumery  in  Holland. 

2279.  Catalogues. — A  Johannesburg  firm  now  handling  a  good  number  of  Cana- 
dian lines  request  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared 
for  export.  All  lines  kindred  to  the  jobbing  hardware  and  mining  trade  are  requested. 
Full  data  re  parcelling  and  packing  to  be  given;  c.i.f.  quotation  preferred. 

2280.  Catalogues. — A  leading  Johannesburg  firm  request  catalogues  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  prepared  for  continuous  export  trade.  In  a  special  way  hardware 
of  all  kinds,  woodenware  all  kinds,  and  mining  material.  Price  lists  requested  with 
catalogues.  If  possible,  prices  should  be  c.i.f.  South  African  ports,  if  not,  f.o.b. 
Canadian  ports. 

2281.  Mining  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  making  a  specialty  of  the  mining- 
material  trade  are  prepared  to  consider  any  line  of  mining  material  from  Canada, 
except  packings  and  beltings. 

2282.  Agencies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  covering  all 
centres  of  the  Union  and  Rhodesia,  whose  principal  is  a  Canadian,  are  prepared  to 
consider  agency  offers  in  any  line  of  Canadian  export,  except  machinery  and  silver- 
plated  cutlery. 

2283.  Export  house. — A  Johannesburg  manufacturers'  representative,  now  holding 
Indian  and  Australian  export  and  indent  agencies,  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  Cana- 
dian representation  of  an  export  and  indent  house  which  is  prepared  to  quote  prices 
on  quantity  demand  in  any  line  as  well  as  secure  agencies  on  lines  they  will  be 
advised  about. 

2284.  Agencies  for  South  America. — A  young  Englishman  who  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  Chile  and  Bolivia,  who  joined  up  immediately  after  war  broke  out 
and  returned  to  South  America  after  the  Armistice,  desires  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  carrying  on  or  intending  to  carry  on  business  with  Central  or  Smith 
America.  He  is  presently  in  Montreal.  He  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and  although 
most  of  his  experience  is  in  wholesale  dry  goods,  he  has  also  handled  general 
merchandise  in  Chile  and  Boliva,  and  would  be  willing  to  act  as  either  resident  agenl 
or  traveller.  Reference. 
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-2>.">.  Agencies  for  India.    A  firm  of  indentors  in  Karachi,  India,  desire  to  open 
business  in  that  part  with  Canadian  exporters.    They  do  business  for  local  as  well 
r  ap-oountry  dealers  in  hardwares  of  all  kinds,  sundries,  stationery,  paper,  glass- 
.  orookery   and  other  articles  of  daily  use.      Indents  for  all  articles  except 
machinery  for  which  there  is  no  market  are  accepted. 

Armies  in  Amsterdam,  A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Amsterdam 
desire  to  enter  into  relation  with  Canadian  linns  dealing  in  extra  fine  leather  works, 
eluinieals  and  household  utensils. 

2287.  Representation.    An  import,  and  export  agent  in  Venice,  Los  Angeles, 
rnia,  whose  business  extends  all  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  San  Diego  to 
\  desires  to  obtain  representation  for  Canadian  products — raw  materials, 

;  products  or  agricultural  products  such  as  pulpwood,  maple  syrup,  etc. 

inferences. 

Calcium  carbide.  -A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  with  good  connections 
and  n  feromvs  desires  to  obtain  a  Canadian  house  for  calcium  carbide. 

59.  Disinfectants. — A  Johannesburg  agent  with  twenty  years'  South  African 
•  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  a  chemical  house  or  manu- 
facturer specializing  in  disinfectants. 

- -"■ " ' .  Drugs. — A  firm  in  Jassy,  Roumania,  desire  to  receive  quotations  and  other 
particulars  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  drugs. 

W.  Oils. — A  firm  manufacturing  oils  in  Paris  would  like  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  exporters  of  essential  oils,  natural  and  synthetic. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  3 ;  Empress 
of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  10;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  20;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27. 

From  Montreal. 

To  LIVERPOOL. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  November  4;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  6;  Megantic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  about  November  13;  Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20; 
Mi  tagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  24. 

To  London. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  5;  Canadian  Ranger, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  8;  Venusia,  Cunard 
Line,  about  November  10;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  12;  Megantic, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  November  13;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  15;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
shout  November  24;  UoTbrook,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27;  Verentia,  Cunard 
Line,  about  November  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  November  6;  Boling- 
brohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  9;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Govern- 

•  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  13;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  about  November  20;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  24;  Pretorian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  26. 

I  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  13;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  .compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Avoxmouth. — Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Xovember  3 ;  Bolingbrohe, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  9;  Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  23. 

To  Cardiff  axd  Swansea. — Canadian  Yoyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  7; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  20;  Manchester  Mariner, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  21. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Xovember  8. 

To  Belfast. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Xovember  8 ;  Melmore  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  Xovember  15. 

To  Hull. — Mendip  Range,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  2;  Maplemore, 
Manchester  Liners,  about  Xovember  10. 

To  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  12;  Scandinavian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  13;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  19; 
Holbrooh,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  27. 

To  Rotterdam. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  Havre. — Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  October  29;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
about  Xovember  5;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Xovember  24. 

To  St.  John's,  Xfld. — Canadian  tSealer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  16;  Canadian  Warrior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  20. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  Xovember  10. 

To  Australasiax  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Karanga,  Xew  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  3;  Trevalgan, 
Xew  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Hosario. — Hypatia,  Houston  Line,  about 
Xovember  12. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  18. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  3;  Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  17. 

To  Saxtiago  de  Cuba  axd  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  10. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
Xovember  12. 

To  Liverpool. — Graciana,  Furness,  "Withy  &  Co.,  about  Xovember  4;  Canada. 
"White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  5 ;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
about  December  12. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Xfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  Xovember  6. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelox. — Pro-P atria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  Xovember  3  and  IT. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  Xovember  17. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand. — Xiagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mai] 
Line,  about  Xovember  11;  Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Xovember  20. 
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5        IAMA,  KOBE,  EONG  KONG,         Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  10. 

x        w \.  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 

of  L'ussi  i,  I'.P.O.S.  Lino,  :il  out  November  18. 

To  Yokohama,  \\>>\w,  Nu;\s\m,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
I  ine.  w\  »ut  N.'\  ember  27. 

.   HONG   CONG,  AND  SINGAPORE. — Esther  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
I  in  -.  about  November  20. 


ELECTRICAL  GOODS  MARKET  IN  CHILE. 

{London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

Owing  to  the  intermittent  periods  of  extreme  cold  experienced  in  most  parts  of 
Chile  during  the  winter  months,  artificial  heating  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  on 
r  of  their  convenience,  electric  stoves  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Btoves  sold  in  Chile  (over  4,000)  are  of  United  States  manufacture. 
A  a  rtain  number  of  stoves  are  made  there  and  fitted  up  with  American  heating 
elements.  The  American  stoves  are  generally  quoted  f.o.b.  and  in  some  few  cases  at 
port  -I*  shipment  No  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  prices,  as  these 
are  constantly  changing.  They  have  varied  from  $5  to  $6  U.S.  currency  per  stove  of 
600  watt  power  up  to  $9  and  $10  U.S.  for  stoves  of  2,000  watts  (f.o.b.  prices),  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  sold  were  against  acceptance  of  90  days  sight  drafts  (cash 
with  2  per  cent,  discount). 

Two  types  of  British  stoves  on  the  market  are  of  1,400  and  3,600  watts,  and  their 
prices  (f.o.b.)  35s.  and  75s.  respectively,  plus  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  less  33 
per  cent  discount  and  5  per  cent  for  cash  payment. 

There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  British  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully 
with  all  other  makes  if  they  could  offer  a  cheaper  and  as  well  presented  stove  as  the 
American,  that  would  not  consume  as  much  current.  The  matter  of  current  con- 
sumption is  most  important,  as,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  charged  in  Santiago, 
many  of  the  buyers,  after  a  month  or  two,  have  preferred  to  replace  electrical  with 
gas  stoves.  The  American  stoves  use  a  resistance  wire  made  of  nichrome  (nickle  and 
chrome). 

The  electric  light  company  charges  $0.35  Chile  gold  (4£d.)  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  electric  light  current  (which  also  is  generally  used  for  electric  stoves),  and  $0.24 
Chile  gold  (3.6d.)  for  industrial  purposes. 

With  regard  to  lamps,  about  60  per  cent  are  of  American  manufacture,  the 
quality  of  which,  from  information  obtained  by  H.M.  Commercial  Secretary  at 
Santiago,  is  not  very  good;  30  per  cent  are  Japanese,  which,  in  quality,  are  inferior  to 
the  American  article.  The  Commercial  Secretary  states  that  Great  Britain  seems 
to  have  absolutely  no  part  in  the  electrical  trade  of  Chile,  which  must  be  considerable 
when  the  number  of  electric  installations  (over  2'00)  in  the  country  is  taken  into 
account. 

One  importer  is  well  supplied  with  electrical  goods  from  the  United  States  on 

consignment. 

Electric  wire  is  principally  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America,  Japan, 
and  Spain.  Of  electric  lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  60  to  70  per  cent  are  imported,  at 
present,  from  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  from  other  countries.  Battery  cells 
are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  a  certain  amount  from  Spain.  A 
certain  quantity  of  brass  insulating  tubing  is  being  manufactured  locally. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  -with.  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1901,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 
Census  of  the  Northwest,  1885. 

Census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Population  and  Agriculture,  1906. 
Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-1G. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

GTain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  Catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative!  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
fac  tory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

I?    S    \YYbb,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
mmliwloner,  Etoconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
A  :  -  s.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Gevernment  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
HO  Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building',  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
aVsaSj  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Brnesl  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E  EL  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.    Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 

1200.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

A  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Chas.  H.  Demey, 
Esq.,  Rue  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  Cable 
AdUlress,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,  Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  'of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hotusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  T).  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Ch tie"  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General, 
c      ^    •  Peru: 

tcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt:  c 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  oweaen . 


'"^Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland: 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Intelligence. 

Italv:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video-  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 


Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — ■ 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  Uffice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is".  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


C'opyrigbt  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Electric   l.u;lit   I  inject  ion  Act. 
Gn»  ln*p<*rt  ion  Act. 
Gold   and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

I  nspeet  ion  and  Sale  Act. 
1  .   i.l    Honntips  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trad«   Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  MarkinR  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
(  hnu  sc  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Exi>ort  to  Soutb  America  (1915). 
I  ist  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Fit  cut  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  ami  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  tbe  Panama  Canal  to  tbe  United 

Kingdom. 
Tov  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The).  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture.  1911     (Out  of  print.) 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parte  In  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conferenee  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Pf  t  ort  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
Part  I. 

The  Trade  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Prague,  July  31,  1920. — The  new  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  one  of  the  most 
self -supporting  countries  of  Europe.  It  possesses  many  important  manufacturing- 
industries  and  is  rich  in  coal  and  other  minerals.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  mines  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
are  now  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ozecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  country 
has  also  abundant  supplies  of  timber  and  extensive  tracts  of  agricultural  land.  When 
production  can  be  re-established  on  a  normal  basis  Czecho-Slovakia  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries  for  the  bulk  of  its  requirements  of  foodstuffs,  except 
coffee,  tea  and  other  tropical  products.  The  raw  materials  for  the  sugar,  beer,  spirit 
and  glass  industries  are  produced  within  the  Republic,  and  there  is  also  a  sufficiency 
of  coal  and  timber,  but  cotton,  wool,  iron  and  hides  and  a  number  of  other  raw 
materials  for  the  manifold  industries  of  the  country  have  to  be  imported  from 
abroad.  These  will  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  future  import  trade  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  trade  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  that  of  an  industrial  country 
importing  chiefly  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  exporting  finished  manufactured 
products.  Before  the  war  Canada  imported  many  lines  of  goods  manufactured  in 
what  is  now  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  most  of  the  products  known  in  Canada  as 
"  Austrian "  originated  in  the  territory  comprising  the  new  republic.  An  inquiry 
into  the  trade  and  industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
traders,  not  only  because  of  the  openings  which  may  be  presented  for  the  sale  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  to  this  market,  but  more  especially  because  the  products  of 
Czecho-Slovakian  industries  will  compete  in  future  with  Canadian  goods  in  many  of 
the  world's  markets,  notably  in  Russia  and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe. 

There  are  a  few  lines  of  manufactured  articles  which  are  not  produced  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  which  might  possibly  be  exported  to  this  country  from  Canada. 
These  openings  will  be  indicated  in  this  report. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  comprised  of  the  former  Austrian  Crown 
Lands  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  and  a  large  part  of  former  Northern  Hungary 
inhabited  by  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes  and  now  known  as  Slovakia  and  Sub-Carpathian 
Russia.  The  Teschen  district  in  Silesia  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
Czechs  and  Poles,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  a  compromise  settlement  would 
appear  probable  whereby  most  of  the  coal  mines  in  this  territory  will  be  given  to 
Czecho-Slovakia.    The  total  area  of  the  new  republic  is  approximately  54,803  square 
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miles  and  the  population.  lo.SiM.atM,  distributed  us  follows  among  the  main  geogra- 
phical divisions  of  the  country: — 

Area 

Sq.  miles  Copulation. 

Bohemia                                                                                  20,610  6,769,548 

ICOravla                                                                                    8,490  2,622,271 

B    rakia  lim-hullm?  Sub-Carj>athia)                                     24,314  3,575,685 

Silesia                                                                                       1,389  857,000 

Total   54,803  13,824,504  , 

The  industrial  centres  are  nearly  all  located  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
and  this  explains  the  greater  relative  density  of  the  population  of  these  provinces  as 
compared  with  that  of  Slovakia. 


THE  HEART  OF  EUROPE. 

The  new  demarkation  of  boundaries  gives   C'zecho- Slovakia   the  most  central 
position  in  Europe,  and  this  is  certain  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
ad  economic  development  of  the  Republic.   On  the  north  and  west  the 
country      rd<  rs  on  Germany,  on  the  smith  the  boundary  is  contiguous  with  that  of 
Austria  and  of  Hungary,  on  the  north-east  with  Poland,  and  for  a  short  distance  in 
si  with  Roumania.    The  Elbe  river  affords  easy  communication  with 
Germany  and  the  N<  rth  Sea,  the  Danube  with  the  countries  of  South-east  Europe 
3S  of  the  Oder  river   in  Silesia   gives  an  outlet  to  Poland  and  Russia. 
Ozecho-Slovakia  is  therefore  an  industrial  country,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  agricultural  states.    This  gives  the  country  a 
-  tion  for  the  trade  with  the  markets  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe, 
which  ar<-  lnrire  purchasers  of  manufactured  goods. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Province  of  Bohemia  is  a  hilly,  well-wooded  territory,  occupying  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Kibe  river.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  The 
boundary  with  the  German  states  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  follows  mountain  features, 
which  are  clearly  defined  although  not  of  great  altitude,  so  that  the  western  and 
northern  fringes  of  Bohemia  are  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded.  The  river  Elbe 
breaks  through  the  mountain  chain  in  north  Bohemia  and  affords  easy  communica- 
tion with  Germany  and  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

Beyond  the  Moravia  hills,  to  the  east  of  Bohemia,  lies  the  hilly  province  of 
M  iich  resembles  the  former  and  is  drained  by  the  river  March  (Morava), 

a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Silesia  lies  to  the  north  of  Moravia  and  is  fairly  moun- 
tainous. The  range  of  mountains  is  here  broken  by  the  well-known  Moravian  Gap, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Oder,  affording  communication  with  Poland  and 
Eastern  Germany. 

Slovakia  is  a  long  narrow  province,  extending  east  from  the  March  river,  and 
is  comprised  chiefly  of  the  south  slope  of  the  main  Carpathian  mountain  chain  and 
foothill  ranges  extending  south.  Level  plains  are  found  only  near  the  Danube, 
March  and  Theiss  rivers,  but  the  valleys  and  lower  hills  have  a  fertile  soil.  Agri- 
culture and  the  timber  industry  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Slovakia.  The  Tatra  mountains  (8,500  feet)  in  northern  Slovakia  were  the  loftiest 
in  the  former  Hungary. 

The  south-eastern  boundary  of  Czecho-Slovakia  with  Roumania  and  Hungary 
crosses  the  foothill  ranges  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  river  Iplov,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube.  The  latter  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  with  Hungary  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  west  of  Bratislava  (Pressburg),  after  which  the  river  March 
divides  Slovakia  from  Lower  Austria.  The  southern  boundary  of  Bohemia  follows 
a  range  of  hills  dividing  this  province  from  Austria  and  the  Danube  basin.  Bratislava 
(Pressburg)  is  the  principal  Czecho-Slovak  port  on  the  Danube  river  and  affords  the 
manufactured  products  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  South- 
east Europe. 
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KKSOl'Rl'KS. 

I    .    deposits  find  iron  mines  in  conjunction  with  unrivalled  transport  facilities 
•  t  i"  make  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  among  the  most  industrial 
Eur<  }'■     Sugar,  glass  and  textiles  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  industries 
-   I  :  \  inc<  s,  bu1  the  china,  iron,  machinery,  notions,  beer,  timber,  spirit,  leather, 
paper  and  furniture  industries  are  also  of  groat  importance.    The  growing  of  raw 
Is  i  t  the  sugar,  beer,  and  spiril  industries  forms  the  most  important  'branch 
of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  agriculture.    In  Slovakia  cereals  are  the  chief  crops 
raised,  bul  the  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  viticulture  are  also  pursued.  The 
mining  of  iron,  graphite,  salt,  Bemi-preciouts  stones  and  other  minerals  and  the  forest 
industry  also  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  Slovakia  as  well  as  in  the 
rinces.    Water-power  is  extensively  utilized  in  connection  with  the  paper 
industry,  notably  on  the  Moldau  and  Elbe  rivers  in  Bohemia  and  in  Slovakia. 

COAL. 

B  »th  sofl  and  hard  coal  fields  are  found  in  Czecho-Slovakia.   About  85  per  cent  of 
the  former  Austrian  production  of  soft  coal  or  lignite    came   from   the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  fields.    The  principal  producing  districts  are  the  Brux-Komotau-Teplitz  and 
Falkenau  regions  in  northern  Bohemia.    The  latter  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent 
coal  briquettes  used  in  former  Austria.    Hard  coal  is  produced  in  Bohemia 
al  EOadno  and  near  Pilsen,  while  there  are  one  or  two  mines  in  the  Falkenau  region 
llent  hard  coal.    The  chief  hard  coal  fields  are,  however,  in  the  disputed 
Teschen  district  of  Silesia.  • 
In  I'-Ml'  the  total  output  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  was 
approximately  22,190,000  tons  of  lignite  and  13,669,000  tons  of  hard  coal,  of  which 

til  7.  '.        tons  w*  rc  produced  in  the  disputed  Teschen  district.    According  to 

the  estimates  of  the  Toronto  International  Congress  of  1913,  the  coal  reserves  of 
nd  Moravia  are  9,076,000  tons  and  those  of  the  Teschen  district  13,670,000,000 
estimate-  being  based  on  a  maximum  mining  depth  of  2,000  metres.  These 
figures  explain  the  significance  of  the  dispute  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles 
possession  of  the  Teschen  fields,  since  the  total  output  in  1912  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, including  the  Teschen  district,  was  only  a  little  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  industries  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

I  outpul  of  coal  in  Czecho-Slovakia  shows  a  considerable  falling  off 

with  pre-war  years.   In  1919  the  production  was  approximately  16,980,000 
*  »ns  of  lignite  and  10,405,000  tons  of  hard  coal,  or  a  total  output  of  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  normal  production.    The  reasons  for  this  decreased  production  are  the  abuse 
during  the  war,  the  shortage  of  rolling  stock  and  diminished  working 
:  the  miners,  owing  to  shorter  hours,  etc.    Since  Czecho-Slovakia  is  bound, 
in  accordance  with  treaty  obligations,  to  furnish  a  certain  proportion  (142,000  tons 
■  rli)  of  it-  total  production  to  Austria,  the  shortage  of  coal  has  seriously  handi- 
capped the  industries  of  the  country. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

Iron  mines  are  worked  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Slovakia,  but  the  output  is 
the  requirements  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  Graphite  is  also  mined 
in  Moravia  and  is  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  which  is  an 
industry  of  importance.  Bohemia  produces  semi-precious  stones,  e.g.  garnets,  which 
are  utilized  in  jewellery  manufacture.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Slovakia  has  only  been 
partly  exploited.  Gold  and  silver,  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  the  Carpathians, 
while  rock  salt  is  extracted  in  Eastern  Slovakia  and  sub-Carpathian  Russia.  The  oil- 
fields of  Slovakia  produce  about  8,300  tons  a  year,  while  petroleum  is  also  found 
in  Moravia.    These  Czecho-Slovak  fields  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  exploited. 
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FOREST  RESOURCES. 


The  forests  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  natural  resources  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Before  the  war  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  timber,  pulp,  paper  and 
manufactured  wood  products.  It  is  estimated  that  about  12,355,000  acres  or  32  per 
cent  of  the  entire  area  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  wooded.  In  Bohemia  there  are  3,753,838 
acres  of  forests,  in  Moravia  1,557,874  acres,  in  Silesia  444,312  acres,  in  Slovakia 
4,942,000  acre9,  and  in  sub-Carpathian  Russia  1,630,860  acres.  State  property  accounts 
for  about  1,400,000  acres  of  the  total  forested  area;  nearly  8,000,000  acres  are  private 
owned,  being  mostly  in  large  tracts;  while  over  3,000,000  acres  belong  to  public  and 
charitable  institutions.  Pine  and  fir  forests  cover  about  78  per  cent  of  the  wooded 
area  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  while  the  remainder  is  comprised  of  deciduous 
trees  and  mixed  forests.  In  Slovakia  beech  trees  predominate,  then  come  pine  and 
fir,  and  lastly  oak. 

The  annual  normal  production  of  timber  from  the  entire  forested  area  is  estimated 
at  about  565,024,000  cubic  feet,  almost  equally  divided  between  Slovakia  and  the 
western  provinces.  Reforestation  is  systematically  practised  on  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total  area  of  forests.  At  present  the  total  production  is  about  365,024,000 
cubic  feet,  of  which  about  211,884,000  cubic  feet  consists  of  the  firewood.  The  produc- 
tion of  timber  could  be  considerably  increased.  The  timber  is  manufactured  into 
building  material,  planks,  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  mine  props,  pulp,  etc.,  or 
exported  in  the  form  of  logs.  The  surplus  available,  the  regulation  of  export  and 
the  saw-milling  and  other  wood  industries,  are  dealt  with  further  on  in  this  report. 


Agriculture  is  highly  developed  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  intensive  farming  is> 
everywhere  carried  on.  With  a  normal  production  the  Republic  should  be  self- 
supporting  in  respect  of  essential  food  supplies,  while  the  farms  also  furnish  the  raw 
material  for  some  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country.  In  pre-war  years 
the  yield  of  wheat  on  the  territory  of  Czecho-Slovakia  was  about  161,300,000  bushels. 
Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  approximately  88,000,000  bushels.  The  domestic  require- 
ments of  the  country  was  estimated  to  exceed  110,000,000  bushels  a  year,  so  that  at 
present  there  is  a  deficiency  of  over  20,000,000  bushels. 

In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  most  important  branch  of  agriculture  is  the  raising 
of  beets  for  sugar  manufacture.  In  Slovakia  also  large  estates  are  operated  by  the 
sugar  companies  for  the  growing  of  beets.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated 
acreage  under  sugar  beets  this  year  (1920)  in  the  different  provinces: — 


The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to  5,500,000  tons  of  sugar  beets. 

The  Eger  valley  in  northwest  Bohemia  is  celebrated  for  its  hops,  which  are 
utilized  for  the  making  of  Bohemian  beer,  Pilsener,  Budweiser,  etc.,  while  large 
quantities  of  hops  are  also  exported.  Potatoes  are  grown  to  supply  the  spirit  distilleries, 
but  at  present  there  is  a  shortage  necessitating  the  import  of  potatoes  from  Germany. 
Fodder  crops  are  grown  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  as  stock-raising  forms  an  important 
branch  of  the  intensive  fanning  which  is  practised.  About  a  third  of  the  agricultural 
land  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  large  land-owners  and  the  remainder  was 
comprised  of  small  holdings.   A  measure  of  land  reform  has  been  introduced  whereby 


AGRICULTURE. 


Bohemia  

Moravia  and  Silesia 
Slovakia  


Acres. 
258,492 
160,772 
52,010 


Total 


471,274 
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all  estates  of  over  370  acres  ot  arable  or  <W7  acres  of  Land  in  general  are  expropriated 
for  distribution  among  the  small  proprietors,  [n  this  way  about  7,400,000  acres  of 
land  have  boon  expropriated. 

FISH. 

Pis<  extensively  practised  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  the 

resulting  catch  of  fish  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  domestic  food  supply. 
Ai-  u1  110,000  acres  of  ponds  arc  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  yield  before  the  war 
amounted  bo  aboul  5,000,000  pounds  of  carp,  pike,  porch  and  other  fish  a  year.  In 
Slovakia  the  rivers  yield  fairly  large  quantities  of  fish  and  pisciculture  is  unnecessary, 
i  gth  of  the  fish-bearing  streams  in  ('/.echo-Slovakia  is  over  13,000  miles. 

A        -  •:.  quantity  of  carp  was  formerly  exported  from  Bohemia  to  Germany. 

TRANSPORT  FACILITIES. 

After  natural  resources,  the  mos1  important  factor  in  the  economic  development 
1  S    vakia  bas  been  the  unrivalled  transport  facilities.    First  consideration 

sb  a'.'l  be  given  bo  the  navigable  waterways  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube  river  systems, 
sercisi   the  greatest  influence  on  foreign  commerce.    The  bulk  of  the  trade 
1  Slovakia  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  North  America 

►ugh  the  (lorn win  port  of  Hamburg.    The  latter  is  directly  connected  with 
Prague  by  the  Kibe  river  and  it-  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  both  import  and  export 

ur  1-  are  transported  by  baTges  by  this  route.    The  Danube  enables  merchandise  to 

3  ipped  by  barge  or  steamer  from  Bratislava  (Pressburg)  to  the  Black  Sea,  a 
:  iivcr  l.ono  miles,  thus  affording  Czecho- Slovakia  communication  with  the 
countries    of   Austria,   Hungary,  Jugo-Slavia,   Bulgaria,    Boumania,    Turkey  and 
Southern  Russia. 

<  zecho-Slovakia  is  well  supplied  with  railway  facilities,  but  as  the  lines  formerly 
ised  pari  of  the  Austrian  or  Hungarian  systems  which  converged  on  Vienna  or 
it  will  he  some  years  before  the  Czecho-Slovak  railways  can  be  consolidated 
in  accordance  with  the  traffic  requirements  resulting  from  the  new  delimitations  of 
The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  of  Czecho- Slovakia  is  8,658,  of  which 
1,364  miles  are  in  Bohemia,  2.500  miles  in  Slovakia,  and  1,794  miles  in  Moravia  and 
rly  all  the  important  lines  are  under  the  management  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak State  Railways,  the  system  of  which  extends  over  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  lines  under  private  management  are  1,008  miles  in  length,  while  78  miles  of  line 
are    perated  by  foreign  railroad  systems.    The  most  important  private  lines  are  the 
ir-Teplitz  and  the  Bustehrad  railroads,  both  of  which  are  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
K  ■  •!  Bohumin  railroad,  which  connects  Teschen  in  Silesia  with  Slovakia. 

TRADE  ROUTES. 

A  variety  ot'  trade  routes  are  available  for  the  shipment  of  goods  to  and  from 
1  The  route  already  referred  to  via  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe  river  is 

-hipments  from  Canada.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  have 
been  granted  special  warehouse  facilities  in  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  and  goods 
■  (  zecho-Slovakia  may  be  shipped  through  the  Czecho-Slovak  commercial 

Hamburg,  which  supervises  trans-shipments.  From  Hamburg 
merchandise  for  Prague  direct  is  transported  chiefly  by  barges  of  750  tons  capacity, 
while  as  far  (  ze<  ;ho- Slovak  frontier  barges  of  1,000  tons  capacity  may  be  utilized. 

I  tne  £  »r  freight  transportation  up  the  Elbe  from  Hamburg  to  Prague  is 

about  four  weeks,  the  barges  being  towed  by  steam  tugs.    In  the  -reverse  direction 
•  shipments  may  be  transported  to  Hamburg  in  three  weeks. 
The  water  route  by  the  Elbe  to  and  from  Prague  has  been  found  to  be  40  per 
cent  cheaper  than  rail  transportation.    Moreover,  while  there  has  been  a  great 
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shortage  of  railway  cars,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  barges  and  tugs  on  the  river.  The 
bulk  of  the  freight  traffic  to  and  from  Czecho-Slovakia  since  the  Armistice  has  there- 
fore been  transported  by  the  river  Elbe. 

Goods  destined  &>r  Czecho-Slovakian  points  may  also  be  shipped  to  other  conti- 
nental ports  and  thence  by  rail.  One  of  the  quickest  routes  for  the  despatch  of 
merchandise  to  Czecho-Slovakia  is  via  Trieste,  the  port  on  the  Adriatic  now  belonging 
to  Italy.  The  disorganization  of  the  railway  services  in  Austria  owing  to  the  coal 
shortage  has  restricted  the  use  to  which  Trieste  can  be  availed  for  traffic  to  and  from 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Recently  the  Italian  Government,  with  a  view  to  developing  Trieste 
as  a  shipping  centre,  have  agreed  to  favour  the  Southern  Railway,  which  runs  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  with  coal  and  freight  cars,  and  will  grant  special  facilities  to 
central  European  countries  desirous  of  making  use  of  the  port  of  Trieste.  In  the 
future  this  port  is  bound  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
particularly  in  regard  to  imports  for  points  in  Moravia  and  Slovakia  and  exports  to 
Mediterranean  and  Far  Eastern  countries. 

The  chief  routes  from  French  ports  to  Czecho-Slovakia  are  through  Strassburg 
and  Bavaria  and  through  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria.  The  route  through 
Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol  is  also  a  possible  one,  but  at  present  is  disor- 
ganized owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  in  Austria.  A  relatively  cheap  route  for 
shipping  to  Czecho-Slovakia  is  through  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam,  thence  up  the 
Rhine  to  Frankfort.  Germany,  from  whence  shipment  may  be  made  by  rail  to  points 
in  Western  Czecho-Slovakia,  or  if  the  goods  are  destined  for  points  in  Slovakia  they 
may  be  trans-shipped  to  the  Danube  and  thence  transported  by  barge  or  steamer  to 
Bratislava  (Pressburg). 

THE  PORT  OF  BRATISLAVA. 

Bratislava,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Pressburg  or  in  Hungarian  as  Pozsony, 
is  the  largest  city  in  Slovakia,  having  a  pre-war  population  estimated  at  78,000.  It 
was  an  ancient  capital  of  Hungary.  Bratislava  is  now  the  principal  Czecho- Slovak 
port  on  the  river  Danube  and  is  considered  by  the  Czechs  as  a  gateway  to  the  East. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  port  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  traffic  between  -Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  Southeast  Europe,  which 
formerly  mostly  passed  through  Vienna.  Work  on  the  improvement  of  these  facilities 
has  already  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  freight-handling  capacity  of 
the  port  from  30,000  tons  a  year  to  3,000,000  tons.  It  is  also  planned  to  create  a  new 
port  to  the  east  of  the  town,  which  will  be  equipped  with  large  warehouses  and  up-to- 
date  facilities  for  the  handling  of  6,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  a  year,  thus  bringing 
the  total  freight  capacity  of  the  port  of  Bratislava  up  to  9,000,000  tons  a  year.  New 
railway  lines  will  also  require  to  be  constructed,  for  at  present  Bratislava  is  con- 
nected with  western  Czecho-Slovakia  by  only  a  single  line  through  Brunn,  whereas 
several  railway  lines  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  converge  on  Vienna.  The  realization 
of  the  above  plans  will  take  several  years.  On  the  other  hand  the  importance  of 
Bratislava  as  a  shipping  centre  is  bound  to  increase,  since  this  port  will  in  future 
serve  not  only  as  ia  gateway  for  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  but  will 
also  provide  the  manufactured  products  of  Czecho-Slovakia  with  an  outlet  to  the 
markets  of  Southeast  Europe. 
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TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY. 

Tu auk  Commissions  L.  1).  Wilgress.  # 
HI. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery. 

RENEWAL   OF   FARM  EQUIPMENT. 

I      restoration  of  norma]  agricultural  production  and  of  the  efficiency  of  farm 
■  -  requires  the  restocking  of  a  Large  amount  of  farm  equipment  and  live 
Unfortunately  the  presenl  position  of  the  country,  both  financially  and  econ- 
omically,  does   not  permit   the  importation  from  abroad  of  large  quantities  of 
iraJ  machine  and  implements.    The  leading  dealers  at  Budapest  were  inter- 
rding  ilit   prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  machines  and  implements 
Elungarv  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  several  years  before 
Lval  of  ilic  trade  from  Canada  in  these  lines  could  be  expected.    It  is  evident 
with  ilie  ran-  <»t"  exchange  ranging  around  150  crowns  to  the  dollar  the  amount 

—  in  farm  equipment  must  be  limited  until  such  time  as  the  development 

-  from  BCungary  permits  of  extensive  purchases  from  abroad  of  the  supplies 
urgently  required  in  the  country.  The  great  shortage  of  agricultural  machines  results 
in  big  a  being  realized  for  available  stocks,  but  only  few  farmers  are  able  to 
pay  the  prices  asked. 

Agricultural  machines  are  manufactured  in  Hungary,  there  being  a  number  of 
Budapest.    The  largest  are  those  of  Grand  Duke  Frederick  and  the 
B     garian  State  Railroads.  These  factories  produce  steam-ploughing  outfits,  threshers 
ad  other  lines  of  implements.    Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  locomobile  mann- 
ers, of  Lincoln,  England,  have  had  a  branch  factory  established  at  Budapest 
for  many  years.    The  Hungarian  factories  are  now  hampered  owing  to  the  lack  of 
raw  mait  rial  and  coal,  but  the  Government  is  granting  facilities  and  encouraging 
■  mestic  manufacture  of  implements  to  reduce  the  necessary  importations  from 
foreign  countries. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TRADE. 

An  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  Hungary  will  first  of  all  reflect 
itself  in  a  revival  of  the  import  trade  in  agricultural  machines,  since  these  are  among 
the  most  urgent  requirements  of  the  country.    Figures  of  the  pre-war  trade  in  agri- 
cultural  machines  are  only  available  for  the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Hungary, 
tia  and  Slavonia  included,  the  following  being  the  totals  of  the  quantity  and 
of  the  import  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machines  in  each  of  the  five  years 
seeling  the  outbreak  of  the  war: — 

Quantity. 

Year.  Tons.  Value. 

  84,14147  $3,227^596 

1911   215,33)4  3,4i3i5.,3i9« 

L9rl<2   3<0',|3  30  4,211 4,3i56 

1913   25|,9l20  3,i591,86i8 

1914   1)4,15*55  2i,H0'(H15'0 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  year 
1014,  although  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  war  which  intervened  during  the  last 

live  months  of  that  year: — 

Quantity. 

Country  of  Supply.  Tons.  Value. 

Austria   10,166  $l,i0ili6',(599 

United  States   3,805  .  237,255 

Germany   1,064  199,379 

Canada   618-8  80,362 

Great  Britain   686  162,592 
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The  above  figures  comprise  the  imports  into  the  whole  of  former  Hungary,  a 
territory  of  125,170  square  miles  with  a  population  of  20,850,700  as  compared  with  the 
present  area  of  Hungary  of  35,164  square  miles  and  population  of  7,481,950.  They, 
however,  afford  a  good  indiGcation  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  agricultural  machines. 
The  bulk  of  the  importations  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  consisted  of 
harvesting  machines,  as  the  following  figures  covering  the  import  of  reapers  and 
mowers  in  1914  will  show: — 

Quantity. 

Country  of  Supply.  No.  of  Machines.  Value. 

United  States   1,4618  $138,'541 

Canada   6'79  7!4;04'8 

Austria   &6>6  52i3'83 

Germany   10  193. 

Total  import   2;&23  $26l5,l'6i& 


Spare  parts  for  harvesting  machines  were  imported  in  the  same  year  to  the  value 
of  $33,348. 

The  other  importations  of  agricultural  machines  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1914  included  the  following  items  of  the  Hungarian  classification: — 

Total  Import.  Prom  United  States.  From  Canada. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Hay  rakes  and  tedders  and 

binders  No.          I„'0i07     $  31,0i4i5  20-5  $6,798  138  $5,027 

Ploughs  tons.           2,138       2l5i9,16'3  38  4,9913  8  1,034 

Harrows  "               396        42i,730  98  9,79'0  2  253 

Seeders  No.         '  3»(5i20       22,9,7109  934  47,3i59   

Threshers  "              6'5i5       325,<05l5  4  2,i55>0    — 

Steam  ploughs  "               111       229,133  7  9,465    — 


The  total  of  $162,592  worth  of  agricultural  machines  imported  from  Great  Britain 
in  1914  was  comprised  of  37  steam  plough  outfits  valued  at  $104,774,  parts  thereof  at 
$54,835,  harrows  valued  at  $1,846,  and  one  threshing  machine  of  a  value  of  $1,020. 
It  is  evident  that  the  war  accounts  for  the  small  British  trade  in  threshers  in  1914. 
At  one  time  this  trade  had  been  considerable  but  was  decreasing  owing  to  German 
and  Austrian  competition. 

The  imports  from  Germany  in  the  year  in  question  consisted  chiefly  of  54  steam- 
ploughing  outfits  valued  at  $98,219,  13  threshers  at  $4,641,  spare  parts  for  reapers  and 
mowers  at  $3,888,  seeders  at  $2,740,  ploughs  of  a  total  value  of  $41,652,  harrows  valued 
at  $3,237,  and  milk  and  cheese-making  machinery  at  $16,652. 

The  greater  part  of  the  import  of  threshing  machines,  seeders,  grain  cleaners, 
forage  choppers,  ploughs,  harrows,  milk  and  cheese-making  machinery,  etc.,  was 
credited  in  the  Hungarian  trade  returns  to  Austria,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  great 
amount  of  German  and  some  English  machinery  is  included  in  the  totals  given,  having 
been  imported  into  Austria  and  then  reshipped  to  Hungary,  thus  appearing  in  the 
trade  returns  as  of  Austrian  origin. 

PRINCIPAL    LINES    OF   IMPLEMENTS  SOLD. 

The  leading  Hungarian,  Austrian,  Bohemian  and  some  of  the  German  makers 
of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  have  maintained  offices  and  attractive  show- 
rooms at  Budapest,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  trade  for  the  whole  of  Hungary  and 
a  great  part  of  southeastern  Europe.  United  States  and  Canadian  makes  were  also 
well  represented  before  the  war  by  offices  and  showrooms  of  their  own  in  addition 
to  agents  throughout  the  territory  covered  from  Hndapest .  Agricultural  machines 
were  chiefly  sold  in  Hungary  before  the  war  on  the  basis  of  from  four  to  nine  months' 
credit.  (Continental  manufacturers  usually  accorded  their  agents  a  discount  of  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  off  the  list  prices,  while  suh-agents  and  dealers  were  allowed  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.    Contributions  were  also  made  to  tin1  eos1  of  advertising. 
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The  ploughs  having  the  largest  sale  in  Hungary  have  boon  the  German  Sack 
md  Eckerf  makes,  although  the  makers  in  what,  is  now  Czecho-Slovakia  have  also 
enjoyed  a  large  trade.  The  Sack  plough  is  considered  the  model  for  Hungarian 
requirements.  It  is  arranged  to  turn  the  furrow  entirely  over  and  is  fitted  to  a  two- 
wheel  fore-carriage.  The  farmers  «>t*  1 1  nngary  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  fore-carriage 
plough.  These  ploughs  sold  at  from  $S  to  $10  before  the  war.  The  firm  of  Kudolph 
Sack  al><>  manufactured  a  harrow  that  had  a  large  sale  in  Hungary,  although 
American  make-  were  also  well  to  the  fore. 


Two  Methods   of   Harvesting  in  Hungary. 

The  English  and  German  types  of  threshing  machines  are  preferred  in  Hungary 
to  the  American.  Threshers  were  manufactured  on  English  patents  by  the  Hungarian 
State  Railroads.  The  German  make  having  the  largest  sale  was  that  of  Heinrich 
Lanz,  of  Mannheim.  The  establishment  of  branch  factories  of  English  houses  in 
Austria  and  Hungary  had  decreased  the  direct  importations  from  Great  Britain  of 
threshing  machines  and  portable  steam  engines.  Steam-ploughing  outfits  for  use 
chiefly  on  the  large  estates  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  (Fowler)  and  Germany, 
and  also  manufactured  in  Hungary  by  the  factories  of  the  Grand  Duke  Frederick 
end  the  Hungarian  State  Railroads. 
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Tractors  were  being  introduced  into  Hungary  when  the  war  intervened.  With 
the  distribution  of  the  large  estates  among  the  peasantry  there  are  now  excellent  pros- 
pects for  the  future  trade  in  a  small  tractor  up  to  20  horse-power  for  sale  to  medium 
estate  owners  and  associations  of  peasants.  This  trade  is  worthy  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  gang  ploughs,  two  and  three 
furrows.  Formerly  Hungary  was  one  of  the  best  markets  in  Europe  for  steam- 
ploughing  outfits,  but  the  future  should  witness  a  great  development  in  the  use  of 
motor  traction  for  ploughing  and  general  farm  work.  Hitherto  the  steam  ploughs 
have  been  used  on  the  large  estates,  the  peasants  adhering  to  oxen  or  horse-drawn 
ploughs  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  holdings.  The  tendency  for  co-operation 
among  the  peasants  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  formation  of  peasant  associa- 
tions is  being  carefully  watched  by  the  agricultural  machinery  dealers  at  Budapest, 
since  the  distribution  of  the  large  estates  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the  machinery 
trade. 

Other  agricultural  machines  supplied  to  Hungary  chiefly  by  German,  Bohemian, 
and  Austrian  firms  included  beet-gathering  machines  with  automatic  stalk  cutters, 
corn  shelters,  grain  separators  and  cleaners.  Drills  and  seeding  machines  were  also 
chiefly  supplied  from  these  countries,  but  United  States  and  Canadian  makes  were 
represented.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  stated,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  lines  of 
ploughs  and  threshing  machinery,  there  is  a  preference  in  Hungary  for  United  States 
and  Canadian  agricultural  machines,  provided  prices  are  in  line  w7ith  those  of  Euro- 
pean makes.  In  harvesting  machines  these  countries  have  had  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  manufacture  reapers  and  mowers  locally,  but  are  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Canadian  makes  when  normal  trade  can  be 
resumed.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
factories  commenced  the  manufacture  of  spare  parts  in  order  to  maintain  the 
American  and  Canadian  machines  in  the  country  in  running  order.  These  fac- 
tories are  now  able  to  supply  most  of  the  requirements  for  spare  parts  for  harvesting 
machines.  This  will  probably  have  an  effect  on  the  trade  in  spare  parts  from  abroad 
for  some  little  time.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  the  effect  which  the  expropriation 
of  the  large  estates  will  have  on  the  sale  of  harvesting  machines.  The  distribution 
of  more  land  to  the  peasants  may  possibly  result  in  an  increased  use  of  reapers,  which 
will  counterbalance  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  binders  and  mowers  from  the 
large  proprietors.  Up  to  the  present  the  crops  on  the  small  peasant  holdings  have 
been  harvested  chiefly  by  the  use  of  sickles  and"  scythes,  but  with  larger  holdings  and 
greater  co-operation  among  the  peasants,  the  use  of  harvesting  machinery  may 
become  more  general. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SITUATION. 

The  agricultural  machinery  situation  in  Hungary  may  be  summarized  by  stating 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  nearly  all  lines  of  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments owing  to  losses  and  deterioration  during  the  war.  The  lack  of  traction  animals 
augments  the  need  for  farm  machinery,  such  as  tractors  and  locomobiles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  financial  position  of  the  country  hinders  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  machinery  from  abroad.  The  proposed  land  reforms  render 
uncertain  the  future  of  the  machinery  trade,  since  the  large  landowners  were  formerly 
the  chief  purchasers  of  farm  machinery.  The  distribution  of  the  land  among  the 
medium  estates  and  peasant  holdings  of  from  12  to  7.")  acres  will  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  future  sales.  A  great  deal  may  be  said  to  depend  on  how  far  the  peasants 
will  tend  to  co-operate  in  the  use  of  machinery.  The  formation  of  peasant  associa- 
tions and  the  confining  of  dealings  to  these  organizations  is  regarded  ;is  a  future  pos- 
sibility of  the  trade.  Tt  is  evident  that  when  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  is 
resumed  with  Hungary  it  will  be  conducted  under  entirely  different  conditions  to  those 
prevailing  before  the  war. 
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riic  revival  of  exports  from  Hungary  and  the  urgent  need  for  renewed  farm 
equipment  will  undoubtedly  lead  the  Government  to  take  measures  before  long  for 
facilitating  the  importation  of  agricultural  maehines.  Purchases  can  now  be  made 
only  on  the  basis  of  cash  or  against  Hungarian  produce,  so  that  the  assistance  of  the 
I  ia  needed  in  \  h-w  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  crown.  Negotiations 

tor  t lu'  purchase  of  ploughs  from  ( V.eeho-Slovakia  have  been  reported,  while  lately 
38     -  given  publicity  to  a  proposal  said  to  emanate  from  a  syndicate  of  Italian 
inanuf  3  who  offer  to  supply  Hungary  with  agricultural  implements  and  arti- 

ra  for  which  they  will  accept  payment  in  agricultural  produce  over  a 
I--  g  u  rm  of  years.    In  a  tew  years,  when  the  country  commences  to  recover  from  its 
eeent  crisis,  negotiations  of  the  kind  mentioned  will  be  supplanted  by  regular 
tioi  -  without  Governmenl  assistance,  and  it  will  be  then  that  Canadian  firms 
will  b)      tl     opportunity  of  establishing  connections  in  the  Hungarian  market  with 
building  up  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  QF  ROUMANIA  LURING  1919. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

B  icharest,  October  L2>,  L9Q0. — The  Director  General  of  Statistics  has  given  to 
ress  an  advance  statement  reviewing  the  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  during  the 
year  L919,  the  figures  for  the  year  in  question  having  just  been  made  public. 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

It  ia  firsl  of  all  pointed  out  that  the  results  of  the  trade  turnover  during  1919 
c  of  an  abnormal  character,  and   show   a   very  great   difference  between 
sports,    (  roods  were  imported  to  a  total  quantity  of  393,3137  tons,  while 
nich  normally  are  larger  than  imports,  amounted  to  only  108,508  tons.  In 
values  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  imported  goods  being  valued 
,596,279,061   lei*   as  compared  with  exports  valued  at  10^3,775,853  lei.  These 
te  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  whidh  is  without  precedent.  It 
may  he  pointed  out  that  for  1915,  the  last  normal  year  of  trade,  the  turnover  was  as 
follows : — 

Quantities.  Values. 
Tons.  Lei. 

Imports   290,607  3321,942,161 

Exports   1,412,63.3  570,182^097 

In  view  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  total  trade  during  1919  which  was  made 
up  of  imported  goods,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  principal  lines  imported  and 
to  compare  the  figures  given  for  these  imports  with  those  for  the  year  1915,  the  last 
year  of  normal  trade. 

GOODS  IMPORTED. 

Of  the  lines  imported  into  Roumania  in  1919  the  most  important  in  respect  of 
value  were  vegetable  textiles  and  derivatives  thereof,  i.e.,  cotton  and  linen  cloth, 
etc.,  of  which  there  were  19,218  tons  of  a  total  value  of  887,078,852  lei.  These  goods 
therefore  represent  24  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  in  1919.  The  import  of 
this  class  of  goods  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  9,402  tons  of  a  value  of  53,126,932 
lei,  which  represented  15  per  cent  of-  the  total  imports  in  that  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  CEREALS. 

The  year  1919  is  also  remarkable  for  an  import  into  Eoumania  of  220,149  tons 
of  cereals  and  products  thereof  valued  at  361,939,732  lei.    This  import  of  what  in 

•Par  value  of  lei  equals  19.3  cents. 
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normal  times  is  the  chief  export  from  Koumania  was  comprised  of  flour  and  wheat 
for  feeding  the  population  and  grain  for  sowing-  purposes.  In  1915  there  were 
imported  47,297  tons  valued  at  29,000,000  lei  of  cereals  and  their  products. 

WOOLLENS. 

A  large  amount  of  woollen  goods — cloth,  blankets,  etc. — comprise  the  next 
largest  item  of  import  into  Koumania  during  the  year  1919.  The  quantity  imported 
was  1,807  tons  of  a  value  of  285,410,484  lei,  as  compared  with  an  import  of  woollens 
in  1915  of  2,443  tens  valued  at  19,384,804  lei. 

CLOTHING. 

For  the  needs  of  the  population  there  were  also  imported  into  Koumania  in  1919 
ready-made  clothing  articles,  2,443  tone  in  weight  and  of  a  total  value  of  279,727,539 
lei.    The  import  of  this  line  in  1915  was  2,994  tons  valued  at  18,000,000  lei. 

FOODSTUFFS. 

The  importation  of  food  products,  such  as  meats,  grease,  canned  foods,  fish,  etc., 
amounted  in  1919'  to  16,101  tons  valued  at  246,483,372-  lei,  whereas  in  1915  only  6,148 
tons  of  these  kind  of  goods  were  brought  in  and  the  total  value  was  about  10,000,000 
lei. 

Great  quantities  of  fruits  and  colonial  foodstuffs  were  also  imported  in  1919,  the 
total  amount  being  20,966  tons  of  a  value  of  232,951,868  lei,  while  sugar  and  sugar 
products  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  19,741  tons  for  the  value  of  149,673,761  lei. 
In  1915  only  1,843  tons  of  eugar  were  imported  valued  at  1,200,000  lei. 

METALS. 

Metals  and  products  comprise  another  important  line  of  import  into  Koumania 
during  the  year  1919',  the  total  amount  being  26,224  tons  of  a  value  of  189,715,405 
lei.  The  quantity  imported  in  1915  was  very  much  greater,  but  the  total  value  of 
this  import  in  that  year  was  49,000,000  lei.  The  importation  of  machines  in  1919 
amounted  to  7,720  tons  valued  at  93,425,884  lei,  as  compared  with  6,136  tons  of  a 
value  of  12,500,000  lei  for  the  year  1915. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Silk  and  silk  goods  were  imported  during  1919  to  an  amount  of  250  tons  and  a 
value  of  92,909,070  lei,  whereas  304  tons  were  brought  in  during  1915.  Vegetables, 
flowers,  seeds  and  other  parts  of  plants  were  supplied  to  Koumania  to  the  extent  of 
9,392  tons  of  a  value  of  59,310,478  lei.  In  1915  the  import  of  these  products  was 
8,320  tons  valued  at  13,000,000  lei. 

Kubber  and  rubber  goods  and  vegetable  juices  accounted  for  an  import  of  2,081 
tons  of  a  value  of  57,072,882  lei,  while  in  1915  for  only  1,706  tons  valued  at  less  than 
9,000,000  lei.  Medicines  and  chemical  products  represented  in  1919  an  import  of 
6,253  tons  of  a  value  of  70,450,335  lei,  to  be  compared  with  12,684  tons  and  19,000,000 
lei  for  1915.  During  1919  there  were  imported  about  150  tons  of  perfumery  worth 
9,508,698  lei,  while  in  1915  the  country  got  along  with  an  importation  of  122  tons  of 
an  approximate  value  of  two  million  lei. 

Vehicles  and  the  like  were  imported  in  1919  to  the  extent  of  1,363  tons  of  a 
value  of  28,090,668  lei,  as  compared  with  3,995  tons  ajid  5,000,000  lei  in  1915. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ROU MANIA. 

As  regards  exports,  from  Koumania,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  tlw\ 
were  of  insignificant  proportions  as  compared  with  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
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ed.    Tlu'  total  value  of  tho  export*,  amounting  to  103,775,853  lei,  was 
1  and  bituminous  products  valued  at  03,122,278  lei  and  of  a 
total  amount  of  44,000  tons.    It  is  thus  Been  thai  the  petroleum  industry  contributed 
>'•'»  \h'\-  ivnt  of  the  total  export  from  lummania  during  the  year  1919. 
Tlio  n«  \t  nu>s1  important  lino  of  export  was  vegetables,  ilo'vvers,  seeds  and  parte 
of  plants,  of  wbieb  10.-UiL»  tons  were  exported  of  a  total  value  of  15,317,937  lei.  This 
export  principally  ronsi^ted  of  rape-seed  and  mustard-seed,  as  those  were  the  only 
products  of  this  line  permitted  to  be  exported. 

Dhere  was  practically  no  exporl  of  the  cereals  and  other  products  which  in 
0166  comprised  -<»  largo  a  proportion  of  the  total  export  trade,  since  during 
1919  ■  i  re  was  not  enough  i  f  these  products  to  satisfy  the  internal  demands  of  the 
country. 


NINE  MONTHS'  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  England,  October  12,  1920. — While  it  is  generally  assumed  that  resulting 
h  oo  8  Dumber  of  features    which  include  high  prices,  labour  unrest  and  the  constant 
advances  in  wages,  and  also  heavy  taxation  and  restriction  of  credit — trade  in  this 
3  distinci  signs  of  reaction,  and  the  outlook  is  far  from  favourable,  there 
ttle  in  the  statistics  of  overseas  trade  for  the  month  of  September  to  justify 
py  alarmist  statements  to  which  publicity  has  been  given.  That  month's  returns, 
leed,  continue  much  upon  the  lines  of  the'flgures  of  the  previous  eight  months  of 
th<  y<  ar,  although  it  is  obvious  that  these  figures  cover  transactions  of  some  time  ago. 
A-   the  same  time,  although  the  monthly  figures  do  not  vary  greatly  in  their 
-  of  valuation,  there  has  throughout  the  year  been  a  great  diversity  in  the 
enl   parts  because,  more  especially  as  regards  imports,  different  months  are 
characterized  by  abnormal  quantities  of  particular  articles.    In  the  case  of  September 
ire  is  the  exceptionally  heavy  imports  of  "  Grain  and  Flour",  the  value  of 
ieh   increased  nearly  another  £5,000,000'  over  the  already  abnormal  imports  of 
ly  representing  transactions  with  the  United  States.    This  has  not  only 
influenced  American  exchange,  but  has  had  the  further  unfortunate 
ag  up  high  prices  in  this  country,  which  otherwise  must  have  in  many 
-  -  fallen  lb  sympathy  with  the  movement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
Si  tea  and  elsewhere. 

Another  feature  which  certainly  gives  ground  for  apprehension  is  the  considerable 
fall  in  the  value  of  imports  of  raw  materials,  because  this  reflects  the  relaxation  in 
industrial  activity  which  is  being  generally  experienced. 


TOTALS  OF  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  QUARTERS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  are,  however,  of  chief  interest  as  completing  the 
of  the  year,  and  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  progress 
of  foreign  trade  for  the  nine  months  of  1920  with  similar  figures  for  1919. 

details  are  as  follows,  both  with  amounts  and  percentage  of  increase  or 

decrease : — 

Nine  months       Nine  months 
ended  ended 
Septemher,  1920.    September,  1919.         Increase.  Per  cent. 

Imports  £1,501,190,564       £1,166,450,071  £334,731,493  28.8 

Exports    ("British)    1,007,278,036  541,346,048  465,931,988  86.1 

Re-exports   180,458,482  98,251,012  82,207,470  83.7 


Total 


£2,688,927,082       £1,806,056,131  £882.870,951 
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TOTALS  OF  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  QUARTERS.  Concluded. 


Excess  of  Imports. 


January . . 
February. 
March .  .  . 
April .  . 
May .  . 
June.  .  . . 
July..  .. 
August.  . 
September 


Month. 


£183,498,388 
170,514,272 
176,647,515 
167,154,309 
166,333,816 
170,491,230 
163,342,351 
153,254,578 
152,692,339 


Imports. 


Exports  (Total),    over  Exports. 

£131,344,386  £52,154,002 

108  567,919  61,946,353 

130,730,738  45,916,777 

126,659,111  40,495,198 

139,579,590  26,754,316 

136,476,278  34,014,952 

155,300,383  8,041,968 

128,271,682  24,982,896 

lS'O'.SOG.'o^l  21,885,818 


£1,503,928,798 


£1,187,736,518 


£316,192  280 


Although,  as  just  mentioned,  the  details  of  trade  have  been  far  from  even,  it  is 
advantageous  to  publish  the  monthly  figures  of  imports  and  exports  in  rotation,  as 
above,  and  while  these  are  satisfactory  in  so  far  that  they  show  a  fairly  steady 
decrease  in  imports,  it  is  less  encouraging  to  notice  that  the  buoyancy  in  export  trade 
has  not  been  maintained,  for  while  the  figures  throughout  show  a  remarkable  jump 
over  the  1919  returns,  the  September  exports  actually  aggregate  some  £500,000  less 
than  the  figures  for  January,  1920 — although  this  is  wholly  due  to  decrease  in 
re-exports — which  in  view  of  prices  now  ruling,  and  the  knowledge  that  quantities 
and  weights  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  far  below  the  pre-war  level,  indicate 
that  export  trade  has  temporarily  ceased  to  expand. 

A  more  favourable  feature  is  the  reduction  of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
to  £316,192,280  for  the  nine  months,  which  is  more  than  £210,000,000  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1919,  or  alternatively  40 £  per  cent. 


The  check  in  export  trade  is  due,  and  largely  attributed,  to  the  unsatisfactory 
financial  and  labour  conditions,  combined  with  restriction  of  production,  but  it  is 
certain  that  another,  and  very  immediate  cause,  has  been  the  threatened  coal  strike, 
which  for  weeks  past  has  hung  suspended  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  absolutely  held  up  future  plans 
and  operations  of  all  kinds. 

A  new  feature  which  is  directly  affecting  the  export  trade  of  this  country,  and  is, 
moreover,  causing  grave  apprehension  to  its  manufacturers,  is  the  undoubted  revival 
of  industrial  activity  in  continental  countries,  which,  gradually  recovering  from  the 
disasters  of  war,  have  recommenced,  after  a  cessation  of  five  years,  the  competition 
which  so  sorely  affected  British  manufacturers  in  pre-war  days. 

The  remarkable  restoration  of  Belgian  industries,  which  incidentally  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  resulted,  as  has 
already  been  reported,  in  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium  increasing 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  to  £24,702,359  from  £754,316  in  191!);  while  imports 
from  Germany  attained  nearly  £12,000,000  in  comparison  with  less  than  £10,000  in  the 
previous  year,  indicative  of  recrudescence  of  activity  also  there. 

Asi  figures  of  trade  by  countries  for  the  third  quarter  will  not  be  issued  for 
another  month,  one  can  only  surmise  that  this  movement  has  recently  been  maintained, 
and  probably  accelerated. 

In  any  case,  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  complain  that  considerable 
importations  of  many  goods,  including  hosiery  and  lace,  toys,  enamelled  ware  and 
some  other  hardware  lines,  are  coming  into  the  country  from  the  Continent  at  prices 
with  which  the  British  manufacturer  claims  he  cannot  compete,  under  the  new 
conditions  of  high  wages  and  restricted  hours — at  least  as  long  as  the  manufacturers 
of  many  European  countries  have  the  advantage  of  the  present  exchange  conditions. 


FACTORS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FUTURE  UNCERTAIN  POSITION. 
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1  '  n  i\i',led  that,  during  the  war,  the  British  Government  announced  its 
determination  to  guarantee  so-called  Kritish  "key"  industries  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition which  BO  grievously  affected  them  before  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
legitimate  British  industries  from  indiscriminate  dumping,  and  it 

understood  that  this  was  to  he  achieved  mainly  hy  a  system  of  licensing  of 
imports. 

A  measure  which  was  duly  presented  to  Parliament  with  this  object — the  "  Anti- 
Dumping  loll"    DU1  which  also  included  other  matters,  encountered  such  political 
utiou  that  it  was  withdrawn,  with,  the  promise  that  the  Bill  would  be  remodelled 
and  re  intreduced  at  an  early  date. 

this  action  has  not  been  taken,  and  while  the  delay  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
protracted  aftermath  of  the  war,  manufacturers  contend  that  unless  immediate  action 
rable  damage  mu-t  he  cau-ed  to  British  industry  and  trade,  and  more 
esjveially  the  many  new  industries  which  were  inaugurated  during  the  war,  with 
anient  approval,  with  the  object  of  making  the  country  self-sustaining,  will 
inevitably  he  destroyed. 


Although  details  of  trade  by  articles,  with  the  exception  of  leading  foodstuffs 
and  a  few  raw  materials  have  not  yet  been  issued  for  the  year  1919,  the  summaries 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  show  the  movements  of  the  principal  branches  of 
trade  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1920,  and  are  reproduced  below  in  comparison  with 
similar  figure*  for  1913  and  1919. 

As  regards  imports,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  some  increase  under 
all  categories,  and  while  advanced  prices  would  largely  account  for  the  increased 
valuation  of  foodstuffs,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  augmentation  in 
the  quantities  of  raw  materials  which  have  come  in. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  considerable  growth  in  the  imports  of 
wholly  manufactured  goods  is  less  satisfactory,  but  while  many  of  the  commodities 
which  have  been  brought  in  have  been  supplies  that  are  actually  required  by  the 
population,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  number  of  the  items  in  this  classifica- 
really  semi-manufactured  goods  which  are  needed  by  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers. 

As  r<  garde  exports,  there  has  certainly  been  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  value 
of  wl  ufar-tured  goods,  and  while  this  was  largely  due  to  cotton  goods,  the 

l;ich  was  abnormally  enhanced,  the  increases  are  visible  under  all  headings. 

Ke-exports  nearly  doubled  in  value  as  compared  with  1919,  and  while  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  entrepot  trade  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  British  merchants  and  shipping 
interests,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  took  place  in  raw  materials. 


CLASSIFIED  SUMMARIES  OF  TRADE  FOR  THE  NINE  MONTHS. 


Summaries  of  Imports  and  Exports 

IMPORTS  (VALUE  C.T.F.),  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. 

Nine  Months  ended  30th  September. 
J. — Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco. 


1913. 


1919. 


1920. 


A.  Grain  anr]  flour  

B.  Feeding  stuffs  for  animals  

C.  Meat  

D.  Animals,  living,  for  food  

E.  Other  food  and  drink,  non-dutiable 

F.  Other  food,  dutiable  

G.  Tobacco  : 


£63,628,170 
3,614,822 
42,619,625 


275,689 
59,387,756 
40,222,006 
4,956,550 


£105,480,508 
6,493,733 
145,104,627 


121,257,913 
124,042,907 
29,062,312 


£170,164,122 
6,516,912 
105,711,857 


129,350,210 
136,771,742 
30,195,875 


Total,  Class  I 


£214,704,618 


£531,442,000 


£578,710,718 
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//. — Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured. 


Ii9 13. 

1919. 

192'0. 

A 

A. 

Coal  

£         A  A  9  A  A  9 

t  44o,44o 

50 

±3. 

Other  non-metallic  mining  and 

quarry  pro- 

9  9  A  7  Q1  fl 

9   COO   C  0  ET. 

h  i  c  c\  n  r  9 
7,150,9oo 

U, 

Iron  ore  and  scrap  

K  7Q7  Q  1  A 

O   919  790 

y,ziz,  {66 

lb,Z9  0,508 

-L'. 

Non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores 

and 

scrap . 

Q  9  8  9  R  £  9 
y ,  O  o  o,  DO  u 

in  nor  1/lA 

"19   O07  7AO 

TT1 
Hi. 

otr  1  9  r  9,4/1 
Zo,l40,Z44 

A  Q   OO  A  OCA 

62,007,379 

r  . 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste.  . 

O  o ,  1  0  U ,  /  4  1 

lZo,  044,575 

919  90c  ae:o 

G. 

Wool,  raw,  and  waste,  and  woollen 

rags. . 

30,975,768 

85,016,847 

76,/56'0,264 

H. 

Silk,  raw,  knubs  and  noils .  . 

908,250 

1,981,689 

3,255,410 

I. 

12,496,553 

14,606,358 

28,202,819 

J. 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  resins 

and 

gums.  . 

22,147,995 

6o!79o!800 

63',473,'829 

K. 

11,496,574 

22,004,493 

27,499,279 

L. 

4,159,195 

11,336,562 

24,874,586 

M. 

17,371,387 

19,120,574 

21,731,896 

N. 

Miscellaneous,    raw  materials 

and 

articles 

9,334,808 

10,108,991 

15,453,557 

Total,  Class  II ,  . 

£190,296,334 

£419,866,762 

£572,028,598 

— Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured. 

1913.  1919.  1920 

A.  Coke  and  manufactured  fuel   £         24,975         £  630         £  6,973 

B.  Earthenware,   glass,   abrasives,   etc   3,977,513  1,942,709  8,140,518 

C.  Iron  and  steel  and   manufactures  thereof.  .  11,665,780  7,983,423  17,879,565 

D.  Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  22,472,425  25,565,402      (  31,602,141 
i<l  Cutlery,    hardware,    implements   and  instru- 
ments  4,839,483  6,432,439  8,189,859 

F.  Electrical   goods  and  apparatus   1,130,923  931,967  1,065,350 

G.  Machinery   5,430,628  11,246,404  14,671,868 

H.  Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber   2,637,582  3,032,924  6,019,596 

I.  Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures   6,889,798  3,354,412  7,700,811 

J.  Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  manufactures.  7,777,410  1,000,338  14,669,275 

K.  Silk  and  silk  manufactures   11,420,274  15,967,912  29,492,832 

L.  Manufactures  of  other  textile  materials..    ..  7,604,003  7,265,456  19,580,015 

M.  Apparel   8,780,797  4,946,511  12,563,386 

N.  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours   9,834,996  15,106,605  26,019,304 

O.  Oils,  fats  and  resins,  manufactured   10,009,202  33,160,792  54,175,314 

P.  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof   8,805,516  28,345,967  17,912,689 

Q.  Paper  and  cardboard   5,703,698     •  7,742,580  24,015,078 

R.  Vehicles    (including   locomotives,    ships  and 

aircraft)   4,222,432  5,623,725  22,105,710 

S.  Rubber  manufactures   2,852,876  1,972,042  5,407,736 

T.  Miscellaneous    articles,     mainly     or  wholly 

manufactured   14,753,458  29,810,999  26,830,718 


Total,  Class  III  £150,833,769  £211,433,237  £348,048,73S 


IV.  Animals,  not  for  food  £       355,286         £       335,431         £  350,388 


V.  Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles  £     1,576,692  £     3,381,641  £  2,052,122 


Total  £557,766,699       £1,166,459,071  £1,501,190,564 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  (VALUE  F.O.B.). 

/. — Food,  Brink.,  and  Tobacco. 

1913.  1919.  1920. 

A.  Grain  and  flour  £     1,711,459  £     2,499,174  £     2,219, 04S 

B.  Feeding  stuffs  for  animals                                     1,705,398  250,523  633.802 

C.  Meat                                                                              853,457  399,190  633,802 

D.  Animals,  living  for  food                                              36,348  75  6.10S 

E.  and  F.  other  food  and  drink                                  16,544,728  15.050,702  26,945,768 

G.  Tobacco                                                                      2,387,712  3,261,298  7,098,207 


Total,  Class  I  £  23,239,102  £  21,460.962  £  37,650,654 
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77. —  Rate  Materials  nn< 

/  Articles 

.1/  ainly 

/ '  n man  ufaclured. 

A. 

Coal  

£ 

1  !'  1  .i . 

37,632,156 

1 !  M  9 '. 
£  56,718,816 

1 9  2'0. 
£  78,492,476 

H 

Otlu-r   non-nn-tallu-    mining  and  cpmr 

ry  pro- 

duets  and  the  like  

6  19,227 

612,527 

1,795,376 

C. 

Iron  ore  ami  scrap  

320,179 

194,272 

556,877 

P 

Non-ferrous   metalliferous   ores  -and 

sei  a]) .  . 

181,18  0 

35,213 

1,606,893 

K. 

260, S35 

632,359 

847,616 

V. 

Haw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  

2,712,588 

li. 

Wool,  raw  and  waste,  and  woollen  ra 

gs .  . 

3,254,606 

4,248,914 

7,581,800 

H. 

Silk,  raw,  knubs  and  noils  

91,352 

79,623 

86,209 

I 

Other  textile  materials  

221,718 

353,880 

555,762 

j 

1  i         ,  ,is,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  resins  and 

gums.  . 

2,057,121 

7,988,786 

Q  R78  371 

K 

1,386',805 

l!035,V)06 

3,551,127 

Paper-making  materials  

700,354 

554,053 

1,997,105 

M 

Rubber  

166,026 

419,473 

N 

laneous    raw    materials  and 

articles 

2,021,328 

2,395,922 

4,465,242 

£ 

48,726,861 

£  75,015,997 

£114,346,915 

1 1 /.—Articles  Wh 

'oily  or 

Mainly  Manufactured. 

1913. 

1919!. 

A. 

£ 

2,123,737 

£  5,646,468 

£  16,384,835 

B. 

K-irt  hen  ware,  glass,  abrasives,  etc.  .  . 

5,629,400 

5,635,352 

12,998,370 

C. 

Iron   and   steel   and   manufactures   thereof.  . 

41,767,920 

45,196,849 

95,494,726 

D. 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures 

thereof. 

9,088,711 

9,056,947 

19,994,787 

E. 

Cutlery,    hardware,    implements  and 

instru- 

5,298,096 

5,525,363 

9,602,575 

F. 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  

3,764,389 

3,802,038 

7,987,233 

G. 

24,961,406 

20,586,881 

42,245,389 

H. 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber., 

1,472,231 

739,862 

1,976,671 

L 

Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures 

94,907,201 

162,832,022 

309,336,162 

J. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  manufactures 

27,688,718 

66,463,105 

105,644,609 

K. 

1,582,205 

2,638,780 

4,143,289 

L. 

Manufactures  of  other  textile  materials.  .    .  . 

11,771,136 

17,662,563 

35,437,699 

M. 

16,026,481 

16,182,764 

36,648,364 

N. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours. 

15,018,286 

19,171,383 

30,591,146 

O. 

Oils,  fats  and  resins,  manufactured. 

3,336,626 

8,917,890 

11,286,394 

P. 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof.  . 

3,836,959 

3,991,305 

9,606,402 

Q. 

Paper  and  cardboard  

2,798,448 

3,027,459 

8,144,254 

R. 

Vehicles,    (including   locomotives,   ships  and 

18,802,660 

7,750,475 

40,114,427 

S. 

2,372,147 

5,325,475 

8,'875i747 

T. 

Miscellaneous     articles     mainly  or 

wholly 

manufactured  

18,970,297 

26,643,576 

36,005,620 

Total,  Class  III  

£311,217,054 

£436,796,557 

£842,518,699 

IV 

.  Animals,  not  for  food  

£ 

1,590,978 

£  1,013,388 

£  3,235,150 

V 

.  Parcel  post  

£ 

5,987,906 

£  7,059,144 

£  9,526,618 

Total  

£390,761,901 

£541,346,048 

£1,007,278,036 

Imports  from  Canada. 

From  the  customary  detailed  table  of  imports  by  countries  of  grain,  provisions, 
and  cerain  raw  materials  it  will  be  observed  that  imports  from  Canada  have  continued 
to  show  a  notable  decline  from  the  previous  year  in  almost  every  line. 

Inference  has  already  been  made  to  the  heavy  receipts  of  wheat  from  the  United 
Stares  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  two  months,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  while  imports  from  that  source  have  increased  by  5,000,000  cwt.,  shipments  from 
Canada  have  fallen  away  by  nearly  one-third. 

Looking  still  further  back,  it  is  seen  that  while  in  1913,  Canada  contributed 
14,834,200  cwts.,  as  against  24,824,983  imported  from  the  United  States,  in  1920  her 
share  is  only  8,741,300  cwts.,  against  29,802,100  from  the  United  States. 

This,  and  also  the  heavy  receipts  of  wheat  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia, 
are  of  course  largely  attributable  to  continuation  of  British  Government  control,  and 
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to  a  great  extent  represent  the  carrying  out  of  past  commitments,  and  it  is  to  be 
anticipated,  with  the  bounteous  new  Canadian  crop,  that  a  situation  much  more  favour- 
able to  Canada  must  speedily  develop. 

As  regards  flour,  there  has  been  a  heavy  reduction  of  quantities  in  comparison 
with  1919,  but  here  again,  while  imports  from  America  have  decreased  less  than 
one-half  those  from  Canada  have  fallen  away  by  more  than  two-thirds. 

A  large  decline  is  also  noticeable  in  the  case  of  imports  of  Canadian  barley,  oats 
and  peas. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  purchases  of  bacon  and  hams  from  abroad  exhibit  a 
heavy  decrease,  and  in  this  case  the  reduction  in  Canada's  share  is  less  than  with 
consignments  from  the  United  States. 

Canada's  butter  contribution  is  practically  unchanged,  and  still  represents  only 
a  fraction  of  what  is  brought  in. 

In  the  case  of  cheese,  while  quantities  from  Canada  are  greater  than  in  1919, 
and  exhibit  only  a  small  falling  off  from  receipts  of  1913,  it  is  somewhat  disquieting 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  importations  of  New  Zealand  cheese  have  about  doubled 
during  the  war,  having  risen  from  506,352  cwts.  in  1913  'to  1,011,091  cwts.  in  1920, 
which  latter  figure  exceeds  Canada's  share  by  about  one-fifth. 

Arrivals  of  canned  salmon  are  down  by  nearly  75  per  cent,  while  the  share  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen  away  by  only  about  one-third,  and  receipts  from  what  is 
classified  as  "  other  countries  "  actually  show  a  considerable  increase. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  RECEIPTS  FROM  CANADA  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1920   AND  1919. 

1919.  1920. 

Quantity.              Value  Quantity.  Value. 

Cwts.                     £  Cwts.  £ 

1.  Wheat- 
Total   imports                         48,789,300  45,559,049  86,653,300  111,309,649 

Arg-entina                                3f,  4)0*9,000  3,161,023  3*0,768, 300  38,247,256 

Australia                                   8,053,400  7,526,492  17,13-6,700  15,295,475 

United   States                        24,728,700'  23,12(6^671  29,802,100'  44,326,963 

Canada                                  12,571,600  11,720,160  8,741,300  13,205,253 


2.  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports   14,711,970'  21,378,330 

United  States   9  071,770  13,171,083 

Australia   1,'063,000  1,533,841 

Argentina                                      5,900  6,504 

Canada   4,433,900  6,472,838 

3.  Barley — 

Total    imports   11,806,700  12,345,565 

United  States   7,898,200  8,421,889 

Canada   3,407,000  3,386,962 

4.  Oats — 

Total   imports   3,570,721  3,628,065 

Argentina                                    523,700  539,442 

United  States   1,767,721  1,791,097 

Canada                                       628,30*0  592,152 


8,359,618  14,937  302 

4,983,000  9,191.243 

1,260,300  2,010,808 

184,318  228,783' 

1,326,900  2,54*6,850 


7,618,000  9,070,868 
3,949,800  4,905,836 
1,697,800  1,S64,770 


4,518,800  4,251,156 

3,933,900  3.668,293 

155,200  157,097 

109,600  116,147 


5.  Bacon — 

Total  imports.  . 
United    States.  . 

Denmark  

Canada   


7,337,172  65,204,537 

5,356,415  47,327,671 

6,586  65,219 

1,804,858  16,341,182 


4,175.579  37.195,800 

3,601,313  22,744,672 

449,022  4,551,318 

1,084,664  9,552,037 


6.  Hams — 

Total  imports 
United  States 
Canada . .    . . 


1,73'6,750  15,890,918 
1,647, 5S1  14,612,709 
70,030  614.105 


254.382  2.326,300 
222. 03S        2,0??, 730 
21,022  187. 281 
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7.  Buffer- 
Total  imports  

Denmark  

New  Zealand  

Victoria  

New  South  Wales  . . . 

Argentina  

United  States  

Netherlands  

Canada  

S.  Cheese — 

Total  imports  

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Australia  1    .  .  . 

Canada  

9.  Eggs — 

Total  imports  

Denmark  

Egypt  

United  States  

Canada  

10.  Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Origin  not  stated  .  .  . 
Canada  

11.  Lobsters — 

Total  imports  

Newfoundland  

Canada  

12.  Oil  Seeds,  Flax  or 

Linseed — 

Total  imports  

Argentina  

British  East  Indies  . 
Canada  

13.  Wood,  Hevcn,  Hard, 

except  Mahogany — 

Total  imports  

Origin  not  stated   .  .  . 

United  States  

British  East  Indies    .  . 

Sweden  

Canada  

14.  Wood,  Hewn,  Soft — 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Sweden  

Norway  

Canada  

15.  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard, 

except  Mahogany — 

Total  imports  

United  States  

British  East  Indies  . 
Origin   not   stated.  . 

Russia  

Germany  

Canada  

16.  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

Total  imports  

Sweden  

Russia  

United  States  

Norway   

Canada  

17.  Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical, 

Wet— 

Total  imports  

Norway   

Sweden  

Canada   


cu.  ft. 

Figures  kept  differently 


Figures  kept  differently 


1919. 

192 

0. 

Oihint  i t  v 

Value 

Qua  nl  it  y. 

Value. 

l  ^  w  t  s . 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1.300,973 

lb.  1  iKS  053 

1   OOO  9.7 1 

io  mi  9.  A  9 

1  1 1.0S1 

1.879,122 

633,202 

8,975,492 

817*160 

:!,sss,r>sr> 

259,249 

3,584,457 

179.033 

2,253,929 

RQ  cur, 

(i  r.  o     o »: 

97.620 

1.227,216 

n  A   O  0  A 

O  V  7  7  1 ,1) 

264,315 

3,327,097 

76,388 

1,065,630 

193, 1S9 

2,452,927 

Kill  7Qi 
O'U,  1  St 

11  lOplol) 

1 , 6  2  S 

20,609 

45,76o 

RA-hi  OOP 
Oil  U, O  4  0 

2  1,062 

299,413 

0  It  A  7  A 

ORO  CAT 
0  D  0  ,3  J  O 

1,574,71  3 

11,459,841 

o  1  c(!  o  k  9 
Z,lbo,5i>^ 

i  c  1/IA  cqi 
1  u ,  1  i  J  ,  0  0  1 

7  S  6,6  27 

5,329,800 

7  41  ■?  9  9  Q 

902 

1  Q  9  7  0 

18,889 

143,704 

71  99.  °. 

I  1|400 

C  A  t  410 
OUO,1  J.  J 

9S.074 

734,651 

P. 7  Qftft 
U  l,JDU 

A  OH  A Q  A 
4  y  i  ,  1 0  4 

c  a  o  a  a  o 
o  b  J> ,  4  9  L  • 

A    9  A  O    O  AlA 

4,3yb,^y|u 

o,A7  fine 

R  0  1  rt  G  1  Q 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Lrt.  riUnUS. 

O   9  H A   C1  C 

0,0  I  0,51  b 

A  ofir   A  A  c 

4 ,  &  y  5 , 4  0  b 

H  7  0  C  7/19 
4  ,  1  o  u ,  (  11 Z 

7  9  7  A  1  r,7 
1,6  i  y  ,10  i 

1,077,586 

1,689,257 

o  071  91  Q 

A  OOO  K  9  4 

709,768 

878,577 

56"6,498 

'597,208 

ci  ct\  o  o  r 
ob'O.ozo 

"l   o  C  H  (\  h  rr 

1,307,1)75 

271,913 

450,760 

A  O  A  POO 

4oU,boo 

bo4,y  by 

OKI  iftC 

AOQ  970 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

878.711 

6,llo,178 

548,110 

4,612,425 

6  o  a ,  u  o  4 

0  0  0  1    C1  C 

242.673 

1,946,813 

1       7  a  o 
lob,  t  Do 

1    O  1  A   A  A  O 

i,oiu,uy  z 

9  no  c  o  a 

1,0  1  O,  U  X  — 

O   COO    AH  ~\ 

3  O,  o  0  J. 

7 q a  Rfto 

25  765 

495  887 

21  148 

492  376 

431 

9,161 

M14 

28^703 

25,029 

483,892 

19,696 

463,293 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

2,121,665 

15,400,948 

2i60,270 

11,456,182 

720,282 

5,043,800 

152,097 

6,341,807 

1,363,548 

9,700,026 

85,352 

3,646,401 

24,071 

478,585 

2,143 

213,540 

cu.  ft. 

Figures  kept  differently 


Figures  kept  differently. 


Tons. 
367,808 
229,203 
69,119 
52,886 


3,103,090 
1,916,155 
579,915 
473,0>66 


cu.  ft. 
2,123,772 
682,840 
414,193 
169,917 
55,283 
655,423 

182,612 
•65,712 
33,209 
16,709 
18,437 

cu.  ft. 
10,211,478 
4,674,758 
2,053,044 
964,591 
290,705 
56,764 
2,124,286 

2,899,5'08 
1,156,863 
726,282^ 
218,801 
130,531 
618,391 

Tons. 

390,649 
246,058 
69,380 
56,825 


1,244,541 
483,597 
229,397 
169,382 
16,569 
304,767 

2,185,492 
979,917 
355,2'07 
187,099 
324,643 


16,784,991 
2,995,761 
2,186,928 
773,592 
91,825 
29,384 
691,254 

34,699,709 
13,314,676 
7,941,181 
3,830,590 
1,655,950 
7,366,036 


5,589,540 
3,012,484 
1,134,904 
1,114,676 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  representative  at  Glasgow: — 

Glasgow,  October  28:  3,126  barrels  and  9,068  boxes  ex  ss.  Sicilian  auctioned. 
Greenings,  No.  l?s,  48s.  to  50s.,  No.  2i  41s.  to  46s.,  No.  3,  36s, ;  Snow,  No.  1,  59s.  to 
62s.,  No.  2,  50s.  to  53s.,  Domestic,  35s.  to  36s.,  No.  3,  33s.;  King,  No.  1,  60s.  to  66s., 
No.  2,  55s.  to  58s.,  Domestic,  48s.;  Cranberry,  No.  1,  41s.  to  50s.,  No.  2,  39s.  to  45s., 
N  o.  3,  33s. ;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  44s.  to  49s.,  No.  2,  39s.  to  45s. ;  Starks,  No.  1,  42s.  to 
48s.,  No.  2,  39s.  to  43s.  Various  varieties  No.  1,  46s.  to  68s.,  No.  2,  42s.  to  48s. 
Domestic,  35s.;  B.C.  Cox  Orange,  25s.  to  26s.  per  box,  No.  2,  22s.;  Mcintosh,  21s. 
to  21s.  6d.,  No.  2,  17s.  6d.;  Wealthy,  No.  1,  19s.,  No.  2,  16s.;  Jeffries,  No.  1,  17s.; 
Ontario  boxed  Kings  No.  1,  19s.,  No.  2,  12s.  6d.,  Domestic,  17s.,  No.  3,  21s.  6d. ; 
Cranberry,  No.  1,  15s.  6d.,  No.  2,  18s.  6d.,  Domestic,  15s.  to  17s.;  Greenings,  No.  1, 
14s.  6d.,  No.  2,  15s.,  No.  3,  13s.;  Canada  Red,  Nos.  1  and  2,  17s.;  Snow,  No.  1,  18s.  6d., 
No.  2,  19s.  6d.,  Domestic,  17s.,  No.  3,  17s.  3d.;  Mcintosh,  No.  1,  18s.,  No.  2,  17s.; 
Wealthy,  No.  1,  18s.  to  19s.,  No.  2,  16s.  6d.,  Domestic,  17s.  6d.;  various  varieties,  No. 
1,  14s.  to  16s. ;  17,348  barrels,  principally  New  York  State  stock,  ex  ss.  Vindelia  18s. 
(slacks)  to  52s.,  bulk  sold  at  40s.  to  48s. ;  Baldwins,  35s.  to  52s.,  bulk  at  37s.  to  48s. ; 
Ben  Davis.,  38s.  to  47s.,  Albemarle,  36s.  to  65s.,  bulk  at  44s.  to  61s.;  Greenings,  33s. 
to  44s.;  various  varieties,  33s.  to  57s. 

The  following  cables  have  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Engand: — 

Liverpool,  October  28:  689  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Megantic  and  ss.  Minne- 
dosa,  tights :  Stark  No.  1  47s. ;  Cranberry  No.  1  53s.,  No.  2  50s.,  No.  3  39s. ;  Ben  Davis 
No.  1  49s.  to  50s.,  No.  2  45s.,  No.  3  38s.  6d.;  Twenty  Ounce  No.  1  51s.,  No.  2  47s.; 
Peewaukee  No.  1  44s.  to  48s.,  No.  2  40s.;  Bottle  Greening  No.  1  50s.;  King  No.  1 
63s.,  No.  2  56s.;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  and  No.  2  70s.;  Greening  No.  3  31s.;  mixed 
varieties  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2  48s.,  No.  3  40s. ;  slacks,  Blenheim  No.  2  40s.,  mixed  varieties 
No.  2  43s.  Ex  ss.  Digby,  1,003  barrels  Scotians,  tights:  King  No.  1  50s.  to  51s., 
Domestic  42s.  to  44s.;  Blenheim  No.  1  43s.  to  44s.,  No.  2  40s.,  Domestic  35s.  6d. 
Ontario  No.  1  36s.  6d.;  Stark  No.  1  45s.,  No.  2  42s.;  Wagener  No.  1  50s.,  Domestic 
34s.  6d.;  Greening  No.  1  53s.,  Domestic  37s.;  slacks,  King  No.  1  47s.;  Blenheim  No. 

1  40s. 

Liverpool,  October  29:  935  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Megantic  and  Minne- 
dosa.  Tights:  King  No.  1  62s.  to  63s.;  Bottle  Greening  No  1  56s.;  mixed  varieties 
No.  1  49s.  to  57s.,  No.  2  48s.  to  53s.,  No.  3  43s.;  Spies,  Domestic,  48s.;  Greenings  No. 

2  50s.  to  52s.;  Peewaukee  No.  2  45s.;  Snow  No.  2  45s.  Ex  ss.  Digby,  1,123  barrels 
Scotians,  tights :  King  No.  1  53s.  to  56s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  51s.,  Domestic  46s.  to  47s. ; 
Blenheim  No.  1  46s.  to  48s.,  No.  2  46s.;  mixed  varieties  No.  1  53s.,  No.  3  35s.  6d.; 
slacks:  King  No.  1  45s.  to  51s.,  No.  2  43s.  to  49s. 

(All  prices  are  for  Saturday,  and  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  quoted.) 

Liverpool,  November  2 :  Virginia  York  Imperials,  tights  60s.  to  65s.,  slacks  53s. 
to  58s.  November  3 :  a  few  Onta  -io  barrels  ex  ss.  Metagama;  Baldwin  No.  1  63s.,  No. 
2  50s.  to  56s. ;  King  No.  1  66s.,  slack  No.  1  60s.,  No.  2  58s. ;  Golden  Russet  No.  1)  62s., 
No.  2  57s.;  Greening  No.  1  53s.,  No.  2  50s.;  Spy  No.  1  65s.  No.  2  50s.;  Fallawater 
No.  1  63s. ;  Phoenix  No  1  55s.,  No.  2'  50s. ;  New  York  Badwins  54s.  to  55s. ;  Greening 
57s.  to  58s. 
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LLOYD'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SHIPBUILDING. 

Traok  Com  mission  kh  Harrison  Watson. 

1.  Oetober         I'Jl'O.    W  hile  it   is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  Annual 

Report  of  tin*  operation-  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  that  the  value  of  the  society's 
classification  -till  receives  universal  recognition  and  that  their  activities  have  not 
only  increased  but  extended  to  all  countries  where  construction  is  taking  place, 
shipbuilding  figures  have  recently  been  receiving  so  much  attention  that  the  chief 
the  presenl  report  is  centred  in  those  sections  which  deal  with  the  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel  and  of  oil  engines. 

OIL  FUEL. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  of  the  new  ships  classed,  no  less  than  426 
L,995,788  tons,  were  fitted  for  burning  oil  fuel,  almost  exactly  double  the 
pi  us  year's  figures,  while  a  very  large  number  of  steamers  which  had  previously 
burned  coal  have  also  come  under  the  society's  survey  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  being  converted  to  burn  fuel  oil. 

A  to  the  society's  records,  it  appears  that  the  world's  total  tonnage  of 

100  I  >ns  and  upwards  on  their  register,  the  following  is  the  approximate  division 
as  regards  fuel: — 

TO     per  cent  use  coal  as  fuel, 

L6«3  per  cent  are  fitted  to  use  oil  as  fuel  for  boilers, 
1-7  per  cent  use  oil  in  internal  combustion  engines, 
6     per  cent  have  sail  power  only; 

-    n  illustration  of  the  progress  made  the  same  figures  are  given  for  the  previous 
year : — 

82     per  cent  used  coal  as  fuel, 

10-5  per  cent  were  fitted  to  use  oil  as  fuel  for  boilers, 
1-5  per  cent  used  oil  in  internal  combustion  engines, 
6     per  cent  had  sail  power  only. 

OIL  ENGINES. 

lie  Armistice  a  great  development  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  oil  engines. 

During  the  year  under  review  28  new  vessels,  of  79,805  tons,  have  been  classed 
as  fitted  with  such  engines  as  their  main  propelling  power,  and  there  are  at  present 
in  the  course  of  construction  under  the  society's  survey  upwards  of  150  sets  of  Diesel 
engines,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sets  of  oil  engines  of  other  than  the  Diesel 
mately  half  of  which  are  building  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition,  oil  engines  are  being  used  in  large  vessels  as  emergency  sets.  The 
largest  at  present  under  the  society's  survey  are  those  for  the  Glenogle,  a  twin  screw 
of  9,150  tons,  having  16  cylinders,  while  the  largest  oil  engine  vessel  completed 
during  the  year  was  the  Afrika,  of  8,59T  tons. 

1  *  be  noted  that  an  increasing  number  of  firms  are  now  manufacturing 

oil  engines,  and  that  some  of  these  engines  are  intended  for  vessels  owned  by  large 
firms  who  previously  have  exclusively  used  steam  engines  in  their  vessels. 

There  have  of  late  been  considerable  modifications  of  the  design  of  oil  engines, 
both  of  the  Diesel  and  of  other  types.  Most  of  the  former  are  of  the  four-stroke 
cycle  with  oil  fuel  injected  by  blast  of  high  pressure  air,  but  modifications  of  the 
plan  adopted  in  submarine  engines  for  the  injection  of  fuel  by  pressure  alone  have 
been  successfully  adopted.  This  considerably  lessens  the  air  compression  plant  required, 
as  compressed  air  is  only  then  required  for  starting  and  manoeuvring,  and  siome 
economy  in  power  is  thus  affected. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  one  type  of  oil  engine  other  than  Diesel,  the  manu- 
facturers have  developed  in  another  direction  by  changing  from  a  pressure  system  of 
fuel  injection  to  one  combining  oil  pressure  with  an  added  high  pressure  air  blast 
for  more  effectively  spraying  the  oil. 

The  types  of  opposed  piston  engines  are  being  made.  In  these  engines  there  are 
no  cylinder  covers. 

The  changes  which  are  being  made  in  oil  engines  other  than  Diesel  are  consider- 
able. In  the  different  types  of  engines  usually  made  the  maximum  cylinder  pressures 
range  from  200  pounds  to  350  pounds  per  square  inch.  At  present  other  types  are 
being  made  in  which  pressures  of  390,  450,  485  and  550  pounds  per  square  inch  are 
to  be  employed. 

GEARED  STEAM  TURBINES. 

The  success  of  geared  steam  turbines  may  be  measured  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  total  number  of  vessels  classed  during  the  past  year,  no  less  than  245 
of  1,286,046  tons  were  provided  with  this  means  of  propulsion. 

society's  operations  on  the  continent. 

Following  the  establishment  in  1919  of  a  central  office  in  Paris,  there  has  now 
been  constituted  a  French  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register,  somewhat  upon  the  same 
lines  as  those  on  which  the  American  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  has  for  some 
years  been  working  so  satisfactorily  in  New  York. 

Another  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  inauguration  of  a  Swedish  Committee 
of  Lloyd's  Register. 

vessels  with  refrigerators. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1920,  the  society's  certificate  in  respect  of  refrigerating 
machinery  was  held  by  200  vessels,  as  against  185  in  the  previous  year. 

At  present  about  60  additional  vessels  are  being  fitted  with  refrigerating  installa- 
tions, having  a  capacity  of  18,000,000  cubic  feet. 

There  are  also  13  sets  of  refrigerating  machinery  being  built  under  the  society's 
survey  and  intended  for  Canadian  Government  vessels. 

The  survey  of  cold  stores  by  the  society's  surveyors  with  a  view  to  their  being- 
placed  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Institute  of  London  Underwriters,  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  committee  have  also  arranged  for  the  survey  of  cold  stores  on  the 
continent. 

TOTAL  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  REGISTERED. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  considered  superfluous  to  publish  further  statistics 
about  shipbuilding;  but  all  the  same  it  appears  interesting  to  record  the  number  of 
vessels  classed  in  Lloyd's  Register  Book  on  June  30,  1920,  which  was  9,587  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  more  than  25,000,000  gross,  according  to  the  following  details : — 


Material  of 

British. 

Other 

countries. 

Total. 

construction.  Description. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Iron  and  steel  Steam 

5,173 

11,725,781 

3,735 

12,389,475 

8,908 

24,115,256 

 Sail 

105 

108,150 

280 

455,082 

385 

563,232 

Wood   and   composite.  . Steam  and 

sail  .  . 

143 

52,000 

151 

288,431 

294 

340,431 

Total  

5,421 

11,885,931 

4,166 

13,132,988 

9,587 

25,018,919 
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I I0HD] HOB  OF  THE  WIRE  NAIL  MARKET  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Tkadk  Com  mission kr  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  October  19,  1920. — Inquiries  made  among  importers  of  wire  nails  in 
i  liestcr  anil  district  elicit  the  information  that  at  the  present  time  Germany  and 
Belgium  are  flooding  tin*  IlritUli  market  at  prices  several  pounds  sterling  below  the 
currenl  prices  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  many  buyers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trade  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Canadian  producers  during  the  war  years 
is  aU>ut  to  return  to  its  old  channels  unless  something  unforeseen  and  unanticipated 
should  happen. 

Ajb  is  fairly  well  ynown,  of  the  50,000  tons  of  wire  nails  imported  by  Great 
Britain  in  l'.'l"..  nearly  20,000  tens  came  from  Germany  and  22,887  tons  from  Belgium, 
while  only  one  ton  was  received  from  Canada.  In  1915,  over  16,000  tons  were 
i  Canada:  M,M.~>  Pmi<  in  191(5;  11,011  tons  in  1917;  and  9,458  tons  in 
A  large  proportion  of  those  quantities  came  into  Manchester,  and  hope  was 
entertained  by  the  importers  that  much  of  the  business  would  be  of  a  permanent 
character. 


SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  United  Kingdom: — 

"  Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
I  anadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  lbs.,  red  clover  170  to  180  shillings,  alsike 
200  to  220  shillings,  timothy  65  to  70  shillings." 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in  London  would  be  36 -4c.  to 
8  6c.  per  lb.,  of  alsike  42 -9c.  to  47 -lc.  per  lb.,  of  timothy  13 -9c.  to  15c.  per  lb. 

Under  date  of  October  18,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
London  Corn  Circular,  which  is  devoted  to  seed  marketing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  following  comments  taken  from  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  trade: — 

"  Trade  continues  slow,  perhaps  slacker  than  during  September,  perhaps  because 
merchants  would  like  to  know  what  really  constitutes  a  safe  level  of  prices.  The 
present  tendency  of  the  trade  is  to  get  down  nearer  to  pre-war  prices.  It  is  now 
pretty  certain  that  heavy  rain  which  preceded  an  astonishing  Indian  summer  may 
have  done  some  injury  to  the  red  clover  crop  in  the  British  Isles.  The  yield,  there- 
fore, may  not  be  as  large  as  expected.  A  two-third  yield  is  assured,  however,  though 
the  seed  may  be  badly  weathered.  France  has  also  had  an  excess  of  moisture.  The 
reason  assigned  for  lower  prices  in  that  country  is  because  of  the  falling  rate  of 
exchange.  It  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that  American  and  Canadian  markets,  which 
were  much  higher  than  the  European  parity,  are  now  coming  more  into  line.  White 
Dutch  clover,  however,  remains  strong  on  account  of  scarcity.  Latest  reports  from 
Canada  show  a  rise  in  the  price  of  alsike,  but  whether  this  will  be  sustained  remains 
to  be  seen.    Timothy  is  featureless." 

Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  Grant  S.  Peart,  Chief,  Markets  Division,  Seed 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  says: — 

"  The  comment  on  alsike  is  another  indication  that  Canada  has  important  control 
of  the  world  market  in  alsike.  Prices  for  Canadian  alsike  on  European  markets  are 
largely  arrived  at  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  not  on  the  European  markets.  It  is  mostly 
quoted  with  sample  to  European  merchants." 
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EXPORT  OPENING  FOR  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  IN  EGYPT. 

While  in  Egypt  on  a  special  trade  mission  for  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy,  put  before 
the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  British  authorities  in  that  country  the  possibility 
of  making  Canada  the  source  of  supply  for  Egypt's  wheat  and  flour  requirements  for 
the  coming  year,  which  will  in  all,  it  is  estimated,  be  about  200,000  tons  of  flour  or 
wheat  equivalent.  Deliveries  were  asked  to  commence  in  March,  1921.  This  matter 
has  already  been  referred  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Canada,  but  attention  is  again 
called  to  this  important  opening  for  Canadian  export  trade.  Interested  Canadian 
exporters  on  communication  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  will  receive 
the  Egyptian  address  to  which  offers  and  quotations  may  be  sent  forward.  (Refer 
File  No.  25906.) 

TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
XVI. 

Germany's  control  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  of  Greece  was  largely  controlled  by  the  Germans  in 
pre-war  days,  although  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  particularly  the  former  country, 
offered  considerable  competition.  Germany  by  granting  favourable  purchase  terms 
(viz.,  payment  of  invoice  value  four  or  five  months  from  date  of  bill  of  lading  or  forty 
to  sixty  days  with  2  per  cent  discount),  by  endeavouring  to  execute  orders  promptly 
and  to  specification,  by  paying  attention  to  small  orders,  by  working  through  com- 
petent and  resident  agents  and  by  corresponding  in  French,  was  gradually  wresting 
from  Great  Britain  this  trade,  which  some  twenty  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  in 
her  hands.  During  the  war  the  United  States  has  been  the  only  big  supplier  of  the 
Greek  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Americans  will  continue  to  do  a  considerable 
iron  and  steel  business  in  Greece,  especially  as  the  products  sent  forward,  if  inferior 
to  German  and  British  quality,  are  equally  as  good  it  is  stated  as  those  formerly 
arriving  from  Belgium. 

Greece's  estimated  normal  consumption. 

According  to  a  leading  Greek  importer,  Greece  will  probably  consume  normally 
the  following  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  products: — 10,0.00  to  15.000  tons  of  iron 
bars  (round,  square,  and  flat)  and  tees;  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  iron  sheets;  3,000  to 
4,000  tons  of  plain  and  corrugated  galvanized  sheets;  1,000  to  1,500  tons  of  steel; 
1,000  to  1,500  tons  of  iron  and  galvanized  hoops;  500  to  700  tons  of  wire;  1,000  tons  of 
nail  wire;  600  tons  of  screws;  300  to  400  tons  of  rivets. 

specifications. 

The  following  specifications  were  furnished  the  writer  by  different  firms  in 
Athens  interested  in  the  iron  and  steel  import  business: — 

Merchant  Iron. 

(Round  Iron  Bars.) 

h       h  i7c>  h  A,  |,  U,  2,  £,  1  inch. 
U,  *t.  lh  11,  U,  If,  If,  2  inches. 
2£,  2|,  2£,  25,  2f,  3  inches. 


1.US 
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\jUdrr  J  ran  liars. 


■ft.  8.  Vr,  4.  ft. 
U.  IvV..  1J.  1*. 
Sf,  -*g  inches. 


|,  tt,  ;;.  I,  1  inch. 
12,  If,  2  inches. 


/'7<j/        Bars  (Inches). 


J 

x  ft 

8  x  i>lo 

3 

X  %2 

ft 

X 

%6 

1 

x  ft 

3  x  i>io 

ft 

X  %2 

i 

x 

9i6 

1 

x  ft 

3  x  <Ho 

§ 

X  %2 

3 

X 

•%G 

1 

X  ft 

3  x  g 

3 

X  %2 

3 

X 

%0 

8 

x  i 

S  x  %2 

3 

X  %2 

X 

x  4 

n 

*  /to 

a 

1 

4 

1 

x  ft 

13  x  yJ0 

1} 

x  i 

1ft 

X 

1 

lft 

x  ft 

1    x  g 

1 

x  1 

1ft 

X 

g 

14 

x  J 

lft  x  I 

13s 

X  %6 

11 

X 

g 

18 

x  ft 

ii  x  g 

li 

X  %J 

1 

X 

ft 

1ft 

x  ft 

ii;  x  g 

1ft 

X  %6 

11 

X 

IB 

X  ft 

1      X  %2 

ig 

X  %2 

lg 

X 

ft 

13 

x  ft 

1  1    -v  .V,« 
^4    X  %2 

lft 

X  %2 

1  8 

X 

ft 

1 

X  Sid 

1 

/1G 

1  9 

1 

lft 

x  <h« 

1  ft  x  g 

15 

A  7lO 

li 

x 

1 

8 

12 

x  «Ko 

IB  v  a 

X  1 

E 
s 

IS 

x  Ma 

13  X  8 

11 

X  1 

1? 

x 

E 

8 

1ft 

x  <Ho 

13  x  2 

lg 

x  4 

13 

X 

1 

16 

x  Sie 

ii 

X 

I 

o 

x  %0 

25  x  g 

2g 

x  1 

21 

X 

B 
8 

2g 

x  fie 

2x3 

21 

x  g 

23 

X 

i 

28 

x  g 

2x1 

2 

x  ft 

3ft 

X 

5 

35'10  x  3 

2J  x  lft 

21 

x  ft 

2g 

X 

3 

2 

x  ft 

2g  x  § 

2g 

x  ft 

23 

X 

3 

•■> 

x  | 

2   x  94e 

x  ft 

2 

X 

1 

2 

x  I 

2? 

X 

ft 

43 

x  3 

4x3 

5 

x  i 

(5 

X 

ft 

43 

x  3 

4x1 

6 

x  g 

6 

X 

ft 

4 

x  g 

4    x  g 

6 

x  3 

'5 

X 

1 

43 

x  ft 

4    x  ft 

4 

x  i 

43  x  i 

The  usual  lengths  are  from  3-80 — 5-30  metres  according  to  importers'  specifica- 
Larger  dimensions  are  preferably  shipped  in  bulk  and  smaller  dimensions  in 
parcels  of  fifty  kilos. 

Angles. 

Blunt:    Length  12  feet: — 


in.  in.  in. 
1    x  1    x  " 


11  x  1\  x  ft 

Made  up  in  bundles  weighing  50  kilos  each. 
Blunt:    Length  23  feet:— 


in.      in.  in. 

lft  x  lil  x  J 
lft  x  lift  x  | 


in.      in.  in. 

lft  x  lft  x  %6 
2    x  2    x  J 


in.      in.  in. 

21  x  24  x  J 
2ft  x  21  x  5/16 


in. 


3ft 


m 

x  3  x  g 
x  3ft  x  g 


in. 

31%, 


in.  in. 

x  3i7^2  x  g 


Made  up  in  bundles  of  50  kilos  each. 
Sharp:    Length  5  to  5-30  metres: — 


in.      in.  mm. 

2  0  x  20  x  3 


in.      in.  mm. 

2,2  x  22l  x  3 


Blunt:    Length  5-40  to  5-70  metres: — 


in.  in.  mm. 

25  x  25  x  3 

30  x  30  x  3 

35  x  35  x  3 


in.  in.  mm. 

4-0  x  40  x  3 

30  x  30  x  4 

35  x  35  x  4 


Made  un  in  bundles  of  50  kilos  each. 


in.  in.  mm. 

40  x  40  x  4 

30  x  3  0  x  '5 

35  x  35  x  5 


in.  in.  mm. 
40  x  40  x  5 
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Blunt:    Length  5  to  5-30  metres: — 


in.      in.    mm.  in.      in.    mm.  m.      in.     mm.  in.        in.  mm. 

4'5  x  45  x  o  4i0  x  40  x  6  55  x  55  x    6  7t5-  x    75  x#  10 

40  x  40'  x  8  60  x  6(0-  x  8  75  x  7.5  x    8  8i0  x    80  x' 10 

50  x  6'0  x  5  5.0  x  5i0  x  6  6'0'  x  60  x    6  9<0  x    90  x  10 

'  60  x  50  x  8  70  x  7'0  x  8  70  x  70  x  10  10i0  x  100  x  10 

M>0  x  100  x  12 

T  Iron. 

Lengths:    4-80  to  5-10  metres: — 

in.      in.    mm.  in.      in.    mm.  in.      in.    mm.  in.      in.  mm. 

15  x  15  x  21  3'0  x  30  x  4  45  x  45  x  5J  60  x  60  x  7 

20  x  2i0  x  3  35  x  35  x  4J  40  x  40  x  6  70  x  70  x  8 

25  x  2'5  x  3|  40  x  4.0  x  5  50  x  50  x  6 


Channels. 

Sections :    Nos.  8-22  in  gradations  of  2. 
Lengths:    10-12  metres: — 

Iron  Beams. 


The  demand  for  iron  beams  is  principally  as  follows: — 


Weight 

Weight 

Height. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

per  metre. 

Height. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

per  metre. 

mm.  x 

mm. 

x  mm. 

x  Kg. 

mm.  x 

mm. 

x  mm. 

x  Kg. 

8<0. 

42 

3.9 

5.95 

220 

98 

18'.  1 

31.01 

100 

50 

4.5 

8.i33 

2'40' 

106 

8.7 

36.19 

120 

'58 

5.1 

11 . 1-5 

26i0 

113 

9.4 

41.84 

14(0 

66 

5.7 

14.(2'9 

3-00 

125 

10.8 

54.17 

WQ 

7,4 

6.3 

17.9  0' 

3  4.0 

137 

12.2' 

68.06 

180 

■8,2 

6.9 

211 .  9  0 

36i0 

143 

13<.<0 

76.15 

200 

90 

7.5 

2i6'.22 

4>0i0 

155 

14.4 

92.63 

Nail  Wire. 

Paris  gauge  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22i,  23,  and  24.  Nail  wire 
generally  arrives  unwrapped  in  parcels  of  50  kilos. 

Barbed  Wire. 

The  chief  requirements  are  met  by  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  B.W.G.  galvanized,  four 
teeth,  6  cm.  between  each  tooth. 

Other  Wires. 

Coppered  Wire:    The  demand  is  principally  for  Nos.  4-20  Paris  gauge. 

( inlvanized  Wire:    Nos.  1-22  Paris  gauge. 

Burnt  Block  and  Grey  Wire:    Nos.  1-20  Paris  gauge. 

Wire  shipments  are  made  up  in  bundles  of  2^  kilos,  each,  wrapped  in  paper  and 
packed  in  barrels. 

Flat  Galvanized  Iron  Plates. 

Specifications :  1,000  x  2,000  mm.  x  B.W.G.  23,  24,  25,  26,  29  and  30.  The  plates 
are  packed  in  crates. 

Corrugated  Galvanized  Iron  Plates. 

Specification :  800  x  1,400  mm.,  800  x  1,500  mm.,  800  x  1,600  mm.,  800  x  1,800 
mm.,  800  x  2,000  mm.,  800  x  2,100  mm.,  800  x  2,200  mm.,  800  x  2,400  mm.,  800  x  2,500 
mm.,  800  2:  2,600  mm.  B.W.G.  26.    Corrugation  10  inches  x  3  inches. 


1  .?:»0 
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Copper  Discs. 

S  *vi  heat  ions :  H.YV.G.  10;  diameter  0  inches,  10  inches,  11  inches,  12  inches, 
1T>  inches;  B.W.G.  IS;  diameter,  11  inches,  15  inches,  16  inches,  17  inches,  18  inches, 
li>  iiu'iu-.  l'O  inehos,  :M  inches,  22  inches. 

SiHH'iHcations :  B.W.G.  IT;  diameter  23  inches,  24  inches,  25  inches,  26  inches. 

Copper  S heels. 

Specifications:  B.W.G.  20;  67  \  1-'  inches,  70  x  12£  inches,  72  x  13  inches,  76  x 
U  inches.    19;  SO  x  40  inches. 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

It  was  estimated  in  July,  191S,  that  Greece  only  possessed  160  threshing  machines, 
1,200  harvesting  machines,  and  10,000  ploughs.  When  there  is  taken  into  account 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  country  and  the  potentiality  of  the  soil,  the  quan- 
jufit  quoted  are  not  only  surprisingly  low  but  evidently  far  inferior  to  the 
country's  requirements.  Even  if  only  the  land  under  cereal  cultivation  is  taken  into 
account,  the  number  of  agricultural  machines  in  use  is  altogether  disproportionate. 
Paring  l'.'l'.»  the  Greek  Government  placed  fairly  large  orders  in  the  United  States 
lor  agricultural  machinery,  and  several  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  and  are  now 
ration.  A  need  therefore  exists  in  the  Greek  market  for  this  kind  of  equip- 
CQ<  ut,  and  this  need  is  recognized  by  the  Greek  Government,  which  has  also  had  expert 
technical  men  demonstrating  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery  in  different 
country.  Moreover,  the  French  and  British  armies  during  the  war 
employed  farm  tractors  near  Salonica  for  cultivation  purposes,  and  the  work  so  accom- 
plished  did  something  toward  showing  the  farmers  of  those  parts  the  beneficial  results 
to  be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  mechanical  power.  These  war  machines,  it 
may  be  added,  are  being  disposed  of  in  Greece. 

As  was  explained  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  the  plains  of  Thessaly  and 
Thebes  are  especially  suited  for  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  farms  here 
vary  from  plantations  of  10,000  acres  to  small  holdings  of  2  to  10  acres.  Naturally 
the  market  is  among  these  larger  plantation  owners,  although  occasionally  small 
farmers  club  together  and  buy  and  use  a  machine  in  common.    Purchases  are  also 

•times  made  by  co-operative  associations  of  farmers  or  tenants. 

NECESSITY  OF  DEMONSTRATION. 

twithstanding  the  potentiality  of  the  market  for  agricultural  machinery,  in 
r  often  be  created,  and  this  can  the  more  readily  be  done  if  the  Greek 
jhown  practically  how  to  operate  modern  farm  machinery.    The  plough, 
for  example,  which  the  Greek  poet  Hesiod  explains  in  his  poems  and  which  the  writer 
al  times  in  travelling  from  Salonica  to  Athens,  still  persists  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  such  elementary  instruments  are  not  infrequently  preferred  for 
in  that  there  is  no  mechanism  to  understand  and  their  operation  is 
simp'-      :  cases  might  be  cited  where  the  Greek  agriculturist  has  thrown  aside 

tnents  and  machinery  because  their  owner  did  not  know  how  to  utilize 
them.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  modern  tools  in  farming,  but  the  use  itself  must  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTATIONS. 

During  the  ten-year  period  1907-16  the  average  annual  importation  into  Greece 
of  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery  amounted  to  135,672  dr.  Such  machinery  as  was 
imported  in  pre-war  times  came  principally  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
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Austria,  and  France.  Germany  and  Belgium  did  trie  bulk  of  the  business  in  ploughs 
and  harrows,  Great  Britain  in  threshers,  while  local  factories  competed  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  ploughs.  American  farm  machinery  has  been  made  known  more 
recently,  but  there  is  a  general  impression  among  importers  to-day  that  the  quality 
left  much  to  be  desired  and  that  the  American  machine  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  well  made.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Canadian  trade  marks  are  favourably 
even  if  infrequently  known.  A  report  issued  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Department 
of  National  Economy  estimated  that  Greece  had  immediate  need  of  10,000  ploughs, 
20,000  plough  shares,  500  harrows,  200  harvesting  machines,  26  threshers,  100  presses, 
500  sulphur-spraying  machines,  and  5001  vine  sprinklers. 

KIND  OF  MACHINERY  WANTED. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  principal  type  of  agricultural  machinery 
suited  to  the  Greek  market  is  light-weight  machinery,  as  the  draught  animals  are  mostly 
light-weight  horses,  mules,  and  bullocks.  Some  time  ago  a  foreign  firm,  exporting 
farming  equipment,  had  an  extensive  canvass  made  of  this  market  and  obtained  a 
number  of  scattered  orders  from  the  interior  of  Macedonia.  In  filling  these  orders 
this  firm  neglected  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  market  for  light  machinery  and  pro- 
vided its  customers  with  a  lot  of  heavy  unwieldy  implements  which  the  local  agricul- 
turists found  too  cumbersome  for  their  animals  to  pull  and  very  awkward  to  handle, 
which  they  were  finally  obliged  to  discard  as  utterly  useless,  finding  the  primitive 
instruments  that  they  had  previously  been  using  better  adapted  to  their  work. 

PRINCIPAL  TYPES  REQUIRED. 

Ploughs. — Light  12-inch  to  14-inch  ploughs  of  the  colonial  type. 

Harrows. — Light  zig-zag  harrows  of  two  to  the  set  and  light  chain  harrows. 

Cultivators. — Small-sized  cultivators  on  skid  frames. 

Mowers. — Light  mowers  suitable  for  mowing  natural  hay,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Macedonia. 

Hay-presses. — A  light  hand  press  which  makes  a  small  bale  suitable  for  carriage 
by  small  mules  and  donkeys. 

Threshing  machines. — 54-inch,  etc. 

Maize  shellers. — 42hinch  and  60-inch  portable  maize  shellers. 

Tractors. — Dealers  interested  in  the  importation  of  tractors  state  that  the  crawler 
type  of  tractor,  25  to  30  horse-power,  will  probably  prove  most  suitable  for  existing 
ploughing  conditions.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  hilly 
and  the  lower  wheels  have  a  tendency  to  sink  into  the  ground.  Up  till  the  present  the 
few  tractors  imported  have  been  used  almost  entirely  for  threshing  purposes. 

Oil  engines  for  pumping  water  and  for  operating  corn  mills  and  olive  presses. 

Hydraulic  presses  and  filters  of  medium  and  small  capacity  for  the  olive  oil 
industry. 

Cream  separators  with  a  capacity  of  about  11  gallons  of  milk  per  hour. 

Agricultural  implements,  e.g.  scythes,  sickles,  spades,  picks,  forks,  pruning  shear?, 
grafting  knives,  hatches,  etc. 

The  wine  industry  also  requires  presses,  filters,  and  apparatus  for  distilling 
alcohol. 

PUMPS. 

Greece's  importations  of  pumps  during  the  years  1907-10  averaged  719.758  dr., 
or  over  five  times  the  value  of  the  total  imported  agricultural  machinery.  In  Old 
Greece  during  the  year  1914  the  importation  amounted  to  1,013,930  dr.,  and  in  New 
Greece  207,345  dr.,  the  principal  countries  of  origin  being  Groat  Britain  (doing  about 
one-third  of  the  business),  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  order  named.    Centrifugal  pumps  are  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 
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OTI1KK   NUTKS  ON    M  M  l  1 1  M'.K  V,  KNC1NKKK1NG  AND  MKTAL  PRODUCTS. 

It  has  been  estimated  thai  during  the  ton-year  period  1907-16  Greece's  total 
imports  of  machinery,  engineering  articles,  etc.,  were  valued  at: — 


Dr. 

Knirino  boilers   701,676 

s.o.s  and  looks  '*  ..  305,512 

Railway  matorial   61,616 

Shipbuilding  material   91^801 

.M  s.  .11. 1  neons  articles   .   ,  .  72^736 

Pttmpa  '.'  .  .   .  .   ;  ,    ,  .  719[758 

Sewing  and  domestic  machines   642,5>05 

Agricultural  machinery   135  672 


Total  amount   2,731,276 


Of  this  total  amount  it  is  estimated  that  Germany  and  Austria  used  to  supply 
annually  aboul  H  per  cent.    The  United  Kingdom  stood  second  (about  33  per  cent), 
followed  by  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.   Greece  will  continue 
and  agricultural  machinery,  boilers,  and  power  engines  of  all  kinds  for 
ctori  b,  electrical  material  (e.g.  dynamos,  transformers,  cables)  to  be  increasingly 
used  with  the  development  of  Greece's  hydro-electric  power,  steam  and  electric  cranes 
accommodation,  machinery  for  the  making  of  jams  and  tinning  of  vegetables, 
v  and  shipbuilding  material,  hardware  and  tools,  etc.    The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  thai  the  machinery,  engineering,  and  hardware  ,  market  in  Greece  deserves  the 
xmsideration  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  exporter. 

This  Las1  trade  was  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Empires  before 
[though  not  many  years  ago  the  majority  of  these  goods  were  imported  from 
ll     United  Kingdom,  France,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  Belgium.    It  was  stated  to 
thai  <  i<  rman- Austrian  prices  were  always  lower  and  that  a  distinct  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  latterly  in  the  quality  of  manufacture. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  CLARKE'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  W:  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy,  who  has  also 
special  trade  investigations  for  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
1     iece,  and  Egypt,  is  now  visiting  Canada.    Mr.  Clarke  expects  to  go  to 
Western  Canada  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
exporters  desiring  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


GERMAN  GOODS  ON  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

(Vice-Consul  Edward  B.  Cipriani,  Leeds,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Once  again  German-made  goods  are  arriving  in  Leeds  on  a  considerable  scale. 
Dealers  are  stocking  them  for  the  Christmas  season.  It  is  in  toys,  fancy  goods,  and 
cheap  clocks  that  the  resumption  of  German  trade  has  been  most  apparent.  There 
are  now  in  Leeds  warehouses  and  retail  stores  large  quantities  of  German  toys  of 
almost  every  conceivable  kind,  clocks,  chiefly  of  the  metal  alarm  and  china  variety, 
and  fancy  goods  consisting  principally  of  metal  and  glass  ornaments.  German  alarm 
clocks  are  being  offered  at  wholesale  at  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  each.  German  glassware  is 
also  on  the  market  at  a  low  figure;  tumblers  can  be  bought  for  8d.  ($0.16)  each  at 
retail. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1920. 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  "W.  Ward. 

Cape  Town,  September  24,  1990. — The  statistics  of  trade  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  are  again  illustrative  of  the 
remarkable  fluctuations  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  years  of  war  and  those 
immediately  following. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1920  the  exports  from  this  country  exceeded 
*  the  imports  by  over  £9,000,000,  but  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  the  import 
figures  commenced  to  increase,  and  are  still  rising,  while  export  totals  have  declined. 

TOTAL  TRADE. 

A  comparison  of  the  half-yearly  figures  of  the  present  year  with  those  for  the 
same  period  of  1919  displays  equally  striking  features.  The  total  imports  to  June  30, 
1919,  were  £28,234,452,  and  the  exports  £58,201,745,  while  for  a  similar  period  in 
1920  the  import  total  was  £48,025,044,  the  export  total  amounting  to  £51,109,245.  In 
the  corresponding  periods  therefore  the  imports  have  increased  by  £19,790,592  and 
the  exports  decreased  by  £7,152,500. 

EXPORTS. 

The  fall  in  exports  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1919  raw  gold  to  a  value  of  £30,865,000  was  shipped  out,  while  in  the  first  period  of 
the  present  year  only  £17,658,000  was  exported,  the  latter  being  at  the  normal  rate 
of  shipment,  and  that  credited  to  the  first  half  of  last  year  being  an  accumulation 
from  the  war  period. 

For  exports  other  than  gold  and  diamonds  the  Union  shipped  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1920  a  total  value  of  about  $4,000,000  more  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1919. 

South  African  tobaccos  are  finding  an  increasing  market  overseas,  and  the  wattle 
bark  and  bark  extract  industry  is  advancing  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  export 
trade  of  this  country.  South  African  wool,  while  actually  less  in  the  quantity 
exported,  had  appreciated  tremendously  in  price  during  the  period  under  review,  but 
the  situation  has  changed  to  a  marked  extent  within  the  past  few  weeks  and  greatly 
reduced  prices  are  recorded,  with  little  or  no  demand.  The  United  States  and  Japan 
have  been  large  purchasers  of  South  African  wool  during  the  past  six  months; 
Belgium  also  is  buying  large  consignments. 

Of  the  total  export  trade  of  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  purchases  about  75 
per  cent. 

IMPORTS. 

An  immense  increase  in  quantity,  as  well  as  value,  is  recorded  during  the  period 
under  review.  Owing  to  the  previous  shortage  in  wheat  imports  the  combined  value 
of  'wheat  and  flour  imported  reached  a  total  of  £1,225,755,  as  against  £266,704  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1919.  Other  food  products  and  cereals,  such  as  cheese,  marga- 
rine, beans  and  peas,  dried  fruit,  jams  and  jellies,  golden  syrup,  preserved  fish, 
mutton,  pork,  barley,  bran,  maize,  etc.,  show  striking  increases  in  the  quantity 
received.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  expansion  in  luxuries;  while  the  import  value 
of  whisky  increased  140  per  cent  and  wines  500  per  cent. 

Other  items  largely  increased,  as  regards  the  quantity  received  in  this  period, 
are:  cotton  piece  goods,  hosiery  (underclothing),  woollen  manufactures,  bedsteads, 
furniture  n.o.d.,  carpets,  sewing  machines,  musical  instruments,  plate  and  plated 
ware,  fencing  material,  galvanized  and  corrugated  iron,  machinery,  crude  and  refined 
glycerine,  manures  and  fertilizers,  bicycles,  motor  bicycles,  motor  cars  and  lorries, 
sporting  goods,  cyanide  of  sodium,  and  timber. 
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IWreasi*  are  noted  in  wooden  Btaves,  inks,  paper,  stationery  n.o.d.,  wire  nails, 
iron  bar.  holt  and  rods  ploughs,  harrows  and  parts,  paints,  unmanufactured  zinc, 
nitrates  for  manufacturing  purposes,  starch,  bine,  calcium  carbide,  coal. 

These  enumerations,  while  interesting  as  showing  to  some  extent  the  tendency 
in  buying,  may  also  be  taken  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  certain  products  of  which, 
during  the  war  period.  Bhipinents  <-ould  not  be  made,  are  once  again  being  exported, 
while  Others,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  being  freely  shipped. 

S  me  proportion  of  the  increased  value  of  imports  during  the  period  under 
review  tfi  undoubtedly  dm'  to  the  general  rise  in  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  South 
)  an  importers  wore  able  to  some  extent  to  benefit  by  the  exchange  conditions, 
which  were  in  their  favour  by  reason  of  the  heavy  export  balance  of  the  previous 
months,  and  thus  buy  to  advantage,  especially  in  the  British  market. 

Of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  half  year  ending  June  30  last,  Great  Britain 
increased  her  percentage  by  securing  &6  per  cent  as  against  44  per  cent  for  a  like 
in  L919,  while  Australia  with  3  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  the  1919  period 
;  •••  per  rent.    On  the  other  band,  the  United  'States,  which  in  the  first 
half  of  1919  secured  27  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  fell  to  17  per  cent  during  the 
ind<  r  review.    Japan's  percentage  of  4-4  per  cent  in  the  1919  period  dropped 
-  in  for  the  &rs1  six  months  of  the  present  year.    Canada  shipped 
;     per  cenl  of  the  total  imports  to  South  Africa  during  the  first  half  of  1919,  hut 
..nly  -     :eeded  In  reaching  2-3  per  cent  during  the  1920  period. 

The  value  of  Canada's  imports  into  the  Union  to  June  30  of  this  year  amounted 
a  againsl  El,09<3,810  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  showing  a 
decrease  of  16  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  the  period  in  question  are,  however,  scarcely  indicative  of  Canada's 
present  position  on  this  market.    Since  June  30  heavy  shipments  of  flour,  paper,. 

r,  iron  and  steel  goods,  machinery  and  other  products  have  been  coming  forward, 
which  will  naturally  increase  the  Dominion's  percentage  of  the  total  trade. 

A  •  3on  of  the  import  quantities  and  values,  during  the  half-yearly  period 

g  Juno  30,  of  certain  leading  Canadian  export  products  with  the  amounts 
credited  to  the  United  States  and  the  total  shipments  received  from  all  countries, 
is  _:ven  in  the  following  tables: — 

Foodstuffs. 


United 

Total 

Article. 

Canada. 

States, 

Import. 

Lbs. 

125,680 

44,729,950 

£ 

1,570 

456,094 

Wheat  

Lbs. 

98,113,123 

£ 

769,661 

Lbs. 

629,569 

138,470 

1,534,126 

£ 

12,077 

3,409 

33,639 

Lbs. 

73,955 

13,061 

811,343 

£ 

5,884 

1,767 

60,730 

Milk,  condensed  

Lbs. 

56,254 

1,755,028 

5,779,514 

£ 

2,782 

85,154 

296,371 

Lbs. 

1,281,496 

1,318,832 

£ 

24,282 

25,066 

Confectionery  

.  .Lbs. 

34,655 

415,543 

2,268,444 

£ 

4,413 

48,305 

265,607 

Lbs. 

15,501 

466,616 

1,350,480 

£ 

515 

32,714 

106,521 

Fish,   dried   and  preserved  

.  .  Lbs. 

651,928 

2,765,817 

10,022,706 

£ 

29,490 

163,063 

559,883 
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Furniture  and  Building  Material. 


United 

Total 

Article. 

Canada. 

States. 

Import. 

 £ 

4,095 

5,328 

55,026 

Cutlery  

 £ 

22,352 

13,952 

142,631 

Lamps  and  lampware  

 £ 

176 

15,843 

32,802 

 No. 

41> 

1 '  ,  1 4  3 

£ 

5,180 

67,467 

Bedsteads,   (metal  or  wood).. 

 £ 

13 

13,076 

78,177 

1.3,8i38 

15,02'9 

228,S!3'0 

 £ 

5,643 

97 

47,686 

Varnish  

 Gals. 

1,085 

6,552 

42,701 

£ 

673 

5,162 

36,325 

Paints  

 £ 

2,937 

17,296 

163,924 

 Gals. 

288 

150,544 

£ 

176 

69,497 

Red  lead  

 Lbs. 

42 

93,333 

£ 

2 

2,985 

White  lead  

 Lbs. 

7,750 

4,413 

528,682 

£ 

322 

144 

17,966 

Cement  

.  .     .  .Lbs.  9,505,200 

800 

29,638,312 

£ 

17,406 

3 

64,636 

nmanufactured — 

Pine  

.  .Cubic  feet. 

256,289 

461,802] 

£ 

49,107 

70,678  | 

Pitch  pine  

.  .Cubic  feet. 

410,976  1 

3,419,514 

£ 

59,144  f 

707,881 

Other  

.  .  Cubic  feet. 

122,481 

255,654  | 

Unmanufactured  

21,471 

102,129  J 

Flooring  and  ceiling  

.  .  Cubic  feet. 

2,500 

70,589 

779,653 

£ 

533 

18,005 

165,899 

Other — planed   and    grooved.  . 

.  .Cubic  feet. 

40,982 

29,804 

78,128 

£ 

11,433 

7,544 

20,888 

6,232 

25,353 

54,875 

Iron  and  Steel. 


Bar,  bolt  and  rod  

Cwts. 

19,806 

12,109 

112,995 

£ 

22,218 

19,590 

206,595 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  

£ 

6,892 

14,349 

120,372 

Nails  and  screws  

£ 

14,463 

6,146 

81,643 

Cwts. 

10,655 

59,281 

132,726 

£ 

15,947 

87,287 

221,818 

Cwts. 

911 

3,218 

4,607 

1,317 

3,419 

6,744 

Pipes,  piping,  etc  

Cwts. 

5,247 

9,224 

220,309 

£ 

10,639 

18,704 

368,994 

£ 

1,007 

2,477 

12,426 

Agricultural  and  of  ho 

•  Tools 

and  Madi 

wuery. 

Implements,     agricultural  (including 

ma- 

chinerv)  

£ 

48,079 

129,266 

379,067 

Implements — All  other  

L 

18,765 

94,220 

238,627 

Windmills  

i 

1,139 

51,358 

60,397 

£ 

39,613 

79,954 

177,985 

£ 

484 

2,828 

3,S78 

£ 

12,839 

723 

38,930 

Handles  for  picks  

£ 

812 

14,336 

23,113 

Mechanics  tools  

£ 

882 

74,937 

142,922 

Vehicles. 


Carts,   carriages  and 

parts  

£ 

3,4  53 

14,532 

20,015 

1,668 

4.023 

4,974 

£ 

269,584 

993,084 

1.315,536 

No. 

6 

68 

lit; 

£ 

1,014 

9  5  9  5  9 

48,218 

153 

15 

172 

£ 

28,71,4 

6,554 

34,375 

Parts  of  motor  cars  i 

md  power  lorries. 

.  £ 

4  3, :;<>«> 

17  6,650 

3]  1,17(1 

India  rubber  tires.  .  . 

.  £ 

88,901 

lis. 37  1 

620,8  l  i 

L1454— 3£ 
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Paper. 


United 

Total 

-VI  IK  It". 

Qtn too 

>>i  .ilea. 

Imports, 

Printing  

 Lbs. 

45,021 

3,949 

78,598 

£ 

65,999 

13,834 

193,273 

Wrapping  

 Lbs. 

S.StM 

1,892 

24,436 

21,898 

7,858 

86,244 

Bags  

 £ 

2,9  S  4 

23,949 

66,865 

<  '  •  ill>oan1  ami  sti  awboanl  am 

i  pasteboard  £ 

6,019 

4,298 

35,176 

.1/ 

<i  n  it f (icturcd  1 

62 

1,465 

62,217 

 £ 

697 

12,040 

 No. 

60,239 

61,438 

4,545 

4,814 

Throe-ply  panelling:  

 £ 

2,228 "] 

\ 

60,191 

 £ 

12,334 

23,103  J 

Miscellaneous. 

 £ 

19 

id, you 

 £ 

2,709 

3,511 

52,503 

 £ 

1,470 

6,795 

1  1  A      9  A 

 Lbs. 

817,668 

3,402 

1,354,741 

£ 

7,689 

70 

13',564 

Glycerine  for  manufacturing 

purposes.  .Lbs. 

1,040 

3,400,435 

77 

123,220 

 £ 

4,010 

36,330 

113,632 

Cameras  

 No. 

248 

8,667 

£ 

...  j 

567 

9,975 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  

 £ 

6,448 

106,723 

PROSPECTIVE. 

Owing  to  what  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  an  injudicious  over- 
importation  of  merchandise  and  by  others  a  reflex  movement  in  the  recent  slump  in 
South  African  wool  and  other  products,  the  market  for  general  buying  is  at  present 
almost  closed.  Whereas  two  months  ago  the  South  African  banks  paid  a  heavy 
premium  to  local  depositors  desiring  to  send  money  to  London,  they  now  charge  them 
for  tl  ire.    On  the  other  hand  the  banks  are  again  advancing  money  quite 

readily  on  bills  drawn  on  London,  which  means  that  they  are  again  ready  to  finance 
exports. 

British  merchandise  has  lately  arrived  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  sundry 
orders  placed  upwards  of  two  years  ago  have  been  unexpectedly  delivered ;  big  stocks 
have  therefore  been  accumulated,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  anticipated  that  sacrifices  in 
price  must  be  made  to  induce  a  turnover.  The  trade  position  here  is  consequently 
a  very  interesting  one  to-day,  and  overseas  exporters  of  other  than  staple  lines  should 
not  look  for  many  inquiries  for  immediate  delivery  from  this  territory  during  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year. 

Another  feature  related  to  light  buying  is  the  assumption  by  many  importers  that 
prices  will  ease  in  the  near  future;  they  are  therefore  strictly  meeting  only  immediate 
needs. 

Abundant  supplies  of  timber  are  on  hand  or  to  arrive.  In  addition  to  Baltic 
timber  supplies  have  also  arrived  from  Australia  and  Japan,  the  latter  consisting  of 
Manchurian  pine  and  oak.  The  price  is  high,  however,  and  Japanese  exchange  having 
risen  against  sterling,  repeat  orders  are  not  likely  to  follow. 

Importations  from  Germany  have  recently  arrived  and  comprise  cotton  goods, 
cutlery,  sewing  machines,  and  many  miscellaneous  products. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  arrival  of  fairly  heavy  shipments  of  Canadian 
products  is  anticipated  for  some  little  time  to  come ;  orders  have  gone  forward  during 
the  past  three  months  for  fair  quantities  of  a  considerable  range  of  goods  and  inquiries 
have  recently  passed  through  this  office  which  should  result  in  much  new  business. 
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Cotton  goods  remain  firm,  and  there  are  inquiries  for  cotton  blankets  and  sheeting" 
suitable  for  the  native  trade.  A  certain  demand  continues  for  agricultural  tools  and 
machinery.  A  keen  competition  has  developed  between  English  and  American  manu- 
facturers of  tractors  and  motor  lorries;  a  well  known  English  tractor  has  secured  afc 
good  hold  in  the  Cape  district,  but  the  demand,  while  growing,  is  still  comparatively 
limited  and  big  business  is  not  yet  in  evidence.  Canada  is  now  well  represented 
throughout  the  territory  in  these  lines  and  is  securing  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
trade.  Glassware  and  enamelled  ware  are  yet  in  demand.  Pipes,  piping  and  fittings 
of  all  descriptions  for  mines,  sugar  mills  and  industrial  plants  are  still  inquired  for. 
Mining  material  also  remains  in  demand. 

On  the  whole,  while  there  will  possibly  be  some  diminution  in  orders  in  many 
lines,  Canadian  shippers  who  have  completed  old  orders  may  expect  a  fairly  regular 
demand  as  undoubtedly  South  Africa's  requirements  from  the  North  American 
continent  will  be  placed  in  Canada  if  the  present  and  prospective  shippers  to  this 
country  will  keep  their  offers  prominently  in  evidence  with  the  importing  trade. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
XVIII. 

This  week's  instalment  of  Mr.  Egan's  report  on  the  industries  of  South  Africa 
deals  principally  with  cottons,  linens  and  woollens,  and  linoleum  and  floorcloth. 

Bags — Jute. 

*    (For  Coal,  Grain,  and  Sugar.) 

Decrease 


1913. 

1919. 

or  Increase. 

.  .    .  .  $1,733,000 

$5,289,000 

+ 

$3,556,000 

....  50 

50 

..    ..  190 

1,220 

+ 

1,030 

United  Kingdom  

....  232,000 

73,100 

158,900 

6,725 

+ 

6,725 

1,095 

+ 

1,095 

  l,497yC'00 

i5, 2(0  5,3 10 

+ 

3, 70S, 310 

The  import  under  this  heading  is  a  very  large  one,  averaging  about  25,000,000 
bags  yearly,  of  which  quantity  India  supplies  over  90  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom 
shipping  practically  the  remainder.  Australia,  the  United  States  and  Ceylon  have 
made  occasional  small  shipments. 

An  average  annual  import  of  about  700,000  bags  for  packing  wool,  valued  at 
about  $800,000,  is  wholly  credited  to  India. 

Bags — Cotton  and  Linen. 

(For  Flour,  etc.) 

Decrease 
1913.  1919.        or  Increase. 


Total  for  the  Union   $273,000  $358,100  +  $85,100 

Canada   ....  ....  — 

United  States   2,700  18,025  -f  15,325 

United  Kingdom   177,000  314,550  +  137,550 

India   92,700  6,700  —  S6.000 

Japan     IS, 850  -f  18,850 


The  cotton  bags,  as  made  and  used  in  Canada  in  the  flour  and  grain  trade,  would 
be  acceptable  in  the  South  African  market  if  the  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
compete  with  other  shipping  countries. 

During  1919  the  average  annual  import  of  13,500,000  bags  was  reduced  to 
9,900,000,  practically  the  whole  of  which  were  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  United  States,  India  and  Japan  securing  a  small  share. 
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Linen  Piece-goods. 


I  h'crcase 

L913.  L919.  or  Increase. 

Total  tor  the  Union                                $l>'5.o1oo  $'1,8,42i0  —  $6,5'80 

Canada                                                                  ....  ....   

United  States                                                              40  4,415  +  4,375 

United  Kingdom                                      22,soo  13, 750    9*050 

Germany                                                              450  ....    '450 

Holland                                                  1,000  ....  —  1,000 

Belgium                                                                600  ....  —  600 

Jtapin                                               —  70  +  70 


Linen  Hosiery  (Underclothing). 

Decrease 


1913. 

1919. 

or  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

....  $55,700 

$50,325 

$5,375 

....  425 

420 

5 

United  Kingdom  

.  .    .  .  53,000 

49,735 

3,265 

+ 

900 

Switzerland  

5 

+ 

5 

70 

+ 

70 

Linen    All  Others,  n.o.d. 

Decrease 


1913. 

1919. 

or  Increase. 

..    ..  $206,000 

$133,250 

$72,750 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  1,500 

1,710 

+ 

210 

United  Kingdom  

....  183,000 

119,275 

63,725 

....  11,200 

11,200 

Belgium  

....  1,900 

1,900 

France  

.  .   .  .  2,100 

1,655 

445 

Holland  

....  500 

235 

265 

Japan  

.  .    .  .  1,800 

8,540 

6,740 

Italv  

15 

+ 

15 

India  

250 

+ 

250 

Madeira  

610 

+ 

610 

W  till  imports  of  linen  goods  into  the  Union  average  annually  not  more 

$225,000,  it  will  he  interesting  to  make  detailed  inquiries  into  the  possibilities 
of  the  market  whenever  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  articles  are  prepared  to 
ta!;e  up  the  matter  of  export. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  so  far,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  United'  Kingdom 
•  irere.    Japan  came  in  fairly  strongly  from  the  year  1916,  almost  replacing 
va]  le  the  pre-war  shipments  from  Germany,  which  averaged  about  $11,000  a  year. 


Silk  Piece-goods. 

Decrease 
1913.  1919.        or  Increase. 


Total  for  the  Union   $281,000  $1,899,850  +  $1,618,850 

Canada     jj 

United  States   900  109,600  +  108,700 

United  Kingdom   24,200  380,500  +  356,300 

Japan   80,300  977,000  +  896,700 

France   67,000  233,775  +  166,775 

Switzerland  -.   32,700  49,550  +  16,850 

India   21,200  32,550  +  11,350 

China   29,500  67,660  +  38,160 

Italy   8,500  38,050  +  29,550 

Germany   9,600    —  9,600 

Hong  Kong     8,350  +  8,350 
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Silk  Hosiery  (Underclothing) 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

Japan  

Germany  

Switzerland  

France  

India  

China  


Decrease 


1913. 

1919. 

or  Increase. 

$  2 1 , 6  0  0 

$loo,4UU 

+ 

$134,100 

2,000 

78,425 

+ 

76,425 

9.500 

18,860 

+ 

9,360 

4,400 

58,275 

+ 

53,875 

3,700 

3,700 

7100 

55 

6.45 

900 

250 

650 

5 

40 

+ 

35 

45 

45 

Silk— All  Other,  n.o.d. 

Decrease 


1913. 

1919. 

or  Increase. 

.  .   .  .  $200,000 

$132,000 

$168,000 

United  States  

....  2,000 

740 

1,260 

.  .   .  .  75,000 

51,400 

23,600 

.  .    .  .  78,000 

74,100 

4,100 

..    ..  14,300 

18,000 

+ 

3,700 

.  .    .  .  7,000 

480 

6,520 

..   ..  7,000 

2,425 

4,575 

.  .    .  .  5,600 

5,600 
2,975 

China  

..   ..  3,800 

875 

.  .    .  .  2,600 

2,600 
425 

Ceylon  -  . 

425 

+ 

The  principal  opening-  for  Canadian-made  goods  in  the  South  African  market 
for  silk  wear  would  appear  to  be  in  hosiery  and  underwear.  Samples  have  already 
been  shown,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  silk  market  during  the  past  few  months 
prevented  the  stabilizing'  of  prices,  and  as  the  market  is  now  loaded  with  large 
quantities  of  artificial  silk  goods,  business  cannot  at  present  be  secured. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  reasonably  meet  the  competitive  market  here  in 
silk  hosiery  lines  a  considerable  trade  is  possible.  The  use  of  this  article  is  almost 
universal  in  this  country,  and  for  practically  the  whole  year  is  in  demand  by  reason 
of  climatic  conditions.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Canadian  products,  direct  representa- 
tion is  the  only  certain  method  of  securing  and  holding  this  trade. 

In  silk  piece-goods,  which  now  average  an  annual  import  of  $2,000,000,  Japan 
has  forged  ahead  to  first  place,  and  now  ships  about  50  per  cent  of  each  year's  total, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States  following  in  the  order  named. 


Wool  Blankets  and  Rugs. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom..  . 

Germany  

Italy  

France  

Belgium  

Austria-Hungary.  . 

Holland  

Japan  


Decrease  or 

1)913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$l,86'5v0'0'0 

$l,999,60i0' 

+  $134,6>0'0 

10 

35 

+  2.5 

3>50' 

3,90'0 

+  3V550 

l,20>8,)0i0'0 

1,.812,90'G' 

+  6'04,90'0 

6'8,O0.0' 

—  6i8t>0'0'0' 

74,00'0 

4,3i4i0 

—  70.660 

14,20'0 

+     4-5, 0*010 

12, 20'0' 

—  12,200 

4,50i0 

—  4.50'O 

2,0i0>0 

5i00 

—  lv50'0 

150 

74.4'00 

+  74.2150 

The  large  import  total  given  in  the  above  table,  and  which  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  past  ten  years,  opens  np  possibilities  of  trade  in  hull;  figures 
to  'those  'who  may  make  an  effort  to  meet  the  trade.  The  larger  proportion  i-  now 
held  by  Tinted  Kingdom  manufacturers,  who  have  always  secured  the  greater  share 
of  the  trade.  France  is  steadily  increasing  its  hold  upon  the  market,  and  Japan  has 
made  much  headway  during  the  past  tVur  years.  Striped  and  fancy  pattern  blankets 
for  the  native  trade  forms  a  big  share  of  this  import. 


1  .iOO 
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Wool    Pieces  and  Cloth. 


1:113. 

Total  for  the  Union   $1.6 219, WO 

Of  mida  

United  States   .  950 

I'nitt  il  Kingdom   1,1  ."it!, -0-00 

France   96.00(0 

Germany   72,200- 

Holland   6JOO 

Switzerland   '  6*000 

Italy   3,6i0i0- 

BelRium   3,700 

Japan   200 

India  


1919. 
$2,i)(in. r.0'0 


i  5..2I5I0 

L'.IC'.C.SOO 

4,S# 


l.,3(5'0 
1,0-9-0 


7-3(0 
J  ,3910 


Decrease  or 
Increase. 
+  $3  31,.  5(0-0 


14,3-0-0 
60'O.SIO'O 
91,20-0 
72,200 
(Vvl'OlO 
4, 6I5-0- 
2-  51(0 
3.7-0-0 
(&30 
1,390 


Wool  Shawls  and  Shawlings. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  .   .  . 
I "nit<  ti  Kingdom .  .  . 

Germany  

Belgium  

France  

Italy  

Austria-Hungary.  . 
Japan  


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$297,000 

$  2(51, 200- 

— $ 

45,80(0' 

10 

10 

1,2(5 

1,83-0 

+ 

1,70.5 

218,000 

2144,700 

+ 

26,7(00 

57,000 

2,50 

I5i6i,7i5'0 

1-,  2(00 

1,2-00 

1,70-0 

1,700 

11,50(0 

11, WO 

4,8(00 

4,-80-0- 

4,100 

4,10-0 

Wool  Underclothing  and  Hosiery. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $442,0-00  $279,40-0  — $162,600 

Canada     76(0  +  760 

United  States                                                   11,000  3,-0-50  —  7,950 

United  Kingdom                                               3-84,-000  2'6l8-,3|0O-  —  115,700 

Germany   35,400    —  3-5,400 

Switzerland                                                        4,10-0  l,'67-5-  —  2^42(5 

France                                                                  1,900  70  —  1,-8-30 

Japan   2,780  +  2,780 


Woollen  Manufactures— All  Other,  n.o.d. 

Decrease  or 

1-913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $111,000         $-2-26,100'  +  $  115. 100 

Canada       — 

United  States   1,9-00  21815  —  1,615 

United  Kingdom   -5i8„40O  22>5,035  +  16'6,635 

Germany   45,700-    —  4(5,700 

France   -50-0  6'8i0  +  1810 

Italy   3,200    —      3,,  200- 


There  are  many  lines  of  Canadian  woollen  underwear,  more  particularly  in  men's 
and  boys',  which  would  find  a  ready  market  in  'South  Africa.  Under  normal  import 
conditions,  wool  underwear  and  hosiery  average  annually  over  $400,000.  This  trade 
has  been  chiefly  held  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers. 

From  a  close  study  and  investigation  of  the  market  upon  several  occasions,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  Canadian  production  in  these  lines,  it  is  evident  that  a  consider- 
able share  of  this  trade  could  be  obtained  by  Canadian  houses  who  would  make  ami 
continue  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  territory.  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Au~*ria,  and  India,  who  formerly  shipped  portions  of  these  goods  to  the  Union  market, 
have  latterly  ceased  to  do  so.  Canada  is  credited-  with  small  shipments  of  woollen 
manufactures  n.o.d.  in  1916  and  1917,  but  has  not  shipped  here  since. 
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Linoleums  and  Floorcloth. 

1913.  1919. 

Total  for  the  Union                                       $446,0'O0  $205,'5/0'0 

Canada   ^   ......   

United  States                                                          4*0  11.1&5 

United  Kingdom                                               436,000  194,33'5 

Germany   7,100   


Decrease  or 
Increase. 
+  $2l4'0,.5i00 

+  10,785 

—  241,665 

—  T.liOiO1 


The  total  import  under  this  heading  is  falling  rather  than  increasing. 
United  Kingdom  practically  controls  the  trade. 


The 


DIFFICULTY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FIRMS  IN  MAKING  PAYMENTS 

TO  CANADA. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  873  we  published  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  stating  that  the  balance 
of  Australian  banks  in  London  had  been  temporarily  depleted  owing  to  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  and  consequently  the  Australian  banks  were  unable  to  provide 
letters  of  credit  in  payment  for  goods  to  be  imported  into  Canada  and  that  it  was 
considered  these  conditions  would  continue  until  about  the  middle  of  March.  A  later 
cablegram  from  Mr.  Ross  says  that  large  shipments  of  British  Columbia  timber  and 
other  Canadian  goods  had  been  ordered  to  come  forward  by  buyers  with  funds  avail- 
able in  Australia  for  payment,  but  the  Australian  purchasers  are  now  unable  to  cable 
credit  thereby  embarrassing  sellers  and  buyers.  Baltic  shipments  are  stated  to  be  in 
the  same  position,  letters  of  credit  not  being  available  in  London,  but  the  Baltic 
shipments  are  being  diverted  to  other  countries  and  therefore  the  Australian  market 
will  soon  be  bare  of  timber.  Payments  for  Canadian  shipments  can  be  made  in 
Australia,  but  for  some  time  there  is  no  prospect  of  remitting.  The  principal  Austra- 
lian banks  will  allow  interest  from  date  of  collection  to  date  of  remitting  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  if  financial  arrangements  can  be  made  in  Canada. 


AUSTRALIAN  MOTHER  OF  PEARL  SHELL. 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

Melbourne,  September  20,  1920. — As  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  at 
this  office  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  buttons  and  other  articles  in  which  pearl 
shell  forms  a  component  part,  desiring  information  concerning  Australian  sources  of 
supply  of  their  raw  material,  the  following  particulars,  gathered  in  the  course  of 
investigation,  are  submitted  for  general  information. 

The  Australian  shell  is  gathered  by  pearling  fleets  which  have  their  headquarters 
at  Thursday  Island  (Queensland)  and  Broome  (Western  Australia),  the  former  port 
being  the  more  important  of  the  two  so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned. 

Pearl  shelling  is  carried  on  in  the  tropical  districts  of  Queensland,  the  Northern 
Territory,  and  Western  Australia.  The  pearl  oyster  inhabits  the  northern  and  western 
coastal  waters  from  Gape  York  in  Queensland  to  Shark  Bay,  in  Western  Australia, 
a  length  of  shore  of  over  2,000  miles. 

In  1917,  the  latest  for  which  statistics  are  available,  there  were  471  boats  and 
3,615  men  engaged  in  the  industry  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Australia.  The  quantity 
of  pearl-shell  recorded  as  obtained  in  that  year  was  2,192  tons,  valued  at  Li'tl  1 
and  trochus  shell  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons)  to  the  value  of  £21,800.  In 
addition  pearls  to  the  value  of  £39,338  were  also  obtained,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the 
figures  relating  to  the  value  of  pearls  can  only  he  taken  as  approximate. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  shell  are  fished,  i.e.,  deep  water  and  shallow  Water,  and 
they  are  always  packed  and  sold  separately.    The  deep  water  is  not  of  the  same 
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standard  of  quality  as  the  shallow  water  shell,  aa  the  former  shows  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  "grubbj  "  (wormed)  shell,  and  is  rather  more  " knotty  "  and  somewhat  stunted 
in  growth. 

When  the  shell  is  landed  from  the  boats  it  is  at  once  graded  and  packed  as 

•ollows:— 

A  A    smallest  sound  shells  (up  to  g  inches). 
A      small  Bound  shell  (above  5  inches). 

H  medium  sound  shell. 

C  M,.ut  sound  shell. 

1>  slightly  grubby  (wormed  shell). 

K  badly  grubby. 

Oie  four  principal  grades  of  shell  weigh  approximately: — 

A  A  grade,  'MS  pounds  per  100  shells. 
A  grade,  50  pounds  per  100  shells. 
l>  grade,  7ti  pounds  per  100  shells. 
V     grade,  120  pounds  per  100  shells. 

di       and  packing  is  done  in  warehouses  at  Thursday  Island  and  Broome, 
where  the  shell  Ls  landed.    The  shell  is  packed  in  very  strong  cases,  which  are  care- 
fully nailed  and  strongly  hooped  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  withstand  rough  treat- 
in  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other  overseas  destinations, 
cases  run  about  9  to  9^  to  the  ton  weight  (2,240  pounds),  and  about  7^  to  the  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet  measurement. 

J IOW   PEARL  SHELL  IS  SOLD. 

A-  Thursday  Island  the  general  disposal  of  supplies  of  the  shell  is  practically 
filed  by  the  Torres  Straits  Pearl  Shellers'  Association  and  at  Broome  by  the 
Shellers'  Association  of  that  port.  The  shell  is  disposed  of  either  by  (1)  con- 
•  nt  to  London  for  the  two-monthly  auction  held  there,  (2)  by  consignment  to 
Y'.rk  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  agents  of  the  associations,  or 
(3)  by  public  tender  at  Thursday  Island  or  Broome.  The  latter  method  (tender)  is 
usually  adopted  in  the  case  of  large  parcels. 

\Yhen  sale  by  tender  is  decided  upon  the  various  buying  agents  are  advised  by 
the  associations  of  the  size  and  grading  of  the  parcels  to  be  sold,  but  as  these  agents 
-    '  and  always  inspect  the  shell  a.s  it  is  being  landed  or  before  it  is  packed 
ave  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  parcels  and  can  definitely  advise  their  prin- 
cipals of  the  quality  of  the  shell  to  be  sold. 

The  sale  day  usually  fixed  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  ahead  of  the  notification 
-  •  "  agents  have  ample  time  in  which  to  exchange  cablegrams  with  their  principals, 
riders  are  opened  at  the  specified  time  and  date  by  the  committee  of  the  asso- 
id  if  a  tender  is  accepted  it  is  announced,  but  other  offers  received  are 
regarded  ;i-  confidential.  If  no  tender  is  accepted  agents  can  always  ascertain  what 
bee  tnes  of  the  shell  —whether  it  goes  to  London  or  New  York — and  advise  their 
principals  accordingly. 

The  r-oiniiii  — ion  charged  by  agents  for  buying  large  natural  parcels  is  £2  lOis. 
($12.16)  per  ton,  bur  for  small  or  special  parcels  a  commission  of  2£  per  cent  to  cover 
attention  to  shipment,  etc.,  with  all  out-of-pocket  expenses  on  buyers'  account,  is 
customary. 

As  the  quantity  of  shell  offered  for  sale  by  tender  usually  runs  from  12  to  30 
and  covers  all  grades  of  the  catch,  users  of  only  one  grade  or  size  of  shell  can 
probably  obtain  better  (or  as  good)  results  by  buying  at  the  London  auctions  where 
smaller  lots  are  offered,  or  by  purchasing  from  agents  of  the  associations  in  New 
York. 
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While  there  are  a  number  of  shellers  outside  of  the  associations  they  will  not 
quote  for  a  special  size  or  quality  of  shell  in  small  lots,  although  a  tempting  offer  is 
not  always  refused.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  agents  of  large  buyers  are  always 
disposed  to  negotiate  for  entire  parcels  as  they  land  from  the  boats  (up  to  100  tons 
at  a  time  occasionally),  and  shellers  will  not  do  anything  to  cause  an  impression 
that  "  the  eyes  "  may  have  been  picked  out  of  a  parcel. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Canadian  users  of 
the  shell — in  small  or  medium  quantities  of  a  special  quality  or  size — could  in  all 
probability  obtain  their  supplies  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  in  London  or  New 
York  than  at  the  sources  of  production  in  Australia. 

If,  however,  Canadian  buyers  desire  to  procure  some  trial  shipments  from  Aus- 
tralia, there  are  reliable  firms  at  both  Thursday  Island  and  Broome  who  could  operate, 
on  the  usual  commission  basis,  under  the  usual  established  letter  of  credit  basis  at  the 
ports  named.  (Addresses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Box  140,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne.) 

TROCHUS  SHELL. 

At  times,  considerable  quantities  of  Trochus  shell  are  shipped  from  various  groups 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  for  local  realization,  for  re-shipment  to 
oversea  ports.  This  shell  is  inferior  to  mother  of  pearl  and,  consequently,  brings  a 
much  lower  monetary  return,  but  it  is  found  suitable  for  cheaper  grades  of  buttons 
into  the  manufacture  of  which  it  enters  largely.  Canadian  buyers  of  this  grade  could 
readily  arrange  with  experienced  and  reliable  commission  houses  at  Sydney  to  purchase 
their  requirements  on  a  commission  basis. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1918-19. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss. 
V. 

IMPORTS  OF  POOD  PRODUCTS,  SPIRITS,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA. 

The  following  compilation  illustrates  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1917-18  and 
1918-19,  showing  increases  and  decreases  of  food  products,  oilmen's  stores,  spirits,  etc. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638  contained  a  report  upon  the  interchange  of  primary 
products  between  Canada  and  Australia,  which  demonstrated  that,  a-  Australia  is 
a  large  producer  of  food  products,  the  trade — except  under  abnormal  climatic  con- 
ditions— is  unlikely  to  show  any  marked  expansion. 

Appended  are  the  figures  relating  to  imports,  under  this  heading,  in  1917-18 
and  1918-19:— 


1917-18. 

1918-19. 

-t-  Increase. 

Value. 

Value. 

1  H'civase. 

....           £  4,594 

£  4.245 

£  349 

Sausage  casings  

.  .    .  .  1,061 

621 

440 

..     ..  224 

224 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

..  1,646 

1,748 

+ 

102 

.  .    .  .  12,368 

12,368 

Fruits,  dried,  other  

..    ..  23 

23 

....  46 

46 

....  15 

111 

+ 

66 

Oilmen's  stores  

....  15 

1.142 

+ 

1,127 

Whisky,  bottled  

.  .    .  .  .5,541 

3,947 

1.594 

.  .    .  .  50.308 

123,218 

+ 

72,910 

Other  spirits  

. .    .  .  955 

955 

In  l'.ns-U)  an  embargo  <>n  the  importation  of  fresh  apples  obviously  caused  no 
fruit  being  shipped  from  Canada  to  Australia  during  that  (or  the  following)  season. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  bulk  whisky  was  mainly  attributable  to  energetic 
representation  by  the  capable  representative  of  a  leading  linn  of  Canadian  distillers. 
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The  Australian  imports  of  medicines  (exclusive  of  drugs,  chemicals,  acids,  etc.) 
uq  L918  19,  are  given  at  £274,282,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
11  the  1'nited   States  with  Jl10:>,07  I,  and   Canada  with  £3,666.     The  total 

d<  crease  of  imports  from  those  of  the  previous  year  was  £23,577.  The  trade  in 
medicines  and  lines  of  drugs  and  sundries  credited  to  Canada  in  1917-18  and  1918-19 
is  shown  thus : — 


1917-18. 

1918-19. 

+ 

Increase. 

Value. 

Value. 

■Decrease. 

Medicines,  proprietary  

£9,629 

£3,666 

£5,963 

2,797 

3,868 

+ 

1,071 

241 

471 

+ 

230 

Acids  

800 

592 

208 

8 

155 

Toilet  soaps  

1,395 

1,6152 

+ 

257 

147 

+ 

147 

5,385 

7,307 

+ 

1,922- 

Bottles,  n.e.i.  .  :  

7 

+ 

7 

Dental,    etc..    instruments  .. 

93 

93 

965 

2,370 

+ 

1,405 

£21,375 

£20,181 

£1,194 

IMPORTS  OF  APPAREL  OF  FUR  AND  FUR  SKINS.  \ 

F  r  a  rable  period  the  importation  of  fur  apparel  into  Australia  was 

I,  n  >i  is  there  a  favourable  prospect  for  large  importations  in  the  future 
owing  to  high  customs  duties  and  the  advance  made  by  domestic  manufacturers. 

3]  tecial  garments  will  continue  to  be  imported  and  probably  some  cheaper 
grades  of  apparel. 

ly,  the  demand  for  fur  skins  used  in  the  manufacture  of  apparel  is  showing 
spansion,  although  direct  importations  from  Canada  have  shown  a 
regrettable  decline  in  1918-19. 

A  n  view  of  the  Australian  trade  in  imported  fur  skins  and  fur  apparel  appeared 
in  U"<  •  l:hj  Bulletin  No.  540. 

imports  of  fur  apparel  and  fur  skins  in  1917-18  and  1918-19  are 
tabulated  thus: — 

+  Increase. 

19H7-1&.         1918-19.      — Decrease. 

Imports  of  fur  apnar-el   £2'0i.357         £    3.2i4'6       —  £17.111 

Imports  of  fur  skins   77,263  111,503        +  34,240 


£97,62.0         £114,749         +  £17,129 


Fur  Apparel. 


+  Increase. 

1917-18, 

1918-19. 

— Decrease. 

  £16,711 

£2.135 

£14/576 

  318 

384 

+ 

66 

Other  Eritish  

  6'6 

104 

+ 

38 

o 

100 

+ 

97 

  976 

'976 

  163 

163 

  116 

116 

  2,004 

434 

1,570 

89 

+ 

89 

£2(0^3157 

£3,24  6 

£17,111 
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Fur  Shins  (Dressed  or  Prepared.) 


-f-Increase. 

1917-18.  1918-19.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £12,771  £  2'0 .240  +  £  7,4'69 

Canada   12,476  6,183  —  6,293 

Other  British   n  78  +  29 

.Argentine  Republic                  ..    .  .    ..    5>02  +  502 

Alaska   133    —  133 

China   3,896  19,085  -L  15,189 

France   3,669  4,556  4-  887 

Japan   1,907  1,829  —  80 

Russia   14,801  6.958  —  7,S43 

United  States   27,403  51,927  +  24,524 

Other  foreign   158  145  —  13 


£77,2;6'3         £111,50'3        +  £34,240 


DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  CORSETS,  ETC 

The  increase  in  the  1918-19  Australian  importations  of  Canadian  dry  goods  lines, 
over  those  of  the  previous  year,  is  attributable  to  the  enterprise  of  a  small  number 
of  manufacturers  in  catering  for  the  trade  and  supporting  capable  direct  representatives 
who  sell  from  a  wide  range  of  samples  of  goods  suitable  for  Australian  requirements. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  Australian  dry  goods  trade  is  essentially  seasonable, 
and  as  a  consequence  timely  deliveries  are  of  necessity  demanded  by  the  wholesale 
and  principal  retail  importers. 

A  review  of  the  Australian  dry  goods  trade  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601. 

The  chief  items  of  Canadian  dry  goods  in  1918-19  were:  corsets,  £53,491;  hosiery, 
£14,008;  apparel,  £17,571;  textiles,  £38,707;  piece-goods,  £4,416;  sewing  silks,  £309; 
buttons,  buckles,  etc.,  £4,133 ;  and  quite  a  varied  number  of  articles  of  less  value. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  AND  RUBBER. 

The  total  imports  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  (excluding  waterproof  cloth, 
belting,  tires  and  tubes  and  footwear)  into  Australia  in  1918-19  are  valued  at  £254,688. 
The  chief  countries  of  origin  were:  United  Kingdom,  £161,039;  United  States, £74,505 ; 
Japan,  £14,821;  Canada,  £2,934;  and  France,  £629.  The  imports  of  rubber,  hard 
rubber,  sheets,  waste,  elastics  and  masticated  rubber  were  given  at  £539,212.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Brazil,  £153,646;  Straits  Settlements,  £187,511; 
Java,  £95,598;  Papua,  £27,704;  Ceylon,  £23,061;  United  Kingdom,  £16,124;  United 
States,  £6,926 ;  Pacific  Islands,  £10,678,  and  India,  £16,514. 

Imports  of  Rubber  Goods  from  Canada. 


1916-17  Australian  imports  from  Canada   £  39,227 

1.917-18          *'              "          "          "    18,350 

1918-19           "               "           "           "    *1S.5,162 

*  Includes  rubber  tires  and  tubes  £  L8'l,58'5. 


IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

The  value  of  footwear  imported  into  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  several 
classifications,  in  1917-18  and  1918-19,  are,  for  general  information,  tabulated  thus: — 


+  Increase. 

1917-18. 

19.18-19. 

— Decreas€ . 

Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  n.e.i..  .. 

£165,'0.2<0' 

fllSvO'lO 

—£47,010 

Goloshes  (rubbers),  sand  shoes,  etc.. 

i5'6,'82'9 

86^672 

+  29.S43 

3.71S 

8,57'8 

+     4  ,Si6«0 

Slipper  forms  and  goods  for  slippers, 

11,16.2 

14  7 

—  11,015 

3,072' 

3,348 

+  276' 

£239,8101 

£216,7-55 

—£23,046 

I  Job 
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1  il  leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  £48,222; 
tlu-  CTnited  States,  £48,860;  Japan,  617,206;  China,  £1, (>(>(>;  Switzerland,  £1,475;  and 
Canada,  £816.  In  goloshes  (rubbers),  -and  shot's  and  boots,  the  United  Kingdom 
was  credited  with  £88,201,  the  United  State-  with  £23,567,  and  Canada  with  £24,772. 
In  gum  and  wading  boots  the  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  Canada,  £5,124;  the 
United  States,  £3,079;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  £375. 


IMPORTS  OF  CARBIDE  OP  CALCIUM. 

I  ie  quantity   of  carbide  of  calcium  imported  into  Australia,  in  1918-19  was 
1  cwt.  ill-  pounds),  valued  at  £114,288,  as  compared  with  74,570-  cwt.,  valued 
■  £135,786,  in  l'.»17-ls.    The  imports  Prom  Canada  increased  from  4,501  c'wt.,  valued 
,551,  in  L917-18,  t.-  5,640  cwt.,  valued  at.  £7,048,  in  1918-19.    Japan  occupied 
the  premier  position  and  increased  its  exports  from  £120,064  in  1917-18  to  £136,161 
•18  L9.    Canadian  carbide  lias  an  excellent,  reputation  in  the  Australian  trade, 
and  t  rtations  would  have  been  much  larger  had  there  been  ocean  transporta- 

tion available.    The  imports  during  the  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

1917-18.  1918-19.  +  lncrease. 

Country  of  origin.  Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom     £         92  +£  92 

Canada   £    3>,551  7,0'4i8  +  3,497 

Japan   120,0'64  I3'6,1'61  +  16,i097 

Norway   3.H5I3    —  3,153 

Sweden   7;,9i01    —  7,9'Cl 

United  States   1,117  987  —  130 


£1.35,7«6         £14  4,28  8  +£  8,502 


IMI'OKTS  <>F  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

[mports  of  Portland  cement  in  1917-18  were  11,017  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,201,  and 
lb  1918-19  were  only  360  cwt.,  valued  at  £180.    The  sources  of  supply  were: — 

1918-19. 
Quantity. 

Cwt.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   1.20  £  70 

United  States   240  110 

360  £18'0 


I:  pre-war  years  there  was  an  extensive  importation  of  Portland  cement  into 
Australia,  but  absence  of  cheap  freights  and  the  demand  elsewhere  caused  a  cessation 
of  imports  in  1918-19. 

]  ieen  <"ii-iderable  expansion  in  the  Australian  cement  industry,  but — 

through  various  causes — the  production  is  far  short  of  meeting  requirements  even 
tnder  Limited  building  construction.    The  enterprise  of  Canadian  cement  makers 
has  already  been  directed  to  the  demand  which  may  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 


IMPORTS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

In  1917-18  the  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  27,8,30  cwt.,  valued  at  £12,295. 

imports  were  22,560  cwt.,  valued  at  £14,867,  the  principal  supplies 
coming  from  the  following  countries: — 

Quantity. 

Cwt.  Value. 

United  Kingdom                                                                       1,34'0  £  979 

United  States                                                                       21,220  18,8«« 


22,560 


£14,867 
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To  meet  trade  requirements,  the  plaster  must  be  dead  white.  There  was  a  total 
cessation  of  imports  of  Canadian  plaster  which,  prior  to  the  war,  was  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  market.  The  prohibitive  importing  charges  have  caused  the  active 
development  of  the  plaster  industry  in  Australia,  but  more  particularly  in  South 
Australia,  where  there  is  an  extensive  plant  in  operation  near  Adelaide. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS. 

Included  under  the  miscellaneous  schedule  are  a  number  of  lines  in  which  values 
of  varying  magnitude  are  credited  to  Canada  as  the  country  of  origin.  These  lines, 
amongst  others  of  a  diversified  character,  embraced  spices,  collodion,  fibres,  seeds, 
hats  and  caps,  hosiery,  naphtha  and  other  oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  lithographic 
stones,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  fancy  goods,  jewellery,  medals  and  medallions, 
watches,  cameras,  films,  surgical  and  dental  instruments,  acids,  dyes,  insecticides, 
perfumery,  potash,  firearms,  explosives,  brushware,  gums,  packings,  etc. 

These  goods  are  quoted  to  illustrate  that  many  lines  of  Canadian  manufacture 
are  being  successfully  placed  on  the  Australian  market. 

INCREASE  IN   AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA  1918-19. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Australian  importations  of  goods  and  products  of 
Canadian  origin  reached  their  maximum  value  in  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  on 
June  30,  1919.  For  the  first  time  the  total  exceeded  £2,000,000,  the  figures  given 
being  £2,844,050,  or  approximately  $13,822,083. 

Australian  exports  to  Canada  (exclusive  of  gold)  also  constituted  the  record 
figures  of  £891,529,  or  $4,332,830,  despite  the  decline  in  wool  to  the  extent  of  over 
£121,000. 

This  trade  developed  practically  under  war  conditions  in  so  far  as  lack  of  ocean 
transportation  was  concerned,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  readjustment  in 
both  countries. 

CANADIAN   TRADE    COMMISSIONER   HELPS    CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

This  office  continues  to  be  of  practical  service  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 
Trading  connections  have  been  and  continue  to  be  established  and  orders  have  been 
secured,  some  of  considerable  magnitude,  through  persistent  effort,  in  many  cases 
far  beyond  the  introductory  stage. 

As  heretofore,  special  reports  as  to  the  trading  outlook,  and  the  competition  to 
be  contended  against,  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous 
of  exploiting  the  Australian  markets. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  IN  SHIPMENTS  TO  GREECE. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary,  when  shipping  goods  to  Greece,  to  forward  certifi- 
cates of  origin  stamped  by  the  Greek  Consul  if  the  goods  were  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  Conventional  tariff,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple  men  f .  Although  the 
obtaining  of  such  certificates  is  not  a  very  expensive  matter,  it  is  a  formality  likely 
to  cause  inconvenience  and  delay.  As  the  result  of  representations  made  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  the  Greek  Minister  in  London  now  announces  that 
his  Government  has  officially  recognized  and  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
customs  authorities  of  (} recce  that  the  Conventional  tariff  will  he  applied  in  the  case 
of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  if  these  are  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  the  British  manufacturing  companies  proving  that  the  goods  are  of 
British  origin.  The  Greek  minister  expresses  the.  opinion  that  this  new  regulation 
will  give  all  the  required  facilities  for  easier  trading  between  the  two  countries. 
[This  arrangement  is  also  applicable  to  Canada.] 
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C  OMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

COMMERCIAL  AGENT  B.  MlLLIN. 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 

Syd     .  September  L8,  L920.    The  general  rains  which  fell  over  the  state  some 
a  -  ace  bave  been  supplemented  bj  many  usefall  falls,  and  a  truly  prosperous 
agricultural  and  pastoral  season  is  now  practically  assured.    This  has  led  to  a  strong 
consumptive  demand  for  merchandise  throughout  the  country  districts  and  merchants 
••••  '    ■      |u»  u 1 1 n  handling  an  increased  volume  of  business  in  the  distributing  centres. 
The  production  of  butter  during  the  recent  winter  was  hardly  sufficient  to  meet 
demand,  but  during  the  last  month  the  yield  greatly  increased.    The  retail  price 
is  now  2s.  :'d.  per  pound    the  highest  price  reached  for  many  years' — this  price  being 
recently  tixrd  by  the  Necessary  Commodities  Commission  as  a  fair  price  in  accordance 
with  prices  obtainable  by  exporters  overseas. 

Glue  and  Gelatine  Manufacture  in  New  South  Wales. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  glue  in  Australia  dates  back  a  number  of  years, 
production  of  gelatine  until  quite  recently  was  unimportant.    In  1913  the  total 
oi  glue  and  gelatine  imported  into  and  produced  within  the  Commonwealth 

amounted  to,  approximately,  1,500  tons. 

The  uses  of  glue  are  now  practically  denned,  but  fresh  avenues  of  usefulness  for 

gelatine  are  being  discovered  every  day.    To-day  there  is  no  scarcity  of  gelatine  for 

all  requirements  in  Australia,  and  a  large  export  trade  is  looked  for  in  the  near 

future. 

11  ing  to  the  suitable  climate  and  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials  produced  locally 
can  be  handled  fresh,  Australian  factories  can  produce  the  highest  grades  of  glue  and 
gelatine.  Being  a  continent  largely  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  as  well 
as  possessing  a  plague  of  rabbits  the  supply  of  raw  material — waste  products  from 
the  freezing  works,  tanneries  and  similar  institutions — is  very  plentiful,  and,  what 
is  equally  important,  very  fresh.  One  very  large  factory  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished at  Botany,  near  Sydney,  and  is  now  in  full  working  order.  The  factory  is 
fitted  with  every  modern  requirement  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  proprietory  to  turn  out 
only  the  best  products. 

Demand  in  New  South  Wales  for  Cranes  and  Lifting  Appliances. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  New  South  Wales  for  cranes  suitable  for  wharf  work, 
•al  cargo  and  heavy  lifts,  handling  of  coal  (grab  or  other  system),  stationary  and 

portable  cranes  for  contractors,  dam  construction,  harbour  work,  handling  of  timber, 

railway  construction  work,  etc.,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  two  tons  and  upwards,  and 

for  electric  and  steam  power. 

The  main  electric  current  used  is  D.C.  480  volts,  and  A.C.  415  volts,  3-phase, 

50  cycles. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  2302:  on  page  1394  in  this  issue  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Embargo  Removed  from  Export  of  Woollen  Goods  from  Australia. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
export  of  sheepskins,  wool  tops,  wool  noils,  wool  waste,  and  manufactured  woollen 
goods  and  yarns.  Collectors  of  customs  have  been  instructed  to  allow  the  exportation 
without  permit. 
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Resumption  of  Australian  Wool  Sales. 

The  opening  of  the  wool-selling  season  and  the  resumption  of  the  auction-selling 
system  in  Australia  has  been  definitely  fixed  to  take  place  early  in  October. 

The  appraisement  scheme  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years  terminated  on  the  30th  June  last  and  since  its  close  the  market  has 
necessarily  been  quiet.  Some  operations  have  taken  place  in  scoured  wools  and  the 
prices  been  highly  satisfactory  to  growers,  being  in  the  region  of  five  shillings  per 
pound.  While  these  of  course  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  a  reliable  index 
of  prices  when  the  season  opens,  they  are  interesting  as  pointing  to  highly  remunera- 
tive levels  for  good  wools. 

Japanese  Vessels  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

The  Japanese  flag  just  now  is  very  prominent  at  Newcastle.  At  present  there  are 
sixteen  Japanese  vessels  loading  coal  cargoes  for  overseas  ports  and  sixteen  more  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

During  the  month  of  August  sixteen  Japanese  steamers  cleared  at  the  Newcastle 
customs,  taking  cargo  for  overseas  ports  totalling  77,943  tons  of  coal.'  Three  ship- 
ments left  for  the  Baltic  and  one  for  Egypt.  One  steamer  took  a  cargo  for  the  West 
coast  of  South  America.  Two  Japanese  vessels  are  also  engaged  in  the  New  Zealand 
coal  trade. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Queensland. 

To  further  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Queensland,  the  Government 
of  that  state  has  decided  to  guarantee  5£  pence  per  pound  for  all  seed  cotton,  free 
from  disease  and  of  good  quality,  grown  in  Queensland  prior  to  June  30,  1922.  The 
Queensland  cotton  crop  which  has  just  been  ginned  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
amounts  to  12,000  pounds.  The  production  next  year  promises  to  show  a  considerable 
increase  as  about  1,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  as  compared  with  10O1  acres  last 
year. 

The  possibility  of  raising  the  best  of  cotton  in  Queensland  from  the  botanist's 
point  of  view  is  well  established,  but  the  point  upon  which  definite  information  is 
being  sought  is  whether  cotton  raising  will  be  a  commercial  success.  The  problem 
of  cotton  picking  is  the  most  troublesome  factor  to  be  dealt  with. 

Purchase  of  Timber  Mills  by  Commonwealth  Government. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  recently  purchased  timber  mills  in  Queensland 
at  a  cost  of  £500,000  primarily  for  the  construction  of  returned  soldiers'  homes,  but 
it  is  also  stated  that  the  venture  will  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  an  adjunct  to  an 
extensive  scheme  for  national  housing  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  cope  with  the 
great  shortage  of  houses  in  Australia  which  is  becoming  more  acute  every  day. 


CEMENT  PLANT  FOR  TASMANIA. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  announces  that  the  National  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Maria  bland,  Tasmania,  is  being  formed  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  £600,000  in  000,000  shares  of  £1  each  to  work  extensive  deposits  of  material  stated 
by  experts  to  be  especially  suitable  for  the  making  of  high-grade  cement.  The 
company  proposes  to  acquire  '500  acres  of  land  in  the  island,  and  to  erect  plant  with 
an  initial  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  cement  per  annum.  Experts  have  estimated  the 
limestone  deposits  on  the  island  at  10,000,000  tons. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY-JULY,  1920,  1919. 

TltADK   COMMISSIONER   W.   A.  BeDDOE. 

'ollowinir  are  the  values  of  the  Imparts  intq_JNew  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 


important  articles  iluring  the  seven  moi 

Soft  Goods — 

Apparel  

Hoots  and  shoes  

<  "arpi-t  am!  oilcloth  

Drapery,  n.o.o  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

Millinery  

<  'anvas  piece-poods  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Linen  piece-goods  

S I lk  pi ece-good s  

Woollen  piece-goods  

Hardware — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Iron — 

Bar  bolt  rod  

Corrugated  sheet  

Fencing  wire  

Barbed  wire  

Tig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lead  

Machinery — 

Dairy  

Agricultural  

Electric  

Engines,  gas,  etc  

Mining  

Sewing  

Nails  

Railway  and  tram  plant  

Tin  sheet  and  block  

Tools  v.  ,'  1' 

Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery  

Fish,  preserved  ,.  .  .. 

Fruit — 

Dried  

Fresh  

Flour  

Grain,  unprepared  

Jams,  jellies,  etc  

Milk,  preserved  

Onions  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Rice  

Salt  

Sugar  

Beverages — 

Ale  and  stout  

Spirits} — 

Whisky  

Other  

Wine  

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc  , 

Tea  

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  ("including  motor)  

Books,  papers,  music  

Candles  

Carbide  of  calcium  

Coal  * . 


tli 


'luliiu--  .Inly  Ml,  1920  and  1919:— 


19i2'0'. 

1919. 

£  I,i0*2v312- 

£  734,259 

o'Soi,  bu.0 

■^1,717 1\ 

344,62*5 

117,4  27 

i  OlT  1A1O  O 

lid  0  ,9*18 

173,886 

93,412 

Jb'b,,  7'b7 

o  -i  n  a  iO  p 

61  i,Vmi 

97,342 

6'5,,837 

121,927 

13'3, 9.9(0 

1.549,964 

1,936,231 

37,117 

o  on  /?or 
6  Ai);  o  Z'5 

n  a  a  ey\-\  ,a 

y  y  4,  oii'O 

9  Ail*       9  9 

<5'0b,bod 

2  974 

1  844 

3  77  8,2,9 

0  A  ^  9 9  8 

478,825 

14(2,926 

J.  6<o  ,  O  O  ti 

1  9  fi  9  1  ,R 
J.  0  0,0  .L'O 

51,12,4 

22,743 

'54,702 

15,126 

2106,109 

20'0,37'0 

44,,214 

ii  Mi 

58,97'6 

65,204 

1  .Ai  A    AY?  A 

l'0'4,9b9 

1 1 1|,  8  4i2 

46'4',14i5 

31t),717 

46,3'98 

37,8i39 

14,849 

11,908 

'56,'5 13 

3i8,i0|2i2i 

6  2),  3I0'2 

Izib,.5lbi5 

■do  n  n\n  O 

Vbi),bl  6 

92„243 

158,424 

d'0'7 ,13.5  b 

189s  7i5  2 

132',3i74 

2I7iO',3'7!S 

59,(248 

167,068 

68,344 

544,3  98 

3  3, ,56  3 

113,522 

66,,2i21 

'8 

30f0 

6-8.3,767 

36i0,07>6 

24,123' 

4,729 

26,177 

12,109 

2,406 

1,915 

19,271 

Q,W6 

106,816 

22,944 

78,562 

6I7|,'61I5 

7i4'4v,5'5l3 

5'82,196 

12y241 

2,165 

489,869 

191/045 

121,711 

42,6>0'5 

18,7, 70<3 

42,7)92 

114,626 

62,099 

8.78,654 

1i5i0  , 234 

121,721 

4*9,577 

2155,347 

152,251 

.26,84,5 

18/202 

11,863 

17,596 

28'0,465 

166,1 4'5 
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IMPORTS   INTO  NEW   ZEALAND,   ETC  V 

Miscellaneous — Con. 

Cordage  and  twine  

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks  

China  and  earthenware  

Glass  and  glassware  

Furniture  

Greas.es  

India-rubber  goods  (not  including  tires)  

Leather  

Leather  manufactures  

Manures  

Matches  and  vestas  

Motor  vehicles  

Oils — 

Benzine,  etc  

Kerosene  

Castor  

Linseed  

Turpentine  

Other  (specified)  

Paints,  colours,  varnish  

Paper — 

Printing  

Other  

Pianos  

Sedds,  grass,  clover  

Stationery.  

Tobacco  

Cigarettes  

Cigars  and  snuff  

Timber  hewn  and  sawn  

Specie  

Total  all  goods  


-Concluded 

1920. 

1919 

141,133 

177,9'8i9 

120,80'5 

2.35,498 

1*5 ,3  21' 

.610,259 

231,2'67 

138,150 

44,525 

23.856 

11, '0178 

1(0,730 

39  ,'0'8 1 

Z4,Ztv» 

439,692 

1114,72(7 

12  7, 4(6*6 

6i2v5'8.0 

261,7!10' 

115,974 

25,9'83 

10.421 

1,49'9,801 

434,224 

(857,6.38 

408,506 

158,269- 

5i0,0'6'8 

17,823 

1,'8<03' 

117,2(50 

37k370 

36,966 

8 ,  3ll>2 

133,195 

125,644 

4'0i5,4l28 

141,i377 

:1'5'7,0'52 

18iO,  5(018 

114,0i8.3 

215,363 

6l6,5i86 

,20,435 

^2,417 

36,889 

1  91  8  QiQ 

116  277 

4:&0',7i81 

42<0,354 

4166,164 

322,2134 

4IO,20iO 

8,(618 

2t7'3,913 

7'8,381 

33,67.5 

243,09f> 

f  2  9, 3  42,  '3(7  2 

£17,5«3>,778 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATES. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the'  seven  months,  1920,  1919,  1918,  and  1917  :— 


1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 

■Soft  goods   £  15,970,523        £  4,42'0,293        £  2, 718 8, 968        £  2,711,3i8'6' 

Hardware   2y882,4'88  2,022,17(3  977,7l0<0  1,146,183 

Foodstuffs   2,78(0,04i9  1, 284, 4(0'5  1,363,80'6  l,0'97.64i6 

Beverages   1.8>0>4,<8i0<4<  49.0,94.0'  88(8,012  582.706 

Miscellaneous   7,343,767  3,971,791  3,0i93,26>6  3,136,630 

Other  goods   9,527,076  6,151,0>8i0  4,227,4(33'  3,57'6,3S9 


Total  goods   £*29,308,697        £17,34(0,682        £13,329,166  £12,26(0,740 

Specie   33„675  2i43,0'96  62,0'0'0  16.6,.  636 


Grand  totals   £29,342,372        £17,5(8(3, 77S        £13,391.165  £12,417,376 


TOTAL  SHOWS  INCREASE. 

The  total  for  the  seven  months  shows  a  remarkable  increase  of  £11,96S,015,  or 
69  per  cent.,  and  is  in  excess  of  any  full  twelve-month  prior  to  that  ending  with 
December  31  last,  which  only  exceeded  it  by  a  million. 

Soft  goods  have  a  fair  increase  of  35  per  cent,  the  only  items  not  sharing  in 
which  are  hosiery,  canvas  and1  cotton  piece-goods.  The  increases  in  boots,  carpets, 
hats  and  woollen  piece-goods  are  especially  heavy. 

Hardware  goods  show  a  40  per  cent  growth,  and  the  only  decreases  of  any  note 
are  nails  and  tin,  while  hardware,  bar  and  corrugated  iron  show  the  heaviest  increases, 
and  with  the  latter  two  increased  volume  of  importation  is  chiefly  responsible. 

Foodstuffs  exhibit  a  total  over  double  the  average  of  the  three  previous  corre- 
sponding periods.  Fruits,  grain,  confectionery,  sugar  and  rice  are  mainly  responsible 
for  this. 
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Beverages  total  roughly  treble  the  average  of  the  previous  periods  under  review. 
All  lines  share  in  the  growth,  but  ten  accounts  for  about  half  and  imports  are  more 
in  volume  than  any  full  calendar  year  bcl\n(\  Imports  of  cocoa  were  8'2l2',i3$2  pounds, 
tlOJ.SOT.  and  ootfoo  170.8'JO  pounds,  £11,810. 

rhc  miscellaneous  section  has  nearly  doubled,  the  increase  being  £3,371,966, 
towards  which  motor  vehicles  contribute  over  a  million.  These  continue  to  pour  into 
•  antr\  a!  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month,  and  petrol  imports  must  grow  with 
them,  accounting  for  another  £-4-50,000  of  the  increase.  Several  other  lines  exhibit 
substantia]  increases. 

I  N  T  Kit  KST  IN  (J  FLUCTUATIONS. 

I  .  '  :  are  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in  which 
are  of  interest: — 


1920. 

1919. 

8,42i6 

1,565 

1  orrugated  sheet  

 cwt. 

203.496 

69,88'G 

1,644 

817 

4,215 

4,640 

5,204 

1,646 

Pipes  and  fittings  

 tons 

4,526 

5,401 

36,363 

61,861 

 lb. 

3,107,-671 

1,582,662 

Rice  

 cwt. 

41,575 

26,606 

 gals. 

27,731 

5,264 

Whisky  

383,537 

174/007 

 lb. 

11,38*9,90:5 

3,665,682 

 lb. 

701,821 

571,887 

49,310 

42,859 

444 

658 

 * .   .  .  No. 

7,068 

2,513 

Benzine,  etc  

 gals. 

9,01O,'O91 

5,00'0,266 

 gals. 

2,547,779 

1,214,437 

214,492 

104,491 

129,165 

46,060 

 lb. 

1,177,701 

343, 1W 

 cwt. 

109,520 

112,633 

 No. 

1,155 

419 

  .lb. 

1,824,293 

2,043,549 

 lb. 

776, 499 

715,956 

CONDENSED  MILK  FROM  MANCHURIA. 

A  stir  was  recently  created  among  the  Pacific  coast  dairy  interests,  particularly 
the  milk  condensing  factories,  when  it  was  learned  that  a  trial  shipment  of  condensed 
milk  was  being  made  from  Manchuria,  says  The  World's  Markets  (New  York).  It 
18  understood  that  the  factory  producing  this  condensed  milk  in  Manchuria  is  under 
•  control  of  Japanese  capitalists.  Plow  much  further  these  shipments  will  extend 
and  whether  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  coast  canners 
r^mnins  to  be  seen.  It  is,  nevertheless,  causing  a  great  deal  of  uneasy  feeling,  since 
the  producing  costs  in  the  Orient  are  considerably  less  than  those  existing  in  our 
country. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  PETROLEUM  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Xew  Zealand  Government  is  still  assisting  private  interests  in  prospecting 
for  petroleum,  and  has  subsidized  a  company  that  has  put  down  a  bore  near  Hawkes 
Pay  to  the  depth  of  3,660  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  go  down  much  deeper,  for  the 
indications  are  that  oil  may  be  found  in  that  locality.  During  1919  the  New  Zealand 
Government  paid  $21,656  in  subsidies  for  prospecting  work  and  will  expend  more 
*.his  year. 
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BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTS. 

II. 

Brazil  and  its  Foreign  Trade. — Continued. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  MARKET. 

The  relative  importance  and  future  potentiality  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  the  Brazil  market  is  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence.  Its  relative 
importance  among'  the  nations  of  South  America  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  Brazil  is  the  largest  exporter  to  the  United  States  and  the  second  largest 
importer.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  Brazil's  exports  to  the  United  States 
exceeded  those  of  Argentina  by  $2D.000,000  and  those  of  Chile  by  $119,000,000.  Her 
imports  from  the  United  Stales  during  this  period  were  $30,000,000  less  than  Argen- 
tina but  exceeded  tLoee  of  Chile  by  $55,000,000. 

Brazil's  imports  from  ail  countries  in  milliors  of  dollars  from  1911  onwards  are 
shown  as  follows: — 

1911  1912  1913  1913  1917  1S18  •  1319 

198  237  251  202  209  247  333 

The  reduced  imports  of  1916  and  1917  are  of  course  due  to  tl.  war  time  condi- 
tions when  the  usual  sources  were  cut  off,  The  high  figures  for  1919  correspond  to 
high  post-war  prices  and  not  to  pre-war  volume.  The  dead-weight  tonnage  of  Brazil's 
imports  for  1913  was  5,873,000,  whereas  in  1919  the  total  was  oiuy  2,779,000  or  47  per 
cent  of  the  imports  of  the  last  year  before  the  war. 

A  general  idea  of  the  country's  requirements  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
percentages  of  the  various  classes  of  imports  over  a  period  of  years  taken  from  official 
figures. 


1913. 

1917. 

1919. 

.5% 

.2% 

.5 

Raw  materials  for  use  in  manufacture.  .  .  . 

20.9 

30.2 

27 

46.3 

49 

23.3 

23.5 

Raw  materials  imported  in  largest  amounts  consist  of  building  material-,  iron 
and  steel,  substances  for  making  soap  and  perfumery,  leather  and  cotton.  Manu- 
factured goods  imported  in  largest  quantities  are  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  tools, 
cotton  goods,  paper  and  chemicals.  Foodstuffs  imported  in  largest  quantities  are 
wheat  and  flour,  beverages,  canned  goods  and  extracts. 

exports. 

Brazil  buys  her  imports  with  exports  of  raw  material  and  foodstuffs.  The 
following  figures  in  millions  of  dollars  indicate  the  exports: — 

1911  1912  1913  1916  1917  1918  1919 

250  279  245  284  298  284  544 

The  official  statistical  reports  divide  these  exports  into  three  main  group-: 
(1)  Animals  and  Animal  Products,  (2)  Mineral  and  Mineral  Products,  (3)  Vegetables, 
and  Vegetable  Products.  The  third  class  has  always  been  the  most  important  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  war  gave  an  increasing  importance  to  the  other  two 
classes. 

Class  I. — Animals  and  Animal  Products. 

Seven  products  are  enumerated  as  of  primary  importance,  namely:  lard,  canned 
meat,  frozen  meat,  hides,  wool,  skins,  and  jerked  beef.  With  the  exception  of  frozen 
beef  the  exports  of  all  these  commodities  in  1919  show  an  increase  over  1  «>  1 S.  Kxports 
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of  hides  and  akine  reached  a  total  of  6l\;>46  metric  tons  in  1019,  while  for  1916  they 
were  r» 7 .  » 1 1  tons,  the  highest  Hgure  previously  recorded.  An  interesting  fact  of  the 
past  three  years  was  the  entry  into  European  markets  of  Brazilian  lard.  From 
4  metric  tons  in  liUti  the  exports  rose  to  20,028  tons  in  1919.  This  has  acted  as  a 
decided  stimulus  to  hog  raising  in  Brazil,  and  strengthens  the  propaganda  in  which 
the  rapidly-growing  meat-packing  industry  is  active. 

The  official  figures  show  that  the  unspecified  items  under  "various"  in  this 
—  'Nation  of  Animals  and  Animal  Products,  rose  in  volume  from  12,281  metric 
tons  in  L918  to  82,582  tons  in  1010,  a  significant  item  showing  a  steady  growth  in  the 
commodities  now  to  Brazil's  foreign  trade  and  a  tendency  to  diversity  of 
production.  Such  a  growth  continually  expanding  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  liability  to  economic  crises  due  to  dependence  in  the  past  on  three  or  four  staple 
exports. 

The  most  important  products  covered  by  the  heading  "various"  in  this  general 
mification  are,  in  the  order  of  export  value:  tallow,  'butter,  beef  extract,  frozen 
]>ork.  hoes  wax,  horse  hair,  leather  manufactures,  and  horns. 

Phe  value  of  the  principal  animal  products  exported  from'  Brazil  in  1918  and 
re  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  figures  being  in  millions  of  dollars  : — 


Lard  

Canned  meat . 
Frozen  meat 

Hides  

Wool  

Skins  

Jerked  beef  . 
Tallow. .  . . 


1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

9.9 

Butter  

.07 

.37 

6 . 5 

10.5 

.22 

.32 

15.1 

15.0 

Frozen  pork  

.28 

IS.  8 

25.1 

Beeswax  

.09 

.11 

1.5 

2.8 

Horse  hair  

.07 

.1 

2  .  0' 

12.7 

Leather  manufactures 

.07 

1.8 

1.9 

Horns  

.06 

.08 

.17 

2.2 

( 'lass  11. — Mineral  and  Mineral  Products. 


Brazil  hae  never  been  a  large  exporter  of  minerals  until  war  conditions  caused 
heavy  exportation  of  manganese  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel. 

In  1918  the  figures  were  393,388  metric  tons,  and  1919,  205,72-5  tons. 


Class  III. — Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Products. 

]  Is  group  embraces  the  bulk  of  Brazilian  exports,  and  coffee  and  rubber,  which 
still  form  the  most  important  items,  formerly  made  up  together  the  greater  part  of 
Brazilian  exports.  Official  statistics  indicate  the  increasing  diversifications  of 
Brazilian  production  in  this  group,  as  in  Group  I.  In  1913,  of  a  total  of  1,191,184 
metric  tons  exported,  only  345,604  tons  made  up  the  volume  of  exports  other  than 
coffee  and  rubber.  In  1919  the  gross  exports  other  than  these  two  staples  had 
increased  to  670,125  tons. 

In  this  group  the  official  value  of  exports  in  1919  increased  by  about  1121  per 
cent  over  1918  and  about  100  per  cent  over  1913.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  rise  in 
the  market  value  of  coffee,  which  leaped  from  46$000  (46  milreis,  equal  to  $11.50  at 
4$000  per  dollar)  per  bag  in  1913,  and  47$000  per  bag  in  1918  to  95$000  per  bag  of 
60  kilogrammes  in  1919. 

In  the  five  years  preceding  1919  coffee  supplied  40-8  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  exports  and  53 -C  per  cent  of  total  value;  in  1919  the  figures  were  respectively 
40-7  per  cent  for  volume  and  56-3  per  cent  for  value. 

In  1919  there  was  a  slight  revival  in  rubber  over  1918,  but  in  general  pessimism 
reigns  in  this  industry,  which  finds  difficulty  in  competing  with  plantation  rubber 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  other  items  listed  under  Group  III  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  potatoes,  cocoa, 
carnauba  wax,  mandioea  meal,  beans,  table  fruits,  oilseeds,  tobacco,  matte,  timber, 
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corn,  oils  and  "  various  products.  The  fact  that  the  export  value  of  these  items 
rose  from  145,724  contos  of  reis  (25  cents  per  milreis  or  $250  per  conto)  in  1915  to 
480,332  contos  in  1919  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  rise  in  price,  an  increasing 
diversity  of  production  is  taking  place  in  Brazil,  and  entire  dependence  on  three  ot 
four  staples  no  longer  rules. 

The  following  table  shows  values  in  millions  of  dollars  for  1918  and  1919,  conver- 
sion being  at  the  rate  of  4  milreis  to  the  dollar : — 


1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Cotton  

2.4 

9.1 

7.8 

5.2 

25.1 

14.4 

Table  fruits  

.7 

.68 

4.6 

4.8 

3.9 

11. 

.21 

.01 

Tobacco   

10.7 

18. 

18.4 

26.3 

Matte  

9.9 

13.1 

Cocoa  

9.9 

23.3 

Timber  (woods)  .    .  . 

5.2 

3.3 

Coffee  

88.1 

306.6 

.8 

.2 

Carnauba  wax  .  .  . 

5.1 

5.1 

4.1 

1.9 

Mandioca  meal  .  .  . 

7.6 

1.7 

Various  

9.1 

7.7 

TRADE  BALANCE. 

The  visible  trade  balance  in  millions  of  dollars  over  a  period  of  years  showing 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  and  of  imports  over  exports,  was  as  follows : — 

1911  19.12  1913  1916  1917  1918  1919 

+  52.5  +42.1  -6.5  +81.5  +88.6  +36.6  +211.1 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  indicates  a  healthy  condition,  inasmuch  as 
Brazil,  being  a  young  (economically)  and  debtor  country,  must  use  exports  to  pay 
not  only  for  imports  but  for  the  interest  on  her  foreign  debt. 

FUTURE  MARKETS. 

Agriculture  is  of  course  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  Brazil.  Industrial 
development  is  in  its  infancy.  The  war  gave  an  impetus  to  industrial  development 
and  the  statistics  for  1918  show  that  the  number  of  factories  was  3,258,  the  capital 
invested  $166,394,000,  the  value  of  production  $186,3-84,000,  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tives 151,841.    There  has  been  considerable  expansion  since  1918. 

A  large  share  of  the  industrial  capitalization  is  in  cotton-spinning  mills.  In  the 
following  manufactures  domestic  production  has  increased  to  the  point  of  placing  the 
country  independent  of  imports  of  poorer  quality:  hats,  shoes,  cheap  cotton,  textiles, 
wall  paper  and  wrapping  paper,  fibre  rope  and  bagging,  nails  (except  horse-shoe  and 
fancy  types),  iron  and  tin  kitchen  utensils  (raw  material  imported),  rough  paints, 
wooden  ware  and  wooden  furniture,  cheese,  corn,  alfalfa,  tobacco  and  matches. 

Potentially  therefore  the  Brazilian  market  for  imported  manufactured  goods  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  war  time  industrial  development  has  closed  the 
market  for  a  few  classes  of  goods  only  and  has  augmented  the  demand  for  imported 
machinery  and  partly  manufactcred  material  for  use  in  industries.  Tools  and  equip- 
ment for  use  in  development  of  natural  resources  will  be  especially  needed.  These 
resources  include  all  the  elements  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  nation.  They  are:  an  enormous  area  of  fertile  soil  and  forests,  rich 
mineral  deposits,  a  favourable  climate  in  the  entire  central  and  southern  sections, 
navigable  rivers  and  harbours,  and  an  abundance  of  water-power. 

PRESENT  FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS, 

In  Brazil  a  large  bulk  of  the  import  operation  is  in  the  hands  of  old-established 
and  generally  wealthy  English  firms,  who  often  pay  cash  for  their  foreign  purchase, 
and  extend  the  usual  90-day  credit  to  their  own  customers  in  lira/.il.  They  a'so  ;is  a 
rule  do  a  commission  business.    They  arc  of  the  usual  type  of  prosperous  reliable 
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Knglish  houses,  ami  ii  is  a  gratifying  tad  thai  whenever  possible  they  will  in  most 
prefer  to  make  their  purchase  from  Canadian  manufacturers  than  from  a 
country  not  under  the  British  (lag.  Canada  is  the  great  British  power  of  the 
American  continent.  English  business  men  in  South  America,  while  not  propa- 
gandas in  the  accepted  sense,  nevertheless  will  support  every  legitimate  effort  to 
increase  Canadian  and  therefore  British  prestige  on  this  continent,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical British  fashion  they  are  doing  and  will  do  so  by  meeting  Canadian  manufac- 
turers more  than  half  way.  What  will  Canadian  manufacturers,  even  those  pressed 
with  domestic  orders,  do  to  meet  this  advantage? 

They  will,  if  alive  to  the  necessity  for  future  overseas  markets,  make  a  determined 
effort  to  enter  this  field  at  this  favourable  time,  even  if  domestic  demands  are  pressing. 
In  the  Latter  ease,  reserving  a  portion  of  the  factory  output,  say  10  per  cent  or  20  per 
oenl  for  overseas  markets  whatever  the  demands  at  home  may  be,  would  seem  to  be 
ordinary  business  acumen,  concerned  with  something  beyond  this  year's  or  next 
dividends.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  remarks 
recently  addressed  to  the  present  writer  by  a  young  Canadian  who  has  lived  in  Latin 
America  for  many  years,  and  who  is  interested,  patriotically  as  well  as  personally,  in 
a  flow  of  Canadian  products  to  Brazil.    He  says: — 

"  The  three  companies  above  mentioned  (Canadian  companies  of  first  importance) 
say  that  they  are  full  up  with  domestic  orders  and  cannot  therefore  enter  the  South 
America  market  at  present.  When,  however,  conditions  in  the  Dominion  again 
become  normal,  they  will  want  to  come  into  this  continent's  markets  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets  and  flying  colours,  hoping  to  get  a  share  of  the  business  without  having  done 
any  of  the  necessary  spadework.  This  spadework  consists  in  having  a  representative 
already  on  the  ground  looking  over  the  field,  studying  future  clients'  wants  and 

Lng  orders  for  future  delivery  on  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  latter  state  of  affairs  will  occur  in  a  comparatively  snort  space  of 
time.  I  saw,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  published  at  Ottawa  that 
even  Belgian  factories  were  already  turning  out  90  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  output. 
!•  Rio  one  has  to  be  blind  not  to  notice  the  ever-increasing  number  of  German 
travelling  men  who  are  carefully  going  over  the  ground  with  their  eyes  on  future 
trade  possibilities.  These  men  congregate  as  a  rule  in  the  Bar  Brahma  and  Ameri- 
cana, where  one  can  hear  five  times  more  German  than  English.  I  simply  mention 
-  tacts  to  show  that  the  time  is  by  no  means  too  early  for  good  Canadian  concerns 
to  have  good  live  men  here  so  that  they  may  have  their  finger  in  the  pie  when  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders." 

A  total  neglect  of  the  foreign  markets  at  a  time  when  the  home  market  can 
easily  absorb  the  whole  output  is  a  mistake  for  manufacturers  who  desire  an  export 
trade  during  periods  when  production  exceeds  home  consumption.  For  a  country  like 
Canada,  comparatively  unknown  as  a  producer  of  manufactured  goods,  the  time  for 
the  preliminary  work  and  introduction  of  Canadian  products  is  when  the  world  is 
being  scoured  for  products  of  all  kinds,  and  a  kindlier  eye  than  usual  is  turned  to 
any  country  that  can  help  to  supply  demands. 


MUNICIPAL  OFFICE  OF  OSAKA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY. 

The  municipal  office  of  Osaka,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Osaka, 
Japan,  has  aeked  the  Consul-General  of  Japan  in  Canada  to  announce  that  the 
department  is  always  ready  to  assist  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Canada  who 
desire  information  regarding  commercial  and  industrial  matters.  Letters  may  be 
written  in  English. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES, FROM  ITALY. 

T.  Calderini,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 
Italian  Grain  Shortage. 

Milan,  October  5,  1920. — In  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Italian  Food  Controller  called  the  attention  of  the  country  to4he  gravity  of  the  food 
situation,  especially  as  regards  the  grain  supply.  He  intimated  that  the  home  wheat 
production  for  the  current  year  will  fall  considerably  short  of  4,000,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  average  harvests  of  about  4,800,000  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
wheat  crop  obviously  limits  the  amount  of  wheat  of  domestic  production  which  can 
be  requisitioned  by  the  State  commissions.  During  the  calendar  year  Italy  imported 
2,104,777  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  358,901  metric  tons  of  wheat  flour.  It  would  seem 
l*hat  if  financial  arrangements  could  be  made,  Canada  should  contribute  more  this 
next  year  than  during  1919,  when  Canada's  supply  quota  was  76,277  tons  of  wheat 
and  24,500  tons  of  wheat  flour. 

Official  Statement  on  Italian  Budget. 

The  following  statement  made  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Signor 
Meda,  on  the  financial  position  of  Italy  should  be  of  interest : — 

INCREASE  IN  ORDINARY  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

The  total  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Italian  Government  for  the  coming  year  is 
estimated  at  10,500,000,000  lire.  Its  ordinary  expenses  on  the  other  hand  are  now 
estimated  at  11,535,000,000  lire,  showing  an  increase  of  3,066,112,000  lire,  or  about  36 
per  cent  over  the  estimate  made  in  December,  of  8,468,888,000  lire.  This  increase  is 
due  principally  to  the  increases  in  the  salaries  of  Grovernment  employees  during  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  previous  estimate.  On  this  basis,  ordinary  expenses 
would  exceed  the  estimated  total  ordinary  revenue  by  about  1,000,000,000  lire.  Of  the 
ordinary  revenue,  however,  1,500,000,000  lire  are  of  a  temporary  character. 

For  extraordinary  expenses  it  is  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  notable  reduc- 
tions already  made,  an  estimate  of  less  than  13,200,000,000  lire  is  not  justified. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  unless  additional  revenue  is  secured  there 
will  be  a  deficit  of  approximately  14,000,000,000  lire. 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  in  giving  these  figures,  justified  the  radical  financial 
measures  just  presented  to  Parliament  for  enactment  into  law,  and  pointed  out  that, 
in  addition  to  the  revenue  which  it  is  hoped  these  will  provide,  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  the  receipts  from  new  taxes,  etc.,  already  in  effect  ought  to  afford  consider- 
able relief.  Furthermore,  if  there  should  take  place  an  improvement  in  the  general 
economic  situation  of  the  country  and  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lire  -abroad 
there  would  be  made  possible  a  large  saving  over  the  now  estimated  expenditure. 

New  Electric  Power  Plants  in  Italy. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  electrical  energy  for  illumination, 
industries,  drainage  installations,  and  agriculture,  due  largely  to  the  prohibitive  price 
and  scarcity  of  coal,  the  Societa  Adriatic  di  Elettricita  in  the  territory  of  Treviso, 
together  with  the  Societa  del  Cellina,  which  are  situated  at  Fadalto  and  Nove  on  the 
lakes  of  Santa  Crooe  and  Morto,  and  which  are  capable  of  producing  20,000  and  8,000 
horse-power,  respectively,  have  decided  to  augment  their  production,  and  both  are 
working  at  present  in  order  to  transform  their  plants  and  increase  their  output  to 
approximately  280,000  horse-power. 
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Once  the  work  is  accomplished   the  above-mentioned  societies  will  dispose  of 

'    '.   k  '•  watts  of  energy    in  comparison  with  32,000,000  kilowatts  at  present, 

which  would  mean  a  saving  for  Italy  of  approximately  1,000,000  metric  tons  of  coal 

per  year. 

1  •  carrj  -'in  this  programme  these  societies  will  have  to  spend  about  220,000.000 
lire  over  a  i »» •  r i « •  1 1  of  live  or  six  years. 

Italy's  Silk  Production  for  1920. 

1-  Is  n  ••  irted  thai  the  official  estimate  of  the  Italian  silk  production  for  the  year 

i9,500,l       pounds  of  cocoons  as  against  43,500,000  pounds  for  1919, 

rease  of  37  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  but  below  the  ten-year  average  of 
77.;  .""it  iHuinds. 

Syndicate  for  Cotton  Growing  in  the  Italian  Colonies. 

An  Italian  syndicate,  it  is  stated,  is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
in  the  Italian  colonies  en  a  large  scale  and  by  intensive  and  scientific  methods,  cotton 
and  other  products,  such  as  sugar,  bananas,  oil  seeds,  etc. 

Italian  Production  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  in  1920. 

annual  need  of  sulphate  of  copper  varies  from  70.000  to  75,000  metric  tons, 
mound  left  over  from  1919  was  15,000  metric  tons.    This  year's  production  up  to 
L5  amounted  to  73,000  metric  tons,  and  production  continued  until  July  15.  It 
is  therefore  estimated  that  the  total  production  will  amount  to  about  80,000  metric 
5,     The  ueed  of  the  Italian  vine  growers  will  therefore  be  more  than  covered. 


TRADE  OF  JAPAN"  FOR  FIRST  HALF  OF  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  September  1,  1920. — Japan  has  registered  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trad.-  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  to  the  extent  of  478,568,010  yen.  For 
the  same  period  last  year  the  balance  was  on  the  same  side,  but  only  amounted  to 
221,950,275  yen,  less  than  half  the  present  adverse  figures. 

The  total  trade  of  the  country  from  January  to  the  end  of  June  was  the  biggest 
ever  recorded  for  a  similar  period,  but  although  exports  increased  by  over  37  per  cent 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  1919,  imports  increased  by  more  than  53  per  cent,  which 
accounts  for  the  unfavourable  trade  returns. 

A  -  j.sis  of  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  compared  with  1919 
and  1918  will  be  of  interest: — 

TOTAL  TRADE  RETURNS. 

1920.  1919.  1918. 

Yen  Yen.  Yen. 

Exports                                         1,138,836,833  827,419,757  896,922,725 

Imports                                         1,617,404,843  1,049,370,032  839,882,134 

Total  exports  and  imports  ..      2,756,241,676         1,876,789,789  1,736,804,859 


Excess  of  imports   478,568,010  221,950,275   

Excess  of  exports       57,040,591 

CANADIAN  SHARE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

According  to  Japanese  official  returns  Canada  exported  goods  to  the  value  of 
4,172,799  yen,  and  received  from  Japan  goods  valued  at  11,344,976  yen.    That  is, 
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our  exports  to  Japan  increased  by  55  per  cent  over  the  first  half  of  1919  and1  Japan 
increased  her  sales  to  Canada  by  51  per  cent.  In  this  connection  it  is  always  well 
to  remember,  however,  that  there  are  many  imports  which  originate  in  Canada,  but 
because  they  are  shipped  from  the  United  States  ports  are  credited  to  that  country 
in  the  returns  as  published  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government. 

Imports  into  Japan  (January- June,  1920). 

FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

There  was  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  wheat — while  the 
import  of  malt  also  showed  a  big  gain  over  the  1919  figures.  Soya  beans,  which  come 
entirely  from  China  and  Manchuria,  were  imported  in  value  amounting  to  27,988,706 
yen,  as  compared  with  only  10,686,623  yen  the  previous  year.  Wheat  flour  also  showed 
a  good  increase,  2,431,830  yen  being  imported  this  half  year  as  compared  with 
1,786,999  yen  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Wheat,  flour,  and  beans  were  imported  in  very  large  quantities  by  firms  who 
speculated  in  same,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  these  firms,  on  account  of  the 
adverse  conditions  to-day,  are  suffering  for  their  wholesale  manipulations  of  a  few 
months  ago. 

Sugar  showed  a  big  increase,  being  imported  for  the  .first  half  of  this  year  in 
value  amounting  to  39,531,194  yen  as  compared  with  21,247,000  yen  for  the  same 
period  in  1919.    This  was  chiefly  made  up  of  No.  15  Dutch  Standard. 

t 

IMPORTS  OF  LIQUOR  INCREASE. 

There  was  an  increase  of  526,212  yen.  over  this  time  last  year  in  the  purchasing 
of  liquors — the  increase  being  especially  noted  in  bulk  wines  and  whisky  in  bulk.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  prohibition  was  enforced  in  the  United  States  large 
quantities  of  liquor  were  shipped  over  from  that  country  to  Japan,  where  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  sale. 

FISH,  BEVERAGES j  MEAT,  CONDENSED  MILK,  ETC. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  salted  salmon  is  again  figuring  in  the  returns  to 
the  amount  of  57,057  yen  for  this  first  half  year  as  compared  with  only  9,558  yen  last 
year.  Then  again  other  fish,  which  probably  includes  salted  herrings  chiefly,  increased 
from  820,474  yen  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  to  2,530,081  yen  for  the  same  period 
of  this  year.  During  the  war  prices  went  so  high  for  such  fish  that  it  became  impossible 
to  dispose  of  it  on  this  side. 

Butter — which  has  never  amounted  to  more  than  9,693  yen  as  was  the  case  for  the 
first  half  of  last  year — was  imported  to  the  extent  of  319,024  yen  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1920.  Although  some  of  this  came  from  Canada,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
most  of  it  was  shipped  into  Japan  from  Australia,  which  country  has  two  or  three 
brands  of  tinned  butter  that  are  quite  common  on  this  market  now. 

Condfensed  milk  just  about  held  its  figures  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1919,  being  imported  to  the  amount  of  1,064,279  yen  as  against  1,078,754  last  year. 

Imports  of  salt  increased  by  about  1,000,000  yen  over  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
and  came  principally  from  China. 

HIDES,  LEATHER  AND  BONES. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  a  good  increase  in  the  imports  of  both  hides 
and  sole  leathers  as  well  as  leather  belting.  Animal  bones  were  imported  in  large 
quantities,  2,223,211  yen  being  imported  -for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  1,794,898  yen  from  January  to  June  30  of  1919. 


uso  rhWDi:  [\n  com \i i:nc /•:       no.  s?5— novembeu  s,  1920 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS  INCREASE. 

Among  the  more  important  items  under  this  heading  it  is  to  be  noted  that  rosin 
increased  from  184,313  to  5,028,604  yen;  glue  from  200,4:53  to  986,155  yen;  tartaric 
add  from  .">n,!»;,'.>  to  1,022,362  yen;  citric  acid  from  48,013  to  194,344  yen;  caustic 
Boda  from  1,623,711  to  4,316,706  yen;  borate  of  soda  from  143,820  to  1,025,899  yen, 
and  ehl  >rate  of  potash  from  no  imports  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919  to  1,220,004  yen 
during  the  first  half  year  of  L920,  Imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  rose  from 
1.9S«,,.l':'»i  t,»  17.3i.YmM  I  yen  during  this  first  half  year;  acetate  of  calcium  from  32,942 
to  942,257  yenj  formalin  from  H»7, •_>;>!»  to  930,575  yen;  and  industrial  alcohol  from 
IS  to  lG,m2  yen. 

On  the  other  side,  during  these  firsl  six  mouths  decreases  were  found!  in  the 
imports  of  oxalic  arid.  Balieylie  aeid,  carbolic  acid,  soda  ash,  cyanide  of  soda,  and 
potash,  grycerine  and  explosives. 

There  were  also  substantial  increases  in  the  importations  of  dyes,  natural  and 
artificial  indigo,  logwood  extract,  and  lacquer. 

PAPER  AND  PULP. 

Under  this  heading  we  notice  that  quite  a  change  has  taken  place  compared 
with  the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  and  that  Canada  has  lost  the  lead  which  she 
g  the  last  thn  <■  \,  ar-.    Sweden — .which  during  the  first  half  of  1919  supplied 
the  imported  pulp-  has  this  year  shipped  47  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  Canadian  mills  have  only  sold  29  per  cent  of  what  was  imported.    The  United 
States — which  for  this  same  period  in  1919  was  credited  with  00  per  cent  of  the 
lias  this  y»  ar  fallen  back  to  only  17  per  cent  of  the  whole.    So  that  from 
January  t<>  June  this  year  Sweden  has  shipped  more  pulp  into  Japan  than  have 
Canada  and  the  United  States  put  together.    The  reason  for  this  I  explained  in  an 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  July  last:  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Canadian  mills  were  demanding  payment  in  United  States  gold  dollars, 
Japanese  importers  could  land  Scandinavian  pulp  in  Japan  dnty  paid  cheaper  than 
the  Canadian  article.   If  Canadian  shippers  had  been  content  with  the  fund  of  their 
own  country,  our  pulp  shipments  would  have  been  much  larger  than  they  were. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  imports  of  pulp  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  compared  with  the  two  previous  half  years  together  with  the  countries 
of  origin  will  be  of  interest: — 

Imports  of  Pulp  into  Japan. 
(January-June,  1918,  1919  and  1920.) 

1920.  1919.  i  1918. 


Quantities.  Value.  Quantities.  Value.  Quantities.  Value. 

Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

n                          29,480,790  5,178,541  497,332  95,643  700,721  120,83  / 

Norway                          1,023,066           195,543  427,014  107.336    — 

United   States   ..    ..  10,937,475  1,882,809  17,324,463  2  557,526  2,863,192  480,341 

Canada                         21,997,552  3,164,840  8,484,372  1,238,457  16,509,584  2,168,497 

Other  countries.  .   ..     2,636,649          467,089  108  3  59,796  4,109 


Total   66,075,532      10,888,822      26,733,289        3,9>99,015      20,133,293  2,773,784 


1  Kin  approximates  1.32  lb. 

IMPORTS  OF  METALS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  precious  stones  were  imported  in  value  to  5,49'2,807 
yen  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  only  980,246  yen  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  This  of  course  was  due  primarily  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  people  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  were  able 
to  pick  out  bargain  shipments  from  Siberia. 

Asbestos — which  comes  almost  entirely  from  Canada — showed  a  drop  for  this 
period,  only  1,002.333  yen  being  imported  as  against  1,624,005  yen  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1919. 
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Talc  and  soapstone  imports  increased  from  157,580  yen  to  228,746  yen.  This 
product  comes  chiefly  from  Manchuria,  and  there  should  be  a  good  opening  for  the 
British  Columbia  product  once  importers  are  in  the  demand  market  again.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  supplies  on  hand. 

ORES   AND  METALS. 

In  order  to  make  secure  Japan's  iron  and  steel  supply,  large  foreign  orders  for 
ore  and  pigs  were  placed,  with  the  result  that  shipments  of  iron  ore  were  increased 
during  this  period  from  6,081,89)5  yen  to  7,320,749  yen,  while  pigs  were  imported  to 
the  extent  of  25,145,531  yen  compared  with  only  17,920,833  yen  during  the  same  six 
months  in  1919. 

While  there  were  heavy  drops  recorded  in  the  imports  of  ferro-manganese,  ferro- 
chrome  and  other  alloys,  there  were  substantial  increases  noted  in  the  import  of  steel 
bars,  steel  plates,  galvanized  wire,  wire  rope,  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  fell  off  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  their  place  lead  and  zinc  ingots  and  slabs  were  imported  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  in  the  former  year.  Canada  figured  considerably  in  these 
imports,  although  the  official  returns  recording  the  countries  of  origin  are  not  yet 
announced. 

Copper  ingots  and  slabs  also  increased  from  513,304  yen  in  1919  to  20,404,813 
yen  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  This  seems  rather  peculiar  when  it  is 
realized  that  Japan  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  copper  herself,  but  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  was  indulged  in  and  firms  here  imported  American  copper  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  the  domestic  article. 

Nickel  imports  increased  from  2,755,038  yen  during  the  first  part  of  1919  to 
3,243,221  yen  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Most  of  this  was  credited  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  refineries  in  Canada  will  now  look  after 
shipments  to  this  country  direct.  Japanese  importers  would  prefer  to  buy  from  the 
country  of  origin  every  time. 

METAL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Shipments  of  nails,  rivets,  bolts,  screws,  etc.,  were  about  the  same  as  they  were 
during  the  first  half  of  1919,  but  the  imports  of  steel  rails  and  railway  construction 
materials  increased  from  7,520,000  yen  to  11,000,000  yen.  Other  articles  showing  an 
increase  under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned:  bridge  materials,  submarine  cables, 
iron  chains,  drills  and  reamers,  cutlery,  stoves,  and  radiators. 

MACHINERY. 

Over  two  hundred  more  automobiles  were  imported  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  than  there  were  for  the  first  half  of  1919,  there  being  1,054  cars  imported 
altogether  during  the  first  period  of  this  year.  Steam  turbines,  gas,  petroleum  and 
hot-air  engines,  cranes,  gas  compressors,  sewing  machines,  pumps,  hydraulic  presses, 
metal  and  woodworking  machines,  all  showed  good  gains  over  this  time  last  year,  but 
milling  cutters,  gear  cutters,  card  clothing,  endless  paper  belts,  and  metal  nets  for 
paper  machinery  recorded  a  decline  in  imports. 

IMPORTS  OF  LUMBER  AND  FERTILIZERS  INCREASED. 

Of  interest  to  Canadian  lumber  shippers  is  the  fact  that  fir  and  cedar  lumber 
were  imported  in  very  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  first  half  of  1919,  fir  being 
imported  to  the  extent  of  6,310,889  yen  as  compared  with  only  1,342,469  yen  during 
the  same  months  in  1919. 

The  increase  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  was  even  more  marked,  for  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  139,769,123  yen  of  fertilizers  were  imported  as  against 
74,261,367  yen  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 

[In  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  statistics  covering  the  imports  into 
Japan  under  products  which  Canada  might  export  will  be  given.] 
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TRADE  OF  CHINA— 1919. 

Th.um:  Commissions  J.  W.  Ross. 
II. 

Canada's  Share  of  the  Trade. 

A-  pointed  out  in  the  opening  page  of  this  report,  which  was  published  in 
hiM  number  of  the  HY<7,7.//  Jrulletin,  page  1*204,  in  respect  to  Canada's  share  of  the 
trade  <>t~  China,  the  figures  given  in  Chinese  customs  returns  must  be  greatly  in 
<  \       of  our  actual  trade  with  this  country,  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  we  have 
-  .1  our  trade  of  taels  2,000,000  of  1914,  to  taels  23,000,000  in  1919.    The  sup- 
musl  be  thai  United  States  goods  shipped  at  Vancouver  have  been  entered 
i-y  the  Chinese  customs  as  coming  from .  Canada.      In  contrast  with  the  Chinese 
ires  the  following,  which  represents  Canadian  published  returns  of  our  trade  with 
for  the  twelve  months,  July  to  June,  1917-1918,  191&-1919  and  1919-1920,  while 
Qg  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent,  do  not  nearly  approach  the  figures  published 
by  tli'  Chinese  customs.     The  fact  is  that  neither  are  correct;  Chinese  figures  are 
much  in  excess  of  what  they  should  be,  and  Canadian  figures  understate  onr  full 
volume  of  trade,  but  how  to  determine  the  actual  figures  is  difficult  to  say.  Hereto- 
fore the  Chinese  customs  administration  has  not  insisted  upon  a  certificate  of  country 
[gva  of  imports,  consequently  their  returns  have  never  been  accurate.    We  under- 
stand, however,  that  this  is  being  remedied,  and  hereafter  we  may  look  for  more 
perfect  reports  upon  the  trade  of  China. 

caxada's  trade  with  china. 

Exports   to    China,    twelve  months 

ending  June—  1318.  1919.  1920. 

Canadian  goods  only   $2,200,587  $2,926,889  $7,388,207 

Imports  from  China   1,789,502  1,34*0,244  1,65'0,885 

From  the  above  figures,  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  is 
seen  that  our  exports  to  China — small  as  they  are — have  increased  by  over  300  per 
eent  within  the  past  three  years,  while  our  direct  imports  from  China  have  remained 
stationary.  The  latter  is  not  at  all  probable.  Canada  within  the  past  year  has  very 
likely  eonsumed  three  times  the  quantity  of  Chinese  products  stated.  These  figures 
no  doubt  represent  our  direct  imports  from  China,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  has 
probably  entered  Canada  by  way  of  the  United  States. 

CHINA  AS  A  MARKET. 

Before  setting  out  to  review  the  separate  lines  of  commodities  which  go  to  make 
up  China's  foreign  trade,  it  is  well  to  point  the  potentialities  of  China  as  a  producing 
as  well  as  a  consuming  country,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  market.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  so  rich  in  diversities  of  products,  no  country  is  more  productive, 
and  no  people  are  more  industrious.  Given  a  proper  government,  no  other  country 
presents  such  possibilities  of  development  and  production  nor  such  a  market  for 
b  as  China.  A  study  of  the  figures  given  in  this  report  must  convince 
the  most  casual  reader  of  the  great  trade  possibilities  which  exist  in  this  country,  and 
when  we  contrast  the  meagre  volume  of  our  trade  with  China  with  the  enormous 
figures  which  represent  the  trade  done  by  our  neighbours  of  the  Pacific,  we  must  see 
that  we  are  losing  creat  opportunities  which  our  rivals  of  other  countries  are  seizing, 
as  is  shown  by  their  annually  increasing  trade. 

What  has  hindered  trade  development  in  the  past  has  been  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  foreigners  and  foreign  ways,  lack  of  competition  in  the  sale  of  foreign  goods, 
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the  "  laissez  faire "  policy  adopted  by  foreign  merchants  in  China,  difficulties  of 
transportation,  and  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  other 
deterrents  to  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  in  the  interior  of  the  country  still  exist, 
particularly  in  respect  to  transportation  facilities  within  the  country.  Other  deter- 
ring influences  are,  however,  rapidly  disappearing;  instead  of  there  now  being  any 
prejudice  against  foreign  goods,  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case,  for  the  consumption 
of  imported  goods  in  China  is  now  only  limited  by  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people.  Competition  in  the  sale  of  their  products  among  all  foreign  commercial 
nations  is  very  keen,  and  where  formerly  there  was  only  indifference,  great  activity 
is  now  to  be  observed.  This  is  plainly,  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  great  volume  of 
foreign  goods  annually  imported,  but  in  the  annual  increase  in  exports  of  Chinese 
products  abroad. 

VALUES  OF  CHIEF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  net  value  of  Chinese  overseas  trade  for  the 
past  five  years,  imports  and  exports,  with  values  in  local  money  and  in  United  States 
currency.  From  this  will  be  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  is  expanded  and  the  high  gold  values  to  which  it  reached  in  1910. 


Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

Hk.  Taels.  Hk.  Taels.  Hk.  Taels. 

1915                                                         454,475,179  418,961,164  873,336,883 

1916                                                         576,406,995  481,797,3*66  998,204,361 

1917                                                         549,518,774  462,931,630  1,012,450,404 

1918                                                         554,893,082  485,883,031  1,040,776,113 

1919                                                          646,997,681  630,809,411  1,277,807,092 

Gold  Value — United  States  Currency — Average  Rate  of  Exchange. 

1915  $    541,468,867    1  Tael  =  $0  '62  U.  S.  Currency. 

191-a                                                     788,581,436  '0'  79 

1917                                                   1,042,823,916  1  03 

1918                                                   1,311,277,902  1  26 

1919                                                    1,776,151,857  1  39 


Here  we  have  a  total  trade  of  $1,776,151,857  gold,  of  which  imports  account  for 
$899,000,000  or  a  little  over  50  per  cent. 

Chief  articles  of  import  in  excess  of  taels  one  million  in  value.  Many  of  these 
commodities  should  have  a  special  interest  to  Canadian  producers. 


Taels. 

Taels. 

Cotton  textiles  and  cotton 

Glass    and    glassware    .  . 

3,000,000 

210,000,000 

1,'0'00','OIOG 

7,000,000 

2,000,000 

Iron  and  steel  and  metals 

56.0i00,O00 

Instruments,    scientific    .  . 

2,000,000 

Arms  and  munitions..  .. 

2,000, 0'OO 

Lamps  and  lanterns.  .    .  . 

l.OOO.O'OO 

Bag's  and  gunnies  

9,000,000 

Leather   . 

7,0'00,000 

2,00'0,0'0'0 

Machinery  

14,000,000 

Building  material 

2,000,000 

5,000:0100 

2, 000|,000 

2,000,000 

Casks,  shooks  for  

2,O0'0,'00'0 

5,0'00,000 

2,000,000 

3,000, 0'O'O 

Cereals — rice,    beans,  etlc 

9,0'00,000 

Kerosene  oil  

49,000.000 

2,00'0,0'0'0 

Oil,  lubricating  

2,000.000 

Cigarettes  

21.000,000 

Paper   and   cardboard    .  . 

ILO'OO.'0'OO 

Clocks  and  watches.  .    .  . 

1,000,000 

Railway  material 

4.000.000 

Clothing  

6,000,-0100 

3,000,000 

12,000,000 

Soda,  caustic  

3,000.000 

1,000,000 

l.O'OO.OOO 

Cotton,  raw  

7,000,000 

Stores — household 

3,000. 0'OO 

Dyes,  aniline  

3,000.000 

Artificial   Indigo    .  . 

1,500,000 

Timber,    soft  wood.. 

5\O00.0'00 

Unclassed  

1,500,00'0 

hard   wood .  . 

2,'0'00.00'0 

Paints  and  paint  oils.  .  .  . 

2,0'00,000 

Tobacco,  leaf  

5.000.000 

Plectric  fittings  

5,000,000 

l.OOO.O'OO 

1.000.000 

1  0,000.000 

Pish  products  

11,000.000 

Rolling  stock,  cars,  etc.  . 

5.000.000 

l.O'OO.OOO 

Milk,  condensed  

l.OO'O.OOO 

Oasoline  

1  .nno.ooo 

2..0'0'0>000 

2.000,000 

-l.O'OO.OOO 

PR  IDE   iND  COM  MERGE 
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k  the  genera]  evidence  of  progress  in  China  and  the  marked 
■  •  •'<!<•.  the  following  figures  of  a  selected  number  of  commodities  showing 
the  increase  which  has  takes  place  in  such  linos  since  1913,  the  year  preceding  the 
war.  ami  the  imports  of  the  same  articles  in  1919,  are  hereunder  given: — 


1913. 

1919. 

Bugs  of  nil  kinds  

32,049,70-8 

67,302,701 

2,444,787 

'5,786,924 

50,383 

82,362 

634,714 

3,171,626 

6,209,037 

7,771,947 

38,5*65 

49,176 

Raw  cotton  

1134,735 

239,0-03 

Dyes,  aniline  

.  .  value  hk.  tis. 

5,401,82-0 

3,-042,917 

319,576 

18,795 

1  '.lints  ami  paint  oil  

7,2,764 

134,344 

2,322,339 

4,991,811 

Flour  

2,596,821 

271,328 

46>5;577 

2,174,748 

I mlia-rubber  goods  

36-0,529 

1,461,748 

4,65-0,-001 

14,100,439 

483,720 

402,326 

|  piculs. 

22,105 

Kerosene  oil  

183,984,-0-52 

199,309,7-53 

2',449,586 

5,915,435 

7,169,255 

10,21i2, 6-52' 

Railway  materials  

4,317,694 

3,883,239 

Soap  and  soap-making  materials. 

2,684,511 

3,329,42-6 

 sq.  ft. 

164,847,623 

123,376,499 

768,628' 

10,296,347 

Railway  cars  and  wagons  

1,193,823 

4,833,224 

485,182 

2,158,998 

128/957 

16-8,644 

Beer  and  porter  

724,177 

928,991 

Postal  parcels  

2,413,961 

4,-696,390 

In  respect  to  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  dyes  and  artificial  indigo,  it  is  to 
be  pointed  out  that  these  articles  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  pre-war  quantities;  the 
Bame  applies  to  wheat  flour,  which  is  still  held  at  such  a  high  cost  as  to  be  prohibitive 
to  the  Chinese  consumer.  Soft  wood  timber  also  shows  a  decrease  on  account  of  the 
extremely  high  cost  prevailing  during  the  year. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  there  are  many  articles  enumerated  here  in  the  sale 
of  which  Canada  might  very  successfully  compete.  As  it  is,  we  are  furnishing  a 
oertain  quantity,  but  in  too  many  instances  our  quota  is  very  small.  Nevertheless 
our  direct  exports  to  China,  which  were  almost  negligible  a  few  years  ago,  are  annually 
increasing  and  now  amount  to  a  fairly  respectable  figure.  This  is  an  evidence  that 
China  has  begun  to  occupy  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  it 

al  last  dawning  upon  our  people  that  China  is  a  country  of  possibilities,  and  that 
a  market  for  Canadian  goods  does  really  exist  here.  This  fact  being  once  under- 
stood and  acknowledged,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  carry  on,  and  with  the  start 
already  made,  to  expand  and  increase  annually  our  trade  with  this  wonderful  market, 
for  China  is  not  a  difficult  market  in  which  to  sell  goods.  What  is  required  is  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  country  and  its  people,  its  position  on  the  map,  its 
requirements  in  foreign  goods,  and  the  products  it  has  for  sale.  The  activities  of 
other  nations  and  their  wonderful  success  in  placing  their  goods  in  this  market 
should  stimulate  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  the  same  efforts  and  to  replace 
indifference  and  want  of  knowledge  of  this  market  with  activity  and  a  desire  to  be 
informed  as  to  what  China  requires  in  the  way  of  manufactured  goods. 

CHINESE  EXPORTS. 

For  want  of  space  this  report  does  not  deal  with  Chinese  exports  in  detail. 
These  are  very  important  and  valuable,  and  have  increased  within  recent  years  to 
figures  which  very  nearly  balance  those  of  the  country's  imports.  This  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  report  at  a  later  date.    Canada's  trade  with  China  will  also 

be  reviewed  at  another  time. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  TJ.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  October  29,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 

Bushels. 
1,558,764 
Now  Oper 
1,261,283 
839, 19 
1,010,668 
638,306 
1,168,342 
618,666 
Now  Oper 
551,523 

1,961,836 
1,898,434 
274,835 
Now  Oper 
9,604 

Bushels. 

260,216 
ating  unde 
47,648 
68, 103 
109,503 
192,524 
636,191 
230,256 
ating  unde 
34,166 

523,722 
143,417 
221,131 
ating  unde 
1,255 

Bushels. 

133, 107 
r  a  Prival 
9,666 
98,514 
18,975 
36,734 
175,230 
47, 171 
r  a  Privat 
21,370 

209,730 
27,334 
35,721 
r  a  Privat 
*  15 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

81,425 
1  tLlevator 
564 
20,294 
12,309 
14,638 
49,515 
37, o20 
1  Elevator 
29 

39,722 
16,691 
25,010 
1  Elevator 
201 

Bushels. 
2, 033,512 
License. 
1,362,785 
1.026,030 
1,214.977 

908,227 
2,029,278 

983,565 
License. 

C07,074 

2,735,229 
2,164,831 
772,770 
License. 
11,045 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

_  rp  ■  

e  1  erinma 
43,624 

G.  T.  Pacific  

63,522 
26,025 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  and  Smith  

49,852 
e  Termina 
44 

219 
78,955 
216.073 
e  Termina 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators. . . 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . 
Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

11,791,380 

Z, 403, loZ 

813,537 

4/o, ol4 

Zyt , you 

15,849,323 

1,639,926 
20,534 
155, 152 
99,704 
1,742 

667,072 
5,656 
77, 789 
150,439 
594 

86, 109 
181 

109,565 
1 , 654 
1,302 
29 

33,000 



2,535,672 
28,025 
238,500 
262,238 
2,336 

Mooseiaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

4, 257 
6,020 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

North  Transr-ona  C.  P.  R  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 

6,064 

277, 132 

234,478 

6, 245 

2,985 

10, 259 

•0|  AAA 

o3 1,099 

OA/1  OOO 

ZUb, 052 

26, 622 
240,827 
204,741 

None  in 

Store. 

one  ooo 

26,622 
280,712 
350, 799 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

39,885 

Port  McNicoll  

146,038 

Goderich — 

42,570 
88,891 

31,595 

15,071 

6,046 

63,687 
88,891 

44,368 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

8,238 

4,535 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co 

5,640 
782,274 

14,773 

1,984 
79,813 
Not 

22,397 
862,087 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 
"         Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Reported 

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. . 

2,359,725 
649,906 
163. -157 
2,629 

363,708 
86,602 

246,216 
95,172 
4,987 

2,969,679 
831, 6S0 
168,444 
6,555 

5,922,783 

Ogilvie  Elour  Mills  Co. 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

3,926 

West  &t.  Jonn,  r\.i5.,  o.i  .it  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,     "  "   

None  in  S 

tore. 

Total  Public  Elevators  

4,805,759 

i;:;s. :;:,() 

478,668 

15,597,083 

5,548,346 

881,025 

828,944 

22,855,39S 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 
Baltimore,  Maryland  

401,614 
401,614 

Not  Op 

crating. 

33.827  43.5.441 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 
Total  quantity  in  store  

33,827 

435,441 

M.5I2.S9I 

9,556,384 

2,265,584 

1,419,808 

375,046 

48. 129, 710 

•Overshipped 
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Qradea  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ending  October  29.  1920. 


i '.  rades. 

Account 
Imperial 

( loverniuent 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
I'jlovators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

N  o.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

23,438 

2,829,756 
1,871.055 
418,892 
47,608 
12,332 
585,876 

Bushels. 

6,967 
121  823 
62 ',  868 
24,177 

4,161 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

30,405 

4,348,239 
2,163,888 
540,440 
47, 608 
12,332 
1,131,706 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  "   

9  47i*  407 

1,455,615 
268,656 
117,387 

No.  6  "   

Totals  

Oats— 

v .  i  i  r  w 

57,136 

488,694 

11,791,380 

277,132 

4,805,759 

16,874,271 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  u   

No.  1  Feed  

V.-,  O 

Other  

536, 128 
807,951 
41,559 
203,652 
482,285 
396,557 

98,464 
61,287 
10,486 
16,232 
2,704 
45,305 

163,905 
178,325 
1,882 
7,715 
52,356 
234, 173 

798,497 
1,047,563 
53,927 
227,599 
537,345 
676,035 

Dane\  — 

V , .    t  ovtro  P  \Y 

2,468,132 

234,478 

638,356 

3,340,966 

1,927 
212,486 

1  QO  Q7r-! 
1  a  J ,  o  1  o 

140,486 
159, 157 
99,508 

4,  JS7 
304 , 564 
49,221 
13, 460 
82,681 
23, 755 

6,914 
517,231 
251,750 
154,336 
241,838 
126,381 

TT  -  _  ,1 

181 

2,556 
qoo 

'  3,118 

Ail,  rtv 

Totals  

r  lax — 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

813,537 

6,245 

478,668 

1,298,450 

•390.  4^0 
oZU,  -too 

85.549 
42,822 

1  QQO 

1  fKfi 
1 ,  UOD 

124 
475 

121  780 
86,605 
42,946 
475 
29, 484 

V/^  9   P  \v 

No.  3  "   

Other  

29,484 

Totals.  

478,314 

2,985 

481,299 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

125,954 
117,905 

5,920 
1,244 

131,874 
122,149 

No.  2  "   

3,479 
11,083 
39,539 

3,479 
11,102 
!  39,615 

Rejected  

Other  

19 
76 

Totals  

297,960 

10,259 

308,219 

15,849,323 

531,099 

5,922,783 

22,303,205 

-  bsim. 

PREMIER  MASSEY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  SAYS  COUNTRY  IS  PROSPEROUS, 
AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  SOUND. 

Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, cables  as  follows  under  date  of  November  2 :  Prime  Minister  Massey  said  to-day : 
'•  The  financial  affairs  of  New  Zealand  were  never  in  a  sounder  condition  than  at  the 
present  time.    Trade  is  good,  money  is  pentiful,  and  the  country  prosperous." 
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Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors, Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators, U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
October  29,  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  29,  1920— 

Private       "  " 

Interior  "   

Bushels. 

11  7ni  oca 
11, ivl, oou 

1,639,926 

977  139 
LI  1 ,  16L 

15,597,083 
401,614 
4,805,759 

Bushels. 

A  fi£7  OAO 

4, VOl , y4d 
895,746 

Z06, vOi 

7,258,315 
33,827 
1,117,024 

Bushels. 

lo, o4y, 6l6 
2,535,672 

coi  nmi 

o6i , uyy 
22,855,398 
435,441 
5,922,783- 

OA    K1Q  CfM 

o4, oil, ey4 

io  ai a  eoo 
16, OlO, OLL 

AO    1 OA  ltd 

4o,  izy,  ( ik> 

October  31,  1919— 

Interior       "  "  

Total  

3,760,059 
1,344,778 
11,687,552 

4,065,589 
406,377 
2,044,514 

7,825,648: 
1,751,155 
13,732,066- 

1ft   *700  OCfl 
ID, IVL, 6ov 

R    E1(>  AQ(\ 

O, OlO, 4SU 

OO    OAO  OftCi 

16, ouo, ooy 

November  1,  1918— 

Total  

11,712,636 
2,390,942 
5,146,828 

4,048,149 
526,834 
1,025,612 

15,760,785 
2,917,776 
6,172,440 

iy, ZoU, 4U0 

c  a a  a  KQ  r: 

o, ouu, oyo 

O/l    QC1  AA1 
J4, OOl , UU1 

November  2,  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

Total  

4,581,406 
363,695 
9,592,189 

5,564.464 
254,509 
843,171 

10,145,870 
618,204 
10,435,360 

1A    KOI  9AA 
14, 06l , L\)U 

a  ceo  -iaa 
O, 00/, 144 

01  inn  aoa 
11 , iyy, 4o4 

November  3,  1916 — 
Interior       "  "   

Total  

9,850,280 
353,024 
6,393,347 

5,820,803 
83,184 
9,048,655 

15,671,083 
436,208 
15,442,002 

16,596,651 

14,952,642 

31,549,293 

November  5,  1915 — 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

Total  

16,870,762 
175,304 
5,353,373 

4,026,538 
59,098 
1,529,130 

20,897,300 
234,402 
6,882,503 

22,399,439 

5,614,766 

28,014,205 

TIGHT  CONTAINERS  FOR  CHINESE  EXPORT. 

The  demand  in  China  for  tight  cooperage  containers  will  undoubtedly  increase 
with  the  increased  production  and  the  exportation  of  such  commodities  as  oils,  lard, 
wine,  and  egg  products.  According  to  the  World  Salesman,  the  bulk  of  such  con- 
tainers used  in  the  Hankow  district  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  there  being 
but  one  foreign  cask  factory  in  Hankow,  which  obtains  the  oak  and  iron  hoops  used 
from  Japan  and  the  glue  from  the  United  Stales. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevatori 

In  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 

Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending-  October  29,  1920. 


rrni.il-  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

RoOtiptl   Rail. . . 

Hush. 

4.  WW,  S95 
•3,816,221 
57.005 

Bush 

S62. 179 
314,763 
216, 130 

Bush . 

276,411 
220,630 
38, 189 

Bush. 
Ill, 660 

15,224 

Bush. 

97,757 
49,717 

Bush. 

Bush. 

6,313.902 
4,416.545 
330,847 

Shipment!        Vessel. . 

Kail... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Kail. . . . 

2,326,726 
L\S!H),2.->2 
216,151 

427, 757 
371.721 
169.523 

117,782 
41,458 
90,757 

21,796 

24,931 

3,518,992 
3,309,431 
480,693 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail... 

4,262 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

52,347 
23,521 

73,564 
9,702 

125,911 
38,787 

Shipments  Kail  

2,995 

1,429 

1,140 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

Receipts  Kail. . . 

8.793,529 
7.711,259 

2,268,288 
1,595,304 

416,976 
371,330 

384,525 
138,101 

11,863,318 
9,815,994 

Shipments  Kail. . . 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

884,622 
914,901 

427,482 
420,242 

129,167 
194, 163 

69,714 
69,714 

1,510,985 
1,599,020 

Shipments  Kail. . . 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 


Receipts   Vessel. 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 


671,070 
30, 730 

566,419 
25,514 


35,315 
2,160 
30,007 
11,800 


80,500 

4,398 

786,885 
32,890 

596,426 
41,712 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Receipts. .. 
'Shipments. 


Vessel 
Rail... 
Vessel . 
Rail  . 


119,161 
340,931 
907, 799 
815, 130 


46,449 
352,379 
206,325 
135,295 


163,801 
154,268 
239,614 
31,230 


7,256 


329,411 
847, 578 
1,353,738 
988,911 


Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel. . 



Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 


1,674,853 
371 , 661 
1,474,218 
1,755,545 


509,216 
354,539 
236,332 
567,337 


373,468 
154,268 
239,614 
229  791 


7,256 


69,714 


1,714 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail 

Shipments  V 


240,613 


156,719 


10.006 
1,068 


250.619 
157,787 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  October  29,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depot  Harbour  Elevator 

Bush. 

Bush. 
168,865 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

683, 286 

Bush. 

852, 151 
372  ,'486 
167, 120 

79,904 

164,868 

2,697 

34, 148 
50,471 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

372,486 

Pt.  McNicoll,  C.P.R  

83, 102 

84,018 

79,904 

126,468 

2,697 

34, 148 
50,471 

Goderich  Elevator  and 

Montreal  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners 1  and  2  

32,392 

1 , 336 

4,672 

Quebec  Harbour  Commis- 

Quebec  Harbour  Commis- 

Midland,  Aberdeen  Elev.. 

Totals  

404,878 

168,865 

1,336 

87, 774 

1,060,992 

1,723,845 

Same  period  last  year  

110,501 

2,536 

292,454 

1,014 

406, 505 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Wheat  

Bush. 

175, 988 
142,943 
54,883 
164,375 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

62,640 
248,970 
139,015 

Rye  

Corn  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

29, 622 

66,872 

20,374 
*  2,000 

*Argentina  Grain. 


FRENCH  PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 

A  <;able  from  Commercial  Attache  W.  C.  Huntington,  Paris,  in  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports,  announces  that  a  French  decree  of  October  23,  HL'O,  published  in 
the  Journal  Official  for  October  24,  prohibits  the  importation  into  France  and  Algeria 
of  paper  on  spools  except  under  license  from  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  prohibition 
refers  principally  to  newsprint  paper  and  is  effective  from  November  1. 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Grains  ground  and  Products  produced  therefrom  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Western  Canada,  together  with  amount  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  September,  1920. 


Grain. 

Kvstkkn  Division. 

Quantity  oi  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Western  Division. 
Quantity  of  bushels  ground 

during  month. 

Dominion  op  Canada. 
Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Mer- 
chant. 

( 'ustoms 
or 

Fxchnnge. 

On 

Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Customs 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Customs 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Hand . 

Wheat. 

Oats  

Barlow. 

Corn  

v..->. 

301).  210 
15.080 
2.475 
40,345 

g  io 

2,787 
12 

158, 2  tO 
43,689 
124. 208 
52 
803 

3,551 
1.187 

300,147 

376,789 
329.227 

1  1 , 7'.):, 
4,410 

47,946 

224 
3,084 

1,484;  853 

1  Hi.  S  IS 
4,779 
1,685 

23,107 
28,581 
4,200 
45 

638,273 
22,418 
5.523 
3,184 
994 

1,950,321 
456,058 
19,859 
4,160 
46,345 

  940 

181,347 
72,170 
128,498 
97 
803 

3,551 
1,187 

300, 147 

1,015,062 
351,645 
17,318 
7,594 
48,940 

224 
3,084 

Buck- 
wheat . . 
Peas  

2,787 
12 

Mixed 

Grains.. 

PRODUCTS  GROUND. 


Wheat  Flour  Standard. 

Unit  of 
Measure. 

Quantity  ground  during 
month. 

Total. 

Eastern 
Division. 

Western 
Division. 

Brls. 
196  lbs. 

(< 
<< 

Tons 
Lbs. 

u 

a 
a 
ft 

a 

Tons 

51,358 
60,047 
26,997 

50,285 

101,643 
60,047 
27,864 

Blended  

867 

Total  

138,402 

51,152 

189,554 

Patents- 

215,323 
45,804 

215,323 
45,804 

Total  1 

261,127 

261,127 

Clears — 

35,760 

35,760 

Winter  

19 

19 

Total  

19 

35,760 

35, 779 

5,314 
6,752 
3,962 
590, 126 
3,716,775 
83,724 
414,801 
37,280 
29,246 
1,106,258 
812,095 
27,819 
5,188 
135,000 
13,109 

5,707 
11,203 
9,344 
164,379 
2,182,812 
102  915 
127,267 
60,018 

11,021 
17,955 
13,306 
754,505 
5,899,587 
186,639 
542,068 
97,298 
29,246 
1,106,258 
812,095 
'27,819 
5,188 
135,000 
14,213 

Shorts  and  Middlings  

Bran  \  

Oat  Meal  

Rolled  Oats  

Barley — Pot  and  Pearl  

Flour  and  Meal  

Rye — Flour  and  Meal  

Corn — Flour  

Meal  

Buckwheat  Flour  

Split  

Feed  not  otherwise  specified  

1,104 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Aird  &  Son,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Errol  Malcolm  McDougall,  Gilbert 
Sutherland  Stairs  and  Pierre  Frangois  Casgrain,  and  others — all  of  Montreal. 
Capital  $300,000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business 
Montreal. 

Landry  Pulpwood  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alphonse  Landry,  senior ; 
Joseph  Alphonse  Landry,  junior ;  and  Albert  Landry,  merchants  of  Quebec ;  and  others. 
Capital  $1,100,000,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Quebec. 

Canadian  Queen  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Edmund  Gardiner,  manu- 
facturer; William  Home  Urquhart,  merchant;  and  others — all  of  Vancouver. 
Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business 
Vancouver. 

Canadian  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators: 
Emerson  Taylor  Coatsworth  and  Kenneth  Duncan  McKenzie,  barristers;  and  others 
-nail  of  Toronto.    Capital  $1,680,000.    Chief  place  of  business  Toronto. 

Ormes  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Richard  Tuson  Heneker 
and  Henry  Noel  Chauvin,  K.C.'s,  of  Montreal;  and  others.  Capital  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business  Montreal. 

Cremerie  de  L'Economie,  Limitee.  Incorporators :  Thomas  Blanchet  and  Xavier 
Dion,  and  others^all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
$10  each.    Chief  place  of  business  Montreal. 

George  B.  Meadows,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Bryan  Meadows,  Clifford 
Meadows  and  Charles  Richard  Isard,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  Ontario. 
Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business 
Toronto. 

Samuel  Hart  &  Co.,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Maurice  Dugas,  and  others — all 
of  Montreal.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business  Montreal. 

Ontario. 

Mortimer  and  Richmond,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Edward  Mortimer  and 
Charles  Edmund  Mortimer,  engineers;  John  George  Richmond,  soap  maker;  and 
others— all  of  Hamilton.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $5  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Hamilton. 

Manitoulin  Oil  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Herbert  Price, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
1,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Silica  Granite  Products  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alex.  Robert 
Calder  Smith,  contractor;  Lloyd  Nelson  Devine,  sales  manager;  and  others — all  of 
Hamilton.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  200,000  shares  of  $1  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Hamilton. 

Pulverman  Tirometer  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Samuel 
King  and  Oscar  Heuman  King,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$300,000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of,  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

See  and  Smith  Motors,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Stanley  Beatty;  and 
others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $260,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Fairy  Toys,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Benjamin  Luxenbcrg,  barrister-at-law ; 
and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $40,000,  divided  into  40,000  shares  of  $1  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

British  Columbia. 

Laminated  Materials  Company,  Limited.  Capital,  $400,000.  Registered  office, 
New  Westminster. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Melbourne,  September  M.  L920,    Copies  of  lender  forms  and  specifications  have 
ivi  |  from  \l  r.  P.  11.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for 
d  bj  the  Victorian  Governmenl  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and 
j  th(   Postmaster  General's  Department,  Melbourne.    'These  tender  forms  and  speci- 
ations  (and  three  drawings)  are  open  to  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  26137). 
I .  ■  d<  rBj  in  conformity  with  the  specifications,  should  be  addressed  respectively  to  the 
Si    ■  ■.  ry,  Victorian  Governmenl  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  to  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  arc  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


UiTOMAN   (iO\  KKNMKNT  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT. 

No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

33344.        December    1,  1920.  Supply  and   delivery  of  six    (6)    7-ft.  Radial 

High-speed     Drilling    Machines,   with  tools, 

gears  and  accessories,  as  specified. 
33539.        December    1,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  (1)  Plate  Shearing 

Machine  with  tools,   gears,   and  accessories, 

as  specified. 

ember    1.  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  (1)  Cotton  Serving 

Machine,  as  specified. 

33351         December    8,  1  920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  five    (5,  Combination 

Turret  Lathes  with  tools,  gears  and  acces- 
sories, as  specified. 

December    8,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  4,600  Cast  Steel  Wheel 

Centres  to  drawing  and  as  specified. 
December    8,  1920  Supply  and  delivery  of  4,800  Signal  Roundels 

and  Glasses  to  drawings  and  as  specified. 
;T         December    8,  1920.  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  50  Three- 

position  Polyphase  Relays,  as  specified. 
1    cember  22,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  (1)  Double  Wheel 

Lathe,  with  tools  and  accessories,  arranged 
for  motor  drive,  as  specified. 
December  29,  1920.  Supply  and    delivery    of    two     (2)  Portable 

Plants  for  Tie  Tamping,  with  tools  and  ac- 
-  ~      '     cessories,  as  specified. 
33614.        January       5,  1921.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  Gap  Lathe,  motors, 

gears  and  accessories,  as  specified. 
33616.        December  29,  1920.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one    (1)  Coil-winding 

Machine  for  winding  traction  motor  field 
coils  and  small  spools,  with  motor  and  ac- 
cessories, as  specified  ;  or  alternatively  Coil- 
winding  Machine  for  winding  traction 
motor  field  coils,  aoid  Coil-winding  Machine 
for  winding  small  spools. 
January       5,  1921.  Supply   and   delivery   of    Car   Journal  Lathe, 

with    tools    and    accessories    arranged  for 
motor  drive,  as  specified. 
33  no.        January     19,  1921.  Supply,    delivery,     erection,     and    testing  or, 

alternatively,  supply  and  delivery  only,  of 
Electric  Furnace  and  Equipment,  or,  alter- 
natively, supply  and  delivery  of  Equipment 
and  Drawings  for  Electric  Furnace,  as  speci- 
fied. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAl/S  DEPARMENT. 


1653. 


January 


4,  1920. 


Supply  and  delivery  of  178  Common  Battery 
Switchboards,   as  specified. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  3. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  November  3.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  27  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending-    Week  ending- 


October  27, 

November  3 

Parity. 

19i2'». 

19.2-0. 

£ 

3 . 83 

3 .  7l8' 

Fr 

1.  .193 

.070 

.  0'68 

Italy  

1.  .193 

.041 

.  0  4i0 

Holland  

1.  .402 

.  3.3  6 

.  334 

.  .    .  .Fr. 

1.  .193 

.074 

.  0173 

1.  .193 

.151 

.152 

.  .    .  .Esc. 

1.  1.08 

.163 

.  I,5i6 

Switzerland    .  . 

..  ..Fr. 

1.  .193 

.  173 

.172 

..  ..Mk. 

1.  .238 

.■0H5 

.014 

1.  .193 

.106 

.101 

..  ..Kr. 

1.  .268 

.151 

.148 

.  .    .  .Kr. 

1.  .268 

.  2,1,6 

.213 

..  ..Kr. 

1.  .268 

.151 

.149 

.  .    .  .Yen 

1.  .498 

.  565 

.561 

.    ..  JR. 

1.  .342 

.381 

.315 

United   States    .  . 

..    ..  $ 

1.  1.00 

1.109/i6 

1  •  105/i6 

.  .    .  .Pes. 

1.  .965 

.88,1 

.■8'77 

. .    . .  Mil. 

1.  .546 

.202 

.19'3 

1.  .193 

.018 

.'01* 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottaava,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sai  lt 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelpii,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont,, 
Ciiambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacti  kkus'  Association. 

Foodstuffs. 

2292.  Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. — A  Belfast  firm  desire  the  addresses  of  the  prin- 
cipal Canadian  millers  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. 

2293.  Wheat  flour. — An  importer  in  Antwerp,  who  has  orders  Cor  1.0,000  tons  of 
wheat  flour,  desires  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  first  and  second 
grades  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

2294.  Canned  fruit  and  fish. — A  Dutch  firm  are  anxious  to  got  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit  and  fish. 


-t 
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Paper. 

Paper  felt.  A  lVlfast  importer  writes:  ki  There  -is  a  very  big  business 
done  here  in  paper  felt,  and  our  felt  manufacturers  use  a  good  deal  of  paper  for  this 

l'ri"r  to  tin-  war  a  largo  quantity  of  this  paper  came  from  Germany.  Paper 
tor  this  purpose  must  ho  made  from  rags.  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  could  supply." 

2296.  Paper. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  in  good  standing,  wishes  to 
u'ot  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  paper  house  supplying  wrapping  and  printing  paper. 
Would  like  to  have  simples  and  prices  with  weights  and  sizes,  and  to  know  if  paper 
is  packed  in  open  sheets  or  rolls. 

2297.  Newsprint.  A  firm  of  importers  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  who  have  formerly 
been  supplied  from  either  the  United  States  or  Sweden,  would  prefer  to  obtain  ship- 

ta  from  Canada,  and  desire  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
an  furnish  regular  shipments. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

2298.  Spades,  saws,  forks,  and  rakes. — A  company  in  Switzerland  are  open  to 
pureha-  -pad<  s,  saws,  axes,  pitchforks,  and  rakes  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  and 
invite  catalogues  and  prices. 

99.  Typewriting  machines. — A  firm  in  Stockport,  Lancashire,  desire  to  take 
up  agencies  for  the  sale  of  high-class  Canadian  typewriting  machines. 

2300.  Foundry  materials. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Barbados  are 
:  representing  a  house  supplying  foundry  materials,  such  as  iron  rods,  etc. 
Good  references. 

'1.  Hardware. — A  sales  agency  in  Barbados  would  like  to  secure  the  agency 
for  small  hardware  of  all  kinds,  also  nails. 

£302.  Cranes  and  lifting  appliances. — A  Sydney  engineering  firm  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  would  supply  cranes  suitable  for  wharf  work, 
general  cargo  and  heavy  lifts,  handling  of  coal  (grab  or  other  system),  stationary 
-  for  contractors,  dam  construction,  harbour  work,  handling  of 
timber,  railway  construction  work,  etc.,  writh  a  lifting  capacity  of  two  tons  and 
upwards,  and  for  electric  and  steam  power. 

:.  Materials  for  Sebastopol. — A  trade  agent  in  Sebastopol,  Bussia,  desires 
vith  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  the  following  articles:  (1) 
railway  carriages,  for  passengers'  use  and  load-trucks;  (2)  railway  engines  and  parts 
tor  same;  (3)  agricultural  machines  and  implements  and  spare  parts;  (4)  telegraph 
and  telephone  wire  (iron,  brass  and  insulating  wire).  Prices — at  the  same  time  indi- 
iting  mode  of  payment  desired  and  naming  the  bank  through  which  firms  desire  to 
conduct  business — to  be  furnished. 

'  ;  Implements,  etc..  for  Switzerland. — A  Swiss  firm,  with  representatives 
travelling  all  over  Switzerland  and  doing  an  extensive  business  in  hand  farming 
implements,  edge  tools,  axes  and  saws,  wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  could  supply  these  articles  for  export  to  Switzerland.  Prior  to 
1914  supplies  were  obtained  from  German  manufacturers. 

•■"  .  Asbestos  tape. — An  English  company  which  is  being  formed  wash  to  arrange 
for  the  purchase  of  regular  supplies  of  asbestos-woven  metallic  three-ply  tape,  accord- 
ing to  details  in  the  possession  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  invite  correspondence  from  actual  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  the  material.  The  sizes  required  are  1  inch  by  &  inch  and  1  inch 
inch,  and  the  initial  supply  would  be  about  5,000  feet  per  month  each  size,  but 
this  quantify  would  probably  increase  fairly  soon;  no  deliveries  would  be  required 
before  February  or  March  of  next  year.  The  tape  is  "bonded"  together  in  the  weave 
that  is  an  important  item;  three  thicknesses  merely  solutioned  or  sewn  together  will 
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not  serve  the  purpose  desired.  The  number  of  feet  per  pound  should  be  quoted.  This 
is  apt  to  vary  with  different  makers.  The  quotation  should  be  for  delivery  at  a  British 
port  c.i.f.  Samples  of  the  tape  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

2306.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  London,  England,  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
Canadian  producers,  of  asbestos.  They  indicate  that  there  is  a  preference  for  Canadian 
products.    Samples,  analysis,  and  prices  are  wanted  immediately. 

2307.  Agencies  in  Melbourne. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, desires  to  obtain  Canadian  lines  on  a  commission  basis  for  Australia  consisting 
of  the  following:  ladies'  and  children's  stockings,  ladies'  silk  gloves,  men's  gloves 
(leather),  yarn,  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods,  cotton  webbing  for  the  manufacture 
of  suspenders,  metal  frames  for  ladies'  handbags  and  purses. 

2308.  Automotive  supplies. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Barbados  are 
open  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  supplying  a  complete  stock  of  automotive  goods. 
Good  references  can  be  given. 

2309.  Furniture. — A  sales  agency  in  Barbados,  with  good  references,  desire  to 
represent  a  Canadian  firm  supplying  general  household  and  office  furniture. 

2310.  Goods  for  Poland. — An  importer  in  Antwerp  who  has  good  trading  con- 
nections with  Poland  desires  to  obtain  the  following  articles  from  Canada:  under- 
clothing, gloves,  socks,  shoes  (there  is  a  good  market  for  these),  shovels,  picks,  forks, 
agricultural  implements.  If  the  houses  offering  are  agreeable  to  the  conditions  of 
payment  after  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  (payment  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Pool- 
rische'Kaufmannschaftsbank  a  Danzig),  important  business  could  be  undertaken. 

2311.  Hay  and  pollard. — An  agent  in  Barbados  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for 
hay  and  pollard.    Covers  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  10;  Victorian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  30. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool. — Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  November  13 ;  Minne- 
dosa,  O.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20;  Metagdma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November 
24. 

To  London. — Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  about  November  10;  Mottisfont,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  12;  Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Mercham 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  13;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about 
November  13;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19;  Canadian  Trapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  29 ;  Tlolbrool', 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27;  Dunhridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  2&; 
Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  November  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbrohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  9;  Cabotia,  Cunard 
Line,  about  November  17 ;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  Novem- 
ber 20;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  13';  Sicilian. 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  24. 

*These  sailings  arc  not  complete,  hut  are  .compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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I"  Ply  mo  i  in.  Kanuirima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  November  L5, 

Pd  A.VONHOUTH.  BoUnghroke,  O.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  {>;  Montezuma, 
CJP.O.S.  Line,  about  November  28. 

ro  Cardiff  lnd  Swansea.    Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 

Marine.  Ltd..  about  November  LH>. 

To  Manvhkstkr.    Manchester  Hrigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  12; 

liar  // •  ■  .  Bfancrester  Liners,  about  November  22. 
Do  Dn  bun.    Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 

ro  Beli  iST.  li'iniore  II end.  Head  Line,  about  November  8;  Melmore  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  November  15. 

I"  lit  ii.     Mnpletnore,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  10. 
To  LsiTH. — CairndhUj  Thomson  Line,  about  November  20. 

I  >  ANTWERP.  Scandinavian,  O.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  13;  Sicilian, 
r.T.O.S.  Line,  about  November  24;  Holbrooh,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27. 

Do  ROTTERDAM.-    Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 

Do  Bordeaux.-  Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
gents),  aboul  November  25;  Georgie  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  November  29. 

To  Havre.  Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  5;  Kamarima,  Fracanda 
Line  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  general  agents),  about  November  15;  Grampian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Ltd.,  aboul  November  16;  Canadian  Warrior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20. 

To    Bilbao. — Mississippi,   Fracanda   Line    (Canada   Steamship  Lines,  general 

ts),  aboul  November  25;  Georgie  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  November  29. 

To  Easterjs  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — City  of  Melbourne,  Ellerman-Bucknalls, 
about  November  11. 

To  Soi  th  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  about  November  10. 

T  i  A i  STRALASIAN  Ports  ('Melbourne*  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Trevalgan,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Abies,  and  Rosarto. — Hydaspes,  Houston  Line,  abouc, 
November  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janebio,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  18. 

To  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  10. 

From  Halifax. 

[SB  West  Indies. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 

November  12. 

T  i  Lb  eri  l. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  5;  Megantic, 

White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  12;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  8. 

X  -  London. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  1. 

To  Gr.w.ow. — Canadian  Xavigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  18. 
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To  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Spinner, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  20. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  17. 

From  St.  John. 

To  Liverpool. — Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  10;  Empress  of  Britain, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  15. 

To  London. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  4;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  lane,  about  December  11. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  1. 

To  India  via  Mediterranean. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Havre. — Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S,  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via  Mediterranean). — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint 
service,  about  December  4. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  November  13. 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Pro  Patria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  November  17;  Decem- 
ber 1. 

From  Victoria. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  17. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  about  November  15;  Waikemo,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about 
November  19;  Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  November  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
about  November  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  18;  Empress  of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  aboul 
December  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  27;  Empress  of  Japan,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  7. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Esther  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  about  November  20;  Bessie  Dollar,  early  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Mo.ti  and  Hong  Kong.- — Matt  aw  a,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November 
21;  Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BRANCHES  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  just  opened  a  branch  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
A  branch  of  the  bank  was  Opened  in  Havana.  Cuba,  on  the  15th  of  March  lasl  and  the 
bank  has  now  also  representatives  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  with  a  view  to  opening  branches  at  those  points. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Tradt  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues)  pric€  I IstS(  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative*  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H  S  Wi'bti,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
roinmlssioner,  Koooiujulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

P  II.  lu>  s,  I'.iii.ulian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
14  0  Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brv.s>,  'iS.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
•Commissioner,     Bridgetown,     Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  de3 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

Italy. 

W.  McL..  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2.   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
( Canadian, 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hoiusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

Li.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
ians. Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,    Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Qhi|e:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
Colombia*  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
r-  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General.. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  awe  _  n 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
India:  q  ,     • . 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial    owitzerianci . 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  Bntish  Consul. 

Italy:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Vide0«  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post-  urflce  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Copyright  Act. 
OnllOM  Act. 

Klertnr  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Ciui  Ins  pert  ion  Act. 
Qold  and  SiUer  Marking  Act. 
(irain  Act. 

InaptM  t  Lob  anil  Sale  Act. 

i  r.ui  Bonntioi  Act. 

Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Btatiitiei  Act. 

Trudc  Mink  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weight!  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Rei>ort  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Gorman  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
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DEMAND  FOR  BARYTES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  October  27,  1920.— An  investigation  made  upon  behalf  of  a  Nova  Scotia 
correspondent  'wishing  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  shipping  Canadian  barytes  to 
the  LTnited  Kingdom  has  disclosed  such  considerable  interest  in  the  matter — because 
a  dozen  or  more  firms  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  handle  Canadian  barytes 
provided  that  the  quality  is  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  prices 
are  competitive — that  it  appears  useful  to  furnish  some  particulars  of  the-  present 
position  in  this  country. 

While  there  is  a  considerable  production  of  barytes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
many  deposits  of  good  quality  still  undeveloped,  there  has  always  been  a  considerable 
importation  of  barytes,  refined  and  ground,  from  abroad. 

Previous  to  the  war  the  chief  source  of  supply  was  Germany,  and  resulting  from 
the  pre-eminence  which  that  country  had  attained  in  the  chemical  industry,  ii  was 
possible  to  lay  down  the  article  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  against  which  the 
home  refiner  found  it  quite  impossible  to  compete. 

Just  before  the  war,  quantities  imported  averaged  over  1,000,000  cwts.  a  year, 
and  the  following  official  import  statistics  for  a  typical  year— 1913 — show  thai 
Belgium  also  supplied  considerable  quantities  of  the  commodity:— 


IMPORTS  OF   BARYTES  IN  1913. 

Quantity. 

Country.                                                                          Cut.  Value. 

Germany                                                                             805,559  £115,3.51 

Netherlands                                                                          43,039  5,56'8 

Belgium                                                                              2  l'Sj[  3'5i0  2."v3'60' 

United  States                                                                         2,063  815 

Other  countries                                                                        23,634  3  282 


1.  ii  !i  2.6.4.".  £li50,3'7-6 


During  the  war,  as  would  be  anticipated,  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
importations,  until  in  1917  and  1918  the  quantities  diminished  to  about  27,9-79  cwts. 
and  29,604  cwts.  respectively,  the  bulk  of  which  was  supplied  by  Spain. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  United  States  supplied  some  50,000  cwts.  annually, 
and  continued  to  make  some  small  shipments  in  these  two  latter  years. 

In  1919,  import  trade  revived,  and  it  will  ho  seen  from  the  following  table  thai 
receipts  of  barytes  rose  to  408,248  cwts.,  the  trade  being  practically  equally  divided 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  Germany 
recommenced  operations  with  the  delivery  of  1.V.W5  cwtis.,  and  similar  quantities 
came  in  from  Holland  and  Belgium : — 
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IMPORTS  OF  BARYTES  IN  L919'. 


Country 


Quantity. 
Cwt. 


Value. 
£  6,©6l4 


tiormany  

NVtehrluniis  

Belgium  

Spain  

I'nitfd  States  

*  »tht« r  foi  ciKn  counti  i»  s 
Kritish  possessions.  .  .  . 


i ;.. 

1'7;S'S7 
lit. 77:: 
177,13(5 

1  i;7,i;<xii 


1 ,0'9'0 
s.7  1 1 


6,44'9 
7,iS'6i2; 
■N9.2M 


I, 111  I 

6,i550 


MIS.-  IS 


£2'41,>S'9>6 


Although  home  manufacturers,  with  the  cutting  off  of  German  supplies,  largely 
increased  their  output,  and  one  manufacturer  has  recently  opened  up  a  large  barytes 
mine  in  [reland  which  it  is  claimed  produces  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  German,  the 
borne  output  is  -till  far  below  the  demand,  and  in  the  Hrst  nine  months  of  this  year 
the  importation  of  ground  barytes  amounted  to  460,0161  cwte.,  or  about  25  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  HUD,  and  rather  more  than  half  the 
quantity  imported  up  to  that  date  in  1913. 


the  German  trade  has  revived,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  increased  enormously,  and  the  prices  now  asked  are  so  extremely  high  that 
British,  Spanish,  and  American  manufacturers1  find  it  possible  to  compete,  and  under 
the  circumstances  importers  would  equally  welcome  supplies  from  Canada. 

1*..  remove  all  possible  misapprehension,  it  must,  however,  be  emphasized  that 
the  demand  is  solely  for  the  ground  and  refined  article,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, there  is  no  opening  whatever  for  crude  and  unground  barytes. 

While  it  has  been  proved  that  there  are  considerable  deposits  of  barytes  stated 
to  be  of  high  quality  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  develop- 
ment, and  production  has  so  far  been  small,  and  as  far  as  is  known  there  has  been 
do  export  of  Canadian  barytes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Consequently,  were  the  industry  at  present  thoroughly  developed,  it  is  likely 
that  shipments  from  a  district  so  geographically  adjacent  as  the  Maritime  Provinces 
might  be  expected  to  compete,  although  authorities  here  express  the  opinion  that 
when  the  present  abnormal  prices  decline,  as  they  inevitably  must  do,  they  fear  that 
the  necessarily  high  eost  of  transportation  upon  so  bulky  an  article  must  make  it 
dirh'-ulr  for  Canadian  barytes  to  be  laid  down  here  at  prices  that  can  be  profitable 
to  shippers. 


These  prices  obviously  depend  largely  upon  the  analysis  and  quality  of  the 
barytes. 

Under  existing  condition-,  to  name  anything  like  fixed  prices  is  a  difficult 
matter,  but  German  snow-white  barytes,  very  finely  ground,  is  now  being  offered  at 
about  til  ;i  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom,  packed  in  free  casks,  and  inferior  grades  at 

considerably  less. 

Spi  irytes,  although  quite  equal  to  German  m  grinding  and  not  very  far 

behind  in  regard  to  colour,  absorbs  too  much  oil,  and  is  therefore  not  of  the  same 
commercial  value  as  German.  Current  quotations  for  Spanish  approximate  £10  a 
ton  e.i.f.  United  Kingdom,  free  bags  or  casks. 

The  bulk  of  the  home  production  is  not  up  to  continental  standards  in.  quality, 
and  often  an  off-shade  of  white,  or  positively  grey.  Between  £5  and  £6  is  suggested 
as  present  value  of  lower  grades,  but  there  are  some  very  good  qualities  of  English 
white  barytes  which  are  now  being  quoted  at  £8  10s.  a  ton  delivered  in  free  bags. 


PROSPECTS    For   CANADIAN  BARYTES. 


PRESENT  PRICES  OF  BARYTES. 
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It  is,  however,  safer  to  regard  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  to  remember 
that  the  best  quality  of  German  white  barytes  before  the  war  could  be  purchased  at 
about  £3  5s.  a  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom;  so  while  a  figure  as  high  as  £22  a  ton  was 
paid  for  Spanish  and  American  early  in  1919,  the  prospects  are  that  with  the  drop 
in  freight  rates  and  the  resumption  of  production  approximating  normal  conditions, 
there  must  be  a  heavy  reduction  in  values. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  number  of  firms  whose  names  and  addresses  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  express  willingness  to 
receive  samples,  analyses,  and  lowest  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom, 
for  finely  ground  Canadian  barytes,  and  their  ability  to  dispose  of  considerable 
quantities  if  quality  and  prices  are  right. 

See  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  2351-2362  on  page  1474  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 


ADVANCE  IN  CONTROLLED  PRICE  OF  CANADIAN  BACON  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson,  London,  cabled  on  Xovember  9 
that  the  importers^  controlled  selling  price  of  Canadian  bacon  had  been  advanced  to 
225s.  per  cwt.  as  from  November  8. 


MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  EGGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  British  Food  Controller  on  October  25  revoked  the  general  license  of  March 
20  last  under  which  eggs  were  freed  from  control,  and  has  issued  an  amended  schedule 
of  prices,  the  maximum  retail  price  for  fresh  eggs  being  6d.  each.  The  effect  of  the 
order  is  to  bring  into  force  again  the  Eggs  (Prices)  Order,  1919,  the  following 
schedule  being  substituted  for  the  previous  one: — 

First  column.        Second  column. 
(Maximum  (Maximum 
vvholesale  price.)        retail  price. ) 
At  the  rate  of        At  the  rate  of 
per  doz.  per  doz. 

Description  of  eggs.  s.    d.  s.  d. 

Fresh  eggs   5    4  6  0 

Imported  fresh  eggs   5    4  6  "0 

Preserved  eggs   4    4  5  0 

Chinese  eggs   3    7  4  0 

Small  eggs   2    8  3  0 

Ministry  of  Food,  October  26.  192:0. 


SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

I  nder  date  November  9,  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  \Y;it»<>n.  London,  Eng- 
land, cables  as  follows:  "Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality 
based  on  No.  2  Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds,  red  clover  L60  to 
lftO  shillings,  alsike  unchanged,  timothy  unchanged." 

This  means  that  the  value  of  red  clover  in  London,  England,  is  now  34*3  cents 
to  38-6  cents  per  pound,  while  the  price  of  alsike  remains  at  42-9  cents  to  47-1  cents 
per  pound  and  the  price  of  timothy  remains  at  13-9  cents  to  15  eenN  per  pound. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  eablegnuus  have  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade 
Commissioner.  LivoriH>ol,  Kngland:— 

Glasgow,  November  •*'•:  1,517  barrels,  2,164  boxes  apples  and  168  boxes  pears 
1  rio  and  7.000  Ih>.\in  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Cassandra.  Ontario  Snows 
S  Ms.  to  'il-.  per  barrel,  No.  2  lis.  to  GOs.,  Domestic  38s.,  No.  3  35s.;  Cranberry 
I  tfs.  to  80s.,  No.  2  508.  to  68s.,  No.  3  40s.  to  48s.;  Stark  No.  1  57s.  to' 58s., 
No.  2  42s.  to  50s.,  No.  3  48s.;  Blenheim  No.  1  52s.  to  63s.,  No.  2  48s.  to  60s.;  King 
No.  1  578.  to  64s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  61s.,  Domestic  50s.;  Gano  No.  1  and  No.  2  44s.  to 

.  Greening  Xo.  1  52s.  to  64s.,  Blacks  40s.  to  52s.  Ontario  boxes:  Mcintosh  No.  1 
20s.,  No.  2  L8s.  Bd.j  Wealthy  No.  1  18s.  to  20s.,  No.  2  17s.  to  18s.;  King  No.  1  19s., 
\  L9a.  8d.,  Domestic  10s.;  Blenheim  No.  1  and  No.  2  18s.;  Greening  No.  1  18s., 
Xo.  2  15s.;  Cranberry  No.  1  17s.  6d.,  No.  2  16s.  6d.;  Snow  No.  1  23s.,  No.  2  20s. 
York  Imperials  ISs.  3d.,  Pewaukee  No.  1  17s.,  Nonsuch  No.  1  18s.,  Ontario  No.  1  16s. 
Tears:  Duehess  35s.,  Clairgeau  42s.  British  Columbia  Cox  Orange  22s.  to  23s.  per 
box.  Xo.  l'  22s.;  Mcintosh  No.  1  21s.  6d.  to  23s.,  No.  2  18s.  6d.  to  20s.;  King  David 
X ...  1  and  Xo.  2  22s.;  Wealthy  Xo.  1  20s.,  No.  2  18s.  to  19s.;  Gravenstein  17s.  6d.; 
[daho  Jonathons  24s.  per  box.  10,000  barrels  Scotians  ex  ss.  Gallymore,  principally 
Kings,  which  sold  No.  1  45s  to  56s.,  No.  2!  37s.  to  54s.,  Domestic  24s.  to  44s.,  No.  3 
28s.  to  44s.;  Fallawater  No.  1  43s.  to  46s.,  No.  2  40s.  to  45s.,  Domestic  39s.  to  40s.; 
Blenheim  No.  1  39s.  to  43s.  6d.,  No.  2  36s.  to  41s.,  Domestic  37s.  to  38s.,  No.  3  39s. 

ed  Maine  apples,  Spitzenburg  22s.  6d.;  Kings  18s.  to  22s.;  Baldwins  18s.  to  22s.  6d; 
ing  L6s.  3d.;  Ben  Davis  18s.;  barrels  Maine  Baldwins  60s.  to  63s.,  slacks  40s.; 
Ben  Davis  ones  and  twos  50s.  to  51s.;  King  No.  1  50s.  to  56s.,  No.  2  43s.  to  48s. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  4  and  5 :  1^26  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss;  Metagama.  Baldwin 
No.  1  tights  60s.  to  64s.,  slacks  57s.,  No.  2  57s.  to  60s.;  Greening  No.  1  54s.  to  60s., 
Xo.  2  50s.  to  54s.,  No.  3  slacks  42s.;  King  best  No.  1  81s.,  others  63s.  to  65s.,  No.  2 
Blacks  57s.;  Pewaukee  No.  1  slacks  48s.;  Golden  Busset  No.  2  65s.  to  72s.;  Wagener 
Xo.  1  52s.;  Baxter  No.  1  67s;  Snow  slacks  No.  1  60s.  to  67s.;  mixed  varieties  No.  1 
58s.  to  61s.,  No.  2  57s.  to  61s. 

London,  Nov.  6:  Scotians  ex  ss.  Sidlaw,  Start  Point  and  Holbrook,  Bibston  No.  1 
t5s.,  Xo.  2  35s.  to  40s.,  Domestic  30s.  to  35s.,  No.  3  26s.  to  30s.;  Blenheim  No.  1 
35s.  t  16s.,  Xo.  2  30s.  to  40s.,  Domestic  25s.  to  30s.,  No.  3  20s.  to  25s.;  King  No.  1 
50s.  to  55s.,  No.  2  40s.  to  45s.,  Domestic  35s.  to  40s.;  Golden  Busset  No.  1  50s.  to 
60s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s. ;  Wagener  No.  1  35s.  to  40s.,  No.  2  30s,  to  35s.,  No.  3  28s. ;  Stark 
Xo.  1  and  No.  2  40s.  to  42s.,  Domestic  35s.  to  40s.;  Cox  Orange  No.  1  65s.  to  75s. 
per  half  barrel,  No.  2  50s.,  in  boxes  35s.  to  40s.;  Scotians  ex  ss.  Kanawha,  Bibston 
X  .  i  50s.,  Xo.  2  45s.  to  47s.;  King  No.  1  50s.  to  55s.,  No.  2  40s.  to  50s.;  Blenheim 
5  .  No.  2  45s.;  Golden  Busset  No.  1  60s.,  No.  2  55s.;  Cox  Orange  No.  1  75s. 
per  half  barrel,  No.  2  50s.  to  60s,;  Greening  No.  1  50s.  to  55s.;  Ontario  No.  1  and 
No.  2  45s. 

GEE  MAN  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  London  Times  of  October  19,  1920,  says  in  reference  to  a  sudden  decline  in 
the  dollar  value  of  the  pound  sterling:  "The  market  was  remarkably  steady  in  the 
eiroumstances.  One  prominent  business  man  attributed  the  remarkable  steadiness  of 
markors  generally  to  the  absence  of  the  German  element.  He  recalled  the  fact  that 
in  times  of  stress  before  the  war  the  Grman  hanks  and  the  German  firms  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  usually  were  the  authors  of  any  collapse  in  values.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this  assertion,  for  the  German  business  element  invariably  were 
amongs-t  the  first  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  a  crisis." 
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BRITISH  EXPORT  CREDIT  SCHEME. 

From  the  London  Times,  October  19,  1920. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Export  Credits  Scheme,  instituted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  British  manufacturers  to  sell  goods  to 
certain  distressed  countries  and  thus  to  give  more  employment,  has  fallen  much  below 
expectations.  Of  the  26  millions  set  aside  for  this  scheme,  only  a  trifling  amount  has 
been  lent  to  the  trading  community,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latter  have  not 
been  able  to  make  as  much  use  of  it  as  they  would  have  liked,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
made  by  the  Department  which  administers  the  scheme.  Now  that  the  need  for  new 
markets  for  British  goods  is  being  increasingly  felt,  business  men  are  showing  more 
interest  in  securing  a  modification  of  the  scheme  so  that  it  may  be  made  more  effective 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented. 


BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 
III. 

Trade  Zone  of  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  business  of  the  principal 
of  Brazilian  seaports  and  its  sphere  of  commercial  influence  or  tributary  zone. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Federal  capital  of  Brazil,  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  people.  It  is  the  centre  of  Brazilian  social  and  political  life,  an 
important  manufacturing  city,  and  the  largest  shipping  centre  of  the  country,  both 
for  ocean-going  and  coastwise  vessels.  It  is  the  most  important  point  in  Brazil  for 
transhipment  of  imported  and  native  products  in  redistribution  by  rail  or  coastwise 
vessels. 

The  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  some  15  miles  long  and  5  miles 
wide,  deep  enough  for  all  ships,  and  practically  land  locked.  Port  facilities  consist 
of  2:1  miles  of  modern  quays  equipped  with  electric  steel  cranes,  modern1  warehouses, 
etc.    There  is  also  a  floating  dry  dock  capable  of  berthing  ships  of  20,000  tons. 

Rio  receives'  almost  one-half  of  the  imports  for  all  Brazil  and  redistributes  directly 
into  trade  territory  composed  of  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  extreme  western  part  of  Minas  is  connected 
with  Sao  Paulo  by  railroad.  The  area  and  population  of  the  "  Rio  Trade  Zone," 
together  with  its  status  in  the  matter  of  primary  education  and  schools,  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: — 

Area.  Primary 
Sq.  miles.         Population,    schools,  15)  1 »'.. 

Minas  Geraes   3,594.471  5,064.858  1,865 

Rio   de   Janeiro   26,627  1,446,193  134 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro       302 

Espirito   Santo   17,308  434,512  163 


Total..   3,638,406  6,945,563  2,764 


CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  mild  and  subtropical  in  temperature.  In  the  states 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and,  Espirito  Santo  there  is  a  hot  coastal  plain  of  varying  width 
rising  to  the  interior  plateau.  On  the  rolling  uplands  of  Minas  the  climate  one 
iif  warm  day?  and  cool  nights. 
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I  'i  »  i  i'  vno\  or  PEOPLE, 

"he  inhabitants  of  these  states  of  l»r.azil  tributary  to  Kio  arc  employed  principally 
in  various  phasvs  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  with  some  mining  in  NDinas, 
lumbering  in    EspiritO  Santo,  ami  constantly  growing  manufactures  in  the  larger 
cities  near  1 1 u ■  seaooaet,     The  wage  scale  of  the  region  is  estimated  at  an  average  of 
per  month,    h  varies  Pram  the  equivalent  of  50  and  7r>  cents  per  day  for 
•  r  farm  labour  up  to  the  comparatively  high  pay  of  skilled  industrial  operatives. 


vcmci  i.  ri  i;  \i.  products. 

The  region  a-  a  whole  produces  colfee,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  beaius,  mandioca 
and  rice.    T'he  state  of  Mina>  is  a  large  producer  of  live  stock,  cattle,  lard',  jerked 
a  '.  bides,  and  da  in  products.    The  states  of  Rio  and  Espirito  Santo  arc  important 
producers  of  Migar  cane  and  coffee  and  both  have  developed  during  recent  years  an 

active  lumbering  trade. 

MINING. 

Mil  . Geraes  is  the  richest  state  of  Brazil  in  mineral  deposits,  which  include  gold, 
diain  iid-.  manganese,  mica,  and  other  minerals;  and  what  are  said  to  be  the  richest 
and  largest  undeveloped  iron  ere  deposits  in  the  world.    Copper  and  asbestos  deposits 
states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Espirito  Santo.    Active  mining  has  up  to 
present  time  lx'en  confined  largely  to  diamonds,  gold,  and  manganese.    There  have 
1  n  small  working  of  other  deposits. 


INDUSTRY. 

Industrial  statistics  for  the  region  for  1916  are  given  below.    These  statistics  were 

compiled  for  taxation  purposes,  all  industries  not  subject  to  taxes  being  excluded: — ■ 

Factories.      Capital.        Product.  Employees. 

Minas  Geraes                                     531      $  6,938,000      $  8,229,000  9,600 

Rio  de  Janeiro                                   207        21,549,000        14,500,000  13,700 

City  of  Rio                                        670        42,497,000        55,982,000  35,500 

EL    Santo                                                  4               75,000             145,000  -  90 


1,412      $71,059,000      $78,856,000  58,890 


A:  important  industrial  revival  has  occurred  in  Brazil  since  the  foregoing  (1916) 
figures  were  compiled.  More  recent  data  is  not  yet  available,  but  this  region  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  industrial  progress,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Kio,  in 
eastern  Minas  Geraes,  and  in  the  State  of  Kio,  and  these  statistics  should  be  augmented 
at  present,  particularly  as  regard's  capital  and  production  figures. 

Manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  of  Kio  include  textile  mills,  shoe,  hat,  tobacco 
.  :.d  furniture  factories,  breweries,  saw-mills,  foundries,  and  canned  goods,  leather 
-  ■  soap  and  j>crfumery,  brick,  nail  and  ironware  factories.  The  state  of  Rio  has 
mill-,  match  factories  and  sugar  mills.  Minas  (leraes  manufactures 
cotton  goods,  earthenware,  and  dairy  products.  Espirito  Santo  manufactures  some 
cotton  goode  and  produces  hardwoods. 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

I  selling  power  of  the  region  is  besit  indicated  by  the  following 
Table  of  imports  and  exports'.    The  State  of  Minas,  the  largest  unit  of  the  section,  has 
I  no  direct  foreign  trade,  its  business  passing  largely  through  the  port 
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of  Rio.  In  the  same  way  the  major  part  of  the  trade  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
passes  through  the  port  of  Rio  and  not  Nietheroy.    Figures  are  given  in  $1,000. 

Exports  in  Thousands  of  Dollars. 


1913.  1918.  1919. 

Rio  de  Janeiro                                                      318,721  6S,8i72  S'7,'0'4'5 

Espirito  Santo                                                         6,503  3,351  11,929 

45,224  72,223  98,974 

Imports  in  Thousands  of  Dollars. 

1913.  1918.  1919. 

Rio  de  Janeiro                                                     127,115  115,106  145,304 

Espirito  Santo                                                       1,216  100   

128,331  115,206  145,304 


Exports  from  this  region  to  foreign  countries  and  redistributed  to  other  interior 
sections  are  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Rio,  which  is  the  largest  shipping  point  in 
Brazil  for  lards,  hides,  mandioca,  manganese,  and  the  second  largest  in  chilled  meat, 
tobacco,  oils,  beans,  coffee  and  sugar. 

SECONDARY  PORTS. 

There  are  four  secondary  ports  of  importance  in  this  trade  zone:  Xi«-theroy. 
(population  87,000),  across  the  bay  from  Rio,  for  all  practical  purposes  a  part  of 
Rio  and  the  terminal  for  railroads,  running  north  to  Espirito  Santo ;  Victoria  (popula- 
tion 20,000),  capital  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  an  important  coffee-shipping  point  serving 
north-eastern  Minas  and  Espirito  Santo.  Cargoes  of  lumber  and  sugar  also  go  out 
of  this  port.  Its  export  business  is  direct  with  foreign  markets  to  a  large  extent. 
Imports'  were  also  direct  prior  to  1914;  now,  however,  they  come  almost  entirely 
through  Rio,  via  coastwise  vessels.  Sao  Joao  da  Barra  (population  29,000),  in  the 
State  of  Rio,  a  coffee,  lumber  and  sugar  port  having  little  direct  trade  with  foreign 
markets;  Pirapora  (population  10,000),  in  Minas  Geraes,  a  port  on  the  Sao  Francisco 
River,  and  a  junction  for  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway  and  river  craft  plying  between 
that,  point  and  Joazeiro  in  Bahia,  1,000  miles  to  the  northeast. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  port  of  Rio  is  directly  linked  with  its  trade  territory  by  two  railroad  systems, 
the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway  (gOA^ernment  line)  and  the  Leopoldina  Railway  (private 
British  enterprise).  These  systems  maintain  daily  through  trains  on  most  of  their 
branches,  suburban  service  out  of  Rio,  carry  merchandise  to  the  interior  and  return 
with  native  products  for  export  or  redistribution.  Both  serve  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  lands,  and  haul  into  Rio  the  city's  daily  supply  of  fresh  milk,  eggs,  vegetables 
and  foods,  as  there  is  very  little  in  the  low  flat  lands  which  surround  the  port. 

Coastwise  vessels  sailing  on  an  average  of  three  times  per  week  make  the  small 
ports  of  the  States  of  Rio  and  Espirito  Santoj,  carrying  freight  and  passengers.  In 
the  transportation  of  goods,  heavy  shipments  are  usually  despatched  coastwise  when 
possible  while  light  packages  go  by  rail.  Transportation  into  the  interior  of  the  trade 
zone  is  by  rail,  and  from  points  along  the  railroad  to  the  farms  and  villages  by  horse- 
back, mule  train  and  ox-carts. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Central  Railway  leaves  Rio  in  a  north  westerly  direction,  crosses  the  Federal 
District  and  the  State  of  Rio  to  Barra  do  Pirahy,  a  city  of  some  26,000  inhabitants, 
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an  important  railroad  centre,  being  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  South  of  Minus 
R  &j  system,  and  therefore  a  point  of  reshipment  tor  commodities  going  to  and 
trctn  the  south  ot*  Minas  (Jeraos. 

rhe  Central  separates  into  two  main  lines  at  this  junction,  one  to  the  west, 
crossing  a  fertile  fanning  ooimiry  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  other 
distinguished  as  the  "  Linha  do  Centre,"  penetrating  central  Minas  Geraes  to  Pirapora 
on  th(  Sao  Francisco  river,  somr  <'>.~'i>  miles  north  of  Ki<>  and  44  hours'  journey  by 
passenger  train.  The  Latter  line  passes  through  varied  agricultural,  mining  and 
j,  producing  fruits  and  tiling,  milk  and  dairy  products,  coffee,  rich 
nineral  deposits,  oat  tic  and  a  stretch  of  semi  -developed  territory  on  the  last  lap  to 
Pirapora. 

The  following  arc  the  more  important  cities  served  by  the  "Linha  do  Centre,"  and 
La  several  small  branches,  the  population  statistics  covering  both  the  city  and  the 
Muni  >r  county  in  which  the  former  is  located:    Entre  Bios  (population  25,000 

inhabitants),  near  fruit  and  fibre  zone  and  a  junction  point  with  the  Leopoldina 
Railway  system.    Business  houses  in  this  city  redistribute  merchandise  into  the  dairy 
product^  country,  and  into  the  mining  and  coffee  country  of  central  and  eastern  Minas. 
Barbacena  (population  53,000)  situated  near  dairy  products  zone;  Palmyra  (popula- 
iffee  Lands;  Scte  Lagoas  (population  27,000),  agricultural  and  cattle 
.  S      pa  (population  18,000),  mining  and  commercial  centre;  Bello  Horizonte 
L0,000),  capital  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes  and  connecting  point  with 
e  Wesl  of  Minas  Railway:  Curvello  (population  54,000),  commercial  centre  of  the 
:  ;r.\  and  the  Ias1  important  station  before  reaching  Pirapora.  Branches 
•  t  the  main  railway  line  connect  up  the  mining  centres  of  Ouro  Preto  and  Diamantina, 
the  latter  having  a  population  of  60,000  inhabitants  some  150  miles  from  Rio,  and 
the  centre  of  the  diamond  district. 

Returning  to  Barra  do  Pirahy  and  following  the  line  of  the  Central  Railway  to 
Paul  i  the  following  cities  are  served  by  the  main  lines  and  its  .branches,  Barra 
ation  28,500),  junction  point  with  the  West  Minas  Railway  and  situated 
in  a  farming  section;  Rezende  (population  27,000),  cattle  and  dairy  products  centre. 
\    this  point  the  railway  passes  into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  going  through  the  city 
I  ruzeiro  (population  15,000),  a  railroad  and  commercial  centre  where  the  head 
-   pf  the  South  of  Minas  Railway  are  located;  and  some  half  dozen  other 
commercial  towns  including  Jacarehy  (population  25,000),  and  Taubate  (population 
I         n,  cotton  milling  centres.    Tthe  country  along  this  route  to  Sao  Paulo  city  is 
very  productive  of  cereals  and  cattle. 


PROSPECTIVE  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  BRAZIL. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson  writes  under  date  of  October  13  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  as  follows: —  '■  / 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Monitor  Mercantile  the  most  important  weekly 
commercial  and  financial  journal  of  Brazil,  in  the  Portuguese  language,  in  its  issue 
of  October  19  will  be  of  interest. 

In  an  interview  with  the  United  Press,  Mr.  Eduardo  Bordini,  formerly  Brazilian 
Consul  in  Montreal,  affirmed  that  during  next  year  will  occur  a  great  increase  in  trade 
between  Brazil  and  Canada.  "  Up  to  the  middle  of  1919,  trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  of  small  dimensions.  In  the  following  months,  however,  because  of, 
the  shipping  facilities  inaugurated  by  the  ships  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  and  the  Houston  Line,  and  of  the  direct  banking  facilities  established  by  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  Brazil,  trade  became  voluminous.  During  the  present  year 
(1920)  the  requests  for  information  at  the  Consulate  multiplied.  The  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  of  Canadian  manufacturers  was  one  of  great  sympathy. 
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"  Canada/'  continued  Mr.  Bordini,  "  exports  to  Brazil  all  kinds  of  paper,  cement,  inks, 
rubber  and  electrical  supplies,  and  imports  from  Brazil  coffee,  raw  rubber  and  other 
products." 

"  Some  time  ago  trade  between  the  two  countries  passed  through  New  York,  but 
present  conditions  encourage  direct  trade.  The  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  has  four  ships  engaged  in  the  Brazil  service,  with  monthly  departures.  It  has 
in  anticipation  a  new  line  for  the  ports  of  northern  Brazil,  which  will  be  put  in 
service  as  soon  as  prospective  trade  warrants  it.  Brazilian  commerce  through  Montreal 
approaches  that  with  the  great  French  port  of  Marseilles,  and  indeed  probably  exceeds 
it.  In  the  last  two  months  I  have  received  many  letters  from  business  men  regretting 
the  removal  of  the  Brazilian  Consulate  from  Montreal  to  Halifax." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Brazilian  Vice-Consulate,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Mills,  still  remains  in  being  in  Montreal,  and  all  Brazilian  consular  business 
in  Montreal  will  be  attended  to  by  him. 

"We  cannot  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  first  anniversary  of  ths 
establishment  in  this  city  (Kio  de  Janeiro)  of  the  branch  of  the  Boyal  Bank  of 
Canada,  which  soon  deserved  the  best  consideration  of  our  public,  as  it  proved  by  the 
great  sum  of  40  thousand  contos  (about  $10,000,000)  in  deposit,  and  30  thousand 
eontos  (about  $7,500,000)  in  commercial  loans." 


THE  SUGAR  FACTORIES  IN  ANTIGUA  AND  ST.  KITTS. 

By  L.  M.  B.  Meyers. 

Barbados,  October  7,  1920. — In  a  recent  report  on  the  working  of  Gunthorpe's 
sugar  factory  in  the  island  of  Antigua  and  the  Basseterre  factory  in  St  Kitts  for 
the  season  ending  July,  1920,  it  was  found  that  the  former  factory  manufactured 
10,632  tons  of  sugar  from  93,793  tons  of  cane  and  the  latter  9,978  tons  of  sugar  from 
86,732  tons  of  cane.  The  figures  in  both  cases  show  an  increase  on  the  output  for 
.1919  and  1918,  but  were  not  as  high  as  the  corresponding  figures  for  1917  and  1916. 
The  important  feature  of  the  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  expression  of  sucrose  from 
the  cane  by  the  mills  in  the  two  West  Indian  factories  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  sugar  factories  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  very  satisfactory  results  are  always 
obtained,  and  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  cane  in  that  island  being  of  lower 
fibre  content  than  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  The  recovery  of  sucrose  from  the 
sucrose  of  the  juice  after  expression  by  the  mills  was  maintained  at  a  good  standard 
in  both  of  the  West  Indian  factories,  being  91  per  cent  at  Antigua,  and  at  St.  Kitts 
91-8  per  cent  for  the  season.  On  comparing  these  figures  with  the  sucrose  recovery 
in  the  island  of  Java  for  1919,  it  was  found  that  there  the  recovery  was  only  8*8-8 
per  cent.  The  report  concludes  by  stating  that  the  recovery  figures  for  the  two  fac- 
tories have  remained  consistently  high  during  the  last  few  years  and  surpass  the  cor- 
responding results  of  the  work  in  the  Java  factories. 

NEW  CENTRAL  FACTORY  IN  ST.  KITTS. 

In  the  above  connection  it  should  be  of  interest  to  note  that  ;i  new  co-operative 
sugar  factory  is  about  to  be  started  in  the  island  of  St.  Kitts,  culled  '*  The  St.  Kitts 
(Capisterre)  Co-operative  Factory,  Limited."  The  company  has  been  registered  in 
the  Leeward  islands  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £60,000,  of  which  £47,500  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  factory  is  designed  to  have  a  production  of  5,000  tons  of  sugar, 
or  its  equivalent  in  syrup  annually . 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L,  l).  Wilgress. 

n. 

Progress  Since  the  Armistice. 

I'll*-  preceding  review  of  tin*  natural  resources,  geographical  situation  and  trans- 
port facilities  of  Czecho-Slovakia  will  serve  to  indicate  the  important  role  which  tho 
Republic  will  play  in  the  economic  readjustment  and  trade  of  the  New  Europe, 
n  is  therefore  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
( '/.echo-Slovaks  in  consolidating  their  country  since  its  independence  and  in  re-estab- 
lishing their  industries  upon  a  peace  footing". 

THE  OZEOHO-SLOVAKS. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Czecho-Slavakia  belong  to  the  Slav  race. 
The  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  were  included  among  the  migration  of  Slav  races,  who 


Na  Prikopy,  the  Main  Street  of  Prague. 


iries  of  the  Christian  era  crossed  the  Carpathians  from  the  Russian 
steppes  in  search  of  warmer  climates  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Mongol  hordes 
coming  from  the  East.    Jt  is  certain  that  the  Czechs  established  themselves  as  early 

h;it  is  now  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  where  they  have 
in  a  compact  block  ever  since.    For  a  long  period  Bohemia 
wa.s  an  independent  kingdom  with  varying  fortunes,  the  boundaries  at  one  time 
extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic.    In  the  fifteenth  century  a  series  of  bitter 
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religious  wars  commenced,  which  culminated  in  1020  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bohemians, 
who  had  espoused  the  Protestant  cause.  The  Czech's  thus  became  completely  under 
Austrian  domination,  from  which  they  were  at  length  freed  by  the  Revolution  of 
October,  1918. 

The  Slovaks  are  closely  allied  to  the  Czechs  and  there  are  only  minor  differences 
in  the  dialects  spoken  by  these  two  branches  of  the  Slav  race.  There  are,  however, 
important  fundamental  differences  in  character,  which  arise  probably  from  different 
historical  development.  The  Czechs  are  an  aggressive,  energetic  and  efficient  race, 
while  the  Slovaks  are  a  peaceful  agricultural  people  with  more  of  the  true  Slav  char- 
acteristics than  have  the  Czechs.  The  Slovaks  first  settled  on  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  Magyars  they  retired  to  the  foothill  valleys  of  the  Car- 
pathians. They  have,  therefore,  been  more  under  Magyar  domination  rather  than  under 
German,  to  which  the  Czechs  have  been  subjected. 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
Great  War  to  achieve  their  independence,  and  the  movement  which  had  been  growing 
throughout  the  war  finally  culminated  in  the  revolution  of  October  2$,  1918,  when 
the  formation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  an  independent  state  was  proclaimed. 

In  the  extreme  east  of  Slovakia,  in  the  territory  known  as  sub-Carpathian  Russia, 
there  dwell  Ruthenians  or  Little  Russians,  also  of  Slav  race.  These  people  were 
incorporated  into  the  new  state  largely  at  their  wish. 


NON-SLAV  MINORITY. 

The  principal  non-Slav  elements  in  the  population  of  Czecho-Slovakia  are  the 
Germans,  Hungarians  or  Magyars  and  the  Jews.  The  Germans  form  a  fairly  compact 
fringe  around  the  Czechs,  being  chiefly  settled  in  the  districts  near  the  German 
border  in  western  and  northern  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  There  are  also  scattered 
colonies  of  Germans  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  in  the  principal  towns. 
The  Magyars  are  found  in  the  towns  and  on  the  large  estates  in  Slovakia  and  along 
the  boundary  with  Hungary.  The  Tews  comprise  a  part  of  the  population  of  nearly 
all  the  important  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  the  various  races  comprising 
the  population  of  Czecho-Slovakia  according  to  the  Austro-Huna'arian  census  of 
1910:— 

Czechs   6,299,237  Ruthenians   437  772 

Slovaks   1.702,064  Jews   14-5,515 

Germans   3,778,729  Poles   278^689 

Magyars   1,084,447 

It  is  probable  that  these  figures  overestimate  the  German  and  Magyar  elements 
in  the  population.  The  Czechs  claim  that  the  non-Slav  minority  number  altogether 
about  three  millions.  These  national  minorities  are  guaranteed  lull  linguistic  and 
civil  rights,  while  the  Ruthenians  living  in  northeastern  Slovakia  will  enjoy  a  certain 
measure  of  local  autonomy. 

GOVERN  MENT. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  Czeoho-S'ovakia  ;i>  an  independent  state,  tli- 
leading  political  parties  co-operated  to  form  a  national  assembly,  which  elected 
Professor  Masaryk  the  first  President,  appointed  a  coalition  government  and  drew 
ii])  a  provisional  constitution.  Idle  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  ;i 
cabinet  responsible  to  a  national  assembly  or  parliament.  The  present  government 
represents  a  coalition  of  (lie  leading  socialist  parties,  although  several  ministers  hold 
office  by  reason  of  their  special  qualifications  rather  than  for  their  political  view-. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  are  a  serious-minded  and  efficient  people  and  these  qualities  have 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  in  a  relatively  sl*ort  period  the  political  consolidation  oi 
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'  .  >  l  may  be  said  to  be  anions  the  most  truly  democratic  nation^  of 
Burope;  and  this  results  largely  from  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy  of  Czech  nation- 
ality! ;i-  wdl  from  the  inherent  passion  of  the  Slavs  for  equality.  With  regard 
to  trade  and  industry  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  also  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half  towards  reconstructing  the  economic  fabric  of  their  country. 

ECONOMIC  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  formation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  an  independent  state  found  the  trade  and* 
industries  confronted  with  very  great   difficulties.      The  break-up  of  the  Austro- 
11  unitarian  Kmpire  brought  about  a  serious  financial  and  currency  crisis.    The  trans- 
*      >"v      -  were  disorganized,  and  as  a  result  of  over  four  years  of  war  and  blockade 
•  lu-tries  of  the  country  were  paralyzed  for  lack  of  raw  materials.  Decreased 
agricultural  production  owing  to  lack  of  fertilizers  and  other  reasons  had,  moreover, 
;  a  severe  Pood  shortage.    The  low  exchange  value  of  the  crown  prevented  the 
country  from  importing  necessary  supplies  of  raw7  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The 
first  problem  confronting  the  Government  was  therefore  the  unification  of  the  currency 
and  the  stabilization  of  the  financial  position  of  the  country. 

UNIFICATION  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

The  first  step  towards  the  reform  of  the  currency  was  the  stamping  of  the  "notes 
of  the  Austro-TTungarian  bank  circulating  in  Czecho-Slovakian  territory  to  a  total 
amount  of  0.500,000,000  crowns.  The  stamping  of  the  notes  was  undertaken  during 
the  spring  of  1919  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaties.    A  total 

0,  srowns  of  notes  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  means  of  a 

m  in  connection  with  the  stamping.    A  few  months  later  the  substitu- 
I  -zecho-Slovak  notes  for  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  bank  notes  was 
commenced  and  new  100  and  5,000-crown  notes  were  put  into  circulation.  These 
were  followed  by  new  1  and  2-crown  notes  and  later  1,000-crown  notes  printed  in 
1  •  it<  1  States  were  introduced  into  circulation  and  the  corresponding  old  notes 
In  this  manner  the  unification  of  the  currency  with  notes  printed  on 
good  paper  is  being  achieved  and  ne'w  notes  of  other  denominations  will  be  circulated 
as  technical  difficulties  can  be  overcome.    A  Czecho-Slovak  bank  of  issue  is 
to  be  formed  with  an  initial  capital  of  75,000,000  gold  francs,  half  of  the  stock  to 
■  3tate.   A  law  has  been  passed  which  forbids  the  issue  of  'any  new  bank- 
-  without  corresponding  security.    Czecho-Slovakia  may  therefore  be  said  to 
e  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  currency  problems,  which  have  been  corn- 
nil  the  states  composing  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  STATE. 

]  a      for  L9"20  as  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  enables  a  study  to 

be  made  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Eepublic  of  Czecho-Slovakia  after  its  exist- 
ence for  more  than  a  year  a9  a  separate  state.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  esti- 
ial  wealth  of  Czecho-Slovakia  at  approximately  200,000,000,000 
crowns.  (Par  value  of  the  crown  equal  to  20-26  cents,  present  value  about  2  cents.) 
Again-t  this  there  must  be  offset  a  debt  abroad  amounting  to  3,500,000,000  gold  francs 
and  an  internal  debt,  which  at  the  end  of  1920  should  amount  to  nearly  23,000,000,000 
crowns. 

The  debts  of  the  Republic  abroad  are  made  up  as  follows:  310,000,000  francs 
owing  to  France,  being  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in  France 
and  Siberia;  180,000,000  francs  to  Italy  for  army  expenses  in  Italy,  and  26,000,000 

•a  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials;  approximately  650,000,000  francs  to  the 
United  States,  and  15,000,000  to  Great  Britain  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  purchase 
of  food  and  other  relief  supplies;  1,200,000,000  francs  is  the  share  of  the  pre-war 
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debt  of  Austro-Hungary  located  in  allied  countries  and  which  has  been  assumed  by 
Czechoslovakia;  while  750,000,000  francs  are  the  contributions  of  the  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  to  the  Allies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  known  as  the  "  Libera- 
tion Tax." 

The  internal  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  1919  amounted  to  a  total  of  over 
19,000,000,000  Czecho-Slovak  crowns  comprised  as  follows:  4,800,000,000  crowns  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  bonds,  which  have  become  a  liability  of  the  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia ;  bank  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank  amounting  to  8,000,000,000 
crowns;  Liberty  Loan  of  the  Republic,  2,000,000,000  crowns;  second  loan,  1,000,000,000 
crowns;  loan  from  Czecho-Slovak  banks,  1,800,000,000  crowns;   and  1,500,000,000 
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crowns  for  compulsory  loan  in  connection  with  the  stamping  of  ban.;  notes.  In 
addition  to  the  above  debts  there  are  the  war  loans  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
held  in  Czecho-Slovakia  to  the  extent  of  about  8,000,000,000  crowns  (Austrian). 
Although  not  bound  to  recognize  these  debts,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  financial  crisis,  has  agreed  in  principle  to  the  assumption  of  that  portion 
of  the  war  debt  held  in  its  territory  at  a  percentage  representing  the  difference  in  the 
values  between  Austrian  and  Czecho-Slovak  crowns.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
(3  to  1)  this  would  mean  that  the  total  value  of  the  war  debt  assumed  by  Czecho- 
slovakia would  amount  approximately  to  2,600,000,000  Czecho-Slovak  crowns. 

The  year  1919  showed  a  budget  deficit  of  4,905,500,000  crowns.  The  preliminary 
estimates  for  1920  gave  a  deficit  of  2,665,405,147  crowns,  but  the  Minister  of  Finance 
has  recently  announced  that  with  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  and  increase  of  revenue 
from  railways  and  posts  and  telegraphs,  the  budget  for  1920  will  balance  with 
approximately  14,000,000,000  crowns  on  each  side.  A  law  has  also  been  passed  for 
what  practically  amounts  to  a  levy  on  capital  and  which  is  expected  to  yield 
12,000,000,000  crowns,  which  will  be  used  for  reducing  the  internal  indebtedness. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RAILWAY  SERVICES. 

The  deficiency  of  transport  facilities  lias  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  Then;  has  been  a  shortage  of  locomotives  and 
cars  for  the  use  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  railways.    Although  a  great  improvement  has 
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been  effected  in  the  pasl  year  and  a  half,  there  is  still  a  need  for  more  rolling  stock. 
At  present  there  are  about  3, 500  locomotives  in  the  country,  while  the  normal  traffic 
requirements  call  for  about  4y500.  The  number  of  passenger,  mail  and  service  cars 
in  Osecho- Slovakia  is  estimated  at  8,500  and  the  numlber  of  freight  cars  at  65,000, 
whereas  a  total  of  L40,000  passenger  and  freight  cars  is  considered  necessary  for 
normal  requirements.  It  is  therefore  considered  necessary  to  increase  within  the 
3hortes1   possible  period  the  existing  rolling  stock  by  about  1,050  locomotives  and 

0  cars  in  order  to  secure  the  minimum  number  required  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  railway-.  The  capacity  of  the  shops  in  Ozceho-Slovakia  is  said  to  be 
about  1NS  locomotives  and  1.4,000  cars  a  year.  Although  the  placing  of  further 
orders  abroad  for  rolling  stuck  is  not  considered  likely,  negotiations  having  this  end 
in  \ '.«  u  have  been  reported  with  British  and  United  States  financiers. 

Bi  sides  the  deficiency  of  rolling  stock  the  trade  and  industry  of  Czechoslovakia 
ia  hampered  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  railway  system,  which  results  from  the  new 
delimitation  of  boundaries.     ( '/.echo-Slovakia  is  a  long  narrow  country,  and  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Republic  is  to  develop  trade  west  and  east.    On  the  other 
hand  the  railways  formerly  comprised  part  of  the  Austrian  or  Hungarian  systems 
and  the  main  lines  extended  north  to  south  in  the  direction  of  Vienna  or  Budapest. 
With  a  view  to  remedying  these  defects  and  to  consolidating  the  railway  system 
of  the  Republic,  the  Government  has  drawn   up   a  five-year  programme  and  the 
Nation. il  Assembly  has  appropriated  6,481,050,000  crowns  for  this  purpose.  The 
gramme  includes  the  construction  of  Ml  miles  of  new  lines;  the  remodelling 
and  re-equipping  of  -hop--  yards  and  stations;  maintenance  of  right-of-way;  repair 
and  increase  of  rolling  stock  as  indicated  above,  and  the  double  tracking  of  certain 
important  line-.    The  new  lines  to  be  constructed  will  be  principally  to  provide  a 
r  oonaectioii  between  Slovakia  and  the  western  provinces.     The  Government 
3  •     receive  financial  assistance  from  foreign  capitalists  for  the  execution  of 
these  plans.    The  operation  of  the  railways  during  1919  showed  a  deficit  amounting 
273,187,476  crowns,  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  increased  freight  rates,  a  surplus 
is  anticipated.    The  increased  working  efficiency  of  the  railways  as  a  result  of  the 
improvements  should  bring  about  a  corresponding  increase  in  revenue  every 

year. 

HAW  MATERIALS  FOR  INDUSTRIES. 

Many  of  the  principal  industries  of  Czecho- Slovakia  were  practically  paralysed 
oiid  of  the  war  for  lack  of  raw  material.    The  textile  'and  leather  factories  were 
mostly  compelled  to  shut  down,  owing  to  the  extreme  shortage  of  supplies  of  cotton, 
wool,  flax  and  hides.    The  soda  shortage  seriously  affected  the  glass1,  chemical  and 
other  industries.     Even  those  factories  which  worked  on  domestic  supplies  of  raw 
i.d.  such  ;i-  >ugar  beets,  etc,  were  unable  to  produce  on  a  normal  basis  on  account 
reased  supplies  of  raw  material,  shortage  of  coal,  and  the  deficiency  of  transport 
facilities.    The  financial  position  of  the  country  rendered  very  difficult  the  purchase 
from  abroad  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  raw  materials.    The  re-establishment  of  the 
industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  therefore  depended  largely  upon  Government  control  and 
assistance. 

<  OTTON  PURCHASES. 

1  greatest  need  was  for  raw  cotton,  of  which  there  was  an  absolute  lack  in  the 
try.    Normally  the  mill-  of  (  zecho-Slovakia  require  about  600,000  bales  of  raw 

year,  but  it  was  estimated  that  about  125,000  bales  would  be  necessary  to  put 
the  cotton  industry  again  in  working  state.  The  Czechoslovak  cotton  syndicate  was 
t  inned  by  the  Government  in  June,  1919.  The  first  consignment  of  28,069  bales  of 
cotton  commenced  to  he  delivered  in  July.  This  was  purchased  from  the  United 
-  on  credit  arranged  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  banks  and  the  total  amount, 
$6,701  .  as  paid  in  January,  1920.    The  next  consignment  of  10,000  bales  was 
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paid  for  with  sugar.  Up  to  May,  19l20,  a  total  of  126,000  bales  had  been  ordered 
mostly  on  credit  from  eight  months  to  a  year.  Payment  is  guaranteed  by  the  cotton 
syndicate  and  a  further  guarantee  is  given  by  the  leading  Czecho-Slovak  banks  and 
the  Government.  The  banks  require  that  50  per  cent  of  the  finished  cotton  product 
should  go  towards  paying  for  the  raw  cotton.  About  10,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton 
have  also  been  furnished  from  Switzerland,  Italy  and  other  countries,  to  be  paid  for 
with  either  yarn  or  finished  gwds  produced  from  the  raw  cotton. 

With  the  receipt  of  these  supplies  the  cotton  industry  has  been  operating  at  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  about  500,000  bales  of  cotton 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  which  with  increased  output  of  coal  will  enable  a 
normal  production  to  be  once  more  obtained.  The  announcement  was  recently  made 
that  an  American  concern  had  granted  credit  for  the  purchase  of  300,000  bales  of 
cotton. 

WOOL  AND  FLAX. 

The  woollen  industry  was  in  a  more  favourable  position  at  the  end  of  the  war 
as  regards  raw  materials,  there  being  fairly  considerable  stocks  of  wool  and  rag's  in 
the  country-  These  stocks  were  taken  over  by  the  Woollen  Syndicate  and  about 
7,480,000  pounds  of  wool,  1,760,000  pounds  of  combed  yarn  and  8,800,000  pounds  of 
rags,  were  distributed  among  the  mills,  enabling  15  per  cent  of  capacity  production 
to  be  maintained  during  1919.  Credits  for  the  purchase  of  wool  were  als  >  accorded 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  foreign  firms.  The  woollen  mills  have  now  commenced 
to  export  cloth,  felt  and  clothing  on  a  fairly  considerable  scale,  and  as  the  funds 
secured  from  the  sale  of  these  good-  assure  continued  supplies  of  raw  materials,  pro- 
duction should  increase  and  when  a  normal  coal  output  is  attained  the  industry  shou'lcl 
be  able  to  operate  at  capacity. 

During  1919  the  linen  industry  was  operating  at  less  than  20  per  cent  of  capacity, 
but  with  a  crop  of  12,760,000  pounds  of  flax  for  distribution  this  year  the  outlook  is 
favourable  and  linen  goods  have  commenced  to  be  exported  from  Czecho-Slovak ia. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  sbiT>ment  of  flax  from  Germany. 

OTHER  RAW   MATERIALS  AND  COAL. 

After  the  textile  industry  the  leather  factories  have  been  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  shortage  of  raw  materials'.  The  leather  industry  depends  upon  the 
American  hide  market,  while  the  glove  industry  has  been  restricted  owing  bo  diffi- 
culties of  securing  supplies  of  lamb  skins.  The  other  industries  of  Ozecho-Slovakia 
are  dependent  chiefly  upon  domestic  supplies  of  raw  material.  The  glass  industry 
has  recently  been  able  to  resume  production  on  a  large  scale  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
vention with  Austria,  whereby  the  latter  undertakes  to  supply  soda  in  exchange  for 
coal.  All  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  industries  have  been  restricted  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  Output  of  coal  as  compared  with  pre-war  years.  The  1919  production  was  only 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  normal  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  report. 
Lately  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  coal  position.  The  stimulation  of 
coal  production  will  have  a  beneficial  eH'oct  on  all  industries,  making  possible  a  return 
to  production  on  a  pre-war  basis  and  a  surplus  available  for  export. 

DECREASED  VGRK31  LT1  HAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  artificial  fertilizers  and  the  shortage  of  farm  Labour 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  during  the  wet,  Czecho- 
slovakia has  therefore  had  to  import,  large  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  although  normally 
the  country  should  be  self-supporting  in  respect  of  essential  food  supplies.  The  sugar 
industry  has  also  been  restricted  by  the  diminished  crops  of  sugar  beets.  The  imports 
of  foodstuffs  from  abroad  have  included  wheat,  flour,  bacon,  fats.  meat,  coifdensed 
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milk  and  v.innrvl  meals,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Large  quant  ifies  wore  purchased  under 
entlits  acoordtxl  by  the  United  States  ami  Great.  Britain.  The  food  supplies  received 
from  the  former  country  in  t his  way  amount,  to  ,a  total  value  of  $57,744,750,  while 
foodstuffs  were  also  comprised  among  the  $10,000,000  worth  of  supplies  obtained  from 
American  Liquidation  Oonnni>sion.  Great  Britain  accorded  Ozecho-Slovakia  a 
credM  of  £904,114  for  the  purchase  of  relief  supplies,  including  foodstuffs.  Lately 
>upplie>  of  wheat  and  llour  have  been  purchased  agains/t  sugar  by  the  goverrument 
Ministry  of  Food  Supping.  The  shortage  for  the  coming  year  is  expected  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  million  bushels  of  wheat  or  the  equivalent  in  flour.    The  United 

v      -    .  -  •  •  •   >  ions  of  llour  1 1 >  Czoeho-Slovakia.    The  Government  will  con- 

a1  fixed  prices  the  entire  domestic  crop  of  grain,  leguminous  vegetables  and 
••  -  ineluding  what,  is  left  over  from  the  previous  crop.  Confiscation 

exti  nds  to  foreign  supplies  as  soon  as  they  cross  the  boundary.    The  supplies  thus 
>wited  will  be  distributed  by  the  state  Grain  Board.    Food  rations  are  in  force 
I    echo-Slovakia  and  the  regulations  apply  also  to  sugar  in  order  to  have  as  large 
-  irpl  is  as  possible  for  bartering  against  imported  supplies1  of  wheat  and  flour  and 
other  foodstuffs. 

the  large  number  of  live  stock  killed  in  Ozecho-Slovakia  during  the 
•  :••    is  a  shortage  of  meat  and  milk  products  requiring  importations  from 
I   mdensed  milk  lias  been  sent  from  Switzerland,  and  meat  products  from  the 
There  is  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  firms  to  supply  the  Czeoho- 
istry  of  Food  Supplies  with  wheat,  flour,  bacon,  meat  and  canned  foodstuffs, 
:  Kcept  canned  fish,  against  sugar  or  other  Czecho-Slovak  products. 


OVER-STOCKING  IN  GERMAN  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

We  hear,  says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  that  all  the  footwear  factories  in 
any  are  for  the  time  being  over-stocked.    The  well-known  footwear  concern, 
Pirmarsens,  which  probably  turns  out  25  per  cent  of  the  total  German  output,  recently 
rted  that  their  stock  now  in  hand  was  valued  at  700,000,000  marks.    To  quote  a 
nercial  report,  "Not  only  are  the  manufacturing  plants  over-stocked,  but  also 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  have  large  quantities  of  shoes  on  hand  that  they 
gel  rid  of.    In  view  of  these  conditions  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs 
•inclusion  that  the  first  step  toward  relieving  this  situation  would  have 
to  find  new  markets  and  new  ways  and  means  to  sell  surplus  shoes.  The 
which  the  Government,  through  the  Emergency  Shoe  Supply  Commission, 
will  turn  over  to  the  manufacturers  will  consist  of  communities,  community  corpora- 
tions (so-called  konsumvereine),  etc.    The  price  to  be  paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes  is  not 
I  L25  marks,  with  proportionate  deductions  for  shoes  of  minor  quality.  The 
irers  on  their  part  pledge  themselves  to  resume  production  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  orders  received.    In  this  manner  their  stocks  will  be  emptied  of 
expensive  shoes,  and  the  latter  replaced  by  cheaper  shoes  made  under  the  new  system. 

This  scheme  undoubtedly  will  be  of  mutual  advantage.  The  manufacturer  will 
find  a  new  market,  the  Government  will  be  spared  considerable  expense,  and  the  large 
i  the  town  of  Pirmasens  alone  the  present  number  of  unemployed  is  reported  at 
6,000)  number  of  men,  at  present  thrown  out  of  work,  will  be  able  to  commence  work 
afrain.  More  important  than  these  considerations,  however,  is  the  point  that  in  this 
way  a  future  shortage  on  the  market  may  be  avoided. 
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ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  ROUMANIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Bucharest,  October  12,  1920. — The  trade  situation  in  Roumania  is  unchanged 
from  that  outlined  in  previous  reports.  Exports  are  increasing,  but  the  railway 
situation  still  precludes  any  return  to  the  pre-war  volume  of  exports.  The  chief 
exportable  products  from  Roumania  are  petroleum  products,  corn,  rye,  beans,  barley, 
flour,  oats,  millet  and  rape-seed.  These  products  may  be  exported  upon  payment  of 
the  necessary  export  tax  and  commission.  A  large  amount  of  business  is  being  trans- 
acted on  the  basis  of  compensation,  manufactured  goods  being  given  in  exchange  for 
Roumanian  products.  In  spite  of  the  revival  of  exports,  the  rate  of  exchange  for 
Roumanian  lei  declined  during  the  past  month  and  the  pound  sterling  is  now  quoted 
at  around  185  lei  and  the  United  States  dollar  at  around  53  lei.  The  import  trade 
is  still  restricted  by  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  lei  and  the  difficulties  of  internal 
transport. 

Export  of  Cereals. 

The  extent  to  which  Roumania  is  exporting  cereals  is  illustrated  by  the  table 
given  below,  which  was  supplied  this  office  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics. 
This  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  cereals  during  the  period 
from  January  1  to  August  31,  19201,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
figures  for  the  month  of  August,  1920,  are  also  given  separately.  It  will  be  noted 
that  whereas  the  country  was  importing  to  a  large  extent  in  1919,  Roumania  has  once 
again  become  a  cereal  exporting  country,  although  not  yet  on  the  same  scale  as  before 
the  war.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  Roumania  imported  more  wheat  and  flour  during 
the  above  period  of  1920  than  was  exported  from  the  country. 


Products. 

Wheat  

Wheat — flour  

Rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Corn  

Rice  

Cotton  


August,  192i0. 

Import.  Export. 

In  kgs. 

37,20*0  30i0 

IiOiO  6,7'W) 

  1,9.2:4, 4'0-0 

  54,5'8i3,6'0iO 

40.0)  I,'4t5'7i©0i0 
  56,487,7'0'O 


Jan.  1-Aug.  31,  1)92*). 

Import.  Export. 

In  kgs. 

1,<0'8'8v0'0'O  2,29,300 

2'04,0i0iO  '52,300 

•52,100  1,924,4'00 

4i5,0W  56,7'69,i50'0 

3.600  1,46  2, 600 

8,5,37,100  lO6,664,8!0'O 

7,9'63.6i0i0  1,6100 

251.40-0   


Jan.  1-Aug.  31,  1919. 
Import.  Export. 
In  kgs. 
4,0,2>02,100  6>0»0' 
138,8'26.9>00 
2,105i,3i0'0 
2,221,4'0'0 
4„3'OH2i0iO 
2,9>89,10'O 
2,2'5O,100 
500 


Qne  kilogrammes  2  2  lbs. 

The  Oil  Industry. 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Roumania  si  ill  remains  more  or  less 
stationary  at  about  2,600  to  2,750  tons  a  day.  The  lack  of  electrical  current  owing  to 
the  breakdown  of  the  station  at  Campina  has  unfavourably  influenced  the  production. 
"Drilling  operations  are  hindered  by  the  difficulty  of  transporting  materials  to  the  oil 
fields.  The  greatest  activity  has  been  in  the  Buzau  and  Bacau  districts.  The  total 
output  of  crude  has  been  materially  augmented  by  the  flow  from  a  well  on  the  property 
of  the  Astra-Romana  Company  at  Moroni,  which  has  been  giving  from  100  to  500 
tons  a  day. 

The  reorganization  of  the  "  Steana  Romana,"  the  largest  oil  company  in  Roumania, 
which  was  formerly  controlled  by  German  interests,  has  recently  been  announced.  A 
Roumanian-Franco-Hritish  group  has  been  formed  who  have  purchased  100,002  shares 
of  the  company,  of  which  the  French  and  English  groups  will  each  hold  lM  A  per  cent 
and  the  Roumanian  51  per  cent.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  reorganized  company  to 
proceed  actively  with  the  development  of  the  production  of  oil  products  on  its  prooer 
ties.  Tt  is  reported  that  the  material  necessary  for  at  least  one  hundred  wells  Has 
been  ordered. 
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rhc  monopoly  <•!  the  distribution  of  oil  within  the  country,  which  was  granted  to 
:  .:    ed  [ndustire  de  Petrole  Roumain  ( I.K.D.P.),  has  been  revoked 
by  the  Government  and  in  compensation  the  oompany  has  been  granted  247  acres 

of  stato  oil  lands.  >  ' 

rhi  1  lowing  table  shows  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Roumania 
during  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  1920,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  the  preceding  year: — 


January . 

February 

Maivh.  . 
April..  . 
May.. 

June. .  . 


1 9  1 9 
Tons. 

86,656 
80,143 
102,406 
95,764 
94,984 
79,539 


1920 
Tons. 
70,028 
66,354 
79,957 
90,735 
78,446 
79,957 


Total 


539,392  464,669 


Che  activities  of  the  principal  oil-producing  companies  is  best  indicated  by  the 
table  taken  Prom  the  Moniteur  de  Petrole  Roumain  and  showing  the  quantity 
di      troleum  produced  on  the  property  of  each  company  during-  the  month  of 
July,  1920:— 


Tons. 

Tons. 

14,419 

Trajan  Roum.  Oil  Co  

251 

30,137 

Aquilla  Franco  Romana  .  . 

540 

Romans  Americana  

22,070 

4,763 

80 

2,430 

Societe   Francaise  de  Bordeni 

33 

BxpL  Btatului   (Credit  Minier) 

1,590 

91 

Petrol  Block  

799 

21 

Anglo-Roumanian  Petroleum  Co 

198 

111 

EXPORT   OF   OIL  PRODUCTS. 

rhe  following  table  shows  the  export  of  petroleum  products  from  Roumania 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920:— 

Crude  Lubricating 
Petroleum.      Residues.      Kerosene.      Benzine.  Oil. 


Month.                            Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

January                                        3,500  749  6,487  1,549  ■ — 

February   800  12,686  1,350  300 

March   620  3,251  765  300 

April   1,480  6,092  3,018  717 

May   4,452  9,351  3,986  107 

June   4,661  11,701  13,922  2,419 


3,500  12,824  49,571  24,594  3,833 


Compared  with  the  same  period  for  1919  the  above  figures  show  considerable 
-    .     •  are  -rill  far  below  the  exports  in  pre-war  years.   The  Moniteur  du  Petrole 
Roumain  points  out  that  the  export  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  as  shown 
»u1   'iii    ix th  of  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  same  period  of  1913.  On 
ther  hand,  the  total  export  of  oil  products  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919 
was  only  6,690  tons,  or  about  7|£  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  exported  in  the  same 
period  of  1920. 

Comparing  the  exportation  of  oil  products  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
with  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  same  period,  it  is  seen  that  the  propor- 
rted  is  considerably  less  than  in  pre-war  years.  Thus  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1913,  the  last  year  of  normal  production,  the  output  of  crude  petroleum  was 
e  exportation  of  oil  products  amounted  to  548,077  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately GO  per  cent  of  the  production.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  out  of  an 
our  pot  of  464,669  tons  of  crude  only  about  20  per  cent  was  exported  in  the  form 
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of  various  oil  products.  The  principal  reason  for  this  smaller  proportion  of  exports 
is  not  so  much  the  demand  for  domestic  use  as  the  great  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
transport  both  by  land  and  sea.  There  have  also  been  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  pipe  lines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  of  destination  of  the  above 
exports : — 

Crude  Lubricating 


Petroleum. 

Residues. 

Kerosene. 

Benzine. 

Oil. 

Country. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

70 

200 

7,324 

7,195 

9,918 

1,139 

Bulgaria  

1,019 

1,715 

60 

679 

1,250 

4,157 

1,400 

360 

Egypt  

511 

27,507 

Greece  

38 

499 

13 

500 

Jugo-Slavia  

9 

1,941 

3,297 

606 

Italy  

.     ,  3,500 

314 

2,855 

6,616 

244 

Turkey  

96 

250 

13 

824 

3,003 

2,299 

300 

Other  countries.  .  . 

1,100 

500 

Total  

.    .'.  3,500 

12,824 

49,571 

24,594 

3,833 

The  comparatively  large  shipment  to  Egypt  was  the  result  of  a  contract  conclude*! 
on  behalf  of  British  interests  by  Lieut. -Col.  Boyle,  the  Canadian,  with  the  Koumanian 
Government  through  the  Bureau  d'export  (Birex).  Similarly  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany exported  to  Italy  most  of  the  oil  which  they  contracted  for  with  the  Koumanian 
authorities.  Outside  of  these  two  shipments  it  is  seen  the  principal  purchasers  of 
Roumanian  petroleum  products  have  been  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

Of  the  total  export  44,392  tons  were  shipped  by  the  river  Danube,  31,268  tons  by 
sea  through  the  p6rt  of  Constantza  and  the  remainder  by  rail.  It  is  expected  that  in 
future  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  shipments  by  tank  steamers  mi  the  Black 
Sea.  - 

PRESENT  RATE  OF  EXPORT. 

Exportation  is  at  present  being  maintained  at  the  rate  of  from  2;5,OO0  to  30,000 
tons  a  month,  the  greater  part  being  comprised  of  the  oil  contracted  for  several  months 
ago  by  Colonel  Boyle  and  the  Standard  <)il  Company.  Shipments  by  the  Danube  are 
restricted  owing  to  low  water,  but  are  expected  to  increase  with  contracts  to  be 
executed  for  (  V.eela ,-SIa va kia  and  Austria. 


Orders  for  Locomotives. 

Orders  have  been  placed  or  are  pending  for  the  supply  of  several  hundred  new 
locomotives  to  Roumania.  In  view  of  the  great  deficiency  of  railway  transport,  this 
is  considered  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  The 
economic  life  of  Roumania  has  been  practically  paralysed  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
transporting  the  exportable  products.  The  first  contract  for  new  loeoniot  ives  Wks 
placed  last  April  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Companay  of  Philadelphia.  The 
order  called  for  50  engines  of  the  "Consolidation"  type  at  a  price  of  $f>5,000  oach. 
Payment  was  to  be  effected  in  either  dollars  or  oil  products.  The  tir.-t  lot  of  tftese 
locomotives  is  expected  to  shortly  arrive  in  the  country. 

Another  order  was  lately  placed  with  C/ccho-Slovakia  for  80  new  locomotives 
and  the  repair  of  500  old  engines.     Kivc  hundred  are  also  to  he  repaired  iu  Austria. 

The  representative  of  Canadian  interests  has  also  been  in  the  country  for  several 
months  negotiating  for  the  supply  O-f  loemnot  ives  to  Kouniania. 
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Harbour  Improvements. 

The  Roumanian  authorities  have  concluded  ;i  contract  with  a  Local  British  firm 
for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  dock  facilities  at  t ho  ports  of  Galatz  and 
i  on  the  river  Danube.    The  amount  involved  Ls  £100,000,  and  is  payable  in 
from  three  I  1  five  .wars'  time.    In  addition  new  warehouses  are  to  be  constructed  by 
the  fin  ' i  at  the  approximate  cos1  of  L,500,000  lei.    The  name  and  address 

«<t"  the  British  firm  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  tile  No.  T.O.-l-lM) . 


Exchange  of  Goo. Is  with  Austria. 

convention  lately  concluded  between  the  Roumanian  and  Austrian 
Governments  was  reviewed  in  the  rejporl  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  S'T'O. 
Further  details  have  recently  been  made  public  regarding  the  goods  which  are  to  be 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries  as  follows: — 

(a)  E&oumania  will  supply  Austria  with  125,000  tons  of  corn,  150,000  tons  of 
barley,  2,000  pigs,  20,000,004)  eggs,  4S,000  tons  crude  petroleum,  72,000  tons  of  kero- 
96pe  and  other  products. 

A  bstria  will  -end  in  exchange  iron  and  various  articles  of  metal,  vehicles, 
•  lectrical  apparatus,  technical  supplies,  textiles,  leather,  paper,  chemicals  and  wood 
products. 

l>o  provides  for  the  repair  of  500  Roumanian  locomotives  by  a 
ertain  works  at  Vienna. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  payment  for  the  goods  to  be  exchanged  should  be  figured 
cither  in  lei  or  crowns  on  the  basis  of  fi-40  crowns  to  one  lei. 


Distribution  of  Expropriated  Land. 

On  3        aber  L9  the  first  act  towards  putting  the  peasants  in  possession  of  th. 
priated   from  the  large  proprietors  was  duly  executed  with  appropriate 
This  may  he  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  agrarian  reforms 
n  -en ted  for  over  half  a  century  the  most  difficult  problem  confronting 

the  State. 

All  if  over  247  acres  have  been  expropriated  and  no  single  landowner  may 

i  in  ire  tihan  1,235  acres  in  his  possession.  In  this  way  about  5,000,000 
acres  have  been  expropriated  and  are  to  be  divided  up  among  the  peasantry  and 
e^rri cultural  workers  in  such  a  way  that  each  will  have  at  least  12  acres  of  land.  The 
preliminary  detail-  having  been  completed,  the  distribution  of  the  expropriated 
lands  has  now  commenced. 

Currency  Reform. 

The  Roumanian  Government  has  been  proceeding  energetically  with  the 
measures  for  unifying  the  currency  as  outlined  in  previous  reports  from  this  office. 
I  be  redemption  of  the  crown  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  circulating  on 
Roumanian  territory  was  successfully  concluded  dnring  the  period  September  1  to  11. 
The  total  amount  of  crown-  declared  was  approximately  8,500,000,000.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  fixed  the  rate  of  redemption  at  one  Roumanian  lei  for  every  two 
crowns  declared.  The  State  deducted  5  per  cent  on  amounts  over  100,000  crowns. 
The  redemption  was  carried  out  by  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania,  which  accorded 
the  Government  a  loan  for  this  purpose.  The  circulation  of  lei  notes  ^as  cense- 
'jucntly  been  increased  by  4,250,000,000  lei. 
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REDEMPTION  OF  ROUBLES. 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  exchange  of  crown  notes  for  lei,  the  Government 
took  in  hand  the  redemption  of  the  rouble  notes  circulating  in  Bessarabia  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  holders  of  such  notes  declared  the  amount  in  their  posses- 
sion during  the  period  September  15  to  20.  The  total  amount  so  declared  was  1,200,- 
000  000  roubles.  The  period  for  exchanging  these  notes  was  fixed  from  September 
28  to  October  10.  The  rate  of  exchange  first  settled  was  one  lei  for  one  Romanoff 
rouble  and  thirty  centimes  (bani)  for  one  Lvoff  rouble.  On  amounts  over  50,000 
roubles  5  per  cent  was  deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  This  rate  of  redemption 
caused  considerable  protest  from  Bessarabia.  After  deliberation  with  representatives 
from  this  province  the  rate  was  therefore  amended  for  Bessarabia  as  follows : — 

Roubles  Roubles 
Lvoff.  Romanoff. 
Lei.  Lei. 
1.00  1.35 
0.80  1.30 
0.60  1.20 
0.40  1.10 

For  amounts  over  60,000  roubles  the  rates  first  fixed  are  taken  as  the  basis  for 
redemption. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  later  accord  a  new  term  for  exchanging  crown 
and  rouble  notes  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  able,  owing  to  force 
majeure  to  declare  or  exchange  earlier  the  notes  in  their  possession. 

After  the  rouble  notes  have  been  disposed  of,  the  unificationo  of  the  currency  will 
be  completed  by  exchanging  the  lei  notes  of  the  Banque  Generale  Roumaine  issued 
(luring  the  German  occupation  for  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania. 


Amounts  from    1 —  5,000. 

5—15,000. 
15 — 30,000. 
30—60,000. 


TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

The  only  other  industries,  besides  agriculture,  on  the  present  territory  of 
Hungary,  which  have  contributed  in  the  past  to  the  export  trade,  are  the  Sour 
milling  and  sugar  industries.  At  Budapest  there  are  fourteen  flour  mills  which  in 
1913  ground  34,800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  addition  to  mills  at  other  points  through- 
out the  wheat  districts.  Budapest  has  also  extensive  iron  works,  machine  factories 
and  textile  mills,  but  in  few  of  these  lines  is  the  domestic  industry  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  small  towns  in  the  Danube  valley  above  Budapesl 
also  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  manufacturing,  but  elsewhere,  with  the  exception 
of  the  flour,  spirit  and  sugar  industries,  manufacturing  is  unimportant.  Of  the 
former  large  Hungarian  paper  industry  only  one  mill  with  an  annual  output  of 
about  4,000  tons  is  retained  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Hungary.  The  same 
applies  to  the  other  industries  utilizing  forest  products  as  raw  material.  For  a  large 
part  of  their  requirements  of  manufactured  articles  the  Hungarians  will  therefi  re 
have  to  rely  on  importations  from  other  countries.  The  geographical  proximity  of 
the  industrial  countries  of  Central  Europe — viz.,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Germany 
and  Switzerland — 'and  the  unrivalled  facilities  afforded  by  the  Danube,  will  make 
these  countries  the  natural  source  of  supply  for  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  which 
Hungary  will  have  to  purchase  from  abroad.  Central  Europe  has  provided  Hungary 
in  the  past  with  the  bulk  of  her  import  requirements,  hence  the  products  of  these 
countries  are  what  the  Hungarians  have  been  accustomed  to  use.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  certain  lines  of  trade  in  which  Western  European  and  North  American 
goods  have  the  possibility  of  competing.  These  lines  may  present  possible  openings 
for  Canada  and  are  worthy  of  consideration. 


I4.M 


/  R  iDE   I  V  D  CO  1/  UERCE 


No.    S7()      NOVKMBKK    If),  1920 


PRE  w  LR  i  m  PORT  TB  U)E. 

The  onlj  statistics  available  relating  to  import  trade  arc  those  covering  the 
.      imports  into  the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Hungary,  which  has  nearly 
.«■  area  and  population  of  the  present  state.    The  total  value  of  the 
importations  into  former  Hungary  in  L913  was  approximately  $415,000,000,  of  which 
over  71  per  oeui         comprised  of  industrial  products,  18  per  cent  agricultural  and 


Grain  Elevator  at  Budapest. 


forest  products,  and  over  10  per  cent  mineral  products.  The  import  of  the  principal 
textile  lines  represented  a  value  of  over  $90,000,000;  leather  and  leather  shoes, 
|  _  0,000,  and  clothing,  $10,800,000.  The  following  are  the  values  in  round  figures 
of  the  principal  items  of  import  in  the  year  in  question: — 


Item  of  Import. 

Value. 

Item  of  import 

Value. 

Cotton    and  woollen  tissues  .  $58,800,000 

4,000,000 

.  .  16,400,000 

4,000',000 

Leather  

.  .  1'6, 2  00,000 

4,00'0',0i00 

14,800,000 

Agricultural  machines.. 

.  .  3,600,000 

Shoes  

9,200,000 

.  .  3,0'0'0.000 

Ready-made  clothes  for 

men  6,400,000 

Hats  

2i,  800,000 

2,400,000 

Socks   and   stocking's    .  . 

Metal  ware    (  other  than 

iron- 

ware)  

4,600,000 

The  greater  part  of  the  importations  into  Hungary  are  credited  to  Austria,  but  it 
La  probable  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  goods  of  other  countries  are  included  m  the 
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total  of  imports  from  Austria,  having  been  supplied  to  Hungary  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  Austrian  houses.  The  values  of  the  total  imports  from  the  principal 
countries,  which  supplied  Hungary  with  goods  in  1913,  are  as  follows:— 

Value  of  Value  of 

total  import  total  import 

Country  of  supply.                  in  1913.  Country  of  supply.                  in  1913. 

Austria  $296,56.5, (WO  Ttaly   5,666,000 

Germany   41,448,'0'00  France   5,142,000 

United  States   9.359,000  Switzerland   2,074,000 

Great  Britain   8,061,000 

The  total  value  of  the  importations  from  countries  other  than  Austria  and 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1913  was  approximately  $113,213,600.  In  view  of  tin 
large  importations  credited  to  Austria,  and  the  likelihood  that  goods  of  the  other 
countries,  mentioned  above,  are  included  in  the  total  given,  it  is  of  interest  to  show 
the  principal  lines  of  import  from  Austria  together  with  the  total  import  in  the 
year  in  question: — 

Value  of  Import  Value  of 

Class  of  Goods.  from  Austria.        Total  Import. 

Cotton  tissues   $45,329,000  $46,257,000 

Tissues  of  linen,  hemp  and  jute   7,262,000  7,608,000 

Woollen  tissues   26,044,000  27,532,000 

Silks   -7,963,000  9,436,000 

Clothing-   22,848,000  23,540,000 

Paper  and  paper  articles   7,224,000  7,913,000 

Leather   13,340,000  16,321,000 

Leather  goods   9,751,000  11,652,000 

Articles  of  wood  and  celluloid,  etc   6,524,000  7,828,000 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured   iron   6,621,000  8,299,000 

Iron  products   13,016,000  15,035,000 

Other  metal  goods   7,973,000  12,691,000 

Machines   12,370,000  19,809,000 

Jewellery  and  articles  of  precious  metals..    ..        4,250,000  7,054,000 


The  greater  part  of  the  import  into  Hungary  from  the  United  States  in  1913 
was  comprised  of  raw  cotton  of  a  value  of  $3,141,000;  copper  of  a  value  of  $1,825,600; 
agricultural  machines  valued  at  $920,000;  lubricating  oil  at  $752,800;  phosphates  a1 
$691,800;  other  machines  and  apparatus  at  $506,000;  binder  twine  at  $340,000;  and 
leather  goods  at  $204,200. 

Great  Britain  supplied  Hungary  before  the  wTar  chiefly  with  woollen  tissues  of 
a  value  in  1913  of  $710,400;  textile  machines;  steam  engines,  sewing  machines;  fairs; 
steamships,  etc.  The  importation  from  Germany  comprised  a  large  amount  of 
machines  and  apparatus,  iron  and  steel  products,  electrical  apparatus,  furs,  leather 
goods,  tools,  books,  motor  cars,  paper,  musical  instruments,  woollen  goods  and  the 
other  products  of  German  industry.  The  goods  imported  from  the  other  countries 
mentioned  also  consisted  of  the  typical  products  of  the  industries  of  these  countries, 
such  as  jewellery,  silks,  wines  and  perfumes  from  France,  and  silks,  watches  and 
embroidered  cotton  goods  from  Switzerland. 


IMPORT   TRADE   AFTER  THE  AVAR. 

The  derangements  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  Central  Europe  resulting  from 
the  war  have  been  reflected  in  the  import  trade  of  .Hungary  since  the  armistice.  The 
difficulties  of  securing  raw  material,  the  disorganization  of  industry  generally,  and 
the  deficiency  of  transport,  have  prevented  Austria  and  Germany  from  supplying 
Hungary  with  goods  in  the  quantities  which  they  shipped  before  and  during  the  war. 
The  industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  are  rapidly  becoming  re-established  on  a  peace 
basis  and  this  country  is  beginning  to  supply  Hungary  with  many  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles  -required.  Western  European  countries  have  commenced  during  the 
past  year  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  resulting  from  the  derangement  of 
industry  in  Central  Europe  to  introduce  their  products  to  the  Hungarian  market. 
The  absence  of  exports  and  the  exchange  position  prevent  Hungary  from  paying  cash 
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tor  the  large  amount  of  6Uppjlies  required.     The  Italians  and  later  on  British  and 

French  firms,  however,  have  been  shipping  goods  to  ,11  miliary  for  sale  on  consign- 
ment! or  on  a  ba-ir*  of  credit.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  woollen  and  cotton 
id  footwear  lias  been  sent  from  Italy,  and  English  woollens  and  other 
clothing  articles,  as  well  as  certain  French  goods,  have  appeared  on  the  market. 
W  statistics  of  tho  import  at  ion<  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  are 
l&Ot  available,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  volume  of  trade  has  not  been  large,  having 
been  comprised  only  of  products,  such  as  clothing  articles,  urgently  required  for 
Satisfying  the  necessities  of  life  and  raw  materials,  and  semi-manufactured  products 
needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

IM  PORT  REGULATIONS. 

The   Hungarian    Ciovernmeat    on  forces    import    regulations    with    a   view  to 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  goods  not  urgently  required  or  which  can  be 
the  country.    An  extensive  list,  appended  to  this  report,  has  been 
I  oi      •  goods  which  can  he  imported  into  Hungary  without  restriction.  For 
c    >da  ;     import  License  musl  he  obtained  by  the  importer  and  this  license 
is  granted  only  upon  proof  that  the  goods  in  question  are  -urgently  required  and 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Hungary. 


WAVE  POWER  TRANSMISSION. 

-  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Information,  Department  of  Overseas  Tmde.) 

0]  mosl   important  discoveries  of  the  war  was  the  invention  of  the 

I   nstantinesco  synchronising  gear  for  enabling  machine  guns  to  be  fired  between 
d<  -  of  aeroplane  propellers.    This  was  effected  by  means  of  "wave  power  trans- 
missii  n,"  which  practically  amounts  to  a  sixth  method  of  transmitting  energy  from 
a  prime  mover  to  a  machine.    The  working  of  this  system  is  as  follows: — 

A  pipe  filled  with  water,  or  other  elastic  fluid,  connects  the  compression  ends  of 
[f  one  of  these  pistons  is  used  to  compress  the  liquid  adjacent  to  it, 
compression 99  will  pass  along  the  pipe  until  it  reaches  the  second  piston, 
compression  of  the  fluid,  will  travel  the  length  of  the  "wave."  On 
No.  1  resuming  its  former  position,  a  wave  of  expansion  towards  it  is  imme- 
ireated,  which  expansion  is  likewise  transmitted  through  the  medium  until, 
ing  completed,  piston  No.  2'  is  permitted  to  return  to  its  former 
isition.    Thus  it  is  observed  that  a  reciprocating  movement  of  compression  on  one 
I      a  column  of  fluid  produces  a  similar  motion  at  the  other  end,  though  the  inter- 
vening column,  as  a  whole,  is  not  displaced.    These  "waves  of  power"  travel  at  some- 
thing like  4,800  feet  per  6eeond.    From  these  few  details  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
system  possesses  great  possibilities  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  discovery  -was  made,  and  the  system  patented,  early  in  the  war,  but  it  was 
immediately  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  kept  closely  secret,  so  that  develop- 
ment on  the  industrial  side  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Now,  however,  W.  H. 
Dorman  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Stafford,  have  made  great  strides  in  its  application,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  that  wave  power  rock  drills  and  riveters  (the  first  machines  to 
which  the  system  has  been  applied)  are  now  on  the  market.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
machine-  show  a  saving  of  00  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  power  over  similar  ones 
driven  by  compressed  air,  which  is  the  usual  type  at  present  in  use,  besides  having 
greater  efficiency  and  flexibility.  As  regards  rock  drills,  it  will  be  observed  that  no 
extra  water  supply  is  required  for  removing  the  cuttings,  the  system  is  absolutely 
-  gives  much  quicker  drilling.  The  company  will  undoubtedly  be  glad 
to  receive  any  inquiries  regarding  this  invention. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1918-19. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss. 
VI. 

Statistical  Details  of  Paper  Imports. 

The  appended  detailed  schedules  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  total 
imports  and  sources  of  supply  of  all  kinds  of  paper  manufactures  imported  into 
Australia  during  the  years  1917-18  and  1918-19  : — 

Value.  Value.  -  Decrease. 

1917-18.  11918-19.  4-Increase. 

Apple  Wrapping  Paper — 

From  Norway                                                £   131  £1,956  +£  1,825 

Sweden                                                    1,0  7'6  &01  -  775 

United  States     52  +  52 


£1,2,07  £2,309         +£  1,102 


Bags  (not  printed)  — 


From  United 

£  20i6 

-  £ 

217 

Japan . 

339 

+ 

3i39 

United 

5,039 

5,345 

+ 

3'0'6 

£  5,,  4  6  2 

£5,8>9i0 

+  £ 

42S 

Blotting- — 

From  United  Kingdom..   £  6,751  £1,0,345  +£  3,594 

New  Zealand   5  3  2 

United  States   4,135  14,5614  +  1:0,429 

other  countries   40    4'0 


£10,9i31  £24,9'0iS         +£  13,977 


Boards,  Coaled,  n.e.i. — 

From  United  Kingdom   £  3.135  £  1.727  -£  1v4iOS 

Japan   ■£&••••  1  +  1 

Sweden   43*7  2,22.8  +  1,791 

United  States   6,834  13,2,68  4-  6,4'34 


£10,40:6  £117,224         +£  6,SHS 


Cardboard  and  Pasteboard — 
From  United  Kingdom.  . 

Canada  

East  Indies — Java 

Japan  

Norway  

Sweden  

Netherlands  .  . 
United  States .  . 
Other  foreign    .  . 


£  4,961 

£  5,637 

+  £ 

6'76 

224 

+ 

224 

125 

+ 

125 

6 

+ 

6 

2,753 

985 

1,76'S 

834 

1,3I8'0 

+ 

546 

442 

442 

12,9>0'6 

48,1S7 

+ 

35,2i81 

116 

116 

£22,012 

£56,544 

+ 

£34,532 

Cartridge — 


I'nitfd  Kingdom  

France  

Norway  

.   .  .  £6,HS'G 

.   .  .  2,85 
.   .  .  56 

£  6 ,8 1.3 
595 
84 
77 

+  £ 

+ 

+ 

&2I7 
595 

S4 
20S 

66 
5,0'67 

United  States  

.    .  .  1,394 

6,461 

-f 

£7,921 

£  1 4 ,03  0 

+  £ 

6.109 
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BTATI8TIOA1    DETAILS  OF  PAPER   IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. — Continued. 

Value.  Value.  —Decrease. 

I  HI  7- is.  U91S-19.  +  Increase. 

O'u  ruined,   ii.f.i. — 

Prom  Dotted  Kingdom                             E5,532i  no,si66  +  £  6,334 

United  States                                   s«2<  6/892  +  6,1010 


ft:.  l  l  l  £17,7i58         -|-£  11,344 


Advertisement ,  Showcanla,  etc.,  n.e.i.-— 


£33,024 

£24,801 

-£ 

8,2i23 

774 

6116 

158 

N.  w  Zealand  .  .    .  ;  

4'00 

799 

+ 

399 

217 

38 

+ 

11 

Chine  

5410 

917 

+ 

377 

1,025 

218 

807 

Italy  

10i6 

+ 

I'0i6 

Japan  

'510 

1,1:73 

+ 

«&3 

Sweden  

119 

2i8'9 

+ 

170 

45,5i33 

43,6>62< 

1,8171 

111 

59 

52 

£82v06i3 

£72',678 

-  £ 

9,386 

iWlboardf  orepbaard.  Leatherbbard,  etc. — 


United  Kingdom  

£  3,414 

£  6,553 

4-£  3,139 

Canada  

4  ,'501 

3,067 

1,444 

3817 

1,416 

+  1,i02i9 

Norway  

425 

5,1595 

+  5,170 

8,639 

17, '088 

-K  8,449 

2i9,906 

13<3,678 

+  110  3',  77  2 

s 

£47,272 

£167,387 

+  £12i0,115 

Filt  and  Carpet.  Felt  Paper — 

From  United  States   £20'  £1,188  +  £  1,168 

Pa  prrhanging — 

From  United  Kingdom   £37,0i36  £44,197  4-£  7,161 

Canada   3,942  23,1(58  +  19,216 

France   14    — .  14 

Japan   185    -  186 

Norway   -  920    -  920 

United  States   3,5<6<0  14,658  +  ll,0'9i8 

Other  foreign   countries    ....    93  +  93 


£46,657  £82,10i6         +£  36,449 


Pa  rchment — 


United  Kingdom                    .  . 

£  89 

£  1,613 
87 
198' 

+  £ 
+ 

1,624 
87 
198 

Italy  

232 

232 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries    .  . 

3'3',ll62i 
10 

69,0'99 

86 

+ 
+ 

25,9137 
76 

£33,4,93 

£71,082 

+  £ 

37,589 

Printing — 


£  59,169 

-£ 

2,784 

.  .   .  .  359,642 

548,380 

+ 

lS8i  738 

Newfoundland  

.  .    .  .  19,8137 

46,840 

+ 

27, '00  3 

.  .   .  .  186 

186 

.  .    .  .  14,811 

9,170 

5, '641 

Netherlands  

. .  . .  im 

HO'O 

.  .    .  .  170,039 

295,286 

+ 

125,246 

Sweden  

.  .    .  .  173,912 

118,577 

55,335 

United  States  

.  .   .  .  2(73,522 

811,113 

+ 

537,591 

£1,074.002 

£1,888,642' 

+  £814,540 
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STATISTICAL  DETAILS  OF   PAPER  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. — Continued. 

Value.  Value.  —  Decrease. 

1917-1S.  191S-19.  +  Increase. 

Roofing — 

From  United  States     £1,191         +  £  1,191 

Ruled  or  Bordered — 

From  United  Kingdom     85         +  85 

Other  foreign     24         +  24 

Strawboard — 

From  United  Kingdom                                   £       64  £     173         +  109 

Japan                                                     2*8,207  83,2.85         +  55,<WB 

Netherlands                                             1,924  3,536         +  1,612 

United  States                                               43  973         +         9 3i0 

Other  foreign     »        96         +  96 


£30,2,3S  £88,0-63         +£  5'7,S25 


Wrapping,  all  Colours,  etc.,  n.e.i. — = 


United  Kingdom  

£  11,087 

£  10,6-67 

-  £ 

420 

9  S,  55i9 

+ 

43,054 

12 

+ 

12 

China  

113 

2i51 

+ 

l&S 

Japan  

11,8 

H0i5 

13 

Norway . .  .  

66,736 

142,6i&0 

+ 

75,924 

Sweden  

46v3'04 

2.S.3-69 

1(7,935 

United  States  

29,147 

193,797 

+ 

164,6-50 

.  .    .  .  4 

70 

+ 

66 

£209;,  014 

£474,490 

+  £265,476 

Writing  and  Type  16-inch  by  t3-i/nch  and 
over — 

From  United  Kingdom  

Canada  

New  Zealand  

Japan   

Netherlands  

•  Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  

Other  foreign  

Emery  Paper,  etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom  

Canada  

China  

Belgium  

France  

Japan  

Norway  

United  States  

Other  foreign  

Other — 

From  United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Newfoundland  

Other  British  

Belgium  

France   .  . 

Italy  

Japan  

Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


£129,5,99 

£263,957 

+ 

£  134.3.5S 

2-6.0 

47,8t8-3 

+ 

47,623 

274 

+ 

274 

5,595 

3,212 

2,383 

4,74  0 

4.740 

33,6.42 

69,401 

+ 

35,759 

1,059 

1,10-59 

17I0V569 

613,067 

+ 

44  2,49S 

288 

197 

91 

£345,752 

£997,991 

+  £6-52,239 

£1-9,481 

£35,247 

+  £ 

15,766 

1-5 

+ 

15 

22 

+ 

22 

1,342 

1,342 

212 

10-7 

1-05 

719 

534 

1&5 

1.34S 

+ 

1,3  4  S 

14,,  0-59 

16./S-05 

+ 

2.74  6 

84 

S4 

£35,897 

£54,078 

+  £ 

18,181 

£24,4-53 

£61.74  7 

-J-£ 

37.294 

1,304 

17,-6i92 

+ 

16.3SS 

6.91S 

+ 

6.91  s 

53 

124 

+ 

71 

7,323 

2.3  8  6 

4.937 

1,493 

25.624 

+ 

24.131 

1.99S 

+ 

1,99-S 

3.059 

216,9-54 

+ 

2-3,-89  5 

10.2:::: 

4  9.4C6 

+ 

39,223 

12.5  56 

11.3-SS 

L.1.&8 

5-0, 2'44 

1  2  7,9-06 

~r 

7  7.666 

120 

+ 

126 

£110,71  1 

£332.31:: 

+  £221.599 
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5RTS  [NTO 

\  I  a  1  KALI  A. — 

OH  I  MVf&d. 

\  ;i  1  no. 

\  a  lue 

—  Decrease. 

L917-18 

1'91'8-19« 

+  Tncrease. 

».  <i'ii5.  /  ;<ii/im</,  ui  >ftt  t  (  or  (  ut — 

Prom  United  Kingdom 

e  i  1 1)  ^ 

~T    i-      L  «'o 

Canada  . .   . .  . 

137 

137 
1  o  I 

Japan  

105 

+  105 

l"n  it  oil  States  

2.667 

[4  709 

+      12  042 

Other  foreign  d  

106 

51 

-         '  55 

l  1  .  1  Hit 

£16,184 

+  £12,081 

Rooks  (Printed)  Music,  etc. — 

Fr«»ni  United  Kingdom  

£459,341 

£558,920 

+  £99,579 

Canada   

24 

64 

+  40 

New  Zealand  

2.931 

3,024 

+  93 

Other  British                                .  .  .  . 

544 

821 

+  277 

346 

-  346 

Fra  lire 

I  Do 

1  317 
1,41  1 

Japan  

1,396 

734 

—  662 

Netherlands  

1,254 

197 

-  1,057 

United  States  

S2.760 

103,697 

+  20,937 

Other  foreign  

305 

1,037 

+  732 

f549  669 

£669,801 

+  £120  132 

Inks.  Printing  and  Stencilling — 

From  United  Kingdom  •  

£4,522 

£8,509 

+  £  3,987 

Denmark  

110 

+  110 

8 

154 

+  146 

United  States  

3,367 

17,004 

+  13,637 

£7,897 

£25,777 

+  £17,870 

Writing  Inks,  and  Ink  Powers — 

From  United  Kingdom  

£9,004 

£14,833 

+  £  5,829 

Other  British  

5 

China    

20 

+  20 

213 

+  213 

Japan   

949 

659 

310 

United  States  

1,107 

4,506 

+  3,399 

132 

132 

£11,197 

£20,236 

+  £  9,039 

Stationery,  Albums.  Birthday,  Scrap,  etc. — 

£25,279 

£27,399 

+  £  2,120 

Other  British  

5 

14 

+  9 

Japan . . 

313 

541 

+  2'28 

United  States 

1,498 

1,983 

+  485 

Other  foreign 

126 

26 

-  100 

£  2  7 , 2  2il 

£29,963 

+  £  2,742 

■    /.   Manufactured   Bill   Files,  Pencils, 

etc. — 

£15,205 

£19,120 

+  £  3,915 

8 

+  8 

Other  British  

12i6 

10>3 

—  2!3' 

China  

142 

+  142 

527 

364 

-  ,  163 

1,213 

2,984 

+  1,771 

T'niterl  Stntpc; 

4,330 

7,107 

+  2,771 

Other  foreign 

103 

28 

-  75 

£21,504 

£  Z  y ,  8  5  b 

+  £  8,3oZ 

Stationery,    Manufactured,    Bill    Heads,  En- 

velopes, etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom  

£42,502 

£49,652 

+  £  7,150 

Canada   

11 

66 

+  55 

452 

+  452 

New  Zealand  

125 

151 

+  26 

Other  British  

195 

96 

99 

China  

935 

1,110 

+  175 

France  

23,350 

28,640 

+  5,290 

6,850 

12,201 

+  5,351 

Norway  

286 

618 

+  332 

1,304 

1,891 

+  587 

Switzerland  

129 

129 

United  States  

20,425 

44,992 

+  24,567 

Other  foreign  

474 

124 

350 

£96,586 

£139,993 

+  £43,407 
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STATISTICAL    DETAILS    OF   PAPER    LM  PORTS    INTO    AUSTRALIA. — Concluded. 

Value.  Value.        -  Decrease. 

1917-18.  1918-19  +Increase. 

Stationery,     Manufactured,     Account  Books, 
etc. — 


.  .    .  .  £6,667 

£7,764 

+  £ 

1,097 

....  77 

101 

+ 

24 

....  29 

42 

+ 

13 

China  

....  249 

457 

208 

France  

....  33 

33 

....  451 

448 

3 

United  States  .  .  .  

....  242 

1,216 

+ 

974 

12 

+ 

12 

£7,748 

£10,040 

+  £ 

2,292 

Cardboard  Boxes,  etc. — 


From  United  Kingdom  

  £   591  ' 

£1,338 

+  £  747 

Other  British   . 

....  1 

6 

+  5 

.  .    .  .  1,448 

1,115 

333 

....  704 

704 

Other  foreign  

75 

+  75 

£2,744 

£2,534 

-  £  210 

Pictures,  not  being  Advertising — 


From  United  Kingdom  

.  .    .  .  £10,184 

£13.193 

+  £ 

3,009 

  62 

115 

+ 

53 

Other  British  

226 

686 

+ 

460 

....  483 

217 

266 

....  194 

19 

175 

119 

+ 

119 

....  333 

571 

■  + 

238 

  196 

196 

1,152 

1,033 

119 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  5,360 

8,520 

•  + 

3,160 

Other  foreign  

  9 

61 

+ 

52 

£18,199 

£24,534 

+  £ 

6,335 

Printers'  Materials,  Matrices,  etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom                                                £187  £913  +£  726 

Japan     2  +  2 

United  States  '  .  .                 199  596  +  397 

£386  £1,511  +£  1,125 


All  Other  Manufactured  Stationery — 

From  United  Kingdom   £42,218  £45,391  +£  3,173 

Canada   5,223  8,657  +  3,434 

New  Zealand   56  32  24 

Other  British   35  7  28 

France   113   .  .  -  113 

Japan   16,577  32,111  +  15,534 

Norway   358    -  358 

United  States   51,717  115,910  +  64,193 

Other  foreign   8  192  +  184 


£116.305         £202,300  +£S5,995 


SPANISH  LAW  TAXING  FOREIGN  COMPANIES  NOT  YET  IN  EFFECT. 

Well-informed  circles  in  Madrid,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  arc 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  no  present  intention  of  issuing 
regulations  for  putting  into  effect  the  law  of  April  29,  1920,  taxing  foreign  companies 
operating  in  Spain,  as  provided  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  final  article  of  that  law. 
It  is  also  the  opinion  of  competent  parties  in  Spain  that  the  Royal  Decree  of  October 
33,  1920,  fulfills  paragraph  2  of  the  last  article  of  the  law,  which  requires  that  a  new 
text  of  the  tax  law  be  issued  within  six  months  from  April  29. 
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TRADE  OF  MONTSERRAT.  1918.* 

1..  M.  r>.  Mkykrs. 
II. 
Exports. 

THE  (  Mil  i'  INDUSTRIES. 

l  i;<  chiei  industries  of  Montserrat  are  cotton,  Lime  and  lime  products,  and  sugar. 
■  r  industry  is  by  far  the  Btaple  one  of  the  island,  as,  owing  to  the  big  boom 
industry  during  the  war,  greater  attention  was  given  to  its  cultivation, 
rgei  scale,  bul  also  id  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton.  Excellent 
results  followed,  in  great  measure  due  to  the  valuable  assistance  given  by  the  Curator 
.•f  thf  Botanic  Station  and  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

COTTON. 

In  r.M'MT  ili»'  total  ana  under  cotton  was  1,997  acres,  which  gave  a  yield  of 
H3,322  pounds  of  lint,  and  in  l!>17-ls.  with  an  acreage  of  2,608,  a  record  output  of 
109,855  pounds  of  linl  was  obtained.  The  export  in  this  item  in  1916  valued  £$3,079; 
in  1917,  £26,247;  and  1918,  £59,548. 

During  the  war  practically  all  of  the  cotton  crops  were  taken  by  the  Government 
for  war  purposes. 

THE    LIME  INDUSTRY. 

The  reporl  of  the  [mperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1916-17  states  that 
-  been  a  decline  in  the  lime  industry  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  plants  being 
attacked  by  disease.  No  young  trees  are  being  planted  to  replace  those  that  have 
succumbed,  and  the  future  outlook  of  the  industry  is  not  considered  as  hopeful.  In 
L916  the  total  export  of  raw  lime  juice  was  166,289  gallons,  and  in  1917,  136,706 
gallons.    In         the  total  export  for  the  year  was  only  72,067  gallons. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  the  consequent  rise  in  prices,  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
-  igar  industry  in  M:ontserrat,  and  the  export  of  muscovado  sugar  in  1916  was  417 
d  a1  67,828,  with  12,748  gallons  of  molasses  valued  at  £604.    In  1917  the 
was  293  tons  of  sugar  valued  at  £4,276,  and  molasses,  10,134  gallons  valued  at 
E512.    In  1918,  however,  there  was  a  big  falling  off  in  the  output,  as  the  total  export 
ly  11  tons  of  sugar  and  1,929  gallons  of  molasses.   This  shrinkage  is  accounted 
i  _  to  'I"-  Pad  thai  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  cotton  industry 
with  rtions  of  higher  wages  to  the  labourers  and  the  encouragement  of  cotton 

growing  on  the  share  system. 

MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 

oi  industries  of  the  island  are:  papain,  the  export  of  which  drug  valued 
77  r  under  review;  bay  oil,  which  only  valued  £96;  and  the  onion  industry, 

connection  with  which  there  is  an  Onion  Growers'  Association.    In  1917-18  the 
sras  1,584  crates  valued  at  £867,  but  in  1918,  owing  to  the  late  arrival 
I.  do  export  was  made.    Smaller  crops  are  ground-nuts,  peas  and  beans.  There 
.  ;  ••rally  a  plentiful  supply  of  ground  provisions  planted  for  local  consumption. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

In  1917  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society,  which  was  defunct,  was  resusci- 
tated, chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edgar  Tripp,  the  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  West  Indies,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  island 
and  was  soliciting  the  support  of  the  various  commercial  and  agricultural  bodies 
with  the  object  of  sending  representatives  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad  early  in  that  year,  and  delegates  were  sent  from  Montserrat  to  the  confer- 
ence. 

*  The  first  article  on  the  Imports  of  Montserrat  was  published  in  Bulletin  No.  S74. 
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Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Montserrat  Preserving  Company,  Limited,  who 
not  only  ship  large  quantities  of  lime  products,  but  also  various  kinds  of  preserved 
fruit  from  the  island. 

Montserrat  is  now  well  equipped  from  a  business  point  of  view  for  increasing 
her  trade,  as  the  Eoyal  mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  Canadian-West  Indian  line 
of  steamers  call  at  Plymouth,  the  capital,  both  on  their  outward  and  homeward 
voyages,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  recently  established  a  branch  bank  in 
;he  island.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that  Canada  will  in  the  near 
future  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade  of  the  island  than  she  now  enjoys. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  exports  in 
the  years  1917  and  1918  :— 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM   MONTSERRAT,  1917-18. 


1917. 

1918. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

. .    .  .lb. 

107,444 

£26,247 

372,730 

£5'9,548 

497 

4,6i88 

585 

5,232 

.  .     .  .lb. 

108,405 

3,517 

31,454 

817 

Raw    lime  juice  

. .  gals. 

136,706 

17,9'69 

72,0-67 

12,787 

Concentrated  lime  juice 

.  .gals. 

9'69 

188 

2,921 

597 

547 

261 

411 

2,234 

2931 

4,276 

41 

836 

10,134 

512 

1,9219 

81 

.  .    .  .  lb 

1,877* 

1,173 

722 

577 

30i 

137 

20 

96 

385 

59 

30 

8 

37 

10'8 

'  9 

2S 

I,i584 

8'67 

842 
93 
120 

125 

brls. 

193 

124 

128 

CANADIAN  FOOD  GOODS  GO  FREE  INTO  TRINIDAD. 

Mr.  Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent.  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  cables  as  follows: — 

"All  duties  have  been  removed  from  food  and  eattlestuffs  produced  in  countries 
of  the  British  Empire.  Sufficient  duties  will  be  imposed  on  foreign  goods  to  give 
Canada  a  preference." 

RATIFICATION  OF  CANADA- WEST  INDIES  AGREEMENT  BY  JAMAICA. 

A  cablegram  from  the  United  States  consulate  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dated 
October  15,  1920,  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  ratified  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement 
on  October  14,  1920. 

INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  EXHIBITION  AT  PALERMO,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Consul  General  of  Argentina  in  Ottawa  sends  particulars  regarding  the 
"  International  Dairy  Exhibition  "  which  is  to  be  held  at  Palermo,  Buenos  Aires,  in 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  from  the  8th  to  the  27th  May,  1921.  The  Consul  General 
of  Argentina  says  in  reference  to  this  exhibition: — 

"Argentine,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  is  a  great  dairy  country,  both  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  milk  and  its  products.  As  it  is  also  a  great  agricultural  country, 
agricultural  machinery  is  required.  At  this  "International  Dairy  Exhibition  "  all 
countries  interested  in  these  industries  may  have  representation,  and  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  Canada,  which  is  a  large  and  prosperous  dairy  country,  would  make 
a  large  representation  in  the  coining  year.  Agricultural  implements  as  well  ;i<  dairy 
products  may  bo  exhibited." 
11893—3 
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REVIEW  OF  DUTCH  IMPORT  TRADE  FOR  AUGUST,  1920. 

Tradi  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 

Rotterdam,  October  IT),  1920.  In  comparison  with  July,  the  value  of  imports  for 
August,  1920,  iltHToased  by  t6«9  million  gulden  or  14-9  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of 
exports  sli  »ws  :i  decrease  of  !7  1  million  gulden  or  2-6*6  per  cent.  The  total  trade  of 
Holland  for  August  was  '.'I  million  gulden  lower  (19-1  per  cent).  The  value  of 
imjh.r;-  wa<  million  moiv  than  the  average  value  of  imports'  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1920;  the  vuhie  of  exports  was  t«8  million  less  than  the  average  export  value  from 
January  to  .1  uly.  1920. 

The  import  balance  was  aboul  the  same  as  that  of  July  (137-7  to  137-9  million 
golden). 

Total 
January  to  August 
August  1920.     Previous  months.  1920. 
Gulden  Gulden.  Gulden. 

Total   imports   267,956,122         1,840,085,509  2,108,041,631 

Total   exports   130,018,883  943,917,841  1,073,905,860 

Excess  of  imports   137,937,239  896.167.66S  1,034,135,771 


(Not  including  coin  and  bullion.) 

The  doorcase  in  the  value  of  imports,  which  concerns  more  or  less  all  goods,,  must 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  lower  imports  of  fuel  (5.6'  million  gulden),  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  thereof  (about  5  million  gulden),  and  yarns,  dry  goods,  clothes 
rnd  fancy  articles  (about  11  million  gulden). 

The  total  weight  of  imports  fell  from  1,324  million  kg.  to  1,071  million  kg.,  being  a 
decrease  of  263  million  kg.,  chiefly  due  to  the  lower  imports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes 
( about  113  million  kg.),  fertilizers  (14  million  kg.),  natural  stone  (43  million  kg.), 
and  other  minerals  (42  million  kg.). 

DETAILED  IMPORTS. 

A  decrease  was  noticed  in  the  import  of  rye  (5-9  million  kg.)    The  imports  of 

•  were  higher  than  in  July  (July  28-9  million  kg.,  August  36-8  million  kg.)  The 
imports  of  maize  were  20-9  million  kg.  in  July  against  34-9  million  kg.  in  August. 

increased  by  about  4  million  kg.  and  cattle  food  by  about  2  million  kg.,  copra 
about  2  million  kg. 

The  value  imported  of  coin  and  bullion  was  this  month  4-8  million  gulden. 
The  import  figures  for  ore  for  August  and  July  are  respectively  3-6  million  kg. 
and  IS -3  million  kg.    In  July  the  import  of  iron  ore  was  2-9  million  kg.    This  was 
and  the  import  of  this  ore  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1920,  amounted  to 

•  26  million  kg.  against  6  million  kg.  in  the  same  period  of  1919. 

The  import  of  Thomas  phosphate  was  12-7  million  kg.  against  19-6  million  kg. 
in  July.  Haw  phosphate  decreased  from;  27  million  kg.  in  July  to  18  million  kg.  in 
August. 

Bar,  angle  and  T-iron  show  a  decrease  of  9  million  kg. 

The  import  of  wood  for  the  manufacturing  of  paper  was  2-5  million  kg.  less  than 
in  July;  mechanical  wood-pulp  was  nil  against  1  million  kg.  in  July.  The  import  of 
chemical  wood-pulp  was  2-8  million  kg.  less  than  in  July. 

In  August  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  show  a  decrease  of  1-2  million 
kg.  (value  1-4  million  gulden). 

Raw  canesugar  fell  from  5-2  million  kg.  in  July  to  2-6  million  in  August. 
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The  imports  of  petroleum  distillation  products  including  liquid  fuel  increased  with 
5  million  kg.  Petroleum  rose  1-5  million  kg.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  of 
benzine,  gas-oil  and  mineral  lubricating  oils  were  about  4  million  kg.  less  than  in  July. 

The  number  of  imported  motor-cycles  increased  by  294 ;  that  of  bicycles  decreased 
by  3,227.  The  total  number  of  inner  and  outer  tires  for  automobiles,  motor-cycles 
and  other  bicycles  amounted  to  116,767,  against  173,639  in  July,  showing  a  decrease  of 
56,872. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  TRADE  NOTES  FROM  HOLLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney. 
Condition  of  Crops  in  Holland  on  September  23. 

kitchen  garden  crops. 

Rotterdam,  October  15,  1920. — The  condition  of  kitchen  garden  crops  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The  damp  weather  was  not  unfavourable  for  the  later  crops;  how- 
ever, a  higher  temperature  would  have  been  more  desirable  for  the  growth. 

'  FRUIT, 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  previous  crop  reports,  the  condition  of  fruit 
is  on  the  whole  rather  bad  this  year.  Also  the  quality,  especially  of  apples,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Pears  are  better  than  apples.  In  some  places  the  condition  of 
this  fruit  is  even  good.    The  condition  of  grapes  is  good  throughout  the  country. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

In  previous  reports  it  was  mentioned  that  the  weather  f avowed  the  growth  of  the 
crop's  very  much.  Since  then  the  low  temperature,  the  few  hours  of  sunshine,  and 
the  many  rains  have  prevented  the  crops  from  acting  up  to  the  expectations  of  about 
the  middle  of  July.  The  rains  in  August  did  a  lot  of  damage  to  flax,  oats,  mustard 
seed,  beans,  clovers  and  potatoes.  However,  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  results  can  be  called  satisfactory. 

The  crop  correspondents  report  on  the  condition  of  field  crops  in  figures  by  which 
100  means  excellent,  90  very  good,  70  good,  60  rather  good,  50  moderate,  40  rather 
bad,  30  bad  and  10  failure. 

An  average  crop  is  indicated  by  67.  The  following  figures  show  the  condition 
of  field  crops  for  the  whtoie  country  derived  from  the  different  districts  taking  into 
consideration  the  cultivated  area.  The  figures  between  brackets  give  the  condition  on 
July  19. 
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The  Coal  Situation  in  Holland. 

The  production  of  ooal  and  brown  coal  lor  the  year  L919  and  the  first  seven  months 
<  t  was  as  follows: — 

Januarj  to  December    January  to  July    January  to  July 
L919.  1919.  1920. 

»'«>.ii  Metric  tons.  Metric  tonk  Metric  tons. 

Total  of  private  and  states  mines.  ..         8,400,289  1, 900,489  2,145,861 

Tne  above  figures  Bhow  t hat  (he  production  for  tho  period  of  January  to  July, 
920,  is  more  than  1$.\0<)0  tons  higher  than  for  the  same  period  of  1019,  i.e.  9  per  cent. 

January  to  December  January  to  July  January  to  Julv 
1919.  1919.  1920. 
Brown  Coal.                             Metric  tons,  .Metric  tons.  Metric  tons. 
  1.S22.711  1,209,000  846,500 

H  i  figures  show  that  tin  production  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  was  more 
than  303,000  tons  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  192<0,  being  a  decrease  of  about 
-3  per  cent. 


\TS  1 1 1    OOAL  AND  BB0W1S   COAL  IN  1919  AND  EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  1900. 


January  to  December 

January  to  August 

1919. 

1920. 

Gross  weight. 

Value. 

Gross  weight. 

Value. 

Coal- 

Kilogrammes. 

Gulden. 

Kilogrammes. 

Gulden. 

Germany  

772,922,079 

32,186,960 

774,036,749 

45,890,184 

1,079,449,218 

41,643,611 

16,135,982 

523,767 

Great  Britain  

375,543,500 

19,038,261 

149,866,961 

8,612,688 

United  States  

663,536,019 

42,263,863 

514,912,027 

41,291,508 

848,518 

50,00'0 

South  Africa  

15,908,460 

1,21'0,1<52 

Canada  

64,802,198 

3,527,687 

171,300,724 

11,124,813 

Other  countries.  .   .  . 

189,266 

4,295 

8,815,455 

1,660,146 

Total  

.    .  .  2,957,190,798 

138,714,677 

1,650,776,358 

109,313,258 

Brown  coal — 

Germany   1,970,000  65,566  40,000  2,022 


Total   1,970,000  65,566  40,000  2,022 


Trend  of  Wholesale  Prices  in  Holland. 

S  far,  Holland  has  never  had  information  available  in  the  form  of  index  figures 
concerning  the  general  movement  of  wholesale  prices,  and  in  this  respect  has  been 
behind  the  several  other  countries.  The  importance  of  these  figures  has  now  been 
realized  in  Holland,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1919  the  collection  of  this  information 
from  the  year  1901  commenced,  which  was  not  an  easy  matter  as  many  wholesale 

dealers,  brokers  and  manufacturers  could  not  trace  their  figures  back  as  far  as  1901. 

Fortunately  the  prices  of  45  articles  from  1901  till  July,  1920,  could  be  collected, 
namely:  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  peas,  potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
veal,  mutton,  pork,  milk,  butter,  margarine,  eggs,  herring,  salmon,  honey,  pepper, 
-alt.  rapeseed-oil,  methylated  spirit,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  horse  skins,  cattle  hides,  leather, 
tin.  iron,  silver,  gold,  platina,  petroleum,  turpentine,  resin,  candles,  newsprint,  coal 
and  timber. 
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Together  with  these  general  average  prices,  the  figures  of  27  articles  of  food  could 
also  be  given.    The  average  price  for  the  period  1001-10  was  fixed  at  100. 
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1918  

493 

384 

July  
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clark e. 
XVII. 

MOTOR  CARS. 

Thirteen  years  ago  there  were  but  seven  automobiles  in  Greece  and  five  of  these 
belonged  to  the  Court.  At  1912,  however,  there  were  some  120  cars,  which  rendered 
important  services  during  the  Balkan  wars.  This  number  increased  to  218  in  1914, 
to  329  in  1915,  to  48?  in  1916,  and  to  553  by  the  middle  of  1918,  To  this  number 
of  private  motors  must  be  added  the  cars  employed  for  army  use  in  Greece,  which  in 
1918  were  estimated  at  about  500. 

From  inquiries  made  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  market  will  absorb  a  large 
number  of  automobiles  in  the  next  few  years  especially  as  the  Greeks  have  now  the 
wherewithal  to  make  purchases  owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Up  till 
now  American  types  of  the  less  expensive  cars  have  been  most  largely  seen,  e.g.,  the 
Overland,  Reo,  Chalmers,  and  Ford;  but  the  Italian  Fiat,  a  few  British  models,  and 
American  cars  as  the  Cadillac  are  also  found  in  Athens.  The  Ford  has  had  an 
increasing  sale  recently  in  Greece  on  account  of  its  strength  and  comparatively  low 
price  although  the  more  luxurious  ear  is  sought  after  by  the  wealthier  classes  and  will 
to-day  command  a  ready  sale. 

Improvements  in  the  roads  of  Greece  will  be  an  additional  factor  in  the  greater 
introduction  of  automobiles.  Moreover,  interprovincial  transport  services  will  call 
also  for  motor  lorries,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lines  already  stai  d  J 
will  be  maintained  and  extended.  The  best  markets  in  Greece  for  automobiles  are 
Athens,  Piraeus,  Macedonia  (where  good  roads  have  been  made  by  the  allied  armies), 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Corfu,  Epirus  and  the  Islands. 

WOODPULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  table  herewith  subjoined  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  woodpulp 
and  paper  into  Old  Greece  for  the  year  1913  and  into  Old  and  New  Greece  for  the 


year  1914: — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913    Into    Old    Greece   4*111,740 

A  into  Old  Greece   3,4!96,0>8'6 

1914  into  New  Greece   4,810.572 

Total  for  1914   8,806,659 
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WOODP1  LP. 

The  following  table  Bhowa  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  woodpulp  into  Old 
Greece  for  the  year  LM.8  ami  into  OKI  and  New  (Greece  for  the  year  1914: — 


Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  tin-  >  <  ar   I  «•  1  a   into  Old  Greece   1,059  227,069 

1914  "    931  232,654 

1914  New    "    7  1,957 

Total   for  1914   938  234,611 


The  raw  material  for  the  four  principal  paper  mills  of  Greece  was  obtained 
principally  from  Sweden  and  consisted  of  unbleached  sulphite  and  mechanical  bleached 
and  unbleached  woodpulp.  Germany  and  Austria  also  supplied  a  small  quantity  of 
unbleached  woodpulp  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  present  consumption  of  the 
local  industry  is  estimated  at  about  4,000  tons  annually  of  unbleached  sulphite  and 
_.,Ml>  ton-  «'f  mechanical  woodpulp.  The  principal  papers  produced  in  Greece  are 
wrapping  papers,  paper  for  tobacco,  and  cardboard. 


Pri?iting  Paper  Unglazed. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                              791  423,689 

1914             "   '.          757  378,769 

"           "              1914           New    "                           .          191  109,440 

Total  for  1914                                                            948  488,209 

Printing  Paper  Glazed. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                              292  209,384 

1914            *'               ..    :                         259  185,101 

1914           New    "                                        47  40,973 

Total  for  1914                                                           306  226,074 

Newsprint. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                           3,602  1,543,837 

"           "              1914            "                                             3,080  1,100,122 

1914           New    "                                      306  142,548 

Total  for  1914                                                         3,386  1,242,670 

Paper  for  Making  Tobacco  Packets,  Hat  Boxes,  Etc. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  years  1913  into  Old  Greece                             162  139,600 

«              1914            "                                                197  169,106 

<•"..        "              1914           New    "                                        77  76,540 

Total  for  1914                                                           274  245,646 

Blotting  and  Wrapping  Paper. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                              725  570,106 

«           «              1914            "                                                907  712,571 

1914           New    "   •       1,163  1,079,835 

Total  for  1914                                                        2,070  1,792,406 
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Writing  Paper  Glazed  and  Unglazed. 


Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   232  147,711 


1914  "   .  198  128,799 

1914  New    '•    243  190,389 


Total  for  1914   441  319,188 

Dr. 

Total  imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   4,111,740 


1914  "    3,495,086 

1914  New        "    4,810,573 


Total  for  1914    8,305,659 


Newspaper. — As  the  Greek  people  are  very  great  readers  of  newspapers  and  as 
Athens  itself  has  a  very  large  number  of  daily  papers — about  forty  in  all,  some  of 
which  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  political  subjects — the  market 
for  newsprint  is  relatively  in  Greece  an  important  one.  The  papers  are  generally  one 
or  two  sheets,  but  at  all  hours  of  the  day  the  Greeks  are  seen  at  the  cafes  reading 
and  discussing  the  current  political  topics.  Holland  held  the  trade  in  newsprint 
against  German  and  Swedish  competition,  as  Dutch  prices  were  always  lower  whereas 
the  quality  exactly  suited  requirements.  According  to  Greek  customs  regulations 
newspaper  to  be  exempted  from  import  duties  must  show  a  water-mark  running  in 
parallel  lines,  5  cm.  apart,  along  the  length  of  each  sheet.  Unglazed  paper  is  used 
and  varies  in  dimensions  between  57,  60  and  86  cm.  The  United  States,  Spain  and 
France  began  exporting  newsprint  to  Greece  during  the  war. 

Printing  paper. — The  demand  for  printing  paper  is  very  important  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  publications  are  printed  at  Athens  for  distribution  among  the 
Greek  colonies  abroad.  Austria  had  almost  two-thirds  of  this  trade,  although  Holland 
and  Germany  were  also  in  the  market.  The  dimensions  generally  required  are  60  x 
80  cm.,  56  x  86  cm.,  and  70'  x  100'  cm.  The  United  States  became  the  main  supplier 
during  the  last  war  years  but  supplies  were  greatly  curtailed. 

Wrapping  paper. — The  wrapping  paper  imported  into  Greece  came  mostly  from 
Holland  and  Germany.  The  lower  grades  of  thin  quality  are  chiefly  in  demand. 
Various  coloured  paper  as  well  as  white  paper  are  asked  for,  the  latter  being  largely 
used  in  the  packing  of  the  citrous  fruits. 

Writing  paper. — About  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  writing  paper  were  derived 
from  Austria,  the  remainder  coming  principally  from  Germany.  A  limited  demand 
exists  for  fine  stationery  and  writing  paper  supplied  chiefly  by  Great  Britain.  Writing 
paper  as  a  rule  is  imported  in  reams,  blank,  and  is  ruled  and  put  up  locally  to  avoid 
the  higher  duties  on  the  finished  product.  Spain  was  sending  supplies  during  the  war, 
but  competition  may  hardly  be  expected  from  this  source  as  the  Spanish  paper  shipped 
to  Greece  was  not  only  fantastically  high  in  price  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

TEXTILES. 

The  statistics  shown  hereunder  illustrate  the  imported  value  of  textiles  for  Old 
Greece  in  1913  and  for  both  Old  and  ~Ncw  Greece  in  1914: — 


Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece  '  .  .  18,261,165 

1 9 1  i        "  ••    1  342 

1914  into  New  Greece   32,715,842 

Total  for  1914    57,965,184 


COTTON  GOODS. 

In  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  Greece,  although  the  United  Kingdom  did  the 
greater  par*-.  f£  +be  business  offering,  yet  she  by  no  means  had  a  monopoly  as  Italy  was 
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.  keen  competitor  and  has  more  recently  boon  increasing  her  hold  on  the  market. 
A-  regards  the  Staple  products,  e.g.  cotton  doth,  oaliooes  and  cambrics,.  England 
controlled  the  trade  but  in  "alatza-."  (a  eoar>o  sort  of  oxford  or  eabot),  in  satinettes, 
Kephyre,  OOtton  drills,  >.\!.>nU.  and  tlaiuit^li^tt-c^s,  Italy  was  supreme,  owing  to  the  lower 
prioi  -  quoted  ci.f,  Greek  i>orts,  and  to  the  acceptability  of  the  goods  supplied.  Austria 
1  iernmny  were  also  eompet itors  for  the  cotton  goods  trades  and  in  oxfords.  France 
was  lining  a  good  business  due  to  the  lino  finish  of  her  cloths  and  the  varied  and 
tasteful  designs  offered.  During  the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  goods  trade 
paased  t"  United  State-  and  Spain,  and  it  is  believed  that  American  manufacturers 
will  maintain  a  eonsiderable  pari  of  their  trade  in  eabots,  dyed  cotton  goods,  printed 
out  ton  elot  h.  and  drills. 

DETAILS   HJOUT  COTTON  GOODS. 

An  importer  "i  cotton  tioods  at  Athens  sup])lied  the  writer  with  the  following 
details  aboul  some  of  the  cotton  goods  commonly  sold  in  Greece; — 

Drills. — 20  inches  single  and  52  inches  double.    Low  and  better  quality. 

Oxfords.-    _7  inches  to  45  inches  according  to  quality.    In  checks  and  stripes. 

Ginghams.-  -22  u>  26  inches.  Made  of  light  and  heavy  yarns.  30  to  35  yards  in 
a  piece. 

Cdbots.    ■'>■>  t"  •"»''>  inches  wide.    40  to  45  yards  to  a  piece.    Packed  25  pieces  to  a 

ease. 

Bleached  cotton  cloth. — 32  inches  after  shrinking. 
On  >/  drills  and  bleached  drills. — 32  inches. 
Zephyrs. — 27  to  32  inches. 

Printed  and  dyed  flannelettes,  also  splits. — 22  to  27  inches  up  to  32  inches. 
Prints. — 27  to  32  inches.    Nicely  knit.    Small  designs  generally  which  should 
nut  be  too  fancy  nor  too  bright. 

Grey  twills,  bleached  twills. — 27  to  32  inches. 
Bleached  sheetings. — 50  to  64  to  75  inches. 

A  markel  also  exists  for  (1)  handkerchiefs,  white  and  printed,  in  different  quali- 
ind  sizes;  (2)  cotton  table  cloths;  (3)  cretonnes  for  upholstery  and  quilts;  and 
1  4  i  hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children.    The  cotton  hosiery  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  who  were  able  to  meet  competitors  successfully  by  their  low  prices 
assorted  and  tasteful  designs. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  custom  duties  on  woollen  cloth  the  demands  were  restricted 
and  a  mixed  woollen  and  cotton  cloth  more  widely  sought  after.  The  trade,  however, 
in  pure  woollen  cloth  was  done  mostly  with  Leeds  and  Bradford,  while  Germany  and 
•  ■re  the  principal  suppliers  of  the  woollen  dress  goods  sold  in  Greece. 
Attractiveness  of  design  and  lower  prices  gave  to  Germany  also  the  market  in  woollen 
blankets  and  similar  fabrics. 

Li  should  be  noted  that,  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  Greece,  woollen 
filing  over  750  grammes  per  square  metre  is  very  rarely  imported  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  in  the  150  grammes  per  square  metre  for  women's  wear 
and  in  the  300  and  500  grammes  per  square  metre  for  men's  wear. 

Germany,  Austria  and  England  were  all  competitors  for  the  mixed  woollen  and 
•ugh  the  United  Kingdom  lead  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  woollen 
M  ■:.  tissues,  in  union  worsteds  and  mixed  dress  goods. 
An  important  point  to  be  considered  in  shipping  mixed  woollen  and  cotton  textiles 
to  Greece,  if  the  lower  duties  thereon  are  to  be  obtained,  is  that  either  the  warp  or 
the  woof  be  made  of  cotton  and  wool  with  the  percentage  of  cotton  over  50  per  cent. 
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The  Greek  customs  authorities  have  been  very  punctilious  on  this  point,  and  have 
it  is  stated  taxed  goods  as  "woollen"  although  in  reality  they  were  mixed  woollens 
and  cottons.  Technicalities  such  as  these  can  naturally  be  best  studied  by  repre- 
sentatives on  the  spot,,  and  it  was  thus  that  Germany  always  knew,  in  catering  to  the 
Greek  market,  just  how  to  weave  the  fabric  so  that  its  reception  would  be  ensured 
as  "  mixed  "  on  arrival. 

Another  consideration  which  the  Germans  kept  in  mind  was  the  oftentimes 
necessity  of  exporting  shorter  lengths  than  their  competitors.  In  fact,  while  British 
manufacturers  usually  supplied  these  textiles  in  pieces  of  72  to  82  metres,  German 
houses  would  offer  the  textile  in  lengths  of  45  to  50  metres  and  even  at  the  importer's 
special  request  cut  these  pieces  in  two.  This  the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  able 
to  do  without  any  great  inconvenience  by  the  combining  of  orders. 

A  third  factor  which  greatly  assisted  the  Austrian  and  German  textile  trade  in 
Greece  was  the  quality  and  tasteful  design  of  the  wool  and  cotton  cloth  supplied. 
It  was  stated  to  the  writer  that  the  cotton  in  the  mixed  textiles  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  detected,  while  the  quality  offered  suited  the  market  as  the  exporters  in 
these  two  countries  made  a  minute  examination  at  first  hand  as  to  the  designs  and 
weights  required. 

Altogether  the  textile  trade  is  most  important  in  Greece  and  in  fact  constitutes 
normally  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  imports.  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  permanently  textiles  from  Canada  unless  a  serious  attempt  is  made 
by  Canadian  houses.  Expert  technical  men  would  need  to  be  sent  over  and  travellers 
from  home  occasionally  afterwards  visit  the  market.  The  climatic  conditions, 
customs  tariff,  manners  and  tastes  of  the  people  must  all  be  carefully  studied  while 
a  general  adherence  to  up-to-date  export  practice  in  this  trade  as  in  others  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended. 

Single  Cotton  Threads  Unbleached  Up  To  No.  2Jf.  English. 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                           946,400  676,476 

1914            "                                          1,257,200  898,954 

"              1914           New    "                                   467,600  368,731 

Total  for  1914                                                      1,724,800  1,267,685 


Great  Britain  had  over  two-thirds  of  this  trade.  Italy  was  the  only  other  compe- 
titor <>f  importance. 

Sewing  Thread  Cotton. 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   593,600  529,732 

1914  "    397,600  355,947 

1914  New    "    478,800  445,793 

Total  for  1914   876,400  801,740 


In  sewing  thread  imports  Great  Britain  predominated. 

Cotton  Textiles  Unbleached. 
(These  textiles  contain  36  threads  in  warp  and  wool'  in  5mm,  square.) 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year   L913  into.  Old  Greece   1,148,000  1.062,445 

"  1914  "    1,685,600  1,686,574 

"  "  1914  New    "    1.3S3.200  1,582,429 

Total  for  1914   3,06S,S00  3,269,003 


Great  Britain  had  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  with  -mailer  shipments  from 
Italy,  United  State-,  Austria,  France  and  Germany. 
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Coll  on   Textiles  Bleached. 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Cmportl  for  thfl  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   1  /0 5 2,'8 00  1,i50-4,4'52 

"  19  1  »  "    1,316,000  2,115,517 

L914  N.w     "    588,000  1,006,791 

Total  for  l'.'l  l   1,904,000  3,122,308 


b  d  Kingdom  exporters  had  about  90  per  cent  of  this  trade  in  1914.  Italy 
ami  Austria  were  also  represented  on  the  market. 


Cotton  Textiles  Printed  of  Made  of  Dyed  Yarns. 


Lbs.  Dr. 

is  for  tin    year   L918  into  Old  Greece   2,408,000  4,302,400 

1914  "    4,113,200  7,344,780 

1914  New    "    1,027,600  2,201,526 

Total  for  1914    5,140,800  9,546,306 


Greal  Britain  supplied  about  one-half  of  the  requirements  and  Italy  about  one- 
third.    Small  quantities  were  received  from  Austria,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium. 


Col  I  on  Textiles  Dyed. 


(Including:  drills,  piques,  apron  stuff,  etc.) 

Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old.  Greece   117,600  274,651 


1914  "    114,800  268,697 

1914  New    "    1,433,600  3,688,344 


Total  for  1914   1,548,400  3,957,041 


1  I  •  Britain  was  responsible  for  about  35  per  cent  of  these  imports.  Germany, 
France  and  Italy  were  the  next  largest  contributors. 

Cotton  Textiles  Dyed  For  Linings. 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   327,600  490,077 

"  "  1914  "    490,000  698,868 

1914  New    "    168,000  264,422 

Total  for  1S14   658,000  963,290 


The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  handled  by  Great  Britain.    Italy  stood  second  as 

regards  these  exports. 

Cotton  White  Goods. 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                             86,800  368,232 

1914            "                                             106,400  457,812 

"              1914           New    "                                  148,400  801,615 

Total  for  1914                                                        254,800  1,259,427 


Austria  did  the  largest  business  in  this  line. 
Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  etc. 


Smaller  shipments  arrived  from 
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Cotton  Flannelettes. 

Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                           128,800  205,429 

«           "              1914            "                                             176,400  282,825 

1914           New    "                                  509,600  908,650 

Total  for  1914                                                        686,000  1,101,475 

Great  Britain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria  were  the  principal  supplying  coun- 
tries. 

Woollen  Yarns  Unbleached. 

Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                           650,000  943,966 

"              1914            "                                             543,200  816,513 

1914           New    "                                   134,400  239,105 

Total  for  1914                                                         677,600  1,055,618 

Woollen  yarns  unbleached  were  derived  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Austria  in  the  order  named. 

Woollen  Textiles. 
(Up  to  150  grams  per  square  metre). 

Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                               2,800  15,228 

"           "              1914            "                                               14,000  55.716 

1914           New    "                                 352,800  1,767,052 

Total  for  1914                                                         366,800  1,822,768 

France  and  England  were  the  principal  countries  of  origin. 

Woollen  Textiles. 

(Between  150  and  350  grams  per  square  metre.) 

Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                             47,600  175,070 

"           "              1914            "                                             140,000  502,790 

"           «              1914           New    "                                    14,000  59,940 

Total  for  1914                                                       154,000  562,730 

Great  Britain  led  in  these  imports  and  was  followed  by  Austria,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Woollen  Textiles. 

(Between  350  grams  and  750  grams  per  square  metre.) 

Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece                           235,200  589, 70S 

«           "              1914            "                                             257,600  645,127 

1914            New    "                                    14,000  47,708 

Total  for  1914                                                         271,600  692,836 

England  had  about  70  per  cent  of  this  trade.  Austria  was  the  next  competitor, 
followed  by  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 
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Textiles  of  Wool  (inJ  Cotton  Mixed. 


(Weighing  more  than  l'00  ^rnins  per  square  metre.) 


Lbs.  Dr. 

Imports  for   thr  yrar   1913   into  Old  Civnv                              590,800  951,399 

l'.Ht            "                                             722,40'0  1,161,2.65 

r.M  1           New    *'                                    1,859  3,320 

Total  tor  L9H                                                       724,259  1,164,585 


Grrej  Britain  supplied  almoei  one-half  of  the  quantity  imported.  Other  contri- 
buting countries  wore  derma  ny,  Austria,  Italy,  etc. 

Textiles  of  Wool  (ind  Cotton  Mixed. 

Weighing  over  t50  grams  per  square  metre.) 


Lbs.  Dr. 

[mporta  tor  the  year  L913  into  Old  Greece   428,400  537,078 

1914  "    498,400  745,966 

1914  New    "    4,443  6,665 

Total  for  1914    502,843  752,631 


Great  Britain  was  by  far  tin-  largest  supplier  and  was  followed  by  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy  and  France. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  JAPAN. 

Trade  (  ommissioner  A.  E.  Bryan  transmits  under  date  September  4  the  following 
'resume  of  economic  condition-  in  Japan  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Kajiwara,  the 
at  .>f  th<-  Sokohama  Specie  Bank,  at  the  eighty-first  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  that  institution: — 

EOONOCMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

In  the  earlv  stage  of  the  term  under  review,  economic  circles  presented  6ucli 
e  that  it  was  thought  the  year  might  witness  unprecedented  prosperity 
a-  in  the  years  immediately  preceding.  Naturally  various  enterprises  were  planned 
and  launched  throughout  the  country,  the  total  capital  funds  for  these  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  reaching  2,700,000,000  yen.  In  share  circles,  too, 
transactions  were  unusually  brisk.  On  the  raw  silk  market  the  maximum  quotations 
at  the  time  ruled  at  4,300  yen  per  100  kin,  thus  breaking  the  record.  The  quotations 
of  cotton  yarn,  sugar,  etc.,  also  showed  an  upward  tendency.  The  balance  of  the 
country's  foreign  trade  showed,  however,  imports  to  be  steadily  exceeding  experts 
a  fact  which  was  not  recorded  during  the  European  war  or  even  imme- 
diately following.  The  public  then  began  to  entertain  some  anxiety  as  to  future 
prospects  in  financial  and  economic  circles.  In  the  middle  of  March  there  was  a 
sudden  slump  on  the  stock  market,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  price  of  various  commodities.  In  April  the  situation  became  worse,  and  many 
weavers  in  the  silk  industrial  districts  were  obliged  to  either  suspend  operations  or 
curtail  working  hours.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  run  on  various  banks,  and  many 
cases  of  bankruptcy  were  reported  among  leading  commercial  houses,  due  to  a  sharp 
fall  hi  the  price  of  cotton  yarn,  raw  silk,  etc.,  while  shares  continued  to  decline.  To 
prevent  a  big  crisis  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  other  leading  banks  granted  accommoda- 
□  to  many  firms  in  difficulty,  and  thus  the  situation  was  temporarily  saved.  In 
commercial  and  industrial  circles  there  were  not  a  few  firms  whose  condition  required 
urgent  adjustment,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  distress  the  term  under  review  came  to 
an  end. 
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Despite  the  economic  depression,  the  Central  Government  thrice  issued  Tem- 
porary Exchequer  Bonds  amounting  altogether  to  120,000,000  yen,  part  of  which  was 
invested  in  various  private  enterprises  of  a  sound  character.  Municipal  loams  and 
company  debentures  were  also  issued  with  some  success.  The  discount  sale  by  the 
Specie  Bank  of  export  and  import  bills  amounted  to  considerable  figures. 

THE  COUNTRY'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

During  the  term  under  review  the  country's  foreign  trade  amounted  to  2,753,- 
000,000  yen,  exports  representing  1,138,000,000  yen  and  imports  1,615,000,000  yen, 
showing  an  .excess  of  imports  over  exports  to  the  value  of  477,000,000  yen.  Compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  311,000,000  yen 
in  exports  and  of  567,000,000  yen  in  imports.  Of  the  principal  export®  during  the 
term,  raw  silk  showed  an  increase  of  60,000,000  yen  as  compared  'with  the  corre- 
sponding term  last  year,  silk  fabrics  51,000,000  yen,  cotton  fabrics  46,000,000  yen, 
refined  sugar  17,000,000  yen,  waste  silk  14,000,000  yen,  and  cotton  yarn  11,000,000  yen. 
Other  exports  also  (showed  a  general  increase,  except  in  a  few  cases,  including  beans, 
which  showed  a  decline  of  5,000,000  yen.  Among  the  imports  raw  cotton  increased 
by  226,000,000  yen,  wool  by  68,000,000  yen,  oil  cake  by  47,000,000  yen,  steel  and  iron 
by  45,000,000  yen,  and  beans  by  17,000,000  yen.  Among  the  imports  which  declined 
was  rice,  which  showed  a  falling-off  of  72,000,000  yen.  It  is  reassuring  to  note  that 
the  exports  during  the  term  showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last 
year,  although  the  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  fell  off  considerably  as  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  return  of  world  peace.  In  the  import  trade  there  was  a 
remarkable  increase  in  raw  materials,  iron,  fertilizers,  etc. 

In  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  the  exchange 
business  of  the  Specie  Bank  has  increased.  The  bills  sold  amounted  to  over  66,000,000 
yen  and  those  purchased  to  over  67$,000,000  yen,  making  a  total  of  over  738,000,000 
yen.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
162,000,000  yen  in  bills  sold,  but  an  increase  of  over  304,000,000'  yen  in  bills  purchased. 
The  selling  bills  forwarded  to  Japan  from  abroad  amounted  to  over  247,000,000  yen 
and  the  purchasing  bills  to  over  892,000,000  yen,  the  figures  showing  an  increase  of 
13,000,000  yen  and  39'2,0O'0,OO0  yen  respectively  as  against  the  corresponding  term 
of  last  year.  Altogether  there  was  an  increase  of  over  548,000,000.  The  bank  was, 
therefore,  in  urgent  need  of  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traders,  and  thus 
monetary  transactions  were  exceedingly  brisk.  The  import  trade  was  so  brisk  that 
the  exchange  purchase  money  for  Japan  in  England  and  the  United  States  was 
nearly  exhausted  at  one  time  and  the  bank  experienced  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  situation. 

CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA. 

In  China  foreign  trade  was  unusually  dull,  on  account  of  a  sharp  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  land  also  owing  to  civil  war.  In  Shanghai  transactions  in  cotton  yarn 
doubled  those  of  the  preceding  term.  Since  March  gold  and  silver  bullion  wore 
imported  from  America  and  other  countries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  under  review 
tael  silver  and  dollar  silver  in  Shanghai  stood  at  35,000,000  taels  and  $19,000,000 
respectively.  On  account  of  the  economic  depression  many  cases  of  bankruptcy 
were  reported  in  North  and  South  China. 

Japan's  trade  with  the  South  Pacific  countries  was  prosperous,  and  on  April  6 
the  bank  opened  a  branch  at  Saigon. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Eg  an. 
XIX. 

In  this  instalment  of  bis  exhaustive  report  on  the  imports  of  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Egan  concludes  liis  review  of  articles  of  clothing  and  kindred  lines.    Next  week  the 
•  ration  of  food  products  imports  will  be  begun. 

Clothing   Apparel  and  Slops,  n.o.d. 


I  >t'cro:isc  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  lor  tho  Union                                  $13,300,000  $14,195,400  +  $895,400 

Canada  .             120  8  225  +  8,105 

United   States                                                   164,000  198,300  +  34,300 

United   Kingdom                                         12,390,000  13,456,750  +1,066,750 

Germany                                               360,000  390  -  359,610 

Prance                                                              90,100  66,750  -  23,350 

  106,000  v    268,650  +  122,650 

China     3,800  +  3,800 

Switzerland     27,425  +  27,425 

Japan                                                                  32,200  148,200  +  116,000 


With  the  exception  of  india-rubber  clothing,  which  includes  mackintoshes  and 
oilskins,  and  second-hand  clothing,  the  figures  of  trade  shown  above  cover  ready- 
made  clothes  of  all  kinds. 

The  exports  from  Canada  are  almost  all  on  overalls,  with  some  working  shirts, 
ami  pr  cn  are  bright  for  a  considerable  increase  in  these  shipments.  The  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  trade  is  also  on  overalls  and  working  shirts,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  children's  cotton  dresses.    Some  very  nice  orders  in  women's  and  chil- 

'a  dresses  have  been  booked  by  Canadian  houses,  the  returns  for  which  will  not 
be  in  evidence  until  the  figures  for  1920  are  available.  In  men's  ready-made  suits 
i  ercoats  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  trade  could  be  worked  up  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  would  make  a  real  effort  to  cater  for  the  market  here  and  give  regular 
shipments.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  at  present  held  by  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers, and  while  they  have  improved  considerably  in  the  appearance  of  their 
export  ready-mades,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  quality,  style  and  finish,  the  Canadian 
r<  dy-mades  would  have  considerable  advantage  over  a  big  percentage  of  this  class 
of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would,  however,  be  futile  to  make 
any  attempt  at  entering  the  market  here  unless  a  rigid  determination  existed  to  test 
ont  the  trade  fully  over  a  period  of  at  least  two  or  three  years.  The  shipments  from 
India.  Japan,  China  and  Switzerland  chiefly  cover  articles  for  native  wear. 

A  total  of  486,274  second-hand  garments,  valued  at  $752,500,  was  imported  into 
the  Union  during  1919  in  the  following  proportions: — 

United  Kingdom   269,495  valued  at  $441,750 

United  States  !   212,079  "        "  305,200 

France   1,700  "        "  2,025 

India   1,658  "        "  3,060 


Clothing— Apparel  and  Slops. 

f India-rubber  Mackintoshes,  Oilskins,  etc.) 

19115.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $102,300         $253,400  +  $151,100 

Canada     2,775  +  2,775 

United  States   27,300  135,550  +  108,250 

United  Kingdom   74,700  115,075  +  40,375 

Sweden   165    -  165 

Norway   100    -  100 

India   70    -  70 

Japan     240  +  240 
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There  appears  to  be  every  prospect  of  a  good  trade  in  Canadian-made  rainproof 
goods,  both  men's  and  women's,  and  there  has  been  considerable  demand  for  oilskin 
clothing,  used  in  a  fairly  extensive  way  in  the  mining  district  of  Johannesburg,  as 
well  as  the  coast  towns.  On  several  occasions  this  office  has  submitted  the  names 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  South  African  importers.  This  has  brought  some 
business,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  trade  figures,  but  no  advice  as  to  direct  shipments 
has  been  received  from  the  manufacturers.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  when 
Canadian  producers  know  the  destination  of  their  overseas  indents,  no  matter  from 
what  source  the  orders  should  come  to  them,  they  keep  the  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner advised,  so  that  he  may  follow  up  their  shipments  and  co-operate  with  them 
in  every  possible  way,  informing  them  of  the  exact  conditions  of  the  market  in  regard 
to  their  goods  and  endeavouring  to  help  forward  their  business. 

The  United  States  now  leads  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  efforts  to  secure  this 
trade.  Sweden,  Norway,  India  and  Japan  have  sampled  the  market,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  securing  definite  business. 


Furs. 


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

.  .    .  .  $29,300 

$147,300 

+  $118,000 

..    ..  1,200 

1,200 

5,235 

United  States  

..   ..  7,200 

1,965 

..   ..  18,300 

137,250 

+  118,950 

.  .    .  .  2,000 

2,000 

325 

+  325 

3,700 

+  3,700 

2,000 

+  2,000 

1,700 

+  1,700 

The  universal  fashion  in  the  use  of  furs  in  small  pieces,  or  sets,  has  extended  to 
South  Africa  during  the  last  two  years. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  total  importation  of  furs  into  South 
Africa  averaged  $14,000  annually.  In  1918  the  total  imports  increased  to  a  value 
of  $97,200,  which  was  further  increased  during  1919,  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  hitherto  practically  controlled  this  trade. 

Present  appearances  would  indicate  that  smaller  shipments  will  probably  come 
forward  in  the  immediate  future,  the  fashion  in  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds  having 
considerably  affected  the.  demand  for  fur  sets.  In  addition  to  the  quantities  imported 
there  is  also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  furs  from  local  skins.  These  are  placed 
on  the  market  in  attractive  styles  and  used  extensively. 

Canadian  fur  manufacturers,  especially  of  sets  for  ladies'  wear,  should  find  a  fair 
market  in  South  Africa  for  cheap  and  medium  priced  productions,  the  chief  competing 
country  being  the  United  Kingdom. 

Curtains,  Cushions,  and  Coverings. 

While  lace  curtains  are  still  used  extensively,  the  tendency  at  present  is  towards 
casement  cloths  of  all  kinds,  and  in  this  direction  the  United  States  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  South  African  trade.  The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  hold  the 
larger  portion  of  this  trade.  The  total  import  value  during  1919  was  $408,300,  Canada 
being  credited  with  $715.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped  rather  less  than  the  previous 
year,  totalling  $228,200,  while  the  United  States  increased  her  figures  from  $67,656 
in  1918  to  $155,300  in  1919.  Italy  and  Japan  divided  the  balance  of  the  trade, 
shipping  respectively  to  the  value  of  $4,975  and  $13,925. 

This  office  has  received  no  advice  concerning  the  shipment  credited  to  Canada. 
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Gloves  and  Mittens. 


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

(.  'niKulu 

....  $250,000 
g 

$91, 250 

-  $158,750 

—  5 

United  States  

....  850 

8,275 

+  7,425 

United  Kingdom  

.  .   .  .  56,500 

59,825 

+  3,325 

&5,'0'0'0 

l.B'0' 

S  4, 8i50 

.  .    .  .  39,000 

5,310 

33,690 

.  .    .  .  29.500 

29,500 
23,310 

Italv  

.  .    .  .  26,000 

2,690 

Austna-1  lungarv  

....  10,300 

10,300 
+  14,825 

Japan  

14,8  25 

ires  of  trade  as  shown  for  the  year  1913  include  gloves  and  mittens  in 
I      the  year  L919  these  are  not  ineluded.    Last  year's  trade  in  cotton  and 
-  and  mittens  was  considerably  lighter  than  usual.    The  market  is  a  very 
itton,  lisle  and  silk  white  gloves.   There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  drabs 
od  browns  imported  In  these  fabrics,  and  as  the  samples  of  two  Canadian  manufac- 
-  are  likely  to  be  shown  in  South  Africa  in  the  near  future  there  should  be  some 
secured  in  those  lines. 
The  total  value  of  imported  leather  gloves  and  mittens  for  last  year  was  $81,450, 
and  while  ( lanada  bas  no  credit  for  a  portion  of  this  total  it  is  known  that  fair  orders 
gloves,  suitable  for  the  motor  trade,  were  placed  with  Canadian  manu- 
during  the  pasl  few  months.    The  1919  trade  was  divided  as  follows:  United 
States,  $2,130;  [Jnited  Kingdom,  $33,550;  France,  $29,700;  Italy,  $15,93i5— with  two 
.  rv  small  shipments  from  Japan  and  Australia. 


Haberdashery  and  Millinery — n.o.d. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $6,230,000  $5,488,800  -  $741,200 

Canada   140  8,520  +  8,380 

United  States   83,000  314,550  +  231,550 

United  Kingdom   3,965,000  3,695,600  -  269,400 

Germany   995,000  1,000  -  994,000 

France   362,000  414,650  +  52,650 

Switzerland  '.  390,000  650,100  +  260,100 

Austria-Hungary   10'O.fllOiO  li0-5  ,-  9'9;8<95 

Belgium   41.-0  0-0  790  -  4'0;210 

Japan   38,000  303,750  +  265,750 

Italy   37,000  52,550  +  15,550 

India     20,275  +  20,275 


Under  the  above  heading  are  included  all  lines  of  smallwares.    The  value  of  the 
tier  this  cla  ss ification  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  total  value  of  the  trade  shown 
•r  the  two  years  under  review  in  the  above  table.    Canada's  share  in  this  trade  con- 
tinues to  increase,  but  the  total  is  comparatively  small.    This  office  will  appreciate 
an  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  Dominion  manufacturers  of  any  lines  of  small- 
wares  or  fancy  goods  if  complete  data  as  to  prices,  selling  terms,  packing,  etc.,  are  sub- 
mitted, with  a  view  of  securing  representation  here.    It  is  necessary  to  include  the 
amission  which  is  to  be  allowed  the  agent  in  the  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  price  of  any 
line  submitted  for  sale,  and  if,  perchance,  Canadian  producers  receive  indents  through 
ait  houses  for  South  Africa,  and  advise  this  office,  deliveries  will  be  followed  up 
nd  inquiries  made  which  should  be  useful  to  the  interested  parties. 

I   e  United  Kingdom  continues  the  largest  shipper  in  this  trade,  while  the  United 
-  steadily  increased  its  share  of  the  business.   France,  Switzerland,  and  Japan 
have  secured  a  fair  proportion.  Germany,  which  pre-war  had  an  average  annual  ship- 
-  0f  $1,000,000,  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market,  while  Austria  and  Belgium, 
■xhieri  also  formerly  held  a  portion  of  the  trade,  have  ceased  to  ship. 
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Hats  and  Caps,  except  Straw. 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  iStates   .  . 
United  Kingdom  .  .  . 
Germany  .  .  .... 

Italy  

Austria-Hungary..  . 

India  

Japan   

France   


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

80 

+  80 

10,700 

3,960 

6,740 

818,000 

401,100 

-  416,900 

29,700 

29,700 

29,000 

935 

28,065 

10,000 

10,00-0 

21,900 

11,460 

10,440 

100,675 

+  100,675 

325 

+  325 

Hats— Straw. 

Decrease  or 
1913.  1919.  Increase. 


Total  for  the  Union   $280,000  $448,100  +  $168,100 

Canada       — 

United  States   1,900  1,175  +  725 

United  Kingdom   248,000  261,900  +  13,900 

Italy   6,600  11,125  +  5,525 

France   2,300  215  -  2,185 

Panama   3,200  280  -  2,920 

Japan   1,400  148,400  +  147,000 

Ecuador     2,725  +  2,725 

Madagascar     5,175  +  5,175 


On  several  occasions  during  the  past  few  years  particulars  as  to  the  kinds  of  hats 
best  suited  to  the  South  African  market  have  been  submitted  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, together  with  lists  of  the  principal  importers,  but  so  far  results  are  not  in 
evidence  that  any  effort  at  export  has  been  made. 

The  figures  for  1919)  shown  in  the  first  table  above  do  not  include  felt  hats,  which 
are- shown  separately  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The  total  imports  in  felt  hats  for 
1919  was  57,527  dozen,  valued  at  $887,000,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan  and  India  have  made  some  progress  in  the  entry 
first  mentioned  above;  otherwise  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  trade.  In  straw  hats 
the  United  Kingdom  ships  the  major  portion,  Japan  coming  second  with  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  trade. 


Umbrellas. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                        $HOi0y0<OiO'  $145,6i5'0  +  $4'5,6'50 

Canada      

United  States                                                         80  586  +  506 

United  Kingdom                                               9'5,00>0'  S'8,6'0'0  -  6,400 

Japan  :    .  .                 425  54,125  +  53,700 

India                                                                    2,750  1,550  -  1,200 

Germany   1,000    -  1,000 

France     95  +  95 


South  Africa  offers  a  good  market  to  the  umbrella  trade  and  parasol  manufac- 
turer. At  present  the  United  Kingdom  now  holds  more  than  half  of  this  trade  and 
Japan  the  greater  part  of  the  balance. 


Corsets. 


At  the  request  of  this  olfice,  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufart urers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  made  a  new  customs 
entry  for  corsets.    This  heading  was  introduced  as  from  October  1,  1919,  the  total  for 
the  previous  nine  months  and  former  years  appearing  with  Haberdashery  and  Mil 
linery,  all  other  n.o.d. 
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From  Ootolu  r  to  t lu>  end  of  lVeoinbor  last  your  (ho  total  imports  of  corsets  were 
to  tho  vain  $$$,;"»00,  Canada  shipping  $5,140,  the  United  States  $17,040,  and  the 
1'niud  Kingdom  $tkr>,l>i0.    franco  and  Japan  shipped  in  small  quantities. 

h  may  be  of  Interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  corsets  to  know  that  the  total 
value  of  import-  into  tho  Tnion  for  tho  first  live  months  of  this  year,  1920,  exceeds 

*         ><  Mt. 


NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


4:82' 


Free. 


Free. 


(HrilisJi  Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  following  customs  decisions,  showing  the  classification  of  various  articles 
under  the  Customs  Duties  Act  on  their  importation  into  New  Zealand,  are  contained 
Mil  ister's  Order.  D.V_\  dated  August  4,  1920: — 

Rates  of  Import  Duty. 

On  goods,  the  produce 
On  or  manufacture 

Tariff       foreign        of  any  part  of 
\  i  cl(  -  Item.       goods.     the  British  Empire. 

Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to 
be  used  solely  in  the  fabrication  of  goods 
in  the  Dominion,  viz. — 
Celophane  for  hatmaking,  of  kinds  similar 
to  straw  plait  for  hatmaking,  not  being 
hat  and  bonnet  trimmings. 
Gas-cookers,  fittings  for  the  manufacture  of,- 
viz. — 

Enamelled  iron  plates,  bored,  or  having  edge 
turned   over,    specially   suited   for  lining 
the  backs  and  sides  of  gas-cooker  ovens. 
Photo-prints,  when  declared  solely  for  use  in 

fancy-box  making. 
Saw-tooth  wire,  in  the  piece,  used  for  attach- 
ing to  burr-rollers  (woollen-mill  machinery) 

for  teasing  wool  in  process  of  manufacture. 
Webbing,  viz. — 

Men's   body-belt  webbing,   of  wool,  union, 
cotton    or    linen,    of    kinds    similar  to 
saddlers'  brace,  girth,  and  roller-webs. 
Cores,  metal  adjustable  segment,  used  inside 

the   casing   of   motor-vehicle   tires   in  the 

process  of  re-treading  

Cork  boards,  of  compressed  granulated  cork, 

for  laying  under  linoleum  on  concrete  floors. 
Dental  appliances,  viz. — 

Mercury  bottles,  cowhorn  

Links,  viz. — 

"  S  "  links,  being  renewals  for  chain  belting 

for  driving  machinery  

"  Music-roll  examiner,"  an  appliance  used  in 

examining    and    repairing    music-rolls  for 

player-pianos  

Targets,  printed  cardboard,  for  miniature-rifle 

shooting  


3.5-9 


4  S  3 


279 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


1i8i3     3i0'%  ad  val.     2>0%  ad  val. 


3.19 


Free. 


Free. 


127     30%  ad  val. 


20' 


ad  val. 


A  "primage"  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  the  above  goods  in 
accordance  with  the  Finance  Act,  1915.  This  duty  is  payable  on  importation,  and  is 
levied  irrespective  of  whether  the  goods  are  otherwise  liable  to  duty  or  not. 


PROJECTED  INCREASE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  CHILE. 

H3f.  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Santiago  reports  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
that  a  measure  is  now  before  the  Chilean  Congress  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
existing  Chilean  customs  duties  should  be  increased  by  30'  per  cent.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  that  this  increase  shall  not  apply  to  certain  commodities,  including  sugar, 

oil,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea  and  rice. 
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PROPOSED  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  MOTOR  CARS  IN  URUGUAY. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  Minister  at  Montevideo  reports  that  a  Bill  providing  for  an  increase  of  the 
customs  duty  on  motor  cars  has  been  presented  to  the  Uruguayan  Congress. 

If  the  measure  becomes  law,  as  seems  probable,  the  duty  will  be  fixed  as  follows : — 

Proposed  rate  of  duty. 

Motor  cars  not.  exceeding  $700  in  value   10  per  cent  of  their  value. 

Motor  cars  exceeding  $7  00  in  value   2i0  per  cent  on  value  of  the 

motor  (chassis),  and  25 
per  cent  on  the  body  of 
the  car. 

Motor  lorries   5  per  cent  of  their  value. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  MOTOR  CARS  AND  MOTOR  EUEL  IN  SALVADOR, 

H.M.  Consul  at  San  Salvador  reports  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that 
the  Salvadorean  Diario  Oficial  for  September  16  contained  an  announcement 
providing  that,  as  from  October  16,  motor  cars  (other  than  motor  lorries  for 
commercial  purposes)  imported  into  the  Republic  are  to  pay  customs  duty  at  the  rate 
of  five  centavos*  (gold)  per  kilogram.  No  duty  will  be  levied  on  motors  employed 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Gasoline  and  gasoline  oil  were  subjected  to  the  same  duty 
(5  centavos  gold  per  kilogram),  as  from,  September  16. 

*Centavo  =  $0-01034  at  normal  exchange. 


IMPORT  SURTAXES  IN  R0UMANIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  ad  valorem  import  surtaxes  on  articles  of  luxury  imported  into  Roumania, 
established  by  Articles  2  and  3  of  Decree-Law  No.  2969,  of  July  10,  1919,  and  the 
commission  tax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imported  goods,  have  hitherto  been 
paid  in  lei  by  converting  the  invoice  price  into  lei  at  the  rate  of  exchange  officially 
fixed.  The  Bureau  for  the  Control  of  Foreign  Exchanges  having  been  abolished 
(owing  to  the  revocation  of  the  law  for  the  control  of  foreign  exchanges),  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Commerce  have  issued  a  ruling,  dated  September  29,  to  the  effect 
that,  as  from  October  1,  1920,  the  above-mentioned  taxes  shall  be  calculated  by 
converting  the  currency  of  the  invoice  into  lei  at  the  exchange  rate  of  the  day, 


FINANCING  AGENTS  IN  CHINA. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Newchwang,  in  the  course  of  his  report  for  June  quarter  on 
market  conditions  in  his  district,  as  reported  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
states  that  if  home  mercantile  houses  wish  to  push  their  goods  there  they  must  be 
prepared  to  finance  their  agents  and  take  some  of  the  risk.  Local  firms  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  in  a  position  to  tie  up  their  capital  in  stocks,  which  variation  in  exchange 
between  date  of  order  and  of  delivery  may  make  it  impossible  to  sell  at  a  profit, 
Cb  inese  dealers,  too,  will  not  place  definite  orders  until  exchange  becomes  more 
settled.  As  a  matter  of  fact  trade  ruled  very  dull  throughout  the  second  quarter, 
chiefly  owing  to  exchange  fluctuations.  The  only  sales  made  were  of  goods  actually 
on  the  spot,  of  which  the  Chinese  buyer  could  take  immediate  delivery  and  thus 
obviate  the  risk  of  exchange  moving  against  him  before  he  could  sell. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  JAPAN  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1918,  1919,  AND  1920. 

Tu\m:  (  \>.\i  missionki:  A.  K.  Bryan. 

n. 

rhe  following  statist i.--  .-<.\ orin^  the  imports  into  Japan  for  the  first  six  months 
of  thia  year  \\  ill  U-  >>(  value  for  coniparat ive  purposes  (m  eac/i  group  only  those  articles 
whieli  Canada  might  export  arc  shown) : — 


.1:. n. -June, 

Jan.-J  une, 

Jan. -June, 

192'0. 

D919. 

1918. 

Grains.  Flours,  St  orchis  ami  Seeds— 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Tot  nl 

S7,744,32i4 

1  24,775,'0'0  L 

44,18.2,435 

BUce  

9,85-5,9<42 

S2v0'58,101 

23,'473!S'56 

Mailt..  ..  

1,397,234 

933,014 

6*6',  241 

Wheat  

23,715.6,122 

10,8'6i8,i3'2i0 

1,317,97.9 

2, 4  31, 830 

1,78.6,999 

1213,122 

Snout'  (Did  Confectionery — 

39,531,194 

21/247  ,,020' 

7,507,625 

Hugo  r 

39, 2'93*8i0  2 

21,027,690 

7i,  447,127 

<  '<>n  I  <  i't  ioiu'i  v 

237,392 

120,09(0' 

'5  4  4'57 

Alcoholic  Liquors — 

£i,  l't>  i  ,'O'DO 

1           est*"  a 

l,bol,blob 

912, Ooo 

66sb,\)v>6 

172',  9-5  S 

ll50,59 1 

B<       ages  atul  Cotnestibles — 

Total  

19,41(6,423 

1 2,42.6,212 

4,479,525 

M'at.  poultry,  fish,  etc. — 

0  1  ,  U'O  i 

.1 ,  .1  ,>  N 

<4, 3 9 1 

z/ooO/Oial 

a  2 0,4 74 

0,0  r-    dO  -| 
3(3.5,8131 

Butter  

6  19„  0  24 

9  ,'5'5'8 

74,391 

1/O'o4,27  9 

1,078,7  5  4 

bad',  7  97 

A    Oil  fi  0^7 

4,810,367 

l,4'd'2',  471 

5|0I5,522 

Skins,  Hairs,  Bones,  Horns,  Teeth,  Tusks, 

Shells,  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  

31,341,248 

16,3iS4v583 

13,7.81/976 

Hides  and  skins  of  bull,  ox,  cow, 

113,321,517 

4,i884,61i8 

3, 447 ,.2:51 

Sole  leather  

1,979,624 

43(0,8.99 

363,273 

Leather  waste  

139,71(5 

145,149 

1103,817 

Leather  manufactures — 

Belts,    belting    and    hoses  for 

337,436 

18,973 

3(6,154 

Sweat  leather  for  hats  

203,'0i9'7 

19'5,,179 

311,2.52 

4,7617,824 

2,799,342 

1,915,10-8 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Medicines,  Compounds 

or  Preparations   thereof,   and  Ex- 

Til  n  tri  V  £>  Q  

Total  

102,202,128 

49,913,816 

37,.&04,759 

896,'9'59 

273,216 

37'3.871 

102  04  2 

Boric  acid  

245,816 

241,510 

1.38.74  6 

74,69'9 

362,342 

153,440 

Tartaric  acid  

1^022,862 

30,9(59 

2(52.753 

272,464 

519,311 

48.6,695 

Carbolic  acid  

2,691,1(31 

2, 7  20',  0181 

1/6.02,531 

Citric  acid  

194,344 

4«,013 

34/8)07 

4,316),  7>06 

1.623,711 

1,76)8,.822 

Soda  ash  

4, 4  41, 615 '0 

4,747,154 

5,15.8/8:8.0 

Bicarbonate  of  soda   .. 

490,723 

5-68,349 

110/5.3'9 

7'6,482 

8,9,&6 

18,2(66 

Xitrate  of  soda,  crude  

21,233,821 

8,79-2,1(57 

6, 1,6>8,1 23 

Borate  of  soda  

1,02S,8'99 

143,8210, 

332,8.69 

14*5,307 

552,416' 

473,239 

Cyanide  of  potash  

34,972 

175,661 

204,414 

1 

48'0;0.51 

19'5,5  79 

1,220,6.04 

64i.226 

187,452 

6,316 

211,6)0.6 

8*0,1808 

'8'0 

.521 

Alum  

7,644 

445 

'529 

3,207 

Chloride  of  ammonium.'  

297/0'88 

1321/882 

50,855 

Sulphate  of  ammonium,  crude  .  . 

17,326,214 

1,9<S6,231 

41,027 
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imports  ix to  japax,  etc. — Continued. 


Jan. -June, 

Jan. -June, 

Jan. -June. 

1920. 

1919. 

L91I8. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Drugs,  Chemicals ,  Medicines ,  Compounds 

or   Preparations   thereof,   and  Ex- 

plosives— Con. 

Carbonate  of  ammonium  

382,24i5 

8*8,455 

©7,309 

\cetate  of  calcium 

942i,257 

32,942 

214,371 

Formalin 

9  3,0, '5  76 

H07.269 

268,6210 

■Vlcohol 

16,942 

18 

1,0401,373 

2,4'83,28'9 

367,625 

Milk  sugar  

481,147 

336, '081 

128,462 

181,6'0e 

69,422 

201,769 

Antipyrin  

218;3'0>9 

194,7)38 

32,069- 

4-59 

81,278 

199,805 

Quinine,    hydrochlorate    of,  and 

sulphate  of  

244,609 

187,721 

366,119' 

Morphine,   hydrochlorate  of,  and 

sulphate  of  

6,81t3,30'4 

1.S61.&61 

1,977,264 

Cocaine,    hydrochlorate    of,  and 

sulphate  of  

1,289,098 

149,186 

530,217 

46,842 

83,,39'9 

254,777 

«?  9  9Q 

Alcoholic   medicinal  preparations 

(except  tincture  of  opium)    .  . 

326,295 

258,679 

138,8'84 

Aromatic  chemicals  

100,9»09 

83,432 

124,422- 

Tooth  powders  and  other  prepar- 

231,0>35 

153,i311 

55,563: 

Explosives — 

4'06,42'9 

74'9,27'6 

1,067,265 

Detonators  

7,664 

— 

Dyes,    Pigments,    Coatings    and  Filling 

Matters — 

Total  

2,0',  752, 5S  2 

11,346,005 

9,741.741 

8,192,2216 

6,663,958 

5,213,266, 

Other  coal-tar  dyes  

73,0'llG 

55,954 

37,787 

162,037 

236,'073 

134,768' 

White  lead,  red  lead  and  litharge. 

17,461 

5,469 

2, 6217' 

17,192 

'31,232 

4  2' 5 10' 

Carbon  black  

1&7.792 

193,179 

2:3  9, 7  06, 

2>  97 1,261 

925,532 

925,8,84 

14  0,618(0 

2i39,432 

57,341 

104,162 

95,564 

49,952' 

Shoe  polishes  

94,8  41 

32,905 

11.42S 

Pencils,  cased  with  wood  or  paper 

139,021 

87 ,35  2 

54,134 

Inks — 

For  printing,  liquid  or  in  paste. 

120,317 

IS'6,799 

10-7,558 

Other  

44,601- 

35,703 

20,115 

Paints — 

Ship's  bottom  paints  

213,627 

141,871 

106,339' 

Other   

104,291 

44,1410 

44,4'63" 

Yarns,    Threads,   Twines,   Cordages,  and 

Materials  thereof — 

Total  

740,889,743 

4-30,562,734 

366,636,S36 

1,0'2>8,629 

1,129,931 

1,072,495 

603,543,526 

376,636,292 

311,73'0,295 

•> .  0  "  2,,  9,  t  S 

(i)o,v  J.V 

50'S  ,587 

Hemp,  jute  and  Manila  hemp  .  . 

8,999,732 

5,121,558 

7,694, 0S1 

16,639 

Sheep's  wool — 

6,267,336 

6,099,9'69 

7,866,551 

Other  

9S,7(6'0,911 

31,439,299 

29,1  ll,li6<5- 

Woollen  or  worsted  yarns— - 

2,606,741 

5,922 

197,613- 

Other  

Mixed  yarns  of  cotton  and  wool. 

110,447 

9,447 

Cocoons  

1, '823,190 

1.34i8,191 

S17i3'71 

Wild  silk  

5,788,797 

4,0'S4,741 

4.228,687 

Artificial  silk  

412,168 

162,729 

3<(S,27'3 

Fishing  gut  

66,5*89 

52,526 

61.031 

Tissites  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  

22.2167,617 

12,492,420 

13,062,011 

Tissues  of  cotton  

6,5*72,232 

3.499,443 

3,343,912 

Tissues  of  flax,  hemp  jute.  .. 

495,990 

4'S7.9lM 

44  9/0  90- 

Tissues  of  wool  

10,970,2161 

4,871,442 

5,  S  5  6, 05  3: 

14:>4 
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.I;in.-.l  inn-. 
Yen. 

Clothing  and  Accessories  thereof  - 

TotHl   824,314 

Undershirts  and  drawers — 

Knitted   .  f   wool,   or   wool  and 

cotton   159,014 

Other   -51,377 

Gloves   20, 19-6 

Stockings  and  socks   2i6,93i6 

Hats,  hat  bodies,  caps — 

Hats,  of  felt   28,1 0i6 

Hat   bodies,  of  felt   1,49'5 

Other   19,172 

Hoots,    sIhms.    shippers,  sandals. 

QlOgS  and  the  like   208,14'5 

Buttons   24,557 

Buckles,  hooks  and  eyes   33,953 

.I<  \\ Tilery  for  personal  adornment.  3i6,'2i0)3 

Papers.    Paper    Manufactures,  Books  and 
Pictures — 

Total   23,4'84;6'06 

Pulp  for  paper-making  .  .•  .  .  .  .  10,888,822 
Printing  paper — 

Weighing     58     grammes  per 

square  metre  and  under    .  .  572,912 

Other   2,356,73(3 

Writing   paper   i5'31,3>2'4 

Drawing  paper   84,701 

Packing  paper   2,723,815 

Match  paper   48,519 

Pasteboard  or  cardboard   907,175 

Imitation    Japanese    paper  and 

tissue  paper   792,688 

Imitation     parchment,  paraffin 

paper  and  wax  paper   8  3:5 ,7 18 

Other  papers — 

Fancy  paper   14i0,2!9'4 

Other   273',76'3 

Paper  for  photographs — 

Bromide  and  platinum  paper.  .  406,703 

Other                                         .  78,956 

Emery  paper   12,281 

Printed  books,  copy  books,  draw- 
ing books  and  periodicals..    ..  5:6i6,216 
All  other  manufactures  of  paper 

or  pulp   2,'2,6'3,9i8i6 

Minerals  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total   29,'6'60,'818 

Mineral   substances   for  grinding 

or  polishing   76,2:00 

Metal  polishes   18'0,4i03 

Grindstones  or  whetstones,  artifi- 
cial  113,8147 

Precious  stones   5,492,8-07 

Asbestos       and  manufactures 
thereof— 

In  lump,  powder  or  fibre.  .    .  .  746,990 

Other   .316, 3)43 

Gypsum   93,106 

Coal   11,6103,4615 

Potteries,  Glass  and  Glass  Manufactures — 

Total   2V7'5-4,2l71 

Firebricks   7i0',30>5 

Sheet  glass   8'63,<5>07 

Plate  glass   I,'011,'0i20 

Ores  and  Metals — 

Total   154,0'5'6,8i57 

Ore,  iron   7,320,749 

Iron- 
In  lumps,  ingots,  blooms,  billets, 
and  slabs — 

Pig  iron   25,145. 531 

Spiegele-sen    


.Ian. -.June, 
U9 19. 
Yen. 

>Si9i5,94'8 


99,836 
617,4141 
213,677 
33,'541 

14'5,<5'6!8 
19,396 
114,339 

211,1341 
19,107 
18,0214 
24,141 


15,92-3,50-4 
3,999,015 


li,  1*5,6 17 
3,614,886 
1,381,9115 

190v991 
2, 086, 78  6 
20-,'8i57 

832,181 

163,8913 

4-9  3,954 

2I77;6'2I9 
'50'3,iO'8'8 

3t51,2i3'5 
50,441 
17,448 

48i0,9i31 

2I78.&37 

18,8  6i4,85>0 

388,10-9 
78,382 

668 ,8  48 
980,246 


1,869,710 
264,296 
98/591 
9,621,819 


2,601,330 
186,402 
190,4-99 

1,459,728 


108,8138,861 
6,-081, 8.9>5 


17.920,83.3 


Jan. -June, 
19118. 
Yen. 

51213  ,'6816 


112,148 

52,088 
10,3i0>& 
30,453 

62,409 
42,663 
11,949 

'5(3  ,(5  8i0- 
14,9815 
44,80-9 
14,8109 


7,228,627 
2,773,784 


439,828 
439,828 
118.5,10-18 

67,257 
724,294 

30,8.97 
340  .564 

9-5,243' 

158,722 

806,119 
206,888 

227,224 
49,-0-57 
8,712 

2168,356 

16  7, 9-58 

13/619,1210 

16>9,868 
■62,143 

179,963 
688.,  9  27 


964,421 
186,815 
92,944 
6,888,334 


1,1910,724 
24,922 
61,516 
453,388 

153,644,775 
2.979,737 


19,479,671 
1,193 
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imports  into  japan,  etc. — Continued. 


Jan. -June, 
1920'. 


Jan. -June, 
1919. 


Jan. -June, 
19  H8. 


Ores  and  Metals — Con. 

In  lumps,  ingots,  blooms,  billets, 

and  slabs — Con. 

Ferro-manganese  

Ferro-silicon       and  silico- 

spiegeleisen  

Ferro-chrome  and  other  non- 
malleable  iron  alloys  .  . 
Ingots,    blooms,    billets  and 

slabs  

Keg  steel  and  bamboo  steel. 
Bars,  rods,  T,  angle  and  the 

like  

Wire  rods  

Plates  and  sheets,  not  coated 
with  metals — 

Checkered  

Other  

Plates  and  sheets,  galvanized — 

Corrugated  

Other  

Plates  and  sheets,  other — 

Tinned  iron  sheets  and 
tinned  steel  sheets,  ord- 
inary  

Other  

Wire,  not  coated  with  metals. 

Wire,  galvanized  

Ribbons  

Bands  and  hoops  

Wire  rope  and  twisted  wires. 

Pipes  and  tubes  

Waste  and  old  

Ores  and  Metals,  2.    Others — 
Ore's  (except  iron)  — 

Lead  

Zinc  

Antimony  

Other  

Platinum  

Aluminium  

Copper,  ingots,  etc  

Lead,  ingots,  etc  

Tin,  ingots,  etc  

Zinc,  ingots,  plates,  etc  

Nickel,  ingots,  etc  

Metal  Manufactures — 

Total  

Nails,   rivets,   screws,    bolts  and 
the  like — 

Iron  nails,  not  coated  with 
metals  

Iron  screws  

Iron  bolts,   nuts  and  washers. 

Iron  rivets  

Materials  for  railway  con- 
struction rails  

Posts  and  parts  thereof  and 
materials  for  suspending 
electric  lines  

Materials  for  construction  of 
buildings,  bridges,  vessels, 
docks,  etc  

Insulated  electric  wires  armour- 
ed with  metals  

Iron  anchors  

Iron  chains  

Cocks  and  valves  

Hinges,  hat-hooks  and  metal 
fittings  for  doors,  windows, 
furniture,  etc  

Mechanics'  tools,  agricultural 
Implements  and  parts 
thereof  


Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

<£'4  o ,  i  1  <o 

127  6'6i8 

Li  V  0  .Ol  1 

1  0  q  009 

10  i  , 0'O'J 

o,or  77,8 

00,  < 0  y 

3S'0,0'11 

3,310,979 

2i,174;531 

4  fi  90 

29,285,981 

213,759,042 

53,182,723 

4,4:82,9  61 

6,714,243 

3,682,154 

9%^  R  flifi 

Lt  O'O  ,  O  \)'U 

371  394 

ay}  OyO  U  1 

^9  S19!  1  ifl?rt 

4  9  1i4i^  K9  0 
t  ti,  l't'0,  Do  y 

1,-M  'J,t)  l  •) 

181  47'7 

91  7  071 

326  263 

9  o~.  a-i  0 
O  O  O,  0  1  0 

14,0-08,455 

6,'88'8,0i51 

9,07  0,38  7 

8,6(49 

3,724 

9,979 

2'94,27'8 

720,981 

8156,883 

3,495,994 

3,322,984 

3,2(6-0,52,7 

347,334 

576,19 15 

549,4'5'9 

LO'86,472 

1, '03  9, 04  2 

1,0'82,2'96 

1i52,'0i24 

4'6,2'01 

23,465 

7,449,^618 

6,128,8i0'8 

7,087,(521 

2,929,2,35 

3,05  2.,'588 

6,53-0, 161 

1  1  Q  K  C  Q 

iiy.ooy 

46,750 

1,549,363 

1,963,087 

16,386 

9'8 

473,072 

1,769,359 

3,140,727 

1,099,176 

44,399 

53,754 

1  997  8ft*? 

1  .  —  -  t  ,  o  v  o 

414  097 

20,404,813 

513,304 

247,886 

3,953,444 

3,093,326 

4,952,240 

3,789,812 

2,715,770 

4,049,440 

1,855,050 

1,406,266 

647,647 

2,968,126 

2,574,996 

564,408 

21,285,678 

16,754,866 

17,706,402 

0  779  OQ 1 

U  ,  i   i  Li  tVu  X 

9  91 A  7<51 
ti  ,  Li  I  t ,  1  0  1 

ii  ,00  y ,  0  y  0 

561,269 

742,330 

402,164 

3'0-6,917 

5i53,36i0 

6  29,643 

93,607 

170,440 

264,696 

0  009  con 

V  1  J  V  Li  ,  D  Li  V 

7  1  Q  9  01  r. 
J  ,  X  O  l\  ,  0  1  0 

8  OOQ 

0 ,y  j y ,  1  00 

1  i  ,00  i 

4  1  9R 

9  07^ 

-  ,y  <  0 

j no  71  c 

9  9  9  Q10 

/.)U,Ubl 

699,9  2>S 

1.134 

1 0 ,0  ll4 

64^089 

48.646 

1S3744 

513,666 

609,408 

4  65.001 

126,250 

84,609 

49,119 

164,154 

106,953 

S4.267 

1,278,036 

921.S76 

451,694 

VR  i  nr.  i  \  n  CO  »/  i//:av/-: 
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IMPORTS  into  JAPAN.  ETO.  Continued. 


Jan.-June, 

.)  an. -J  une. 

Jan.-June, 

19  20'. 

11919. 

1  9  US. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Metal  Manufactures-  -Can. 

I  drills,  bits,  reamers  ami  screw 

332,449 

561,707 

299,063 

70,828 

62,264 

14,514 

23,682 

63,623 

24,384 

156,571 

133,872 

59,208 

-  7  8 , 4  5 1 

137,165 

93,415 

1 42,388 

103,391 

25,909 

Ty|i,  w  i  itci  s  and  parts  thereof. 

281,592 

207,702 

156,485 

l.v.    \\\itch>s.   Scientific  Instruments, 

Fin  arms,     V chicles.    Vessels  and 

Machinery — 

Total  

62,669,741 

58,675,958 

33,531,414 

Clocks  and  watches  

2,400,105 

2,340,341 

708,083 

Scientific  instruments  and  firearms 

3,227,829 

2,083,332 

1,260,829 

Vehicles,  etc  

l"),6'09,9i09 

9,626,518 

7,3i6i9,8'07 

Automobiles  

2,857,106 

2,728,510 

1,730,091 

725,412 

la  O  U ,  rt  J  i 

100,130 

Machinery — 

Steam  boilers  and  parts  thereof. 

3,039,850 

4,403,514 

2,337,576 

Fuel  economizers  

99,055 

23,818 

86,117 

Locomotives  and  tenders.  .    .  . 

531,211 

183,985 

100,591 

Steam     locomotives,  portable 

steam     engines    and  steam 

road-rollers  

41,495 
422,280 

202 

Steam  turbines  

393,157 

198,320 

304,800 

363,461 

144,710 

Gas  engines,  petroleum  engines 

I,13'5,7i0i8 

661,751 

24  6,5.96 

"Water     turbines     and  pelton 

wheels  

86,918 

1,025,572 

20,464 

1  lynamos,  electric  motors,  trans- 

formers, converters  and  arma- 

2,116,945 

2,596,668 

1,208,784 

473,610 

311,331 

454,941 

Dynamos  combined  with  motive 

machinery  

325,948 

321,400 

112,460 

Capstans    and    other  winding 

171,763 

156,153 

156,774 

698,236 

564,904 

411,489 

3,412.334 

1,579,572 

1,200,173 

735,697 

733,299 

341,783 

Blowing  machines  

84,065 

188,016 

67,821 

292,534 

560,658 

298,089 

325,408 

53,519 

210,106 

Metal  or  wood-working  machin- 

6,925,547 

5,678,741 

2,960,844 

5,671,571 

5,903,093 

2,879,403 

"VVeavi ng  looms  

434.707 

9'66,7'8'9 

3715',  2  01 

Tissue  finishing  machines.  .    .  . 

188,958 

97,679 

15,124 

1,634,777 

1,682,108 

378,570 

Knitting  machines  

94,525 

385,197 

36,159 

121,879 

38,040 

15,450 

214,942 

153,950 

117,090 

Parts  of  machinery — 

213,507 

130,019 

64,893 

Rollers  

674,965 

631,572 

289,629 

Milling  cutters,  gear  cutters  and 

saws   for   machinery.  . 

563,658 

1,272,051 

425,927 

Iron  spindles  for   spinning  or 

yarn  twisting  

33,076 

86,696 

49,716 

Card  clothing  

532,186 

980,805 

576,221 

Effldless  felt  for  paper-making.  . 

415,414 

1,990,645 

1,152,726 

Endless  metal  nets  for  paper- 

making  

52,496 

294,945 

290,514 

Miscellaneous  Articles — 

Total  

163,288,841 

91,141,215 

70,394,754 

Wood  (pine,  fir  and  cedar)  .  . 

253,234 

244,006 

132,696 

Other  (A)  

406,887 

108,523 

92,227 

Other  (B)  

6,310,889 

1,342,469 

1,823,380 

Filaments  for  incandescent  lamps. 

57,699 

38,474 

162,448 

Carbon  for  electric  lamps  

193,709 

326,617 

180,450 

N  TEL — "A"  not  exceeding  65  millimetres  in  thickness. 
"  B  "  other  cedar,  pine  and  fir. 
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imports  into  japan,  etc. — Concluded. 


Jan. -June, 

Jan. -June, 

J  an. -June, 

1 9  20'. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Miscellaneous  Articles — Con. 

134,619 

121,823 

55,464 

Tarred  felts,  tarred  paper  and  the 

299,709 

255,449 

189,104 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber  or 

gutta-percha — 

57,881 

103,805 

55,475 

Plates  and  sheets  and  tubes.  . 

100,407 

173,387 

93,722 

Threads,  strips,  bands,  rings  and 

117,796 

120,343 

67,277 

58,617 

4,234 

22,919 

Wheat  bran  

5,417,118 

3,703,340 

1,371,641 

ITALIAN,  MINING,  QUARRYING,  AND  METALLURGICAL  PRODUCTION  FOR 

1918-19. 

T.  Calderini,  in  the  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarice. 

Milan,  October  18,  1920. — Among  the  Italian  industries  which  made  most  pro- 
gress during  the  war  was  the  mining  industry.  In  1914  this  industry  comprised  1,062 
mines,  employed  46,412  workmen,  and  its  output  was  valued  at  96,500,000  lire.  As 
regards  the  amount  of  mineral  extracted,  the  sulphur  industry  came  first  with 
2,371,705  tons  of  ore,  followed  by  coal  and  lignite,  with  781,358  tons  of  product;  iron 
ore,  with  706,246  tons  of  ore;  iron  pyrites,  with  335,531  tons;  and  smaller  quantities 
of  asphalt,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

VALUE  OF  1918  PRODUCTION 

In  1918  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  working  the  mines  was  31,154  inside 
and  27,717  outside;  in  the  quarries  30,376  workmen  were  employed,  and  in  the 
extracting  of  peat  5,839.  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  the  mines  in  1918  is 
calculated  at  369,753,447  lire.  The  production  of  lignite  was  important,  being  valued 
at  121,601,706  lire;  raw  sulphur,  100,573,328  lire;  iron  pyrites,  28,389,110  lire;  iron 
ore,  24,921,301  lire;  zinc,  18,181,929  lire;  mercury,  18,684,000  lire;  and  lead,  17,691,927 
lire.  The  value  of  the  output  of  the  quarries  is  calculated  for  the  same  year  at  69,718,437 
lire.  In  this  latter  amount  various  kinds  of  ore  24,921,301  lire;  zinc,  18,181,929  lire; 
mercury,  18,684,000  lire;  marble  valued  at  almost  an  equal  amount;  worked  limestone 
valued  at  over  9,000,000  lire;  limestone  for  cement  valued  at  over  5,000,000  lire;  clay 
for  bricks,  terra-cotta,  etc.,  valued  at  about  6,000,000  lire;  and  talc  at  over  200,000,000 
lire.    The  value  of  the  peat  is  calculated  at  20,159,780  lire. 

The  Italian  mining  activity,  since  1914,  has  been  directed  with  more  or  less 
success  towards  the  following  products:  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold, 
antimony,  mercury,  tin,  mixed  ores,  irn  pyrites,  anthracite,  lignite,  ichthyolitic  and 
bituminous  schists,  sulphur,  rock  salt,  salts  from  springs,  petroleum,  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  mineral  waters,  asphaltic  and  bituminous  rock,  raw  bitumen,  aluminite. 
boric  acid,  graphite. 

PRODUCTION  OF  1919. 

The  total  output  of  the  Italian  mines  for  1919  is  estimated  at  13,643,519  0>n>. 
The  production  of  peat  amounted  to  100,901  tons;  asphaltic  and  bituminous  rook  and 
raw  bitumen,  78,543  tons;  graphite,  7,726  tons;  other  mining  products,  l(»S,7s:>  tons. 
The  amount  of  the  output  of  the  quarries  is  calculated  for  the  same  year  at  10,95^,026 
tons.  In  this  latter  amount  are  included  granite  and  porphyry,  69,475  tons;  talc  and 
steatite,  17,550  tons;  magncsito  3iT>,9'30  tons;  refractory  materials,  54,078  tons ;  other 
products  from  the  quarrying  industry  10,514,249  tons. 
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VKKAS    OF   IIUKATKST  lMiOMjCTlON. 

I   '  mil  ing  industry  in  [taly  is  mosl  highly  developed  in  Sicily  (the  province  of 
.  to  Tuscany  (the  provincea  of  Florence,  Arozzo,  and  Grosseto),  and  in 
Sardinia  (the  provinces  of  Cagliari,  Sassari,  and  Iglesias).    It  is  less  developed  in 
i  >mbardy,  particularly  in  the  provincea  of  Bergamo  and  of  Brescia,  and  in  Piedmont, 
ce  of  Turin,    An  accurate  and  thorough  study  of  the  Italian  subsoil  has 
-  \rt  boon  made,  howvwr,  .and  its  possibilities  are  not  wholly  known. 


STATIST!*  -  OF  Till:  INDUSTRY  OF  ITALY. 


I'he  tabic  given 

hereund 

or  shows  tin'  amounts  in 

tons  of  the  principal  products 

o»  tlu>  mining,  quarrying,  aiu 

1  metallurgical 

industries 

in  Italy  for  the  five-year  period 

of  lOlo-lO  as  eompa 

ltd  With 

the  production 

in  1913 :— 

1913. 

11915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Products. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Iron  ore  and  mangan- 

iferous  iron 

603,116 

679,970 

946,604 

998,632 

'604,677 

450,729 

Manganese  ores   .  . 

1.662 

12,557 

18,147 

24,582 

31,806 

23,592 

S9.S47 

74„470 

88,475 

86,842 

82,302 

16,393 

44,654 

41.500 

39.460 

39.076 

37,583 

11,937 

158,278 

80,622 

94,043 

79,453 

67,116 

65,428 

Iron  and  copper 

317.334 

369,320 

410,290 

5  00,78  2 

482.060 

372,474 

Mercury  (metal) 

1,004 

98i5  , 

1,093 

1,071 

1,038 

548 

Sulphur   and  sulphur 

mineral,    ground.  . 

40'6>406 

380,240 

287,965 

23'0i,074 

253,390 

226,126 

Coal  and  lignite  .  . 

701.079 

9i&S,-0i82  1,305,840 

1,722,157 

2,171,397 

1, 158, 54  2 

Petroleum  

6.572' 

6.105 

7,-0'3i5 

5,6'6i8 

4,9>07 

4,851 

426,754 

377,510 

467,005 

471,188 

313,576 

239,716 

Iron  and  steel    .  .    . . 

933,500 

1,009,240  1,269,486 

1,331,641 

992,523 

731,823 

2,0-91 

940 

.8(6*0 

1,248 

1,114 

1,243 

Z:nc  ( 

2)58 

367 

1,188 

1,282 

21,074 

21,812 

24,362 

16,237 

18,332 

16,530 

76 

o48 

660 

535 

367 

30 

874 

904 

1,22-6 

1,740 

1,715 

1,673 

Marble  

500,342 

246,8813 

2100, 700 

'234,21313 

8i7,(48i3 

2(05,744 

T  production  of  iron  and  steel  increased  considerably  during  the  war,  but  fell 
off  again  in  19i8  and  1010.  The  production  of  aluminium  about  doubled,  and  that  of 
zinc,  none  of  which  was  produced  in  1913,  reached,  in  1919,  1,282  tons. 

Tl  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  marble,  which  was  509,342  tons 

in  1913  and  only  265,744  tons  in  1919. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  ITALY. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  number  of  mining  companies  in  Italy,  together 
with  total  capital  invested  in  them,  from  1912  to  June  30,  1919,  inclusive: — 

Number  of  Capital.  Number  of  Capital. 


Companies.  Lire.  Year.                  Companies  Lire. 

1910                             39  129,622,490  1916                            49  164,865,775 

41  131,289,390  1917                            56  235,486,950 

19H                             46  145,655,815  1918                            75  283,596,950 

48  153,541,615  1919   (to  June  30)     82  336,806,950 


Whereas  the  capital  of  the  mining  companies   in   Italy  increased  only  from 
»  to  104,800,000  lire  from  1912  to  1916,  and  their  number  was  increased  by 
10,  from  January,  1917,  to  June,  1919,  the  number  of  companies  increased  from  49 
t<   B2,  and  the  total  capital  increased  from  164,800,000  to  336,800,000  lire. 
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THE  BRITISH  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

(Trade  Commissioner  Henry  F.  Grady,  London,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  growth  of  the  food-canning  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  commented  on  from 
time  to  time  in  the  British  press.  This  is  an  industry  which  has  taken  on  considerable 
proportions  within  the  past  five  years,  and  at  the  close  of  a  most  stringent  test  pro- 
vided by  five  years  of  war  it  may  rightly  be  claimed  as  a  national  British  asset  of 
proved  and  steadily  increasing  value. 

A  great  stimulus  was  undoubtedly  given  to  the  canning  trade  by  the  war,  from 
which  period  may  be  dated  the  vanishing  of  that  prejudice  against  preserved  foods, 
which,  previous  to  1914,  was  still  prevalent  in  many  quarters.  While  millions  of  tons 
of  preserved  beef  were  consumed  by  the  armies  in  the  field,  there  were  no  cases  of 
ptomaine  poisoning.  What  was  known  as  the  Maconochie  ration,  consisting  of  canned 
meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  easily  convertible  into  an  appetizing  stew,  became 
extremely  popular  with  the  British  soldier,  as  well  as  Scotch  broth,  composed  of  fresh 
vegetables  cut  up  and  mixed  with  barley. 

The  British  canning  industry  may  be  said  to  date  from  about  20  years  ago.  Since 
that  period,  while  it  has  developed  in  many  directions,  the  most  remarkable  progress 
is  reported  to  have  been  made  in  the  canning  of  fish.  The  preserving  of  English  fruits 
likewise  has  grown  into  an  industry  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  originators.  Previous 
to  this  period  all  the  English  fruit  which  was  not  immediately  consumed  was  converted 
into  jam.  ISTow,  however,  very  large  quantities  are  preserved  and  are  reported  to  find 
ready  markets,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  abroad. 

\ 

FOREIGN   DEMAND   FOR   BRITISH   FRUIT — IMPROVED  METHODS. 

British  fruit  canners  claim  that  English  fruit  (principally  raspberries,  strawberries, 
and  plums)  is  greatly  appreciated  and  state  that  the  demand  is  practically  unlimited 
in  the  Eastern  and  South  African  markets,  so  that  English  fruit  canning,  especially 
for  export,  is  believed  to  be  an  enterprise  with  a  very  big  future.  A  correspondent 
writing  recently  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  mentioned  that  British  fruit  producers 
are  now  able  to  compete  with  countries  v/here  the  canning  trade  has  long  been  strongly 
entrenched.  As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  business  it  is  said  that  one  British 
firm  alone,  which  started  about  10  years  ago,  with  an  output  of  500  cases,  has  this  past 
season  already  packed  10,000  cases  of  preserved  fruit,  each  containing  two  dozen  cans. 

The  tremendous  devolopment  of  the  canning  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  attri- 
buted to  the  improved  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the  perfecting 
of  the  processes  of  sterilization  and  hermetic  sealing.  These  two  essentials  have  been 
gradually  achieved  in  practice.  The  defect  caused  by  soldering  on  the  top  has  been 
overcome  by  the  entire  abolition  of  soldering,  the  can  now  being  closed  automatically 
by  means  of  delicately  contrived  machinery  which  crimps  the  lid  over  the  edge  of  the 
tin,  while  the  hermetic  sealing  is  completed  by  a  thin  rubber  band  placed  between  the 
two. 

The  danger  from  the  absorption  of  tin  by  the  working  of  acids  in  the  food  has  been 
remedied  by  lining  the  tin  with  a  specially  hardened  lacquer  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  the  acids.  The  British  canning  industry  claims  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
these  new  methods  of  preserving,  as  many  imported  canned  foods  are  said  still  to  come 
unlined.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  gained  by  the  lacquering  process,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  fruits,  is  that  the  contents  of  the  can  retain  their  original  flavour. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


irrj  hii  Interna]  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  5,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Parley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

l\>rt  William— 
C  P  R 

Bushels. 
1,622,199 
Now  oper 

1  159,425 

'sot!:;-;; 
•tin 

861,929 
1  ISO  9QQ 

1  ,    1  (ill  ,  ~  i'<7 

590.479 
Now  oper 
625,538 

9  9fi9  °.S9 

2,320,799 

Now*  oper 
19,955 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 
355,958 
ating  unde 
47  875 
72^242 
90  262 
274! 911 

176,832 
ating  unde 
33,645 

<tO  1  ,  OOtc 

177,096 

^18  Q1A 

ating  unde 
3,189 
ating  unde 

Bushels. 

178,151 
r  a  Privaf 
11  033 
69 [866 
23  134 
43! 561 
119  544 
42»36] 
r  a  Privat 
14,014 

215  648 
*"l8]  367 
37  753 
r  a  Privat 
*15 

r  a  Privat 

Rushels. 

Rushels. 

119,408 
1  Elevator 

OOo 

3,464 

A  SAO 
4 ,  oOU 

17,581 

KQ    OA  O 

Oo, Z4Z 

21,019 
1  Elevator 
*29 

01,0/0 

23,924 

00  700 

1  Elevator 
201 

1  Elevator 

Rushels. 

2,275,716 

License. 

1   9R9  <WO 
I , ZOZ , OZO 

952,895 

1     1/lQ  07/; 

1, 14o, O/O 

1,239,351 

1   QA1  A7'\ 
1 ,  »4 

893,047 
License. 
^  673,211 

o, Vol , Uij 

2,644,896 

L QQA  OOO 

*  oot ,  00./ 
License. 

25,330 
License. 

Umpire  Klevator  Co  

(  'onsolidated  Klevator  Co  

» >tlilvie  Flour  M  ills  Co  

c  Termina 

4:0,  \jLt 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pari  fie  

•  JO,  I/O 

41,369 

l'"ort  W  illiam  Klevator  Co 

!  intern  Terminal  Klevator  Co. 

Northwestern  Klevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Tort  Arthur  Klevator  Co  

Sa>k.  Co-op.  Klevator  Co  

<   .  adian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Rav  

1  >a\  idson  and  Smith  

62,356 
e  Termina 
43 

272 
104,710 

LOO ,  'J40 

e  Termina 

Eastern — Richardson  

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators. 

Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. 
Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

e  Termina 

12,649,665 

-2,691,698 

773,417 

578,070 

334,348 

17,027,198 

1,804,674 

987, 171 

125,289 

135,310 

53,148 

3,105,593 

43,906 
148,603 
115,253 
2,574 

9,121 
100,456 
165,791 

181 

1,654 
1,302 
29 

.  54,862 

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  . 

4,257 
6,002 

254,618 
298,628 
2,574 

<  algary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. . . . 

11,553 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Mir  Hand  Elevator  Co  

310.336 

275,368 

11,734 

2,985 

10,259 

610,682 

81,191 
738,944 
58,501 

None 
None 

in  store, 
in  store. 

81,191 
738,944 
385,655 

92,272 
243,169 

99.  90Q 

zo, zuy 
19,325 

7  AO,    K1  1 
/ 4o, OLL 

110,356 
2,823,328 

.  fiA^  ^7^ 
I  040 ,  o  /  O 

273,714 

O,  OOO 

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

287,432 

39,722 

(  ollingwood 

Goderich — 
Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

74,403 
243,169 

on  1  r.n 
ZU, loU 

12,047 

5,822 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

( SampbeU  Flour  Mills  Co  

0 ,  04y 

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co 

1,647 
coo  a  no 
oy.o ,  4»o 

14,873 

2,805 
ou, 100 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Preseott 

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. . 

2,081,186 

0£iO    A  AO 

ooZ,44o 
268,727 
2, 629 

573,036 

if o    o  re 
lOO, 500 

169,106 

1  1(1  IV7R 
1  0/O 

4,987 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

3 , 926 

West  St.  John,  N.R.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.R.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,     "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

None 
n 

in  store. 

5,736,854 

1,055,170 

388,758 

5,822 

6,186,604 

Country  Elevators  

17,816,641 

5,378,011 

1,338,322 

825,100 

25,358,074 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 
Portland,  Maine  

413,216 

Not  0 

perai  ng. 

50,274 

463,490 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

413,216 

50,274 

463,490 

10,387,418 

2,637,520 

1,547,287 

448,029 

52,751,641 

i 

*Overshipped. 

rWeek  ending  Oct.  29th,  1920. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ended  November  5,  1920. 


Grades. 


Account 
Imperial 
Govern  m  en  i 


Public 
Terminals. 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard 
No.  1  Northern. 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat.. . . 
No.  5  " 
No.  6  " 
Other  


Totals. 


Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  " 
No.  3  " 
Ex.  No.  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Other  


Totals. 


Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4     "  .... 

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  


Bushels 


Totals. . 


Flax- 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
Rejected 
Other.... 


Northwestern  Canada 
C.W  


Totals. 


Rye- 
No.  1  C.W. 
No.  2   •«  . 
No.  3    "  . 

No  Grade. 
Rejected.. 
Other  


Totals  

Total  quantity  in  store 


Bushels. 


27,373 
,710,087 
,970,710 
,936,731 
488,797 
60,739 
11,948 
623,280 


12, 649. 665 


527,882 
876,926 
70,763 
239,919 
591,219 
384,989 


2.691, 


1,927 
153,767 
243,375 
166,449 
106,458 
101,441 


773,417 


398,659 
109,504 
39,355 


30,552 


578,070 


1 12,793 
144,923 


3,  L69 
1,796 
38,667 


:;:!!. :us 


17,027, ins 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


6,968 
134,655 
67,113 
22,914 
5,160 
1,187 


72,339 


310,336 


103,846 
76,897 

8,216 
25,090 

4,374 
56,945 


275,368 


1,543 
5,480 
390 


4,321 


11,734 


1,330 
1,056 
124 
475 


2.9x;> 


5,920 
1.211 


10,259 


610,682 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 


2,213,174 
1,361,104 
654,057 
67,816 


440,703 


4,736,854 


363,675 
373,123 
3,821 
26,643 
51,188 
236,720 


1,055,170 


246,312 
47,022 
18,448 
59,932 
17,044 


388,758 


5.S22 


5,822 


(i,  ISO, 001 


RAW  PRODUCE  OF  INDIA  OFFERED  TO  CANADA. 

An  Indian  merchant,  an  auvnt  in  Madras,  India,  desires  to  export  all  kinds  of 
Indian  raw  produce  tanned  skins  and  hides  and  dry  skins,  and  would  like  to  gel 
into  communication  with  Canadian  importing  houses.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  British  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  &B7-260  Confedera- 
tion Life  Building,  Toronto. 


•  46.' 


No.  S76 — November  15,  1920 


Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors. Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators. U.S.  Atlantie  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
November  5.  1920.  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

.YinvmbtT  ,5,  1920— 

Bushels. 

12,  (549,665 
1,804,675 
310,336 
17,816,641 
413,216 
4,736,854 

Bushels. 

4,377,533 
1,300,918 
300,346 
7,541,433 
50,274 
1,449,750 

Bushels. 

17,027,198 
3,105,593 
610,682 
25,358,074 
463,490 
6,186,604 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

37,731,387 

15,020,254 

52,751,641 

S     mber  ?.  1919— 

Interior       "  "   

FuMie  Klevators  in  the  East  

Total  

3,285,851 
1,802,586 
12,758,447 

4,426,233 
644,693 
1,906,064 

7,712,084 
2,447,279 
14,664,511 

17,846,884 

6,976,990 

24,823,874 

Notember  s,  1918— 

Interior       "  u   

Total  

13,532,974 
2,533,457 
5,393,098 

4,269,501 
649,384 
1,069,200 

17,802,475 
3,182,841 
6,462,298 

21,459,529 

5,988,085 

27,447,614 

November  9, 1917— 

Interior        "  M   

7,188,113 
327,505 
12,200,150 

5,902,771 
337,779 
974,623 

13,090,884 
665,284 
13,174,773 

19,715,768 

7,215,173 

26,930,941 

.  >  Ot'  17(0' T  l'J,  in  10 — 

Interior       "  "  

Total  

12,286,478 
447,664 
6,098,926 

6,988,996 
113,592 
9,505,746 

19,275,474 
561,256 
15,604,672 

18,833,068 

16,608,334 

35,441,402 

Nmember  /.?,  1915— 
Interior       "  "   

Total  

18,231,048 
220,831 
5,498,090 

4,995,255 
58,183 
1,841,767 

23,226,303 
279,014 
7,339,857 

23,949,969 

6,895,205 

30,845,174 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  CLARKE'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy,  who  has  also 
carried  on  special  trade  investigations  for  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  Spain,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  is  now  visiting  Canada.  Mr.  Clarke  expects  to  go  to 
Western  Canada  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
exporters  desiring  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevaton 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  November  5,  1920. 


Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Bush. 

5,386,166 
4,401,609 
126,272 

Bush. 

793,621 
404,963 
165,092 

Bush. 

260,714 
271,658 
29,176 

Bush. 

122,480 
11,640 
11,084 

Bush. 

113,648 
75,260 
2,000 

Bush. 

Bush. 

6,676,629 
5,165,130 
333,624 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

2,927,795 
2,543,829 
209,218 

712,353 
83,232 
309,022 

108,269 
19,280 
49,809 

41,737 
15,992 

20,148 

3,810,302 
2,662,333 
568,049 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail... . 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail. . . . 

99,729 
66,525 

74,954 
34,064 

5,489 

180,172 
100,589 

Shipments  Rail  

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

6,352,264 
6,047,958 

1,718,068 
1,846,390 

257,465 
157,827 

208,042 
141,050 

8,535,835 
8,193,229 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. 

1,450,052 
1,060,275 

659,076 
520,706 

102,448 
108,657 

28,215 
22,392 

2,239,791 
1,712,030 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Low  er  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

643,470 
24,796 
577,233 
136,124 

643,470 
35,712 
577,233 
185,643 

Rail... . 

10,095 

821 

Rail.... 

18,233 

31,286 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

145,377 
404,541 
982,477 
28,172 

163,500 
482,628 
301,175 
58,371 

49,431 
149,712 
246,227 
6,151 

358,308 
1,036,881 
1,529,879 
92,694 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel . . 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Shipments  Vessel. . 

■ 

Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


2,238,899 
429,337 
1,559,710 
1,224,571 

822,576 
492,723 
301,175 
597,310 

151,879 

28,215 

3,241,569 
1,072,593 
2,107,112 
1,990,367 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

246,227 
1  16,094 

Rail.... 

22  39? 

U.S.  Atiantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

437,284 
425,682 

16,447 

453,731 
425,682 

.10  A 


l  it  I  /'/'    I  \  I)  CO  1/  UKRCK 


No.  876 — November  15,  1920 


Quantities  of  United  States  Gram  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  ill  the  East  tor  the  week  ending"  November  5,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

( >ats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

1 1  .iilumr  1  .levator 

Hush. 

Hush. 

1  ■  1  1  ,  Of  O 

Hush. 

Bush. 

Hush. 

Oil, IOZ 

179,299 

Bush. 

/ ZD, DOU 

179,299 
81,446 
60,682 

186,607 
2,697 
30,148 

Miilluml   Aberdeen  Kiev 

M idla&d  Elevator  1  Jo  

Pt.  MeNieoll.  r.r.u 

81,446 
60, 682 
115,310 
2,697 
*  30,148 

Goderieh  Elevator  and 
Transit  

Mom  real  Harbour  ( 'ominis- 
l  )oebeo  Harbour  Commis- 

32,392 

32,897 

r,  336 

4,672 

^'uebee   Harbour  Commis- 

Totala  

404,878 

187,775 

1,336 

4,672 

1,041,334 

1,639,995 

Same  period  last  year  

110,500 

2,536 

292,454 

3,410 

408,900 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water 

Rail 

Water 

Rail 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

13,987 
143,747 
83,102 

<"om  

139,249 

Rve  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


32,897 



Corn   

9,734 

1,424 
*  4,000 

Torn*  

"Argentina  Grain. 


CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  AND  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Seychelles. 

Th  Governor's  Office,  Seychelles,  furnishes  the  following  information  with  respect 
to  the  invoicing-  of  goods  exported  to  these  islands: — 

1.  The  customs  authorities  do  not  call  for  invoices  filled  out  in  any  special  way 
;•  Canadian  exporters. 

'1.  The  information,  necessary  to  be  given,  comprises  full  particulars  as  to  value, 
One  copy  of  the  invoice  must  be  produced  for  inspection. 

3.  Xo  certificate,  shewing  origin  of  goods,  is  necessary,  providing  the  country 
£  origin  is  given  on  the  invoice. 

4.  There  are  no  special  regulations  affecting  bills  of  lading  or  marking  of  packages. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Por< 
Arthur  during  the  two  months  ended  October  31,  1920,  and  1918. 


September,  1920. . 
October,  1920  

Total,  2  months 
ended  October, 
1920  


Total,  2  months 
ended  October, 
1919  


Receipts. 


Wheat. 


Bush. 

12,642,164 
31,970,197 


44,612,361 


35,362,392  6,783,889 


Oats. 


Bush . 

816,335 
4,959,959 


5,776,294 


Barlev. 


Bush. 

1,041,570 
1,250,808 


2,292,378 


2,473,780 


Flax. 


Bush. 

111.147 

456,958 


L05 


260,318 


Kv 


Bush. 

315,071 
492,487 


807,558 


396,155 


Corn, 


Bush 


)9,914 
5,996  39 


105,910 


I  Mixed 
Total.  Grain. 


Bush. 

15,026,201 
136,405 


54,162,606 


Lbs. 

1,721,828 
4,365,984 


6,087,812 


45,276,534!  8,880,623 


Speltz. 


Lbs. 


10,970 


10,970 


Shipments. 


Wheat, 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1920. .  ./Lake 
\Rail. 

October,  1920  (Lake 

Bush. 

7,761,328 
173,447 
24,934,336 
183,607 

Bush . 

17,857 
187,206 
1,555,932 
756,450 

Bush . 

306,820 
209,330 
951,281 
15,523 

Bush. 

145,071 
29,160 

145,979 
33,525 

Bush. 

113,233 
4,293 

361,757 
1,195 

Bush . 
37,553 

Bush . 

8,344,309 
640,989 
27,949,285 
990,300 

Lbs. 

509,490 
84,030 

\Rail 

Total,  2  months  ended 
October,  1920.  .  ./Lake 
\Rail. 

Total,  2  months  ended 
October,  1919.  .  ./Lake 
\Rail. 

32,695,664 
357,054 

1,573,789 
943,656 

1,258,101 
224,853 

291,050 
62,685 

474,990 
5,488 

37,553 

36,293,594 
1,631,289 

593,520 

31,775,061 
532,316 

3,357,539 
1,686,969 

1,591,011 
257,122 

54, 140 
72,865 

175,644 
10,748 

36,953,395 
2,560,020 

875,688 
2,817,245 

MARKET  FOR  BICYCLES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

As  in  most  other  countries,  the  increasing  popularity  of  motorcycles  and  auto- 
mobiles in  South  Africa  has  adversely  affected  the  demand  for  bicycles.  There  is, 
however,  still  a  fair  market  for  the  last-named  machines  in  the  Union,  states  an 
American  consular  report.  Nearly  all  the  bicycles  sold  in  the  Cape  Town  consular 
district  are  of  English  manufacture  and  design,  and  arc  imported  directly  from  Eng- 
land by  large  wholesalers,  and  then  distributed  to  merchants  in  the  retail  trade.  They 
are  usually  purchased  from  the  manufacturer  by  the  wholesale  house  without  the  aid 
of  an  intermediary,  and  are  packed  and  crated  for  oversea  shipment  at  the  factory  in 
as  compact  a  way  as  possible,  about  forty  bicycles  to  one  cubic  ton.  This  necessitates 
their  being  Bhipped  ''knocked  down,"  to  be  assembled  and  rebuilt  after  arrival  in  the 
country.  While  the  large  wholesale  houses  generally  purchase  direct  from  the  manu 
facturer,  the  smaller  dealer,  who  wishes  to  import  for  his  own  particular  use.  is  ofti  n 
unable  to  make  immediate  payment  for  his  purchases,  and  so  utilizes  the  services  of 
foreign  export  and  commission,  houses  having  branches  in  the  Union.  Climatic  con- 
ditions in  South  Africa  seem  to  necessitate  the  Use  of  metal  rims  for  bicycle  wheels, 
as  wooden  rims  have  been  found  to  warp.  The  demand  tor  tires  anpears  to  be  lor  a 
lj-inch  double-tube  tire.  The  South  African  law  does  not  provide  for  brakes,  bu; 
requires  a  white  front  light,  red  rear  light,  and  a  bell.  Fronl  and  rear  rim  brakes, 
or  a  front  rim  brake  with  a  rear  coaster  brake  ;ire  those  in  chief  demand. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Gram  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

Om>  Sard  w  bite  Fife. . . 

<  )m  M  ui<  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern. . . . 
Throe  Man.  Northern.  . 

Nu inner  Four  

Nu  in  her  Five  

Numher  Six  

Feed  

Smutty   

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned   

No  1  Established  Grade. 

No.  1  

No.  2  

No.  3  

No.  1  Goose  

No.  2  Goose  

No.  4  Special  

No.  5  Special  

No.  fi  Special  

No.  1  Durum  

No.  2  Durum  

No.  3  Durum  


Total  Spring  Wheat  /Car* 

\Bush 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  A.R.W  

Two  A.R.W  

Three  A.R.W  

Four  R.W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  White  Winter  

Three  White  Winter  

Four  White  Winter  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  Mixed  Winter  

Three  Mixed  Winter  

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Smutty  White  Winter  


Total  Winter  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush 

Total  Wheat  /Cars  . 

\Bush, 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western   

Number  Two  Canadian  Western  

Number  Three  Canadian  Western  

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Number  Two  Feed  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Speltz  


Month  of 

October 
1920. 


No. 


49 


13,131 
7, Gil 
7,059 
'  1,531 
265 
81 
17 
46 
661 
597 
8 
3 
13 


1  wo 

Months 
ended 
Oct.  1920. 


No. 


99 


20,467 
1 1 , 930 
9,875 
2,114 
362 
93 
19 
61 
742 
1,438 
8 
3 
20 


31,110 
58,109,750 


14 

171,50 


31,124 
126,900 


1 

943 
,042 
126 
258 
524 
74 
565 


47,356 
*8, 011, 100 


33 

40,425 


47,389 
58,051,525 


Total  Oata  /Cars 

\Rush 


1 

1,177 
1,367 
152 
325 
657 
118 
615 
4 
143 


3,631 
7,080,450 


4,579 
8,929,050 


Two 
Months 
ended 
Oct.  1919. 


No. 


124 


14,303 
8,672 
6,288 
738 
230 
46 
49 
62 
3,353 
1,904 


,276 
387 
100 
10 
19 
4 


37,597 
46,996,250 


35 

43,750 


37,632 
47,040,000 


4 

1,198 
1,514 
235 
467 
934 
193 
1,233 


172 


5,950 
12,495,000 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods—  Continued. 


Month  of 
October 
1920. 

Two 
Months 
ended 
Oct,  1920. 

Two 
Months 

Oct.  1919. 

Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

No. 

No. 

Nr» 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W  

Number  Three  C.W  

19 

467 
279 
106 
202 

26 
961 
499 
209 
260 
2 

5 
u\ji 
692 
222 
456 

Number  Four  C.W  

teed  

Total  Barley   i 

Flaxseed — 

Nnmhor  2  C.W      

("Cars  . 
[Bush. 

118 

192 

1  192 
1,609] 200 

2,149 
2,901,150 

2,679 
3,616,650 

423 
143 
52 
4 
2 

546 
158 
57 
9 
2 

415 
15 
5 

3 
5 

Number  3  C.W  

Rejected  

Total  Flaxseed  < 

Rye— 

Nnmhor  1  C.  W    

fCars  . 
[Bush. 

624 
624,000 

772 
772,000 

443 
443,000 

174 
200 
50 
19 

ooU 

362 
86 
24 

480 
174 

80 

Number  2  C.  W  

Feed  

/"•<  i  -  ,i 

Rye  1 

fCars  . 
[Bush. 

fCars  . 
[Bush. 

[Cars  . 
[Bush. 

fCars  . 
[Bush. 

Cars  . 
[Bush. 
'Cars  . 
^Bush. 
Cars  . 
iBush. 
fCars  . 
Bush. 
'Cars  . 
>Bush. 
^Cars  . 
Bush 

443 
509,450 

852 
979,800 

741 

1 

1,000 

66 

66,000 

89 

89,000 

119 
119,000 

Screenings  j 

Buckwheat  ^ 

1 

1,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat  

Oats  i 

Barley  i 

Flaxseed  1 

Rye  i 

Screenings  i 

Corn  1 

31,124 
38,126,900 
3,631 
7,080,450 
1,192 
1,609,200 
624 
624,000 
443 
509,450 
66 
66,000 

47,389 
58,051,525 
4,579 
8,929,050 
2 ,  149 
2.901.150 
772 
772.000 
852 
979,800 
89 

89,000 

37,632 
47,040,000 
5,950 
12,495,000 
2,679 
3,616,650 
44S 
443,000 
741 

119 
119,000 
1 

1,000 
J 

1,000 

Bush 

Total  grain  j 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points  

CfinaH  i.'in  Nnr thorn  Ruilwav  

Bush 

Cars  . 
Bush. 

37,080 
48,016,1)00 

55,830 
71,722,525 

47,566 
64,530,750 

23,607 
10,362 
16 

3,095 

35,202 
15,864 
117 
4,647 

24,594 
15,745 
340 

6,887 

Total  

37,080 

55,830 

47,560 

11893— 5i 


I  468 


TR  i  DE   l  \  D  00  1/  MERGE 


No.  sTt;  -Novum rer  15,  1920 


Numbei  of  Can  of  Grain  ami  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg'  and  Other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


+ Increase 
Decrease. 

%  Increase. 

1   inadian  Pacific  Kv.,  Winnipeg  and  other  points  

+  10,608 
+  119 

-  223 

—  2,240 

Canadian  Morthern  Railway  

(.'■ivjH  Northern  Kv.,  Ouluth   

1  '.rand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  Increase  

8,264 

17-37 

Recapitulation    Comparative  Figures  for  the  two  months  ending  October  31,  1920. 


1901-2 
l!»0  2  3 
1903-4 


I'M  In  '.I 

1309-10 
1910-11 
191M2 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 
I'M!'  2n 
1920-21 


Total 
Number 
o1'  Cars. 


12,806 
13,965 
11,782 
11,091 
20,119 
20,829 
13,022 
27,830 
40,584 
35,359 
37,207 
39,732 
73,565 
31,325 
87,686 
47,924 
52,357 
39,409 
47,566 
55,830 


FAVOURABLE  CONDITIONS  ON  WEST  COAST  OF  MEXICO. 

Recenl  reports  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  says  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  indicate  a  greater  improvement  in  agricultural  and  commercial  conditions  in 
thai  part  of  the  Republic.    It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  crop  available  for  export 
from  the  state  of  Sinaloa  alone  will  exceed  2,000  tons  refined,  and  that  in  the  irri- 
;tions  of  Soiiora  and  Sinaloa  an  increased  acreage  in  garden  products,  such 
■  es,  lettuce,  beans,  cabbage,  and  artichokes  is  being  planted  for  the  American 
winter  market.    Improved  railroad  facilities  are  anticipated  and  officials  estimate  that 
".'  00  cars  of  agricultural  products  will  be  exported  to  the  United  States.  Already 
the  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  are  running  regularly.    Banking  facilities, 
too,  have  also  been  greatly  improved  on  the  west  coast.   At  the  present  time  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  important  Xew  York  banking  house  is  there  soliciting  accounts,  and 
the  representative  of  another  bank  is  expected  to  arrive  in  the  near  future. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

James  Carruthers  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporators:  Francis  George  Bush,  book-keeper; 
and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $1000,000,  divided  into  10.000  shares  of  $100 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Talbot  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporators:  Ernest  Erwin  Donovan,  Jeremiah 
Aloysius  Sullivan  and  Ernest  Nelson  Bright  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont..  manufacturers;  and 
others.  Capital  $175,000,  divided  into  1,750  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  busi- 
ness, St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Kilgour  Bros.,  Limited.  Incorporator-:  William  Alfred  James  Case,  solicitor; 
and  others — all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $2,500,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Forged  Steel  Specialties  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Arnold  Wainwright, 
Felix  Winfield  Hackett,  and  John  de  Gaspe  Audette,  advocates,  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal. 

Forged  Steel  Products  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Arnold  Wainwright. 
Felix  Winfield  Hackett  and  John  de  Gaspe  Audette,  advocates,  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.  Capital  $500,000  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal. 

Non-Explosive  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Leith 
Ross,  Arthur  Welles-ley  Holmstead  and  Arthur  Beresford,  barristers-at-law,  and 
others— all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $150,000.     Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Belanger,  Freres  &  Cie.,  Limitee.  Incorporators:  Napoleon  Belanger,  agent; 
Joseph  Henri  Belanger,  insurance  agent;  and  others — all  of  Hull.  Capital  $100,000. 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  ouch.    Chief  place  of  business,  Hull. 

The  Montreal  Preserving  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Francois-Xavier 
Ch'a  telle,  manufacturer;  Victor  Adrien  Tasse,  commercial  traveller;  and  others — all 
of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000.  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Montreal. 

Brantford  Computing  Scales,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, K.C. ;  Albert  Hawley  Boddy,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Brantford. 
Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Brantford. 

Manitoba. 

Howard  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $.']()(  1.000,  divided  into  3,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Brandon. 

Lake  Athapapuskow  Minerals,  Limited.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  1,000,000 
shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  The  Pas,  Manitoba. 

Superior  Elevator  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  L,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

Kogers  Hide  &  Fur  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John  Sherald  Rogers, 
merchant;  Edwin  Loftus,  barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Winnipeg.  Capita] 
$200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 

The  Standard  Machine  Company,  Limited.  [boot  porators :  John  C.  McAndrews, 
sales  manager;  Robert  Watson,  merchant;  and  others-  all  of  Winnipeg.  Capital 
$200,000,  divided  int..  2.0(H)  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Winnipeg. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  10. 

I  Exchange  Departmenl  of  the  Hank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 

i  menl  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
week  i  tiding  November  10.    Those  for  the  week  ending  November  3  are  also 
iriwn  t".»r  tln>  ^ako  .>t'  comparison. 

Week  ending-    Week  ending 


November  3, 

November 

Parity 

1 9^2'0'. 

1.00  $4.86 

3 . 78 

3  .82 

1'*  I"  I  T1  00 

17V 

.  0'6'8 

.  065 

Italy  

.     .  .  Lira 

1.  .193 

.  040 

.i03'9 

Holland  

.  .Florin 

1.  .402 

.334 

.  33'5 

Belgium  

.  .    .  .  Pr. 

1.  .193 

.073 

.  069 

1.  .193 

.152 

.141 

Portugal   . . 

.  .  ..Esc. 

1.  1.08 

.  1(5  6 

.  147 

Switzerland 

.  .     .  .  Fr. 

1.  .193 

.172 

.173 

..  ..Mk. 

1.  .238 

.  014 

.013 

..  ..Dr. 

1.  .193 

.101 

.  l'O'O 

..  ..Kr. 

1.  .2i68 

.148 

.  148 

..  ..Kr. 

1.  .268 

.213 

.  212 

1.  .268 

.149 

.  149 

. .     .  .  Yen 

1.  .498 

.561 

.  5  60 

India  

.     ..  R. 

1.  .342 

.3115 

.  315 

United  States 

..    ..  $ 

1.  1.00 

1.106/k; 

1  .121^ 

1.  .965 

.877 

.'8,38. 

Brazil  

.  .  ..Mil. 

1.  .546 

.19'3 

.1)82 

1.  .193 

.  Oi'8 

.'016 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
-    inquiries  for  Canadian  products.     The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
pies,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
if  op  tiu:  Dkpartment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
■y   Tin.    Canadian   Manufacturers'  Association,   Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
ts  .  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
over,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  M  hue,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B  1  .  Sydney  TCape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tin-: 
Si  eatforo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Cartage  Trolleys. 

2312.  Demand  for  cartage  trolleys  in  South  Africa. — Trade  Commissioner  W.  J. 
Eean,  Cape  Town,  writes  as  follows  ^inder  date  October  8,  on  demand  for  cartage 
Trolleys  in  South  Africa: — 

A  South  African  firm  operating  in  a  big  way  the  cartage  trade  of  several  centres 
are  prepared  to  purchase  from  Canada  a  "trolley"  for  city  freight  deliveries. 

The  attached  illustrations  show  at  a  glance  the  class  of  wagon  required  and 
varies  from  the  picture  only  in  the  wheels,  as  shown  in  the  specification.  Instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  wood  bush  the  "Severn"  wheel  with  the  metal  bush  is  wanted. 

The  fir-T  demand  is  for  a  quotation  on  fifty  trolleys,  ten  to  be  supplied  for  trial 
and  if  found  satisfactory  the  order  to  be  placed  at  once  for  the  balance.  The  pros- 
pective pur^lui-^-r-  ask  for  quotations  as  follows: — 
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F.O.B.  Canadian  port  price,  and  the  approximate  cost  c.i.f.  Cape  ports.  The 
Elder  Dempster  Co.,  Bank  of  Trade  Buildings,  Montreal,  would  supply  the  informa- 
tion to  cover  the  latter  requirements. 


Where  certain  South  African  woods  are  called  for  in  the  specification,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  well  seasoned  hickory  in  place. 

An  offer  for  supply  of  standard  wagons  built  along  the  lines  of  the  wagon  shewn 
in  the  illustration  and  following  specification  is  sure  to  bring  an  assured  export. 


Specification. 

Length  of  trolley,  inside  measurements,  12  feet. 
Width  of  trolley,  inside  measurements,  6  feet. 
Runners,  3  J  in.  x  2A  in.  (Stinkwood). 

Spring  bars,  6  ft.  10  in.  x  3|  x  2£  in.  Stinkwood  and  not  to  be  cut  down  between  bolts. 
Buck  runners,  2%  x  2i  in.,  reduced  to  1£  in.  on  top  with  4  rings  and  staples  each  side  of 

trolley.    Iron  plates  on  top. 
Axles,  4  ft.  1  in.  between  bushes  by  2£  in.  in  Wagon  Pattern  Bradley. 
Springs,  hind,  3  ft.  6'  in.  x  21  in.  with  13  blades  two  top  blades,  7s.  Id. 
Springs,  front,  3  ft.  1  in.  x  2>*  in.  with  13  blades  two  top  blades,  7s.  Id.,  remainder  g. 
Wheels,  hind,  3  ft.  2  in. 
Wheels,  front,  2  ft.  10  in. 
Spokes,  14  each  wheel,  2i  in.  Assegai. 
Felloes,  3 $  in.  x  23  in.  White  Pear. 
Tires,  2:1  in.  x  1  in. 
Axle  beds,  4  x  )3£  in.  (Stinkwood). 

Pole,  9  ft.  9  in.,  Horseway  4  x  3J  at  back,  reduced  to  '2iJ  in  square  plain  bugle  with  2i  rings. 
Plated  below  shaft  with  1}  x  J  iron  4  ft.  long  from  back  of  shaft  for  strengthening 
purposes. 

Circle  plates,  2  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter  with  boss  male  and  female  for  King  Bolt. 

Height  of  hind  spring,  5  in. 

Height  of  front  spring,  4:';  in. 

I<Yont  piece,  2\  in.  x  4|.J  in,  top  i3  in.  x  2  in. 

Swingles  with  hook  and  S  hook  between  swingle  and  hook  (Stinkwood). 
Seat,  2  ft.  with  side  and  back  rest.    Seat  iron  square,  1J  in.  x  1}. 
Bolts,  \  x  H  in. 
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Paint  blue  with  S  la  letters  "  Holllna  &  Co.,  S.A.R.  Oartage  contractors,"  both  sides  of 
trolley. 

Bushes.  10 J  in. — if  not  procurable  11  in.  will  do. 

n  to  Im   BtTon.y  ivi'iicr  plated  making  buck  rails  and  tail  board  a  fixture. 
\  i  tOH       bars  t«>  run  full  width  of  troll.  \  and  not  to  ln>  cut  down  between  bolts.  Stinkwood. 
Front  carriage  spring  bars  and   I  cross  bars  .">  x  2 A  in.  (.Stinkwood). 
Sorools.  1J  in. 

essar;   to  havi   a  Bhorl  cross  bar  running  over  two  hind  spring-  bars  but  not 
width  of  trolley 

Back  piece  belOW  tall  board  to  have  iron  plate  back  and  front  3  ft.  x  21  x  \  in.  with  strong- 
hook  for  haulini;  purposes. 

Food  Products. 

!  •.  Butter.  An  importing  firm  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  are  open  to 
r  ceive  samples  fend  prices  of  first  quality  creamery  butter. 

!  I.  Foodstuffs.  A  firm  in  Porl  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  advise  they  will  be 
gli  d  *    receive  offers  of  sale  from  Canadian  exporters  in  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds. 

2315.  Wheat.  A  Rhodesian  milling  firm  arc  open  to  purchase  Canadian  wheat, 
c.i.f,  Beira,  Portuguese  East  Africa;  delivery  prices  required. 

2316.  Foodstuffs.  An  importing  firm  in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exprn-nr-  of  preserved  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds;  also  proprietary  lines. 

2317.  Produce.  A  Johannesburg  produce  broker,  with  branch  offices  throughout 
the  Union,  i-  interested  in  any  line  Erom  Canada  which  can  be  "worked  with  a  produce 
range. 

2318.  Flour  agency. — A  commission  merchant  and  manufacturers'  representative 
it;  K&ingston,  Jamaica,  who  is  at  present  representing  some  large  Canadian  and 
American  firms,  is  desirous  of  securing  a  Canadian  Hour  agency  in  that  colony. 
Good  refer*  aces  can  be  given. 

2319.  Canned  salmon. — A  commission  merchant  and  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive in  Barbados  would  like  to  gei  in  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  canned  salmon, 
either  at  Halifax,  Sr.  John  or  Montreal. 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Hardware. 

2320.  Iron  ore. — An  old-established  firm  in  Middlesbrough,  England,  desire  to 
import  considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore  to  the  River  Tees. 

2 ! .  Woodworking  and  metal-working  machinery  and  small  tools. — A  Dutch 
firm  are  interested  in  woodworking  and  metal-working  machinery  and  small  tools. 

2322.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. — A  Johannesburg  firm  make 
agency  and  purchasing  arrangement  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  above  lines. 

2323.  Metal  sheets. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  manufacturers  ask  for  quotations 
on  regular  supply  of  metal  sheets  in  plain  and  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  Mack 
nv,n.  zinc,  brass  and  copper. 

24.  Machinery  and  supplies. — A  Portuguese  East  Africa  firm  with  headquarters 
•  1-  »ur<  nc    Marque-,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  ask  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
engineering  firms  prepared  for  export  in  machinery  and  supplies  relative  to  tramways, 
electric  lighting  and  waterworks  enterprises. 

2325.  Building  materials,  bar  iron,  wire,  plain  and  barbed,,  etc. — A  Cape 
Province  firm  specializing  in  builders'  supplies  request  catalogues,  price  lists  and 
correspondence  from  manufacturers  prepared  to  export. 

26.  Foundry  requisites. — A  Johannesburg  firm  make  inquiry  for  correspond-, 
ence  and  other  data  from  manufacturers  of  foundry  requisites. 

2327.  Iron  and  steel  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Province,  firm  of  importers 
request  offers,  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  manufacturers  exporting  bar  iron, 
galvanized  iron,  fencing  wire,  wire  nails,  general  hardware  and  steel  goods  of  all' 
kinds. 
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2323.  Building  material. — A  Xatal  firm  specializing-  in  building  materials  and 
builders'  hardware  request  correspondence,  price  lists  and  catalogues,  when  possible, 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

2380.  Engineers'  tools. — A  Durban  importer  of  the  above  line  asks  for  catalogues 
and  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturer-. 

2330.  Hardware,  lampware. — A  Durban  firm  of  importers  ask  for  catalogues, 
price  lists  etc.,  on  any  line  of  household  hardware  and  lampware. 

2331.  Wire. — A  Durban  manufacturer  with  branch  factory  in  Johannesburg  is 
open  to  buy  Canadian  wire  all  grades  including-  copper,  brass,  nickel,  stool,  plain, 
galvanized  and  tinned  wire. 

2332.  Piping". — A  Xatal  manufacturer  makes  inquiry  about  supply  of  piping 
1-inch  to  li-inch. 

2333.  Household  appliances. — An  importing  firm  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa, 
specializing  in  labour-saving  appliances  request  correspondence,  catalogues  and  prices 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

2334.  TooLs. — -A  Johannesburg  firm  request  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  tools 
of  all  kinds  suitable  for  hardware  department.  Catalogues  for  spades  and  shovels  are 
also  requested. 

2335.  Hardware  and  enamelware. — A  Xatal  firm  of  wholesale  jobbers  will  be 
glad  to  receive  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  regular  export 
on  all  lines  of  hardware  and  enamelware. 

2«33i6.  Hardware. — A  Xatal  importer  of  household  hardware  asks  for  Canadian 
catalogues  and  price  lists. 

2337.  Builders'  hardware.-  A  Durban  importing  firm  requesl  catalogues  and 
quotations  on  builders'  hardware  of  all  kinds. 

233S.  Hardware  tools. — A  firm  of  hardware  dealers  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
wish  to  stock  a  full  line  of  hand-tools,  such  as  axes,  hammers,  etc.,  and  would  be  glad 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  same. 

2339.  Hardware. — A  Cape  Province  firm  with  thirteen  branch  stores  ask  for 
Canadian  catalogues,  price  lists  and  other  information  on  hardware  and  iron  and 
steel  goods  of  all  kinds. 

2340.  Enamelled  ware. — A  Pretoria  firm  ask  for  catalogue-  and  price  lists  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  hand  and  hollow-ware. 

2341.  Enamelware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  request  catalogues  and 
price  lists  for  enamelware  of  all  kinds. 

2342.  Enamelware. — A  large  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  British  Guiana 
would  like  to  stock  Canadian  enamelware. 

234-').  Brushware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  request  catalogues  and 
price  lists  for  brushware  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

2:)44.  Household  hardware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  request  catalogues 
and  price  lists  on  household  hardware  of  all  kinds. 

Timber  and  Timber  Products. 

2345.  Mechanical  wood  pulp.-  A  reliable  Yokohama  firm  has  made  inquiries  for 
mechanical  wood  pulp,  300  to  500  tons  per  month.  Samples  and  prices  wanted 
immediately. 

2346.  Building' materials.  A  property  converting  specialisl  in  Edinburgh  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  building  materials  who  wish  to 
export  i"  Europe. 

2347.  Furniture.  A  firm  of  importers  in  Salisbury  Rhodesia,  reque3l  catalogues 
and  price  Lists  with  full  information  as  to  packing  methods  and  -pace  on  furniture  for 
both  household  and  office  use.     Packed  k.d.S. 

234&  Lumber  and  doors.  A  Cape  Province  linn  of  importers  requesl  offers  on 
lumber  and  catalogues  with  price  lists  on  doors  and  mouldings. 
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Furniture,  office.  A  KiniberUy  firm  making  ;t  specialty  of  office  furniture 
ask  for  catalogues,  prioe  li>is  and  shipping  information  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
<>t"  all  kinds  of  otluv  furniture. 

•J "..*•<►.  Furniture.    An  importer  in  Dundee,  Natal,  South  Africa,  asks  for  cata- 
and  price  lists  for  all  kinds  of  furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries. 

2362.  Barytes,  ground.    Twelve  firms  in  Great  Britain  are  prepared  to 
of  Canadian  ground  barytes.    See  article  on  Demand  for  Barytes  in 
the  Tinted  Kingdom  on  page  1403  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Canned  goods;  agricultural  implements. — A  firm  in  London,  England, 
:••:>  ing  and  shipping  <'<>n>id<Table  quantities  of  goods  there  and  in  New  York 
r  Wesl  Africa  and  East  Africa,  where  they  have  their  own  organization,  wish  to 
out  thai  tlu  rc  is  an  excellenl  market  in  the  Kenya  colony  for  Canadian  goods 
such  as  tinned  provisions,  fish,  fruit,  etc.,  agricultural  implements  and  other  lines. 

I.  Stationery,  calendars,  etc. — A  Cape  Province  firm  of  importers  will  be 

■  ar  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  line  suitable  for  this  trade. 
15.  Stationery,  wrapping-  paper,  twines. — A  Durban  firm  jobbing  the  above 
lines  request  samples  and  prices  from  Canada. 

66.  Publications.  A  Johannesburg  firm  who  specialize  in  the  sale  of  high  class 
publications  for  the  subscription  trade  request  correspondence  from  Canadian  pub- 
lishers. 

67,  Novelties  and  fancy  goods.  —  A  Kimberley,  Cape  Province,  firm  of  importers 
talogues,  prices,  etc.,  from  manufacturers  of  novelties  and  fancy  goods. 
Toys  and  fancy  goods. — A  Durban  firm  of  importers  ask  for  catalogues, 

price  lists,  etc.,  on  any  line  of  toys  and  fancy  goods. 

99.  Toys  and  fancy  goods. — A  Durban  firm  request  catalogues,  price  lists,  etc., 
:  ( 'anadian-made  toys  and  fancy  goods. 

2370.  Ship  chandlers'  stores. — A  Durban  firm  of  ship  chandlers  request  offers, 
gues,  price  lists,  etc.,  from  Canadian  exporters  manufacturing  any  article  for 
this  class  of  trade. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool. —  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20;  Empress  of 
'  ■  .  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27. 

From  Montreal. 

To  LIVERPOOL. — Miunedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20;  Metaganva, 
C.P.O.8.  Line,  about  November  24. 

To  London*. —  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19;  Canadian  Trapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20,  Holbrooh, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27  (via  Antwerp) ;  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
V o -.  2S;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  about  November  30. 

T  Glasgow. — Cahotia,  Cunard  Line,  about  November  17;  Canadian  Volunteer, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20;  Cassandra, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  about  November  20;  Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
November  26:  Dunbridge,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  2*8. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Southampton. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  24. 
To  Avonmouth. — Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  20. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  22. 
To  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 
To  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  24;  Holbrook,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  27. 

To  Rotterdam. — Dunaff  Head,  Plead  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  about  November  20. 

To  Bordeaux. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  November  25;  Georgie  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  November  29. 

To  Havre. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  19. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  16 ;  Canadian  Warrior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  20;  Corunna,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  about  Novem- 
ber 22 ;  Nevada,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  about  November  24. 

To  Bilbao. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  November  25;  Georgie  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  November  29. 

To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  about  November  25. 

To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dun- 
edin). — Trevalgan,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  November  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosarto. — Hydaspes,  Houston  Line,  about 
November  15. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  18. 

To  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Adventurer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  10. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
November  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  Furness,  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  23  (via  New- 
foundland) ;  Barym-ore,  Furness  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  27 ;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  5;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
about  December  12;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  December  8. 

To  London. — Ariano,  Furness  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  25;  Canadian 
Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  1. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Canadian  Sailor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
Ltd.,  about  November  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  18. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — C<inn<H>tn  Spinner, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  20. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dkmerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  17. 
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From  St.  John. 

Do  Liverpool.  Melita,  O.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  10;  Empress  of  Britain, 
<  Va  >.s.  Lino,  about  December  L5, 

I  I  \  on.  -Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  4:  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11. 

ro  SANTIAGO,  Ol  BA  IND  KINGSTON,  -I  IMAIOA. — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Murine,  Ltd.,  nboul  December  1. 

To  [NDLA  via  Mi  imi  !  i { i { a n k \ n .  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
cbant  Marino,  Ltd.,  about   December  4. 

To  Havre,    Corsican.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11. 

C    Boi  rHAMPTON.-  8ccmdinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  in.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 

kND  SoERABAYA  (via  Mediterranean).  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine.  Ltd.,  and  Rritish  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint 
s.rvuv.  about  December  4. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sussex,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about 
December  I.*.. 

I  Eastern  \\i>  Km:  Eastern  Ports.— Sw&zi,  Ellerman-Bu cknalls,  about  Decem- 
ber 10. 

From  North  Sydney. 

I'    St.  John's,  Nj 'LD.— Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  November  20. 
S  .  Pierre-Miqi  blon. — Pro  /'atria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  November  17;  Decem- 
ber 1. 

From  Victoria. 

\.  Kobe.  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 

about  November  17. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Ai  stralia  and  New  Zealand. — WaiTcemo,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
about  November  19;  Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd..  about  November  20. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal)/ — Statesman,  Harrison 
D  •  Line,  about  November  25;  Craftsman,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  December 
25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
f  Bi     '  •  ( !.P.<  ».S.  Line,  about  November  18;  Empress  of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
December  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  27;  Empress  of  Japan,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  7. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Esther  Dollar,  Dollar  Steamship 
Lino=.  about  November  20;  Bessie  Dollar,  early  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji  and  Hong  Kong. — Mattawa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November 
24;  Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

ACREAGE  UNDER  CROPS  AND  NUMBERS  OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  IRELAND. 

A  preliminary  statement  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Fjistniction  for  Ireland  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  acreage  under  crops  for 
Ireland :  Corn  crops,  1,596,266  acres  (1919,  1,705,657  acres);  green  crops,  987,377 
acres  (1919,  985,379  acres);  flax,  127,227  acres  (1919,  95,610  acres);  fruit,  2,732,984 

-    md,  2,806*341  acres),;  hay,  2,518,320  acres  (1919,  2,520,090  acres). 

The  following  are  the  livestock  statistics:  Cattle,  5,019,837  (1919,  5,029,450); 
B,588,892  (1919,  3,513,345; ;  pigs,  980,078  (1919,  977,963)  ;  goats  and  kids, 
l'47.1-7  1919,  233,287);  horses,  631,654  (1919,  624,501);  mules  and  jennets,  27,077 
(1919,  25,582);  asses,  226,367)  (1919,  222,469). 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.'7 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Census  of  Canada: 

1901,  Vol.  1,  Population;  1911,  Vol.  2,  Religious  Origins;  1890-91,  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-1G. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

Jubilee  of  Confederation,  1917.  (English). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-1920. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-1918. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 

Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 
Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 
The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 
Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 
Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 
Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 
Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada,  1910. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPANISH  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  CEMENT. 

A  cablegram  from  Trade  Commissioner  \V.  M.  Straehan,  al  Madrid,  November 
4,  1920,  published  in  the  United  Stales  Commerce  Reports,  slates  that  the  Spanish 
Government  lias  removed  the  import  duty  of  0.50  peseta  per  100  kilogrammes  ($0.0  1-*! 
per  100  pounds)  until  further  notice,  effective  from  December  1,  1020.  Cement  will 
be  subject  to  an  export  duty  of  5  gold  pesetas  per  100  kilogrammes.  Peseta  $0.196* ; 
100  kilotfrsnnmes    220.111  pound*.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rapraasntatlvei  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
lactory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

IS  S  WYbb.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
i  iniss.oiior,  Kevomiuista  No.  46,  Buenos 
A'.ros.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.  Rosa,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
i  Vmmiss-.oner.    address    for  letters — Box 
G  P.O.,  Melbourne.  Otlice — Stock  Ex- 
Ohanga  Building,   Melbourne.    Cable  Ad- 
d-css,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

v  Btliaii  Kleakney,  Canadian  Covernment 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Calxa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EL  II  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  dej 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 

cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2.    Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westmimlster  Houise, 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

Lt.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
ians, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Chile:  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
/>  ,      !•.  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogot;,  British  Consul  General.  Panama'  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  Sweden . 
I  j.  .  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland  : 

Intelligence.  Geneva'  Bntish  Consul- 

ItalV  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video'  BritIsh  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Copyright  Act. 

Ouum  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 

Inspection  Act. 
Col  1   iiml   Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  nnd  Sale  Act. 
Lent!  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Tradt  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report    <  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  tbe  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 
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DISTURBING  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  October  18,  1920. — The  unstable  financial  conditions  in  Europe  and  the 
industrial  unrest  in  Great  Britain  are  being  reflected  in  Australia  in  a  sharp  curtail- 
ment by  financial  institutions  of  credit  facilities  somewhat  freely  extended  to  importers 
during  the  last  few  years. 

As  outlined  in  a  recent  report,  the  Australian  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
June  30,  1920,  reached  the  record  figures  of  £148,564,52®  and  exceeded  the  imports  by 
no  less  than  £34,600,541,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  was  composed  of  primary 
products  (wheat,  flour,  meats  and  wool)  for  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  paid — ■ 
or  had  made  substantial  advances  thereon — from  one  to  two  years  ago,  hence  the 
Commonwealth  has  not  derived  any  recent  advantage  from  the  huge  volume  of  last 
year's  exportations.  The  money  was  received  and  appropriated  at  a  time  when  no 
steamers  were  available  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  oversea,  hence  the 
resources  of  Australian  banks  in  London  in  recent  months  were  being  unduly  encroached 
upon  by  payments  for  large  shipments  of  goods — from  other  countries  as  well  as  the 
United  Kingdom — to  Commonwealth  ports. 

For  some  time  bankers  have  warned  importers  that  the  Australian  imports  of 
goods  (particularly  expensive  dry  goods)  other  than  food  products  and  necessaries, 
were  upon  too  large  a  scale,  and  it  would  now  appear  that  concerted  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  banks  in  suddenly  withdrawing  the  facilities  their  customers  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

The  action  of  Australian  banks  declining  to  issue  "oversea  letters  of  credit"  to 
other  than  favoured  customers  in  a  strong  financial  position  has  (at  least  temporarily 
if  not  permanently)  completely  paralyzed  the  comparatively  new  small  firms  o>f 
indentors  and  manufacturers'  agents  who  started  their  commercial  career  during  the 
importing  boom  caused  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  As  these  firms  cannot  obtain 
letters  of  credit  (as  heretofore)  on  London,  they  must  remit  by  cable  or  draft  (if  such 
can  be  arranged),  and  this  obviously  hinders  business. 

Many  new  firms,  inaugurated  in  Australia  during  the  period  of  the  war,  indulged 
in  rather  wild  buying  of  commodities,  thus  forcing  prices  unduly  since  the  armistice. 
In  numbers  of  instances  new  indent  firms  imported  on  their  own  account,  and  in  this 
way  accumulated  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  extending  their  business  so  that 
their  reserves  are  exceedingly  limited.  It  is  considered  that  the  attitude  of  the  bunks 
will  compel  importers,  holding  speculative  stocks,  to  realize  upon  their  goods  and  will 
also  check  the  placing  of  orders  until  the  financial  situation  has  materially  improved. 

The  dry  goods  trade  is  stated  to  have  made  heavy  losses,  particularly  in  immense 
stocks  of  Japanese  silks  bought  as  high  as  13s.  ($3.16)  per  yard  and  now  unsaleable 
through  recently  reduced  costs  at  6s.  ($1.46)  per  yard. 

The  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  at  the  end  of  September 
was  £23,294,352,  or  43.44  per  cent  of  the  government  notes  in  circulation.  The  Council 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  cabled  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Australia  asking  that  body  to  urge  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  permit 
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the  exportation  of  sold  in  order  to  improve  the  exchange  situation  in  London.  This 
request  has  just  been  received  and,  as  this  mail  closes,  is  receiving  the  consideration  of 
the  executive  of  tho  Associated  Chambers. 

W  itli  an  excellent  season,  and  the  prospect  of  a  huge  harvest  in  view,  it  is  con- 
lidored  bj  experienced  hankers  that  in  irom  two  to  three  months  hence,  the  financial 
situation  will  he  inneh  relieved  hy  Large  shipments  of  Australian  goods  and  products 
*  •  oversee  markets.  While  tln  re  is  at  loast  a.  temporary  lack  of  confidence,  caused  by 
the  failure  of  speculators  (and  rumours  of  others  impending),  it  is  considered  that  the 
at  in  credits  in  Australia,  at  a  time  when  huge  stocks  are  held  in  bond  and 
when  oversea  prices  generally  are  Palling,  will  prove  to  be  of  ultimate  advantage  to  the 
country. 

AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Koss. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  18,  1920. — Nearly  five  years  ago  a  report  from 
tffice  upon  the  Australian  market  for  imported  fish  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No,  621,  and  the  outlook  for  the  exploitation  of  the  trade  was  submitted  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Canadian  packers,  canners  and  exporters. 

Through  the  incidence  of  the  war,  but  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  the  report  was  published  at  a  time  when  far  more 
important  interests  were  involved.    The  disabilities  then  affecting  the  trade  have,  to 
-  xtent,  been  removed  through  improved  and  regular  shipping  connections, 

and  the  importance  of  the  Australian  market  for  Canadian  fish  products  has  now 
O  ved  due  recognition. 

In  recent  months  the  number  of  inquiries  received  from  Canada  demonstrates 
r<  newed  interest,  hence  it  has  been  thought  desirable — after  further  investigation — 
to  revise  the  previous  resume  and  to  bring  the  particulars  submitted  therein  up  to 
The  results  of  alert  observation  and  exhaustive  inquiries  upon  the  1920-21 
Australian  fish  trade  prospects  are  therefore  submitted  in  the  appended  paragraphs. 

Canada's  exceptional  trading  position. 

With  about  100,000  men  engaged  in  Canadian  fishing  activities,  and  a  large  fleet 
vessels  and  boats  employed  in  the  industry,  it  ia  a  natural  sequence  that  pro- 
gressive packers,  on  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Dominion,  are  now 
directing  their  attention  to  distant  markets  for  expansion  in  their  trade.  Official 
investigation  has  demonstrated  that  Canada  possesses  the  most  extensive  fisheries  in 
the  world,  hence — until  a  comparatively  recent  period — it  was  a  remarkable  anomaly 
that,  excepting  salmon  and  lobsters,  no  persistent  effort  had  been  made  to  develop 
the  inshore  or  coastal  industry  by  canning  fish  for  export  oversea.  During  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  chiefly  since  tne  Armistice,  British  Columbia  packers,  recognizing 
the  advantage  of  their  geographical  position,  have  shown  commendable  enterprise  in 
canning,  and  improved  methods  of  preparing,  new  varieties  of  fish,  besides  packing 
fish  products  preserved  by  cold  process,  for  the  Australian  trade. 

While  wholesale  distributors  admit  that  the  new  lines  of  Canadian  fish  (i.e. 
eliminating  salmon)  on  the  Australian  market  have  improved  in  quality  of  prepara- 
tion and  in  canning,  they  also  emphasize  that  the  distinct  advance  achieved  should 
greater  efforts  towards  the  marketing  of  a  line  of  fish  products  at  least  equal 
to  the  best  qualities  obtainable  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

VARIETIES  OF  CANADIAN  FISH  SOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Canned  salmon  from  British  Columbia  and  lobsters  from  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
well  known  in  the  Australian  trade  for  a  long  period  of  years.   Later,  New  Brunswick 
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canned  'herrings  and  sardines  were  introduced,  but  through  inability  to  make  ship- 
ment this  trade  became  disorganized  and  now  an  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  the 
former  trading  connections  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  war,  and  more  recently,  British  Columbia  packers 
have  exported  considerable  quantities  of  herrings — in  a  variety  of  forms — smoked 
salmon,  pilchards,  etc.,  to  Australia,  and  admittedly  these  sea  foods  have  been  much 
improved  in  the  methods  of  preparation  and  packing'. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  trade  so  far  secured  in  lines  of  canned  chicken 
haddie  and  codfish  flakes  has  not  attained  through  several  causes  anything  like  the 
dimensions  the  quality  of  these  goods  merits.  Suggestions  are  made  in  subsequent 
paragraphs  as  to  selling  much  larger  quantities  in  Australia. 

Canadian  packers  realize  that  the  more  important  Australian  fish  trade  (i.e.  in 
cans)  runs  largely  on  well-known  brands  that  have  been  established  on  the  market 
over  a  long  period  of  years  but  were  perforce  off  the  market  for  several  recent  years, 
and  at  least  up  to  the  present,  the  importations  have  not  assumed  anything  like  then- 
former  volume. 

That  the  formidable  competition  of  British  Columbia  packers  is  fully  recognized, 
by  the  packers  who  held  the  bulk  of  the  trade  prior  to  the  war,  is  evidenced  by  their 
efforts  to  arrange  an  exclusive  selling  combination  with  the  leading  wholesale  distri- 
butors throughout  Australia.  Should  this  proposed  arrangement  be  consummated, 
the  chief  wholesalers  will  eliminate  from  their  importations  all  fish  products  of  a 
competitive  character,  obviously  to  the  detriment  of  British  'Columbia  interests. 

EFFECT  OF  HIGH  COST  ON  SALES  OF  FISH. 

On  glancing  over  the  statistical  data  embodied  herein,,  the  first  impression  to  be 
conveyed  is  that  the  Australian  market  for  oversea  fish  is  a  declining  one,  and  hence 
not  particularly  attractive  to  Canadian  canners  and  packers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Australian  importations  of  fish  have  shown  marked 
contraction  generally  within  a  recent  period,  yet  the  reduction  is  capable  of  ready 
explanation.  During  the  period  of  the  war  speculators  (who  brought  every  con- 
ceivable line  of  merchandise  that  shipping  space  could  be  secured  for) — as  apart 
from  the  old  established  importing  houses — purchased  considerable  quantities  of 
canned  fish,  and  these  products  have  more  or  less  disorganized  the  regular  trade. 
Some  such  importations  are  now  being  sold  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  present 
landed  cost. 

The  most  important  factor  leading  to  the  reduction  of  the  Australian  importa- 
tions of  fish  has  been  the  great  advance  (through  various  causes)  in  the  cost — as 
compared  with  pre-war  prices — of  the  various  lines  in  the  countries  of  supply.  High 
marine  freights  and  adverse  exchange  have  also  tended  to  appreciate  landed  costs. 

As  in  other  food  products,  "  the  cheaper  the  price  the  larger  the  sale,"  and,  once 
the  cost  to  ret  nil  buyers  of  fish  advances  beyond  their  purchasing  limit,  they  substi- 
tute other  foods.  Thus  when  meat  is  expensive,  the  demand  for  fish  increases,  hence 
in  recent  years  Australian  consumers  have  found  it  more  economical  to  buy  meat  and 
other  domestic  products  than  imported  fish. 

AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH. 

The  Australian  importations  of  fish  of  all  kinds  during  the  financial  years  LM.7-18 

and  1918-19  (the  latest  for  which  official  statistics  are  available)  are  recapitulated  as 
follows : — 

1918-19.                                        Quantity.  Value. 

Fresh  or  preserved  by  cold  process  Lb.          602,920  £  15,144 

Potted,  concentrated  and  caviare  "    10,075 

Preserved  in  tins  "         6,991,643  345,918 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)  "              73,264  7,775 

Unspecified  fish  Cwt.             1,659  S.os> 

Fresh  oysters   (from  New  Zealand)                     "                2,321  1,617 


Total   £3SS,617 
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Fresh  or  preserved  b>   cold  process  Lb.        1,240,S6G  £  26,306 

Potted,  eoneentrated  and  caviare  "    1,300 

Preserved   in  tins  "        16, 623, 107  788,728 

EfaBOked  or  dried  (not  salted)  "             96,280'  7,932 

I'nspeelfled  flsh  Cwt.              6,469  27,670 

Fresh  xysters   t  from  New  Zealand)                      "                 1,583  1,098 

Total  v   £853,034 


PRINCIPAL  FISH   IMPORTING  STATES. 

1  ie  relative  imi>ortance  of  each  Australian  State  as  a  market  for  imported  fish 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  schedule  based  upon  the  importations  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  dune  30,  1919: — 

State  Chief  Port.  Value  Fish  Imports. 

New  South  Wales  Sydney   £231,23-9 

Victoria  Melbourne   86,359 

Queensland  Brisbane   40',  09 1 

South  Australia  Adelaide   18 ,'018 3' 

Western  Australia  Fremantle   l'2,442i 

Tasmania  Hobart   126 

Northern  Territory  Darwin   277 


Total  imports   £388,617 


PRESERVED  FISH  IN  TINS  IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 

The  bulk  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Australia  is  packed  in  tins  or 
greal  extent,  are  sold  in  the  country  and  at  distant  interior  points 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  local  fresh  fish.  The  principal  lines  are  salmon  from  North 
America,  sardines  from  Norway  and  Portugal,  and  herrings — in  a  variety  of  forms, 
in  normal  years,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the  importa- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1918-19  are,  for  general  information,  submitted 
herewith : — 


1917- 

■18. 

191S- 

-19. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

United  Kingdom  

. .    .  .  76,494 

2,720 

46,715 

2,675 

Canada  

.     .  .  6,508,425 

275,597 

4,0^9,577 

184,970 

New  Zealand  

43,194 

4,115 

8)7,510-7 

10,003 

.  .   .  .  30,928 

1,642 

Straits  Settlements  

8  2 

4 

558,982 

26,504 

382,068 

25,180 

127,885 

8,176 

119,750 

8,602 

218 

115 

Italy  

1,948 

184 

.     .  .  463,835 

24,019 

206,567 

13,309 

.    .  .  546,363 

51,50-7 

6,358 

776 

.  .   .  .  2,830 

128 

337 

1,44-0 

143 

393,70-0 

2,078,719 

100,052 

Other   foreign   countries    .  .  . 

7'0'9 

95 

2,724 

93 

788,72.8 

6,991,643 

345,918 

I  i  of  1914-15  the  value  of  imports  of  canned  fish  into  Australia 

from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £129,310,  from  Norway,  £158,450  and  from  Portugal 
£15,814,  hence  the  importations  in  1917-18  and  1918-19  can  not  be  depended  upon,  for 
comparative  purposes,  as  a  basis  of  the  trade  under  normal  conditions. 
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COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  "WITH  OTHER  FISH. 

The  superlative  importance  of  the  Australian  trade  in  canned  fish,  over  all  other 


kinds  of  imported  fish,  is  pointedly  illustrated  in  the  following  comparative  schedule 
giving  the  figures  for  recent  years: — 

Imports.  All  Other  Fish.  Canned  Fish.  Total  Value. 

1914-  15                                                         £1415,621  £660,693  £806,314 

1915-  K6                                                        168,908  7)5  5, 286  914,284 

1916-  17                                                          1(31,855  715,741  847,596 

1917-  18                                                            64,3'06  78'8,72'8  853,034 

1918-  19                                                            42,&99  34'5,918  38'8,617 

The  imports  from  Canada  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports.  All  Other  Fish.  Canned  Fish.  Total  Value. 

1914-  15  .  .             £       6l0'0i  £  84,9(8(5  £  &5,58<5 

1915-  16                                                               1,753  1133,363  136,116 

1916-  17                                                              1,2'02  122,631  123,833 

1917-  18                                                              2/635  2iT5,597  2^8,232 

191«-19                                                              4,4'68  184,970  189,438 

QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OF  CANNED  FISH  IMPORTED. 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  canned  fish  imported  into 
Australia  in  recent  years. 

Imports.  Quantity.  Value.  Imports.  Quantity.  Value. 

1914'-15    ..  ..Lb.  21,728,5215  £66'0,693  1917-1(8  ..    ..Lb.        16, 623,107  £788,728 

1915-  16  ..  .  .  "  23,894,834          75:5, 2.86  191S-19  ..    .  .   "  6.991,643  345,918 

1916-  17    .  .  .  .  "  19;&04, 20>3  715,741 


CANNED  SALMON. 

The  Australian  importations  of  canned  salmon  from  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  (each  shown  separately  in  the  trade  returns)  have,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  aggregated  large  values.  This  year  higher  quotations  have  been  ruling  on 
Fraser  River  sockeye,  which  is  the  standard  of  quality  upon  which  the  Australian 
prices  for  lower  grades  of  salmon  are  fixed. 

As  the  result  of  speculators  holding  stocks  purchased  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  the  carry-over  in  supplies  imported  in  previous  years,  the  market  for  canned 
salmon  in  some  Australian  importing  centres,  is  now  considerably  disorganized.  Sales 
of  salmon  held  by  speculative  importers  (as  apart  from  wholesale  grocery  distributors) 
have  recently  been  made  at  a  substantial  reduction  on  present  landed  costs,  hence  the 
regular  importers  have  this  season  been  particularly  conservative  in  placing  orders. 

The  undoubted  prejudice  which  hitherto  existed  in  Australia  against  pale- 
coloured  salmon  is  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  lower  prices.  Hence 
u  Pinks 99  and  more  particularly  "  Cohoes "  are  entering  into  the  trade  competing 
chiefly  with  Red  Alaska  salmon.  Importers  state  that  the  flavour  of  the  cheaper  salmon 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  popular  belief  that  deep  red  fish  alone  was  palatable  is  being 
dispelled. 

Salmon  is  packed  in  half  pound  and  one  pound  flat  and  1  pound  tall  cans,  in  cases 
containing  forty-eight  one  pound  and  ninety-six  half  pound  cans.  Generally  where 
the  same  quality  is  packed  in  flat  cans  the  price  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  (24  to  48  cents) 
higher  than  if  put  up  in  one  pound  tall  cans. 

The  line  of  Chum  salmon  is  imported  for  the  South  Pacific  Islands  trade  and  is 
not  entered  for  consumption  in  Australia. 

TINNED  OR  CANNED  HERRINGS  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

The  Australian  demand  for  canned  herrings  is  second  in  importance  to  canned 
salmon,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  most  popular  fish  retailed  at  a  low  price. 
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formally,  fresh  herrings  are  imported  in  about  equal  quantities  of  one  pound  tall  and 
flat  sans.  Herrings  in  tomato  sauce  arc  imported  in  half  pound  and  one  pound  oval 
cans.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  quality  of  tomato  sauce  in  the  early  shipments  of 
Canadian  herrings,  and  while  BOme  paeker<  have  undoubtedly  mueli  improved  their 
BAUCe,  yel  others  have  nol  horn  so  suceessi ul.  The  Australian  consumer  has  become 
accustomed  to  herrings  in  rich  rod  tomato  sauee,  hence  packers  failing  in  this  essential 
must  anticipate  a  cessation  of  orders  from  this  market  when  liberal  quantities  of  the 
old  brands  are  available. 

Kippered  herrings  in  oval  cans  are  always  in  steady  demand,  while  reference  is 
made  t>»  the  same  line  in  boxes  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Choice  small  red  herrings,  containing  ''».  12,  2*  and  100  fish  respectively,  to  the 
can.  find  a  comparatively  limited  sale.  In  normal  years  a  limited  quantity  of  white 
salted  herrings  in  tins  containing  respectively,  half  dozen,  one  dozen  and  2  dozen  fish 
were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  trade  may  be  revived. 

SARDINES  FROM  NORWAY. 

The  importations  of  sardines  from  Norway  in  19'20  are  not  likely  to  constitute 
1  3,  as  3ome  10,000  to  50,000  cases  arrived  in  Australia  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  season,  la  nce  this  carry-over  has  to  go  into  consumption  before  distributors  will 
market.    With  the  advent  of  summer  (October  to  March)  there  should 
pletion  of  stocks,  for  this  fish  enjoys  an  all-the-year-round  demand,  but, 
case  w  ith  other  fish  products,  the  consumption  is  much  larger  in  warm  weather 
and  r-  aci.e-  its  apex  during  the  Lenten  period. 

Norwegian  sardines  are  packed  in  boxes  each  containing  100  tins,  and  their 
si    s  are  L'6,  s.  1  and  2  tins  to  the  pound,  the  largest  demand  being  for  4 
to  '      pound.    Generally,  the  market  preference  is  for  smoked  sardines.    This  line  is 
y  popular,  for  not  only  has  it  met  the  taste  of  consumers,  but  packers  have 
also  materially  contributed  to  the  demand  through  liberal  advertising  and  introducing 
their  product  thoroughly  to  the  Australian  people. 

PORTUGUESE  AND  CANADIAN  SARDINES. 

,  many  years  Portuguese  sardines  had  a  great  vogue  throughout  Australia  and, 
dvenl       Norwegian  competition,  practically  controlled  the  Commonwealth 
I mportat  inns  from  Portugal  practically  ceased  during  the  war,  and 
only  limited  quantities  are  now  on  the  market.    The  sizes  of  the  tins  and  case  contents 
are  similar  to  those  from  Norway. 

de  in  Canadian  sardines  could  not  be  proceeded  with  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  more  recently  through  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  (and  through  other  causes),  hence  the  same  ground  must  be  dili- 
gently gone  over  by  capable  Australian  representation  before  the  desired  results  can  be 
attained. 

Exl  re  in  packing  in  oil  of  equal  quality  to  that  used  by  European  competi- 

tor- and  in  dependence  upon  the  continuity  of  supplies  are  absolutely  essential  if 
Canadian  sardines  are  to  be  permanently  placed  on  the  Australian  market. 

As  in  the  case  of  Norwegian,  the  demand  for  Canadian  sardines  could  be  facili- 
ty red  by  judicious  advertising  in  Australian  newspapers. 

CANNED  OYSTERS. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  canned  oysters  throughout  Australia  and  supplies 
nave  been  imported  from  the  United  States  over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  principal 
line  being  Kensett'e  Imperial  brand,  which  in  July,  1920,  were  quoted  in  100-case 
•  $2.15  per  dozen  f.o.b.  steamer  New  York.  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  of 
»„ach  can  is  about  12  ounces,  and  4  dozen  cans  are  packed  in  each  case.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  appreciation  of  values,  the  Kensett  line  of  oysters  could  be  purchased 
on  the  same  basis  in  1915  at  80  cents  per  dozen  cans. 
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CANNED  LOBSTERS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Some  Nova  Scotia  canned  lobsters  of  the  highest  quality  have  been  marketed  in 
Australia  over  a  period  of  years  in  competition  with  inferior  (so-called)  lobsters  from 
other  sources  of  supply.    This  high-class  trade  can  only  be  developed  to  a  compara 
tively  limited  extent  and  this  has  been  achieved  by  excellent  representation  which 
the  line  has  received  by  which  every  Australian  importing  centre  is  exploited. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CANNED  LOBSTERS. 

For  many  years,  through  persistent  effort  by  the  packers,  South  African  canned 
lobsters — in  J-pound  and  1-pound  cans — have  been  marketed  in  Australia.  During 
the  war,  and  since  the  Armistice,  the  trade  has  substantially  diminished,  but  it  is 
now  being  revived  and  this  product  is  again  in  evidence  in  stores  where  delicatesse 
goods  are  retailed.  While  admittedly  the  quality  bears  no  comparison  with  Canadian 
lobsters,  yet  it  provides  a  substitute  for  the  superior  quality  at  a  much  less  cost. 

JAPANESE  CANNED  FISH. 

In  former  years  a  limited  trade  was  accomplished  by  Japanese  packers  who 
shipped  to  Australia  such  lines  as  whitebait  in  tall  cans  (gross  weight  16  ounces), 
crabs  in  flat  cans  (gross  weight  20  ounces),  and  prawns  and  shrimps  in  flat  cans  (gross 
weight  14  ounces).  The  marked  increase  in  prices  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
trade,  and  this  limited  competition  does  not  materially  affect  the  sale  of  Canadian 
fish  on  the  Australian  market. 

POTTED  AND  CONCENTRATED  FISH. 

With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Canada  (aggregating  £32)  anoi 
unspecified  foreign  countries  (£7),  the  whole  of  the  1918-19  importations  of  potted 
fish — including  extracts  and  caviare — came  in  about  equal  proportions  from  the 
Tlnited  Kingdom,  China  and  the  United  States  of  America.  To  a  great  extent  these 
lines  comprise  high-class  and  comparatively  expensive  delicacies. 

The  values  of  the  imports  in  recent  years  have  been  as  follows: 


L914-15 

1 915-  16 

1916-  17 


Imports  from  Total 

England.  Values. 

£3S.149  £3'8,i5:52 
51,263  54,414 
4<3,538  44,268 


1917-  1-8 

1918-  19 


Imports  from  Total 

England.  Values. 

£    2-90i  £  1,300 

3,721  10,075 


Through  obvious  causes,  this  trade  has  greatly  decreased.  The  chief  countries  oJ 
origin  of  the  1918-19  importations  were  the  United  Kingdom  £3,721,  China  £3,302, 
and  the  United  States  £3,022. 

UNCLASSIFIED  FISH. 

Unspecified  fish — for  which  there  is  no  species  classification — is  chiefly  composed 
of  salted  and  dried  ling  and  salt  cod.    The  imports  into  Australia  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports.  Quantity.  Value.  Imports.  Quantity.  Value. 

1914-  15  Cwt.  12,389  £26,597  1,917-18  Cwt.          6,469  £27,670 

1915-  16  "  8,874  25,099  1918-19                      "            1,©5'9  S.O'S'S 

1916-  17  "  8,532  28,649 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  for  the  unclassified  fish  shown  in  the  above 
return  are  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  Norway  and  Canada. 

MINOR  LINES  OF  FISH. 

In  the  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  lines  of  canned  lish  imported  into  Au- 
tralia  are  included  anchovies,  prawns,  shrimps,  crabs  and  whitebait,  all  <»t'  which  coni- 
mand  a  regular  sale. 
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BONELESS  salt  codfish  in  BRICKS. 

Unlike  ling  fish,  which  is  imported  in  the  ordinary  natural  dressed  state,  the 
Australian  trade  has  become  accustomed  to  importing  boneless  codfish  in  strips, 
tablets  or  bricks  wraped  in  thin  pari'hment  paper,  which  is  the  only  way  retailers 
will  handle  it.  While  supplies  in  recent,  years  have  been  limited,  there  is  now  a 
ierable  quantity  imported  ehielly  from  San  Francisco.  Boneless  cod  from  the 
P  .  asl  \a  packed  in  clean  and  attractive  eases  containing  20  bricks  each)  weighing 

utuU.  Tlu1  Australian  agents  for  the  shippers  claim  that  a  special  process  has 
kvii  e\  »lved  for  curing  the  lish,  and  they  guarantee  the  quality  on  delivery  to  the 
warehouses  of  the  wholesale  buyers. 

Independent  of  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  preservatives  (which  necessitates 
the  proportions  being  clearly  stated  on  the  wrapper  of  each  packet),  there  is  a  grave 
■  :\w\  preservative,  other  than  salt,  to  boneless  cod,  the  pure  food 
laws  of  the  Australian  States  may  'be  infringed.    These  laws  vary  in  the  several 
States  and  are  subject  to  frequent  alteration. 

'  ckers  who  succeed  Ln  Landing  in  Australia  boneless  salt  cod  of  uniform 

good  quality—  without  the  addition  of  special  preservatives — can  rely  upon  a  trade 
which  otters  every  pro-poet  of  considerable  expansion.    In  the  initial  stage  only 
limited  quantities  should  be  sent — especially  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard — to  prove 
aalities  of  the  product  and  the  condition  in  which  it  lands  (after  a 
-ay  over  10,000  miles)  at  the  chief  Australian  importing  centres. 
Th<    fish  should  be  stowed  away  from  boilers,  and  preferably — where  snch  is 
available — it  might  be  carried  in  the  refrigerating  chamber. 

CODFISH  FLAKES  IN  TINS. 

shipments  of  canned  cod  fish  in  flakes  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  have 
in  recent  months,  and  have  made  a  marked  impression  by  the  undoubted 
fist]    food,  in  the  evident  care  in  its  preparation  and  packing,  and 
in  the  attractive  tin  container  which  readily  meets  the  eye  of  retail  buyers. 

As  in    >ther  new  lines  of  foods,  this  product  is  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
manner  in  which  its  merits  can  be  prominently  brought  before  buyers  is 
by  judicious  newspaper  advertising  and  display  cards  for  the  retail  stores.    By  these 
be  unknown  line  of  Norwegian  sardines  was  introduced  into  Australia  at  a 
Portuguese  sardines  had  a  practical  monoply  of  the  trade,  and  when  the 
at  blished  the  advertising  was  much  curtailed.     However  estimable 
codfish  flakes  may  be  as  a  wholesome  change  of  fish  diet,  the  trade  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  the  retail  buyers  are  aware  of  its  merits. 

The  Canadian  packers  might  with  advantage  emulate  the  Norwegian  example, 
and  their  own  domestic  practice,  by  advertising  their  product  and  in  this  way  create 
ment  and  recurrent  demand  which  must  follow  such  a  campaign,  provided 
of  course  that  the  price  is  competitive  with  other  lines  of  fish. 

CHICKEN  HADDIE  IN  TINS. 

:  Maritime  Province  chicken  haddie,  when  introduced  into  Australia  at 
tively  recent  period,  at  once  caught  the  appreciation  of  consumers,  both  in 
regard  to  its  quality  and  its  handsome  container,  but  also — in  the  opinion  of  retailers 
who  sold  it — on  account  of  its  strikingly  attractive  name.  The  initiation  of  the  busi- 
ness  was  distinctly  encouraging  until  the  customs  authorities  advised  the  importers 
that  the  term  "  chicken "  as  applied  to  fish  was  a  contravention  of  the  Commerce 
(Trade  Descriptions)  Act  and  future  shipments  of  the  fish  under  that  designation 
could  not  be  permitted. 

Whether  "  chicken  haddie  "  can  be  successfully  marketed  under  another  name  is 
in  the  case  of  codfish  flakes,  retail  buyers  have,  through  adver- 
tising, the  merits  of  this  palatable  table  delicacy  brought  prominently  under  their 
notice. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CANNED  PILCHARDS. 

In  a  thorough  comparative  and  practical  test — in  opening  cans,  side  by  side,  of  the 
competitive  fish — it  is  considered  by  expert  provision  men  that  one  particular  line 
(at  least)  of  British  Columbia  canned  pilchards  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  leading 
lines  of  fresh  herrings  generally  imported  into  Australia.  In  some  Australian  centres 
there  is,  however,  a  distinct  prejudice  against  the  name  of  "pilchards,"  which  term 
is  also  applied  to  a  nondescript  variety  of  fish  which,  at  certain  seasons,  abound  on 
the  Australian  coast,  and  for  this  reason  the  designation  is  a  pronounced  detriment 
to  expansion  of  the  trade. 

At  the  same  time  the  admitted  excellence  of  British  Columbia  pilchards  is  slowly 
overcoming,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  prejudice  against  its  nomenclature,  but  the 
designation  will  probably  continue  to  retard  the  sale  of  the  fish.  Some  importers 
express  the  view  that  if  the  name  of  pilchards  could  be  changed  into  a  more  pleasing 
appellation  the  existing  prejudice  would  be  speedily  overcome  and  the  sale  sub- 
stantially increased,  while  other  dealers  consider  that  in  time  the  sheer  merit  of  the 
goods  will  overcome  the  general  dislike  to  the  name  under  which  they  are  labelled. 

This  question  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries 
Association,  and  if  action  be  taken  in  so  far  as  exports  to  Australia  are  concerned, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  in  view  the  basic  principle  of  the  Commonwealth  Commerce 
(Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  under  which  all  imported  food  products  must  be  true  to 
name. 

SALTED  MACKEREL. 

Wholesale  grocers  report  that  some  twenty  years  ago  a  quantity  of  salted  mackerel 
was  imported  in  handy  kits  or  tubs,  each  containing  about  two  dozen  extra-quality 
fish  well  preserved  in  brine.  The  fish  came  from  the  United  States,  but  for  some 
reason  the  trade  has  entirely  ceased.  This  line  may  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian 
packers  investigating  the  possibilities  of  an  export  business  to  Australia. 

SALT  SALMON  IN  CASKS. 

Owing  to  losses  made  by  importers  in  previous  years,  the  considerable  demand 
for  salted  salmon  which  at  one  time  existed  in  Australia  has  diminished  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  trade.  There  is  a  small  trade  being  done  from  year  to  year,  and 
importers  claim  that  if  the  packers  would  guarantee  the  quality  on  arrival  at  Aus- 
tralian port  of  destination  a  much  larger  trade  could  be  secured.  The  salmon  is 
packed  in  small  casks  containing  100  pounds  of  fish  suitable  for  inland  transportation 
and  retail  trade. 

LING   FISH  POPULAR. 

Before  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  salted  and  dried  ling  were  imported 
from  Great  Britain  and  Norway.  This  trade  is  now  being  revived.  The  most  satis- 
factory brand  came  from  Norway  packed,  in  its  natural  dried  state,  in  zinc-lined  cases 
each  containing  112  pounds,  and  the  Australian  agents  guarantee  the  quality  on 
delivery  to  importers. 

CANADIAN  SALT  HERRING  IN  CASKS. 

Small  shipments  of  herrings  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  reached  the 
Australian  market  at  various  times,  have  found  little  favour.  As  regards  appearance, 
the  Canadian  herring  is  admittedly  superior  to  those  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  being  larger  and  firmer  fish.  Unfortunately,  the  small  shipments 
from  Canada  arrived  in  a  more  or  less  inferior  condition.  The  curing  was  not  done 
safficiently  well  to  enable  the  fish  to  stand  the  long  ocean  voyage  of  some  11,000  miles. 
Some  shipments  arrived  quite  "rusty"  and  necessitated  entire  repacking  on  arrival, 
which  obviously  prejudiced  importers  against  Canadian  herring.    The  other  countries 
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OOmpeting  for  this  trade  OSe  Very  stronp:  brine  and  add  a  large  portion  of  coarse  salt 
in  each  cask,  which  apj>ears  to  preserve  tho  fish.    The  most  saleable  packages  are 

*1  ;*  casks,  securely  hold  together  hy  four  strong  iron  hoops,  containing  respec- 
BS  doieo  herring,    It  is  necessary  for  the  exact  number  of  fish  as  well 

net  weight  contents  of  each  cask  to  he  marked  on  the  ends.  Barrels  containing 
80  •  i  7<>  doien,  Buoh  as  Nova  Scotia  packers  consigned  to  this  market,  areVfar  too 

■    \  u-t  ralian  requirements. 

5 ALT  HERRINQS  WITH  ROE  IMPORTED. 

Herrings  imported  from  Great  Britain,  etc.,  contain  "the  roe  and  milk" — the 
ti>h  being  9mal]  and  rarely  fat — and  Australian  buyers  have  become  accustomed  to 
Dg.    Canadian  shipments  were  without  the  roe  and  dealers  were  prejudiced 
DEL    Some  importers  claim  that  medium-sized  herring  from  Canada  could 
readily  be  sold  without  the  roe  provided  the  fish  were  fat  and  in  good  condition.  There 
is  a  demand  for  several  thousand  (small)  casks  of  salt  herring  for  Australia  every 
year.    The  principal  deliveries  are  made  in  November,  December  and  January,  hut 
irchases  are  often  made  six  months  earlier. 

roeri.Au  khand  or  herring  in  Australia. 

i  tor  Canadian  packers  of  salt  herring  to  follow  the  lead1  of  one 
popular  brand-  of  herring  imported  into  Australia  from  oversea.  This 
line  is  packed  in  small  casks  well  hooped,  with  an  abundance  of  coarse  salt  distributed 
the  fish.    The  herring  from  a  Nova  Scotian  point  of  view,  are  small  and 
th  »se  -ut. muted  for  inspection)  by  no  means  fat.    Each  fish  contained  the  roe,  and 
£  the  casks  were  16  dozen  and  22  dozen  respectively,  of  a  uniform  size 
and  splendidly  packed. 

I  w  '  weigh  1  of  the  content-,  as  well  as  the  number  of  fish,  should  always  be 
stencilled  on  the  end  of  each  cask. 

RED  HERRINGS  IN  CASKS. 

Ui  h(  r  heading  in  this  report,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Australian 

trade  in  imported  red  herrings  in  tins. 

[n  ting  centres  a  trade — by  no  means  large — is  being  done  in  red 

-  -.    b1      i  d  from  the  United  Kingdom,  packed  in  small  casks  containing  1  cwt. 
(112  ]  ad  li  cwt.  (168  pounds).    The  herrings  are  "half  smoked"  and 

making  shipments  of  other  fish,  Canadian  packers  might  be  disposed 
m]  le  cask  to  their  Australian  customers  for  comparative  purposes.  The 
weight  and  number  of  fish  in  each  cask  should  he  stencilled  thereon. 

FISH  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS. 

As  distinct  from  the  trade  in  canned  fish  and  the  comparatively  limited  demand 
for  salt  cod,  salt  ling,  salted  herrings  and  salt  salmon  distributed  by  wholesale  grocery 
houses,  there  is  the  extensive  trade  transacted  by  importers  specializing  in  supplying 
retail  fish  shop?  with  fish  products  preserved  (mainly)  by  cold  process,  such  as  kippered 
herrings,  bloaters,  finnan  haddies,  fresh  salmon,  smoked  salmon,  and  (so  called)  cod 
fillets.  Some  of  these  varieties  have  been  imported!  in  fair  quantities  from  British 
Columbia,  and  the  exporters  appear  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Australian  market 
by  endeavouring  to  rectify  initial  errors  in  packing  by  conforming  to  the  Australian 
trade  requirements. 

With  improved  steamer  connections  with  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  increased 
cold  storage  facilities,  the  outlook  for  a  larger  trade  is  promising.  Much  depend i 
on  the  care  exercised  in  shipping  only  the  best  of  each  variety  of  fish,  and  in  meeting 
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from  the  outset  the  competition  (which  is  now  becoming  more  pronounced)  from  old 
sources  of  supply.  TJ(p  to  1915  practically  all  the  Australian  importations  of  fresh 
fish  preserved  by  cold  process  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand.  In 
addition  to  a  limited  quantity  of  fresh  salmon  and  other  fish  delicacies  from  Great 
..Britain  must  be  added  the  item  of  cod  fillets  which  were,  and  are,  being  imported 
in  cold  storage.  Fresh  blue  cod  from  southern  New  Zealand  comes  forward  "  chilled  " 
and  is  smoked  at  Australian  port  of  destination.  Smoked  blue  cod  is  highly  favoured 
as  a  table  delicacy  and  supplies  are  generally  available  all  the  year  round. 

Intermittent  shipments  of  fresh  salmon  and  halibut  have  been  made  at  Vancouver 
for  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason — probably  the  cost  of  distribution 
— this  trade,  which  promised  considerable  expansion,  has  not  yet  realized  anticipations. 
AVith  improved  transportation  now  available  there  are  undoubted  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  this  trade,  which  could  be  more  readily  investigated  if  this  office  were 
supplied  with  details  as  to  the  regularity  with  which  shipments  could  be  made  and  the 
landed  cost  of  fresh  salmon  and  halibut  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 


FRESH  FISH  AND  FISH  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  importations  in  1918-19  are  shown  thus : — 

Imports.                                                                     Quantity.  Value. 

United  Kingdom  Lb.             47,177  £  2,413 

Canada  *'              77,428  3,274 

New  Zealand  "            474,817  9,373 

Other  British  countries  "                  750  15 

Foreign  countries  "               2,748  70 


Total,  19P8-19  Lb.  602,92'0  £1,5,144 


The  imports  in  recent  years  were  as 

Imports.  Quantity.  Value. 

19 14-1-5  Lb.         3,0'2I5,6<34  £65,741 

191i5-16  "  2,8816,333  68,676 

1916-17  "  2,056,664  48.H91 


follows  ! — 

Imports.  Quantity.  Value. 

1917-18  Lb.  I,2i4<0,86>6  £26,306 

19H8-19  "  602,920  115,144 


FRESH  FLOUNDERS  AND  SOLES. 

There  is  invariably  a  good  demand  for  fresh  flounders  and  soles,  which,  although 
caught  in  Australian  waters,  are  not  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy 
requirements.  Tasmanian  flounders  have  a  large  sale  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  In 
pre-war  days  English  soles  were  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  sold  by  retail  fish  shops. 

The  "  flat  fish  "  so  common  in  the  waters  of  the  Maritime  Provinces — and  some- 
what despised  in  the  domestic  market — are  (as  flounders)  highly  relished  in  Australia. 
If  the  local  iprejudice  still  exists  and  supplies  are  cheaply  obtained  and  shipping- 
facilities  are  available,  whereby  they  could  be  placed  in  the  refrigerating  chambers 
in  fresh  and  sound  condition,  the  experiment  of  small  shipments  to  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  might  be  suggested  to  Canadian  packers. 


SO-CALLED      SMOKED  SHETLAND  COD  FILLETS. 

In  normal  seasons  large  quantities  of  so-called  "  boneless  smoked  cod  fillets," 
the  product  of  Scottish  fisheries,  are  shipped  from  London  to  the  various  Australian 
importing  centres.  These  fillets  are  generally  known  to  retail  buyers  as  Shetland 
cod,  but  experts  advise  that  various  kinds  of  fish  are  packed  and  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  are  not  confined  to  codfish.  The  fish  is  well  salted,  and,  instead  of  being  smoked, 
it  is  put  through  a  solution  known  to  fish  curers  as  "  essence  of  smoke,"  which  gives 
the  fillets  the  appearance  of  being  genuine  smoked  fish.  The  fish  is  invariably  shipped 
in  cold  storage,  and  upon  arrival  at  Australian  port  of  destination  it  is  transferred 
to  the  refrigerating  chambers  of  the  importers  from  which  delivery  is  made  as  required. 
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The  British  tillet<  are  packed  id  neat  clean  boxes  (lined  with  parchment  paper) 

with  the  Q&HI6B  of  the  packers  on  the  sides,  and  the  ends  branded  "selected  fillets." 
The  net  contents  of  the  hexes  are  14  pounds,  and,  in  addition  to  the  shipping  marks, 
on  the  lids  IB  steneilled  "  produce  of  Great  Britain."  As  the  fish  is  retailed  from  the 
J  box.  importers  laj  Bpecial  Btress  upon  B  neat,  cleanly  and  presentable  package 
being  necessary  to  civate  a  favourable  impression  of  the  contents. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SMOKED  FILLETS. 

Possibly  from  long-established  trade  preference  of  the  retail  buyers  for  fillets 
coloured  hy  "  essence  of  smoke,"  the  genuine  smoked  fish  fillets  exported  from 
>li  Columbia  arc  not  so  highly  favoured  by  consumers.  It  is  stated  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement  on  the  initial  shipments  from  British  Columbia,  but — in 
pinion  of  leading  importers  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney — more  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  fish,  and  Canadian  packers  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  the  (more  expensive  and  less  satisfactory)  method  of  smoking  the  fillets 
and  use  "essence  of  smoke"  in  the  preparation  of  consignments  for  the  Australian 
market. 

1  iiparis.ui  between  the  Scottish  and  British  Columbia  packing — 

from  cases  opened  at  random — it  appeared  that  the  British  fillets  were  "firmer, 
smaller  and  thicker,"  whereas  the  Canadian  fillets  were  "too  long  and  too  thin,"  for 
which  reason  the  former  undoubtedly  gives  a  better  impression  to  retail  buyers,  who 
obviously  create  the  demand  which  is  catered  for  by  importers. 

The  Canadian  fillets  are  packed  in  neat,  cleanly  boxes  containing  20  pounds  of 
fish,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  14  or  20-pound  boxes  are  used  as  both  sizes  are 
-  The  words  "Produce  of  Canada"  should  be  stencilled  on  each  box. 

With  the  advent  of  direct  cargo  steamers,  with  cold  storage  space,  from 
r  to  Sydney  and  .Melbourne,  thereby  assuring  regular  shipments,  Australian 
importers  are  hopeful  that  British  Columbia  packers  will  be  disposed  to  persevere 
in  their  efforts  to  produce  "  essence  of  smoke  "  fillets  of  a  quality  equal  in  every  way 
to  those  obtainable  from  other  sources. 

With  anything  like  a  reasonable  landed  cost,  the  trade  in  this  line  would  greatly 
exceed  the  total  of  all  other  "  boxed  "  fish  combined,  and  would  establish  a  recurrent 
export  business  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

SMOKED  AND  DRIED  FISH  N.E.I. 

The  importation  of  smoked  or  dried  fish — (not  otherwise  included)  not  salted — 
is  comparatively  limited  as  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  schedule: — 

Imports.  Quantity.  Value.  Imports.  Quantity. 

U'li-ir,  Lb.  345,878  £10, 5.44  1917-18  Lb.  95,2l8'0 

1915-  15  "  170,988  7,763  191'8-19  "  7'3,264 

1916-  17  "  1.&6.080  8,590 

SMOKED  AND  SALTED  KIPPERED  HERRINGS. 

While  the  Australian  demand  for  kippered  herrings  is  not  nearly  so  large  as 
that  for  fillets,  yet  it  is  the  next  line  in  importance  and,  in  the  opinion  of  fish 
importers,  it  could  be  substantially  increased.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  sale  for  smoked  and  salted  kippers  which  have  been  shipped,  in  cold  storage, 
from  London.  In  pre-war  years  Australian  importers  claim  that  the  average  contents 
of  a  14-pound  box  were  60  fish,  but  more  recent  shipments  averaged  70  fish  to  the  box. 

The  Canadian  kippers,  imported  into  Australia  this  year,  are  considered  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  British  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  but  larger  fish  would  be 
much  preferred.  British  Columbia  kippers  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  20  pounds 
and  the  number  varies  from  100  to  112,  the  average  being  about  106  fish.    The  boxes 


Value. 

£7,-9*2 
7,775 
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and  marking  are  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  importers.  Some  of  the  high-class 
provision  stores  indicate  that  the  small-sized  kippers  recently  imported  were  un- 
attractive for  their  trade,  and  they  had  ceased  handling  the  line,  but  were  larger  fish 
offered  they  could  find  a  considerable  outlet  for  this  product.  Possibly  packers  might 
differentiate  in  the  sizes,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  trade  would  warrant  putting 
on  the  market  larger  kippers  to  suit  the  special  demand  indicated.  With  transporta- 
tion cold  storage  facilities  available  from  Montreal  (in  summer)  and  St.  John  (in 
winter)  to  principal  Australian  ports,  packers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  might  also 
share  in  this  and  other  lines  of  boxed  fish. 

FINNAN  HADDIES  AND  BLOATERS. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  comparatively  limited  importation  of  selected  smoked 
bloaters,  packed  in  boxes  containing  14  pounds  net.  Unless  there  is  a  considerable 
disparity  in  the  cost,  importers  consider  this  trade  is  relatively  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  fillets  and  kippers.  The  British  Columbia  bloaters  received  this 
year  are  stated  by  dealers  to  be  in  every  way  equal  to  those  obtained  from  other 
sources  of  supply,  and  the  future  possibilities  of  this  line  are  worth  serious  attention. 

Finnan  haddies  for  a  long  time  did  not  appear  to  catch  the  popular  taste  and  on 
that  account  were  only  imported  in  small  quantities,  but  importers  indicate  that  the 
demand  is  undoubtedly  increasing  and  is  now  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
Canadian  packers.  Until  recently  the  only  supplies  came  to  Australia  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  these  haddies  have  invariably  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and 
quality. 

The  British  Columbia  haddies,  which  have  only  recently  entered  into  the 
Australian  fish  trade,  have  so  far  been  a  little  too  large  in  size  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  British,  have  not  proved  satisfactory  in  quality,  but  doubtless  the  quality 
of  the  initial  shipments  can  and  will  be  improved. 

Some  small  shipments  of  Canadian  haddies  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Australian  trade  in  recent  months  and  the  quality  of  this 
line  has  proved  to  be  excellent,  but — in  both  British  Columbia  and  Eastern  haddies 
— the  trade  would  prefer  that  the  fish  were  slightly  smaller  in  size  than  those  recently 
shipped.  British  haddies  are  packed  in  boxes  of  14  pounds  net,  whereas  the  Canadian 
line  is  packed  in  boxes  containing  15  pounds  net. 

SMOKED  SALMON. 

To  a  comparatively  limited  extent  smoked  salmon,  in  boxes,  has  been  imported 
into  Australia,  and  dealers  consider  that  a  larger  trade  could  be  anticipated  provided 
regularity  in  shipment  and  the  quality  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  retail 
price  was  within  the  means  of  average  consumers. 

CANADIAN  BOXES  FOR  PACKING  FISH. 

The  Australian  trade  has  become  accustomed  to  the  British  standard  box  in  which 
fillets,  kippers,  bloaters,  haddies,  etc.,  are  packed.  These  boxes  contain  14  pounds  net 
of  each  variety  of  fish. 

Importers  state  that  they  haves  no  objection  to  the  Canadian  boxes,  the  contents 
of  which  (as  a  rule)  average  20  pounds  net  of  each  variety  of  fish,  but  they  strongly 
urge  that  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Association  should  determine  upon  a  standard  sized 
box  (preferably  containing  20  pounds)  for  export  trade.  The  British  Columbia  boxes, 
containing  20  pounds  of  fish,  measure  (outside)  19^  by  12  by  6  inches,  and  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  on  the  market  and  hence  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

As  emphasized  under  a  separate  heading,  all  boxed  fish  is  retailed  from  the  original 
package,  hence  a  neat,  cleanly  and  presentable  box  is  essential  to  create  a  favourable 
impression  of  its  content-;,  besides  being  an  advertisement  to  the  country  of  origin. 
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kUSTUAI.l \N  ITSTOMS  PITIES  ON  FISH. 

The  dut  >  d  under  the  new  Commonwealth  tariff,  which  came  into  operation 

00  March  20,  1920,  have  not  yet  been  debated  or  ratified  hy  Parliament,  although  the 
duties  arc  hoinir  eolleeted  in  the  meantime. 

The  intermediate  tariff  is  not  yet  in  operation,  as  it  is  dependent  upon  ratification 
\  Parliament  and  then  ns  a  basis  for  negotiations  which  may  be  entered  upon  with 
countries  desirous!  of  establishing  reciprocal  trading  arrangements  with  the  Common- 
wealth. The  minimum  or  preferential  duties  are  now  only  applicable  to  fish  the  produce 
of  the  Tinted  Kingdom,  while  all  other  importations  are  subject  to  the  general  tariff 

rates. 

The  pre-ent  duties  upon  imported  hsh  arc1  as  follows: — 


U.K.  Pref. 

Intermediate 

<  l-enera] 

Item  M.,  EHsh,  viz. — 

Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Tariff. 

(A) 

Ki.-h  «>f  all  kinds  caught  from  or  cured,  dried  or 

pri  sri  \  im]  t>>  any  process  on  board  any  Australian 

registered  Ship  fitted  out  in  and  sailing-  from  any 

In  the  Commonwealth,  and  imported  in  such 

ship,   or   Imported    Ln  any   Australian  registered 

r  working  in  conjunction  with  such  ship.. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

<  B) 

Fresh,  smoked  or  dried  (but  not  salted)  or  preserv- 

Id. 

Id. 

lid. 

(C) 

Prcserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight  vessels,  including 

Id. 

lid. 

2|d. 

(D) 

Totted  or  concentrated,  including  extracts  of,  and 

2.5  p.c. 

2'5  p.c. 

2i5  p.c. 

( E) 

'5  s. 

6  s. 

6s. 

(F) 

Ovst'  is,  fresh,  in  the  shell  per  cwt. 

2s. 

2s. 

2  s. 

DI  TV  DEMANDED  ON  EXCESS  WEIGHT 

OF  FISH  IN 

TINS. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Commonwealth  Customs  Department  in  regard 
to  obviating  the  demand  made  for  duty  on  excess  weight  of  fish  contained  in  cans 
packed  by  ( Canadian  canners.  The  duty  on  canned  fish  is  computed  upon  the  weight  of 
the  fish  and  liquid  contents.  Where  the  actual  weight  exceeds  the  reputed  (1-pound) 
weight  a  concession  was  made  to  the  following  extent:  Duty  to  be  charged,  on  reputed 
or  actual  weight  whichever  is  higher;  but  in  cases  where  the  actual  weight  exceeds  the 
reputed  weight,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  one-half  ounce  on  the  ordinary  1-pound 
tin,  and  one-quarter  ounce  on  the  ^-pound  tin,  may  be  made  in  determining  the  weight 
for  duty.  A  tin  containing  over  16  ounces,  but  not  exceeding  16^  ounces  to  be  charged 
10  ounces.  A  tin  containing  17  ounces  to  be  charged  as  16£  ounces.  In  the  case  of 
reputed  weights,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  actual  weight  of  the  net  contents 
printed  in  clear  legible  type  on  the  label  of  each  can. 

AUSTRALIAN  COMMERCE  ACT  AND  CANNED  SALMON. 

At  one  time  canned  salmon  was  imported  into  Australia  under  false  labels, 
irrespective  of  source  of  supply  or  designation  of  quality.  The  honest  intention  of  the 
label  should  be  to  describe  the  product  and  the  locality  of  production.  False  labelling 
is  a  fraud  on  the  consumer,  no  matter  how  the  practice  may  be  explained  away.  Since 
then  the  Australian  Commerce  Act  has  come  into  force,  the  basic  principle  of  which  is 
that  all  imported  (as  well  as  exported)  goods  must  be  true  to  description  and  to  the 
labels  thereon.  False  labelling  is  no  longer  possible,  and  inferior  salmon  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  into  consumption  in  the  Commonwealth  under  the  superlative  description 
of,  say,  sockeye.  Australian  legislation  prevents  inferior  food  products  being  palmed 
off  on  consumers  as  prime,  and  thus  a  consummation  long  desired  by  British  Columbia 
salmon  packers  was  realized. 
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COMMONWEALTH  COMMERCE   (TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS )  ACT. 

The  regulations  under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  of  Australia,  in 
relation  to  food  products,  are  strictly  enforced  before  the  goods  are  passed  through 
the  customs.  The  trade  description  to  be  applied  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  following 
provisions : — 

(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a  promi- 
nent position  and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods,  or 
where  affixture  to  the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings  containing  the 
goods;  and 

(b)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true  description 
of  the  goods,  and  the  name  of  ithe  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were 
made  or  produced  ;  and 

(c)  In  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,  it  shall  specify  whether 
the  weight  or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net. 

(cO  In  the  case  of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in  the 
preparation  of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  and  containing  any 
deleterious  or  preservative  substance,  the  trade  description  shall  include  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  that  the  articles  contain  the  deleterious  or  preservative  sub- 
stance, and  in  the  case  of  preservative  substances,  the  amount  thereof  per  pint 
or  pound  weight  of  the  goods. 

While  the  Commonwealth  regulations  make  it  optional  whether  the  weight  of  the 
net  contents  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  can  of  fish,  the  State  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  has  recently  enforced  a  regulation  that  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of 
cans  of  all  fish  (excluding  sardines)  must  be  distinctly  stated  on  the  labels  and — as 
that  State  is  the  principal  Australian  market  for  imported  fish — it  is  advisable  that 
(  'anadian  packers  exporting  to  Australia  should  comply  with  the  State  enactment. 

SHIPPING  FISH  FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
213  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  for  the  freight  rates  from  Montreal  or  St. 
John  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  with  transhipment  rates  for  Adelaide,  Fremantle, 
Hobart,  Launceston,  Brisbane,  and  other  Australian  ports.  The  steamers  usually 
employed  in  this  trade  have  ample  cold  storage  or  refrigerator  space  which  could 
likely  be  utilized  for  the  transportation  of  perishable  fish  products  outlined  in  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  distance  is,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by 
direct  steamer  communication  and  improved  methods  of  transit. 

For  alternative  freight  rates  (which  exclude  Australian  transhipment  charges), 
particularly  to  such  important  ports  as  Fremantle  (Western  Australia),  Adelaide 
(South  Australia),  Brisbane  (Queensland),  and,  in  some  instances,  Hobart  (Tas- 
mania), at  which  the  Canadian  steamers  do  not  call,  application  could  be  made  to  the 
offices  of  the  three  steamship  line-,  loading  at  New  York  for  direct  delivery  at 
Australian  ports,  whose  addresses  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  American  and  Australian  Steamship  Line,  agents:  Messrs.  Norton. 
Lilly  and  Co.,  27  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

2.  Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line  Ltd.,  agent-:  Messrs.  Funch,  Edye 
and  Company,  Maritime  Building,  8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 

3.  The  United  States  and  Australasia  Steamship  Co.,  Maritime  Building, 
8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 

Sill       NC;   FISH    l'UOM    lilil  1  ISM    COM  MBIA    l'OKTS.  i 

For  many  years  British  Columbia  shippers  of  fish  have  had  the  advantage  of  direct 
communication  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  by  the  mail  steamers 
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of  the  ( '.madlan- Aii-tralasian  line,  by  which  ( ranshipments  are  made  at  Sydney,  for 
Australian   \  >rt-s.     This  connection  gave  Sydney  an  advantage  in  receiving 
direct  shipments  In  cold  storage,  without  incurring  the  risk  attendant  on  transhipping 
into  coastal  -(t  amers  with  no  refrigerating  space. 

Recently,  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  Line  announced  that  they 
shortly  purpose  placing  -teaniers  w  ith  ample  cold  storage  space  for  British  Columbia 
expert-  on  the  trans- Pacific  run  bo  and  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  This  imme- 
■  11-  up  practically  a  new  market  as  far  as  Melbourne  is  concerned  (with  a 
population  of  750,000),  and  in  the  interior  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  of  Victoria 
iwith  a  total  population  of  about  I .oOO.OOO).  From  Sydney  transhipment  could  be 
made  to  Brisbane  and  Hobart,  and  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide,  Fremantle  and 
Launeeston. 

The  advantage  of  regular  and  ample  refrigerating  space  for  both  the  British 
Columbia  packers  of  "boxed"  Bab  and  the  Australian  importers  is  too  apparent  to 
require  comment. 

HOW  TO  SEND  QUOTATIONS. 

In  every  instance  quotations  for  fish  must  be  supplied  upon  the  basis  of  "free 
:   i"  ml  steamer"  (f.o.b.)  at  Montreal,  St.  John  or  Vancouver,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  former  years  fish  was  frequently  quoted  to  Australian  buyers  upon  a  c.i.f.  and 
sis,  in  British  currency,  at  a  price  which  included1  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the 
insurance  and  marine  freight  and  the  bank  exchange  to  port  of  destination. 

Exp  ►rters  who  are  disposed  to  take  the  trouble  of  submitting  their  quotations 
t.i.f.  and  e.  basis  are  assured  of  special  consideration  being  given  to  their 
-  for  the  reason  that  in  doing  so  buyers  can  readily  compute  the  landed 
During  the  present  fluctuating  rates  of  conversion  from  dollars  into  sterling 
and  bank  exchange,  it  is  possible  that  exporters  can,  at  the  best,  only  submit  f.o.b. 

ae   Tp  esrbly  prices  can  be  sent  upon  a  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance,  freight,  elim- 
inating bank  exchange)  basis. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  recently  many  quotations  submitted  by  cable 
Erott  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  upon  the  dollar  f.o.b.  steamer  basis, 
e  matter  of  conversion  into  sterling  currency  and  the  bank  exchange  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  Australian  importing  house. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS   OF   AUSTRALIA  CUSTOMS. 

W  i-  only  one  item  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  Australian  customs 

duties  on  fish,  it  is  advisable  for  shippers  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  regard  to  the  declaration  necessary  on 
invoices  of  all  goods  shipped  to  Australia  as  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853 
P  's>  •-  1  220  to  1231),  a  reprint  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  (application  to  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Close 
observation  of  the  regulations  will  create  a  favourable  impression  of  Canadian  busi- 
ness methods  and  will  also  expedite  the!  delivery  of  the  goods  at  port  of  destination. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  TRADE. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  Canadian  fish  being  in  every  way  suitable 
for  the  trade,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  packers  in  the  Dominion — not  .already 
enjoying  capable  representation — fo  arrange  for  agents  to  represent  them.  The 
services  of  energetic  and  reliable  agents  to  exploit  the  market  on  behalf  of  their  princi- 
pals is  especially  necessary  to  introduce  new  lines  of  goods  and  to  ensure  a  continuity 
of  business.  Such  lines  as  canned  and  other  fish  are  generally  sold  upon  a  commis- 
sion basis  by  mercantile  brokers  with  a  large  clientele  of  wholesale  importers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.    By  making  such  an  arrangement  packers  would  be 
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regularly  advised  of  trade  requirements  and  orders  would  be  placed  both  by  cable  and 
through  the  mails.  As  in  other  lines  of  merchandise,  at  least  the  same  attention 
should  be  paid  to  oversea  trade  as  is  devoted  to  domestic  business. 

PAYMENT  FOR  SHIPMENTS. 

Once  Canadian  food  products  are  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  for  the  Australian  representatives  of  exporters  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  all  orders  sent  on  behalf  of  wholesale  importers.  The  method  of  adjustment  can 
be  arranged  either  by  bank  credit,  by  payment  through  the  Canadian,  London  or 
New  York  agents  of  the  buyers,  or  by  a  draft  drawn  by  the  shippers,  supported  by 
shipping  documents,  direct  upon  the  purchaser. 

INQUIRIES  INVITED  AUSTRALIAN  AGENTS  ESSENTIAL. 

If  Canadian  fish  packers,  especially  those  not  already  represented,  are  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  their  products  being  marketed  in  Australia,  they  are  assured  of 
any  special  inquiries  receiving  practical  investigation  and  being  promptly  furnished 
wth  a  report  upon  the  trading  outlook  in  regard  to  their  special  lines.  On  request, 
suggestions  will  be  made  in  regard  to  the  necessary  efficient  representation  in  Austra- 
lian importing  centres. 

Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable  agents,  as 
some  Canadian  exporters  have  been  anything  but  successful  in  placing  their  repre- 
sentation in  Australia.  This  is  mainly  caused  by  appointing  totally  unsuitable  men, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  goods,  and  have  neither  the  ability  to  learn  nor  the 
capital  to  exploit  them. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  some  inquiries  regarding  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition.  This  Exhibition  has  been  talked  of  for  some  years.  The 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Morris,  Chairman  'of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Exhibition, 
recently  issued  a  circular  letter  which  contained  the  following  statements: — 

"  I  am  desired  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  invite  your  con- 
sideration of  the  following  particulars  respecting  an  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London 
in  1923,  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Great  War. 

"  The  proposal  to  hold  an  inter-Imperial  Exhibition  in  London  was  initiated 
by  Lord  Strathcona  about  a  year  before  the  war,  on  the  outbreak  of  which  the  matter 
fell  into  abeyance.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  however,  the  scheme,  has  been 
revived,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  British  Empire  Club,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Empire  League,  on  the  20th  May,  19lll9,  attended  by  Ministers,  High  Com- 
missioners and  Agents-General  of  the  Overseas  Dominion,  a*  unanimous  resolution  was 
passed  in  favour  of  holding  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1921,  a  Great  Exhibition  of 
the  manufactures  and  products  of  the  Empire. 

"  Since  that  date  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  an  Exhibition  on  the  scale  contemplated  can  be  held  before  1923.  The 
project  has  now  received  the  warm  support  of  the  Imperial  Government,  who  have 
decided  to  introduce  to  Parliament  a  special  Bill  to  'enable  them  to  participate,  in  the 
guarantee  fund.  His  Majesty  the  King  has  graciously  accorded  his  patronage,  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  act  as 
President  of  the  General  Committee. 

"  The  site  of  the  Exhibition  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed,  but  the  question  of 
a  suitable  position  is  being  carefully  considered  in  consultation  with  Mr.  J.  W.  SimpsonV 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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"The  Exhibition  i>  not  being  organized  lor  profit;  any  surplus  which  may  be 
available  at  its  olose  will  be  devoted  to  some  public  or  charitable  object. 

h  will  bo  financed  by  means  of  credits  obtained  from  banks  on  the  security  of  a 
guarantee  fund  to  which  11. M.  Government  have  agreed,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
P      anient,  to  contribute  ill 00.000. 

■  I  «  contribution  of  II. M.  Government  will  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
g  tarant  i  from  other  sources  are  obtained  of  not  Less  than  £500,000.  The  consent  of 
any  individual  guarantor  to  contribute  to  the  fund  will  be  subject  to  the  same  condition 
and  no  liability  will  be  incurred  unless  the  Eund  reaches  a  total  of  £500,000.  It  is  the 
earnest  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  W  ales  and  the  Executive  Council  that  it  may  be 

possible  to  obtain  for  a  purpose  of  such  importance  guarantees  of  at  least  £1,000,000. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  with  thai  object  and  if  successful  the  ultimate  liability  of 
guarantors,  in  the  event  of  a  call  being  made,  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

•'  The  contribution  of  1 1 .  M .  (iowrnnu  nt  is  also  subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
having  for  their  object  the  proper  control  and  management  of  the  Exhibition: — 

i  1  |  ELM.  Government  to  have  the  right  to  approve  the  choice  of  a  General  Manager 
of  the  Exhibition. 

mtive  Council  of  the  Exhibition  to  be  enlarged  and  strengthened, 
the  rinal  list  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Ml  regulations  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  such  as  those  affecting  the 
part  icipal  ion  of  the  1  dominions,  I  ndia,  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  the 
entry  of  British  exhibitors,  etc.,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Exhibitions 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

I  ■  3e  conditions  have  been  complied  with  and  the  safeguards  thereby  provided 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  any  call  being  made  upon  guarantors." 

T      □  e<  ting  was  held  at  the  Man-ion  House,  London,  on  June  7,  1920,  to  discuss 
Th<    Loid  Mayor  of  London  occupied  the  chair.    A  letter  from  the 
Wales  was  read  expressing  strong  approval  of  the  proposal  and  dwelling  upon 
irtance  of  having  guarantees  amounting  to  one  million  pounds.    The  various 
Dominions  will  be  asked  to  guarantee  considerable  amounts,  but  it  will,  of 
•urse,  rest  with  each  Dominion  to  decide  whether  it  will  guarantee  and  how  much 
it  will  guarantee.  At  the  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  Sir  George Perley,  Canadian 
Iliirh  ( lommissioner,  expressed  approval  of  the  project.    The  representative  of  Australia 
also  expressed  approval.    Lord  Milner  said  that  if  the  Exhibition  is  carried  cut  on  a 
•  ought  to  bring  home  to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  the  magnitude 
of  the  resources  of  the  productive  power  of  all  the  other  parts,  but  he  took  the  ground 
that  unless  the  thing  can  be  done  on  a  big  scale  it  should  not  be  done  at  all.    A  letter 
from  Righl  Honourable  David  Lloyd  George  wTas  read  at  this  meeting.    He  said  he  was 
attend,  but  wished  he  were  there  to  join  in  asking  the  meeting  to  give  its 
heart  and  support  to  the  project. 


SUGAR  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  British  Food  Controller  made  a  recent  announcement  of  certain  modifications 
in  1 1  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  coloured  sugars,  and  also  a  reduction  on  the  approved 
retail  price  for  rationed  white  sugar  by  2d.  per  pound  as  from  November  15,  making  the 
price  Ls.  per  pound,  until  the  27th  of  the  current  month.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
price  is  nearly  double  the  retail  price  of  sugar  in  Canada  at  the  present  time. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre. 
Cost  of  Living. 

Paris,  October  20,  1920. — The  cost  of  living  is  declining  more  slowly  in  France 
than  in  any  of  the  other  allied  countries,  in  spite  of  determined  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  press  to  bring  prices  down.  Although  the  markets  for  raw 
materials  have  slumped  heavily  in  England  and  America,  French  merchants,  with 
their  accustomed  caution,  are  refusing  to  sacrifice  stocks  of  goods  purchased  at  last 
year's  values.  As  prices  are  thus  higher  here  than  in  other  countries,  the  French 
export  trade  is  falling  away  heavily,  but  the  business  done  since  the  armistice  has 
been  so  phenomenal  that  trade  is  still  in  a  comparatively  healthy  condition,  and 
failures  are  as  yet  unheard  of. 

Imports  and  Exports,  January  to  August,  1920. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tremendous  increase  in  exports  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  current  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  the  adverse  balance  of  trade. 

IMPORTS. 

1920.  1919. 

Foodstuffs   6,118,929,000  6,658,159,000 

Raw   materials   11,324,485,000  8,338,7.50,000 

Manufactured  goods   7,117,781,000  6,746,437,00*0 


Total   24,561,125,000  21,743,346,000 

Increase,  3,357,079,000. 

EXPORTS. 

1920.  1919. 

Foodstuffs   1, 299,609, 000  624,340,000 

Raw  materials   3,215,690,000  987,755,000 

Manufactured   articles   9,226,052,000  3,582,504,000 

Miscellaneous   664,787,000  548,619,000 


Total   14,406,138,000  5,743,218,000 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  break  in  the  French  markets  has  occurred  in 
the  metal  and  automobile  industry.  In  textiles  staples  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
sliding,  although  novelty  goods  are  coming  in  for  spring  at  higher  prices  than  ever. 
The  price  of  steel,  iron  and  casting  has  dropped  20  per  cent  this  month,  and  a  similar 
decline  is  announced  in  automobiles. 


Meat  Prices  Advance. 

The  price  of  meat  remains  as  high  as  ever  on  the  contrary.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  autumn  usually  brings  lower  values,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  is  noted  since 
June  in  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  pork  products.  This  rise  in  prices  is  the  direct  result 
of  a  shortage  of  domestic  stocks  that  is  proving  so  serious  that  a  return  of  war-time 
meat  restrictions  looms  up  as  a  decided  menace.  In  order  to  avoid  taking  such 
stringent  measures  the  Government  has  issued  a  decree  providing: — 

(1)  That  the  slaughtering  of  calves,  lambs  and  certain  other  young  animals  shall 
be  forbidden. 

(2)  That  intensive  Government  aid  shall  be  given  to  the  importation  of  frozen 
and  chilled  meat.    This  important  step,  which  will  probably  mean  a  large  increase  in 
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importations  from  tin  United  States  and  Canada,  Is  bo  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of 
French  commercial  irgani/.ations  over  which  a  strict  supervision  will  be  maintained 
by  the  liovcrnment  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers.  Regulation  of  the  price  of 
frozen  meat  is  provided  for. 

The  cause  of  the  present  shortage  is  the  low  standard  weight  of  French  cattle, 
igh  the  quality  is  still  high.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  meat  during  the  war,  and 
the  temptation  to  .-laughter  calves  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  ruling 
for  leather,  the  French  farmers  have  killed  olT  a  large  proportion  of  their  herds.  The 
cattle  population  now  consists  of  very  young  beasts  and  an  insufficient  number  of 
fully  developed  heads.  Many  animals  have  been  slaughtered  before  they  reached  the 
-  u>  .  and  the  weight  of  the  average  steer  slaughtered  for  beef  is  considerably 
lower  than  it  wa->  before  the  war. 

While  the  French  herds  have  been  deteriorating  in  weight,  the  demand  for  meat 
mtr\  districts  has  increased,  and  the  working  population  of  the  cities  has  begun 
cuMiino  the  l»i-t  joint-  in-lead  of  the  cheaper  parts.    Add  to  this  the  failure  of 
the  Germans  to  replace  the  stolen   cattle  so   that  butchers  in  the  occupied  and 
devastated  regions  are  obliged  to  purchase  their  meat  in  Paris. 

The  demand  thus  created  operas  an  opportunity  to  Canadian  cattle  raisers  who  in 
ordinary  times  have  no  chance  of  competing  in  this  market,  as  France  normally  raises 
bo  supply  her  own  demand  and  to  export  a  small  surplus  besides.  While 
Canadian  products  are  boycotted  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  franc,  the 
scare:  t>  of  meat  forces  the  French  importer  to  consider  Canadian  prices. 

meal  brought  into  France  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  frozen.    The  French 
ged  to  rod uoe  expenses  to  the  ultimate  limit  owing  to  the  toll  demanded  by 
and  therefore  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  live  cattle  which  is  always  more 

costly. 

in  quality  the  Canadian  product  appears  to  be  satisfactory.    It  compared  favour- 

\  nnandy  cattle  which  is  considered  the  highest  grade  in  France. 
At  the  present  time  storage  facilities  in  France  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are 
d  with  the  aid  of  the  Government.    So  far  as  current  imports  are 
i .  however,  existing  plants  are  able  to  take  care  of  them  all  with  a  little  care 
and  manipulation. 

Frozen  Fish  in  Demand  in  France. 

The  second  decree  deals  with  the  question  of  fish.  The  Government  has  decided 
.  -  and  extend  the  fishing  industry,  by  providing  better  boats  and  tackle, 
by  improving  transportation  from  the  fishing  ports  to  the  cities,  and  finally  by  the 
multiplication  of  Government  sales  booths  in  the  large  cities. 

Herein  lies  an  opportunity  for  the  aggressive  Canadian  fish  merchant  to  aid  the 
French  Government  in  its  campaign  to  lower  prices,  by  introducing  frozen  fish  in 
France.  If  they  can  supply  frozen  fish  in  good  condition  at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  current  values  for  fresh  fish,  the  French  public  could  be  educated  to  use  this  class 
of  food  just  as  they  have  learned  to  use  frozen  meat.  The  experiments  carried  on  by 
the  Canadian  Government  through  Major  Hugh  Green  to  provide  frozen  fish  for  the 
army  in  England  and  France  have  reached  the  attention  of  the  authorities  here,  who 
ask  for  details  as  to  the  results  obtained,  and  if  similar  experiments  could  be  tried  out 
in  Paris. 

The  city  of  Paris  already  sells  foodstuffs  through  an  extensive  organization  of 
shacks  put  here  and  there  in  the  streets.  These  "  Baraquements "  are  not  fitted  with 
refrigerators,  but  arrangements  might  possibly  be  made  to  handle  frozen  fish  through 
them  at  first  if  temporary  show  cases  could  be  set  up  like  those  distributed  last  year 
by  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Association. 

Existing  cold  storage  facilities  are  sufficient  to  try  out  the  scheme  at  least, 
modern  x>lants  have  been  built  during  the  past  few  years  at  Lorient,  La  Rochelle,  Paris, 
and  various  other  centres  where  fish  is  handled. 
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Wheat  Crop. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  French  wheat  crop  of  1920,  as  compared  with  war 
harvests,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  which  has  just  been  compiled  by  the  French 
Department  of  Agriculture : — 

Year.  Acreage.  Bushels.  Year.  Acreage.  Bushels. 

1*915   13,72i3,'075  224,613,956  1918   .  .    .  .    .  .  11,121,775  223,479,032 

1916    12,575,2i00  2.04,593,244  1919    11,509,275  1S,2,48i8,34S 

1917   10,478,625  94,361,356  192<0    12,13)5,8150  232,729,480 

These  figures  compared  favourably  with  the  Canadian  yields  of  wheat  estimated 
at  289,498,000  bushels  for  the  present  year,  and  193,260,400  bushels  for  last  year.  The 
yield  per  acre  in  France  this  year  is  19-1  bushels,  as  compared  with  16-5  bushels  in 
Canada  this  year  and  9-5  bushels  for  1915. 

New  Caledonia  Nickel  Production. 

France  possesses  in  her  ocean  colony  of  New  Caledonia  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  nickel  sources.  Out  of  the  world's  total  production  of  987,809  tons  of 
nickel  ore  in  1913,  no  less  than  164,406  tons  were  mined  in  New  Caledonia,  or  17  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  the  same  year  Canada  smelted  82-3,403  tons  or  the  remaining 
S3  per  cent.  At  that  time  the  nickel  content  produced  in  New  Caledonia  amounted 
to  1,500  tons  out  of  the  world's  total  of  30,000  tons,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  smelted 
in  Canada.  In  1892  France  produced  32  per  cent  of  the  world's  nickel,  but  the  Cana- 
dian production  has  made  such  strides  since  that  time  that  the  French  now  only 
amounts  to  5  per  cent. 

The  annual  consumption  of  nickel  in  French  industry  amounts  to  3,800  tons, 
which  requires  imports  of  over  2',000  tons  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  nickel  produced  in  New  Caledonia  during 
the  war: — 

Year.  Tons.         Francs.  Year.  Tons.  Francs. 

1914   172,00'0'        3,447,000         1917   3-0,000  1,472,000 

1915   141,000        2,.678,0'00'         1918   90,'000        5,619,  OG'O 

1916   10'5,0'00  3,5>5S,0'0'0 


FASHIONS  IN  FISH. 

(From  Conservation). 

An  anomalous  condition  existed  during  the  recent  salmon  fishing  season  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast,  when  the  Alaska  fisheries  were  shipping  their  red  salmon  to 
British  Columbia,  while  British  Columbia  fisheries  were  shipping  their  pinks  and 
chums  to  United  States  canneries.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  market  in  Canada 
i'or  pinks  and  chums  whereas  there  was  a  demand  for  them  in  the  United  States. 

Red  salmon  is  in  demand  only  because  it  has  been  accepted  by  fashion  or  usage 
as  its  choice.  Dr.  Edward  Prince,  Chairman  of  the  Biological  Board  of  Canada,  in 
addressing  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  said:  "When  I  say  that  the  value  of 
canned  salmon  rests  more  on  the  colour  of  the  meat  of  the  fish  than  upon  its  flavour, 
you  see  how  important  it  is  to  know  to  what  the  colour  is  due.  The  best  flavoured 
salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  least  in  demand  on  the  market,  because  the  colour  is 
pale.  The  inferior  salmon,  of  a  rich  red  colour  brings  the  best  price,  and  takes  the 
lead,  because  of  its  colour,  this  having  no  relation  to  excellence  of  flavour  or  edible 
superiority." 

With  pink  salmon  priced  at  one-half  of  the  red,  we  seem  to  be  paying  a  high  price 
for  a  preference  of  colour  only,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  neglecting  a  food  supply 
which  is  available  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Note. — In  connection  with  the  export  trade  in  fish  it  might  pay  the  canners  to 
systematically  advertise  the  merits  of  pink  salmon  in  overseas  countries. 
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BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 
V. 

Exchange  and  Selling-  Terms. 

1  I         i>a»ing  in  external  trade  arc  usually  paid  for  by  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
■  >r  drat';-  drawn  by  the  exporter  on  the  importer.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable 
that  >ueh  drafts  should  be  drawn  in  the  currency  of  the  importing  country.    So  far 
I    nadian  trade  with  Brazil  is  concerned  this  is  not  necessary,  and  in  view  of  the 
rapid  fluctuation  of  I>ra/iliau  exchange,  is  undesirable. 

1  i      -  onally  a  linn  launching  out  on  export  trade  appear  to  have  the  impression 
that  in  quotimr.  for  example,  $1,000  Canadian  currency  for  certain  goods,  owing  to 
tl  net  nations  in  exchange  between  Canada  and  Brazil  (or  what  is  at  present  more 
.  between  the  United  Slates  and  Brazil)  they  will  receive  not  $1,000, 
but  sonic  amount  under  or  over  that  figure.    Such  is  not  the  case.    A  sight  draft  for 
s'.  ."•  <»  Canadian  currency,  drawn  on  the  importer  in  Brazil,  will  yield  in  due  course 
si.OOO  at  the  exporter's  bank  in  Canada,  less  perhaps  the  collecting  bank's  commis- 
sion', do  matter  what  fluctuations  may  occur  in  the  exchange  rate  between  the  two 
a  tries,    The  exchange  rate  affects  the  importer  alone,  who  meets  the  draft  by  pay- 
local  bank  the  equivalent  amount  in  local  currency  at  the  bank's  selling  rate 
New  York,  less  the  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York.    All  risk 
is  borne  by  the  importer. 

C  ere  is  nol  as  yet  sufficient  market  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  on  Montreal, 
ersa,  for  bills  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  provide  direct  exchange  quotations  between 
Brazil  and  Canada.    Before  the  present  year  (1920)  trade  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  small,  and  most  of  such  trade  and  its  financing  have  passed  through  New 

v         <>  Ls  shipped  abroad  can  only  be  paid  for  in  one  of  two  ways,  by  a  remit- 

_  ►Id,  the  international  currency,  or  by  bills  of  exchange.   If  the  general  trade 
t  wo  countries  is  too  small  to  make  it  convenient  for  bankers  to  quote 
age  rates  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  financial  centre  in  another  country 
has  a  large  trade  with  the  other  two  countries  and  with  which  exchange  quota- 
vailable  from  day  to  day.   Payment,  then,  is  effected  by  a  double  transaction 
igh  this  financial  centre.    New  York  for  geographical  reasons,  and  because  it  is 
■  -entre  of  a  country  trading  actively  with  both  Canada  and  Brazil,  has 
been  convenient  for  this  purpose.    It  is  a  certainty  that  if  trade  between  Canada  and 
Brazil  develops  as  is  anticipated  the  market  in  Brazil  will  soon  become  familiar  with 
1  funds,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  movement  they  will  be  quoted 

is  the  case  with  the  money  of  the  countries  trading  actively  with  Brazil. 
To  arrive  therefore  at  present  at  the  amount  of  Brazilian  currency  necessary  to 
lian  dollar  draft,  it  is  necessary  for  the  banker  in  Brazil  to  deduct  the 
prevailing  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York.    That  is,  if  a  sight  draft  for 
$1,000  on  New  York  be  sold  for  5:000$000  (5  contos  of  reis  or  5,000  milreis)  and  the 
int  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York  is  10  per  cent,  the  banker  will  sell  a  sight 
draft  in  Canadian  funds  for  4:500$000  (4  contos,  500  milreis.)    This  double  conversion 
will  always  be  necessary  sq  long  as  Canadian  funds  are  not  quoted  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  extent  that  Canadian  funds  are  at  a  discount  in  the  United  Sttes  measures  the 
advantage  that  Canadian  exporters  enjoy  in  this  market,  and  all  other  overseas  markets, 
in  competition  with  United  States  exporters.   At  the  time  of  writing  that  advantage  is 
about  12  per  cent,  and  has  been  as  high  during  the  past  few  months'  as  17  per  cent  or 
more.    Information  regarding  this  rate  is  of  course  available  at  any  bank  in  Canada 
from  day  to  day.    This  margin  of  12  per  cent  or  more  may  be  large  enough  to  allow 
the  Canadian  to  undersell  his  American  competitor  in  Brazil;  or  to  exactly  meet  or 
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approach  his  price  (to  the  buyer  in  milreis)  and  so  pay  or  help  to  pay  for  possible 
higher  cost  of  production  in  Canada.  Furthermore  it  enables  the  Canadian  company 
who  can  manufacture  as  well  and  cheaply  as  the  American  not  only  to  undersell  the 
latter,  but  secure  a  greater  profit  as  well,  not  forgetting  of  course,  in  the  latter  case, 
possible  competition  from  Germany  and  other  countries. 

For  example.  The  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  to-day  for  sight  drafts  is 
about  5$200  per  dollar  (5  milreis  and  200  reis  per  dollar),  and  the  Canadian  rate  on 
New  York  is  $1.12  to  the  dollar,  a  premium  on  American  funds  in  Canada  of  12  per 
cent.  An  importer  here  will  meet  to-day  a  Canadian  sight  draft  of  $1,000  by  paying 
to  his  bank  the  amount  of  local  currency  to  produce  $1,000  in  Canada,  that  is  5  :200$ 
(5  contos,  200  milreis)  less  12  per  cent  corresponding  to  the  premium  on  United 
States  funds  in  Canada,  or  624$,  making  4:576$.  The  same  importer,  to  meet  an 
American  sight  draft  for  $1,000,  would  have  to  pay  5:200$.  The  difference  then  of 
624$  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  quotation  is  a  substantial  one,  and  would  always 
induce  a  buyer  here  to  place  his  order  in  Canada  for  goods  of  the  same  quality  and 
delivery. 

Some  Canadian  bankers  and  others  hold  the  view  that  it  is  desirable  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  quote  in  United  'States  currency.  Others  hold  the  contrary  view. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  writer  believes  that  quotations  to  Brazil  importers 
might  better  be  in  United  States  funds. 

If  Brazil  were  another  part  of  the  British  Empire,  then  it  would  probably  be  a 
mistake  to  quote  in  United  States  currency — one  part  of  the  British  Empire  quoting 
to  another  part  in  the  currency  of  a  foreign  country.  Added  to  this  is  the  objection 
that  a  quotation  in  United  States  money  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  company 
concerned  being  dominated  by  United  States  interests. 

The  advantage,  however,  in  quoting  in  United  States  money,  in  certain  cases 
only — and  these  must  be  judged  on  their  own  merits — is  that  such  a  quotation, 
made  on  a  competitive  basis  against  United  States  exporters  of  the  same  commodi- 
ties, and  decidedly  not  with  the  object  of  getting  an  additional  profit  due  to  the 
premium  on  American  funds  in  Canada,  gives  the  importer  in  the  foreign  country 
at  once  a  true  indication  of  what  the  goods  will  cost  him  in  comparison  with  similar 
goods  made  in  the  United  States.  If  the  native  importer  were  familiar  with  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  took  the  trouble  to  telephone  to  his  bank  to  find  out 
the  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York,  this  argument  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  in  most  foreign  countries  the  Canadian  dollar  is  not  known,  and  its 
discount  in  the  United  States  not  readily  ascertained,  and  a  quotation  in  Canadian 
currency  would  appear  to  most  importers,  apart  from  English  importing  houses  in 
the  foreign  country,  and  houses  acting  as  agents,  to  be  in  American  currency;  to  be 
in  fact  higher,  in  comparison  with  a  United  States  quotation,  than  it  actually  is. 

For  example,  if  a  manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  in  Canada,  whose  export 
price  is  $112  Canadian  currency,  f.o.b.  vessel,  Montreal,  is  quoting  to  a  number  of 
native  importers  in  Brazil,  and  the  same  people  receive  from  an  American  manu- 
facturer a  f.o.b.  price  New  York  for  a  similar  article,  of  $100  United  States  currency, 
then  on  the  assumption  that  United  States  funds  are  at  a  premium  of  12  per  cent 
in  Canada,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  assuming  that  the  importers  are  not  familiar 
with  the  Canadian  dollar  or  its  depreciation  in  the  United  States,  where  they  would 
place  their  orders,  although  the  two  quotations  afe  identical.  Of  course  if  the 
Canadian  quotes  in  United  States  currency  the  same  figure  that  would  allow  him  a 
reasonable  profit  if  quoted  in  Canadian  money,  in  order  to  reap  a  still  greater  profit 
on  exchange,  he  is  merely  cutting  his  own  throat  so  far  as  export  competitive  business 
is  concerned,  because  his  machine  will  be  far  too  costly  to  the  prospective  buyer  for 
him  to  even  consider.  For  instance  in  the  above  case  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
quotes  $112  United  States  in  order  to  reap  his  ordinary  exporl  profit,  and  $13.44  addi- 
tional on  exchange,  instead  of  $112  Canadian  or  its  equivalent  $100  United  States,  no 
importing  firm  of  course  would  consider  such  a  quotation  against  a  United  States 
product  of  similar  quality  and  delivery  at  $100  United  States. 
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It:  quoting  therefore  to  numbers  of  foreign  importers  who  are  not  likely  to 
know  the  Canadian  dollar  or  its  relation  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
products  in  which  American  firms  are  competitors,  quotations  might  well  be  in  the 
I  S  a  equivalent  of  t  Ik*  Canadian  export  price,  for  the  object  only  of  clearly 
dem  nstrating  the  true  price  to  the  foreign  customers,  and  not  with  the  object  of 
making  money  on  exehange.  Naturally  some  allowance,  in  quoting  United  States 
funds,  should  he  made  for  a  possible  rise,  or  approach  towards  parity,  in  Canadian 
ex  'hanire  with  United  States  between  the  date  of  quotation  and  the  date  of  payment, 
that  the  exporter  will  not  be  taking  undue  risk  of  receiving  less  Canadian  money 
than  In-  anticipated  on  eventually  receiving  payment. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  a  great  part  of  the  overseas 
trade  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  newer  or  more  undeveloped  countries,  is  in 
the  hands  of  old-established  and  usually  wealthy  English  general  import  and  export 
merchants.    A  considerable  part  is  in  the  hands  of  native  merchants  in  a  large  way 
of  business.    To  such  firms  and  of  course  to  agents,  quotations  in  Canadian  currency 
are  sufficient  and  highly  desirable.    But  large  numbers  of  smaller  houses  are  also  in 
thi«s  business,  and  to  many  of  these,  while  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is 
familiar,  that  of  Canada  and  its  present  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar  is 
bly  unknown.    In  fact  it  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  such 
knowledge  of  Canada  is  as  vague  as  the  knowledge  that  the  average 
ss  man  in  Canada  is  likely  to  have  concerning  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
dollar,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

SELLING  TERMS. 

[i  .    permanent  trade  with  Hrazil  is  to  be  developed,  it  will  be  necessary  as  a 
■id  in  most  commodities  for  Canadian  exporters  to  accord  time.    The  exaction 
gainst  documents  at  port  of  shipment  or  cash  against  documents  at  port  of 
implies  a  lack  of  confidence  which  is   justly  resented  by   South  American 
known  responsibility.    There  may  have  been  some  reason  for  this 
e  establishment  in  Brazil  of  branches  of  Canadian  banking  insti- 
-.    Large  branches  of  a  Canadian  bank  (the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada)  are  now 
I  in  Rio,  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  (and  the  earlly  establishment  of  others  is 
which    furnish    credit   facilities   which   should   permit  Canadian 
d  manufacturers  granting  to  Brazilian  houses  of  proven  responsibility 
the  same  relative  credit  terms  accorded  to  houses  of  similar  standing  in  Canada. 

In  the  words,  largely,  of  the  assistant  cashier  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
Yor'.:,  altered  where  applicable  to  Canadian  conditions,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  a 
permanent  business  is  to  be  developed  with  Brazil,  that  terms  of  from  60  to  150 
r<  sponsible  firms.  Probably  most  business  is  done  on  a  basis  of 
90  days  sight  draft,  or  120  days  date  draft..  The  average  European  terms  accorded 
re  180  days,  and  with  a  return  of  European  competition  Brazil 
business  will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  country  which  offers  the  best  facilities  for 
payment.  Brazil  merchants  are  averse  from  making  changes  of  channels  of  trade 
once  established.  These  trade  channels  were  blocked  and  diverted  during  the  war 
and  have  not  yet  been  reconstructed,  so  that  the  present  time  is  particularly 
opportune  for  Canadian  exporters  to  build  such  a  trade  channel  with  Brazil. 

I*  must  be  remembered  that  the  South  American  merchant  is  some  thousands 
of  miles  removed  from  his  sources  of  supply,  and  whatever  time  is  accorded  him 
does  not  commence  until  after  the  arrival,  in  fact  until  after  the  release  from  the 
customs  in  his  own  country,  of  the  merchandise  ordered,  as  at  times  it  takes  from 
rive  days  to  two  or  three  weeks  to  effect  release.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  request  for  an  extension  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  payment  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  foreign  firm  is  short  of  funds.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  this  simply  means  that  as  the  dollar  draft  must  be  met  in  the  currency 
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of  the  country,  the  exchange  rate  at  the  date  of  maturity  is  unfavourable,  and  the 
merchant  wishes  an  additional  period  in  the  hope  that  exchange  in  the  interim  may 
swing  back  to  a  figure  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  draft  on  more  favourable 
terms.  For  this  extra  term  he  willingly  pays  interest.  South  American  merchants 
are  all  students  of  exchange,  as  they  are  constantly  meeting  drafts  in  the  various 
currencies  of  the  world. 


MARKET  FOR  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  EQUIPMENT  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  October  19,  1920. — It  is  reported  in  this  morning's  press  that  the 
Imperial  Government  Railways  have  decided  to  continue  its  plan  for  the  building  of 
the  big  power  plant  at  Akabane,  near  Tokoyo,  which  will  be  completed  in  1922.  The 
power  obtained  from  this  plant  will  be  used  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways 
for  electrifying  certain  sections  of  the  Imperial  Railways  radiating  from  Tokoyo. 
The  Purchasing  Department  have  just  sent  instructions  to  its  inspectors  in  New  York 
to  purchase  the  necessary  equipment,  and  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply 
Hydro-Electric  equipment  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  Japanese 
inspectors  resident  in  New  York.  Their  address  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  quoting  File  No.  T.  C. -1-121. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 
Production  of  Paper  in  Japan  for  Half-year. 

With  reference  to  previous  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
on  this  subject,  the  following  translation  from  the  Chugai  Shogyo  will  be  of  interest: — 
"  From  1915  to  June  30,  this  year  281  new  paper  manufacturing  companies,  having 
a  total  capital  of  107,647,000  yen,  were  established  here,  but  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
depression  since  March,  the  majority  of  the  new  concerns  have  been  dissolved.  Since 
1914  old  paper  mills  such  as  the  Oji  and  the  Fuji,  have  enlarged  their  scope  of  busi- 
ness and  increased  their  capital.  The  output  by  all  the  companies  belonging  to  the 
Union  during  the  first  half  of  1919  was  252,650,000  pounds,  and  the  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  increased  to  285,163,000  pounds.  The  total  output  for  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  270,000  tons." 

Japanese-made  paper  is  shipped  chiefly  to  China.  Siberia,  India,  the  Strait  Settle- 
ments, Australia,  and  other  South  Sea  countries,  while  foreign  paper  is  imported  from 
England,  America,  Canada,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  six  years: — 

Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports. 

Lb.  Lb.                                                  Lb.  Lb. 

1'914                           14,40'6,<000>  53,38i5,O0i0         1.9 1 7   70, 699,00i0  16,637, 0'O'O 

1915                           2>6,937,0i0<0  2i6,68'5,O00         191S   <S3,l'5l6,000  34, 692. WO 

1916                           5'5, 4  27,0100  35,26i5,'0'0'0         1919   73,0'03<O'0O  5  6,9  5i5,<00-0 

In  recent  years  the  consumption  of  .paper  by  newspaper  offices  has  steadily 
increased.  The  import  of  pulp  into  Japan  from  Canada  represents  25  or  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  price  of  pulp  in  the  foreign 
market  is  steadily  advancing.  The  paper  manufacturers  of  Japan  are  now  in  receipt 
of  many  orders  from  China,  India,  Siberia,  and  other  quarters,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  year's  exports  will  show  an  increase  over  last  year. 
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New  Method  of  Producing'  Salt. 

The  consumption  of  sail  in  Japan  amounts  bo  about  1,470,000,000  kin  annually 
(kin-  L«82  pounds),  The  domestic  production  of  Japan  and  Formosa  averages  about 
:»;m.  ,000  toil,  BO  that  the  balance  required  must,  be  imported  from  other  countries. 

l>r.  Ikeda  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Research  Bureau  has  been  experimenting 
on  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  ordinary  sea  water,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
pi\>«v->  which  he  has  discovered  will  do  away  with  the  production  of  salt  by  salt 
farm-,  as  18  UOW  the  ease.  The  Salt  Monopoly  Bureau  is  said  to  have  appropriated 
190,000  yen  for  the  punx>se  of  trying  out  this  new  method  of  acquiring  salt  from  sea 
The  new  process  is  said  to  he  very  simple  and  is  done  by  boiling  the  salt 
rater  fa  m  the  ocean,  extracting  the  lime  therefrom,  and  evaporating.  The  advantage 
of  this  |>r  ■  ss  is  that  the  salt  can  be  manufactured  anywhere.  As  it  is  at  present, 
,  -\  to  make  salt  in  Japan  on  account  of  the  moist  atmosphere.  But  the 
new  pr  <  39  does  not  need  to  depend  on  the  weather  and  can  be  put  into  operation 
any  here,  where  there  is  coal  to  be  had,  simply  and  economically.  The  new  process 
will  not  require  nearly  as  much  labour  as  the  present  methods  do,  the  rent  of  the  salt 
farm-  will  he  saved,  while  it  is  said  that  the  entire  cost  of  production  will  be  only  one- 
third  of  that  required  at  present. 

1%  is  <  spected  thai  under  this  new  process  the  price  of  salt  will  fall  considerably 
•    •  -  advantage  of  consumers.    The  new  process  will  be  started  from  March  1921  next. 

The  Cement  Industry. 

I  h(  manufacture  of  cemeni  in  Japan  has  reached  very  large  figures.   Most  of  the 
existing  firms  are  enlarging  their  activities,  while  new  companies  have  lately  been 
ed3  among  them  Taisho,  Bamana,  Hinode,  Teikoku,  Asahi  and  Oita  cement 
mpanies  with  a  capital  ranging  from  1,000,000  yen  to  3,000,000  yen.    In  1914  the 
capital  of  twelve  of  the  old  companies  amounted  to  32,000,000  yen,  but  last 
year  the  figures  increased  to  44,600,000  yen. 

Pri  r  bo  1914  the  price  of  Japanese  cements  was  3  yen  per  barrel  of  48  kwamme 
ds),  but  it  advanced  to  17  yen  per  barrel  in  February  last,  and  is  at  present 
selling  at  about  12  yen  per  barrel. 

Lime  stone  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  this 
country. 

While  the  output  before  the  war  amounted  to  some  3,700,000  barrels  a  year,  it  is 
!■■  acli  7,000,000  barrels.    Not  only  has  the  production  increased  greatly, 
of  cement  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  nntil  last  year  it  amounted  to 
about  a  million  barrels. 

]  be  following  figures  showing  the  production  and  export  of  cement  for  the  last 
seven  years  will  be  of  interest: — 


Output.  Output.  Output.  Output. 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Year.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

1*13   3,741,000  149,000         1917   5,'501,000'  53'3,00iO 

If  14   3,625,'WM)  258,000         l<9-l-8   5,9'6'0,'OQiO'  9'0'0,0'00 

L91S   3,943,008  677,0'OO        1919   6,5'00,0.0'0  997,008 

191*5   4,49'5,000  674,000  * 


News  Items  of  Interest. 

The  following  news  items  taken  from  various  Japanese  papers  will  be  of  interest : — 
The  Kokumin  reports  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  seamen  by  some  ship- 
i  wners  is  intended  to  meet  the  insolent  attitude  of  Japanese  seamen  of  late. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  has  already  advanced  20,000,000  yen  to  distressed 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  way  of  emergency  measures,  but  the  bank  is 
still  asked  to  lend  relief  funds.    The  bank  is  rumoured  to  have  decided  to  open  a 
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branch  office  at  Fukuoka  with  a  view  to  facilitating  this  emergency  operation,  which 
report,  however,  is  denied  by  the  bank  authorities  on  the  ground  that  the  bank's 
present  agencies  are  more  helpful  than  new  branches  would  be  in  ascertaining  the 
soundness  of  its  borrowers. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  announced  that  a  senior  officer  with  five  assistants 
has  been  appointed  as  "  controller  of  the  condition  of  export  commodities."  These 
new  officials  are  authorized  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  inspection  of  the  condi- 
tion of  export  commodities  conducted  by  public,  municipal  or  union  inspectors 
separately  and  regulate  their  activities. 

An  industrial  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Yokohama  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kanagawa  Prefectural  Government  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  a 
superior  quality  of  goods.  Japanese  goods  have  always  been  complained  of  in  foreign 
markets  on  account  of  inferior  quality. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  published  an  Imperial  ordinance  authorizing  the 
mint  to  coin  new  nickel  pieces  of  5  sen  and  10'  sen  each  with  holes  in  the  centre. 
The  new  10-sen  nickel  coin  weighs  1  momme,  while  the  5-sen  nickel  piece  weighs 
~Ao  momme.    The  new  pieces  contain  25  per  cent  pure  nickel  and  75  per  cent  copper. 

[1  momme  =01 312.3  oz.]  I 

Construction  of  a  tunnel  to  connect  Kyushu  and  Japan  proper  is  expected  to  be 
started  immediately,  putting  into  concrete  form  a  plan  which  has  long  been  Under 
contemplation.  The  work  will  be  done  by  Japanese,  although  several  foreign  countries 
have  requested  the  contract  through  their  embassies.  The  tunnel,  which  will  be  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  will  be  composed  of  13,000  iron  tubes,  each  tube 
being  23  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  long. 

-Money  orders  aggregating  150,600  marks,  or  10,544  yen,  have  been  sent  from 
Japan  to  Germany  since  the  Armistice.  The  greater  part  of  these  money  orders  went 
in  payment  for  books  ordered  in  Germany. 

BRAZILIAN  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  AFFECTING  REGISTRATION  OF 

TRADE  MARKS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  in  receipt  of  a  reporl  dated 
October  5,  1920,  from  the  assistant  trade  commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  reference 
to  the  decision  of  the  Brazilian  Supreme  Court  of  October  2,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  foreign  trade  mark  owners  contemplating  registration  in  Brazil.  The 
decision  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Junta  Commercial  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  refuse 
the  registration  of  trade  marks  deposited  by  the  Juntas  Commerciaes  of  the  various 
Brazilian  states,  provided  such  trade  marks  are  found  to  be  duplicates  or  imitations 
of  trade  marks  already  registered.  In  the  past,  states  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Council,  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  an  American  manufacturer  of  a  well-known 
product,  having  spent  many  years  in  producing  an  article  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  advertising  throughout  the  world  to  make  the  product  known,  has  duly 
registered  his  trade  mark  at  the  board  of  trade  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  manufacturer  may  have  received  notice  from  a  party  in  some  other  state 
;n  Brazil  advising  that  he  has  registered  the  same  trade  mark  in  his  state  and  deposited 
it  with  the  board  of  trade  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Although  the  hoard  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
has  certified  officially  that  the  producl  was  registered  by  the  American  company 
previously,  yet  in  spite  of  precaution  and  the  compliance  with  the  legal  formalities 
required  by  Brazilian  law.  the  manufacturer  was  unprotected  from  registration  hy 
other  parties  at  a  much  Later  date  in  any  of  the  various  Brazilian  states.  Heretofore, 
Sling  a  trade  mark  with  the  board  of  trade  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the 
republic, ' has  not  been  sufficient  protection  for  foreign  trade  marks.  However,  the 
latest  action  of  the  Brazilian  Supreme  Courl  now  solves  this  most  yexing  problem. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Tkum:  Commissions  W.  J.  Egan. 
XX. 
Foodstuffs. 

In  this  is>u<  Mr.  iig&n  begins  consideration  of  the  concluding  section  of  his 
report  on  the  imports  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  that  relating  to  foodstuffs. 

Cape  Town,  Augusl  L9,  1920.— While  there  is  a  drop  of  $16,000,000  in  the  total 
value  of  foodstuffs  Imports  into  South  Africa  during  1910,  as  against  that  of  1913, 

actual  quantity  imported  is  considerably  less  in  proportion.    Canadian  shippers 

are  credited  with  a  total  value  of  $2,300,000  in]  1913,  which  dropped  to  $143,000  in 
i  >  ;T. in  r.  r.'.  were  only  prohibited  from  carrying  on  this  trade  to  the 
?ame  extent  as  in  pre-war  years  owing  to  shipping  restrictions  and  the  absence  of 
supplies  available  for  export.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  better  manufac- 
turing and  freight  conditions  in  evidence  the  Dominion's  share  of  the  market  for 
•'  (stuffs  here  will  again  be  strengthened. 

[1  is  true  thai  the  Union  developed  in  a  remarkable  way  in  foodstuffs  production 
during  the  war  period,  but  Canada's  position  is  such  that  an  increase  even  on  former 
import  figures  is  possible,  the  Dominion  being  in  a  position  to  supply  various  pro- 
ducts which  are  not  placed  on  the  market  by  producers  here. 

<  ral  items  upon  which  Canadian  shippers  can  further  develop  trade  in 
South  re  reviewed  under  the  separate  headings  of  the  following  report. 

Total  Articles  of  Food. 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $37,7*00', O-OiO  $23,6i52','8<0'0  -  $1i4,i0'47,i2i0'0' 

Canada   2,34)0,000  2i3i7,55<0'  -     2,062, 4>50> 

United  States   I,870,'00i0  2,>5i3>4,6i0'0  +  6fr4,6'0'0i 

United  Kingdom   9,300,000'  4',48'9,4'0'0  -  4,810,800 

British  Empire   25,1'0'0,00>0<  14, 943,4*00  -  1>0,156,<6'00 

Foreign  countries   ll,7'0i0/0'0'0  i8,714,10'0  -  2,9i85,90'0 

Australia     -    5,5,6'9,00'0  +    '5,569, 0'0'0> 

Brazil     3,128,000  +  3,128,<0'0i0< 

India     2,9i56,8'50  +  2,956;8'5'0' 

Holland     '2l8'6v6,25i  +  28.6,625 

France     464,6150'  +  46'4,6'S0 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  prior  to  1917 
held  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  in  foodstuffs  in  the  market,  has  recently  given 
place  to  Australia  in  this  respect.  The  latter  country  has  in  fact  shipped  an  annual 
average  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  supply  during  the  last  six  years.  Brazil  and  India, 
which  came  into  this  trade  at  about  the  same  time,  have  also  increased  their  ship- 
ments year  by  year  and,  combined,  now  send  about  one-fourth  of  the  annual  supply. 
The  United  States,  coming  next  in  order  of  total  shipments,  succeeded  in  materially 
increasing  its  1918  total,  and  may  be  considered  as  having  increased  its  hold  upon 
the  market.  Holland  and  France  have  latterly  fallen  back  in  the  value  of  total  ship- 
ments, although  each  appears  to  be  making  an  effort  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  trade. 
There  is  no  question  that,  in  manufactured  food  products,  a  healthy  competition 
will  take  place  within  the  next  year  or  two  to  secure  a  hold  upon  the  South  African 
market.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  repeated  that  "quality"  and  "continuity  of 
Fupply"  are  possibly  the  two  chief  elements  leading  to  a  definite  place  in  the  trade, 
sot  forgetting  the  necessity  to  pack  in  parcels  suitable  to  the  two  trades — European 
and  native. 
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Flour. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                     $ 3 /6 7-5 ,-0 0*0  $2,244, 0'OO  -  $1,431, O-OO 

Canada                                                      1,350,000  2,350  -  1,347,650 

United  States                                                   102,500  4,0-00  -  9'8,.5<0'O 

United  Kingdom                                                1,600  5  -  1,59-5 

Australia                                                        1, 17-0,0^0  2,021,500  +      8-51, 5-00 

Argentina     192,6,5-0  +  192,650 

India                                                               .......  3,375  +  3,376 

As  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  country  during  the  past  few  years,  a  certain 
standard  of  flour  for  bread-making  was  established  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, which  allowed  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  local-grown  corn.  As  a 
consequence  the  Union  has  been  able  to  minimize  its  importation  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  overseas. 

Several  brands  of  Canadian  flour  are  well  known  on  this  market,  and  under  any- 
thing like  normal  conditions  will  always  be  in  demand  for  blending  purposes.  The 
purchase  of  flour  this  year  from  Canada  by  the  South  African  Government,  which 
will  be  about  30,000  tons,  will  not  be  in  any  way  effective  in  advertising  its  source  of 
supply  to  the  everyday  user,  as  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  blending  inferior 
grades. 

It  is  understood  that,  upon  distribution  to  the  millers,  this  wheat  will  be  blended 
with  a  quantity  imported  from  Australia,  but  more  particularly  with  a  low  grade 
milled  from  wheat  secured  from  the  Argentine  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances 
to  the  flour  from  Canada.  This  office  has  been  kept  in  close  touch  with  this  matter  by 
the  South  African  Government  officials  concerned,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  and 
freighting  of  the  shipments. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  announcement  of  the  purchase  referred  to  Cana- 
dian millers  had  been  quoting,  and  considerable  business  had  been  booked  at  a  higher 
all-round  price. 

No  doubt,  owing  to  special  charters,  the  cheaper  cost  of  ocean  freight  is  the 
chief  reason  that  this  special  purchase  is  laid  down  at  a  so  much  lesser  c.i.f.  price 
than  Canadian  mills  were  recently  quoting.  Another  reason  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
flour  in  question  is  being  shipped  in  jute  bags  of  140  pounds,  a  rather  exceptional 
practice  for  this  country,  the  custom  being  in  98  and  196-pound  cotton  bags. 

The  first  shipment  of  the  South  African  Government  purchase  of  flour  from 
Canada  is  expected  here  in  another  week. 

From  a  total  import  of  170,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  the  quantity  shipped  was 
reduced  in  1919  to  54,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  about  seven-eighths  came 
from  Australia,  the  Argentine  and  India  following  next  in  small  ratio.  Canada, 
which  in  1913  supplied  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  imported,  dropped  to  40,000 
pounds  last  year.  The  United  States  has  fallen  back  considerably  in  the  quantities 
shipped  since  1915,  her  best  year,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  never  a  large  exporter 
of  flour,  failed  to  ship  during  the  last  two  years.  With  the  exception  of  drought 
years,  Australia  has  all  along  held  the  largest  share  of  this  trade,  due  to  price  and 
favourable  shipping  conditions. 

Wheat. 

Decrease  or 
1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $.5,25'0,000      $1,3-57,400       -  $3.S92,6'0'0 

Canada   4  27,0'0-O    -  427,0'0'0 

United  States   56,000    -  56,0-0-0 

United  Kingdom   30'0  30       -  270 

Australia   1,455, 0-00        1,178,6-00       -  2'76,400- 

Argentina   ^WOO  178,625       -  77,375 

South  African  millers  will  always  require  a  percentage  of  Canadian  wheat  for 
blending  purposes  with  South  African  wheat,  and  the  greater  bulk  which  usually 
comes  from  Australia.  This  year's  imports  of  Argentine  wheat  have  not  been  up 
to  the  usual  good  quality  shipped  from  that  country. 
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The  milling  industry  within  the  Union  is  developing  rather  speedily,  the  value 
[  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  1917-18  being  about  $43,000,000.  The 
number  of  establishments  in  operation  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  from  15  per  cent 
'Jo  pel  cent  yearly,  and  in  191S  numbered  T.M>.    The  materials  used,  and  the  cost 
ealue  of  the  same,  in  these  establishments  during  1917-1S,  was  as  follows: — ■ 


1  Ascription. 
Wheat  t rented — 

South  African  

Imported  

Maize  treated  

Other  grain  treated  

ISa^s.  twine  and  other  mater 


Total  value  (cost)  of  materials  used 


Value  of  South  African  materials  used 
Value  of  fin  ported  materials  used..  .. 


Quantity. 
Pons.  2.000  lb, 

2>0>0vS'5  0 
83.7.").'? 
413,53'S 
S,2lil 


Value. 
(Cost). 

$  1  5,677,060 
6,  I 150, S2i5 
13,89  G,3i70 

:nis,o:50 

7'74,7'50 

$37,167,03i5 

$2(9,941,465 
7.51S  ,060 


The  articles  manufactured  or  produced  being* 

Description. 


Flour  

Wheat  or  Boer  meal 

Maize  meal  

Other  products.  .  .  . 


Quanl  ity. 
Tons.  2-, 0'0'P  lb. 
10:3,2810 
114,56-0 
3  79,444 


Total  value  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced 


Value. 

$1-2/691,040 
11,240,910 
15,146,610 
3,3(59,300' 

$4  2,4  46,760 


rhe  totals  shown  in  the  table  of  wheat  imports  for  1913  and  1919  give  some  idea 
■<    that  domestic  production  has  had  upon  the  supplies  from  overseas 
tervening  period,  and  while  the  tremendous  decrease  in  the  quantity 
3  no1   wholly  due  to  this  factor,  shipping  conditions  and  an  increasing 
lomestic  demand  in  overseas  producing  countries  having  much  effect  upon  the 
tion,  yet  shippers  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  gradually  reduced  market  in  future. 
K.\](  >rt  difficulties  has  been  the  chief  reason  for  Canadian  supplies  not  being  in 
riden     during  the  last  three  years;  prior  to  1917  a  very  satisfactory  annual  ship- 
ide.    The  United  States,  which,  previous  to  1915,  had  a  much  smaller 
trade  b  this  market  than  Canada,  secured  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  supply 
•  ar,  nearly  all  shipped  from  w'eetern  ports,  but  since  1916  has  not  made  a 
\  istralia  and  the  Argentine  are  responsible  for  the  total  1919  supply, 
shipping  respectively  39,563,383  pounds,  and  5,635,722  pounds. 


Oatmeal. 


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

..   .".         $25  6, '000 

$194,500 

$  61,500 

....  76,000 

70,100 

5,900 

1,500 

3'5,4O0 

+ 

33,900 

  177,000 

74,600 

+ 

102,400 

14,900 

+ 

14,900 

Cereals. 

(Other  than  Oatmeal,  Force,  or  Cream  of  Wheat.) 


Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase, 

Tctal  for  the  Union  •..         $111,000  $160,700  +$  49,700 

Canada                                                                   12'5    -  125 

United  States                                                   14.200  48,000  +  33,800 

United  Kingdom                                                71,000  105,550  4-  14,550 

Switzerland                                                          4,500  50  -  4,4)50 

Australia     5,7'P'O  4-  5,750 

Japan  -     5  +  5 

New  Zealand     650  4-  &50 

France                                                           .  »*?I|B  +  990 
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The  oatmeal  breakfast  food  imported  into  South  Africa  from  Canada  has  estab- 
lished a  very  high  reputation  and  is  in  much  demand. 

Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  under  several  brand  names,  and 
invariably  find  a  good  market  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  development  in  South  Africa  in  the  production 
of  oatmeal  breakfast  foods.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the 
war  period  the  prices  were  always  regulated  according  to  the  cost  of  landing  the 
Canadian  article,  and  during  1917-18,  when,  owing  to  local  conditions  in  Canada, 
the  same  brand  of  oatmeal  was  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  more  expensive 
containers,  the  South  African  product  followed  to  within  a  fraction  of  the  price  of 
the  American  article. 

The  tables  given  above  confirm  the  foregoing  remarks  as  to  local  production. 
In  the  market  for  oatmeal,  Canada  has  practically  held  her  ground  while  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  recently  shipped  in  anything  like  her  pre-war  proportions. 

During  1917  the  United  States  succeeded  in  shipping  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year's  shipment,  but  has  not  approached  that  quantity  during  the  last  two  years. 
Australia  has  recently  come  into  the  market  with  small  annual  shipments. 

The  trade  under  the  heading  of  cereals  is  largely  controlled  at  present  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  former  sending  last  year  251,508  pounds, 
and  the  latter  165,062  pounds.  Of  the  balance,  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand  and 
Japan  are  each  responsible  for  a  small  proportion.  These  latter  countries  are  all 
new  in  the  trade.    The  present  average  import  is  rather  below  that  of  pre-war  years. 

[A  cable  from  Mr.  Egan  announcing  the  prohibition  of  import  into  South  Africa 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  meal,  will  be  found  on  page  1537.] 


Biscuits. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  

  $290,000 

$34,700 

-  $255,300 

5 

+  5 

  6,800 

4,800 

2,000 

  270,000 

25,575 

-  244,425 

  4,440 

4,440 
3,60>0 
+  20 

  3,600 

20 

4,260 

+  4,260 

The  larger  share  of  South  African  biscuit  imports  has  always  been  held  by 
United  Kingdom  shippers.  For  some  years  United  .States  manufacturers  made 
considerable  progress  in  placing  their  specially  parcelled  lines  on  this  market. 
Germany  and  Holland  previously  held  a  small  proportion  of  the  trade,  and  Australia 
has  recently  made  an  attempt  to  get  into  the  market. 

It  is  questionable  as  to  what  extent  the  importation  of  biscuits  into  South 
Africa  will  revert  to  anything  like  former  proportions,  the  development  of  the  indiistry 
here  having  gone  forward  very  rapidly.  The  quality  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  biscuit  is,  however,  much  in  advance  of  that  as  yet  produced  in  the 
Union. 

A  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  market  may  be  formed  from  the  total  quanti- 
ties imported.  The  1913  figure  of  2,239,136  pounds  was  reduced  to  220,942  pounds 
in  1919,  the  amount  having  fallen  each  year  since  the  first-named  date.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  with  an  easier  flour  market,  the  figure  for  last  year  may  be  consider- 
ably increased  in  the  near  future. 

Some  idea  of  local  production  is  available  from  the  industrial  statistics  of  the 
Union  for  1918,  when  biscuits  to  the  extent  of  6,102,574  pounds  were  manufactured 
here,  the  value  being  $1,243,3.°>0.  Of  the  total  materials  used  in  this  manufacture, 
only  one-fifth  was  imported. 
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Vermicelli  and  Macaroni. 


T«  uil  for  tho  I'nion 

Canada  

(Jailed  States  

Dfcttad  Kingdom .  .  . 

Italy  

Frunee  


Decrease  or 

1916. 

1919. 

Increase 

$12,9>65 

$2,  (MM) 

-  $10,965 

S30 

83'0 

2,575 

1,065 

1,510 

155 

45 

110 

3,660 

+  3,660 

5,275 

+  5,275 

\  -       ,  v  of  Eactories  manufacturing  the  products  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
Lug  tabl(  have  recently  been  started  here  and  the  reduced  demand  from  overseas 
ace.    There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  better  grade  of  goods 
from  Canadian  flour  will  always  secure  a  share  of  the  South  African 
I      trade  calls  for  a  L-pound  box  or  carton,  which  should  be  sealed  in  grease- 
vaxed  paper.    There  is  also  a  certain  demand  for  bulk  in  boxes  containing 
iunds.    The  prices  quoted  should  be  c.i.f.  South  African  port  and  include 
t>'  r-'nimissinu,  if  an  endeavour  is  made  to  sell  through  agents. 
1  1  •  '  g  the  years  L916-18  Canada  secured  a  portion  of  this  trade,  but  was  not  in 
L919,  when  the  United  Slates  was  the  only  country  shipping  its  products 
here.    Italy,  France  and  the  Argentine  have  each  sent  fair  shipments  in  various 
••-.but  there  has  been  no  continuity  in  their  efforts. 


Malt. 


Decrease  or 

1916.  1919.  '  Increase 

T<  tal   for   the   Union                                     $454,760  $108,010  -  $346,750 

Canada     12.49-0  +  12,490 

United  States                                                   56,375  5,850  -  50,525 

United  Kingdom                                               398,0'0'0  28,370  -  369,630 

Australia     61,30>O  +  61,300 

Chili     27,580  +  27,580 


The  figures  for  1919,  quoted  above,  may  be  considered  about  the  normal  total 
import  into  the  Union.  There  is  very  'little  malt  extract  imported  for  bread  making, 
the  quantities  represented  in  the  above  table  being  supplied  for  brewing.  Australia 

made  considerable  headway  since  1917,  and  recent  Commonwealth  prices  were 
considered  more  favourable  than  those  of  other  countries,  so  much  so  that  large  orders 
ior  this  year's  delivery  have  been  placed  with  that  country.    Canada  made  fair  ship- 

-  in  1917  and  1919.  Chile  came  into  the  market  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 


Beans 


Total  for  the  Union .  .   .  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Portuguese  East  Africa.  . 

Australia  

India  

Madagascar  

British   East  Africa..  .. 


and  Peas. 

Decrease  or 


1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$341,000 

$98,2i50 

$242,750 

1,300 

340 

960 

5,400 

1,140 

4,260 

22,7W 

11,600 

11,100 

119,000 

45,825 

73,175 

9,70*0 

+ 

9,700 

3,080 

+ 

3,080 

32,560 

+ 

32,550 

3,925 

+ 

3,925 

From  an  aggregate  of  14£  million  pounds  in  1913,  the  import  of  beans  and  peas 
only  reached  a  total  quantity  of  2£  million  pounds  in  1919,  this  being  the  smallest 
amount  shipped  in  a  decade.  Canada,  which  formerly  made  an  average  annual  ship 
ment  of  about  5,000  pounds,  appears  to  have  practically  dropped  out  of  the  marker 
within  the  past  three  years.  The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  have  both 
•  1  their  former  proportions  of  this  trade,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which 
prior  to  1918  supplied  one-half  of  the  market,  has  considerably  fallen  off  in  the  quan- 
tities recently  exported  here.  Australia,  India,  Madagascar  and  British  East  Africa 
have  each  latterly  handled  a  portion  of  the  trade. 
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TRADING  WITH  GREECE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
XVIII. 

CHEMICALS,  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  total  value  of  the  Greek  imports  of  chemicals, 


etc.,  for  the  years  1913  and  1914: — 

Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  11913  into  Old  Greece   8,094,>02>5 

1914  into  Old  Greece   8,117,873 

1914  into  New  Greece   7,393,332 

Total  for  1914   15,511,205 


NOTES  ON  CHEMICAL  IMPORTS. 

Of  the  heavy  chemicals  there  is  particularly  an  important  demand  for  the  sodas 
and  copper  sulphate.  The  former,  (viz.  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda)  are 
considerably  used  in  the  soap  industry  and  Great  Britain  had  a  good  share  of  the 
trade.  During  the  war,  however,  importations  from  the  United  States  greatly  increased 
although  through  this  period  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  were  obtained  from 
Egypt.  Sulphate  of  copper  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
during  the  war,  with  supplies  cut  off  from  this  source,  the  United  States  entered  the 
market  and  will  doubtless  compete  for  the  normal  trade  in  this  line  which  is  estimated 
at  about  2,500  tons  annually.  The  business  with  Great  Britain  was  latterly  carried 
on  by  dried  fruit  brokers  in  London  and  Liverpool,  who  through  their  representatives 
in  Greece  supplied  it  to  the  local  vine  growers  and  currant  merchants  against  fruit 
to  be  delivered  after  the  harvest,  as  very  few  Greek  farmers  possess  sufficient  capital 
themselves  to  buy  outright. 

In  fine  chemicals  Germany  by  her  accommodating  methods  controlled  the  market. 
Swiss  competition  was  slightly  felt,  while  United  Kingdom  and  French  firms  did  very 
little  business.  The  prospects  are,  however,  now  much  brighter  for  British  trade  in 
these  lines  and  during  the  Athens  Exhibition  considerable  business  was  either  put 
through  or  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

In  the  druggist  sundry  lines  Germany  also  monopolized  the  Greek  market. 
German  prices  were  lower  especially  as  regards  rubber  articles  and  the  Germans  were 
also  much  more  enterprising  than  their  English  or  French  competitors.  German 
travellers  regularly  visited  the  Greek  clientele  carrying  with  them  a  varied  collection 
of  samples  which  was  of  paramount  importance  in  capturing  this  trade. 

Patent  medicines  came  for  the  most  part  from  France,  and  it  is  stated  that  French 
sales  were  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  most  Greek  doctors  complete  their  education  in 
France  and  are  therefore  inclined  to  recommend  those  medicines  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  It  was  estimated  in  1918  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  annual  turnover  of 
druggists  in  Greece  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  which  are  gradually 
superseding  the  sale  of  chemicals,  roots  and  barks.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
Greece  no  large  druggist  houses  exist,  the  term  "druggist"  denoting  wholesale 
importers  who  sell  exclusively  to  the  trade  and  not  to  the  public. 

THE  DRY  PAINT  TRADE. 

In  the  dry  pain<t  trade  German  linns  predominated  on  the  whole  in  the  Greek 
market,  although  France  held  the  market  in  ochres,  Holland  in  white  lead,  with  the 
United  Kingdom  first  in  minium  and  linseed  oil  trade.    The  chief  reason  to  which 
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German    muvi->s   is  at t ributtnl   was   llu-  convenient  packing  of  the  German  firms. 

:  •r.-...r.i  hulk\  packages  such  as  barrels  of  100  to  300  kilos  as  did 

Great   Britain,  the  Germans  used  to  <hip  in  'barrels  of  50  kilos  each  and  in  some 

.  ,-.  uitn  marine,  in  parcels  of  L0  bo  •'!  kilos.  This  system  wats  very  advan- 
tagivus  to  the  Greek  importer  as  the  barrels  eould  'be  much  more  readily  handled 
especially  a--  elevators  and  cranes  are  not  common  in  Greece.  Another  telling  factor 
in  the  I  ionium  trade  wafl  the  superior  quality  of  the  colours  due  to  the  variety  of  th« 
anilim  d\es  u-od.  German  firms  also  usually  gave  a  credit  varying  from  six  to  nine 
—  ;.  |..t  ooiit.    The  agent's  commission  was  generally  5  per  cent. 

1  i  .:  be  war  America  entered  the  market  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  formerly, 
and  hor  products  wnv  found  quite  suitable  for  the  Greek  market.  Spain  has  latterly 
Uvn  the  largest  source  of  supply,  hut  her  products  are  considered  of  a  very  inferior 
quality. 

The  pigments  mostly  used  in  Greece  are  given  hereunder  in  their  order  of  impor- 
tance,     i  I  yellow  ochres,  Venose  red;  (2)  minium  substitute,  white  lead,  zinc  white, 
sulphate  of  barium;  (o)  lime  green  (verte  a  la  Chaux);  (4)  ultramarine;  (5)  chrome 
Sienna  earth,  umbers,  cassel  earth,  vermilion  substitute;   (7)  lime  red 
K«mgo  a  la  Chaux);  and  (8)  Persian  red,  zinc  green,  chrome  yellow. 

1'  an  (  adeavour  to  secure  any  Greek  business  it  is  very  important  that  Canadian 
linn-  9]  ould  Brubmil  a  full  line  of  samples.  An  advantage  would  also  be  derived  if 
Canadian  exporters  would  pack  according  to  metric  weights  and  measures. 

CHEMICALS. 

gjiven  hereunder  show  the  imports  of  chemicals  for  Old  Greece  im 


L913  and  for  Old  and  New  Greece  in  1914:— 

Coal  Tar  Derivatives. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece.  .  ....  .  .  48/638  13>8,968 

1914  into  Old  Greece   3i9,'0i6t0  125,550 

1914  into  New  Greece   442. 26<5  1,5'00,544 

Total  for  1914   481,325  1,626,094 


This  trad"  was  controlled  by  Germany  and  Austria. 

Colours  Ground  in  Oil. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   28,287  18,297 

1914  into  Old  Greece   19,983  17,942 

1914  into  New  Greece   124, 6'5>0  12)4,651 

Total  for  1914   144,633  142,593 


Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  were  the  principal  countries  of 

origin. 

Varnishes  Prepared  in  Oil. 


Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   20,218  25,273 

1914  into  Old  Greece   19,1-88  23,985 

1914  into  New  Greece   39,676  49,727 

Total  for  1914   58,86i4  73,712 


Supplies  were  obtained  principally  from  Germany,  France  and  England. 
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Varnishes  Prepared  in  Alcohol. 


Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   23,041  20,572 

1914  into  Old  Greece   24,113  21,530 

1914  into  New  Greece   4,583  4,911 

Total  for  1914   28,696  26,441 


The  bulk  of  the  imports  were  classified  as  coming  from  Holland,  Germany  and 


France. 

Ochres. 

Lib.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   1'82,0'00  16,39i5 

1914  into  Old  Greece   319,200  28,401 

1914  into  New  Greece   44,8i00'  4,520 

Total  for  1914    364,000  32,021 


France,  Belgium  and  Germany  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Other  contri- 
buting countries  were  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Italy  and  Holland. 

All  Other  Earth  or  Metallic  Colours. 
(Not  Liquid). 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1912  into  Old  Greece   1,157,382  1,450,228 


1914  into  Old  Greece  

993, 0'9-0' 

1,241,362 

9'2,990 

116,239 

Total  for  1914  

1,086,080 

1,357,601 

The  principal  contributing  countries  were  England,  Germany  and  France. 

Perfumery  and  Similar  Toilet  Articles. 

Lb.  •  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   55,414  692,685 


1914 

into  Old  Greece  

415,444 

649,200 

19114 

69,801 

112,181 

Total  for  1914 

115,245 

761,381 

France,  Austria,  Germany  and  England  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Perfumed  Soaps. 


Lb. 

Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece  

34,837 

99,536 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

28,20i7 

80,592 

1914  into  New  Greece  ..  .. 

87,278 

280,539 

Total  for  1914  

115,4815 

361,131 

Greece  received  her  supplies  of  perfumed  soaips  principally  from  Austria,  France, 
Bngland  and  Germany. 

Bar  Soaps. 


Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   195,465  209,457 

1914  into  Old  Greece   216,462  231,924 

1914  into  New  Greece   125,398  134,355 

Total  for  1914   341,860  366,279 


The  supplying  countries  were  principally  France,  England  and  Germany. 
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Lb. 

Dr. 

1  inpoi*  ( s 

lob,  4'uil 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

26,577 

5,695 

r  Q  O  ft  ft  ft 

149,615 

TOt  il  for  1914 

625  577 

1.55  310 

[  M  AH  9 

ire  (teriYod  duofly  Epom  brance  and  G 

•  • 

reat  Britain. 

Lb. 

Dr. 

59,701 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

341,706 

68,620 

221,000 

55,456 

Total  for  1914  

562,706 

124,076 

rhe  bulk  of  ill*'  Greek  imports  of  starch  came  from  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Holland: 

Matches. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   48,568  315,065 


•  1914 

into 

Old 

Greece  

52,3215 

334,327 

1914 

into 

New 

Greece  

2:4,997 

178,569 

Total  for  1914.  . 

77,322 

512,886 

ea  are  a  state  monopoly  in  Greece  and  were  exclusively  derived  from 


Austria  in  1914. 

Inks. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   34,8(99  17,449 

1914  into  Old  Greece   35,781  17,8 9'0 

1914  into  New  Greece   67,0'0'O  33-1H8 

Total  for  1914   102,681  51,i0'0!8 


Germany  followed  by  Austria,  France  and  England  were  the  principal  sources 

of  supply. 

Potassium  Salts. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   741,946  132,490 


39>6,8>00 

63,9i5  2 

1914  into  New  Greece  

176,00'0 

34,6810 

572,800 

98,632 

The  principal  supplying  countries  were  Austria,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Lb.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,024,8'00  66,840 


1914 

l,9'62,8'O0 

140,178 

1914 

1,948,800 

153,261 

Total  for  1914  , 

3,911,600 

2!93,429 

Greece  obtained  these  supplies  principally  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
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Tons, 

Dr. 

3 ,0015 

644,181 

2,508 

537,7'5.0 

1 ,023 

292,422 

3,531 

830,172 

Tons. 

Dr. 

2,269 

1,13  4,906 

1,912, 

956,453 

140 

1,<87'6 

2,052' 

958,32)9 

is  trade. 

Lb. 

Dr. 

17,284 

3,086 

12,115 

2,163 

56,0-00 

12,349 

68,115 

14,512 

Caustic  Soda. 


Imports  for  the  year  19 13  into  Old  Greece. 

1914  into  Old  Greece. 
"  "  1914  into  New  Greece 

Total  for  1914  


soda. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece  , 

1914  into  Old  Greece  

"  H914  into  New  Greece  

Total  for  1914  

Great  Britain  practically  engaged  a  monopoly  of  this  trade. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece.  .   .  . 

1914  into  Old  Greece.  .    .  . 
"  "  1914  into  New  Greece  . . 

Total  for  1914  

Supplies  were  about  equally  divided  from  Germany,  Austria  and  France. 

Phenic  Acid. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece..  .. 

1914  into  Old  Greece  .  . 
1914  into  New  Greece..  .. 
Total  for  1914  

Great  Britain  had  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  phenic  acid. 

Diverse  Chemical  Products. 

Tons.  Dr. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece   1,139  570,470 

1914  into  Old  Greece..  .. 
1914  into  New  Greece  :  . 

Total  for  1914  

In  order  of  importance  as  countries  of  supply  came  Germany,  Austria,  England, 
the  United  States,  Roumania  and  France,  almost  one-half  of  the  total  imports  however, 
arriving  from  the  first  two  sources  of  origin. 

Condensed  Milk. 

Imports  for  the  year  1913  into  Old  Greece  .  . 

1914  into  Old  Greece  .  . 
1914  into  New  Greece..  .. 

Total  for  1914  

Switzerland,  Italy  and  France  were  the  principal  exporting  countries,  over  one- 
half  of  the  supplies  coming  from  the  first  named  country. 


Lb. 

Dr. 

51,9213 

55,632 

8,461 

4,230 

8,400 

4,983 

16,861 

9,213 

1,523 

870,769 

74 

48,074 

1,597 

91S,843 

Lb. 

I  >r. 

327.600 

140.733 

375,200 

20KX551 

792,40'0' 

350.057 

1,167,600 

550, 60S 
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The  Tariff. 

The  Greek  Tariff  on  even  a  supertieial  study  sereins  to  possess  a  most  irrational 
nlMBlflimtiftfl  and  is  generally  admitted  as  ultra  protective.    Greece,  however,  is  ter- 
minating her  commercial  treaties  six  months  after  the  peace  and  the  writer  was  toli 
by  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  IVpartmout  of  National  Economy,  under  which  Depart- 
nt  the  tariff  is  administered,  thai   it  would  be  presently  reclassified  and  revised 
mere  reasonable  basis.     In  fact  detailed  reports  the  writer  understands  on  the 
sed  new  tariff  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  minister. 

i  -  i  ::  n.»te  en  Greek  import  duties  were  prepared  a  short  time  ago  by 

II.  H.  M.  Getisul  at  the  Piraeus: — 

"Import  duties  in  Greece  are  levied  on  the  net  weight  of  merchandise,  which  is 
generally  calculated  by  deducting  from  the  gross  weight  a  certain  fixed  percentage 
for  tan  .  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  packing  and  the  kind  of  merchandise. 
If.  however,  the  consignee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  scheduled  tare  allowance,  he  may 
the  actual  net  weight  ascertained  by  means1  of  unpacking  and  weighing  the 
•roods  provided  that  he  indicates  his  desire  in  the  customs  declaration.  In  the  eass 
of  delicate  or  fragile  goods,  or  in  cases  where  the  process  of  separating  goods  from 
wrappers  and  packings  is  inconvenient  (e.g.  flowers,  ornamental  feathers,  silk 
.  fine  trimmings,  glassware),  the  net  weight  is  ascertained  by  weighing  a  part  only 
of  the  consignment  and  estimating  the  net  weight  of  the  whole  consignment  from  the 
result  For  this  purpose  the  customs  officers  select,  empty  and  weigh  one  or  more 
packages  of  the  same  weight  and  size. 

■  In  the  case  of  certain  goods  the  dutiable  weight  includes  the  weight  of  the 
immediate  receptacles  and  packing  as  follows:  edible  farinaceous  products  (sago, 
tapioca,  etc.)  in  paper,  glass,  thin  wood  or  tin  plate;  mineral  waters,  medicaments 
and  ready-made  clothes  of  linen  for  women  and  girls,  in  ordinary  and  common  packing 
r>{  all  kinds ;  sewing  thread,  white  or  coloured,  in  paper  receptacles  or  packages ;  steel 
sewing  needles,  in  ordinary  or  common  packages  or  cases;  opera  glasses,  knives,  forks 
and  razors  with  handles  (not  of  iron)  in  ordinary  and  common  oases;  medical  syrups, 
in  glass,  stoneware  or  china  vessels;  liquid  perfumery,  in  glass,  stoneware  or  china 
v, sssels  or  in  leather  receptacles;  non-liquid  perfumery,  in  stuff  sachets;  goods  of  all 
kinds,  in  paper  (except  cardboard  or  fancy  paper)  with  certain  exceptions." 

BONDED  WAREHOUSES  AND  FREE  ZONES. 

Goods  imported  into  Greece  from  abroad  and  which  are  not  destined  for 
immediate  local  consumption  may  be  stored  in  bonded  warehouses  which  exist  in  all 
ports  with  the  exception  of  Laurium  where  first  class  custom  houses  are  located. 

No  import  duty  is  levied  on  goods  stored  in  bonded  warehouses  and  there  is  no 
export  duty  on  such  goods  when  they  are  exported  abroad. 

In  accord  with  the  project  which  has  been  aprpoved  for  the  extension  of  the 
Piraeus  harbour  works,  there  is  to  be  created  at  the  Piraeus  a  free  zone  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  industrial  establishments.  A  Salonica  free  zone  was  authorized  in  1914,  but 
owing  to  the  war  the  scheme  has  not  yet  been  made  operative. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  required  for  the  importation  of  British  and  Cana- 
dian goods  into  Greece. 

REGULATIONS   FOR   COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

Commercial  travellers  are  not  required  to  go  through  any  formalities  in  order 
to  be  able  legally  to  exercise  their  calling  in  Greece,  nor  are  they  required  to  take  out 
license,  provided  they  come  and  go  merely  as  bearers  and  receivers  of  orders.  Agents 
of  British  and  Canadian  firms  resident  and  trading  in    Greece    are,  however, 
required  to  take  out  trade  licenses. 
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THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

in: 

present  trade  position. 

Czecho-Slovakian  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  at  present  undergoing  a  crisis 
and  the  future  position  is  uncertain.  This  situation  results  largely  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  exchange  value  of  the  crown  and  the  decreased  demand  in  the  world's 
markets  for  the  principal  products  of  Czecho-Slovak  industries.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1919  the  exchange  value  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crown  depreciated 
until  it  reached  300  to  the  pound  sterling.  At  the  same  time  the  export  trade  of 
Ozecho- Slovakia  was  rapidly  increasing,  especially  with  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  Such  typical  products  of  Czech  industry  as  Gablonz 
novelties  and  jewellery,  glassware,  china,  bent-wood  furniture,  leather  gloves,  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  laces,  hair  nets,  embroideries,' toys,  and  sodium  cyanide  made  their 
reappearance  on  these  markets,  while  sugar  and  sugar-beet  seeds,  hops,  and  timber 
were  also  exported.  The  Government  controls  all  export  from  Czecho- Slovakia  and 
export  licenses  are  required.  Special  taxes  are  levied  on  exportable  products  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  world's  markets. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1920  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  exchange  value 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crown  improved  to  about  175  to  the  pound  sterling.  This 
improvement  in  the  exchange  rate  has  reacted  considerably  on  the  demand  abroad  for 
Czecho-Slovak  products,  and  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  export  of  many  of  the 
principal  lines  shipped.  The  Government  has  consequently  been  compelled  to  revise 
the  export  taxes,  which  in  many  cases  were  found  to  be  too  high  in  view  of  the 
improved  exchange  value  of  the  crown.  Thus  it  has  been  necessary  to  decrease  the 
export  tax  on  timber  from  20  to  as  low  as  5  per  cent  and  other  revisions  have  been 
made  accordingly.  This  situation,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  transitory,  and  in 
a  short  time  matters  will  adjust  themselves,  when  the  export  trade  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
will  again  attain  the  proportions  it  enjoyed  before  the  war. 

available  exports. 

The  only  products  which  can  be  exported  from  Czecho-Slovakia  in  large  quantities 
at  the  present  time  are  sugar  and  timber.  The  other  lines  mentioned  above  are  also 
being  exported,  but  the  volume  of  business  is  restricted  for  the  time  being  by  the 
improved  rate  of  exchange,  the  export  taxes  and  other  factors.  Dr.  Heidler,  the  head 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Sugar  Commission,  recently  stated  that  present  prospects  would 
point  to  a  production  of  about  800,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  as  compared  with  500,000 
tons  for  1919.  This  should  leave  a  surplus  available  for  export  of  about  400,000 
tons.  The  increased  production  is  due  to  greater  acreage  sown  to  sugar  beets  and  the 
possibility  of  again  fertilizing  the  soil  with  saltpetre  and  superphosphates.  The  lack 
of  these  artificial  fertilizers  greatly  restricted  agricultural  production  during  the 
war.  During  the  year  1919  Czecho-Slovakia  exported  a  total  of  282,899  tons  of  sugar, 
of  which  over  one  half  went  to  Austria  and  55,000  tons  to  France,  the  rest  mostly 
to  Germany,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Norway. 

With  regard  to  timber  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  planka  and  doal^ 
which  can  be  exported  from  Czecho-Slovakia  during  the  current  year  is  approximately 
105,942,000  cubic  feet.  Germany  naturally  offers  the  best  market  for  Czecho- 
Slovakian  timber,  and  the  river  Elbe  affords  excellent  transport  facilities. 

EXPORT  TAXES. 

The  taxes  on  exportable  products  arc  lixod  from  time  to  time  by  the  commission 
regulating  foreign  commerce,  on  which  are  represented  the  various  industrial  and 
trade  syndicates.    These  taxes  are  generally  payable  upon  receipt  of  an  export  licens< 
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•  van  in  accordance  with  the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  shipped 
and  are  higher  in  the  case  of  countries  whose  currency  stands  nearer  par  than  thai 
I  Csecho-Slovakia,  In  other  rases  minimum  export  prices  are  fixed  with  the  object 
>f  protecting  the  local  market  and  preventing  foreigners  from  profiting  to  too  great 
in  extenl  from  the  low  value  of  the  crown.  The  export  taxes  are  changed  from  time 
' i 1  time  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  sumilv  and  demand  abroad  for  the  goods 

.      .   ..       .   .  . — ^  r,_.  1  -  ".'  ■" 


Gablonz,  Czecho-Slovakia. 


in  question,  but  as  the  prices  quoted  by  exporters  in  Czecho-Slovakia  include  the 
taxes,  foreign  importers  are  only  indirectly  concerned  with  these  regulations. 

EXPORT  WOOD  PRICES. 

I    uadian  linns  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the  minimum  prices  given  below, 
rhich  were  fixed  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Wood  Commission  on  June  18,  1920,  and  cover 
the  prices  of  timber  for  home  supply  and  export.    This  affords  an  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  export  from  Czecho-Slovakia  is  regulated  at  the  present  time. 

Home  Supply  Prices. 

Per  cubic 
meter. 

Soft  logs  (pine  and  fir)  ex  forest,  according  to  diameter  (10-45  am.)  and  including 

working  expenses  at  66  crowns  per  cubic  meter  Crowns  110-170 

Unsorted  deals  and  planks  at  tbe  sawmills  and  including  working  expenses  at  68 

crowns:  per  cubic  meter  and  average  freight  to  mill  at  70  crowns  Crowns  525 

Where  the  working  expenses  are  higher  or  lower,  the  difference  may  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Minimum  Export  Prices. 

To  Austria — 

Soft  deals  and  planks,  ex  truck  Czecho-Slovakia  railway  station,  for  cash.  .  .  .Crowns  8i50> 
Same  for  compensation  goods   "  80'0 

To  Belgium — 

Soft  deals    and    planks,    ex    truck    railway    station    in    Bohemia,    Moravia  or 

Silesia  Belgian  francs  2*30 

Same  from  Slovakia..   "  21'0 

To  England — 

Bastings,    length    6-10m,    ex    truck    railway    station    in    Bohemia,    Moravia  or 

Silesia  £      5  H 

Same  from  Slovakia  "      4  10  0 
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Minimum  Export  Prices. — Concluded. 

Per  cubic 

To  Prance —  meter. 

Soft    deals  and    planks,    ex    truck    railway    station    in    Bohemia,    Moravia  or 

Silesia  French  francs  235 

Same  from  Slovakia                                                                                        11  215 

To  Germany — 

Soft  logs  from  frontier  districts  (transport  on  wheels)  Mk.  35'0 

Same  (transport  by  river)  "  4>oo 

Soft  deals  and  planks  "  700 

Tc  Holland — 

Soft    deals    and    planks,    ex    truck    railway    station    in    Bohemia,   Moravia  or 

Silesia  Dutch  florin  45 

Same  from  Slovakia   42 

To  Hungary — 

Soft  deals  and  planks,  only  ex  Slovakian  saw-mills  near  frontier  for  cash.  .Crowns  650 

Same  for  compensation  goods                                                                                  "  60O 

10,000  kg.  hard  firewood  for  compensation  goods  or  sound  currency                        "  2,800 

Same,  soft   2.600 

To  Italy — 

Soft  deals  and  planks,  ex  truck  Czecho-Slovak  railway  station  Lire  270 

To  Switzerland — 

Soft    deals    and    planks,    ex    truck    railway    station    in    Bohemia,   Moravia  or 

Silesia  Swiss  francs  90 


EXPORTS  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  export  from  Czecho-Slovakia  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  since  the  armistice.  Of  the  articles  sent  to  Canada  the  most 
important  have  been  the  variety  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Gablonz  (Jablonec) 
district  of  Northern  Bohemia,  and  which  include  many  kinds  of  jewellery  and  novel- 
ties, glass  beads,  buttons,  clasps,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  the  recent  shipments  of 
these  goods  to  North  America  have  exceeded  the  value  of  6,000,000  crowns  a  month. 
At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  $120,000. 
Other  lines  being  exported  to  Canada  are  bent-wood  furniture,  glassware,  hair  nets, 
leather  gloves,  embroideries,  laces,  linen  goods,  hops  and  toys.  The  first  shipments 
of  sugar  from  Czecho-Slovakia  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  a  total  of  7,000 
tons,  have  recently  been  arranged  for.  There  has  also  been  a  shipment  of  several 
million  crowns  worth  of  sodium  cyanide  to  the  United  States. 

EXPORT  TO  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 

Czecho-Slovakia  has  commenced  to  do  business  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe,  which  offer  openings  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  products. 
It  is  with  these  countries  and  with  Eussia  that  the  Ozecho-Slovaks  are  most 
anxious  to  develop  trade  relations,  since  they  can  supply  many  of  the  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  which  Czecho-Slovakia  needs  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 
Ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements  have  recently  been  supplied  to  Roumania 
in  exchange  for  corn  and  grain.  A  contract  has  also  been  concluded  for  repairing 
locomotives  for  Roumania  and  the  delivery  of  eighty  new  locomotives  in  three  years' 
time.  Agricultural  and  other  machinery,  sugar,  glassware  and  other  lines  have  also 
been  exchanged  with  Bulgaria  against  tobacco  and  other  raw  materials.  There  has 
also  been  an  economic  approachment  between  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovak 
The  mills  of  the  latter  country  are  preparing  to  supply  the  Hungarian  textile  market. 
It  is  naturally  with  Austria  that  Czecho-Slovakia  is  transacting  the  greatest  volume 
of  trade  at  the  present  time.  An  important  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with 
Germany,  inaugurating  close  commercial  relations  with  that  country.  An  exchange 
of  German  chemicals,  dyestuffs  and  other  goods  for  Ozecho-Slovakian  timber  is  also 
being  arranged.  These  trade  developments1  are  the  natural  result  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  restoration  of  normal  conditions  of  production 
and  exchange  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  will  react  favourably 
upon  the  export  trade  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  resulting  in  the  resumption  of  pre-war 
industrial  output. 
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TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY. 

Drade  Commissioner  L.  I).  WlLGRESS. 

v. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADA. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  goods  which  are  permitted  to  be  imported  without 
a  lioensi  r«  veals  certain  lines  of  products  which  Canada  can  supply,  including,  among 
>thers,  agricultural  machines  and  spare  parts  thereof;  binder  twine;  locomotive  and 
v  cars  and  supplies;  tools  of  all  kinds;  wire  and  wire  nails;  bolts  and  nuts; 
oleetr  heating  installations:  asbestos  and  asbestos  goods;  knitted  woollen. 

:-.>"ds;  clothing  and  underclothing;  woollen  piece-goods  ;  socks  and  stockings  and  knitted 
goods  of  cotton;  boots  and  shoes;  leather,  except  glove,  patent  or  lacquered;  belting; 
rubber  goods;  brushes;  paper;  turpentine,  linseed  and  other  oils;  chemical  products, 
BUch  as  acetic  acid,  caustic  soda,  sal-ammoniac,  glycerine,  calcium  carbide,  super- 
phosphates  and  other  artificial  fertilizers. 

1  he  List  is  therefore  seen  to  be  fairly  extensive  and  covers  most  of  the  possible 
export  from  Canada  to  Hungary.  As  previously  explained  the  present  position 
oi  the  country  does  not  permit  Hungarian  importers  to  pay  cash  for  goods  unless  very 
urgently  required  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  on  credit.  Reliable  importers 
i  sped  facilities,  under  satisfactory  bank  guarantees,  to  help  them  tide  over  the  present 
difficult  period.  Canadian  exporters  cannot  expect  to  do  business  with  the  countries 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  under  present  conditions  on  the  basis  of  terms  cash 
••.  Canadian  point.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Trieste  are  at  least  desired  by 
Hungarian  importers.  The  gradual  improvement  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  crown 
and  the  development  of  export  trade  will  result  in  a  resumption  of  normal  importations, 
when  Hungarian  firms  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  arrange  for  the  financing  of  their 
business.  In  order  that  Canadian  firms  may  then  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  any  business  which  may  be  offering  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  North  America, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  review  the  pre-war  trade  and  present  requirements  in 
the  lines  above  mentioned. 

BINDER  TWINE. 

The  total  importation  of  binder  twine  into  all  the  territories  of  former  Hungary 
amounted  in  1913  to  2,162  tons  and  in  1914  to  1,292  tons,  of  which  998  tons  were 
supplied  from  the  United  States,  161  tons  from  Austria,  117  tons  from  Great  Britain 
and  13  tons  from  Canada.  The  total  value  of  the  binder  twine  import  in  1914  was 
$371,4-25.  The  annual  requirements  of  present-day  Hungary  will  amount  to  between 
five  and  eight  hundred  tons  and  present  an  opening  for  Canadian  trade. 

ROLLING  STOCK,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

The  Hungarian  workshops  were  able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  required  in  Hungary  before  the  war.  The  present  deficiency  of  railway 
facilities  will,  however,  soon  require  the  importation  of  additional  rolling  stock. 
Narrow-gauge  locomotives  and  cars  for  the  use  of  industrial  establishments  can  be 
included  among  these  requirements.  Before  the  local  manufacture  of  rolling  stock  can 
be  rr-commenced  on  a  large  scale,  raw  materials  and  tools  will  have  to  be  largely 
renewed  by  purchases  from  abroad.  The  same  applies  to  the  electrical  works  and  other 
industrial  plants  in  Hungary,  as  raw  materials,  machines,  tools,  etc.,  were  mostly  used 
during  the  war  and  subsequent  disorders. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  tools  of  all  kinds  for  use  both  in  connection  with 
industrial  and  agricultural  operations  are  at  present  required  in  Hungary.  Spades, 
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shovels,  axes,  saws,  machine  tools,  files,  rasps,  etc.,  are  included  among  these  needs. 
Tools  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  such  as  wire,  nails,  bolts  and  nuts,  etc.,  were 
formerly  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bohemia,  but  in  certain 
lines  Canadian  products  might  have  the  possibility  of  competing  in  the  future. 

TEXTILES. 

Textile  goods  comprised  before  the  war  the  chief  items  of  import  into  Hungary 
and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  after-the-war  trade.  The  total  import  of  textiles  into 
former  Hungary  in  1914  was  valued  at  $87,752,000,  of  which  cotton  goods  accounted  for 
.$45,376,000,  woollens  for  $27,028,800,  clothing  for  $18,647,400,  silks  for  $7,820,000, 
and  linen  for  $7,527,400.  Among  made-up  articles  knitted  woollens  were  imported  in 
the  year  in  question  for  the  value  of  $2,338,900,  men's  clothing  for  $4,419,000,  women's 
clothing  for  $3,50>5,60O,  and  "  lingerie  "  for  $4,698,000.  Knitted  woollen  goods,  socks 
and  stockings  and  underwear  offer  possible  openings  for  future  Canadian  trade.  There 
is  a  great  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  clothing  material  and  made-up  articles  in  Hungary 
at  the  present  time  and  high  prices  are  being  asked  for  available  stocks.  The  local 
mills  are  hampered  by  difficulties  in  securing  raw  materials. 

FOOTWEAR  AND  LEATHER. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  were  imported  into  former  Hungary  in  1914  to  the 
value  of  $10,176,600,  of  which  Germany  supplied  $1,380,000;  Great  Britain  $388,200, 
the  United  States  $174,000,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Austria.  In  the  same 
year  Great  Britain  also  supplied  $5,800  worth  of  rubber  footwear  out  of  a  total  import 
valued  at  $244,600  mostly  from  Austria.  There  should  be  openings  for  Canada  in  the 
future  in  both  of  these  lines.  The  import  restrictions  now  confine  importations  of 
leather  boots  and  shoes  to  those  with  lining  consisting  mainly  of  paper  tissue.  Leathers 
are  also  required  for  the  Hungarian  industry  which  imported  before  the  war  to  the 
extent  of  about  $16,000,000  a  year.  Patent,  lacquered  and  glove  leathers  are  not  now 
permitted  to  be  imported.  The  leather  imports  in  1914  were  valued  at  $15,306,000,  of 
which  Austria  supplied  $13,231,000,  Germany  $1,550,000,  and  Great  Britain  $300,000. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  Hungarian  market  is  at  present  almost  entirely  exhausted  of  drugs,  medicinal 
preparations  and  chemical  products.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  formerly  supplied 
the  bulk  of  these  lines  and  drugs  are  required  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  German 
pharmacopoeia.  Patent  medicines  and  sanitary  specialties  might  be  supplied  to  some 
extent  from  Canada.  There  is,  however,  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  firms  in  con- 
nection with  the  demand  for  the  chemical  lines  set  forth  in  the  list  appended  to  this 
report.  Caustic  soda  required  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  sulphate  of  copper  for 
vine  sprinkling,  acetic  acid,  sal  ammoniac,  turpentine,  glycerine,  superphosphates, 
calcium  carbide,  etc.,  are  included  among  the  chemical  products  in  demand  in  Hungary 
at  the  present  time. 

PAPER. 

There  is  now  a  great  shortage  of  paper  in  Hungary  and  newspapers  are  published 
on  reduced  sheets.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  mills  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  are  now  located  within  the  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  these  countries  will  be  able  to  supply  Hungarian  requirements 
a3  soon  as  industry  and  commerce  can  be  re-established. 

TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY. 

The  above  survey  briefly  indicates  some  of  the  lines  which  might  present  possible 
openings  for  Canadian  trade  with  Hungary.  Firms  desirous  of  further  information 
relative  to  Hungarian  requirements,  or  who  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable! 
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nsible  agents  to  represent  their  interests  in  Hungary,  should  write 
Brit  sb  Commercial  Commissioner  a1  Budapest.  An  institution  for  dissemi- 
nating trade  informations,  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  is  the  Hungarian  Commercial 
am  it  Budapest.  This  museum  is  maintained  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
d  ■  ■  ll  ingariat)  trade  and  supplying  information  to  foreigners  about  business  con- 
liti  >na  in  Hungary.  Before  the  war  the  Hungarian  Commercial  Museum  had 
branches  in  the  Ihilknn  States  ami  correspondents  throughout  the  world. 

\    r<  p  rl  on  t ratio  with  Hungary  would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
rl   played  by   the  Hungarian   banks  in  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
rtj    years   preceding  the  war   Budapest  developed  into  an  important 
ind<  pendent  financial  centre  and  the  hanks  of  Budapest  participated  to  a  large  extent 
£  trade  and  industry  throughout  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States. 
1     a       nks  are  really  large  financial  institutions  with  auxiliary  trading  and  industrial 
I   r   igh  their  subsidiaries  they  have  directly  participated  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country.    The  only  hank  with  the  right  of  issue  in  Hungary  was  the  Austro- 
B  ink.    The  affairs  of  this  hank  in  Hungarian  territory  are  being  liquidated 
by  an  international  commission,  and  it  is  proposed  to  later  create  a  National  Bank  of 
:  as  a  central  financial  institution  with  the  right  of  issue.    The  most 
•  private  Hungarian  hank  is  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Pest,  with  extensive 
jts  in  Hungary  and  a  controlling  interest  in  the 'General  Bank  of  Bulgaria  and 
( )i  her  large  Hungarian  banks  include  the  Hungarian  General  Credit 
Bank,  in  Discount  and  Exchange  Bank,  the  Hungarian-Italian  and  British 

Hungarian  Banks.  The  leading  banks  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  Wiener  Bank,  Verein 
and  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank,  have  also  maintained  branches  in  Budapest  and  other 
centres  in  Hungary. 

At  the  present  time  operations  in  foreign  exchange  are  under  Government  control, 
so  that  importers  wishing  to  purchase  goods  from  abroad  must  first  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  securing  foreign  exchange  through  the  permission  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Export  from  Hungary  is  also  under  Government  control  and  exports  are 
only  permitted  of  articles  not  required  in  the  country.  The  Government  endeavours 
to  mobilize  all  available  foreign  exchange  for  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  the 
country. 

LIST  OF  GOODS  REQUIRED  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  firms  is  directed  to  the  list,  given  herewith,  of  the 
goods  which  may  be  imported  into  Hungary  without  an  import  license.  These  goods 
comprise  the  more  important  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  articles  needed  for 
•  e  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  the  manufactured  articles 
required  for  satisfying  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  life: — 

Seeds — 

Grass  seed. 

Sugar  beet  seed  and  seed  of  fodder  beet. 

Fats  and  Grease — 

Fish  oil  and  seal  oil. 

Animal  tallow  for  technical  use. 

Vegetable  tallow,  palm  oil,  palm  kernel  oil,  and  cocoanut  oil,  sold  for  technical  purposes. 

Vegetable  wax. 

Stearic  acid  (stearine),  palmitic  acid  (palmitine). 
Degras  and  oleic  acid. 

Ceresine. 

Vaseline  and  lanoline. 
Axle  grease. 

Fats  and  fatty  mixtures,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Tariff,  for 
technical  purposes. 

Fatty  Oils — 

Rape  seed  oil. 

Linseed  oil  and  other  fatty  oils,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Tariff,  for  technical  purposes. 

Wood  oil,  ground  nut  oil  and  castor  oil  for  technical  use  (denatured  under  the  super- 
vision of  authorized  customs  authorities). 

Cotton  seed  oil  for  technical  use. 
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list  of  goods  required  in  Hungary. — Continued. 

Wood,  Coal  and  Peat — 
Firewood. 

Timber  for  building'  etc.,  European. 

Charcoal,  peat  and  peat  charcoal,  lignite  and  coal,  coke. 
Chair  cane,  raw,  not  split. 

Materials  for  Turnery  and  Carving — 

Celluloid  and  other  materials  for  turnery  and  carving,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Customs  Tariff,  not  manufactured. 

Minerals — 

Pyrites,  raw. 

Pyrites,  roasted,  iron  ore,  manganese,  and  lead  ore — even  if  worked. 
Gypsum,  roasted. 

Mineral  phosphate,  china  clay,  asbestos,  magnesite. 

Medicinal  Wares  and  Perfumery — 
Camphor,  raw  and  refined. 
Essential  oils. 

Dyeing  and  Tanning  Materials — 
Quebracho  wood. 
Oak  and  pine  tree  bark. 

Other  barks ;  also  roots,  leaves,  buds,  fruits,  e.g.  myrobalans,  valonia,  gall  nuts,  and 
the  like. 

Chestnut  wood  extract,  quebracho  wood  extract,  and  tanning  extracts,  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Customs  Tariff. 

Gums  and  Resins — 

Tar,  except  lignite  and  schist  tar. 
Resin,  common. 

Coopers',  brewers',  brush-makers',  and  rope-makers'  pitch. 
Asphalt  earth  and  stone,  raw,  even  if  ground. 
Asphalt  bitumen. 
Asphalt  mastic. 

Turpentine,  turpentine  oil,  coal  tar  oils  of  the  benzene  series. 
Copal  gum,  shellac,  gum  arabic. 

Cotton — 

Cotton,  raw,  carded,  dyed,  bleached,  milled  ;  cotton  waste. 

Cotton  wool  (except  that  intended  for  medicinal  purposes)  ;  waste  prepared  for  cleaning 

machinery. 
Cotton  yarn. 
Cotton  piece-goods. 

Velvet  and  tissues  resembling  velvet,  and  velvet  ribbons. 
Ribbons. 

Passementerie  and  button  makers'  wares  of  cotton. 

Knitted  ware  and  hosiery  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  vegetable  textile  materials. 
Cotton  articles  used  for  technical  purposes. 

Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  etc. — 

Flax,  jute,  and  manila  hemp,  raw,  steeped,  broken,  hackled,  bleached,  dyed  ;  and  waste 

thereof. 
Linen  yarn. 

Jute  yarn  and  sheaf  binders. 
Linen  piece-goods. 

Tissues  of  hemp,  yarns,  except  tissue  with  admixture  of  paper  materials. 

Tissues  of  jute  (piece-goods). 

Technical  articles  of  linen,  hemp,  jute,  etc. 

Wool,  etc. — 

Wool  (sheeps')  yarn. 
Woollen  piece-goods. 

Passementerie  and  button-makers'  wares  of  wool. 
Knitted  wares  and  hosiery  of  wool. 
Felt  and  felt  wares  (except  carpets). 
Articles  for  technical  purposes,  of  wool. 

Sillc  and  Silk  Wares,  etc. — 

Silk  and  silk  yarn. 

Silk  bolting  cloth. 

Tissues  of  half  silk. 
Made-up  Articles — 

Hat  shapes  of  felt. 

Hats  of  felt,  for  men  and  boys. 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  not  specially  mentioned,  except  those  of  silk  and  other 
luxury  goods. 

Brushmakcrs'  Wares,  etc. — 

Brushmakers'  wares,  common. 
Wooden  sieves,  finished. 
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list  ci'  coons  ki.oi  iin:n  i\  Hungary. — Continued. 

Paper  and  Paper  Wares — 
P.ip.  r  t.ulp. 

Pasteboard   i  cardboard),  tarred  cardboard,  and  carton-pierre. 
l'ap<  r.  «  xv  .  pt  paper  for  spinning. 

/ mc/i«i - f> f»r t.  (iutia-pcrcha,  etc.-  - 

India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  -and   wares  thereof. 

Oilcloth  and  Wares  thereof — 

Tarpaulins  ami  other  covers  of  coarse  materials  chemically  prepared  in  the  tissue,  or 
covered  or  impregnated  with  oil,  tar,  etc. 

Lt  ither  and  Leather  Wares—  ' 
-'  u  :\nd  hor-.«   hide,  even  if  dressed  (bid  not  lacquered), 
rail"  leather,  except  lacquered   (patent)  leather. 

Buck)  goat,  kid,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  prepared,  except  glove  leather  and  lacquered 
(patent)  leather. 

Hoots  and  shoes  of  leather,  with  lining  consisting  mainly  of  paper  tissue. 
Transmission  belts  and  thongs  of  leather. 

Woode*  Wares,  etc. — 

Timber  and  sawn  wares,  planed,  grooved  or  tongued  ;  wood  for  hoops,  wood  prepared 

for  casks. 
Wooden  pegs  (wooden  nails) 

Veneers. 

Wares  of  common  wood  (except  furniture). 
Buttons  of  ivory  nut  and  horn. 
Stoppers  of  cork. 
<;inss  and. Class  Wares — • 
Hollow  glass. 

Hollow  glass,  fine,  except  luxury  goods  and  antiques. 
Bulbs  for  electric  incandescent  lamps. 

Mirror,  sheet  and  plate  glass,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Customs 

Tariff,  raw,  coloured,  unpolished,  etc. 
Watch  glasses  and  spectacle  glasses,  polished. 

Cement,  Asbestos  Wares — 
Cement. 

Wares  of  asbestos. 

Earthenware — 
Roofing  tiles. 
Magnesite  bricks. 

China,  except  plate,  luxury  wares  and  antiques. 

Earthenware  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Customs  Tariff,  except 
luxury  goods  and  antiques. 
Iron  and  Iron  Wares — 
Pig-iron. 

Iron  and  steel  in  bars  or  rods. 

Sheets  and  plates,  of  iron. 

Iron  and  steel  wire. 

Pipes  and  pipe  joints  of  iron. 

Fastenings  for  rails. 

Tools  of  iron,  all  kinds. 

Nails  and  tacks  ;  nuts  and  bolts,  rivets. 

Chains  and  flat  link  chains  (except  forged  chains). 

Wire  ropes  (iron). 

Sewing  and  other  needles. 

Safety  locks. 

Enamelled  utensils. 

Horseshoes. 
Common  Metals  and  Alloys  thereof — 

Common  metals  (other  than  iron  and  steel),  unmanufactured. 

Soft  solder  and  hard  solder. 

Nails,  tacks  and  screws,  of  copper  and  brass. 
Machinery,  Apparatus,  Instruments,  etc. — 

Distilling  apparatus  of  steel. 

Locomotives  and  tenders,  and  portable  engines. 
Agricultural  machines  and  spare  parts  thereof. 
Machinery  for  textile  industry. 
Sewing  and  knitting  machines. 
Heating  installations. 
Electric  carbons. 

Goods'  wagons  and  under  frames  for  agricultural  and  industrial  railways. 
Surgical  and  other  instruments  for  medical  purposes. 
Physical  instruments. 

Measuring  instruments  for  industrial  use  (measuring  rods,  angles,  caliper  compasses  and 
hole  gauges  and  the  like). 
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list  of  goods  required  in  Hungary.—  Concluded. 
Chemical  Products — 

Sulphur,  in  lumps  and  sticks,  and  powdered  and  flowers  of  sulphur ;   phosphorus ; 

metallic  antimony   (antimony  regulus)  ;  quicksilver. 
Caustic   potash,   caustic   soda,   solid ;    magnesia,    calcined ;    artificial    stannic    oxyde ; 

litharge  in  flakes  and  pieces ;  litharge,  ground,  in  the  form  of  powder,  red  lead  ; 

spirit  of  sal-amoniac ;  liquid  ammonia  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  pyroligneous 

acid,  crude ;  sulphuric  acid,  not  fuming ;  boracic  acid,  raw  or  refined ;  and  citric 

acid. 

Fertilizing  salts,  chloride  of  potassium,  Chile  salpetre,  nitrate  of  sodium  ;  borax,  raw  or 
refined;  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate  of  soda)  ;  sulphate  of  potassium,  bi-sulphate  of 
soda ;  potash ;  soda ;  sodium  carbonate ;  raw  or  crystallized  ;  soda,  calcined  ;  silicate 
of  sodium,  liquid  or  solid;  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  ; 
salpetre  (nitrate  of  potassium),  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  and  of  sodium;  chromate 
of  potassium,  and  of  sodium  ;  chlorate  of  potassium  and  of  sodium. 

Spodium  (bone  charcoal);  chloride  of  lime;  gypsum  (artificial  sulphate  of  lime); 
calcium  carbide. 

Sulphate  of  copper ;  white  lead  ;  sugar  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  carbon. 

Glycerine,  crude  or  purified  ;  coal  tar  oil ;  crude  heavy. 
Prepared  blocks. 
Bone  glue. 
Rice  starch. 

Phosphates  treated  with  acids  (superphosphates). 
Acetic  acid  concentrated. 
Ether,  sulphuric. 

Products  of  iodine  and  bromine  ;  salicylic  acid  ;  alkaloids  and  alkaloid  salts. 

Varnishes,  etc. — 
Oil  varnishes. 
Tar  dyes. 
Ultramarine. 

Candles,  Soap,  etc. — 
Tallow  candles. 

Candles  of  stearine  and  paraffin. 
Soap  (except  perfumed  soap). 
Wood  matches. 

Literary  and  Artistic  Articles — 
Books,  music,  periodicals. 

Waste — ■ 

Bone  dust ;  Thomas'  slag ;  manufactured  manures  and  other  manures  classified  under 
this  number. 


TANK  STEAMERS  TO  BRING  MOLASSES  TO  CANADA  FROM  BARBADOS. 

As  is  well  known  Barbados  molasses  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  largi 
quantities  are  imported  into  Oanada.    It  has  been  the  custom  up  to  the  present  time 
to  import  'Barbados  molasses  into  Canada  in  barrels  and  puncheons  which  is  a  very 
expensive  method  of  handling  it. 

The  Pure  Cane  Molasses  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  recently  had  built  the 
first  molasses  tank  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  molasses  from  the  tropics  in 
bulk.  This  steamer  has  in  itself  huge  tanks  of  enamelled  steel  in  which  the  syrup 
will  be  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  St.  John  and  Montreal.  At  these  points 
the  Company  have  enamelled  steel  receiving  tanks  into  which  the  syrup  is  pumped  from 
the  steamer.  The  tanks  in  Montreal  will  store  880,000  gallons  of  molasses  and  those  at 
St.  John  660,000  gallons.  The  first  steamer  to  be  put  into  this  trade  is  the  Julius 
Kessler,  built  this  year  and  is  of  a  size  which  will  permit  her  to  use  the  canals  and  at 
the  same  time  is  constructed  to  cross  the  ocean  if  necessary. 

In  Barbados  and  St.  Kitts  the  Pure  Cane  Molasses  of  Canada,  Limited,  is 
erecting  large  receiving  tank  stations  where  the  molasses  will  be  stored  until  it  can  be 
brought  to  Canada.  By  handling  the  product  in  this  manner  they  expect  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  a  minimum. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

S         .         October  10,  1020.-   Japan  does  not  call  for  any  particular  style  of 
e  but  the  following  information  must  be  supplied  in  a  distinct  and  detailed 

manner : — 

<  1 1  Name  of  buyer. 

i  -)  (  \mtents  of  shipment. 

(3)  Marks  and  numbers. 

I  n  Lot  number. 

i  ."0  Quantity. 

(6)  Prices — (a)  Price  to  buyer. 

(b)  Discount  to  shipper. 

(c)  Freight  and  shipping  charges. 

(d)  Commission  charged  by  shipper. 

TO  BE  SENT  IN  DUPLICATE. 

S  ich  invoices  should  be  supplied  in  duplicate — one  copy  for  the  Japanese 
customs  and  one  for  the  files  of  the  importer.     ,  « 

NO  CONSULAR  ENDORSEMENT  NECESSARY. 

The  invoice  must  be  signed  by  the  seller  in  full.    That  is  initials  only  will  not 
-  not  necessary  to  have  any  consular  attestation  except  in  cases 
a  certificate  of  origin  is  required. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN. 

Only  in  cases  where  a  shipper  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  special  conventional 
tariff  rates  is  it  necessary  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  supply  a  certificate  of  origin 
covering  the  goods  shipped,  which  must  be  signed  by  a  Japanese  consul  or  other 
Japanese  Government  official  at  place  of  origin,  or  in  cases  where  there  are  no 
Japanese  officials,  by  the  local  Customs  House  officials  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Such  certificates  must  show  the  place  of  production  or  manufacture,  as  well  as 
all  marks,  case  numbers,  articles,  quantity,  name  of  producer,  etc. 

MARKING  AND  NUMBERING  OF  CASES. 

TVhile  there  are  no  special  fines  imposed  for  improper  marking  and  numbering, 
yet  from  the  importers'  standpoint  this  is  a  very  important  feature  of  all  import 
business  into  Japan. 

All  boxes,  cases,  etc.,  should  be  numbered,  the  number  on  the  case  to  correspond 
with  a  similar  number  on  the  invoice,  to  which  the  Customs  inspector  or  importer 
'•an  refer  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  in  a  case.  In  many  instances  when  the 
Customs  inspector  knows  what  a  case  contains,  he  does  not  bother  opening  it.  On 
the  other  hand  where  cases  are  not  numbered  properly  they  always  must  be  opened 
at  the  Customs  shed  and  the  contents  taken  out  and  examined;  especially  is  this  the 
case  where  one  case  is  found  to  contain  perhaps  three  or  four  different  articles. 

To  explain  this  more  clearly,  it  may  be  stated  that  quite  recently  a  shipment  of 
seventy-five  cases  of  Canadian  groceries  arrived  for  a  firm  in  Yokohama.  None  of 
the  cases  were  numbered  and  there  were  no  numbers  shown  on  the  invoice,  so  the 
importer  could  not  tell  in  which  cases  the  different  food  products  were  to  be  found. 
Consequently  when  the  Customs  official,  looking  over  the  invoice,  asked  to  see  a 
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certain  listed  article,  the  whole  seventy-five  cases  had  to  be  opened  to  find  it.  As  a 
result  it  took  three  weeks  to  get  this  shipment  through  the  Customs  and  caused  the 
importer  much  delay  and  dissatisfaction,  especially  as  the  goods  happened  to  be  in 
great  demand  at  the  time. 

BILLS  OF  LADING. 

There  are  no  Customs  regulations  regarding  the  bills  of  lading,  but  shippers 
should  make  sure  that  bills  of  lading  reach  the  importer  on  the  same  steamer  as 
that  upon  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  as  great  inconvenience  and  delay  is  caused 
when  bills  of  lading  are  delayed,  in  most  cases  the  buyer  being  unable  to  clear  his 
goods  from  Customs  until  such  are  received. 

PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  to  Japan  by  parcel  post  will  be  charged  duty  the  same  as  ordinary 
freight,  but  invoices  and  certificates  of  origin  are  not  necessary. 

THE  CUBAN  MORATORIUM  TO  PREVENT  RUN  ON  RANKS. 

A  letter  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Havana,  Cuba,  states: — 

As  already  cabled,  the  Cuban  Government  decreed  a  moratorium  to  December  1 
on  all  drafts  and  commercial  documents.  Only  10  per  cent  can  be  drawn  on  bank 
accounts.  As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of  raw  Cuban  sugar,  people 
in  Havana  began  to  talk  about  the  losses  incurred  by  the  banks  which  had  lent  moneys 
on  the  pledge  of  sugars.  Consequently  a  run  was  started  against  the  banks  and  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  was  forced  to  stop  payments  on  October  11.  As  the  Cuban 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
+o  the  panic,  decreed  a  moratorium,  which  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

Article  1. — The  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes,  and  other  credit 
documents,  already  expired  and  which  shall  expire  until  the  1st  of  December  next, 
shall  not  be  paid  until  said  date. 

Article  2. — Credits  by  mortgages,  pledges,  or  by  public  instruments  expiring 
within  the  above-stated  period,  shall  not  be  paid  and  are  extended  until  December  1 
next. 

Article  4. — Within  said  period,  starting  from  the  date  of  this  decree,  depositors 
in  the  banks  or  bankers  of  this  Republic  may  only  draw  in  current  accounts  10  per 
cent  of  their  deposits,  and  in  the  savings  account  of  less  than  $2,000,  12  per  cent, 
unless,  etc.    .    .  . 

CUBAN  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  SHIPMENTS  DURING  MORATORIUM. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

According  to  a  cablegram  received  from  Minister  Long  at  Habana,  Cuba,  it 
appears  to  be  the  concensus  of  legal  opinion  there  that  if  shippers  receive  a  negative 
reply  after  asking  importers  whether  their  shipments  can  be  received  during  the 
period  of  the  moratorium  the  shipper  can  cancel  the  shipment;  in  case  no  reply  is 
received  the  presumption  is  that  the  importer  is  unable  to  accept  the  shipment,  and 
again  the  shipper  may  cancel  the  order.  However,  if  a  reply  is  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  importer  is  in  a  position  to  accept  the  shipment,  the  order  must  be  filled  by 
the  exporter. 

Under  moratorium  drafts  against  shipping  documents  which  are  due  or  may 
fall  due  are  payable  on  December  1.  Cuban  consignees'  liability  is  not  affected, 
except  with  reference  to  the  time  of  payment.  They  are  not  bound  by  law  to  pay  as 
soon  as  shipments  reach  Cuba. 
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JAPAN'S  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

V.  ith  reference  to  the  amendments  to  the  Japanese  tariff  passed  by  the  Diet  on 
details  of  winch  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  867  (page  751)  and 
No.  873  (page  1880),  Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan,  Yokohama,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observat  ions : — 

The  reason  for  the  changes  thai  have  taken  place  were  well  portrayed  in  th^ 
Baron  Takahashi,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  when  in  introducing  the  Bill  he 
ae  a<  cessary  soon  to  undertake  a  thorough  going  revision  of  the  tariff.'* 
.  however,  only  these  goods  which  require  immediate  protection  hav* 
been  given  attention.    The  principal  features  of  the  law  are: — 

L.  A  -  od  measure  of  protection  for  the  dye  and  drug  industries.   A  protection 
•  <  r  e«  iit  ad  valorem  is  given. 
I     facilitate  the  importation  of  certain  raw  materials  which  are  essential  to  the 
■  ;il  industries.    A  considerable  number  of  articles  have  therefore  been  added 
to  the  free  list. 

To  pr<  \«  nt  dumping  on  the  part  of  foreign  traders.    To  this  end  a  series  of 
surtaxes  have  been  arranged  for. 

Co  increase  the  duties  on  imported  liquors  in  order  to  compensate  for  th« 
increased  rates  on  liquors  produced  at  home. 

The  probable  reasons  for  passing  these  amendments  through  so  quickly  were: — 
!     try  and  terminate  the  present  business  slump  which  the  country  is  experi- 
2)  to  protect  the  Japanese  manufacturer  from  foreign  dumping;    (3)  to 
►-operate  with  the  genera]  plans  of  the  Government  for  national  defence  and  in  so 
doing  bo  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  chemical  industries. 

CHANGES  IN  TARIFF  LAW. 

I  place  there  were  changes  made  in  the  Tariff  itself — that  is,  in  the 

■  luctory  articles.    These  alterations  are  as  follows: — 

Article  5,  formerly  read:  "In  respect  of  articles  on  which  an  export  bounty  is 
granted  in  foreign  countries,  a  customs  duty  of  the  same  amount  as  the  said  bounty 
posed  by  Imperial  ordinance  in  addition  to  the  duty  prescribed  in  the 
annexed  tariff.'' 

According  to  the  new  law,  Article  5  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Japan  shall  be 
3:  "If  any  important  industry  in  this  country  is  threatened  with 
an  injury  on  account  of  the  import  of  goods  sold  at  an  unfair  price  or  the  sale  at  an 
unfair  price  of  goods  already  imported  such  goods  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
'  Dumping '  Investigation  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
Imperial  ordinance,  be  charged  with  duties  not  exceeding  the  fair  price  of  the  good- 
within  the  limits  specified  by  the  Commission  in  addition  to  the  duties  leviable  under 
the  annexed  tariff. 

"In  respect  of  goods  specified  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clause  which 
having  already  been  imported  are  the  property  of  or  in  the  possession  of  a  '  dumper  ' 
or  his  agent  the  surtax  may  be  levied  on  such  "dumper"  or  his  agent  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clause.  Such  surtaxes  will  be  collected  in  accord  • 
ance  with  the  regulations  for  the  collection  of  national  taxes." 

According  to  the  new  law  Article  23  reads  as  follows:  "Animals  for  breeding,  and 
protective  serum  or  vaccine  against  animal  plague,  imported  by  the  state  prefecture? 
and  other  public  bodies  or  industrial  judicial  persons  specified  by  the  Government 
or  by  person?  who  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Government." 
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KOREA  NOW  TO  ADOPT  JAPAN'S  TARIFF. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  September  1,  1920. — In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  made  by  the 
Japanese  Government  when  Korea  was  annexed  ten  years  ago,  all  regulations  govern- 
ing the  external  commerce  of  Japan  were,  with  some  exceptions,  applied  to  Korea  on 
August  29  last,  when  the  necessary  decrees  were  issued  stating  that  the  following  laws 
of  Japan  would  then  apply  to  Korea: — The  Tariff  Law;  The  Statute  Tariff;  Law  ISTo. 
86  (which  relates  to  the  import  and  export  of  smoked  fish  or  salted  fish  or  spawns) ; 
The  Bonded  Warehouse  Law ;  and  the  Customs  Sheds  Laws. 

Other  ordinances  were  also  published  abolishing  all  previous  regulations  governing 
the  shipping  services  between  Korea  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Under  the  new  regulations  Japan  and  Korea  are  included  in  the  same  tariff  zone 
and  between  them  no  tariff  wall  will  be  in  existence.  Imports  into  Korea  will  be  taxed 
at  the  same  rates  now  effective  at  Japanese  ports. 

A  few  temporary  exceptions,  however,  are  allowed  in  order  to  avoid  the  sudden 
deflation  in  the  revenue  of  the  Korean  Government  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  Tariff 
walls  between  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  new  provisional  duties  on  cargoes  imported  into  Korea  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan  are  rated  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  Tariff  of  Korea  which 
has  just  been  abolished,  but  when  the  assessed  rates  are  higher  than  the  duties  stipu- 
lated by  the  statute  tariff  of  Japan  they  are  levelled  down.  When  a  cargo  is  dutiable 
according  to  the  old  Korean  tariff,  but  is  non-dutiable  according  to  the  new  tariff,  it  is 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Further,  when  rebates  are  allowed  on  the  cargo  according  to 
the  new  tariff,  the  duties  assessed  by  the  old  tariff  are  levelled  down  proportionately  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  rebates.  When  rebates  are  above  the  duties  according  to  the  old 
Korean  tariff,  the  cargo  is  admitted  free.  Any  suspension  of  the  provisional  import 
duties  is  made  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  old  Korean  tariff.  In  other  respects 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  Japan  Proper  and  Korea  is  governed  by  the  laws 
lately  proclaimed. 

The  import  duties  on  horses,  sheep,  coke  and  timber  are  all  removed,  while  duties 
on  salt,  tobacco  and  mineral  oils  are  much  reduced. 

Exports  from  Korea  to  Japan. 

The  import  of  cargo  from  Korea  into  Japan  Proper  is  not  required  to  pass  through 
customs  houses,  but  as  certain  articles  from  Japan  to  Korea  will  be  taxed  all  exports 
from  Japan  will  have  to  pass  through  customs  houses  going  into  Korea. 

The  duties  on  cargo  exported  from  Korea  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  are,  according 
to  the  new  regulations,  to  be  assessed,  provided  the  articles  exported  are  subject  to 
excise  duties  in  Japan  Proper  or  other  colonies  of  Japan  (with  the  exception  of  cards, 
patent  medicines,  drugs  sold  as  patent  medicines,  and  articles  not  subject  to  excise 
duties  in  Japan  Proper  or  other  colonies  of  Japan  and  imported  into  Korea)  ;  providing 
further  that  the  kind  of  cargo  has  been  made  subject  to  the  lower  duties  in  Korea 
iately  or  has  been  made  free  in  Korea  only;  and  that  the  textile  goods  produced  within 
the  territories  of  Japan  are  especially  made  by  the  Governor  General  of  Korea  subject 
to  export  duties  or  the  sweets  or  confectioneries  to  be  exported  are  produced  in 
Korea. 

The  rates  of  export  duties  are  fixed  by  the  customs  houses  at  the  same  rates  as 
excise  duties  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  cargo  named  first  in  the  above  paragraph,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  class  of  cargo  included  in  the  second  category  the  duties  are  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  statute  tariff.  In  the  case  of  textile  goods  the  rates  are  ten 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  tissue  used  as  material.  In  the  case  of  sweets  or  con- 
fectioneries the  rates  are  5  yen  per  picul  of  sugar  contained. 

These  are  the  general  rules  now  applied  to  all  cargoes  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Korea. 
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DRAWBACK  ON  MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  established  by  Order  in  Council  (P.O. 
.  dated  November  1,  L"920,  under  the  provisions  of  section  286  of  the  Customs 
nd(  memorandum  .•!'  the  Department  of  Customs,  No.  2433-B,  dated  November 
3,  1920]  :— 

REGULATIONS. 

W  In  n  imported  materials,  not  including  machinery,  are  used  on  and  after  the 
daj  -■!'  September,  L920,  and  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  September,  1921,  in  the  manu- 
facture "t"  oleomargarine  as  described  in  The  Dairy  Industry  Act,  1914,  and  amend- 
tnente  thereto,  there  may  bo  paid  ;i  drawback  of  99  per  centum  of  the  customs  duties 
paid  "ii  the  materials  so  used. 

Provided,  however,  the  -aid  drawback  shall  not  be  paid  unless  the  duty  has  been 
on  'ho  materials  so  used  as  aforesaid  within  twelve  months  of  the  manufacture 
of  tlie  oleomargarine,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz: — 

The  quantity  of  materia]  used  and  amount  of  customs  duties  paid  thereon 
>hall  be  ascertained. 

Satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  in  respect  to  the  manufacture  in 
Canada  of  the  oleomargarine. 

The  claims  for  drawback  shall  be  verified  under  oath  before  a  collector  of  customs 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  in  such  form  as 
he  shall  proscribe,  within  one  year  after  the  manufacture  of  the  oleomargarine.  The 
may  also  require  in  any  case  the  production  of  such  further  evidence,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  averments,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  establish  the  bona  fides  of 
the  claim. 

Claims  for  drawback  under  the  above  regulations  should  be  made  on  Form  K.  154. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CORK. 

A  chemical  works  at  Bruenn-Koenigsfeld,  "  Asphalton,"  has  been  making  experi- 
ents  with  a  view  to  finding  a  substitute  for  cork,  says  a  Prague  correspondent  in  the 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  These,  it  is  said,  have  now  led  to  tangible  results.  Accord- 
ing to  a  process  which  has  been  patented,  turf  can  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  a  material  for  insulation  and  building  purposes,  that  in  most  respects  is  not 
r,  and  '.u  -ome  superior  to  cork.  The  product  is  reported  to  be  equally  light, 
firm  and  sound  proof,  to  possess  great  insulating  properties,  and  to  be  damp  proof. 
It  can  be  manufactured  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  the  price  at  which  cork  is  at  present 
obtainable.  Czecho- Slovakia  contains  a  large  amount  of  turf  which  can  thus  be 
turned  to  good  account,  and,  since  the  manufacturing  process  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  a  brisk  export  trade  in  the  new  article  is  prophesied. 

GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  TURKEY. 

An  American  consular  report  states  that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  Turkey  for 
such  article-  as  clothing  material,  boots  and  shoes,  kerosene,  agricultural  implements, 
candles,  soap,  medicine,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  glassware, 
window  glass,  cutlery,  printing  paper  and  materials1,  stationery,  needles,  thread, 
stockings,  fishing  and  hunting  gear,  condensed  milk,  chocolate,  preserved  fruits, 
candy  and  perfumery,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  exchange  imported  articles  for  local 
products.    At  small  villages  two  spools  of  cotton  thread  purchase  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  cablegrams  have  been  received  from  JVIr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Cana- 
dian Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool: — 

Bristol,  November  10:  6,000  barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  Botsford,  Kings 
No.  1  55s.  to  60s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s.,  Domestic  50s.  to  57s.,  No.  3  41s.,  Blenheim  No.  1 
best  62s.,  others  50s.  to  56s.,  No.  2  45s.  to  51s.,  Domestic  45s.  to  46s.,  Peewaukee  No.  1 
47s.  to  50s.,  No.  2  42s.  to  44s.,  No.  3  35.s.,  Ribston  No.  1  50s.  to  56s.,  No.  2  48s.  to 
5os.,  Domestic  45s.  to  53s.,  No.  3  best  50s.,  others  35s.,  Golden  Russet  No.  1  72s., 
No.  2  62s.,  No.  3  60s.,  Ontario  No.  1  47s.  to  53s.,  Wagener  No.  1  59s.  to  60s.,  No.  2 
55s.,  Domestic  50s.,  No.  3  48s.  Stark  No.  1  50s.  to  56s.,  No.  2  47s.  to  50s.,  Domestic 
50s.,  Baldwin  best  No.  1  63s.,  others  53s.,  No.  2  53s.,  No.  3  45s.,  Fallawater  No.  1 
56s.,  No.  2  52s.,  Wellington  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2  48s.,  Domestic  49s.,  No.  3  45b.,  394  boxes 
Nova  Scotiar  apples,  Grimes  Golden  No.  1  20s.  to  21s.,  No.  2  16s.  6d.,  Domestic 
15s.,  Kings,  large  sizes  20s.,  medium  23s.  to  24s.,  Wagener  22s.,  Ribston  22s.,  Golden 
Russet  27s. 

Liverpool,  November  12 :  1,200  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Empress  of  France, 
Wagener  No.  1  61s.,  No.  2  52s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  56s.  to  57s.,  No.  2  53s.,  Stark  No.  1 
61s.,  Golden  Russet  No.  1  67s.  to  73s.,  No.  2  59s.,  Spy  No.  1  70s.,  No.  2  62s.,  Baldwin 
No.  3  62s.  to  64s.,  No.  2  52s.  to  56s.,  King's  No.  1  63s.,  Cranberry  No.  1  58s.,  No.  2 
56s.,  Phoenix  No.  1  57s.,  No.  2  50s.,  Greening  No.  1  58s.  to  64s.,  No.  2  56s.  to  57s., 
No.  3  43s.  1,269  boxes  British  Columbia  apples,  Jonathan  large  sizes  20s.  to  22s., 
medium  23s.  to  24s.,  small  20s.  to  22s.,  Cox  Orange,  somewhat  pitted  and  wastey,  20s. 
asked;  Mcintosh,  large  sizes,  16s.  to  22s.,  medium  23s. 

London,  November  13:  Ex  ss.  Dunbridge,  Ontario  apples,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  46s., 
No.  2  46s.,  No.  3  40s.,  Stark  No.  1  47s.  6d.,  No.  2  46s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2  45s., 
Greening  No.  1  and  2  52s.,  No.  3  45s.,  Gano  No.  1  and  2  55s.,  No.  3  50s.;  Ontario 
boxes,  Wealthy  20s.  to  21s.,  Greening  18s.  to  20s.;  British  Coluiribia  boxes,  Jonathan 
25s,  to  26s.,  Cox  Orange  30s.  to  40s.,  Mcintosh  Red  20s.  to  22s.,  American  Jonathans 
21s.  to  23s.,  Virginia  York  Imperials  50s.  to  55s.  per  barrel.  New  York  Baldwins. 
King's  and  Greenings  50s.  to  55s. 

Glasgow,  November  12:  1,871  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Saturnia  and 
Bothwell,  King  No.  1,  tights,  62s.  to  65s.,  slacks,  55s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  54s.  to  61s.,  No. 
2  55s.  to  57s.,  Greening  No.  1  56s.  to  61s.,  No.  2  48s.  to  55s.,  Spy  No.  1  slack  58s., 
Peewaukee  No.  1  49s.  to  53s.  No.  2  46s.  to  50s.,  Stark  No.  1  51s.  to  59s.,  No.  2  53s., 
Golden  Russet  No.  1  66s.,  No.  54s.  to  60s.,  Ontario  No.  1  52s.,  Domestic  44s.,  Gano 
No.  1  59s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  55s.,  No.  2  50s.,  Grimes  Golden  No.  1  66s.,  No.  2  44s.,  360 
boxes  Ontario  apples,  Fallawater  No.  1  16s.  6d.,  No.  15s.  9d.  Greening  No.  1  17s.  9d., 
No.  2  16s.  6d.  8,000  British  Columbians  ex  ss.  Saturnia  and  Bothivell,  Jonathan  No. 
1  20s.  to  22s.,  No.  2  18s.,  Mcintosh  Red  ,No.  1  20s.  to  21s.,  No.  2  18s.  to  19s.,  Wealthy 
No.  1  20s.  No.  2  18s.  6d.,  Russet  No.  1  17s.  No.  2  16s.,  Cox  Orange  No.  1  22s.  to  25s., 
No.  2  20s.  to  22s.,  705  boxes  Cox  Orange,  pitted  and  wastey,  14s.  to  15s.  Washington 
Jonathan,  Extra  Fancy,  21s,  to  23s.,  Fancy  19s.  to  21s.,  "  C  "  Grade  18s.  to  21s.,  Yellow 
Newton  Extra  Fancy  23s.  to  23s.  9d.,  Virginia  Albemarles  62s.  to  66s.  per  barrel, 
York  Imperials  51s.  to  57s.,  Ben  Davis  54s. 

Apple  Price  Control  Re-imposed. 

The  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  cabled  November   13: — 
* 4  Apple  Price  Control  in  United  Kingdom  will  be  reimposed  November  15.  In 
addition  to  maxima  previously  announced  the  following  maxima  for  slacks  and  wastey 
have  been  fixed:    Barrels,  slacks,  01s.,  wastey  53s.,  boxes,  37  pounds.  l'Os.  :!<!.,  wastey 
17s.,  boxes,  40  pounds,  slack  22s.  2d.,  wastey  18s.  6d." 
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Manchester.  November  L6i  Scotian  ox  Vestnorge  King  No.  1  50s.  to  56s. 

S  d  48a.  to  588.,  Domestic  48s.  to  51s.,  No.  3  42s.  to  47s.;  Ribstons  No.  1  50s.  to  54s., 
S  Lr»s.  •  .  .VJ>  IV.nu'stii-  -l-Js.  to  17s.,  Hnldwin  No.  1  54s.  to  57s.,  No.  2  48s.  to  51s., 
'  mestic  47s.  to  50s.,  No.  3  40s.  to  43sM  Blenheim  No.  1  50s.  to  51s.,  No.  2  48s.;  Stark 
\  1  52a  to  568.,  No,  9  Ufe.  to  50s.,  Domestic  46s.  to  51s.,  No.  3  40  s.;  Wegener  No.  1 
55& ;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  04s.,  No.  2  60s.  to  64s.,  Domestic  60s.,  No.  3  45s,;  Wellington 
\  •   1     K:  Hi  n  Pa\i>  No.  1   |ss. ;  Mann  No.  1  51s.  to  52a.;  No.  2  49s.;  Greening  No. 

BOs.,  No.  2  50s.  to  51s.,  No.  3  47s.  to  50s.;  Fallawater  No,  1  55s.,.  Domestic 
:  l\.  wauk«v  Xo.  1  Ms.  IlT-  boxes  Sootianfl  ex  a®.  Vestnorge,  King  No.  1  20s.; 
Warner  No.  i»ls.  Gd. ;  fox  Orange  No.  1  23s.  6d.,  No.  3  17s.  6d.  416  barrels  Canadians 
Manchester  Civilian  and  Manchester  Merchant,  Stark  No.  1  54s.  to  55s.,  No.  2 
50s.;  Baxter  No.  1  56s.;  Greening  No.  1  58s.;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  64s.,  No.  2  61s.; 
Baldwin  No.  1  60s.  to  »'.:'.-.,  No.  i}  5Ss.  to  (>0s..  Domestic  55s.  Virginia  York  Imperials 
\      1  56&  1 1 1  68s.,  -lacks  15s.  to  57s.    California  Newtons  No.  1  19s.  per  box. 

London.  November  17:  Canadians  ex  ss.  Corsican,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  50  to  55s. 
\  B  16s.  to  60s.,  No.  3  40s.;  Baldwin  No.  1  52s.  to  60s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s.,  No.  3  40s.; 
Stark  Xo.  1  50s.,  No.  2  47s.  6d.,  No.  3  40s.;  King  No  1  52s.  to  55s.,  No.  2  50s.,  No.  3 
50b.;  Golden  Russet  65s.;  Greening  55s.;  Peewaukee  No.  1  45s.,  No.  2 
42s.  6d.,  No.  3  40s.;  Canada  Red  No.  1  55s.  to  60s.  Ontario  boxes,  Greening  No.  1 
19s.,  No.  2  17  to  18s. ;  Snow  No.  1  17s.  to  18s. ;  Wealthy  No.  1  18s.  to  19s. ;  St.  Lawrenca 
\  k  1  L6s.  to  iTs.  Scotians  ex  ss.  Wyncote,  King- No.  1  55s.  to  60s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s., 
Domestic  40s.  to  42s.,  No.  3  45s.,  Blenheim  No.  1  50s.  to  55s.,  No.  2  45s.  to  50s,, 
Domestic  40s.;  Ribston  No.  1  55s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s.,  Domestic  and  No.  3  35s.  to  40s; 
Greening  Xo.  1  50s.  to  55s.,  No.  2  48s.  to  50s.;  Stark  No.  1  55s.  to 
60s.,  No.  2  50s.  to  55s. ;  Mann  No.  1  52s.  6d.,  No.  2  48s. ;  Wellington  No.  1  and  No.  2 
50s.  to  52s.,  Domestic  and  No.  3  40s.  to  45s. ;  Fallawater  No.  1  50s. ;  Cox  Orange  No.. 
1  6Ss.  Nova  Scotian  boxed  apples,  Spy  and  Golden  Russet  No.  1  23s.  6d. ;  Cox  Orange 
Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  23s.  6d.,  Domestic  and  No.  3  20s.  Wagener  and  Stark  No.  1  18s. 
to  20s.  British  Columbia  boxes  ex.  ss.  Corsican,  Jonathan  No.  1  21s.  to  maximum 
(23s.  6d.) ;  Mcintosh  Red  No.  120s.  to  22s.  California  Newtowns  No.  1  20s.  to  22s.; 
Oregon  Newtowns,  maximum. 

Revised  Apple  Price  Control  Order. 

Apple  Price  Control  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  re-imposed  November  15,  with 
the  following  revised  schedule: — 


Imported  Apples,  First  Owner's  Prices. 

Maximum  prices 
at  the  rate  of 


When  sold  in  packages. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

Canadian  and  United  States  apples  sold  in  barrels  containing  not 

68 

0 

2. 

Canadian,  United.  States  and  Australasian  apples  sold  in  cases  con- 
taining not  less  than  37  pounds  per  case 

21 

6 

Canadian,  United  States  and  Australasian  apples  sold  in  cases  con- 

23 

6 

4. 

Any  variety  of  imported  apples  sold  otherwise  than  in  the  package 

60 

0' 

5. 

64 

0 

53 

0 

20 

3 

17 

0 

22 

2 

18 

6  - 
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PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORT  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR,  AND 

MEAL. 

A  cable  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  under  date  November  18,  reads  as  follows: — 

"  Importation  into  South  Africa  of  wheat,  flour,  and  meal  is  prohibited  until 
further  notice." 

SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cable,  dated  November  16,  has  been  received  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner Harrison  Watson,  London,  England: — 

Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2  Cana- 
dian grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds:  red  clover,  160s.  to  180s.;  alsike,  200s. 
tc  220s.;  timothy,  65s.  to  70s. 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in  London  would  be  34-3  cents 
to  38-6  cents  per  pound;  of  alsike,  42-9  cents  to  47-1  cents  per  pound;  and  of  timothy, 
13-9  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  Grant  S.  Peart,  Chief,  Markets  Division,  Seed 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes: — 

"  Very  little  Canadian  seed,  with  the  exception  of  alsike,  is  being  expotred  to 
Europe  at  the  present  time.  Returns  to  Canadian  exporters  are  about  $10  to  $16 
per  bushel,  depending  on  the  quality  of  samples  submitted,  on  which  sales  were  based. 
These  prices  are  about  30  per  cent  of  those  that  prevailed  last  year  at  this  time,  and 
the  amount  exported  to  date  is  estimated  to  be  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  exported  up  to  the  same  date  last  year." 

THE  PORT  OF  SMYRNA. 

Smyrna,  an  ancient  city  and  the  most  important  seaport  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Anatolia,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  (a  sheltered  inlet 
of  the  iEgean  sea),  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  following  on  the 
Great  War,  which  was  signed  on  May  11,  1920,  was  the  second  city  of  Turkey,  but 
under  that  treaty  the  city,  with  the  surrounding  strip  of  territory,  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  Greece  under  Turkish  sovereignty  for  five  years,  after  which  the  territory 
may  annex  itself  to  Greece  by  plebiscite.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  quarters: 
1^  rank,  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Roumanian. 

There  is  a  broad  quay  and  an  artificial  harbour,  the  former  of  which  is  traversed 
by  a  tramway  bordering  the  sea  front.  There  are  a  number  of  industries ;  flour  milling- 
is  being  improved  and  extended,  and  chrome  ore  is  being  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  chief  imports  are:  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  coal,  hardware,  lumber,  timber, 
glassware,  edible  fats,  drugs,  jute  bags,  and  petroleum.  A  recent  survey  made  at 
Smyrna  showed  a  steady  demand  for  the  following  articles:  cotton  cloth,  plain  and 
grey  colours;  thread,  black  and  white;  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  and  flannel  under- 
wear ;  shirts,  socks,  stockings,  all  colours,  rather  fancy ;  burlap  or  jute  bags  and  sack- 
ings; sugar,  rice,  spices,  pepper,  nutmeg,  mustard,  etc.;  shoes  for  men,  women  and 
children;  standard  medicines  and  drugs,  castor  oil,  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  quinine, 
bandages,  hospital  supplies;  cheaper  grades  of  ready-made  clothing,  chiefly  smaller 
sizes;  cheaper  grades  of  hardware,  wire  nails,  horseshoe  nails,  horseshoes  (small"), 
s<rews,  saws,  spades,  shovels,  picks,  axes;  new  graphophone  records  and  needles:  toilel 
articles  and  perfumery;  tinned  and  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables;  agricultural  imple- 
ments; dyes. 

The  population,  which  suffered  less  from  the  war  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  estimated  at  3r>0,O00,  fully  half  of  whieh  nre  Greeks. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  ot"  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Publie  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


ireJ  ht/  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  12,  1920. 

1 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Tort  William— 
C,  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Bushels. 
2,069, 137 
Now  oper 
1,392,502 

734.913 

998,707 
1,023,620 
1,324,433 

459,524 
Now  oper 

601,034 

2,638,958 
2,745,376 
321,349 
Now  oper 
30,114 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 
583,211 
ating  unde 
47,875 
85,967 
104,218 
400,142 
686,405 
204,226 
ating  unde 
32,766 

671,463 
214,454 
345,489 

ating  unde 
3,189 

ating  unde 

Bushels. 

ra  Private 
9,658 
94,347 
19,842 
52,351 
116,289 
47,742 
r  a  Privat 
12,639 

222,299 
29,154 
47,332 
r  a  Privat 
1,329 
r  a  Private 

Bushels. 

Terminal 
32,896 

Bushels. 

121,792 
Elevator 
564 
3,464 
8,585 
21,243 
43,525 
37,469 
1  Elevator 
*29 

48,815 
32,421 
41,986 
1  Elevator 
1,342 
Elevator 

Bushels. 
2,924,643 
License. 
1,483,495 

918,691 
1,227,650 
1,550,882 
2,170,652 

809,295 
License. 

647,053 

3,582,046 
3,126,104 
1,053,962 
License. 

35,974 
License. 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

drain  ('.rowers'  Grain  Co  

96,238 
53,526 

Port  William  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bav  

60,334 
e  Termina 
43 

511 
104,699 
297,806 
e  Termina 

Total  Public  lerminal  Elevators... 
Total  Private  lerminal  Elevators. . 
Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Terminal 

14,330,327 

3,379,405 

813,485 

646,053 

361, 177 

19,530,447 

2, 08/ , vbZ 

1, 103, 288 

131, 744 

169, 355 

26,832 

3,519,181 

59, 709 
99,289 
135,538 
3,674 

14,868 
104,098 
178,756 

181 

1,654 
2,005 
29 

76,412 
208,041 
334,284 
3,674 

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  



2,649 
6,002 

Calgarv  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

\  ancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

13,959 

T*     a.     1    T     a.                  rTy              I        1    T7M  j 

lotal  Interior  lerminal  Elevators.. 
Midland- 

298,210 

297, 722 

14, 140 

3, 688 

8,651 

622,411 

50,000 
93,524 
148,896 
271,094 

60,000 

None 
9,900 

in  store. 

119,900 
93,524 
347,833 
531,682 

228,879 
145,269 

18,082 

21,777 
504,514 

2,450,436 
485,361 
233,867 
33,732 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

152,068 
195,852 

46,869 
64,736 

Port  McNicoll  

Goderich — 

86,792 
145,269 

18,082 

123,084 

19,003 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

1,846 
504,514 

15,975 

3,956 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

None 

in  store. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. . 

1,668,205 
304,834 
230,234 

587,828 
47,211 

194,403 
133,316 
3,633 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  . 

33,732 

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  N.S.,     "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

None 

in  store. 
a 

3,523,290 

1,215,750 

456,813 

19,003 

5,214,856 

24,037,258 

7,563,564 

1,664,636 

1,236,114 

34,501,572 

(J.8.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 

Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

587,020 
587,020 

Not  o 

perating. 

59,155 
59,155 

646,175 
646,175 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 
Total  quantity  in  store  

44,864,067 

13,559,729 

3,080,818 

2,074,213 

455,815 

64,034,642 

*Overshipped.       fWeek  ending  November  15,  1920. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors, Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators, U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
November  12,  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


November  12,  1920— 
Public  Terminal  Elevators  . . 
Private       "  " 
Interior       "  " 

Country  Elevators  

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East . 

Total  

November  14,  1919— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. .  . 
Interior       "  " 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

November  15,  1918— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. . . 

Interior       "  " 

I.  ab.Mc  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

November  16,  1917— 
Public  Terminal  Elevators.. . 
Interior        **  " 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

November  17,  1916— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  . . 
Interior       "  " 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

November  19,  1915— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators... 
Interior       "  " 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

14,330,327 
2,087,962 
298,210 
24,037,258 
587,020 
3,523,290 


44,864,067 


4,207,018 
1,995,768 
13,659,037 


19,861,823 


14,893,092 
2,673,153 
10,594,571 


28,160,816 


9,182,735 
174,370 
10,437,099 


794,204 


12,752,800 
499,584 
6,710,548 


19,962,932 


17,932,173 
237,390 
5,238,739 


23,408,302 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

5,200,120 
1,431,219 
324,201 
10,464,314 
59,155 
1,691,566 


19,170,575 


4,515,531 
793,590 
2,130,465 


7,439,586 


4,333,879 
783,128 
1,050,367 


167,374 


6,163,033 
479,826 
1,355,897 


,756 


7,082,387 
119,715 
9,414,159 


16,616,261 


4,991,011 

58,298 
2,930,684 


7,979,993 


TENDERS  FOR  MACHINERY  FOR  MEXICO. 

With  better  prospects  of  a  settled  government  in  .Mexico  renewed  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  exploitation  of  the  wealth  of  natural  resources  of  that  country  says  the 
British  Export  Gazette.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  petroleum  mining,  and  we 
understand  that  German  machinery  firms  are  making  special  efforts  to  supply  the 
market  with  the  hulk  of  the  necessary  machinery.  At  any  rate,  their  tenders  are 
reported  to  be  lower  than  either  British  or  American,  and  they  promise  delivery  in 
much  less  time  than  English  firms,  though  experience  throws  doubt  on  the  prospects 
of  fulfilment.  So  far,  however,  it  would  appear  that  most  of  the  contracts  are  going  to 
the  United  States,  proximity  to  the  market  probably  being  one  count  in  the  choice,  and 
another  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Germany  can  effect  delivery  within  the  time  pro- 
mised. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

the  week  ending  November  12,  1920. 


i !  rail es. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Publio 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

i 

Totals. 

Wh  oat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

29,858 
6.805,302 
3,798,793 
2,324,319 
521,479 
107,712 
16,195 
726,669 

Bushels. 

6,967 
126,193 
57,662 
18,887 
6,114 
1,187 
318 
80,882 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

36,825 
8,828,983 
4,510,135 
2,685,654 
688,545 
108,899 
16,513 
1,276,273 

No.  2  u   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  "   

1,897,488 
653,680 
342,448 
160,952 

No.  8  "   

Other  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

468,722 

14,330,327 

298,210 

3,523,290 

18,151,827 

No.  2  "   

No.  2  "   

Other  

746,339 
1,211,611 
66,247 
318,141 
650,579 
386,488 

111,789 
78,979 

5,291 
20,369 

7,939 
73,355 

327,233 
434,325 
3,821 
44,458 
52,421 
353,492 

1,185,361 
1,724,915 
75,359 
382,968 
710,939 
813,335 

Totals  

Barley- 

3,379,405 

297,722 

1,215,750 

4,892,877 

1,927 
130,641 
272,543 
186,109 
119,430 
102,835 

1,927 
422,510 
349,544 
194,567 
193,588 
122,302 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

1,543 
6,744 
390 
1,142 
4,321 

290,326 
70,257 
8,068 
73,016 
15,146 

Other  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 
No.  2  C.W  



813,485 

14, 140 

456,813 

1,284,438 

443,780 
128,430 
40,018 

2,033 
1,056 
124 
475 

19,003 

464,816 
129,486 

40,142 
475 

33,825 

No.  3  "   

Other  

33,825 

Totals  

No.  1  C.W  

646,053 

3,688 

19,003 

668,744 

148,439 
156,656 

4,312 
4,244 

152,751 
160,900 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  M   

3,169 
9,062 
43,851 

3,169 
9,081 
43,927 

19 

76 

Other  

Totals  

361,177 

8,651 

369,828 

19,530,447 

622,411 

5,214,856 

25,367,714 

MEXICO'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PETROLEUM  FOR  1920. 

Mr.  li.  M.  Mahoney,  Secretary,  Canadian  War  Mission,  Washington,  writes  as 
loUows  under  date  November  15: — 

On  November  11  the  Mexican  Embassy  here  announced  that,  according  to  official 
estimates,  Mexico's  1920  production  of  petroleum  will  amount  to  140,000,000  barrels, 
m  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total.  This  compares  with  production  of  88,000,000  barrels 
!n  1919,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  taken  from  fields  in  1918  and  1917. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Pnblic  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Conntry  Elevators 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  November  12,  1920. 


Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

5,216,480 
3,436,754 
116,360 

Bush. 

938,929 
67,844 
188,196 

Bush. 

229,492 
163,922 
29,733 

Bush. 

133,272 
63,002 
2,286 

Bush. 

109,459 
83,180 

Bush. 

Bush. 

6,627,632 
3,814,702 
336,575 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

3,220,919 
2,693,568 

637,820 
324,309 

133,404 
40,858 

34,045 

18,419 
42,227 

4,044,607 
3,100,962 

Rail  . .. 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

87,120 
99,246 

80,631 
58,277 

2,406 

703 

170,860 
159,131 

1,608 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

11,622,986 
9,431,228 

2,348,457 
1,424,313 

517,366 
295,215 

525,611 
245,604 

15,014,420 
11,396,360 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bat  Ports. 

896,571 
1,297,204 

347,490 
115,963 

282,721 
200,937 

13,181 

1,539,963 
1,614,104 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

337,196 
31,352 
385,381 
284,386 

1,102 
16,983 

1,151 

339,449 
48,335 
420,694 
319,118 

Rail.... 

Bhipments  Vessel. . 

35,313 
17,749 

Rail... . 

16,983 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

223,800 
424,653 
1,039,990 
120,175 

159,445 
21,618 
136,879 
6,000 

383,245 
884,562 
1,637,600 
175,780 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail  .. 

438,291 
460,731 
49,605 

Seaboard  Ports. 

Shipments  Vessel. . 



Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

1,457,567 
456,005 
1,425,371 
1,701,765 

348,592 
455,274 
460,731 
182,551 

443,317 
21,618 
172,192 
224,686 

13,181 

2,262,657 
932,897 
2,058,294 
2,109,002 

Rail.... 

Rail.... 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

213,814 
40,010 

6,736 
5,236 

220,550 
45.24(1 

1MJ 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending-  November  12,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

IVpot  Harbour  1  ^lev 

Bush, 

Rush. 
100, 87S 

Rush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

483,076 
195,041 

Bush. 

583,954 
195,041 
258,845 
184,022 
357,998 

197,435 
1,297 
20,148 

Midland  Kiev.  Co.:  

258,845 
1  SI.  022 
2S0.S52 

27,930 

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

r-  BfoNioolL  O.P.B  

Montreal     Harbour  Com- 
missioners Nos.  1  and  2... 
'  Juebec  Harbour  (  oinmrs 

77, 146 

114,625 
1,297 
*20, 148 

48,872 

1,336 

4,672 

Quebec  Harbour  Commrs 

Totals  

751,649 

149,750 

1,336 

4,672 

891,333 

1,798,740 

Same  period  last  vear  

50,922 

263,454 

3,212 

317,588 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Vessel 

Rail 

Vessel 

Rail 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Depot  Harbour — 

Oats  

54,000 
88,676 

124,221 

113,641 

35,880 

60,000 
4,300 

Midland,  Aberdeen — 

139,963 

Midland  Elev.  Co.— 

Wheat  

Tiffin- 
Wheat  

219,902 
340,852 

Pt.  McXicoll— 

Wheat  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  and  2 — 
Wheat  

4,462 

Oats  

15,974 
5,685 

47 

6,417 
1,399 
10,000 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners — 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners — 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  November  12,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  he  same  period  last  year. — Continued. 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Vessel. 

Rail. 

Vessel. 

Rail. 

Bush. 
560,754 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

209,521 
54,000 
217,197 

Oats  

Corn  

139,963 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat  

4,462 

Oats  

15,974 
5,685 

47 

7,816 
*10,000 

Corn  

*  Argentine  Grain. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

Canadian  Piston  King  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Ernest  Lafontaine  and 
Hjmbert  Mariotti,  advocates;  and  others, — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $75,000,  divided 
into  750  shares  of  $100  each.   Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Manufacturers  Trading  and  Holding  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  John 
Charles  McKay  MacBeth,  Benjamin  James  George  MacBeth,  and  others, — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Toronto. 

Genereux  Motor  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Joseph  Alphonse  Trempe, 
physician ;  Kosario  Genereux,  manager,  and  others, — all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 


AUSTRALIAN  TENDERS. 

Copies  of  an  indent  for  material  required  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways  and  Tramways,  Sydney,  Australia,  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  IT.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne. 

This  indent  form  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  26137). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  requirements  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Agent  General  of  New  South  Wales,  123  Canon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing.  Particulars. 

91-20.  (As  soon  as  possible.)  200  tons  Galvanized  Steel  Fencing  Wire,  No.  8  gauge. 
91-20.        (As  soon  as  possible.)        200  ions  Galvanized  Steel  Fencing  Wi-re.  No.  10  gauge. 

10  tons  Galvanized  Steel  Fencing  "Wire,  No.  10  gauge. 
4,000  feet  Seamless  Woven   Canvas — Fire  Hose  2J-inch  diam. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  17. 

C  I  ign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  tht 
following  Btatement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  November  IT.  Those  Eor  the  week  ending  November  10  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending-    Week  ending 
November  10,    November  17, 
Parity.  19i2'0.  192'U 


Britain  

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

3.82 

3.89 

France   

.193 

.065 

.068 

Italy  

.193 

.03i9 

.  04.2 

Holland  

.402 

.335 

.339 

Belgium  

..  ..Fr. 

.193 

.069 

.072 

.193 

.141 

.145 

Portugal    .  . 

.  .  ..Esc. 

1.08 

.147 

.138 

Switzerland    .  . 

.  .     .  .Fr. 

.193 

.173 

.175 

Germany    .  . 

..  ..Mk. 

.238 

.013 

.017 

.193 

.100 

.102 

.2)68 

.148 

.148 

.268 

.212 

.213 

Denmark  

..  ..Kr. 

.  268 

.149 

.148 

.498 

.560 

.567 

India  

. ..  JR. 

.342 

.315 

.330 

United  States 

..    ..  $ 

1.00 

1.121 

1.121 

.965 

.838 

.839 

.546 

.182 

.185 

Roumania  

.  ..Lei. 

.193 

.016 

.015 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
r  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Bamtlton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
i  ver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
Qhakbre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Foodstuffs. 

-  -71.  Foodstuffs. — An  importing  firm  in  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  request  par- 
ticulars from  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs  and  proprietary  lines. 

2372.  Cheese. — Belfast  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  relibale  exporters  of 
c-heese  with  a  view  to  doing  a  very  large  business  in  Irish  market. 

2373.  Condensed  milk. — An  Austrian  firm  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  or  with  London  importers  thereof 

2374.  Cheese. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  offers  of  Canadian  coloured  cheese  in  large 
quantities,  with  best  conditions. 
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Wood,  Wood  Products,  and  Building  Material. 

2375.  Building  material. — An  importer  of  building  material  in  Rhodesia 
requests  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  all  lines  of  building  material. 

237 6.  Pine  and  spruce  in  planks,  doors  and  materials  for  sashes  and  mouldings, 
3-ply  and  single-ply  veneer,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  of  timbers,  doors,  mouldings, 
plywood,  etc.,  in  Dunedin,  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with  a  firm  of 
lumber  exporters  in  Eastern  Canada  who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  from  Montreal  or 
St.  John.  The  following  are  the  principal  lines  required :  Pine  and  spruce  in  planks, 
select  and  merchantable  quality,  12  by  2,  12  by  3,  9  by  2  and  9  by  3;  doors  and 
materials  for  making  sashes  and  mouldings;  3-ply  veneer  in  first  and  second  quality 
in  sheets  72  by  36  and  60  by  36,  |-inch  and  &-inch  thick;  suitable  for  dado  panelling; 
single-ply  veneer  for  drawer  bottoms.  If  possible,  let  the  exporter  quote  for  the  above 
lines  and  state  the  rate  of  freight  from  port  of  shipment  to  Dunedin.  The  New 
Zealand  Shpping  Company  can  give  this  information.  We  also  require  laths  for 
plastering,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  li  inch  wide  and  £  inch  thick. 

2.377.  Furniture. — A  Johannesburg  importer  of  furniture  in  k.d.s.  asks  for  cata- 
logues, price  lists  and  packing  data  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  furniture  pre- 
pared for  regular  shipments.    Desks  an  important  item.    Only  k.d.s.  shippers  wanted. 

2378.  Concrete  building  units  and  materials. — A  Birmingham  correpsondent 
desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  concrete  building  units 
and  materials  with  a  view  to  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  patent  rights  or  licenses 
for  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2379.  Fibre  tubs,  buckets,  etc. — A  Johannesburg  firm,  the  principal  of  which 
is  a  Canadian,  believe  they  can  work  up  a  trade  in  Canadian  fibre  tubs,  buckets,  etc. 
Manufacturers  prepared  for  export  are  requested  to  send  as  much  data  as  possible 
v/ith  first  communication. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

2380.  Agricultural  specialties. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineering  agents  and 
importers  are  prepared  to  take  up  any  special  line  suitable  for  this  trade.  Corre- 
spondence with  catalogues  and  all  other  details  is  requested. 

2381-2383.  Agricultural  implements. — Three  Johannesburg  firms  specializing  in 
agricultural  machinery  invite  correspondence,  to  include  catalogues  and  price  lists, 
from  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  Canada. 

2384.  Brushware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  specializing  in  the  brushware  trade 
request  catalogues,  prices  and  samples  when  possible  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

2385.  Mining  material  and  timbers. — A  Johannesburg  firm  importing  the  above 
lines  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  any  suitable  line  except  mining 
machinery. 

2386.  Mining  supplies. — A  Rhodesian  firm  will  be  glad  to  receive  quotations, 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  correspondence  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers 
exporting  mining  supplies  or  material.  In  a  special  way  they  mention  spanners, 
wrenches,  packings,  saw  teeth,  leather  beltings,  belt  lacings,  rubber  sheet  packings, 
and  carbide. 

2387.  Household  hardware. — A  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  firm  of  importers  request 
catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  all  lines  of  shelf  goods 
for  hardware  department. 

2388.  Mining  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  request  correspond- 
ence, catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  from  manufacturers  of  mining  materials  of  all  kinds. 

2389.  Mining  materials  and  machinery. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers, 
prepared  to  act  as  representatives  or  import  direct,  request  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian engineering  plants  prepared  for  export,  also  from  any  other  manufacturers  of 
mining  material  of  any  kind. 
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Killing  and  mechanical  specialties— A  Johannesburg  linn  specializing 

i:i  Bupphes  for       mining  and  mechanical  engineering  trade  request  correspondence 
From  Canadian  engineers  ami  other  plants  manufacturing  specialties  for  their  trade. 
'!    Mining  material.     A  .lobanncsburg  engineering  linn  are  prepared  to  pur- 
er hamlle  as  agents  any  line  of  mining  material  or  machinery. 

Merchants'  bars.  A  luicnos  Aires  firm  of  importers,  with  a  buying  house 
in  NYu  Fork,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  manufacturers  of  merchants' 
i  ars,  all  sizes  and  shapes.  J 

Hardware,   agricultural   implements,   automobile  accessories. — A  Port 

Elisabeth  firm  specializing  in  the  above  lines  will  be  glad  to  receive  Canadian  cata- 
i  gues  and  price  lists. 

4,  Hardware.    A  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  firm  request  catalogues  and  price  lists 
of  hardware  lines  "I  all  kinds. 

Hardware,  household  utensils,  and  tools  — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  request 
catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  of  the  above  lines. 


Miscellaneous  Inquiries. 

Barytes.  lithophone,  etc.-  A  reliable  Glasgow  firm  with  extensive  connec- 
■  -  ■:■  -  ire  agencies  en  conunisvsion  for  raw  materials  of  paints  and  varnishes.  Good 

references. 

'7.  Hardened  and  tempered  steel  ribbon. — A  large  British  house  in  Yoko- 
hama are  anxious  to  give  orders  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  spring  ribbon,  specifi- 
cations of  which  must  be  as  follows:  Size,  f  inch  by  -017  inch;  colour  and  finish, 
preferably  blue;  carbon,  0-9  to  10  per  cent;  temper  and  quality,  as  per  sample  sent 
•  i  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Any  firm  in  a  position  to  make  this  steel 
on  may  obtain  the  sample  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa. 

►8.  Wood;  chemical  products. — An  importer  in  Naples,  Italy,  desires  to  be 
brought  in  touch  with  first-class  producers  or  exporters  of  wood  from  Canada,  especi- 
ally of  pine;  also  of  chemical  products. 

2399.  Groceries;  dry  goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
who  lias  ju.-t  started  business,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  grocery  and  dry  goods 
B  ttes  thai  with  the  preferential  tariff  between  Canada  and  British 

Honduras  the  greater  part  of  the  colony's  trade  should  go  to  Canada. 

Pickled  beef  and  pork;  dry  goods;  cement. — A  general  commission  agent 
Ln  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  who  is  now  doing  some  business  with  Halifax,  desires 
to  obtain  supplies  of  a  variety  of  products,  among  them  pickled  beef  and  pork  in 
200  and  1'  0  pounds  (100  to  300  barrels  monthly) ;  dry  goods;  and  Portland 
:it,  of  which  he  would  like  a  few  barrels  to  be  shipped  to  use  for  introduction. 

1.  Representation  in  British  Guiana. — An  importer  in  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
GuiaUa,  desires  to  represent  on  a  commission  basis  a  few  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  who  may  be  disposed  to  offer  in  this  territory  the  following 
products:  cement,  oats,  barley,  peas,  condensed  milk,  flour;  canned,  salted  and  pickled 
r^-h:  writing,  wrapping,  printing  and  wall  paper;  footwear  and  hosiery.  Quote  prices 
c.i.f.  Demerara,  drawing  for  reimbursement  by  sight  draft  through  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

2.  Watchmakers'  and  jewellers'  materials  and  supplies. — A  Durban  firm 

lizing  in  supplies  and  material  for  the  watchmaking  and  jewellery  trade  request 
illustrations,  price  lists  and  correspondence  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  sup- 
]  lying  any  line  to  suit  this  trade. 

24  3.  Household  utensils  and  novelties. — A  South  African  firm  specializing  in 
Al  household  utensils  and  novelties  request  correspondence,  catalogues  and  prices 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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2404.  Foodstuffs. — An  established  commission  merchant  in  Guadeloupe,  French 
West  Indies,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  sources  of  the  following  food  products : 
honey,  wax,  hides,  pepper  and  spices.  He  will  also  handle  consignments  of  food 
products  and~of  textiles. 

2405.  Cart  and  carriage  material. — A  cart,  carriage  and  motor  body  building 
linn  in  East  London,  South  Africa,  make  inquiry  for  the  supplying  of  hardwoods, 
panelling  woods,  leather  and  imitation  leather,  and  any  other  article  for  this  trade. 


HEAD  LINE  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  IRELAND 
REPORTS  ON  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

The  agent  of  the  Head  Line  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Head  Line 
Buildings,  Victoria  street,  Belfast,  Ireland,  referring  to  reports  that  have  been 
published  regarding  unsettled  conditions  in  Ireland,  states  that  business  has  been 
carried  on  practically  unhindered.    He  says  : — 

"We  think  you  are  already  aware  of  our  ' Head '  Line  'Service,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  and  pre-war  was  under  subsidy  from  the  Canadian 
Government  for  the  winter  service  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  to  Belfast  and  Dublin.  We 
maintained  our  trade  from  Canada  throughout  the  war  under  serious  disadvantages, 
and  our  sailings  have  now  'been  practically  resumed  giving  at  least  a  fortnightly 
service  from  Montreal  to  Belfast,  and  every  three  to  four  weeks  to  Dublin. 

"  The  logical  centres  for  distribution  in  Ireland  have  been  found  to  be  Belfast 
and  Dublin.  At  Cork  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  business,  although  we  have  repeat- 
edly endeavoured  to  berth  steamers  to  that  port  before  the  war.  For  instance,  Cork 
merchants  would  not  receive  Canadian  flour.  They  insisted  on  wheat  imports,  which 
could  be  milled  on  the  spot,  and  other  similar  prohibitions  made  a  regular  service 
with  Cork  impossible. 

"By  our  steamer  which  arrived  at  Belfast  from  Montreal  on  October  2P>,  we 
had  cheese  shipments  valued  at  about  £12,000. 

"Our  agents,  Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  have  been  most  energetic 
and  successful  in  getting  exporters  of  Canadian  produce  in  touch  through  us  with 
importers  on  this  side  .and  shortly  after  starting  our  steamship  service  we  sent  out 
one  of  our  staff,  Mr.  F.  C.  Thompson,  established  him  at  Toronto  in  order  to  get  in 
touch  with  all  shippers  of  all  classes  of  goods  to  Ireland;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  his 
efforts  have  also  been  very  successful  in  promoting  Canadian  trade  with  this  country. 

"  We  have  had  considerable  shipments  of  British  Columbia  wood  via  our  line 
from  Montreal.  Our  agents,  Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy,  are  in  constant  touch  with 
a  view  to  development  of  this  traffic,  bringing  the  goods  from  the  west  by  rail." 


NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  has  been  investigating  shipping 
freights,  has  reported  (says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement),  that  the  rates 
quoted  by  privately-owned  vessels  for  produce  are  unwarrantably  high,  and  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  line  which  would  be  independent  of  the  existing  combines. 
Government  support  is  advocated.  The  Premier,  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  said  that  the  Government  would  consider  during  the  recess  the 
best  means  to  secure  a  reduction  in  i'roights. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  Quebec. 

To  Liverpool.    Empress  of  France,  C.P.Q.S.  Line,  about  November  27. 

From  Montreal. 

To  Liverpool.-    Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  25. 
I      London.    Holbrooh,  C.P.O.S.    Line,  about  November  27   (via  Antwerp); 
.  C.P.O.S.   Line,  about    November   28;    Verentia,    Ounard   Line,  about 

November  IJO. 

Do  Q]  kSGOW.  Pn  torian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  26;  Dundridge,  C.P.O.S. 
Lino,  about  November  28. 

To  Antwerp. — Holbrctok,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November  27. 
To  Bordeaux. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
boul   November  25;  Georgie  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  November  29. 

To    Bilbao. — Mississippi,  Fracanda   Line   (Canada   Steamship  Lines,  general 
November  25;  Georgie  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  November  29. 

I    Soi  i  n  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  about  November  25. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaudiere,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 

November  26. 

T  Liverpool. — Barymore,  Furness  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  27;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  5;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion 
it  December  12;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  8. 

To  London. — Kanawha,  Furness,  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  30;  Canadian 
Aviator ^  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  15. 

To  Man*  bester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  18. 

To  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Spinner. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  20. 

To  Barbj  >s3  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Gunner,  Canadian  Government 
M^rr-bant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  November  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

From  St.  John. 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  10;  Melita  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  10;  Empress  of  Britain, 
'  I'.O.S.  Line,  about  December  15. 

To  London". — Kanawha,  Manchester  Liners,  about  November  26;  Canadian  Run- 
ner, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  4;  Corsican, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11;  Castellana,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  Decem- 
ber 15. 


*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  December 

15. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  1. 

To  India  via  Mediterranean. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  Havre. — Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  20. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  20. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via  Mediterranean). — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint 
service,  about  December  4. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sussex,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about 
December  15. 

To  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Swazi,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  Decem- 
ber 10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benin,  Elder-Dempster  Company,  about  December  10. 

From  North  Sydney. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  about  November  27. 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Pro  F atria,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  agents,  about  December  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Mdkura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  about  December  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Statesman,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  about  November  25;  Craf  tsman,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  about  December 
25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  November  27;  Empress  of  Japan,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  7. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  early  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji  and  Hong  Kong. — Mattawa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  November 
24;  Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

GLUT  IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  MARKET  IN  INDIA. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  positive  glut  of  motor  cars,  almost  entirely  of 
American  make,  in  India,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  As  a  result  of 
the  high  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  last  winter  and  with  an  eye  to  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  autumn,  large  numbers  of 
American  cars  were  poured  into  the  country.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  high-priced 
types  which  in  normal  times  are  in  little  demand  outside  North  America.  The  fall 
in  the  rupee  and  the  postponement  of  the  royal  visit  have  upset  the  calculations  of 
Indian  dealers  very  badly.  The  result  is  that  showrooms,  warehouses,  and  wharves 
are  congested  with  cars,  and  in  many  cases  the  importers  are  unable  to  accept  delivery. 
In  some  of  the  towns  enough  cars  to  meet  norma]  requirements  for  two  years  are  in 
stock.  The  result  is  that  the  market  ia  flooded  with  an  accumulation  of  American 
cars  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  dispose  of,  involving  in  all  probability  a  good 
deal  of  price  cutting. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


C.madi.m  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representati\ es  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H  S  WVbb.  Canadian  Uovcrnmont  Trade 
■  mmiss:om>r,  Keionqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Gevernment  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Offlce — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl.  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  offlce,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Cayiadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and'502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.    Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 

1290.     Cable  Address,  Ca/ntracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barr§,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  offlce  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commiasiioner,  Westminister  Hoiusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Gh ile "  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
^  ,      .  .  .  Colon,  British  Consul. 

BogoU  British  Consul  General.  Panama-  British  vice-consul. 

c      a    •  Peru: 

tcuaoor.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General.  * 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

t-gyp*1  c    •  • 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  apain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General.  Q  , 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  oweaen . 
I   {j.   .  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial    Switzerland  : 

Intelligence.  Geneva'  Bntish  ConsuL 

ItalV  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.      .  Monte  Video'  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Copyright  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Klrc  trii>  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gm  Inspect  ion  Act. 
Gold  mid  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  nnil  Snle  Act. 
Lead  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timher  Marking  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Animal  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
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REVIVAL  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  GERMAN  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  2,  1920. — When  the  writer  toured  through  Canada  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry  was  to  what  extent  Germany  had  recom- 
menced shipping  manufactured  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  future  outlook 
m  this  direction. 

At  that  time,  although  sensational  statements  were  appearing  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  relative  to  the  recrudescence  of  the  prewar  German  invasion  of  British 
markets,  these  allegations  were  officially  denied  by  the  Government,  resulting  from 
reports  made  by  officials  and  experts  who  had  been  investigating  German  conditions 
on  the  spot,  and  the  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
Germany  could  seriously  embark  in  export  trade  again. 

This,  like  many  other  predictions,  has  been  falsified  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid 
rate  at  which  reconstruction  has  taken  place,  and  it  has  been  known  for  some  time 
past  that  considerable  quantities  of  German  goods  are  being  regularly  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Indeed,  complaints  that  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  being  again  subjected 
to  unfair  competition  owing  to  the  prices  at  which  the  exchange  position  enables 
Germans  to  sell  goods  in  this  country,  have  been  voiced  recently  from  many  industrial 
centres,  combined  with  complaints  that  the  Government  is  still  postponing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  which  was  promised  to  protect  "  key "  industries  and  prevent 
dumping. 

Now  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  reassembled,  the  matter  has  been  the  subject 
of  question  by  members  representing  the  constituencies  interested,  and  last  night  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  the  following  official  particulars  showing 
the'  quantities  and  values  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Germany  during 
the  nine  months  ended  30th  September,  1920,  including  definite  figures  of  the  particular 
articles  which  have  been  the  subject  of  representations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  import  trade  has  already  attained  important  dimen- 
sions, and  as  the  articles  enumerated  include  a  number  of  manufactured  goods  which 
Canada  has  been  supplying  to  this  country  since  the  Armistice,  the  reproduction  of 
the  minister's  figures  is  of  distinct  interest  to  certain  Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Unit  of 

Import   List   Description.                                    Quantity.  Quantity.  Value. 
Glassware — 

Domestic  and  fancy  Cwt.  69,983  £3S6,139 

Bottles  and  jars  "  158,844  235,136 

Iron  wire  Ton  6.375  273,001 

Hollow-ware  of  iron  and  steel,  enamelled  "  1,860  182, 6S2 

Clocks,  complete  No.  1,177,003  383.865 

Wool  tops  Centals  of  100  lb.  12,'00'6  501,040 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  Lb.  536.'047  306.207 

Silk  ribbons   139.403 

Silk  broadstuffs  (mixed)  Yard.  2,504,213  599,373 

Hosiery  of  cotton   214,211 

•Coal  tar  dyostuffs  Cwt.  31,487  1,399.027 

Leather:  Dressed,  box  and  willow  calf  "  2,394  311,087 

•It  should  be  noted  that  a  larpre  proportion  of  the  imports  from  Germany  of  dyestuffs  and 

intermediates  include  a  considerable  quantity  received  under  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  tlx 
Peace  Treaty. 
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IMPORTS  OF  isKKM.w  i\u "lTKKn  noons  into  i  n iTKi)  kingdom. — Concluded. 

I'nit  Of 

Import  List  Description.  Quantity.  Quantity.  Value. 
Taper — 

Printing,  not  coated                                                        "              97,190  274,626 

Packing  and  wrapping                                       "          168,828  517, 919 

Motor  cars:  Commercial  No.             5,389  1,545,407 

Fancy  goods     284,581 

Furs  and  skins,  dressed  No.        1,183,758  294,699 

Music. il  Instruments,  complete  "            874,914  316,805 

'!">>>  s  and  games  not  of  rubber  or  leather     934,i830 

Other  goods   8,090,755 


TVtal   imports  of   manufactured   articles   £17,190,793 


XEW  ZEALAND  BANKS  RESTRICTING  ISSUE  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  FOR 

PAYMENTS  IN  CANADA. 

It  being  reported  that  the  banks  in  New  Zealand  were  refusing  to  issue  Letters 
1  payments  lb  connection  with  good's  purchased  in  Canada,  Mr.  W.  A. 

.  I  a  nadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was 
:  to  scml  a  cablegram  regarding  the  situation.    He  replied  as  follows: — 

I  P.. mk  of  New  Zealand  and  the  National  Bank  authorize  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  banks  are  temporarily  restricting  the  issue  of  credits  on  certain  class 
"f  busi  -s  :  ending  arrival  of  exports  in  London  which  will  provide  funds  for 
adjustment  of  exchanges."    Situation  daily  improving. 


FOODSTUFFS  STILL  CONTROLLED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  4,  1920. — Although  the  rigid  Government  control  exercised 
ar,  and  in  many  cases  after  the  Armistice,  upon  the  importation  and 
prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  has  gradually  been  removed, 
the  Government  decided  some  little  time  ago  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
still  existing,  it  was  advantageous,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  retain  control 
of  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  food,  and  in  that  connection  to  continue  the  offica 
and  organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

The  procedure  generally  in  force  is  to  fix  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
.  Ithough  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  flour,  importation  is  still  conducted  or  controlled 
by  the  Royal  Wheat  Commission. 

As  most  of  the  items  on  the  controlled  list  are  articles  which  are  produced  in 
1    :.  shipped  to  this  country  in  considerable  quantities,  it  has  been  thought 

g  to  prepare  a  table  illustrating  the  present  position  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  shippers,  in  which  connection  the  Food  Controller  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  official  memorandum  which  follows. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  long 
lists  of  detailed  prices  which  exist  as  in  the  case  of  meat. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  prices  are  subject  to  alteration  at  the 
shortest  notice,  although  changes  have  so  far  been  infrequent. 

It  micrht  be  added  that  in  the  case  of  jams  and  marmalades,  although  Govern- 
ment fixed  prices  were  decontrolled  some  time  ago,  it  was  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  question  of  prices  should  be  supervised  by  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  members  of  the  jam  trade,  consumers  and  the  Food  Ministry. 
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PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED  FOODSTUFFS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


COMMODITY. 

Bacon  and  Hams — 


Butter,  Imported — 

Cattle  Feeding  Stuffs 

Fine  offals  

Coarse  offals  

Cereals,  Wheat — 


Cheese,  Government 
Imported — 

Damaged  Grain — 
Seeds  and  pulse . 

Damaged  wheat  

Eggs- 
Fresh  

Imported  fresh  

Preserved  

Chinese  

Small  

Fish,  Canned — 
Salmon  

Flour- 
Home  and  Imported. 


FIRST  HAND  PRICES.  WHOLESALE  PRICES.         RETAIL  PRICES. 

Sale  to  appointed  wholesaler,  100s.   Wiltshire  and  Cumberland,  200s. 

to  218s.  per  cwt   to  256s.  per  cwt. 

Any  other  sale,  104s.  to  222s.  6d.    Hams,  228s.  to  274s.  6d.  per  cwt. . 

per  cwt. 

First  hand  and  wholesale  prices  are  controlled  with  the  exception  of  U.S.A.  bacon  in  broken 
packages  sold  wholesale.  No  bacon  or  ham  is  controlled  as  to  retail  price.  All  bacon  and 
ham  must  be  labelled. 

3s.  and  3s.  0^d.  per  lb   3s.  and  3s.  0|d.  per  lb   3s.  4d.  per  lb. 

All  butter  must  be  labelled. 

£15,  10s.  per  ton   £15,  10s.  per  ton. 

£14,  10s.  per  ton   £14,  10s.  per  ton. 

Home  Grown. — At  present  the  average  price  at  which  millers  are 

permitted  to  pay  to  farmers  for  Home  Grown  wheat  is  95s.  per  504  lbs. 
Imported. — The  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies  is  practically  the 

sole  purchaser  of  foreign  wheat  which  it  allocates  to  millers  for  the 

production  of  flour. 
Restriction  on  the  use  of  Wheat. — The  use  and  sale  of  wheat,  other  than  for 

the  purposes  of  human  food  is  prohibited.   Tailings  and  screenings  or 

damaged  wheat  may,  however,  be  so  sold  if  certified  by  a  panel  to 

be  unfit  for  human  food. 

Whole  milk,  Is.  4  d.  per  lb   Whole  milk,   Is.  Sd 

per  lb. 

All  cheese  must  be  labelled. 


per  qr.  504  lb 


5s.  4d. 
os.  4d. 
4s.  4d. 
3s.  7d. 
2s.  8d. 


per  dozen. 


Any  grade,  96s.  to  130s.  per  case. 


6s.  per  dozen. 

6s. 

5s. 

4s. 

3s.  " 

Any  grade,  Is.  4d.  to 
2s.  4d.  per  tin. 


Fruit — 
Apples- 
Home,  grown. 
Imported  

Lard — 
Imported  

Meat- 
Beef,  Imported . 


Mutton  and  Lamb- 
Imported   


Subsidy—  86s.  per  280  lbs.  The  price  of  86s.  per  280  lbs. 
does  not  represent  the  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
difference  is  made  up  by  means  of  a  subsidy. 

Flour  Imported  on  Private  Account. — The  import  of  flour 
on  private  account  is  permitted  subject  to  the  directions 
of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Flour  used  for  Precluded  Purposes. — In  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  subsidized  flour  for  purposes  known  as  precluded 
purposes,  which  in  the  main  are  purposes  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  bread  and  confectionery  in  retail  bakers' 
shops,  a  licence  duty  of  8s.  per  2S0  lbs.  has  to  be  paid. 


63s.  per  cwt  

68s.  per  barrel,  21s.  6d.  and  23s. 

6d.  per  case,  60s.  per  cwt  

Controlled  prices  to  come  in  force  November  15,  1920. 


lOd.  per  lb. 
lOd.  per  lb. 


Refined  156s.  6d.  per  cwt  

Unrefined,  154s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
All  lard  must  be  labelled. 


Refined  161s.  6d.  per  cwt   Refined,  Is.  Sd.  per  lb. 


Prices  vary  according  to  cut  from 
2s.  2d.  to  lis.  4d.  per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Imported  boneless  beef  and  shin 
were  removed  from  schedule  on 
Sept.  27. 

Prices  vary,  according  to  cut  from 
4s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  stone. 


Prices  vary  according 
to  cut  5  d.  to  Is.  11  d. 
per  lb. 


Prices  vary  according 
to  cut  of  Lam b,  8d.  to 
Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 


Sugar — 

Castor,  icing  pulver- 
ized  

Cubes,  loaf  sugar  

Granulated,  crystals.. 

Chips    and  crushed, 
dry  

White  sugar,  white.  . 

Pieces  (moist)  


102s.  per  cwt 
100s 


90s 


Patagonian  Ewe,  5s.  4d.  per  stone. 
Australian  and    New  Zealand 

Ram,  3s.  4d.  per  stone   No  mutton  is  controlled 

as  to  retail  price. 
From  15th  Nov. 

102s.  per  cwt   Is.  Of  d.  per  lb. 

100s.      "    Is.  OJd.  " 


?.  per  cwt 


Is.  per  lb. 


The  prices  of  coloured  sugar  must  not  exceed  that  fixed  for 
licensed  free  sugar. 
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KM  I  MATED  YIELDS  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

Trade  Commissioner  Earrison  Watson. 

1   Qcbn,  November  5,  1920,    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  as  a 
special  memorandum  the  "  Preliminary  Statement  showing  the  estimated  total  produce 
d  s  eld  per  acre  of  the  cereal  and  hay  crops  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  this  bears 
out  the  tronera.1  expectation  that  tlie  results  would  be  poor. 

A       •  utly  the  grain  crops  never  recovered  from  the  cold  and  sunless  weather  of 
miner,  and  the  results  of  threshing  have  failed  to  realize  the  hopes  of  optimists, 
applies  more  particularly  to  wheat  and  oats  in  the  West  of  England  and  in 
Wales. 

I      harvest  was  late  and  is  not  yet  over,  and  in  some  districts  much  less  threshing 
than  usual  has  been  done.    Crops  ripened  slowly,  and  in  the  north  a  larger  acreage 
than  usual  has  been  cut  green.    Although  the  harvest  has  been  very  protracted,  crops 
<'lc  have  been  secured  under  moderately  favourable  conditions. 

WHEAT. 

The  total  production  for  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  6,677,000  quarters, 
which  is  1,300,000  quarters  less  than  last  year.  The  yield  per  acre,  28-5  bushels,  is 
even  Less  than  last  year,  and  the  smallest  since  1904. 

Although  in  most  of  the  Eastern  Counties  the  average  return  is  1£  bushels  above 
the  ten-year  average,  in  others  the  yield  is  not  so  good. 

Crops  are  very  bad  in  the  west  and  south-west,  average  yields  being  about  7 
bushels  per  acre  less  than  the  ten-year  mean. 

BARLEY. 

Barley,  as  anticipated,  is  turning  out  to  be  the  best  of  the  three  chief  crops,  the 
yield,  31  bushels  per  acre,  being  very  little  below  the  average. 

Here  again  the  return  is  most  satisfactory  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  poorest 
>•  south-west,  with  the  exception  of  Cornwall.  The  production  is  6,336.000 
quarters,  an  increase  of  860,000  quarters  as  compared  with  last  year  and  670,000 
quarters  above  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

OATS. 

Oate  yielded  38  bushels  to  the  acre,  nearly  2£  more  than  in  1919,.  which  was, 
however,  a  particularly  bad  year. 

The  total  production  is  estimated  at  10,760,000  quarters,  which  is  about  160,000 
quarters  over  the  ten-year  average  but  660,000  quarters  less  than  last  year. 

BEANS. 

Beans  were  a  good  crop,  giving  a  yield  of  31-1  bushels  per  acre  i.e.  3|  above  the 
decennial  mean  and  6  more  than  last  year. 

The  total  crop  of  956,000  quarters  shows  an  excess  of  100,000  quarters  over  last 
year. 

PEAS. 

Peas  were  also  good,  giving  an  average  yield  of  27-4  bushels  per  acre,  or  2£  more 
than  usual,  the  total  output  being  444,000. 
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HAY. 

Seeds  hay  shows  30-9  hundredweights  to  the  acre,  or  2£  hundredweights  above 
the  average,  and  over  7  hundredweights  heavier  than  last  year.  As  previously  reported, 
the  acreage  showed  an  increase  over  1919  and  the  total  production,  amounting  to 
2,588,000  tons,  exceeded  last  year's  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Crops  of  meadow  hay  were  also  good,  with  25-7  hundredweights  per  acre,  more 
than  4  hundredweight  above  the  decennial  mean  and  the  best  yield  since  1907.  The 
total  production,  5,650,000  tons,  is  2,230,000  tons  greater  than  last  year. 

Farmers,  while  possessing  large  stocks  of  hay  for  the  coming  winter,  had  to  cart 
a  large  proportion  of  it  in  more  or  less  damaged  condition,  and  therefore  the  feeding 
value  is  not  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

The  preliminary  statement  as  issued  in  tabular  form  is  reproduced  in  comparison 
with  1919:— 

England  and  Wales. 

Average 
of  the 

Average  Estimated  Ten 
Estimated  Total  Produce.  Acreage.  Yield  per  Acre.  Years 

1920.  1919.  1920.  1919.         1920.        1919.  1910-19. 

Quarters.      Quarters.      Acres.        Acres.     Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 


Wheat   6,677,0'00  7,976,00'O  1,874,634  2,221,195  28.5  28.7  30'.  6' 

Barley   6,336,i0'0'O  5,474,  OO'O  1,637,166  1,509,716  31.0  29.0  31.2 

Oats   1'0',76'0,0<00  11,417,000  2,2l6'4,635  .2,5'63,733  38. .0-  3 5 .  &  38  . 8 

Mixed  corn   6i0i5,0W  62i2,<0>0>0       14i6,3i46  142,23(5  33.1  36. 0 

Beans   9'56,0<OO  855,000       246,335  ,273,941  Sl.l  215.0  27.3 

Peas   444,000  441, 0)00       129,325  1.32,249  27.4  26.7  24.9 

Tons.  Tons.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Seeds'  hay   2,588/0'0-0  1,76>9,<0'0'0  1,674,512  1, 501, 253  3'0.9  23.6  28.4 

Meadow  hay   5,6150,000'  3,417,000  4,3I95,258  4, 170, 509  25.7  16.4  21.7 


TRADE  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Ttade  Commissioner. 

British  Manufacturers'  Propaganda  in  Australia. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  15,  1920. — Despite  the  higher  Commonwealth 
customs  duties  recently  brought  in  force,  British  manufacturers  appear  to  be  making 
every  effort  to  regain  their  prewar  trade  with  and  expand  their  exports  to  Australia, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  decided  tariff  preference  on  goods  and  products  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

A  touring  picture  exhibition,  financed  by  British  manufacturers,  has  just  arrived 
at  Perth,  Western  Australia,  and  will  afterwards  visit  all  the  State  capital  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  people  of  Australia  what  is  being  accom- 
plished by  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  class  of  goods  made,  and  the 
methods  employed  in  their  production.  Another  exhibition — the  Dominions  Touring 
Exhibition — organized  by  the  British  Government,  is  also  to  visit  Australia.  This 
exhibition  is  due  to  arrive  at  Perth  early  next  year  and  is  timed  to  reach  Melbourne 
some  time  in  March.  It  is  to  include  exhibits  by  all  the  leading  British  manufac- 
turers, and  will  be  accompanied  by  officials  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

Australian  Production. 

An  interesting  statement  in  relation  to  Australian  manufacturing  and  primary 
industries  was  recently  made  by  a  leading  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  Statistician's 
office  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Arbitration  Court  at  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
shorter  working  hours  for  factory  employees. 
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This  officer  stated  that,  taking  production  figures  in  various  industries  as  a 
\  •.    \ .  i-  a  l.-iur  i>rn.xl  ol  years,  had  not  represented  more 

r  rent  of  the  total  nominal  value  of  the  country's  output.    The  other  75  per 
ivnt  was  made  up  of  the  gneal  basic  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  pastoral  pursuits, 

milling,  forestry  and  dairying. 


Sale  of  Australian  Wheat  to  Egypt. 

nounoed  l»y  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Government  (Major  S.  S. 
Saunders),  at  present  in  Australia,  that  he  has  concluded  a  contract  with  the 
\  [an  G  tvernznent  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  coming  season's 
I  — .-■•utraet.  had  Keen  umler  consideration  for  some  weeks.  Both  contracting 
parties  state  that  it  is  not  advisable  at  the  present  time  to  furnish  particulars  as  to 
quantity  and  price  in  relation  to  the  contract,  but  they  will  he  made  available  at  an 
early  date. 

Kxpert  authorities  express  the  view  that  the  quantity  purchased  is  about  300,000 
:'  wheat,  of  which  260,000  tons  are  to  be  gristed  in  Australia,  and  that  the  basis 
of  price  agreed  upon  is  10s.  Cd.    ($2.55)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  Australian  ports. 


Australian  Wheat  Production. 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  during  the  present  season  (1920-21)  there  are 
10.2l'7,509  acres  under  wheat  for  both  grain  and  hay  in  the  four  wheat-producing 
States  of  Australia.  This  represents  a  total  increase  of  about  1,120,000  acres,  as 
compared  with  last  season.    The  figures  for  each  of  the  four  States  compare  as 

follows: — 

1919-20.  1920-21. 

Victoria  Acres.        2,335,49i0'  2,666,7001 

.V  W  South  Wales   "  3,050,330  3,585,300 

South  Australia   "  3,444,437  2,627,241 

Western  Australia  "  1,2'76,6'9<9  1,459,268 

Acres.        9,10'6,856  110,227,5^9 


Expert  authorities  consider  that  the  wheat  yields  will  be  at  least  137,000,000 
bushels,  or  -lig-htly  over  13£  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  various  States  should 
coi  tribute  the  following  quantities  to  the  total:  Victoria,  45,000,000  bushels;  New 
South  Wales,  40,000,000  bushels;  South  Australia,  35,000,000;  and  Western  Australia, 
17,000,000.  If  this  estimate  of  137,000,000  bushels  is  realized,,  it  will  be  the  largest 
yield  in  Australia,  with  two  exceptions,  viz.:  1915-16  and  1916-17,  when  179,065,703 
and  152,420,187  bushels  respectively  were  marketed. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  guaranteed  an  advance  to  the  grower  of  5s. 
(1.21)  a  bushel  for  wheat  delivered  at  country  railroad  stations,  equivalent  to  5s.  6d. 
($1.34)  to  5s.  9d.  ($1.40)  free  on  board  steamer.  To  this  guarantee  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  has  added  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  a  bushel  for  all  wheat 
grown  in  that  State  and  placed  in  its  pool,  so  that  the  f.o.b.  price  in  New  South  Wales 
will  have  to  be  from  8s.  ($1.95)  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.07)  to  save  the  Government  any  loss  in 
the  transaction. 

Australian  Wool  Sales. 

As  recently  reported  by  this  office,  the  Australian  Central  Wool  Committee, 
which  controlled  the  marketing  of  all  Australian  wools  during  the  war  years,  ceased 
its  operations  on  June  30,  1920,  so  far  as  W00I3  clipped  after  that  date  are  concerned. 

On  October  1,  the  first  sale  under  the  prewar  open  auction  system  was  held  at 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  where  a  catalogue  of  20,000  bales  was  submitted  to  buyers. 
Although  there  was  a  good  muster  of  buyers  representing  British,  French,  Canadian,. 
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United  States,  Belgian  and  domestic  mills,  the  sale  (with  exception  of  fine  wools) 
was  disappointing  to  growers.  Of  the  20,000  bales  submitted  10,834  bales  were  with- 
drawn from  sale. 

Fine  wools  alone  were  in  some  demand,  one  lot  of  21  bales  of  wether  hogget  wool 
selling  for  39|d.  (80  cents)  per  pound,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
at  auction  in  Australia  for  greasy  wool.  This  lot  was  bought  for  an  Australian  mill. 
Other  lots  in  the  same  clip  brought  34d.  (69  cents),  31|d.  (64  cents),  30£d.  (62  cents), 
and  nnder. 

The  best  lamb's  wool  realized  I7d.  (34  cents).  Strong  wools,  especially  burry  sorts, 
were  difficult  of  sale,  while  bellies  and  pieces,  especially  when  burry,  scarcely  elicited 
any  bids  and  were  practically  unsaleable.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  fully  half 
the  wools  sold  at  these  sales  were  for  domestic  mills,  which  have  considerably  expanded 
during  the  past  year  or  two. 

The  Sydney  sales  opened  five  days  later  than  Adelaide,  and  were  also  well  attended 
by  buyers  from  the  leading  wool  manufacturing  countries.  As  at  Adelaide,  only  the 
finer  wools  in  demand,  and  there  were  heavy  withdrawals  of  other  classes,  including 
every  lot  of  crossbreds  offered.  A  small  lot  of  scoured  wool  brought  50d.  ($1),  but 
other  lots  were  withdrawn.  The  highest  prices  brought  for  the  finer  grades  of  greasy 
wool  were34d.  (69  cents),  31d,  (63  cents),  30i-d.  (62  cents),  30d.  (61  cents)  per  pound. 
The  Melbourne  sales  open  on  the  18th  instant,  when  it  is  anticipated  a  better  tone  will 
prevail  and  a  more  definite  indication  of  future  values  will  probably  be  more  accurately 
defined. 

Price  of  Gold  in  Australia. 

For  the  six  months  beginning  October  1,  1920,  the  Melbourne  branch  of  the 
Royal  Mint  announces  that  the  premium  to  be  charged  on  gold  to  manufacturers  is 
£1  0s.  3d.  ($4.93)  per  ounce,  making  the  present  price  charged  to  manufacturers 
£4  18s.  lid.  ($23.88)  per  ounce  for  standard  gold. 

The  higher  rate  represents  an  increase  of  Is.  3£d.  (31  cents)  over  the  amount 
charged  during  the  past  six  months.  The  gold  yield  of  Australia  has  been  decreasing 
annually  for  many  years.  From  3,665,865  ounces,  valued  at  more  than  £15,000,000, 
in  1905,  it  has  fallen  to  1,054,547  ounces,  valued  at  £4,500,000,  in  1919,  or  more  than 
two-thirds. 

Australian  Note  Issue. 

In  the  usual  monthly  return  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  Department 
it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  Government  note  issue  on  September  29,  1920, 
was  £53,620,082,  representing  a  decrease  of  £3,500,000  compared  with  three  months 
ago.  At  its  highest  point  the  note  issue  amounted  to  £59,670,000.  The  amount  of 
gold  coin  held  by  the  Treasury  against  the  note  issue  on  September  29,  1920,  wan 
£23,294,352,  or  43-44  per  cent  of  the  notes  in  circulation. 

Reward  for  Discovery  of  Oil  in  Australia. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  reward  of  £10,000  offered  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  for  the  discovery  of  petroleum  oil  in  commercial  quantities  ii 
Australia  has  been  increased  to  £50,000.  The  reward,  however,  will  not  apply  to  the 
operations  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  which  is  under  a  contract  with  th« 
Commonwealth  Government  to  bore  for  oil  in  Papua  (New  Guinea)  and  is  being 
paid  for  the  work. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES  FOR  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

0,  ElABTLETT,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

M<      ;;.;.<•.  October  L6,  L920.  -An  amending  Customs  Bill  is  now  before  the 
Australian  Parliament  with  the  object  of  overcoming  the  situation  that  has  arisen 
ard  to  th<  present  method  of  calculating  the  rate  of  exchange  for  customs  pur- 
Tin'  following  arc  t ho  principal  features  of  the  Bill: — 

1.  The  Commonwoalt h  Hoard  of  Trade  is  empowered  to  decide  the  way  in  which 
the  rate  of  conversion  shall  be  computed. 

2,  When  the  hank  rate  of  exchange  of  any  country  is  more  than  10  per  cent 

mint  par  values,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  shall  refer  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  question  whether  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  shall  be  used  as  the 
imputation  as  to  the  value  for  duty  of  goods  imported  from  respective 

countries. 

'.  Upon  receipt  of  the  reference  made  in  pursuance  of  the  subsection  of  the  Bill, 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  board  may  recommend  to  the  minister  that 
nk  rate  of  exchange  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  computation  of  the  value  for 

duty       u  U  imported  from  the  particular  country  specified  in  the  reference. 

!.  The  heard  shall  not  make  a  recommendation  which,  if  adopted,  would  in  its 
prejudicial  to  (a)  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  Australia,  or  the  sale  in 
of  those  goods,  or  (b)  any  preference  given  to  the  goods  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

5.  On  receipt  of  a  recommendation  from  the  board  the  Minister  for  Trade  and 
ms  shall  direct  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  com- 
ion  of  the  value  for  duty  of  all  goods  imported  from  the  country  in  question. 

6.  If  at  any  time  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  goods  affected  by  a  recom- 
lation  are  being  imported  into,  or  are  being  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in  Ausralia 

in  substantial  quantities  at  prices  below  the  fair  market  value  for  home  consumption 
at  the  date  of  shipment  of  similar  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  (or  in  Australia), 
and  that  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  Australia  or  the  United  Kingdom  is  likely 
to  be  adversely  affected,  the  board  may  recommend  to  the  minister  that  the  value  for 
duty  of  such  goods  be  computed  on  the  mint  par  rate  of  exchange. 

7.  The  minister  may  at  any  time  refer  to  the  board  for  report  the  question 

value  for  duty  of  any  goods  should  continue  to  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  or  not. 

The  Bill  defines  the  "  bank  rate  of  exchange  "  as  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London 
at  which  commercial  transactions  are  settled  between  two  countries,  and  "the  mint 
ange"  as  the  standard  value  of  the  coins  of  any  country  as  compared 
.  irh  the  pound  sterling  in  gold  coin. 

The  Bill  is  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  deputations  of  importers  interested  in 
continental  goods.  It  was  stated  at  these  interviews  that  the  present  method  of 
assessing  the  value  for  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  mint  par  rate  of  exchange,  as  against 
.  has  about  trebled  and,  in  some  cases,  quadrupled  the  rate  on  goods 
from  certain  continental  countries  and  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  others. 

The  goods  affected  are  chiefly  materials  which  are  used  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  such  as  silks,  piece-goods  of  all  kinds,  ribbons,  trimmings,  artificial 
flowers,  glassware,  men's  felt  hats,  etc.  There  are  huge  quantities  of  these  goods 
st  present  in  bond  in  Australia  which  will  have  to  be  returned  at  a  heavy  loss  to  their 
respective  countries  of  origin  unless  something  approximating  bank  rates  of  exchange 
t   taken  as  a  basis  in  arriving  at  values  for  duty  purposes. 

Whether  the  Bill  will  pass  through  Parliament  as  introduced  cannot  be  con- 
jectured, but  there  is  an  obvious  desire  to  meet  the  representations  made  alike  by 
importers  and  the  consuls-sreneral  for  four  recent  pllies)  France.  Belerium.  and  Italy. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Locomotives  for  the  Government. 

Auckland,  October  12,  1920. — With  respect  to  tenders  for  25  locomotives,  invited 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  there  were  twelve  responses.  Two  tenders  were  from 
Canada,  one  from  the  United  States,  one  from  Germany,  one  from  South  Australia, 
and  seven  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prices  ranged  as  high  as  £17,525.  The 
contract  was  for  delivery  within  twelve  months  and  all  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locomotives  must  be  up  to  British  standard  specification.  The  successful 
tenderer  was  the  North  British  Company,  of  Glasgow,  the  contract  price  being  £12,350 
per  engine.    The  engine  weighed  84  tons  15  hundredweight  in  working  trim. 

Tenders  for  8-ton  Wagons. 

For  the  manufacture  of  2,500  eight-ton  four-wheeled  wagons  four  tenders  were 
received  from  British'  firms,  four  from  the  United  States,  one  from  Canada,  and  one 
from  Germany,  while  one  British  firm  tendered  for  250  wagons  and  another  for  1,000 
wagons.  With  one  exception  the  tenders  were  subject  to  fluctuation  in  respect  of 
both  wages  and  material.  The  successful  tenderer  was  Cammell,  Laird  and  Company. 
This  was  the  only  tenderer  who  quoted  a  firm  price,  the  tender  being  £325,  13s.  per 
wagon. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Kt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  stated  in  the  House  that  tenders 
had  been  accepted  for  2,500  wagons  from  the  above-named  Scotish  house,  so  I  regarded 
this  matter  as  being  settled.  However,  a  cable  arrived  here,  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  labour  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  there  would  be  great  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  these  wagons.  Assuming  that  this  would  reopen  the  matter  I  at  once  communi- 
cated with  the  Railway  Department,  asking  that  Canadian  tenderers  (be  considered, 
should  the  matter  be  reopened.    That  is  where  it  stands  at  this  moment. 

With  respect  to  the  second  thousand  wagons,  for  which  tenders  are  asked  in  New 
Zealand  only,  that  position  is  also  unaltered.  I  have  communicated  with  the  authori- 
ties respecting  blue  prints,  and  these  will  be  supplied,  should  tenders  be  invited  outside 
New  Zealand. 

Total  Cost  of  Rolling  Stock. 

The  total  cost  of  the  25  locomotives  was  £308,750  and  of  2,500  wagons  £814,125, 
making  a  grand  total  of  £1,122,875  (exclusive  of  freight  and  cost  of  erection  in  New 
Zealand).  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  engines  and  wagons  on  the  rails  in  running 
order  in  New  Zealand  was  about  £1,700,000. 

This  ofiice  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  Minister  of 
Railways,  and  the  General  Manager  of  the  Government  Railways,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  Canadian  tenderers  were  unsuccessful. 

In  this  regard  the  General  Manager  of  the  New  Zealand  Railways  states  that 
with  respect  to  the  additional  thousand  wagons  for  which  tenders  are  now  invited, 
the  intention  is  to  give  New  Zealand  manufacturers  an  opportunity  of  building  wagons 
if  they  are  so  disposed,  and  it  is  not  at  present  intended  to  go  outside  the  Dominion 
for  these  wagons.  "  Should  the  position  be  altered  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  you 
timely  notice  so  as  to  give  the  Canadian  manufacturers  an  opportunity  of  tendering. 
I  shall  also  notify  you  in  any  case  where  the  Government  Railways  are  going  beyond 
New  Zealand  for  material  or  supplies  for  which  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
compete." 
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1  have  made  all  arrangements  to  secure  the  fullest  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
thvu-and  wagons  alluded  to  above,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  Department  the  moment 
theg  arc  reoedved.  In  my  judgment  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  build  these  wagons 
in  N<  w  Zealand,  bo  1  am  confidently  able  to  assure  you  that  in  due  course,  tenders 
outside  of  Now  Zealand,  will  be  invited. 

Conversion  and  Exchange. 

It  was  intimated  to  the  Department  that  complaint  was  made  here  that  in  many 
i        linn  goods  are  sold  and  a  stipulation  made  that  the  payment  be  in  American 
exchange,     business  houses  here  cannot  understand  why  they  should  buy  Canadian 
goods  and  pay  for  them  in  foreign  money. 

The  Financial  Situation. 

Tin-re  i-  little  noticeable  change  in  the  money  market.    It  is  expected  there  will 

reduction  in  the  surplus  of  deposits  over  advances,  but  not  a  heavy  decrease.  The 
coining  quarter  will  probably  bring  a  more  noticeable  drain  on  funds,  as  there  will  be 
considerable  calls  for  funds  in  that  period  for  financing  the  coming  season's  produce. 

(  alls  for  funds  for  local  bodies  are  increasing,  and  the  aggregate  amount  wanted 
is  running  into  very  big  figures.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  tax  incomes 
d  from  these  debentures,  and  the  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  5£  per  cent, 
iias  hampered  the  ilotation  of  these  loans.  There  is  a  tendency  towards  a  6£  per  cent 
rate  for  mortgages,  in  view  of  the  higher  bank  rate  for  advances,  and  if  local  body 
I  ures  are  subjected  to  income  tax,  money  is  liable  to  flow  more  towards  mortgages. 

A  serious  factor  in  the  money  market  is  the  rapid  and  heavy  growth  in  importa- 
tion. For  the  eight  months  of  this  year  imports  have  reached  the  high  total  of 
£85,475,000,  which  is  £4,410,000  more  than  the  exports  for  the  same  period.  For 
some  time  past  exports  have  been  well  in  excess  of  imports,  this  is  rather  too  large  a 
lulum,  and  a  point  that  requires  careful  watching  by  commercial 

interests. 


MARKET  FOR  GASOLENE  ENGINES  AND  TRACTORS  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  October  27,  1920. — The  farmers  of  Hokkaido,  Japan,  are  gradually 
adopting  western  methods  of  farm  production.  Gasolene  tractors  and  engines  are 
now  quite  frequently  seen  on  the  various  farms  in  that  part  of  Japan.  On  account 
of  the  rising  costs  of  farm  labour  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  more  profitable 
for  the  Japanese  farmer  to  use  mechanical  devices  where  before  he  used  hand  labour 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so  cheap.  There  are  said  to  be  now  in  the  Hokkaido 
about  forty  tractors  in  use,  all  of  which  have  been  imported  during  the  last  couple 
of  years.  Considerably  more  tractors  would  be  in  evidence  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them.  United  States 
1  rs  retail  in  the  Hokkaido  for  about  4,500  yen,  so  that  only  the  wealthier 
farmers  have  so  far  been  able  to  use  them.  Nevertheless,  the  tractor  has  been  a  big 
advertisement  for  all  kinds  of  mechanical  devices  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  gasolene 
engine  (which  of  course  retails  at  a  much  less  price,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
of  the  farmers)  has  now  become  so  popular. 

At  a  recent  agricultural  exhibit  in  Sapporo,  a  city  in  this  northern  province  of 
Japan,  one  exhibitor  had  no  less  than  ten  gasolene  engines  running  at  one  time  and 
connected  up  with  a  different  farm  accessory  of  one  kind  or  another,  such  as  the  churn, 
grinder,  chopper,  pump,  etc.  This  demonstration  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  three  thousand  farmers  who  visited  that  exhibit. 
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There  is  therefore  a  growing  market  in  the  Hokkaido  for  gasolene  farm  engines 
©f  all  kinds.  Up  to  the  present  the  If  horse-power  engine  with  magneto  ignition  and 
adaptable  for  either  gasolene  or  kerosene  has  proved  the  most  popular,  although 
engines  of  less  power  and  those  ranging  as  high  as  10  horse-power  have  been  imported. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prices  which  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have 
to  meet  in  this  market  the  following  price  list  submitted  to  me  by  a  Japanese  firm 
of  agricultural  implement  importers  will  prove  of  value: — 

STATIONARY  GASOLENE  ENGINE  PRICES  IN  JAPAN. 


Wholesale.  Retail. 

H.-P.  Yen.  Yen. 

11   3'80  450 

2|   42i0  530 

4    860  98'0 

6   l.lO'O  l,25i0 

5    920  1,100 


Yen  at  present  rate  of  exchange  =  $0 . 5T6. 

These  engines  are  all  of  United  States  manufacture  and  are  imported  from  San 
Francisco  via  Yokohama. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama  would  be  glad  to  receive 
catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f.  Yokohama  for  both  gasolene  farm  engines  of  the  above 
description  and  farm  tractors. 

PRESENT  TRADE  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
I. 

Vienna,  July  IS,  1920. — The  present  economic  situation  in  Austria  may  only  be 
characterized  as  abnormal  and  is  not  based  on  stable  foundations.  The  country  is 
dependent  for  essential  foodstuffs  largely  upon  supplies  sent  from  foreign  countries 
on  credit.  Owing  to  the  extreme  shortage  of  coal,  which  must  also  be  mostly  obtained 
from  abroad,  the  industries  and  railways  are  crippled,  while  the  former  ,are  also  unable 
to  purchase  the  necessary  amount  of  raw  material  to  permit  of  the  resumption  of 
industrial  operations  upon  a  large  scale,  even  if  the  coal  was  available.  The  financial 
position  of  the  state  is  such  that  in  spite  of  the  unduly  heavy  taxation,  loans  must  be 
resorted  to  for  meeting  the  deficiency  between  revenue  and  expenditure  and  for 
arranging  the  purchase  from  abroad  of  essential  food  supplies.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  present  the  prospects  for  the  development  of  future 
trade  with  the  new  Republic  of  Austria,  but  Canadian  firms  will  no  doubt  be  interested 
in  a  survey  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  that  country  within  its  greatly  restricted 
boundaries  as  constituted  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  former  Empire  of  Austria,  exclusive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  had  before 
the  war  an  area  of  115,500  square  miles  and  a  population  of  28,567,898.  The  new 
Republic  of  Austria  has  an  area  of  32,418  square  miles  and  is  thus  about  as  large  as 
Lake  Superior.  The  total  population  is  approximately  6,500,000,  of  which  a  little  over 
2,000,000  live  in  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  new  republic  retains,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  boundary  adjustments,  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria, 
comprising  the  hilly  territory  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  There  are  also  included 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Austria,  the  Alpine  regions  of  Salzburg,  North  Tyrol 
and  Voralberg  and  a  large  part  of  the  of  the  Provinces  of  Styria  and  Carinthia.  which 
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rise  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  The  southern  districts 
I  last  provinces  have  boon  assigned  to  Jugo-Slavia,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  Tyrol  now  belongs  to  Italy,  only  the  northern  districts  along  the  valley  of  the 
Inn  remaining  to  Austria.  On  tin-  other  hand  a  considerable  stretch  of  territory  in 
West  Hungary  has  boon  allocated  to  Austria  by  the  Peace  Treaties.    This  district  is 

lionally  fertile  and  supplies  Vienna  and  other  Austrian  towns  with  agricultural 
products. 

It  is  thus  scon  that  with  the  exception  of  thie  hilly  districts  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  and  along  the  eastern  boundary,  the  new  Austria  is  almost  entirely  moun- 
•  »u8,  r.  sembling  Switzerland  more  than  any  other  country.   Agrarian  and  pastoral 
■mi  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.    Manufacturing  is  considerably 
de\  i  loped  at  Vienna  and  is  also  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  in  Gratz, Wiener  Neustadt, 
Linz  and  a  few  other  centres,  but  elsewhere  is  unimportant.    The  New  Austria  has 
rest  resources  and  the  timber  and  paper  industries  are  of  importance. 
>  isits  of  brown  coal  in  West  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  but  these  are  able 
to  supply  less  than  L5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  coal  requirements.    On  the  other  hand 
Austria  has  abundant  potential  water-power  estimated  at  over  1,700,000  horse-power, 
awaiting  the  necessary  capital  and  initiative  for  development.    The  utilization  of 
!■  power  resources  would  solve  in  large  measure  the  pressing  problem  of  coal 
-     plies  for  Austrian  industries. 

THE  FOOD  POSITION. 

The  economic  problem  of  Austria  would  be  relatively  simple  were  it  not  for  the 
n<  leesity  of  providing  foodstuffs  for  the  large  population  of  Vienna.   The  rest  of  the 
n  p  bbliCj  being  chiefly  agrarian,  would  be  practically  self-supporting  in  regard  to  most 
d  supplies.    There  is,  however,  the  further  complication  that  a  large  proportion  of 
population  are  not  engaged  in  productive  pursuits.    According  to  the  editor 
strian  Economist  only  about  3,150,000  out  of  the  total  population  of  Austria, 
1  .   'O.OOO  are  actually  productive.    Of  these  about  1,400,000  are  engaged 
in  forestry  and  agricultural  occupations,  1,000,000  in  manufacturing  and  trades, 
500,000  in  commerce  and  traffic,  and  260,000  in  public  service  and  the  various  intel- 
professions.    About  1,000,000  of  all  these  working  people  live  in  Vienna,  being 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  manufacturing,  trading,  and  in  the  liberal  professions. 
The  remainder  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  is  comprised  of  women  and  children 
■  I    :ie  considerable  class  of  pensioners,  retired  men  and  others  living  on  annuities. 
The  greater  part  of  the  latter  live  in  Vienna  and  the  provincial  centres  such  as  Gratz, 
Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  Linz,  etc. 

Before  the  war  the  agricultural  production  on  the  present  territory  of  the  Republic 
i  an  average  harvest  of  790.000  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  and  650,000  ton&  of  barley, 
oar-,  maize  and  buckwheat.    These  two  figures  together  represent  a  deficiency  of 
L,750,000  tons  of  grain  and  fodder  below  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
com  try.    The  average  crop  of  potatoes  is  1,300,000  tons,  which  is  about  700,000  tons 
the  requirements.    The  prewar  yield  of  leguminous  vegetables  was  about  18,700 
,  which  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  normal  domestic  demand, 
regard  to  cattle  breeding  the  Alpine  districts  of  Austria  formerly  reared  more 
than  was  required  in  the  territory  of  the  present  Republic,  but  owing  to  the  large 
er  of  live  stock  killed  during  the  war  there  is  now  also  a  great  deficiency  of 
milk  and  other  animal  products.    There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  home-produced 
_rar  beets  are  not  grown  in  Austria.   It  is  thus  seen  that  present  Austria 
t  to  a  large  extent  upon  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  fodder  imported  from 
foreign  countries. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION. 

The  Republic  of  Austria  is  a  long  narrow  country,  which  broadens  considerably 
in  the  eastern  half,  so  that  it  is  almost  triangular  in  shape.    It  occupies  a  central 
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situation,  bordering  on  six  other  European  countries.  On  theeast  there  is  Hungary, 
on  the  north  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Germany,  on  the  west  Switzerland,  while  on  the 
south  the  boundary  is  contiguous  with  that  of  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia.  The  central 
situation  of  Austria  may  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  future  trade  of  the 
Republic  and  the  continuation  of  the  importance  of  Vienna  as  a  distributing  centre 
for  south-east  Europe. 

Most  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Alps  are  in  Austrian  territory  and  mountains 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  Republic,  extending  almost  up  to  the  eastern  boundary, 
where  they  merge  into  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  The  north-east  corner  of  Austria 
is  comprised  of  the  two  fertile  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria.  This  is  the 
hilly  region  of  the  Danube  Valley  and  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  Austria.  The 
river  Danube  enters  Austrian  territory  at  Passau,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Inn,  and 
flows  in  a  west  to  east  direction  for  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  leaving  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  just  above  the  Czecho-Slovak  town  of  Bratislava  (Pressburg). 
Throughout  this  distance  the  Danube  is  navigable  and  is  the  main  artery  of  traffic 
from  west  to  east.  Vienna  has  owed  its  importance  as  a  commercial  centre  to  its 
strategic  situation  at  the  point  where  the  main  trading-route  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic  crosses  the  great  highway  of  the  Danube. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  VIENNA  AS  A  TRADE  CENTRE. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  and  the  most  important  city  in  the  Republic.  Before  the 
war  this  city  was  the  chief  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Vienna  is  a  magnificently  built  city  of  over  2,000,000  inhabitants,  with  many 
splendid  public  buildings,  palaces  and  private  residences  and  beautiful  parks.  Having 
been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading 
European  centres  of  art  and  culture.  The  city  is  situated  in  the  east  of  Lower  Austria 
and  is  almost  entirely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  at  the  base  of  the  Wiener 
Wald,  a  heavily  wooded  range  of  hills.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  stretches  the 
great  level  plain  of  Vienna. 

Numerous  and  important  industries  are  centred  in  Vienna,  among  the  principal 
being  the  iron  and  steel  industry;  the  manufacture  of  machines,  tools  and  scientific 
instruments ;  the  making  of  jewellery  and  articles  of  gold,  silver,  bronze  and  tin ;  silk, 
linen,  wool  and  cotton  weaving;  manufacture  of  carpets  and  clothing;  furniture  and 
leather  goods  manufacture;  chemical  works  and  breweries.  Vienna  was  also  the  chief 
grain  and  cattle  market  of  former  Austria.  It  is,  however,  largely  to  its  importance 
as  a  financial  and  a  commercial  centre  that  the  city  owed  its  great  prosperity  before 
the  war. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Crusades  Vienna  has  been  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  industrial  West  and  the  agricultural  East. 
Several  of  the  most  important  trade  routes  in  Europe  converge  at  Vienna.  Thus 
there  is  the  well-known  route  from  the  Baltic  through  the  Moravian  Gap  in  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  Danube  and  which  continued  on  through  the  Semmering  Pass  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mur  gives  the  easiest  access  to  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste.  From  North 
Germany  there  is  a  direct  route  to  the  Danube  at  Vienna  by  the  pass  of  the  Elbe  river. 
The  Danube  is  the  most  important  highway  of  all  and  has  for  centuries  served  as  the 
main  trade  route  from  west  to  east. 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  VIENNA. 

The  above  review  indicates  the  principal  reasons  for  the  importance  of  Vienna  as 
a  trade  centre  before  the  war.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
has  had  serious  effects  on  the  commercial  and  financial  influence  of  this  city.  It  is  of 
great  interest  to  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  developing  trade  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Southeast  Europe  to  study  to  what  extent  Vienna  is  likelj 
to  recover  its  prewar  importance  as  a  distributing  centre. 
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A  glance  at  the  tnap  will  Bhow  thai  Vienna  Ls  situated  in  the  extreme  northeast 
the  Kcpuhlie  of  Austria  and  that  it  us  cut  off  from  adjacent  territory  on 
both  the  north  and  east  by  the  new  politieal  houndaries.    The  territory  of  the  Austro- 
n  Ktnpiro,  wliieh  up  to  liUS  was  included  in  one  Customs  Union,  is  now 
divided  among  seven  different  states,  viz.:    Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy, 
-i  ugo  Sla\ ia.  Poland  and  Ivoumania,  each  of  which  has  its  own  customs  tariff  and 
stringent  import  and  export  regulations.    The  railway  system  of  the  former  Empire 
-  ■  i  .  :'  linos  radiating  from  the  leading  commercial  centres,  Vienna  and 
P.  u  da  pest.   Each  of  the  seven  states  above  mentioned  is  now  endeavouring  to  eonsoli- 
.;\    -\  -!«-in    in   aeeordanee   with    tin'  changed  political  conditions, 
thereby  directing  traffic  away  from  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  their  own  commercial 
r.        Tim  creation  of  ( V.eeho-Slavakia  as  an  independent  State  has  cut  Vienna  off 
iiMin    a    large    t  xt.  nt    of    productive   territory  which  was  formerly  tributary  to  it 
commercially   and    tinancially.     The  inclusion  of  the  Danube  port  -of  Bratislava 
Pn»l»urg)   in  Czeeho-Slovak  territory  has  seriously  challenged  the  position  of 
Vienna  as  the  ehief  entrepot  for  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  East  by  the  river  Danube. 
The  (  S]  ivaks  are  making  every  effort  to  develop  the  port  of  Bratislava  and  to 

attract  traffic  to  this  port  to  the  disadvantage  of  Vienna.  Before  the  war  the  river 
•rathe  at  the  latter  port  amounted  to  over  1,750,000  tons  a  year. 

i  mm  : 1 1  ( > i  i  he  A u-t  !•<■- Hungarian  Empire  has  also  affected  the  posi- 

tion «>f  Vienna  as  a  financial  centre.  Thus  before  the  war  most  of  the  principal 
industrial  enterprises  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  which  now  form  part  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  were  financed  and  administered  from  Vienna.  The  Czecho- Slovaks 
are  now  bringing  pressure  on  these  concerns  to  move  their  administrative  offices  to 
•-Slovakia^  Similarly  before  1914  a  very  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
Danube  basin  and  the  Balkan  States  was  financed  from  Vienna.  This  city  was  the 
fourth  most  important  financial  centre  of  Europe.  The  states  which  have  fallen  heirs 
to  the  territory  of  the  former  Empire  are  now  striving  to  free  themselves  from 
commercial  and  financial  dependence  on  Vienna. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  VIENNA. 

!  •  3een  that  the  new  delimitation  of  political  boundaries  in  Central 

Europe  has  very  disadvantageously  affected  the  commercial  position  of  Vienna.  It 
-nable  that  any  scheme  for  an  economic  federation  of  the  Danube  States, 
as  is  being  advocated  in  certain  quarters,  will  be  realized  in  practice,  so  that  the 
conditions  above  outlined  will  have  to  be  allowed  for  in  considering  the  extent  to 
which  Vienna  will  serve  as  a  distributing  centre  in  the  future.    There  are  many 
compensating  advantages  in  favour  of  this  city  in  its  struggle  for  existence  as  the 
srt  important  trade  centre  of  the  Danube  basin.    First  there  is  the  unexcelled 
ical  situation  at  the  point  where  several  trade  routes  from  Central  Europe 
converge  on  the  Danube.    Secondly,  there  is  the  experience  and  organization  of  the 
•ial  and  commercial  houses,  which  should  enable  them  to  retain  a  large  share 
of  the  business  of  the  Danube  basin.    The  gradual  modification  of  present  trade 
-     .ould  result  in  a  revival  of  the  entrepot  business  of  Vienna  houses  in 
etweeu  Western  and  Southeast  Europe,  althongh  no  doubt  to  a  more 
.-: than  before  the  war.    The  possibilities  of  this  centre  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  throughout  the  countries  of  the  Danube  basin  should  therefore  not  be 
overlooked  by  Canadian  firms. 

PROVINCIAL  CENTRES. 

The  life  and  commerce  of  the  Austrian  Republic  are  centred  in  Vienna  to  a 
gree  surpassed  by  few  other  countries,  but  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
gives  considerable  local  importance  to  the  provincial  centres,  so  that  a  brief  resume 
of  the  mere  important  other  towns  would  appear  desirable.    The  second  largest  town 
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in  the  republic  is  Gratz,  which  had  a  prewar  population  of  151,670.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Eastern  Alpine  region  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Styria. 
Gratz  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Mur,  and  being  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
Austrian  provincial  centres,  is  frequently  chosen  by  retired  public  servants  as  a 
residence.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  of  machinery,  paper,  cloth,  leather,  beer 
and  sparkling  wines. 

Linz  is  the  capital  and  the  chief  centre  of  Upper  Austria.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  has  a  prewar  population  estimated  at 
67,860.  Linz  is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  thickly 
settled  territory.  The  chief  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  is  Innsbruck,  with  a  prewar- 
population  of  53,200.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Inn  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Innsbruck  is  a  prosperous  town  and  is  the  commercial 
centre  for  all  the  western  part  of  Austria.  Salzburg  (prewar  population  36,210) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  towns  in  Europe.  It  is  a  favourite  place  of 
residence  for  retired  public  servants  and  is  the  most  important  town  in  Central 
Austria.  The  town  of  Wiener  Neustadt  (prewar  population  36,150),  30  miles  south 
of  Vienna,  deserves  mention  by  reason  of  its  important  industries,  including  loco- 
motive, iron,  leather,  and  other  factories.  The  most  important  town  in  the  province 
of  West  Hungary,  which  has  been  lately  added  to  Austria,  is  Oedenburg  or  Sopron, 
with  a  prewar  population  of  33,700,  and  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district. 

POPULATION. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  belong  to  the  German  race. 
Germans  account  for  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
remainder  about  half  are  Czechs  and  other  Slavs.  There  is  also  a  considerable  Hun- 
garian element  in  Vienna.  The  other  towns  have  almost  exclusively  a  German  popu- 
lation. 

THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

IV. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Principal  Trade  Channels. 

The  trade  with  Czecho-Slovakia  requires  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
factors  governing  the  distribution  and  financing  of  imports  and  the  channels  through 
which  business  is  conducted  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

industrial  syndicates. 

The  most  important  organizations  for  the  importation  of  raw  materials  are  the 
syndicates  into  which  the  principal  industries  have  been  organized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  industrial  enterprises  and  traders  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  were 
compelled  to  join  the  syndicates  of  the  particular  industry  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  Government  is  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  of  each  syndicate.  The 
syndicate  has  full  control  over  the  importation  and  distribution  of  raw  materials 
and  examines  all  applications  for  import  and  export  licenses  relating  to  its  particular 
industry.  As  a  typical  example  of  the  organization  of  the  syndicates,  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  Cotton  Syndicate ,  which  is  comprised  of  all  the  Czecho-Slovak 
spinners,  each  member  having  furnished  capital  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
spindles  operating.  The  total  eapital  is  45,000,000  crowns,  of  which  one-third  has 
been  paid  up.  This  syndicate  is  the  only  agency  authorized  to  make  purchases  of 
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&  tton,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  necessary  for  each  purchase. 
Other  syndicates  have  been  formed  for  the  metal,  chemical,  paper,  glass,  timber, 
r,  spirit,  hops,  Pats,  enamelled  ware,  mother-of-pearl,  woollen  and  linen 
trades.    The  following  are  the  addresses  of  the  Ozecho-Slovak  syndicates  likely  to 
atereel  to  Canadian  exporters  of  raw  materials,  machinery,  or  other  supplies: — 
Syndicate  for   Metal  Industry,  Yodiekova  41,  Prague  II. 

be  for  Ghemica]  Industry.  Jindrisska  10,  Prague  II. 

r  Pats  (soap  manufacture)  Prikopy  17,  Prague  IT. 
Cotton  Control  Syndicate,  Zivnostenka  Banka,  Prague  I. 

ite  for  the  Paper  Industry,  Ilavlickovo,  Namesti,  10,  Prague  II.  (Secre- 
tary, Dr.  C  laser.) 

te  for  Glass  Industry,  Vacklavsike  Namesti  612,  Prague  I. 

EXPORT  COMMISSIONS. 

\>ti  of  the  finished  products  of  certain  leading  'Ozecho-Slovak  industries 
handled  through  export  commissions  representing  all  the  producers  in  the 
ilar  industry  and  under  the  control  of  the  Government.    Thus  the  latter,  in 
i  i  sercise  its  monopoly  of  the  export  of  sugar,  has  organized  the  'Czecho-Slovak 
S  -  r  Export  Company,  Ltd.,  Prague  I.,  to  which  all  inquiries  for  sugar  have  to  be 
The  export  of  spirits  in  a  similar  manner  is  handled  by  the  Ozecho-Slovak 
1    mmission  at  Prague.    Other  industries  are  subject  to  control  through  the 
3  of  tlic  Commission  for  Foreign  Commerce,  which  grants  export  licenses 
dividual  firms,  but  many  have  formed  export  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
the  sale  of  their  products  abroad. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  Czecho- Slovakia  are  also  organized  for  the  protec- 
irtual  interest  into  the  Czecho-Slovak  Manufacturers'  National  Association, 
export  section  of  this  association  at  Mikulanska  6,  Prague  H,  which  is 
red  to  answer  inquiries  from  abroad  relative  to  Czecho-Slovak  industries. 

FREEDOM  FROM  FOREIGN  CONTROL. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  many  of  the  larger  industrial 
-  is  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  were  controlled  and  financed  from  Vienna, 
in  which  city  were  located  the  head  offices.  Similarly  in  Slovakia  the  control  of  the 
industries  was  centralized  in  Budapest.  In  order  to  free  these  industries  from  the 
controlling  influence  of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  National  Assembly  has  passed  a 
law  providing  that  enterprises  carrying  on  production  or  transportation  within  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  having  their  administrative  office  in  ,a  foreign  country,  (should  upon 
request  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  move  their  head  office  and  executive  manage- 
ment to  a  centre  within  the  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  This  law,  however  will 
not  be  able  to  affect  the  close  inter-relationship  between  the  respective  industries  and 
company  finance  of  Czecho- Slovakia  and  Austria. 

THE  BANKS  OF  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The  banks  of  Czecho-Slovakia  play  an  important  part  in  the  trade  and  industries 
of  the  country.  They  are  mostly  large  trading  institutions  with  extensive  interests 
also  in  industrial  enterprises. 

The  largest  Czecho-Slovak  banking  institution  is  the  Zivnostenska  Banka,  with 
office  at  Prague  and  branches  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  at  Vienna  and 
Trieste.  The  paid-up  capital  is  200,000,000  crowns,  and  the  deposits  over  1,500,000,000 
crowns.  The  Zivnostenska  Banka  was  founded  in  1868  and  is  interested  in  many 
industrial  enterprises,  particularly  in  textile  mills. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  commercial  banks  in  Czecho-Slovakia, 
with  the  paid-up  capital  and  approximate  amount  of  deposits. 

Name  of  Bank.                                                                 Capital.  Deposits. 

C.  S.  Crowns.  C.  S.  Crowns. 

Zivnostenska  Banka                                                                  2>00,0'00,000  1,500,000,000 

Bohemian  Industrial  Bank                                                        150,000,000  500,000,000 

Bohemian  Union  Bank.  .    .                                                         80,0'0O,000'  750,000,000 

Prague  Credit  Bank                                                                75,000,000  350,000,000 

Agricultural  Bank                                                                       40,000,000  450,000,000 

Bohemian  Discount  Bank                                                           40,000,000  400,000,000 

The  Bohemian  Bank                                                                 4'0, 00 0,000  — 

Central  Bank  of  Bohemian  Savings  Banks                              35,00'0,00'0  3'5'O,<0'0 0,000 

Moravian  Agricultural  Bank                                                    26,0'O0,000  450,0*00,000 

Bohemia  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign  Banking  Corporation.  .          25,i00'0,O0l0  — 

The  capital  of  nearly  all  the  above  banks  is  subject  to  increase.  The  head  offices 
are  located  in  Prague  of  all  except  the  Moravian  Agricultural  Bank,  which  is  at 
Brunn  (Brno).    Branches  are  maintained  in  the  leading  centres.     The  Bohemia 


Carlsbad,  the  famous  Czecho-Slovak  Health  Resort. 


Czecho-Slovak  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  has  branches  at  New  York  and  Paris. 
French  capital  is  interested  in  the  Prague  Credit  Bank  and  Dutch  capital  in  the 
Bohemian  Industrial  Bank  and  the  Prague  Credit  Bank.  The  Bohemian  Union  and 
Bohemian  Discount  Banks  were  formerly  mostly  under  the  control  of  capital  of 
German  nationality,  but  now  Czechs  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
institution. 

THE   LEADING   COMMERCIAL  CENTRE. 

Prague  is  the  capital  and  the  most  important  city  in  the  new  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia.   It  was  formerly  the  chief  business  centre  of  Bohemia  and  henceforth  will 
be  the  financial  and  commercial  centre  of  Czecho-Slovakia.    The  suburbs  of  Prague 
contain  many  important  industries,  such  as  textile  and  machinery  manufactories,  iron- 
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foundries,  paper  mills,  breweries,  eto,  The  chief  industrial  quarters  are  Holesovice- 
Hubny.  Liben,  Smichov  and  Karlin.  Prague  proper  is  an  old  hostorical  city  with 
buildings,  bridges  and  churches  of  interest.  The  first  university  of  central 
Europe  was  located  in  Prague  and  the  city  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hohcinia.  It  was  also  the  centre  of  the  movement  for  religious  freedom 
instituted  by  John  Huss  at  fche  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Prague  is  situated 
on  the  river  Vltava  iMoldau),  in  an  amphitheatre  surrounded  by  hills.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs  was  estimated  in  1910  at  616,631,  but  the  present 
population  musl  be  over  a  million,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  floating  popula- 
tion. The  great  hulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Czech  nationality,  the  Germans 
•  •omprising  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  while  the  Jews  number  nearly 
o-O.OOO. 

Prague  IS  the  chief  distributing  point  for  imported  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs.  Its  situation  on  the  Vltava  (Moldau),  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  affords 
direct  water  communication  with  the  port  of  Hamburg.  Prague  was  formerly  the 
mo8l  important  centre  in  Austria,  exclusive  of  Hungary,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
machineryj  and  its  importance  in  this  respect  has  been  enhanced  by  the  formation 
•  C  echo-Slovakia  as  an  independent  state.  The  head  offices  of  the  chief  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  of  the  principal  purely  Czecho-Slovak  industrial  enterprises 
are  located  at  Prague. 

OTHER    IMPORTANT  CENTRES. 

The  most  important  city  in  Moravia  is  the  busy  industrial  centre  of  Brunn  or 
"Brno,  with  a  prewar  population  estimated  at  125,000.  Brunn  is  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  industry  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  has  also  important  cotton  mills  and  other 
industries.  Olmutz  with  22,260  inhabitants  is  the  second  town  in  Moravia.  The 
woollen  industry  is  also  considerably  developed  in  Silesia  at  Troppau  (30,650),  Jagern- 
dorf  (16,6S0),  and  Teschen  (22,540).  The  rich  coal  fields  of  this  province  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  many  important  industries  in  Silesia. 

The  leading  commercial  centre  of  Slovakia  is  Bratislava  (Pressburg),  prewar 
population  78,000,  which  is  also  the  Czecho-Slovak  port  on  the  river  Danube.  In 
eastern  Slovakia  Kosice,  or  in  Hungarian  Kassa  and  German  Kaschau,  is  a  distribu- 
ting point  for  the  adjacent  territory.  Kosice  had  a  prewar  population  estimated  at 
.  -  '5.    The  city  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral. 

Besides  Prague,  Bohemia  has  many  important  centres  of  industry.  Pilsen  or 
Plzen  is  the  next  largest  town  with  81,165  inhabitants  before  the  war.  Pilsener  beer 
is  famous,  while  the  city  has  also  large  iron  and  steel  works,  machinery  factories,  etc. 

.  is  situated  71  miles  west  of  Prague.  Saaz  (Zatec)  in  the  Eger  valley  is  the 
centre  for  the  trade  in  hops.  Budweis  or  Budejovice  is  the  chief  centre  of  southern 
Bohemia  and  is  also  known  for  its  beer.  It  has  considerable  lumber  trade  as  well  as 
factories  for  lead  pencils,  tobacco,  etc.  The  population  of  Budweis  was  estimated 
in  1910  at  45,140. 

In  northern  Bohemia  the  important  city  of  Beichenberg  is  the  distributing  point 
for  a  busy  industrial  district  with  glass,  china  factories,  etc.,  in  numerous  small 
centres.  Beichenberg  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of  over  70,000,  mostly  Germans, 
and  has  a  number  of  textiles  mills  and  other  factories.  Gablonz  (Jablonec)  with  its 
crlass  industry  is  near  Beichenberg. 

The  lignite  coal  fields  in  north-western  Bohemia  are  the  centre  of  an  industrial 
district  with  many  sngar  refineries,  glass  and  chemical  works,  etc.,  located  in  such 
centres  as  Brux,  Dux,  Komotau  and  Eger.  Aussig  on  the  river  Elbe  with  a  population 
of  30.255  is  also  an  industrial  centre  of  importance. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  well-known  Bohemian  health  resorts,  such  as 
Karlsbad,  Marienbad  and  Franzensbad.  The  impression  has  prevailed  in  Canada 
that  these  resorts  are  German,  whereas  in  reality  they  are  located  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Karlsbad  alone  attracted  before  the  war  over  68,000  annual  visitors.  In  Slovakia  there 
are  also  a  number  of  well  patronized  resorts  situated  among  the  Tatra  mountains. 
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The  leading  distributing  centres  in  Czecho-Slovakia  may  therefore  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  Prague,  B-eichenberg,  Pilsen  and  Budweis  in  Bohemia;  Brunn  in 
Moravia;  Troppau  in  Silesia;  and  Bratislava  (Pressburg)  and  Kossice  (Kassa)  in 
Slovakia. 

TRADE  FAIRS. 

The  organization  of  trade  fairs  or  sample  exhibitions  has  lately  come  into  promi- 
nence as  a  means  of  promoting  the  trade  and  industries  of  Czechio- Slovakia.  Before 
the  war  the  development  of  manufacturing  was  stimulated  by  the  holding  of  periodical 
exhibitions,  but  now  Czecho-Slovakia  has  followed  the  example  of  other  countries  by 
organizing  trade  fairs,  where  samples  are  shown  and  orders  booked.  The  first 
commercial  fair  of  this  kind  being  held  at  Reichenberg,  the  important  trade  and 
industrial  centre  in  Northern  Bohemia,  from  August  14  to  22,  1920.  Textile  goods, 
glassware  and  pottery,  as  well  as  products  from  the  iron,  chemical  and  other  industries 
being  represented. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  importance  of  Prague  as  an  international  trade 
centre,  sample  fairs  are  to  be  held  every  spring  and  autumn.  The  first  exhibition  was 
organized  for  the  three  weeks  from  September  5  to  28,  1920.  All  the  principal  products 
of  Czecho-Slovak  industries  are  to  be  represented  at  these  fairs  and  the  participation 
of  foreign  firms  is  invited.  The  city  of  Prague  contributed  2,000,000  crowns  towards 
the  first  exhibtion.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  market  may 
obtain  information  regarding  the  dost  of  exhibiting  at  succeeding  fairs  from  The 
Prague  Fair  Administration,  Town  Hall,  Prague. 

The  Government  contributed  750,000  crowns  toward  the  expenses  of  a  Czecho- 
slovak Agricultural  Fair  held  from  September  10  to  17  at  Bratislava  (Press'burg), 
a  special  feature  being  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements 
manufactured  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Live  stock,  agricultural  produce,  wood  products 
and  harness  and  saddlery  are  represented  among  the  exhibits. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  considerably  developed  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  has 
received  a  great  stimulus  since  the  formation  of  the  independent  state.  Altogether 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  6,000  and  7,000  co-operative  societies  of  various 
kinds  with  a  total  membership  of  1,000,000  heads  of  families,  representing  nearly 
4,000,000  individuals  ocr  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Republic. 

The  majority  of  the  urban  consumers'  supply  societies  are  represented  in  the 
Central  Union  of  Czecho-Slovak  Co-operative  Societies,  which  was  founded  in  1907 
at  Prague.  This  Central  Union  is  now  comprised  of  about  600  societies  with  a 
membership  of  250,000  heads  of  families.  The  annual  turnover  is  nearly  200,000,000 
crowns. 

The  employees  of  the  state  railways,  government  departments  and  the  lower 
officials  of  the  Government  are  organized  into  a  semi-official  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  supplying  1,200,000  persons  and  having  a  turnover  of  nearly  300,000,000> 
crowns  a  year. 

Besides  the  societies  affiliated  with  the  Central  Union  above  mentioned,  there  art? 
about  500  other  consumers^  societies  with  250,000  members  and  annual  sales  of  about 
100,000,000  crowns. 

These  various  organizations  are  mostly  for  the  supply  of  goods  to  inhabitants  of 
the  towns.  The  farmers  of  Czecho-Slovakia  are  organized  into  co-operative  agricul- 
tural societies,  which  take  an  important  part  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
machines  and  implements  and  other  supplies  required  by  the  farmers.  The  largest 
organization  of  this  kind  is  the  Central  Union  of  Bohemian  Agricultural  Societies 
with  headquarters  at  Soukeniska  ulicc  25,  Prague.    Over  2,000  co-operative  societies 
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tal  membership  of  about  200,000  farmers,  are  embraced  by  this  organization, 
ixed  departments  for  the  distribution  of  machines,  seeds  and  other 
the  turnover  lost  .war  exceeded  1,500,000,000  crowns.    This  union  will 
be  in  i he  market  Eor  harvesting  machines,  pasture  grass  seeds,  and 
n  abroad,  and  Canadian  linns  interested  should  communicate  with 
head  etlhv,  the  address  of  which  is  given  labove. 

UOJUKFMF.NT  OF  INTEREST  IN  FACTORIES. 

I  ten  •  .  United  StaiteS  and  other  interests  have  boon  active  in  negotiating  for  a 
.>hare  in  t 'ztvho-Slovak  industrial  enterpriser,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  have  been  reorganized!  with  the  participation 
reign  capital  A  notable  instance  has  ibeen  the  acquirement  by  the  French 
rm  of  Schneider  and  Company  of  an  interest  in  the  well-known  Skoda 
Metallurgical  Works  of  Pilsen.  In  view  of  the  low  value  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
.-rown  there  has  been  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  this  maimer. 

A       er  way  in  w  hich  foreign  firms  have  participated  in  the  re- establishment  of 
S]  vak  industries  lias  been  in  the  supplying  of  raw  materials  to  factories  and 
then  disposing  of  the  finished  products,  paying  the  factory  what  might  be  called 
"manufacturing  profit."    Italian  and  Swiss  firms  were  the  pioneers  in  these  trans- 
actions,  bu1  recently  the  Anglo-Danubian  Association  has  been  formed  in  England 
•  :  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business  of  this  kind  in  Central  European  countries. 
It  has  also  be<  n  announced  that  the  Societe  Maritime  Franeaise  has  arranged  with  a 
of   OzechoJSlovak  manufacturers  and  banks  to  provide  raw  materials  in 
•   the  sole  agency  for  the  sale  in  foreign  countries  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured from  these  materials. 

TARIFF. 

The  duties  levied  on  goods  imported  into  Czecho-Slovakia  are  based  on  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Customs  Tariff  plus  a  surtax  of  an  average  rate  of  200 
per  cent.    An  independent  tariff  is  being  drawn  up,  which  will  shortly  go  into  force. 

with  Great  Britain  assures  Canadian  products  most-favoured-nation 
en  imported  into  Czecho-Slovakia,  provided  Czecho-Slovak  products  are 
not  discriminated  against  upon  importation  into  Canada. 


ARGENTINA'S  HUGE  TRADE. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

for  the  first  time  in  its  history  Argentina  last  year  imported  merchandise  to  a 
value  of  upwards  of  100  millions  sterling,  1918  having  just  come  short  of  that  huge 
figure.  Indeed,  last  year's  total  went  considerably  beyond  the  100  million  mark,  the 
655  million  dollars  of  gold  representing  in  current  exchange  upwards  of  160  millions 
-terlinL'.  That  is  a  fact  which  beyond  all  others  should  bring  home  to  business  men 
the  enormous  importance  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods.  That  the  United  States  should  take  first  place  with  nearly  60  millions  sterling 
c1-  a  supplier  to  the  market  is  only  natural,  but  the  United  Kingdom  made  a  very  fair 
show  with  close  upon  40  millions,  other  countries  being  relatively  nowhere.  The  third 
ttnd  fourth  ruaces  were  taken  by  Brazil  and  Belgium  with  12  and  11  millions 
respectively,  Japan  and  France  following  each  with  six  millions  and  Italy  with  five 
millions. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  HOLLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney  sends  the  following  statistics  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  imports  into  Holland  for  1919  and  eight  months  of  1920,  showing 
North  America's  share  in  the  totals : — 


Vehicles,  Vessels,  and  Aircraft. 


From  United  States  and  Canada.    From  all  Countries. 


Total  Fiscal 

Jan. -Aug., 

Total  Fiscal 

Jan. -Aug 

Year,  1919. 

1920. 

Year,  1919. 

1920. 

Weight  in  Kilogrammes. 

Weight  in  Kilogrammes. 

Motor  cars  for  electric  traction  and  parts 

18,0'96 

17  0,047 

40, 5-0  8 

Steam    locomotives    and    parts  thereof, 

23,7S'6 

1,'0'87,234 

2,602,32'5 

Motor  vehicles,  n.o.p. — 

With  superstructure — 

For  passenger  traffic  

1,826,295 

2,362,670 

4,741, 8'01 

5,968,614 

Other  

1179,516 

3,63-5,2197 

4, 37'0, 621 

Without  superstructure — 

226,688 

177,718 

647,607 

700,207 

Other  

192,545 

3152,8(59 

779,839 

78'6,756 

2<66,688 

142,218 

427,593 

356,855 

612,514 

466,666 

800,914 

948,469 

176,701 

117,401 

2,5  7  2, '0-9  3 

3,063,245 

57,719 

42*63.6 

3,507,845 

3,176,790 

Ships,  barges,  vessels,  and  finished  parts 

2)0)3,1/74 

18,410,805 

3'6,2'57,221 

Other  Goods  not  classified  in  Groups  I-XIV,  inclusive. 

Factory,  agricultural  machines,  machines 
in  general — 
Electrical  machines  for  telegraphy  (not 
wireless),  telephony,  house  telephony, 
bells,  and  other  weak  current  in- 
stallations and  finished  parts  thereof, 

n.o.p   2-&0.099  46,667        1,670,095  1,506,446 

Electric  machinery  and  instruments, 
n.o.p.,    and    finished    parts  thereof, 

n.o.p   261,207  ......        2,376,377  2,S'01,493 

Steam  locomobiles  and  other  portable 
power    machines,    not    electric,  and 

finished  parts  thereof,  n.o.p   68,677  47.5S1  713,429  1,306,337 

Steam  engines  and  turbines,  and  finished 

parts  thereof,  n.o.p   247,163  48,890        4,269,584  3,348,850 

Motors  not  driven  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity,   and    finished    parts  thereof, 

n.o.p   234,84'3  348,571        3,33i6,9S0  4.761.S64 

Implements,   n.o.p.,    and   parts  thereof, 
n.o.p. — 

Driven  by  mechanical  power   1,699,047  983,164      35,034,393  30,406,435 

Driven  by  human  or  animal  power.  .  111,946  79,299        2,537, S24  2,664,190 

Compressors,  ventilators  and  pumps  for 
gas,     liquids,     and     finished  parts 

thereof,  n.o.p   347,952  322,8i30        l.S'5'0,117  2.589,863 

Engines  and  machinery  for  distilleries, 
vinegar  factories,  breweries,  makings, 

n.o.p.,   and  parts  thereof,   n.o.p..    ..  3,152    l'S3,371  321,920 

Sewing,  embroidery,  knitting  and  darn- 
ing machines,  with  hand  or  treadle  mo- 
tion, and  finished  parts  thereof,  n.o.p.  182,535  5.22S        2.200.OS9  1.3S6.544 
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OTRBB  QOODG  NOT  CLASSIFIED  in  GROUPS  T-XIV,  inclusive. — Concluded. 

Prom  United  States  and  Canada.     From  all  Countries. 

Total  Fisoal    Jan. -Aug.,  Total  Fiscal     Jan. -Aug., 

yearl91&  192'0.        Year  1919.  192i0. 

Weight  in  Kilogrammes.   Weight  in  Kilogrammes. 

Murium  i  v     for    the    textile  Industry, 
n.o.p..    and     linished     parts  thereof, 


Sowing  machines  for  horse-power,  and 

1 19 ,  G'7  9 

6,7313,961 

5,934,418 

101,4  77 

361,763 

Mowing  machines  for  horse-power,  and 

524,924 

933,026 

1,374,014 

Hay-shakers  and  rakes  for  horse-power, 

and  Bllish 6d  parts  thereof,  n.o.p.  .    .  . 

Other  agricultural  machines,  and  iinish- 

1 68,222 

5  30, 1'5 1 

46,763 

54,950 

1,559,240 

1,406,956 

Transnussion       appliances  (shafting, 

couplings,  pillow-blocks,  hangers,  pul- 
H -vs.  etc.)i  imported  separately.. 

134,757 

2,301,827 

2,13'6,471 

Engines  and  machinery,  n.o.p.,  and  parts 

1'9'3,89S 

2'12',54'0 

8, 275,8i6  7 

11,268,233 

Insulated  wire  and  cables  for  electric  pur- 

k  a,  a  /fit: 
161,863 

1,287,161 

Agricultural,  garden  and  forestry  tools.  . 

186,542 

1,166,5415 

195,791 

/    £  Oil  ,OiA>A 

4 ,  b  6'1  ,'aWJ 

4,0'b  I  ,4bb 

Printing   material   for  book   and  picture 

printing — 
Metal   printing  plates   and  blocks..  .. 

2,128 

18,2i2'6 

2i6,922 

Metal   types,   metal    lines,    and  letter 

11,7  0'7 
1,508 

1  A  1   iA  O  O 

2,'6'97 

1  OO  rron 

19Z,7o7 
11,388 

Printing  material,  n.o.p  /. 

Instruments,  and  parts  thereof,  n.o.p. — 

Physical,   optical,   and    other  scientific 

instruments    and    machinery,  optical 

glasses   and    instruments   for  photo- 

Calculating       machines,  typewriters, 

18,423 

12,944 

3<0<8;0I64 

365,133 

copying  presses,  autographic  presses, 

371,913 

223,406 

631,681 

473,774 

Weighing,   measuring   machines,  meas- 

ures, and  weights,  automatic  weigh- 

ing, control  and  selling  instruments. 

15.9, AOS 

135,610 

2,014,4113 

2;05i8,074 

Musical  instruments — 

Pianos,  pianolas  and  organs  

57,888 

110,737 

2,  HSyO&O1 

'2,8101,706 

Lamps  and  lighting  ornaments,  and  parts 

104,776 

40','06!8 

2,131,6215 

3, 15  74, 1(5  3 

Arms,    ammunition,    and    parts  thereof, 

metal  cartridges  and  other  ammunition. 

22,8'76 

12,109 

1,76  2, 5  4i9 

182,176 

Manufactures  of  rubber — 

Auto  tires — 

81, 005 

358,2<8'0 

755,8i24 

626,932- 

19,4i66 

59,487 

119,b'bZ. 

9  2;6  5  7 

Tire9  for  motor  cycles,  n.o.p. — 

2i6,S34 

10, 218 

87,375 

49,543 

5,155 

2,680 

21,704 

10,940 

Tires  for  other  bicycles,  n.o.p. — 

19,'6i93 

7  6  0V59  4 

480,175 
127,287 

12,647 

4,568 

237,704 

Solid  tires,  cushion  tires,  and  the  like.  . 
Other  manufactures  of  rubber  

32,988 
104,486 

9,391 

230,924 
568,702 
7,812 
393,627 

.Articles  of  hard  rubber  (ebonite,  a.e.)  .. 

432 

14,854 

6,682 

176,4!2i9 

Office,   writing  and  drawing  neces-saries, 

58,117 

12.6,882 

i954,981 

1,416,628 

Small  wares,  n.o.p  and  fancy  goods..  .. 
Pins,  needles  for  sewing  and  knitting  . . 

41,926 
18,881 

57,895 
15,467 

2,800,075 
274,4'07 

3,446,543 
181,004 

Waste,  n.o.p.,  rags — 

Woollen  and  half  woollen  

113, 2147 
97,223 

714,054 
1,92(0,934 

716,848 
2,122,731 

Linen  and  cotton  

119,103 

2,317 

3i43,4i39 

117,460 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 
XXI. 

Mr.  Egan  in  this  instalment  of  his  exhaustive  report  on  the  imports  of  South 

Africa,  continues  his  analysis  of  the  trade  in  foodstuffs,  which  was  begun  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Baking  Powder. 

Decrease  or 

1913.              1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $2124,000'        $239,200  +  $15,200 

Canada                                                                 225    -  22-5 

United  States                                                 207,000*          230,600  +  23,600 

United  Kingdom                                                9,500             8,675  -  826 

The  success  of  the  American  baking  powder  on  this  market  is  due  entirely  to 
direct  representation  which  seldom  canvasses  the  wholesale  trade  but  is  in  constant 
touch  with  every  class  of  retailer,  in  addition  to  which  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
daily  press  are  repeatedly  in  evidence. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  fair  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  baking  powders  within  the  Union.  This  cannot,  however,  affect  to  any  material 
extent  the  importation  of  reputable  brands  from  overseas,  the  extent  of  the  market 
being  increased  yearly  as  the  native  population  bcomes  more  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  article.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  distinct  opening  for  a  Canadian  product 
of  medium  price,  but  which,  if  introduced  here,  must  have  behind  it  the  careful 
organization  and  publicity  methods  already  adopted  by  English  and  United  States 
imported  brands. 

The  total  quantity  of  baking  powder  imported  into  the  Union  during  1919  was 
640,000  pounds,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  minimum  yearly  shipment.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  less  than  10,000  pounds,  the  United  State* 
being  responsible  for  the  remainder. 

Butter. 

Decrease  or 
1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $910,000        $15>7,10O  -$752,900 

Canada   5    —  6 

United  States   60  920         -f  86'0 

United  Kingdom   10,700  985         -  9,715 

Australia   489,000  129,1215         -  359,875 

New  Zealand   25 2 , 0'O'O    -  252,000 

France   95,500    -  95,50'0 

Holland   15,800    -  15,800 

Denmark   5,600    -  5,600 

Russia   5,800    -  5,800 

Argentina     1,975         +  1,975 

South  West  African  Protectorate.  .  ..    24,000         +  24,000 


Cheese. 


Total  for  the  Union. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom..  . 

Holland  

New  Zealand  

Italy  

Switzerland  

France  

Argentina  


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$705,000 

$9,825 

-$785,175 

64,200 

835 

-  63,375 

50 

5,200 

+  5,150 

1)6,000 

2i4iO 

-  15,760 

637,000 

45 

-  6136,955 

33,800 

-  38,80*0 

23,100 

-  23,100 

7,100 

7,100 

4,100 

4,100 

2,775 

+  2,775 
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l<  r  that  a  comparison  of  the  total  imports  of  butter  and  cheese  may  be 
made  with  the  quantities  produced  within  the  Union,  and  an  idea  obtained  of  the 
possible  extent  of  the  future  market  here  in  these  commodities,  the  following  statistics 
are  piven: — 

South  African  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories. 

MATKKIALS  USED. 

tion.                                                          Quantity.  Value  (cost). 

Cream  or  butter  fat  lb.      13,627, 7'56  $3,243,8<50 

Iffilk  sal.        4,938,322  8>39,iO0<0i 

Salt  lb.          487;6i8i2  17,47'0 

Preservatives  "              66,918  25,24i0' 

Ot ho r  ingredients   193,0i5<0 

Packing:  materials   2'2il,220 

Total  value  (cost)  of  materials  used   $4,1539,830 


ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  OR  PRODUCED. 

Description.     .                                                        Quantity.  Value  (cost). 

Butter  lb.      12,014,229  $4,516,680 

•  "          4,277,227  1,072,>0>5<0 

Margarine  "            828,989  149,1101 

Other  products  (including  ice)   2I11,56I0I 


Total  value  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced.  .   .  .  $'5,949,4JO'0 


Value  of  South  African  materials  used   $4,287,97iO 

Value  of  imported  materials  used   $  2,51,8i8'0 

Value  added  to  materials  by  process  of  manufacture  or  treatment.  $1,4i0'9,6i5'5 

Number  of  factories  at  end  of  1918   150 


Prior  to  L912  Canada  shipped  small  quantities  of  butter  yearly  to  South  Africa, 
and  in  1915  and  1916  shipped  350,000  pounds,  and  40,000'  pounds  respectively.  If 
there  is  now  any  Canadian  butter  available  for  this  market  there  is  cold  storage 
accommodation  on  the  Canada-South  African  direct  steamship  line,  by  which  it  can 
be  carried  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Canadian  cheese  is  well  established  on  the  South  African  market  in  the  larger 
centres,  having  a  very  high  reputation  for  quality  and  packing,  but  in  view  of  the 
local  development  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables  it  is  questionable  as  to  just  what 
extent  future  imports  will  be  affected.  Whatever  proportions  the  import  market  may 
attain,  however,  Canadian  cheese  is  always  sure  of  a  fair  share  of  the  demand.  If 
it  is  at  all  possible  offers  of  a  smaller  size  cheese,  say  about  30  pounds,  would  be  of 
value  in  creating  a  demand  in  the  smaller  centres  and  stores  in  outlying  districts  of 
big  centres  where,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
it  is  impossible  to  handle  the  60-pound  to  80-pound  cheeses  to  advantage.  Most  of 
the  Canadian  cheese  which  a  few  years  ago  was  imported  via  England,  has  been 
handled  direct  in  recent  years,  with  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  laid  down  cost. 

The  importation  of  cheese  into  the  Union  for  1919  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
normal  one,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  higher  figures  will  shortly  be  in  evidence. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  (Unsweetened). 


Decrease  or 

1914.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $194,3,20  $414, 95'0  +$219,63'0 

Canada                                                                2i0'5  15,435  +  15,230' 

United  States                                                         40  99,185  4-  99,145 

United  Kingdom                                               127,900  210,16*0  4-  92,26*0 

Holland                                                              66,410  84,370  +  17,960 

Australia     11,685  +  11,685 
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Confectionery. 


Total  for  the  Union, 

Canada  , 

United  States.  .  . . 
United  Kingdom  .  . 

Germany  

Holland  

Switzerland  

France  

Italy  

Argentina  

Australia  


caotJ  \Jl 

1913. 

1919 

XI1CI  cdoc. 

$1,3  70, WO 

$829,40  0 

-  $550,6'0'0 

70 

21,90'O 

+  21,830 

19,800 

22i0,90i0 

+  201, 100 

041,  lW- 

,A  1  Q  iQift  c\ 
—    1  J.io,io'U  U 

57,50'O 

150 

-  57,350 

2i6,3'0'0 

2,i5  O'O 

-     23,8  O'O 

7(8,(000 

5,660 

-  72,340 

2,7,600 

1-5'4,'OW 

+  12-6.4O0 

ao 

-f-  2'0 

1,225 

+  1,2.25 

16,2>0>O 

+  16,200 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  imports  from  Canada  under  the  latter  heading  are 
for  chocolates,  with  some  creams.  There  is  very  little  prospect  on  boiled  sweets  of 
any  kind.  The  trade  in  chocolate  bars  is  a  very  large  one  in  South  Africa,  also  with 
chocolate  mixtures,  which  are  largely  purchased  in  bulk,  5-pound  boxes,  besides  a 
fair  demand  for  -|-pound,  1  pound  and  2^pound  fancy  boxes.  Several  Canadian 
companies  are  now  represented  here,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  considerable  advance 
this  year  on  last  year's  Canadian  export  figures  in  this  respect. 

For  the  introduction  of  any  new  line  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  full  range 
of  samples  should  be  sent,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  pros- 
pective agents,  who  cannot  possibly  introduce  a  line  to  the  trade  without  samples. 
Once  a  line  is  adequately  introduced,  and  the  territory  well  covered,  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity  for  a  full  sample  range.  The  price  quoted  should  be  f.o.b.  Cana- 
dian ports,  and  must  include  the  commission  allowed  to  the  agent. 

Prospective  shippers  should  remember  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  packing  of  the  individual  parcels  as  well  as  the  bulk  in  cases. 

Within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
chocolates  within  the  Union.  In  factories  within  the  Union  in  1918  over  18£  million 
pounds  of  sweets  were  produced.  This,  however,  refers  very  largely  to  sweets  other 
than  chocolates. 

In  cocoa  and  chocolate,  unsweetened,  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  trade,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Canada  and  Australia  following  in  the 
order  named.  Last  year's  import  total  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  two 
previous  years.    South  Africa  offers  a  good  market  for  these  products. 

The  confectionery  total  for  1919,  while  a  big  advance  on  1918  figures,  was  greatly 
behind  those  of  prewar  years.  The  United  Kingdom,  although  not  shipping  in  such 
large  quantities  as  formerly,  continues  first  in  this  trade,  followed  by  the  United 
States  and  France.  Germany,  which,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  held  a 
place  in  this  market,  has  ceased  to  ship,  while  Australia  and  the  Argentine  are  new- 
comers. 

Confectioners'  Requisites. 

Total  for  the  Union  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Ceylon  

Belgium  

Holland  

France  

Germany  

India  

Japan  

Argentina.  .  .  


Decrease  or 

1914. 

1919. 

Increase. 

$5'0,500 

$2'6'3,0i0>0 

+  $212,500 

2,0'0'0 

21,22>3 

+ 

1 9.2*25 

7,7'0'0 

13  7, '550 

+ 

129.S50 

21,500 

70,8*5'0 

+ 

49,35'G 

6,9'00 

6,9'0'0 

5,850 

5,8'50 

2,40<0 

2,710 

+ 

3H0' 

2,4'0-O 

2,400 

1,350 

1.2, 2  2*5 

+ 

110,8176 

110 

9,000 

+ 

S,S!M) 

1,950 

+ 

1,9'50 

The  increased  value  of  trade  in  con  feet  ionery  requisite's  as  between  liMM  and  191!> 
is  due  to  expansion  in  the  South  African  trade  as  much  as  to  higher  prices.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  prospective  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  line 
possible  of  sale  under  this  heading. 
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Glucose. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  rnlon                                       $ t'»  1 ,000  $129, 4<0'O  +  $68,4'0'0 

Canada     320  +  320 

United  State*                                          58,6<0!0  124,4,5<0  +  6>5,9'5i0> 

Otoltod  Kingdom                                       2,25i0  760  -  1,490 

Aus-.i  all. i     3,900  +  3,900 

Many  trade  inquiries  have  been  submitted  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  in  reference 
'  •  :•  ->:'!•!«•  Mippl>  i  :'  glucose  from  Canada.  The  total  import  averages  annually  a 
little  more  than  l'A  million  )H)unds,  and  if  Dominion  manufacturers  can  develop  quan- 
r«-gular  t-xport  a  big  market  is  assured  in  South  Africa.  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  at  present  held  by  I'niud  States  shippers,  small  supplies  being  received  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 

Jams  and  Jellies. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                 $194,000  $42,160  -$151,850 

Canada  '.f    "               5    —  5 

l"niti-d  Statt-s                                                         2'3 0  3,8i85  +  3,65«5 

United  Kingdom                                             104,-0 O'O  6,9i2'0  -  97,0-80 

Australia                                                            87,900  3>0,63i5  -  5'6,2-6-5 

Brazil     3'9i0  -f  890 

The  countries  which  have  hitherto  controlled  the  trade  under  the  above  heading 
art1  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  each  of  which  has  recently  fallen  back  in  the 
quantities  shipped,  both  by  reason  of  expansion  in  the  industry  here  as  well  as  the 
dislocation  of  overseas  manufacturing  and  shipping  during  the  war  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  local  production,  and  the  hold  upon  the  market  of 
the  countries  mentioned,  it  is  felt  that  there  is  still  room  for  certain  nicely  bottled 
jams  and  jellies  of  good  quality  and  medium  price. 

As  an  aid  to  anticipating  the  future  extent  of  the  market  in  South  Africa  for 
these  products  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1918  over  fifty  factories  had  been  estab- 
lished here  and  producing  these  articles  to  a  total  value  of  $2,087,525,  as  follows: — 

Description.  Quantity  Value. 

Marmalade,  jams  and  jellies  lb.      14,697,364  $1,834,875 

Canned  and  bottled  fruit  (almost  all  canned)  .  .  "         1,37(8,709  252,650 

Jelly  and  Custard  Powders. 

Decrease  or 

1916.  19H9.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union   $193,100         $192,32,0  -$  780 

Canada     10/0i45  +  10,045 

United  States   70  1,52-0  +  1,4-50 

United  Kingdom   182,985  134,600  -  48,386 

Australia     46,675  +  46,675 

]      retail  trade,  which  has  been  handling  the  English  brand  of  jelly  and  custard 
in  Canada,  has  on  several  occasions  suggested  that  something  more 
*han  a  rubber  stamp  mark  be  placed  on  the  parcels — definitely  indicating  the 
•  at  the  article  is  "Made  in  Canada."   There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  sale  of  this  product. 

The  bulk  of  the  present  trade  is  handled  by  United  Kingdom  shippers,  with 
Australia,  new  in  the  market,  shipping  in  a  fairly  large  way. 


CANADIAN  CATALOGUES  WANTED  IN  EGYPT. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
rts    nat  Canadian  firms  send  their  catalogues  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Alexandria.    Any  Canadian  firms  who  are  prepared  to  accept  orders  for 
Fgypt  should  send  their  catalogues. 
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BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson. 
VI. 
Packing. 

A  subject  calling  for  close  and  intelligent  study  in  foreign  trade  is  the  packing  of 
shipments.  On  the  kind  and  manner  of  packing  depend  the  arrival  of  shipment  at 
destination,  the  amount  of  rail  ,and  ocean  freight  charged  for  transportation,  and  the 
amount  of  customs  duties  imposed.  Duties  are  frequently  affected,  quite  seriously, 
by  faulty  packing  or  by  the  use  of  a  container  or  covering  which  brings  the  contents 
under  a  classification  of  the  tariff  higher  than  would  be  the  case  were  a  different 
kind  or  method  of  packing  used.  Bulky  packages  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided,  it 
being  far  better  to  divide  up  a  shipment  into  smaller  parts. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  upon  imports  into  Brazil  the  duty  is  levied  on  the 
legal  weight,  meaning  thereby  the  total  weight  less  rough  wooden  case  or  other 
container. 

Merchandise  of  various  kinds,  if  packed  in  the  same  case  or  package,  runs  the 
risk  of  being  assessed  at  the  rate  of  the  highest  taxed  articles  therein.  Furthermore, 
if  the  description  of  the  goods  in  declaration  is  such  as  to  render  doubtful  the  classifi- 
cation under  which  the  shipment  should  be  placed,  foreign  customs  authorities  always 
classify  under  the  highest  rating. 

It  is  always  advisable  for  exporters  to  find  out  from  the  nearest  Brazilian  Consul 
whether  the  duties  to  be  imposed  in  Brazil  are  calculated  on  the  net,  legal  or  gross 
weight.  The  net  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  article  itself  exclusive  of  its  package 
or  wrapping.  The  legal  weight  means  the  weight  of  the  article  plus  its  immediate 
covering.  For  example,  on  merchandise  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  with  perhaps  a 
half  gross  or  more  of  these  boxes  in  a  case,  the  legal  weight  is  the  weight  of  the 
merchandise  plus  the  cardboard  container,  but  not  the  weight  of  the  outside  wooden 
case.    Gross  weight  means  the  total  weight  including  the  case. 

A  recent  shipment  of  ties  to  a  South  American  country  was  refused  by  the 
consignee  on  the  ground  that  the  ties  came  packed  in  fancy  cardboard  boxes,  one 
tie  to  a  box,  the  container  weighing  three  times  as  much  as  the  tie  itself.  The  duties 
in  this  instance  were  imposed  by  legal  weight,  and  had  the  merchant  accepted  ship- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  tie  he  would  have  been  taxed  four  times. 

Any  labels  on  merchandise  itself  shipped  to  Brazil  should  be  in  Portuguese. 
Labels  in  English  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  general  public  in  South  America. 

Packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with  the  strength  necessary  to 
carry  to  destination  intact  and  in  proper  condition,  having  in  mind  the  numerous 
and  exceedingly  rough  handlings  to  which  all  overseas  shipments  are  subjected.  If,  to 
answer  this  purpose,  a  heavier  case  with  metal  straps  and  bands  is  necessary,  then 
by  all  means  the  packing  should  be  done  in  this  manner. 

When  a  foreign  buyer  suggests  that  his  order  be  packed  in  a  certain  way,  it  is 
probable  that  his  request  is  based  upon  the  rules  of  the  customs  house  regarding  the 
levying  of  duties.  The  utmost  care  must  be  observed  by  the  shipper  to  comply  with 
the  instructions  of  the  buyer  in  the  minutest  particular,  whether  considered  unneces- 
sary or  not. 

Where  various  packages  make  up  a  shipment  to  one  consignee,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  same  identifying  mark  appear  on  all.  Consecutive  numbers  should  be  used 
to  distinguish  the  various  packages.  To  illustrate:  If  a  shipment  is  prepared  for 
Norton,  Magaw  &  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  identifying  mark  would  probable  be 

N.  M.  &  Co., 
Rio. 
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If  thorv  were  two  bales  or  boxes,  tho.v  would  bo  marked: 

N.  M    A  CO.,  N.  M.  &  Co.. 

IviO  RiO 

Numh.r   L  Number  2. 

and  identifying  numbers  should  appear  on  the  consular  invoices, 
the  bills  of  lading,  and  on  the  eommereial  invoices,  with  the  contents  of  each,  and 
and  frross  weights  in  kilos,  and  the  measurements  in  the  metric  system. 
1  <  -  or  packages  should  be  marked  either  with  a  stencil  or  brush.  The  ship- 

ping mark  and  number,  and  the  name  of  the  steamer  by  which  the  goods  are  shipped 
t  on  two  sides.    The  observance  of  this  rule  will  facilitate  release  from 
the  customs.  I  \  I 


vn. 

Brazilian  Import  Customs  Duties;  the  lAmerican  and  Belgian  Preferences; 

Parcel  Post. 

While  import  duties  concern  the  importer  mainly,  and  only  indirectly  interest 
rter  overseas  when  an  export  trade  is  once  established,  a  knowledge  of  the 
may  help  to  decide  whether  a  particular  manufacturing  concern  or  exporter 
will  find  il  worth  while  to  pursue  further  an  attempt  to  open  up  business  in  a  particular 
market,  especially  concerning  commodities  in  which  countries  other  than  Canada  are 
treated  preferentially. 

]  begin  with  it.  may  be  stated  that  the  import  duties  of  Brazil  are  probably  not 
exc<  eded  by  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  They  are  even  higher  than  they 
Lo  k.  The  system  used  is  a  somewhat  complicated  one.  Most  articles  are  assessed 
on  th<  but  some  on  their  value.    For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish 

m  the  duties  on  particular  articles  from  the  various  books  containing  the 
ariffa  of  the  world,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  rate  is  based  on  the  weight, 
roch    as    100   reis   per  kilo.,   the   column   following,   headed   "Razao,"  contains 
>rresponding  ad  valorem  percentage  of  duty.    For  instance,  on  iron 
the  duly  is  100  reis  per  kilo.;  corresponding  officially,  in  the  "Razao"  column, 
30  per  cenl  ad  valorem.    In  this  case,  or  in  any  other  case  in  which  the  duty  is 
ted  on  weight,  the  corresponding  percentage  under  "Razao"  is  only  approxi- 
Tn  the  above  case  the  duty  of  100  reis  is  assumed  to  be  30  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  per  kilo.   The  30  per  cent  is  used  to  calculate  the  2  per  cent 
port  work  tax,  and  the  monthly  1  per  cent  storage  charge. 

I  case  of   ad  valorem  duties  simply,  in  which  case  a  percentage  under 

"  Razao  "  only  is  given,  such  percentage  of  the  value  is  of  course  the  duty. 

When  however  these  duties  are  arrived  at,  then  a.  further  calculation  is  necessary 
because  the  law  requires  that  55  per  cent  of  the  duty  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  or  its 
equivalent  in  paper  currency,  and  the  balance,  45  per  cent  in  paper  currency. 

The  paper  currency,  which  is  the  ordinary  commercial  currency  in  everyday  use, 
is  not  convertible  into  gold.  Inflation  and  other  causes  have  produced  depreciation, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  gold  in  relation  to  paper  is  at  a  premium  varying  from 
day  to  day. 

The  Brazilian  gold  milreis  is  equivalent  to  $0-55  American  gold.  The  Brazilian 
paper  currency  milreis,  taking  an  average  rate  for  say  1917,  was  $0-26  American  gold. 
An  example  of  how  duties  are  collected  follows : 

Butter  pays,  according  to  the  tariff  l$50O  (one  mil  five  hundred  reis)  per  kilo., 
and  the  "  Razao  "  is  50  per  cent,  which  means  that  the  official  value  of  one  kilo,  of 
butter  is  3$000  (three  milreis).  If  1,000  kilos,  of  butter  are  imported,  the  nominal 
duty  payable  would  be  Rs.  1:  500$000  (one  conto,  five  hundred  milreis)  : 

45  per  cent  of  this  payable  in  paper   675$000 

55  825 

55   per   cent    or    825$    payable   in    gold    —  of    1  :74'5$000 

26  1   

2  :420$000 
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This  is  an  increase  of  61  per  cent  due  to  the  premium  on  gold. 

The  premium  on  gold  at  any  time  is  calculated  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
for  the  previous  week. 

Ad  valorem  duties  are  calculated  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  port  of  shipment  plus 
freight,  insurance  and  other  expenses  to  port  of  destination  in  Brazil,  that  is  on  the 
c.i.f.  value.  The  duty,  in  foreign  currency,  is  then  converted  into  milreis,  at  the 
official  rate  for  such  conversion,  and  of  this  sum  so  arrived  at,  45  per  cent  is  payable 
in  paper  and  55  per  cent  in  gold  as  before. 

THE  AMERICAN  PREFERENCE. 

Brazil's  principal  export  is  coffee.  Coffee  is  admitted  into  the  United  States  free 
of  import  duties,  and  as  the  latter  country  is  the  principal  consumer  of  Brazilian 
coffee  certain  products  of  the  United  States  receive  reciprocal  treatment  in  Brazil 
in  the  form  of  rebates  on  the  Customs  duties.  The  first  agreement  of  this  nature 
between  the  two  countries  was  negotiated  in  1904,  and  the  list  of  United  States 
products  has  been  added  to,  and  the  rebates  increased,  until  at  the  present  time  they 
stand  as  follows: — 

Rebate  30  per  cent — Wheat  flour. 

Rebate  20  per  cent — Scales,  refrigerators,  cement,  dried  fruit,  condensed  milk, 
typewriters,  manufactured  rubber  articles  of  Art.  1033  of  Customs  Tariff,  school 
furniture,  windmills,  pianos,  clocks,  roll-top  desks,  paints  and  varnishes. 

While  in  normal  times  such  rebates  in  favour  of  United  States  exporters  of  these 
products  would  be  a  serious  factor  for  Canadian  competition,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  such  rebates  are  of  small  effect  at  present  in  view  of  the  high  premium  on 
American  exchange  with  reference  to  Canada.  From  the  Canadian  export  point  of 
view  the  advantage  of  the  one  more  than  offsets  the  disadvantage  of  the  other. 

TARIFF  PREFERENCE  FOR  BELGIUM. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  by  Article  12  of  Law  No.  3644  of  the  31st  December,  1918,  supported  by  Article 
45  of  Law  No.  3,979  of  the  31st  December,  1919,  has  recently  decreed  that  from  the 
1st  September  of  this  year  (1920)  the  following  articles  produced  and  exported  to 
Brazil  by  Belgium  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  in  the  import 
duties : — 

Scales,  refrigerators,  cement,  corsets,  rubber  articles  of  Art.  1033  of  the  Customs 
Tariff,  pianos,  inks  of  Art.  173,  except  writing  inks. 

PARCEL  POST. 

Brazil  is  a  country  in  which  endless  difficulty  is  encountered  when  trying  to  clear 
from  the  customs  parcels  arriving  from  abroad  by  parcel  post.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why  this  should  be  so,  unless  it  is  that  two  government  watertight  departments  are 
concerned,  the  Post  Office  and  the  Customs.  At  any  rate  the  vexatious  delays  and 
trouble  encountered  in  this  connection  discourage  the  avoidable  use  of  this  service. 

The  maximum  weight  allowed  for  each  parcel  is  5  kilos.,  or  nearly  13  pounds. 
The  maximum  dimension  allowed  is  3|  feet  (105  centimetres).  When  a  parcel  has 
a  cylindrical  form  the  length  and  circumference  combined  must  not  exceed  6  feet 
(180  centimetres). 

Parcels  may  contain  business  commodities  and  articles  of  all  kinds  except  letters, 
postcards,  manuscripts,  poisonous  stuffs,  explosives,  inflammables,  live  or  dead  animals, 
and  anything  subject  to  easy  decomposition. 

Attached  to  each  parcel  must  be  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  customs  at  destina- 
tion, a  complete  description  of  such  parcel,  made  up  by  the  remitter  on  a  special  form, 
with  the  indication  of  the  address  of  the  receiver,  value  and  description  of  contents, 
and  date,  signature  and  address  of  remitter. 

Goods  forwarded  by  parcel  post  are  subject  to  full  customs  duty  at  country  of 
destination. 


■  :vK4 
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M ;\V  TARIFF  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  GIVING  PREFERENCE  TO  IMPORTS 
FROM  CANADA  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

1  :i-h  Honduras,  l>y  an  ordinance  dated  October  12,  has  adopted  a  new  tariff 
.'i  accordance  with  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  June  last.  Under 
tins  uirreeinent  Canadian  goods,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  are  to  be  given  a  tariff 

reneo  in  British  Honduras  of  not  less  than  33%  per  cent  off  the  rate  on  foreign 

goods. 

list  Honduras  is  a  Crown  colony  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Central  America. 
The  area  is  <J*\)*2  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  the  year 
L918  was  42*366.  The  colony  is  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood. 
Taking  the  Latest  pre-war  year,  1013-14,  the  value  of  chief  imports  was  £654,769, 
rt«  1  1 :'».  The  chief  imports,  with  values,  in  the  year  1913  were:  gum, 
>8;  cotton  goods,  £44,211;  flour,  £21,900;  boots  and  shoes,  £24,871;  hardware 
and  cut!. TV,  L"  1  7  .<  •  I  7  :  provisions,  UJO.O.'W;  machinery,  £13,451;  mineral,  oils,  £5,639; 
rice.  £9,598;  clothing,  £13,617. 

Following  are  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff: — 


SCHEDULE   OF   CUSTOMS   DUTIES   OF   BRITISH  HONDURAS. 


The  First  Schedule. 


[torn 
1 


10 


Article. 
Mineral  Waters, 


Natural  and  Arti- 


Aeraterl  and 

ficial  

Animals  and  Birds  Living: 

(a)  Asses    .  ....... 

(6)  Cattle  

(c)  Dogs  

(d)  Goats  

(e)  Horses  

(/)  Mules  

(g)  Sheep  

(h)  Swine  

Poultry,  Game  and  other  kinds 

Apparel,  all  kinds  

Arm-.  Ammunition  and  Explosives: 
Arms: 

(a)  Swords,  bayonets  and  similar  weapons  . 
Firearms: 

h  i  Fowling  pieces,  including  air  guns. 

(c)  All  other  kinds  

Ammunition,  all  kinds  

Explosives: 

(<f)  Gunpowder  for  sporting  purposes  . 

(e)  Gunpowder  for  blasting  purposes 

(f)  Other  explosives  

Asphalt,  all  kinds,  including  pitch  and  tar  . 
Bags  and  Sacks  ( empty),  not  including  paper  bags 
Bags  (travelling  and  tool),  trunks  and  valises  . 

Baskets,  all  kinds  

Beer  and  Ale,  Stout  and  Porter,  including  malted 

liquors: 

(a)  In  bottle  .  

(6)  In  wood  

Biscuits,  Bread  and  Cakes: 

(a)  Unsweetened,  in  barrels  and  boxes  . 

(b)  Unsweetened,  in  tins  \ 

(c)  Other  kinds  / 

Blacking  and  Polishes  

Blue   .  . 

Books,  printed  1    .  . 

Boot3,  Shoes  and  Slippers  

Bricks  and  Tiles  

Brooms  and  Brushes  

Buckets,  Pails  and  Tubs  

Bullion  and  Coin  


British  Preferential 

Tariff. 
10  per  cent,  ad  val. 


General  Tariff. 
15  per  cent,  ad  val. 


(See  Second  Schedule.) 


10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  vai. 


20  per  cent 

do. 

30  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

25  per  cent 

do. 

$4  each 

$6  each 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

Free 

10  per  cent 

do. 

Free 

10  per  cent 

do. 

5  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

Free 

10  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

40  cents  per  gallon 
40  cents  per  gallon 

5  per  cent  ad  val. 
10  per  cent  do. 


50  cents  per  gallon. 
50  cents  per  gallon. 

10  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  do. 


10  per  cent  do. 
10  per  cent  do 


15  per  cent  do. 
do.  15  per  cent  do. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 
10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 
Free  5  per  cent  do. 

10  per  cent   do.  15  per  cent  do. 

10  per  cent   do.  15  per  cent  do. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CUSTOMS   DUTIES   OF  BRITISH   HONDURAS. — Continued. 


The  First  Schedule — Continued. 


Item  Article. 
No. 

19  Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes: 

(a)  Butter  ] 

(6)  Ghee  I 

(c)  Butter  substitutes,  including  butterinej 
and  oleomargarine  J 

20  Candles: 

(a)  Tallow  candles  

(b)  Other  kinds  / 


British  Preferential 
Tariff. 


10  per  cent  ad  val. 


\    10  per  cent  do. 


21 1  Carriages,  Carts  and  Wagons: 

(a)  Railway  Rolling  Stock,  mahogany  trucks, 

tractors  and  trailers  for  same  and  carts 
and  wagons  for  agricultural  purposes  . 

(b)  Bicycles  or  tricycles,  other  than  motor  . 

(c)  Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  

(d)  Motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  .... 

(e)  Other  kinds  and  parts  


22 


30 


Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods: 

(a)  Bran  and  pollard  1 

(6)  Linseed  oil  cake,  and  linseed  oil  cake  meal  [ 
(c)  Other  kinds  admitted  as  such  by  the  Col-f 
lector  of  Customs  I 

Cement  

Cheese  

Chemicals: 

(a)  Calcium  carbide  

t  (6)  Other  kinds  .  

China  ware  or  Porcelain,  Earthenware  and  Pottery 

Cider  and  Perry  

Clocks  and  parts  thereof  

Cocoa: 

(a)  Raw  

(b)  Ground  or  otherwise  prepared,  except 

sweetmeats  


Coffee: 
(a) 
(&) 


Raw  

Roasted,  ground  or  otherwise  prepared, 
and  including  coffee  substitutes,  extracts 
and  essences   

31  Confectionery  

32  Cordage  and  Twine: 

(a)  Cordage  

(6)  Twine  

33  Cork  Manufactures  

34  Cotton: 

(a)  Raw  

(6)  Manufactures  

35  Cutlery  

36  Electrical  Apparatus,  other  than  machinery: 

(a)  Electric  Dental  Appliances  

(6)  Other  kinds  

37  Films,  cinematograph  

38  Fireworks  

39  Fish: 

(a)  Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  

(b)  Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage 

and  turtle   

(c)  Salmon,  Trout  and  Mackerel,  dried,  salted, 

smoked  or  pickled  

(d)  Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or 

pickled   

40lFruits  and  Nuts: 

(a)  Fruit,  fresh  

(b)  Dried,  including  currants,  figs,  prunes  and 

raisins,  other  than  candied  or  crystal- 
lized fruit  and  fruit  in  liquid 
Nuts,  edible,  other  than  cocoanuts  . 
Cocoanuts  \ 

(e)  Cohune  Nuts  / 

41  iGlass  and  Glassware: 

(a)  Glass  bottles,  lamps,  lamp  chimneys,  and 

table  glassware  

(b)  Other  kinds  
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(c) 
(d) 


General  Tariff. 


15  per  cent  ad  val. 


15  per  cent  do. 


(See  Second  Schedule.) 


10  per  cent 

ad  val. 

15 

per 

cent  ad  vat 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15 

per 

cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15 

per 

cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15 

per 

cent 

do. 

5  per  cent 

do. 

15 

per 

cent 

do. 

Free. 

15 

per 

cent 

do. 

5  per  cent 

do. 

15 

per 

cent 

do. 

50  cents  per  100  lbs. 
10  per  cent  ad  val. 
10  per  cent  do. 
40  cents  per  gallon. 
10  per  cent  ad  val. 

10  per  cent  ad  val. 

10  per  cent  do. 

3  cents  per  lb. 


$1  per  100  lbs. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  do. 
50  cents  per  gallon. 
25  per  cent  ad  val. 

15  per  cent  do. 

15  per  cent  do. 

5  cents  per  lb. 


10  per  cent  ad  val. 

15  per  cent  ad  val 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

5  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

5  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 
10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 
10  per  cent   do.  15  per  cent  do. 


5  per  cent  do. 

5  per  cent  do. 
25  cents  per  100  feet. 
50  cents  per  lb. 


10  per  cent  do. 
10  per  cent  do. 
SI  per  100  feet. 
$1  per  lb. 


10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 
Free.  5  per  cent  ad  val. 

Free.  5  per  cent  do. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 

10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 
10  per  cent   do.  15  per  cent  do. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 


10  per  cent  ad  vol. 
10  per  cent  do. 


15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  do. 
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»k  itstoms  nrTiKs  ok  itKiTisii  Honduras. — Continued. 


The  First  Schedule  Continued. 


I  tan 

Wo 
42 


thereof: 


Ajtiole. 

Grain,  Flour,  Pulse  ami  Prepnratio 

Grain: 

(a)  Corn  (innizc)  

(6)  Oats  '.    .  . 

lc)  Rice  

id)  Other  kinds  

Hour  and  Meal: 
(<t)  Wheaten  

If  imported  direct  

If  imported  through  a  foreign  country  . 
(J)  Maize  or  eornmeal  

Other  kinds  

Pulse: 

;.  1  Beans  and  peas,  whole  or  split  . 

ft)  Dholl  

0')  Other  kinds  

1  ai  inaceous  Preparations: 

(k)  Arrowroot  

(/)  Other  kinds,  including  corn  flour,  macar- 
oni, oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  sago,  tapioca, 
\  crmieclli  and  other  cereal  foods. 


43  Grease,  all  kinds  

44  Gums: 

(a)  Palata,  chicle,  and  raw  rubber 
(6)  Other  kinds  


British  Preferential 
Tariff. 


4-i  Haberdashery  and  Millinery 
4G 


Hardware: 

(a)  Cash  registers,  casket  hardware,  house, 
office,  cabinet,  or  store  furniture  of  iron 
or  other  metal  

(6)  Typewriters  '  . 

(c)  Other  kinds  

Hats  and  Bonnets  

Hay  and  Chaff  

Hemp  and  Hemp  Manufactures  ...... 

Hides  and  Skins,  raw  

Horns  and  Bones  

Implements  and  Tools: 

(a)  Agricultural  

(6)  Other  kinds  

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Manufactures. 

Instruments,  scientific  

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruits: 

(c)  Canned  and  bottled  fruits  

(6)  Other  kinds  

Jewellery  

Jute  and  Jute  Manufactures  

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes  

Leather  and  Leather  Manufactures,  including  boots 
and  shoes  and  saddlery  and  harness  .... 

Lime  

Linen  and  Linen  Manufactures  

1  ]  Machinery,  including  parts,  viz.: 

(a)  Agricultural    (including    drainage  and) 

irrigation)  

(b   Railway  and  tramway  

Sugar    manufacturing    (including  rum 
distillation)  

[d)  Mining  including  oil  mining  machinery) 
e]  Electric  lighting  and  power  for  industrial 

purposes   

I  oher  industrial  and  manufacturing 

(g)  Marine  

h,  Sewing  machines  

CO  Water  and  sewerage  

(?)  Printing  

(k)  Other  kinds  

The  term  "Machinery"  shall  mean  machines 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  moving  parts  or 
mechanical  elements  which  may  be  put  in 
motion  by  physical  or  mechanical  force, 
admitted  as  such  by  the  Collector  of  Customs. 


5  per  cent  ad  nil . 

5  per  cent  do. 

f)  per  cent  do. 

5  per  cent,  do. 


Free. 

25  cents  per  196  lbs. 
5  per  cent  ad  val. 
5  per  cent  do. 

5  per  cent  do. 
5  per  cent  do. 
5  per  cent  do. 


General  Tariff. 

15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  do. 
15  per  cent  do. 
15  per  cent  do. 

\$1  per  196  lbs. 

15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  do. 

15  per  cent  do. 
15  per  cent  do. 
15  per  cent  do. 


5  per  cent   do.  15  per  cent  do. 


5  per  cent  do. 
10  per  cent  ad  val. 


15  per  cent  do. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 


(See  Second  Schedule.) 
10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cer 


10  per  cent  d< 


15 


per  cent  ad  val, 
per  cent  do. 


10  per  cent  do. 

5  per  cent  do 
10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


,    do.  1U  per  cent 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 
(See  Second  Schedule.) 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 
10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val, 
10  per  cent    do.  15  per  cent  do. 

(See  Second  Schedule.) 


10  per  cent  ad  val. 

15  per  cent  ad  val. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

25  per  cent 

do. 

5  per  cent. 

do 

10  per  cent 

do. 

5  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

Free. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

10  per  cent 

do. 

15  per  cent 

do. 

Free 

Free 

Free 


5  per  cent  ad  val. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS. — Continued. 
The  First  Schedule — Continued. 
Item  British  Preferential 

No.  Article.  Tariff.  General  Tariff. 

62  fl)  Machinery,  including  parts,  viz.: — Con. 

(2)  Machinery  Accessories,  appliances  and  appar- 
atus which  the  Collector  of  Customs  is  satisfied 
are  for  use  in  connection  with  any  machinery 
detailed  above: 

(i)  Agricultural  (including  drainage  and  irrigation)  \ 

(ii)  Railway  and  tramway  /    Free  Free 

(iii)  Other  kinds  Free  5  per  cent  ad  val. 

63  Manure,  all  kinds  -  (See  Second  Schedule.) 

64  Matches  10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

65  Meat: 

(a)  Beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted,  other 

than  mess  pork  50  cents  per  100  lbs.    $1    per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Mess  Pork  25  "  50  cents 

(c)  Canned  10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  vaL 

(d)  Fresh,  including  game  and  poultry  and 

fresh  meat,  game  and  poultry  in  cold 

storage   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(e)  Smoked  or  cured,  including  bacon  and 

hams  10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  vaL 

(/)  Other  kinds,  including  extracts       ...    10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

66  Medicines  and  Drugs: 

(a)  Opium  and  Ganja  (Indian  Hemp)       .    .    $4  per  lb.  $6  per  lb. 

(6)  Other  kinds   10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

67  Metals: 

(a)  Iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  clinches, 

wire,  woven  wire  fencing,  metal  gates    .     5  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

(6)  Barbed  wire  and  hog  feneing,  including 

staples  for  same  Free.  5  per  cent  do 

(c)  Barrels  and  drums  5  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do> 

(d)  Other  metal  manufactures,  not  elsewhere 

enumerated  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do- 

te) Rafting  chains  and  timber  dogs      .  •  .    .    Free  5  per  cent  do 

68  Milk,  condensed,  or  otherwise  preserved: 

(a)  Unskimmed  Free  5  per  cent  ad  val. 

(b)  Skimmed  20  per  cent  ad  val         30  per  cent  do 

(c)  Other  kinds   10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

69  Musical  Instruments: 

(a)  Pianos  and  organs  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

(b)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

70  Nuts  and  Kernels  other  than  Food: 

(a)  Copra    (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(b)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

71  Oil: 

(a)  Edible  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

(6)  Fuel   Free  1  cent  per  gallon 

(c)  Illuminating,  including  kerosene,  and  other 

refined  petroleum  burning  oils    ...     1  cent  per  gallon         2  cents  per  gallon 

(d)  Lubricating  Free  5  per  cent  ad  val. 

(e)  Motor  spirit,  including  benzine,  benzoline, 

gasoline,  naphtha,  and  petrol  spirits  gen- 
erally  Free  2  cents  per  gallon 

if)  Raw  and  boiled  linseed  5  per  cent  ad  val.        10  per  cent  ad  val. 

(g)  Perfumed  oils  20  per  cent   do  30  per  cent  do 

(h)  Other    kinds,    including    essential  and 

medicinal  oils  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

72  Oilcloth  and  Linoleum  10  per  cent    do  15  per  cent  do 

73  Painter's  Colours  and  Materials: 

(a)  Paints  and  colours   1 

(/>)  Polishes  and  varnishes  >     5  per  cent   do  10  per  cent  do 

(c)  Turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes  .  J 

74  Paper: 

(a)  Cards,  playing  (per  pack  not  exceeding 

53  cards)  15  cents  per  pack         25  ce  ts  per  pack 

(b)  Paper  of  all  kinds  and  manufactures  of 

paper  10  per  cent  ad  val.         15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(c)  Newsprint  Free  5  per  cent  do 

75  Perfumery,  liquid,  not  including  perfumed  spirits    20  per  cent    do  30  per  cent  do 

76  Pickles,  Condiments  and  Sauces  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

77  Pictures,  except  unframed  photographs  not 

imported  for  commercial  purposes    ....    10  per  cent    do  15  per  cent  do 

78  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs   (Sec  Second  Schedule.) 
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91 


95 

96 


97 
98 
99 
100 


90HED1  i  i    9F  0U8T0M6  DUTDBS  OB  BRITISH   Honduras. — Continued. 

Pfce  l  irst  8oh6dvi€ — Continued. 

British  Preferential 

Irtiolei  Tariff.  General  Tariff. 

Plate  and  Plated  Ware: 

\  i.  krl  -plated .  uilt.  or  elect  roplated  waro  10  per  cent  ad  ml.       15  per  cent  ad  vol. 

Other  ki  in  Is   10  per  cent    do  15  per  cent  do 

Provisions,  unenumerated   10  per  cent  do         15  per  cent  do 

Saddlery  and  Harness    10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

Salt: 

i  "oarso.  tin.1,  ami  rock  salt   Free  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 

fable  salt    10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  adval. 

Beads  fox  expressing  oil  therefrom   10  per  cent  ad  vol.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Silk  and  Silk  Manufactures   10  per  cent    do  15  per  cent  do 

Soap: 

Common,   including  laundry,  polishing 

and  soft  soap    5  per  cent   do  10  per  cent  do 

(6)  Fancy,  including  medicated  and  perfumed 

soaps  for  toilet  purposes   10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

Spices   10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent   do  - 

Spirits  Potable'*: 

a)  Brandy,  (6)  Gin,  (c)  Rum  and  (rf)  Whisky 

Not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  .  $4 . 50  per  gallon  $6  per  gallon. 

Exceeding  the  strength  of  proof      .    .    .  S4 . 50  per  proof  gallon  $6  per  proof  gallon 
(c)  Cordials  and  Liqueurs: 

All  kinds,  including  bitters  and  flavouring 

extracts  containing  spirits   $4  per  liquid  gallon     $5  per  liquid  gallon 

(f)  Medicinal  Spirits,  admitted  as  such  by  the 

<  ollector  of  ( 'ustonis            ...  20  per  cent  ad  val.       30  per  cent  ad  val. 
Qj)  Methylated    Spirits   and  Methylated 

Alcohol,   admitted   as   such   by  the 

<  "oiler-tor  of  Customs   10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

Perfumed  Spirits: 

(h)  Bay  Rum   20  per  cent   do  30  per  cent  do 

All    others,    including  dentifrices,  toilet 

preparations  and  washes   20  per  cent   do  30  per  cent  do 

Unenumerated  Spirits: 

  $4.50  per  proof  gallon$6  per  proof  gallon 

\  •  potable    S4 . 50  per  proof  gallon  $6  per  proof  gallon 

Starch   10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Stationery,  other  than  paper   10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

Stones  and  Slates: 

(a)  For  bui  ding  purposes    Free.  5  per  cent  do 

(b)  For  ombstones   Free.  5  per  cent  do 

Sugar: 

(a)  Refined   SI  per  100  lbs.  SI .50  per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Unrefined   $1  per  100  lbs.  $1 .50  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Molasses  and  syrup      .   5  per  cent  ad  val.        10  per  cent  ad  val. 

Tea    10  per  cent   do  25  per  cent  do 

Tobacco  and  Snuff : 

Unmanufactured : 

(a)  Leaf   10  cents  per  lb.  15  cents  per  lb. 

Manufactured: 

(b)  Cigars    $6    per  1,000    and  25$10    per  1,000    and  25 

per  cent  ad  val.  per  cent  ad  val. 

(c)  Cigarettes   S3    per    1,000  and  25$4    per    1,000  and  25 

per  cent  ad  val.  per  cent  ad  val. 

Snuff   50  cents  per  lb.  SI  per  lb. 

ie)  Cigarillos    $4    per    1,000  and  25S5    per    1,000  and  25 

per  cent  cd  val.  per  cent  ad  val. 

■  (J)  Other  manufactured  tobacco      ....  75  cents  per  lb.  $1  per  lb. 

Toy?  and  Games    10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols   10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

Vegetables : 

(a)  Dried,  canned  or  preserved        ....  10  per  cent   do  15  per  cent  do 

(b)  Onions  and  garlic  \  (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(c)  Fresh  / 

gar   10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  do 

Watches  and  parts  thereof   10  per  cent  do  25  per  cent  do 

Wax   10  per  cent  do  15  per  cent  do 

Wine: 

(«)  Sparkling    $2   per  gallon  and  25S3   per  gallon   and  25 

per  cent  ad  val.  per  cent  ad  val. 

b)  Still   75  cents  per  gallon  andSl  .50  per  gallon  and  25 

25  per  cent  ad  val.        per  cent  ad  val. 

(c)  Non-alcoholic   10  per  cent  ad  val.        15  per  cent  ad  val. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES   OF  BRITISH   HONDURAS. — Concluded. 
The  First  Schedule — Concluded. 


Item  British  Preferential 

No.  Article.  Tariff. 

101  Wood  and  Timber: 

Unmanufactured : 

(a)  Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed      .    .    $1  per  1,000  feet 
(6)  Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  wholly  or  partly 

dressed   $1 . 50  per  1 ,000  feet 

(c)  Shingles   10  per  cent  ad  val. 

(d)  Shooks,  staves  and  headings     ....    10  per  cent  do 

(e)  Other  kinds   10  per  cent  do 

Manufactured: 

(/)  House,  office,  cabinet  or  store  furniture, 

coffins,  caskets,  doors,  sashes  and  blinds   10  per  cent  do 
(g)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  do 

102  Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures:   10  per  cent  do 

103  All  other  articles  not  in  this  Schedule  particularly 

enumerated,  or  in  the  Second  Schedule  particu- 
larly exempted   10  per  cent  do 

In  the  case  of  specific  duties,  these  rates  to  be 
charged  upon  any  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
such  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  respectively. 


General  Tariff. 


$2  per  1,000  feet. 

$3  per  1,000  feet. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  do 
15  per  cent  do 


15  per  cent  do 
15  per  cent  do 
15  per  cent  do 


15  per  cent  do 


THE  SECOND  SCHEDULE. 


Table  of  Exemptions  from  Duty. 

1.  Animals  and  Birds,  Living. 

2.  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  or  parts  thereof,  imported  by  a  licensee  for  searching  for, 
gathering  or  preparing  sponges. 

3.  Arms,  Ammunition,  Uniforms,  Accoutrements  and  Prizes  imported  by,  or  for  the  use  of 
His  Majesty's  Naval  or  Military  Forces,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Police  Force,  the  Territorial 
Force,  Fire  Brigade  or  any  Rifle  Association  sanctioned  by  the  Governor,  and  all  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  Naval 
and  Military  Forces  on  the  signed  declaration  of  the  Officer  for  the  time  being  in  command 
of  such  Forces. 

\.  Articles  sent  to  the  Colony  for  repairs  and  improvements  and  so  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

5.  Articles  imported  at  the  cost  of  public  subscribers  as  gifts  to  the  public,  or  by  individuals 
for  presentation  to  the  Public,  if  engraved  or  otherwise  indelibly  marked  for  the  occasion. 

6.  Articles  passed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  as  the  personal  baggage  of  passengers  being 
new  arrivals  in  the  Colony ;  professional  apparatus  brought  in  by  passengers  for  their 
own  use,  and  furniture  and  household  effects  brought  in  for  personal  use  on  first  arrival 
in  the  Colony  or  within  six  months  thereof  and  not  for  sale  and  which  have  been  in  the 
use  of  the  passenger,  and  personal  effects,  not  being  merchandise,  of  natives  or  others 
domiciled  in  the  Colony  who  have  died  abroad. 

7.  Articles  imported  especially  for  the  use,  furnishing,  decoration,  construction  and  repair 
of  churches  used  for  public  worship,  on  the  signed  declaration  of  the  head  of  the  denom- 
ination for  which  they  are  intended. 

5.  Articles  imported  by,  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

6.  Articles  imported  by,  or  for  the  use  of,  any  office  or  bureau  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions approved  by  the  Governor. 

10.  Articles  reimported  into  the  Colony  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  on  a  previous  importation 
and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

.11.  Articles  for  the  official  use  of  any  fereign  Consulate,  or  the  luggage  and  personal  effects 
of  the  Consular  representative  of  any  foreign  country,  or  his  family,  or  suite,  if  such 
Consular  representative  is  not  engaged  in  any  other  business  or  profession  in  this  Colony, 
provided  that  a  similar  privilege  is  accorded  by  such  foreign  country  to  the  British  Consulate 
therein. 

12.  Articles  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  or  on  behalf  of  any  Town  or  District  Board, 
Public  Library,  or  Public  Institution,  provided  that  if  any  such  articles  are  sold  for  use 
or"  consumption  in  the  Colony,  the  unpaid  duty  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  such 
bodies. 

13.  Artificial  Limbs,  Crutches  or  other  appliances  for  the  relief  of  bodily  disablements. 

14.  Bees,  Bee-hives  and  Bee-keeping  Apparatus. 

15.  Books,  printed,  bound  or  unbound,  not  being  account  books;  music,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  unframed  photographs,  almanacs,  school  globes,  atlases,  charts,  maps,  plans, 
trade  catalogues  and  advertising  calendars  and  circulars  of  no  commercial  value,  bank 
notes,  used  postage  stamps  and  used  post  cards;  but  not  including  printed  labels,  printed 
forms,  and  Christmas  cards. 

16.  Bullion  and  Coin. 


1  v.M 
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The  Sfi-oml  Schedule.-  Continued. 
Table  of  Exemptions  from  Duty. — Continued. 

:  '    v'm.!.  v>;^.  .  •  \i;rs  \m>  W  \«:o.\s  as  Follows  : — 

ci  Kn      .i>   rolling  stork. 

b  11  I  iramwaj  material  and  accessories  imported  for  that  purpose. 

«    Mahogany  i rucks,  tractors  and  trailers  for  same  and  carts  and  wagons  for  agricultural 

purposes. 

I'O.VL.  C'OKK  ASP  PATENT  Kl'EL.  * 
10.  COCOANl'TS  AND  COHUNl  NUTS. 

"0    Cotton  .  raw. 

II    DBUQfl  and  appliances  Imported  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  for  the  relief  and  control 

of  Ankylostomiasis  and  Tuberculosis. 
22.  Eggs.  « 
1.    !'\.,:\i  s.  i:\ ii \,;risiiKKs  and  appliances  or  parts  thereof. 

IN     KlKEWOOP   AND  CHARCOAL. 

Fish,  fresh,  Including  fresh  fish  In  cold  storage  and  oysters  (not  preserved). 

26.  Fruits  and  Nuts  : — 
Fruits,  fresh. 

27.  Gums: — 

Bulata,  Chicle  and  Raw  liubber. 
2 *    Hi dks  and  Skins,  raw. 
19.  Horns  and  Bones. 

Hoi  B8,  baggage  and  furniture  of  Officers  on  Imperial  Service  in  His  Majesty's  Naval  and 
Military  Forces. 

31.  Ice. 

32.  Implements  and  Tools: — 

Agricultural,  which  the  Governor  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  specify  by  notifi- 
cation in  the  Gazette. 

r>3    Mantles,  all  kinds,  insecticides,  fungicides,  vermin-killers  and  other  substances  including 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  lime  and  other  substances,  which  the  Collector  of 
Customs  is  satisfied  are  imported  for  use  as  manures,  or  as  remedies  for  diseases  of,  or 
rentives  of  insect  attacks  on  plants  and  animals. 
\t.  fresh,  including  game  and  poultry,  and  fresh  meat,  game  and  poultry  in  cold  storage. 
35   mosquito-proof  wire  gauze. 

36.  Nuts  and  Kernels  : — 
Copra. 

37.  Packages  or  coverings  in  which  any  articles  are  imported,  and  which  are  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  usual  or  proper  packages  or  coverings. 

BS.  Packages  and  bags  exported,  filled  with  produce  and  returned  empty,  passed  as  such  by 
the  Collector  of  Customs. 

39.  Patterns  and  samples  for  trade  purposes  and  not  for  sale  and  passed  by  the  Collecltor 
of  Customs  as  such. 

40.  Plants  and  Bulbs  for  cultivation  or  propagation. 

41    Printing  Type,  Including  Electrotypes,  and  Printing  Ink. 

4  2  Produce  of  the  Colony,  reimported  into  the  Colony  within  one  year  from  date  of  exporta- 
tion, and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

Q  :ntne,  being  sulphate  of  quinine  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of  cinchona  bark,  but  not 
including  quinine  compounded  with  other  drugs. 

4i    EUXD,  Earth  and  Stones  in  the  rough,  not  including  precious  stones. 

45.  School  Equipment,  furniture,  prizes  and  medals  specially  imported  for  any  school. 

46   Slates  and  Slate  Pencils,  exercise  and  copy  books. 

17.  Scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments  and  preparations,  including  absolute  alcohol 
lor  preserving  purposes,  imported  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  scientific 
investigations  on  behalf  of  or  presentation  to  any  college,  academy,  school  or  seminary 
Of  learning,  and  not  for  sale  or  exchange,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Collector 
of  Customs  shall  prescribe. 

4  3.  Seeds  for  propagation  or  cultivation,  including  maize,  beans  or  other  grain  for  planting 
purposes,  subject  to  a  declaration  by  the  importer  to  the  Customs  Authorities  that  the  seeds 
have  been  imported  for  propagation  or  cultivation. 

4y.  Specimens  illustrative  of  Natural  History. 

5 'J   Tanning  and  Dyeing  Materials: — 

Divi-Divi,  Logwood  and  Mangrove  and  other  Bark. 

51.  Timber  ("except  pine;  and  dye-woods,  being  indigenous  to  the  Colony. 

52.  Tonca  Beans. 

52.  Tortoise  Shell  (unmanufactured). 

54.  Vaccine  lymph,  medical  serums  and  radium. 

55.  Vats  or  Tanks  for  storing  water,  and  parts  thereof,  including  hoops,  rivets  and  patent  lugs. 

53.  Vegetables,  fresh  (not  preserved)  including  onions  and  garlic. 
57.  Vessels,  boats  and  launches  of  all  kinds. 

.5$.  Other  Articles  not  exempt  from  duty  which  in  any  particular  case  may  be  exempted  by 
order  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 
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CONVERSION   OF   CURRENCY   FOR  DUTY  PURPOSES. 

Section  5  of  the  new  ordinance  deals  with  assessment  of  values  expressed  in 
ioreign  coinage  and  in  British  sterling  currency.    The  section  is  as  follows: — 

5.  (1)  When  any  invoice  for  goods  purchased  in  a  foreign  country  expresses 
the  value  of  such  goods  in  the  coinage  of  that  country,  such  value  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  customs  authorities  in  the  colony  at  the  constant  exchange  value  (based  on 
the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals)  of  such  foreign  coinage  for  the  gold  dollar 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  importer  shall  pay  duty,  when  duty  is  pay- 
able at  an  ad  valorem  rate,  on  the  amount  calculated  at  such  value. 

(2)  When  any  invoice  for  goods  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions  or  protectorates  expresses  the  value  of  such  goods  in  British 
sterling  currency,  such  value  shall  be  assessed  by  the  customs  authorities  in  the  colony 
at  the  exchange  value  to  be  fixed  for  the  British  pound  sterling  as  is  hereinafter  pro- 
vided and  the  importer  shall  pay  duty,  when  duty  is  payable  at  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
on  the  amount  calculated  at  such  value. 

(3)  The  Governor  in  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Council 
to  be  signified  by  resolution,  shall  have  the  power  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  coming  into  force  of  this  ordinance  by  notice  published  in  the  Gazette  to  fix 
from  time  to  time  the  exchange  value  of  the  British  pound  sterling  for  the  purpose 
of  customs  duties:  Provided  that  it  shall  not  be  fixed  at  a  lesser  sum  than  four 
dollars,  and  provided  that  the  exchange  value  shall  be  four  dollars  until  altered  by 
resolution  as  aforesaid. 

[An  article  on  British  Honduras  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  873, 
page  1206.] 


CANADIAN  HARD  MAPLE  ACCORDED  FREE  ENTRY  INTO  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  New  York  Commercial,  under  date  November  12,  reports  that  hard  mapb 
wood,  entered  at  Detroit  and  Ogdensburg,  from  Canada,  is  accorded  free  entry  in  a 
decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  sustaining  protests  of 
W.  H.  Allison  Co.,  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  F.  S.  Newberry,  ,and  John  V.  Carr.  This 
wood  was  classified  for  tariff  purposes  as  cabinet  wood  and  duty  imposed  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  general  appraisers  hold  it  properly  classifiable  under 
paragraph  647  as  sawed  boards  not  further  advanced  than  sawed,  and  tongued  and 
grooved. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  EMBOSSING  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  ON  TIN 

CONTAINERS. 

An  Australian  company  as  reported  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  is 
in  process  of  formation  for  working  a  new  process  for  embossing  descriptive  matter 
on  tin  containers  for  jam,  fruit,  paint,  etc.,  giving  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
class  of  contents,  etc.  The  process  is  performed  while  the  containers  are  being  made. 
Lacquer  or  enamel  of  different  colours  can  be  applied  to  the  raised  surface  of  the 
lettering.  The  invention  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hart,  a  Tasmanian.  I  F(>  claims  that 
while  paper  labels  on  an  average  cost  18s.  per  1,000,  the  embossing  by  his  process 
can  be  done  for  2s.  per  1,000. 
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I XV PUT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

China. 

Mr.   Vim*:  Shuwen,  Consul-Uenera]   for  China,  Ottawa,  furnishes  a  statement 
ting  the  invoicing  of  -oods  shipped  to  China,  from  which  the  following  has 
en  as  being  supplementary  to  bhe  information  contained  in  the- report  of 
Trad,-  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  862,  August  9, 
1990:— 

I  be  invoice  should  be  a  bona  fide  document  showing  at  least  cost,  insurance 
and  freight.  \o  special  declaration  is  insisted  upon.  If  the  invoice  is  from  a  firm 
:  broad  to  it-  hraneh  otlice  in  China,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  manufacturer's 
invoice." 

^  reference  to  parcels  sent  by  post  to  China,  the  information  supplied  by 
ti  e  ( 'nn>ul-<  ieneral  is  as  follows: — 

Duty  is  levied  ao1  according  to  the  import  tariff,  but  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
cn  the  value  given  on  the  parcel  if  it  satisfied  the  customs,  but  if  not,  on  the  value 
to  be  assessed  by  the  customs  after  examination.  On  parcels  destined  for  places 
outside  of  an  open  port  area,  an  additional  levy  of  24  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  made 
i  v  the  custom*  in  lieu  of  likin  (an  inland  tax  in  China). 

•"  Each  parcel  must  be  accompanied  by  a  customs  declaration,  on  which  the 
senders  are  to  declare  the  contents — denomination,  quantity,  value,  provenance 
(origin"),  etc.  It  is  on  this  declaration,  as  accepted  by  the  customs  or  verified  by 
custom-  examination,  that  duty  will  be  assessed,  or  the  parcel  passed  'duty  free'." 

Following  is  a  speciment  of  the  customs  declaration  which  should  be  sent  with 
postal  packages: — 

[D.— 54] 

Place  of  origin:  •  Place  of  destination: 
  CUSTOMS  DECLARATION.   

To  at  


Date  Stamp. 


Number. 

Description. 

Designation  of 
Contents. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Observations. 

Customs 
Charges. 

Gross. 

Net. 

I 

■At  on  the  191  . 

Signature  and  address  of  Sender  : 
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INCREASE  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  IN  ITALY. 

An  Italian  Royal  Decree,  dated  September  26,  was  published  in  the  Gazetta 
Ufficiale  of  October  2,  providing1  for  the  revocation,  as  from  October  3,  of  the  Decree 
of  May  31,  1915,  which  temporarily  maintained  in  force,  so  far  as  regards  trade  with 
States  entitled  to  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Italy,  the  provisions  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  concluded  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  on  February  11, 
1906.  The  Board  of  Trade  understand  that  similar  steps  to  terminate  the  provisions 
of  the  Italo-German  Treaty  of  December  3,  1904,  have  been  taken. 

The  effect  of  the  measures  referred  to  above  is  that  goods  of  certain  kinds 
imported  into  Italy  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  entitled  to  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  are  now  subject  to  the  rates  of  the  Italian  "  General " 
Tariff,  instead  of  to  the  reduced  duties  applicable  under  the  pre-war  "  Conventional " 
Tariff.  The  goods  in  question  (in  respect  of  which  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  produce  certificates  of  origin)  are  those  covered  by  the  schedules  of  Italian  import 
duties  annexed  to  the  above-mentioned  Italian  Treaties  with  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany,  and  not  covered  by  any  Treaty  between  Italy  and  other  States  which  is 
still  in  force.  A  statement  showing  the  articles  affected,  together  with  the  former  and 
present  duties  leviable  thereon,  was  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
for  November  4,  and  may  be  consulted  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  ITALIAN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy: — 

Restrictions  have  been  removed  on  the  following  goods  which  now  may  be  freely 
imported : — 

Foreign  textile  fibres  similar  to  hemp,  raw  and  combed. 
Cocoa  threads  and  ropes. 
Woollen  felt  pads  for  typewriters. 
Ribbons  for  typeriters. 

Pine  poles  impregnated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  tarred  at  the  base. 

Match  wooden  blocks. 

Cork  raw  and  semi-manufactured. 

Lasts  for  shoes. 

Wooden  heels  for  shoes. 

Wooden  tips  for  shoemakers. 

Ordinary  furniture  and  parts,  of  ordinary  wood,  not  trimmed. 
Letter  envelopes. 

All  kinds  of  paper,  including  that  for  photography,  but  excluding  paper  of  straw,  wall  paper 

and  coloured  paper,  as  used  in  cardboards,  etc. 
Paper  and  cardboard  tubes. 

Shuttles  and  bobbins  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
Paper  bags,  excluding  those  of  straw  and  coloured  paper. 
Iron  and  steel  semi-manufactured. 
Copper  scrap. 

Bronze  and  brass  scrap  from  recovered  or  demolished  ships  in  Italian  ports. 
Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
Reservoir  cars  for  transport  of  liquids. 

Glass,  bottles  and  similar  objects  for  domestic  use  of  ordinary  blown  glass  Stamped  or 
thrown,  ground  or  polished  only  on  the  edge  or  at  the  bottom,  but  not  engraved. 

All  kinds  of  glassware  for  laboratory  use.  'Glass  tubes  for  gas  and  petroleum  lights,  also 
with  trademarks  or  other  indications. 

Crucibles  with  graphite. 

Cinema  films  not  used. 

Sensitized  films  for  photography,  also  those  on  metal  bobbins. 

Tresses  of  hair  for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Pens. 

Boxes  containing  assortments  of  colours,  dishes,  brushes,  etc. 
Hooks  and  eyes  for  shoes. 
Handles  for  sticks  and  umbrellas. 
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Furnishings  for  umbrellas, 
i'ttrartln. 

Khctne  ineaiuleseent  lamps. 

iVrn  ami  drii-il  \  <  m  tables  (with  tho  exception  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  rice  as 

w  eM  as  their  Hours). 
Husks  of  corn. 

Mr  iftedi  (even  If  they  are  classified  as  oleaginous). 

anufaetuivd  tor  personal  use  within  the  limits  established  in  article  18  of  prelim- 
maty  dispositions  of  the  Customs  tariff. 
-  .ind  bladders  drieil  and  salted. 
Internal  oontaiiurs  even  when,  beinir  taxed  separately  from  the  contents,  they  come  within 

the  category  of  forbidden  goods. 
Packets  weighing  not  more  than  10'0  pounds,  containing  flour,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  dried 

ondensed  milk,  etc..  sent  into  the  Kingdom  by  fellow-countrymen  in  America. 
Food  which  It. ill. m  emigrants  bring  in  their  luggage  for  their  own  and  family's  use  on  their 
return  to  Italy. 

Custom  houses  of  the  first  class  can  grant  the  temporary  importation  of  straw,  rush,  palm  ; 
Lin  I  •  anan  a  hats  for  re-manufacture. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

With  reference  to  letters  of  credit  for  payment  on  account  of  goods  ordered  in 
I  ii  ada,  the  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
liovernmenl  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa: — 

The  financial  situation  is  very  acute  through  over  imports  and  stoppage  of 
I  ."ii i  and  New  York  branches  of  South  African  banks  restricting  pay- 
S  nth  African  letters  of  credit  to  75  per  cent.    Greater  restrictions  are  possible. 
Unless  the  situation  brightens  prospects  are  unfavourable.'' 


HOSIERY  MARKET  IN  SUMATRA. 

The  American  Consul  at  Medan,  reporting  on  the  hosiery  market  in  Sumatra, 
gives  information  that  could  be  probably  turned  to  advantage  by  Canadian  exporters 
desirous  of  entering  that  market.  Although  the  imports,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  nearly  1,000,000,  are  not  large,  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  natives,  especially  the  Chinese,  now  wearing  socks  much  more  than 
formerly.  If  the  native  demands  are  attended  to,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
.  why  this  tendency  should  not  expand  in  the  near  future.  The  requirements 
of  the  native  are  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk,  woollen  socks 
having  little  or  no  sale  locally.  Light  grades  are  called  for,  although  there  is  some 
demand  from  people  working  on  the  estates  for  medium  grades.  The  European  popu- 
iatioi.  :ter  qualities  of  cotton  and  silk.    This  field,  which  was  formerly 

supplied  by  Germany  and  Holland,  was,  during  the  war,  controlled  almost  entirely 
by  Great  Britain  and  America.  Japanese  goods  have  now  made  their  appearance  or 
the  market  in  considerable  quantities,  while  the  Chinese  are  making  a  cheap  white 
cotton  sock,  which  is  becoming  popular  with  the  Chinese.  Quality  has  little  to  do 
with  native  selection,  and  so  long  as  the  article  is  gaudy  and  attractive  he  is  satisfied. 
American  hosiery  is  well  thought  of,  but  the  delay  in  shipping  is  a  serious  handicap 
and  the  prices  are  considered  too  high,  while  the  general  make  of  American  containers 
is  not  sufficiently  gaudy  for  the  bazaar  trade.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  tho» 
natives  look  at  the  containers  before  purchasing,  the  outside  of  the  box  being  more 
important  than  the  quality  of  the  contents.  Each  box  ought  to  have  some  attractive 
coloured  picture  capable  of  immediately  attracting  the  native.  The  human  element  in 
these  pictures  is  much  more  important  than  the  picture  of  the  manufacturer's  plant 
or  a  bit  of  scenery.  The  retail  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who 
receive  three  months'  credit  from  European  importers.  The  European  firms,  there- 
fore, expect  similar  terms. 
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CEMENT  IMPORTS  INTO  BRAZIL. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  transmits  the  following 
statistics  on  the  imports  of  cement  into  Brazil,  taken  from  Wilemans  Brazilian 
Review: — 

Imports  of  Cement  :  (Employment  of  Index  Numbers:  C.I.F.  Value). 


Contos. 

Per  Ton. 

Index  Numbers. 

Exchange 

Per 

Tons. 

of  reis. 

£ 

Milreis. 

£ 

Milreis. 

£ 

milreis. 

Ann.  Av.  5  years,  1909-1913  

313,392 

13,611 

901,000 

43S000 

2.875 

100.0 

100.0 

15  51-64 

12  months,  1919  

198,418 

35,342 

2,116,309 

178*117 

10.666 

414.2 

371.0 

14  25-64 

Five  months,  1920  

50,882 

6,050 

434,781 

1181903 

8.545 

276.5 

297.2 

17  5-32 

Origin  of  Cement  Imports. 
United  States. 


Cost  F.O.B. 

Freight  and 
Insurance. 

Value  C.I.F. 

Index  Numbers. 

Tons. 

Contos. 

Per  ton 
Milreis. 

Contos. 

Per  ton 
Milreis. 

Contos. 

Per  ton 
Milreis. 

Cost. 

Freight. 

C.I.F. 

Twelve  months, 

1919  

Five  months,  1920.. 

106,389 
32.843 

7,870 
2,300 

738974 
708030 

10,815 
1,756 

1018655 
538467 

18,685 
4,056 

1758629 
1238497 

110.3 
104.4 

71.2 
37.4 

83.7 
58.8 

United  Kingdom. 

Twelve  months, 
1919  

Monthly  average, 
1919  

Five  months,  1920.. 

54,135 

4,511 
12,761 

5,980 

498 
927* 

110S464 

1108464 

728663 

3,905 

326 
542^ 

728135 

728135 
428512 

9,885 

824 
l,469f 

1828599 

1828599 
118175 

114-8 

114-8 
75-5 

83.2 

83-2 
49-0 

99.8 

99-8 
63.0 

Other  Countries. 

Twelve  months, 
1919  

Grand  total  5  mos. 
1920  

37,894 
5,278 

50,882 

4,189 
407 

3,634| 

1108545 
778113 

718440 

2,583 
117 

2,4151 

688164 
228167 

478463 

6,772 
524 

6.0491 

1788709 
99S280 

1188930 

76-3 
53.2 

89-1 

121-2 
39-4 

38-1 

88-0 
49-4 

58.1 

Destination  of  imports  for  the  first  five  months,  January  to  May,  1920,  was  as 
follows,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilos : — 


Amazonas   628 

Para   920 

Pernambuco   3,631 

Bahia   2,605 

Rio   13,513 

Santos   17,744 

Parana   42> 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul   7,021 

Sundry   4,778 


Total   50,883 


Unit  values  are  derived  from  declarations  of  quantities  and  of  values  in  sterling 
at  the  point  of  shipment,  plus  freight  and  insurance  charges,  which  together  consti- 
tute c.i.f.  gold  value. 

The  currency  value  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  sterling  values  to  paper  at  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  of  entry  at  the  respective  Brazilian  port. 
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1  r  comparative  purposes  the  unit  values  have  been  reduced  to  Index  Numbers, 
on  the  hasi«<  i>t"  l.(MK)  for  the  average  milreis  and  sterling'  value  for  the  5  years  directly 
preceding  the  war. 

D  BOrepanoies  betW8GD  the  currency  and  sterling  course  of  prices  are  the  result 
of  ditl  of  rxehantre.  as  shown  in  the  last  column. 


FIVE  months'  movement. 

I'he  percent ajre  supplied  by  different  countries  before  the  war,  in  1919  and  during 
the  current  year  were  as  follows: — 

Av.  five        12  months,        5  months, 
pre-war  years.         1919.  1920 


Germany   43.7  0.3  — 

United  Kingdom   28.7  27  .  3  25.5 

United  States   4.6  53.6  64.7 

Other  countries   23.0  18.8  *9.8 


100.0  100.0  iO'O.O 


•Of  which  8  per  cent  was  accounted  for  by  Ttaly. 

The  United  Kingdom's  coefficient  shows  very  gratifying  improvement.  For  the 
first  two  months  of  the  current  year  British  cement  accounted  for  only  9-7  per  cent 
cf  total  imports  and  American  for  80-6  per  cent,  but  for  the  first  five  months  the 
I.ritish  coefficient  had  risen  to  25-5  per  cent,  whilst  that  of  American  dropped  to  64-7 
per  cent.  Thus,  the  United  Kingdom  is  gradually  regaining  her  pre-war  position, 
whilst  the  United  States  benefits  at  the  cost  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 

Cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  or  c.i.f.  value  per  ton  compared  with  the  average 
for  1919  was  as  follows: — 

Freight  and 
Cost.  Insurance. 
Per  ton.        Per  ton. 

United  States — 

Average  5  months,  1920   ..  70$030i  53$467 

Average  12  months,  1919   73*974  101$655 


Difference   -  3$944        -  48$188 

Ditto,  per  cent   5.3  47.0 


C.I.F. 
Per  ton. 

123  $49  7 
175$629 

-  52$132 
29.5 


United  Kingdom 

Average,    5   months,    1920   72*663  42$512  115$175 

Average,   12  months,   1919   110$464  72$136  182$599 

Difference   -37$801  —  29$-623  -  67$424 

Ditto,  per  cent   34.6  41.7  36. 6 


Other  Countries — 

Average,    5   months,   1920   77$113  22$]  67    .  99$280 

rage,   12   months,   1919   110$545  68$164  178*709 


Difference   -33$431        -45*907  -78$429 

Ditto,  per  cent   30. 0  67.9  43.6 


F.o.b.  value  of  British  and  United  States  cement  rose  as  compared  with  April 
last,  whilst  that  of  other  countries  dropped.  There  was  an  all-round  increase  in 
freight  and  insurance. 

Whilst  cost  (f.o.b.)  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  dropped  by  34-4 
per  cent  per  ton  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  twelve 
months  in  1919,  in  the  United  States  it  declined  by  only  5-3  per  cent,  and  in  other 
countries  by  30  per  cent. 

There  was  a  substantial  all-round  drop  in  freight  and  insurance  in  all  countries, 
that  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  41-7  per  cent,  United  States  47  per  cent,  and 
other  countries  of  67-9  per  cent. 
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C.i.f.  value  or  cost  of  delivery  of  British  cement  in  Brazilian  ports  dropped  by 
36-6  per  cent,  American  by  29-5  per  cent,  and  other  countries  by  43-6  per  cent. 
Comparison  of  British  and  American  cost  per  ton: — ■ 

Freight  and 

Five  months,  1920.                                  Cost  f.o.b.      Insurance.  C.I.F. 

British..                                                                72'$66&           42$512  115$175 

American..    ,                                                      70$030           53$467  123$497 

In  favour  or  against  United  Kingdom  -  2$633        +10$955  +8$322 

Ditto,   per   cent   4.3  20.8  6.5 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  cost  f.o.b.  of  British  cement 
was  only  2$6333  per  ton  or  4-3  per  cent  higher  than  United  States,  as  against  49-3 
per  cent  for  the  twelve  months,  1019;  that  of  freight  and  insurance  20-8  per  cent 
lower  and  c.i.f.  value,  consequently,  8$322  per  ton  or  6-5  per  cent  lower. 

SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison 
Watson,  London,  dated  November  23  : — 

"  Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds:  red  clover,  160s.  to  180s.;  alsike, 
200s.  to  220s.;  timothy,  65s.  to  70s." 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in  London  would  be  34-3  to 
38-6  cents  per  pound;  of  alsike,  42-9  to  47-1  cents  per  pound;  and  of  timothy,  1&-9 
to  15  cents  per  pound. 


APPLE  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  cablegrams  have  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Cana- 
dian Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool: — 

LIVERPOOL,  November  17  and  19:  3,913  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Melita 
and  Empress  of  France,  Baldwin  No.  1  61  to  68s.,  slacks  55  to  62s.,  No.  2  tights,  58  to 
64s.,  slacks  54  to  57s.;  Greening  No.  1  62  to  68s.,  No.  2,  few  best  lots,  68s.,  average 
55  to  60s.,  No.  3  38s.  6d.;  King  No.  1  63  to  65s.,  No.  2  61s.;  Spy  No.  1  60  to  68s.,  No. 
2  50  to  56s. ;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  68s.,  No.  2  61s. ;  Ben  Davis  No.  1  58s. ;  Canada  Red 
No.  1  64s.;  Blenheim  No.  1  5>9s.,  No.  2  50s.;  Stark  No.  1  60s.,  No.  2  55s.  2,696  boxes 
Ontario  apples,  Baldwin  No.  1  19  to  21s.,  No.  2  17  to  19s.;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  and 
No.  2  23s.  6d. ;  Spy  No.  1  22s.,  No.  2  20s. ;  King  No.  1  22s. ;  Seek  No.  1  18  to  19s.,  No. 
2  16  to  17s.;  Mcintosh  Red  No.  1  21s  6d.  9,769  barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss. 
Tamaqua,  Baldwin  No.  1  50  to  56s.,  No.  2,  few  best  lots,  52s.,  average  40  to  45  s.. 
Domestic  48s. ;  Stark  No.  1  50  to  55s.,  No.  2  42  to  47s.,  Domestic  40  to  47s.,  No.  3  37 
to  41s.;  King  No.  1  50  to  56s.,  slack  and  wasty  40  to  49s.,  No.  2  42  to  48s.,  slacks  40s., 
Domestic  39  to  45s.,  slacks  25  to  40,  No.  3  36  to  43s.,  slacks  32  to  38s. ;  Greening  No.  1 
50  to  58s.,  No.  2  38  to  44s.,  Domestic  35  to  40s.,  No.  3  30  to  40s. ;  Blenheim  No.  1,  tights, 
50  to  54s.,  No.  2  40  to  49s. ;  Ontario  No.  1  42  to  47s. ;  Ribston  slacks  No.  1  30  to  41s., 
No.  2  30  to  37s.,  Domestic  33  to  34s.,  No.  3  30s. ;  Wagener  No.  1  48  to  57s.,  No.  2  48 
to  49s.;  Golden  Russet  No.  2  64  to  68.,  No.  3  51s.;  Fallawater  No.  1  52s.  159  boxes 
Nova  Scotian  apples,  Wagener  No.  1  19  to  20s.;  Kings  Blenheims  and  Ribstons  wasty. 
3,246  boxes  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Melita,  Jonathan,  large  sizes,  19  to  20s., 
medium  21  to  22s.,  very  small  19  to  22.  Virgina  York  Imperials  54  to  »'>•">-.  per  bbl., 
Albemarles  65  to  68s.  Oregon  Winter  Bananas  20  to  21s.  per  box.  Washington 
Jonathans  18  to  23s.  6d.,  Rome  Beauty  17  to  21s. 

GLASGOW,  November  IS:  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Sahirnin,  Jonathan 
No.  1  21s.  6d.,  No.  2  18  to  19s.;  Cox  Orange  23s.  6d. 
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LIVERPOOL,  November  22:  4,346  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Empress  of 
Britain,  Spj  No,  i  56  to  88s.,  slacks  60s.,  No.  2  50  to  56s.;  Baldwin  No.  1  59  to  64s., 
N  '.  tew  U-si  lots  C.Os..  others  M  to  Mis.,  Domestic  53s.,  No.  3  48s.;  Stark  No.  1 
■*•">  to  r»7s. ;  No.  -  .Vis.;  IVowaukee  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2  47  to  48s.;  Kings  No.  1  62  to  65s., 
to  58s.;  Greening  No.  1  60  to  67s.,  No.  2  53  to  59s.;  Golden  Russet  No.  1 
iSs.;  (iano  \o.  !  f>Ss.,  Xo.  2  55s.:  Hon  Davis  55s.,  No.  2  53s.;  Ontario  No.  1  51s. 
Hritish  Columbia  boxes  ex  ss.  Melita,  Jonathan  No.  li  21s.,  No.  2  19s,  Six  hundred 
N  >va  Si'otian  apples  ex  ss.  Empress  of  Britain,  King  No.  1  58s.;  Spy  No.  1 
M>s.,  No.  2  18s.,  Domestic  48s.,  No.  3  40s.;  Fallawater  No.  1  53s.;  Stark  No.  1  55s., 
No.  2  50s.;  Wagener  No.  1  56s.,  No.  2  50s.;  Mann  No.  1  48s.,  No.  2  40  to  47s.; 
Baldwin  No.  I  55s.,  No,  2  51s.;  mixed  varieties  No.  1  50  to  52s.,  No.  2  48  to  50s; 
v  fork  Baldwins  60  to  61s.j  Virginia  York  Imperials  57  to  64s.  Barrel  market 
t:rni;  box  market  weakening. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  November  18 :   Washington  Winter  Nelis  pears  25  to  35s.  per 
box;  J  mathans  18  to  21s.;  Winesaps  (Fancy)  18  to  20s.;  Newtowns  (Fancy)  20  to 
i         j.  i  20  to  22s.   Virginia  York  Imperials  59  to  60s.  per  barrel.   Newtowns  61 
•   68b.;  Ben  Davis  57  to  58s.;  Baldwins  57  to  61s. 

MANCHESTER,  November  23:  2,285  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester 
Division,  Baldwin  No.  1  60  to  65s.,  slacks  56  to  58s.,  No.  2  53  to  56s.,  slacks  50  to  55s.; 
<  hreening  No.  1  55  to  61s.,  slacks  54  to  59s.,  No.  2  55  to  56s.,  slacks  51  to  54s.;  Spy  No. 
1  65  to  68s.,  slacks  58  to  64s.,  No.  2  53  to  64s. ;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  and  No,  2  68s. ; 
Ben  Davis  No.  1  50s.,  No.  2  48s.;  King  No.  1  60  to  63s.,  slacks  56  to  57s.,  No.  2  54s., 
N  '•  Canada  Red  No.  1  55s.,  No.  2  52s.;  Stark  No.  1  55s.  California  Newtowns 
19  to  21s.  per  box.  Washington  Jonathans  (Extra  Fancy)  21  to  23s.,  (Fancy)  21  to 
238.,  (Orchard  Run)  22s.;  David  (Extra  Fancy)  18  to  20s.;  Virginia  York  Imperials 
60  to  65s.  per  barrel.  New  York  Baldwins  55  to  61s,;  Greenings  58  to  60s.;  King  60s.; 
Spies  63s. 

NEW  PAPER  PULP  INDUSTRY  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Trade  Commissioner  George  8.  Brady,  Buenos  Aires,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

The  first  factory  in  Argentina  to  make  paper  pulp  was  to  begin  operations  during 
September.  The  mill,  which  is  located  near  Barranqueras,  in  the  Chaco  Territory, 
on  the  Parana  river,  is  using  as  raw  products  a  species  of  bog  grass  called  "paja 
brava."  This  grass  grows  during  the  whole  year,  and  is  so  abundant  in  the  swampy 
places  that  it  has  been  considered  a  nuisance. 

At  present  the  mill  is  equipped  to  make  only  pulp  in  sheets  and  strawboard  for 
boxes.  It  has  a  capacity  of  three  tons  of  strawboard  per  day.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  mill  was  begun  over  two  years  ago  during  the  war.  The  owners  are 
G(  rman" Argentine  and  the  engineer  in  charge  is  an  Austrian.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  old  machinery  rebuilt  with  some  machines  which  were  made  in  the  country. 

intended  later  to  increase  the  equipment  in  order  to  manufacture  a  finer  quality 
of  pulp  and  to  obtain  a  greater  production. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTS  OFFERED. 

A  New  Zealand  exporting  firm  offer  for  sale  in  Canada  the  following  articles: 
copra,  cocoa  beans,  hemp,  vanilla  beans,  wool,  sheep  skins,  rabbit  skins,  hides  and 
I  elts.  The  address  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  referring  to  file  12141. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  ot"  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


' ■■/  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  Xovember  10.  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 
2,591,890 
Now 
1,227,990 
942,910 

1  fw'.'}  Kir. 
1 ,  (Km  ,  t;Mi 

1,470,970 
1 ,  OS  1,  2  IS 
oil. 101 
\  (  >  w 

569,900 

3,041,435 
2,937,496 
294 . 755 
Now 

\  n  nn  1 
4U, UU1 

Now 

Bushels. 

644,228 
operating 
47,875 
04,378 

06,  6M 

539,804 

■MA,  VI  I 

I9S.49S 
operat  in<^ 
34,781 

716,573 
272,942 
371, 750 

operating 
3 , 059 

operating 

Bushels. 
179,700 
under  a  Pr 
9,  058 
58',  105 

on 

08,857 
74 , 050 
41,543 
under  a  Pr 
11,508 

256, 169 
37, 169 
oy , oo / 
under  a  Pr 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

154,655 
F'dcvator 
45 
1,669 
6, 250 
32,533 

OO     O  AO 

28, 393 
32,252 
Elevator 
*29 

31,224 
10, 964 
19, 907 

Ellevator 
3, 765 

Elevator 

Bushels. 
3, 570, 539 

License. 
1,318,464 
1,067,122 
l, 272, 117 
2,168,544 
1, 610, 505 
862,517 

License. 
616,204 

4,045,920 
3,350,771 

1     An O  ATA 

1,092,070 
License. 

46,825 
License. 

Empire  1  "levator  Co  

(  *i  mi  o  tl  i 1 1 'i  f  i*<  i    i'  1 11*  v *i  1 1  > r  (  'l^ 

«  V'ilvio  Flour  Mills  Co  

ivate  Ter. 
32  890 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Q,  T.  Pkoiflo  

('.rain  ('.rowers'  drain  Co  

Fort  W  illiam  Elevator  Co  

N 'ort h western  Elevator  (  o 

R  irf    Art  Imp  

I    "Ml     .Villi  Ul 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

^  ■  -  \  <  iHip  1'  levator  (  o 

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bav  

no  one 

50,314 

78,820 
ivate  Ter. 

44 

519 
92, 200 
66b,  051 
ivate  Ter. 

Eastern —  Richardson  

1  ULul    ±   11  1              All  llllllill     I  .  I  (    V  .  i  IU1  O  .  .  . 

Tnfnl  T*n'vatp  T'prminsil  T^.lpvn  tnrtj 

lUlui  x  ii.aic   Ji  ii  iiiiuai  i  .  i  v  v  c*  iui  o  .  . 

Saskatoon  Can  Govt  Elevator 

under  a  Pr 

ivate  Ter. 

15,776,471 

3,401,156 

826,501 

695,842 

321  028 

21,021,598 

2,120,915 

1,131,202 

132,806 

187, 295 

310 

3,572,528 

23,086 
74,443 
136,869 
3,831 

23,239 

181 

1, 654 
2,005 
29 

48,160 
155, 760. 
407,365 
3,831 

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

2,649 
6,002 

Calgarv  Can  Govt  Elevator 

\~  n  n  i^ritivpr  Cnn    Hnvt    "Plnvif  nr 

244,436 

20,029 

Tntal  Tnfprinr  "yprminnl  T"Upvji  tnr'? 

1   1  I    .1  1    XII  111  l\Jl     A  CI  llllliai    JJIC  V  CL  LU1  o .  . 

Depot  Harbour 
Midland  

238,329 

344,338 

20,210 

3,688 

8, 651 

615,116 

50,000 
348, 177 
669, 154 
123*342 

00  000 

\)\J  J  \J\J\J 

None  in 
9,900 

Store. 

119,900 
348, 177 
993,848 
586,218 

327, 107 
315,433 

17,003 

19,325 
73, 214 
252,764 

1,669,895 
547, 243 
194,794 
53 , 252 

10,767 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin  OTP 

233  851 
287,670 

46,869 
124^804 

43,974 

Port  McXicoll  

50,402 

t  »  rwi  o  r  l  o  Vi  — 
\J\y\A\zl  1L  11 

145, 884 
433 

11,388 

132,558 

39,908 

8, 757 

Wps;t   f'an   Flnnr  Milla  Cn  T.tH 

Toronto — 

Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

5,665 

Tv  1  n  rr  r~  f"/~>  n 

IV  i  ■  .  _     1  1  '.  . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

1,647 
73,214 
252,764 

14,873 

2,805 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 
t      "          Manlp  T  oaf  Milling  Co  T/f-d 

*»lt*|Jit>   Jjval   ..'lining  \y\J .  9  J_j  XjVJ.  • 

Montreal — 

1,029,193 
443,845 
190,555 

*u  - 

407  228 
30, 134 
1,464 
53,252 

It 

10,767 

233,474 
73,264 
2, 775 

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

St.  John,  X.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

Halifax,  X.S.,     "  "   

None  in 

Store. 

a 

3,654,546 

1,237,462 

533,799 

59,159 

43,974 

5,528,940 

26,975,649 

7,059,377 

1,732,553 

1,475,313 

37,242,892 

U.3.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 

809,514 

Not  oper 

ating. 

65,201 

874,715 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

809,514 

65,201 

874,715 

49,575,324 

13,173,535 

3,245,869 

2,421,297 

439, 764 

68,855,789 

tWeek  ending  November  12.  *Overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ending  November  19,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

20,405 
2,939,916 
4,182,501 
3,231,242 
625,222 
135,445 
27,029 
614,711 

Bushels. 

6,967 
79,672 
32,126 
16,022 
4,665 
2,287 
318 
96,172 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

27,372 
8,952  101 
5,064,971 
3,593,499 
824,658 
137,732 
27,347 
1,041  566 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  "   

1,932,513 
850,344 
346,235 
194,771 

No.  6  "   

330,683 

Oats- 

15,776,471 

238,229 

3,654,546 

19,669,246 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  1  Feed  

697,525 
1,266,841 
83,624 
320,921 
587,459 
444,786 

148,189 
74,248 
12,838 
15,528 
7,858 
85,677 

261,508 
487,555 
3,821 
71,795 
154,611 
258,172 

1,107,222 
1,828  644 
100,283 
408,244 
749,928 
788,635 

Barley — 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

3,401,516 

344,388 

1,237,462 

4,982,956 

1,927 
189,064 
388,410 
70,117 
70,244 
106,739 

1,927 
462,245 
482,439 
174,918 
132,683 
126,298 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  "   

Feed  

2,826 
8,477 
390 
2,953 
5,564 

270,355 
85,552 

104,411 
59,486 
13,995 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 
No.  2  C.W  

826,501 

20,210 

533,799 

1,380,510 

459,982 
154,944 
46,184 

2,033 
1,056 
124 
475 

59,159 

521,174 
156,000 

46,308 
475 

34,732 

No.  3  "   

34,732 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

695,842 

3,688 

59,159 

758,689 

135,258 
144,618 

4,312 
4,244 

139,570 
192,836 

12,675 
29,172 

No.  2  "   

43,974 

12,656 
29,096 

19 
76 

Total  Rye.  

321,628 

8,651 

43,974 

374,253 

21,021,598 

615,116 

5,528,940 

27,165,654 

MARKING  OF  GOODS  FOR  CHINA. 

The  Acting  Commercial  Counsellor  at  Shanghai  points  out  that  in  view  of  the 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  in  China,  it  is  desirable  that  British  goods  should  bear  a 
mark  indicating  their  British  origin  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  An 
instance  has  been  brought  to  his  notice  of  a  consignment  of  umbrellas  from  London 
being  mistaken  for  Japanese  goods,  and  difficulty  arose,  in  consequence,  in  disposing 
of  them. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors. Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators. U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 

November  19.  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Sort  mb<T  19,  19*0— 

Ptoblio  Terminal  Elevators  

Privite       "  " 

Interior       "  "   

t'.s.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

Bushels. 

15,7  6,471 
2,120,915 
238, 229 
26,975,649 
809,514 
3,654,546 

Bushels. 

5, 245, 127 
1,451,613 

Old  00^7 

37b, 08/ 
10,267,243 
65,  201 
1,874,394 

Bushels. 

o  i    ao  i    er  AO 

2 1 , 02 1 , 598 
3,572,528 
615, 1 16 
37,242,892 
874,715 
5,528,940 

in  C7C  00,1 
4y, o/o, 324 

in  ooa  a o r 

19, 280, 465 

68, 855, 789 

November  21.  1919— 

Interior       "  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

4,489.:!.-)!) 
2,117,989 
12,878,885 

4,105,683 
859,858 
2,357,338 

8,655,042 
2,977,847 
15,236,223 

in    A OO  OOO 

ly, 4oo, 266 

/, 382, 8/9 

Of*    Of*  A     1  1  O 

26, 869, 112 

Notmher  If,  1918— 

Tntorior       "  "   

Total  

11,903,833 
2.772,750 
11,189,367 

4,393,590 
1,034,331 
1,144,944 

16,297,423 
3,807,081 
12,334,311 

25, 8bo, 950 

o, 572, 865 

oo  a oo  o  1  r 

-  32,438,815 

Nom  mbn-  ?>,  1917— 

Interior        "  u   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

8,318,016 
119,905 
11,296,943 

5,845,153 
720,224 
2,080,296 

14,163,169 
840, 129 
13,377,239 

1  A    TO  4     Od  A 

19, 734, 864 

8, 645, 673 

oo  ooa  eroT 
28, 380, 53/ 

November  2.\,  1916— 

Interior       "  "   

14,172,716 
527,469 
6,290,923 

7,731,852 
129,466 
10,226,749 

21,904,568 
656,935 
16,517,672 

20,991,108 

18,088,067 

39,079,175 

November  26,  1915 — 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       u  "   

Total  

18,373,530 
395, 707 
5,278,794 

5,560,271 
63,558 
4,126,662 

23,933,801 
459,265 
9,405,456 

24,048,031 

9,750,491 

33,798,522 

RECRUDESCENCE  OF  GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  current  Chinese  trade  is  the  growing  volume  of 
■  i :  Germany,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  The  goods  are  mostly  from 
Hamburg,  and  they  arrive  in  Japanese  bottoms,  the  cargoes  becoming  heavier  and 
i  lore  comprehensive  in  character  every  month.  Dyes,  wrapping  and  printing  paper, 
:  .;rt«.ii~,  needles,  clocks,  and  iron  and  steel — all  are  coming  in  ever  larger  quantities, 
and  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  the  German  dyes  imported  were  more  than 
half  the  amount  -cur  by  Great  Britain  in  six  months.  The  Germans  themselves,  too, 
ire  swarming  into  the  Republic,  a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  the  arrival  in  one  con- 
[gnment  of  a  thousand  dozen  bottles  of  German  beer.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
C  hina,  with  its  remembrance  of  German  trade  machinations  in  the  Republic  before 
the  war.  will  submit  so  easily  to  a  second  dose  of  the  experience.  Chinese  importers 
as  a  body  are  certainly  not  keen  to  enter  into  a  renewal  of  relationships  with  the 
Republic. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevaton 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  November  19,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

4,785,411 
3,236,824 
102, 182 

Bush. 

740,720 
613,441 
105,398 

Bush. 

296, 928 
265,508 
18,419 

Bush. 

145,838 
96,049 

Bush. 

109, 746 
149,516 

Bush. 

Bush. 

6,078,643 
4,361,338 
225,999 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  

2,926,445 
2, 680, 542 
212,950 

528,953 
343,356 
157, 683 

100,923 
19,664 
80, 197 

23,358 
5,418 

16,353 
42,013 
862 

3,596,032 
3,090,993 
451,692 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


52, 659 
112,640 

125,119 
78,503 

8,740 
2,670 

186,518 
193,813 

Shipments  Rail  — 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

9,369,721 
7,281,196 

2,186,257 
1,722,426 

412,174 
300,315 

321,117 
153,489 

12,289,269 
9,457,426 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. 

2,230,145 
1,323,726 

409,302 
266,228 

129,975 
20, 100 

88,259 
48,103 

43,974 

2,901,655 
1,658,157 

Shipments  Rail  

Low  er  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Shipments.  Vessel. . 

534,010 
34,669 
413,700 
340,258 

534,010 
47,942 
421,046 
340, 520 

13,011 
7,346 

262 

Rail.... 

262 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel. . 

280, 674 
486, 574 
1,010,816 
296,111 

81,926 
180, 794 
316,838 
122,575 

84,371 
256, 807 
203,163 
159,854 

446,971 
924,175 
1,530,817 
578,540 

Rail... 

Rail  .. 

• 

Seaboard  Ports. 


10,767 

10,767 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Total, 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Receipts  Vessel . 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

3,044,829 
521,243 
1,424,516 
1,960,095 

491,228 
204,572 
324, 184 
388,803 

214,346 
257,069 
203,163 
180,216 

88,259 

43,974 

3,882,636 
9S2.SN4 
1,951  S03 
2,577,217 

Rail... 

48, 103 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

Receipts  Rail  

IS.N3I 

347,824 
119,285 

Shipments  Vessel. 

106,500 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Gram  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elev&ton  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending'  November  19,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

 : — =:  

Barley. 

Rye. 

■  —  

Corn. 

Total. 

1  >t»|*  'i  Harbour  l'.lovator 
Midland,  Elevator  Co  

Bush. 

Bush. 
76,878 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 
381,005 

Bush. 

457,883 
258,845 
195,041 
137,302 
389,295 
28,466 

119,333 

13,148 

L\r>X,S45 
lit.").  Oil 

137,302 

•           Aberdeen  Kiev. . . . 

Tiffin.  C..T.F.  Kiev  

Ft.  M.  Nirl.nll  C.P.H  

<  io«lorii'l»  Kiev.  \  Transit 

Montreal  Harbour  ( lommis- 

sioners.  Klov.  1  ami  2 
Quebec  Harbour  Commis- 

207,342 
28,466 

113,325 

*13,148 

1,336 

4,672 

Totals  

Same  period  last  vear  

773,141 

76,878 

1,336 

4,672 

743,286 

1,599,313 

162,873 

50,323 

242,849 

•1,894 

457,939 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Bush. 
303,464 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

433,341 
24,000 
152,228 

162,352 



St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


Wheat. 
Oats. . . 
Corn. . 
•Corn. 


2,852 


27,930 
48,872 


5,450 
"7,000 


'Argentine  Grain. 

LOADING  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA  RELEASED  WITHOUT 
SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS. 

Referring  to  the  announcement  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  864  of  August  23,  1920, 
page  527,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  exporters  of  goods  to  Australia  forwarding 
.-hipping  documents  promptly,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
?Cew  York,  has  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  the  following  further  information: — 

"  Relative  to  arrival  of  goods  in  Australia  without  shipping  documents, 
I  desire  to  inform  you  that  advice  has  now  been  received  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs  that  the  minimum  loading  of  50  per  cent  will  take  effect 
on  1st  February  next." 

The  above  refers  to  an  extra  duty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  duty  which  will 
be  required  pending  production  of  complete  documents  when  under  special  circum- 
stances goods  are  released  from  customs  before  arrival  of  necessary  documents. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

St.  Lambert  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Arnold  Wain- 
wright,  Felix  Winfield  Hackett  and  John  deGaspe  Audette,  advocates;  and  others — all 
of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000;  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  placa 
of  business,  Montreal. 

Lammers  &  Maase  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Cecil  Conway  Davies  and 
Cornelius  Auguste  Choquet,  accountants;  and  others. — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
$200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Baymac  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Cornelius 
Macgrath,  manufacturer;  and  Thomas  Reginald  Sloan,  barrister-at-law,  both  of 
Hamilton,  Ont. ;  and  others.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  15,000  shares  of  $10  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Grimsby. 

Ontario  Silver  Foxes,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Harold  Potts  and  Wilfred  Gordon 
Wylie,  accountants;  and  others — all  of  Brantford.  Capital  $101,000.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Brantford. 

Canada  Copper  Corporation,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Symon  Morlock, 
Sydney  Ellis  Wedd  and  Roy  Beverley  Whitehead,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of 
Toronto.  Capital  $10,000,000,  divided  into  2,000,000  shares  of  $5  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Toronto. 

Ontario. 

Modern  Implements,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Howard  Earl  Blood,  manufacturer ; 
and  others— all  of  Walkerville.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100 
each.    Head  office,  Walkerville. 

Ottawa  Nukol  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators  :  Morley  Punshon  van  der  Voort, 
barrister-at-law;  Hiram  Frank  Slater,  manufacturer;  and  others — all  of  Toronto. 
Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  1,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Ottawa. 

Waltham  Grinding  Wheel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    Incorporators:  James 
Chisholm,  Thomas  Baker  McQuesten  and  Norman  Roy  Robertson,  barristers-at-law : 
and  others— all  of  Hamilton.     Capital  $200,000',  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  ' 
each.    Head  office,  Brantford. 

The  W.  G.  Craig  Company  of  Toronto,  Limited.  Incorporators  :  Joseph  Max 
Bullen;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of 
$100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Sarnia  Cement  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Walter  Dickson  Reid  and 
George  Ross  McGee,  manufacturers;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Point  Edward. 

The  Interlocking  Cord  Tire  &  Belt  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Robert 
Cleugh  LeVesconte,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,500,000. 
divided  into  15,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Burkells  Limited.  Incorporators:  TTarry  Allen  Newman  and  Thomas  Basil 
Malone,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided 
into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Elgin  Watch  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  David  Inglis  Grant, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $250,000,  divided  into  £,500 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

The  Cornwall  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Peter  White, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000 
shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 
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Bighland-Kirkland-Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Thomas  McOamus  and 
\  Alexander  MeKelvio,  gentlemen ;  and  others    all  of  New  Liskeard,  Ontario. 

Capita]  $100,000,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  New  Liskeard. 

British  Columbia. 

Hunter   Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $.">'0,(HM).    Registered  office, 

Vancouver. 

Mill  Cut  Homes  and  Lumber.    Capital  $50,000.    Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
\  r:h  Island  Lugging  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $200,000.    Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 


AUSTRALIAN  TENDERS. 


Melbourne,  October  14,  1U20. — Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been 
zed   from    Mr.    D.    11.    Ross,  Canadian   Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for 

material   nnpiin  <1   l>y   the   Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne, 

and  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Railways  and  Tramways,  Sydney. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 

Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 

File  No.  26137). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Secretary,  Victoria  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia,  and 
f"  the  Agent  General  of  New  South  Wales,  123  Canon  street,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIA  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


No.  Date  of  closing. 

33583.  December  15,  1920. 

335S4.  December  15,  1920. 

33587.  December  15,  1920. 

33643.  December    1,  1920. 

33894.  January  26,  1921. 

33750.  January  26,  1921. 

33754.  January  19,  1921. 


Particulars. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  mild  steel  sheets,  and 

hoop,  as  specified. 
Supply    and    delivery    of   mild    steel   bars,  as 
specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  plain  and  corrugated 
galvanized  iron  sheets,  as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  high-speed  tool  steel, 
as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  electric  staff  instru- 
ments for  battery  and  magnetic  working, 
as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  axle  generator  train 
lighting  material  and  accumulator  cells,  as 
specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  embossing  machine,  as 
specified. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES   GOVERNMENT   RAILWAYS   AND  TRAMWAYS. 

(As- early  as  possible).  Supply    and    delivery    of    .50.000    yards  cotton 

duck,  18-ounce,  as  specified. 


MARKING  OF  GOODS  FOR  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Misimder standings  have  arisen  in  Constantinople  in  recent  months  with  regard  to 
the  destination  of  goods,  and  it  is  desirable  that  British  shippers  should  endeavour 
not  to  make  use  of  marks  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  Government  marks 
say-  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Gases  have  arisen  in  which  goods  intended 
for  importers  have  gone  to  the  military  and  naval  authorities  on  account  of  the  mis- 
leading character  of  their  mark.-.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  goods  brought 
already  packed  and  marked,  the  Government  marks,  if  any,  should  be  obliterated  and 
the  packages  marked  again. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  24. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  November  24.  Those  for  the  week  ending  November  17  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  endinsr  Week  endinsr 
November  17,   November  24, 


Parity. 

1920. 

192'0. 

 £ 

1 .00 

$4.8.6 

3.89 

3.97 

.  .    .  .  Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.068 

.069 

Italy  

.  .Lira 

1. 

.193 

.042 

.'041 

Holland  

1. 

.402 

.339 

.3147 

Belgium  

.  .    .  .  Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.072 

.'073 

.  .    .  .  Pes. 

1. 

.193 

.  145 

.149 

Portugal    .  . 

.  .    .  .  Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.138 

.133 

Switzerland .  . 

.  .    .  .Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.175 

.179 

Germany    .  . 

.  .    .  .Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.017 

.'016 

..  ..Dr. 

1. 

.193 

.  102 

.liOl 

Norway  

..  .Kr. 

1. 

.2168 

.148 

.154 

Sweden  

.  .    .  .Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.213 

.220 

Denmark  

.  .    .  .Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.148 

.  H5'5 

Japan  

1 . 

.498 

.©67 

.  576 

1. 

.342 

.33'0 

.324 

United  States.  . 

 $ 

i. 

1.00 

1.121 

1.13% 

.  .    .  .  Pes. 

l. 

.965 

.8>39 

.867 

Brazil  

.  .   .  .Mil. 

1 . 

.546 

.  18  5 

.176 

Roumania    .  . 

.  .    .  .Lei 

i  . 

.193 

.015 

.'017 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'1  Association. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  for  South  Africa. 

2409.  A  large  departmental  store  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  ask  for  cor- 
respondence from  exporting  Canadian  manufacturers  in  any  line  suitable  for  a 
departmental  store. 

2410.  An  important  firm  in  East  London,  Cape  Province,  request  from  exporting 
Canadian  manufacturers  catalogues,  price  lists  and  packing  and  shipping  information 
on  such  lines  as  cement,  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  galvanized  flat  iron,  deals,  ceil- 
ings and  flooring,  doors,  rim  locks,  mortice  locks,  metal  door  and  window  furniture 
of  all  kinds,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  nails,  linseed  oil,  red  and  white  load,  paints  and 
varnishes,  or  any  article  suitable  for  the  building  trade. 
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l'UI.  An   import    linn   in   ,1  ohannosburg  invite  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  exporting  such  lines  as  con  fed  ionery ,  fancy  goods,  cutlery,  perfumery, 
titioiiery,  wrapping  paper,  paper  hags,  and  twine. 

\  ci    importers  in    Kast    London,  Cape  Province,  request  catalogues 

and  price  lists  w  ith  packing  informal  ion  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  line 
suitable  to  the  wholesale  general  jobbing  trade. 

A   Port   Elizabeth  linn  of  wholesale,  general  importers  request  catalogues, 
lists,  etc.,  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
"111.  A    l.ourenco   Marques,   Portuguese  East  Africa,  firm  request  catalogues, 
lists  and  any  other  data  from  Canadian . manufacturers  of  general  hardware, 
building  hardware,  tools  of  all  kinds,  building  material,  mining  material,  enamelled- 
"  art',  stoves,  and  woodenware. 

-Il.">.  A  Kimberley,  Cape  Province,  firm  request  catalogues  from  Canadian 
manufacturer-,  also  price  lists  and  other  data  on  any  line  of  general  hardware, 
.uiilding  hardware,  tools  of  all  kinds,  building  material,  mining  material,  enamelled- 
\.are,  stoves,  and  woodenware. 

lM1»>.  An  importing  firm  in  Maf eking,  Cape  Province,  ask  for  catalogues  and 
price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  any  line  suitable  for  the  general 
store  trade,  including  agricultural  implements,  building  material,  and  motor  acces- 
sories. 

2417.  An  importing  firm  in  Oudtshoorn,   Cape  Province,  request  catalogues, 
lists,  and  when  possible  samples,  on  any  line  suitable  for  the  wholesale  general 
trade.     They   specially  ask  for  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
any  of  the  following  lines:  canned  goods,  provisions,  dry  good's  of  all  kinds,  boots 
and  shoes,  hardware,  building  material,  agricultural  implements,  motor  accessories, 
etc. 

241S.  A  Cape  Province  firm  of  importers  request  catalogues,  price  lists,  and 
\  hen  possible  samples,  on  any  line  suitable  for  wholesale  general  store  trade.  Lines 
ed  goods,  provisions,  dry  goods  of  all  kinds,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware, 
building  material,   agricultural  implements,  motor  accessories  are  departmentally 

organized. 

Food  Products. 

Macaroni. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  1,000  cases  of  22 
pounds,  bulk,  and  1,000  cases  of  28  pounds,  1-pound  packages  of  macaroni. 

2420.  Dried  codfish. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above.  i 

2421.  Canned  salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  in  the  market  for  10,000  cases  of 
conned  salmon,  Red  Cohoe  and  Pinks. 

2422.  Jams. — A  Liverpool  firm  seek  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
strawberry  and  raspberry  jam. 

2423.  Rolled  oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

2424.  Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  represent  exporters 
of  the  above  in  this  territory. 

242.5.  Representation  in  England. — A  firm  in  London,  England,  desire  to  obtain 
direct  representation  of  Canadian  packers  and  manufacturers  in  the  following  com- 
modities:  canned  meats,  salmon,  lobsters,  fruits  (especially  gallon  and  evaporated 
apples  and  pears),  jams,  maple  sugar  and  condensed  milk,  also  cheese.  The  territory 
-  chiefly  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  have  also  good  connection  on  the 
Continent.  They  have  had  forty  years'  experience  in  the  business,  dealing  only  with 
the  best  of  wholesale  and  large  retailers,  working  in  the  capacity  of  brokers,  and  feel 
larger  business  could  be  done  if  they  were  representing  manufacturers  direct. 

2426.  Wheat  and  flour. — A  Portuguese  firm  located  in  Cape  Town  and  Lisbon 
make  inquiry  for  c.i.f.  quotations  to  Lisbon  on  wheat  and  flour. 
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2427.  Alimentary  products. — A  French  importer  established  in  Spain  as  repre- 
sentative since  1901  is  desirous  of  importing  alimentary  products  into  Spain. 

2428-2439.  Provisions. — Twelve  firms  in  Constantinople  desire  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods,  canned  salmon,  salted  codfish,  jams, 
marmalades,  and  other  provision  lines. 

2440.  Provisions. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  representing  an  American  line  of 
canned  goods  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  other  lines  of 
provisions  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  trade  with  that  centre. 

2441-2443.  Canned  foodstuffs. — Three  firms  in  Constantinople — one  a  large 
British  concern — are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds. 

2444.  Canned  goods. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  representing  an  American  line 
of  canned  goods  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  other  lines  of 
canned  goods  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2445.  Salted  codfish. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive 
connections  are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  codfish 
with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2446-2447.  Salted  codfish. — Two  firms  in  Constantinople  are  desirous  of  receiving 
particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  salted  codfish. 

2448.  Salted  codfish. — A  firm  in  -Constantinople  representing  an  American  line 
of  canned  goods  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  other  lines 
of  salted  fish  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Leather. 

2449.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive 
connections,  are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  boots 
and  shoes  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that 
centre. 

2450-2453.  Leather. — Four  firms  in  Constantinople  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  leather,  soles  and  uppers,  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

2454.  Gasolene  farm  engines. — A  Japanese  firm  of  agricultural  implement 
importers  in  the  Hokkaido  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
gasolene  engines.  The  firm  is  at  present  importing  from  the  United  States,  but 
would  be  glad  to  give  preference  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  size  most  in 
demand  is  the  If -horsepower  model  with  magneto  ignition,  adaptable  either  to  gaso- 
lene or  kerosene,  but  all  sizes  up  to  8  or  10  horse-power  are  imported.  Catalogues 
and  c.i.f.  prices  are  requested  immediately.  (See  areicle  on  page  1564  of  this  number 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.) 

2455.  Iron,  steel,  and  engineering  specialties. — A  Canadian  business  man,  who 
is  representing  an  important  Canadian  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  glad  to  undertake  a  few  additional  Canadian  agencies,  move 
especially  anything  relating  to  iron,  steel,  or  engineering  specialties. 

2456.  Fencing  materials. — A  Pretoria  firm  dealing  in  galvanized  iron,  wire 
netting,  wires  all  kinds,  wire  goods,  and  iron  and  seeel  fencing  material,  request  price 
lists,  catalogues,  and  when  possible  samples. 

2457.  Washboards. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  request  catalogues  and 
price  lists  on  washboards. 

2458.  Fencing  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  making  a  specialty 
of  iron  and  steel  fencing  material  request  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers prepared  for  regular  export. 
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845i).  Baling  wire.  A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  billing  wire,  9-feet 
ths,  1  I  gauge  ami  looped  one  end. 

8460,  Industrial  machinery.  A  British  firm  in  Constantinople  desire  to  get 
■  to  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  industrial  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

2408.  Industrial  machinery.  Throe  large  British  firms  in  Constantinople, 
with  extensive  oonnootions,  are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian 
suppliers  of  industrial  maehinery  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of 
:u>nnal  trade  with  that  centre. 

Miscellaneous  Products  and  Agencies. 

2464.  Flaxseed.  A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
> Aporters  of  the  above. 

2465.  Horses.    An  Kgyptian  firm  has  received  an  inquiry  for  Canadian  horses 
i  shipment  t<>  France  at  the  rate  of  GO  to  80  monthly.    Medium  sized  preferred,  not 

more  than  >i.\  years,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.    They  must  be  sound,  no 
leformity  or  contagious  disease,  and  information  on  the  following  points  is  desired: 
i  roduction  and  breed,  selling  price  approximately,  export  cost,  including  medical 
certificate,  insurance,  etc. 

Provisions  and  foodstuffs,  fruit,  machinery,  automobiles,  lumber.— A 
linn  in  Cain.,  Kgypt,  the  head  of  which  is  a  British  subject,  and  who  claim  long 
■  xpcririiee,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
shippers,  and  articles  suggested  are:  provisions,  condensed  milk,  meats,  horses  and 
i  attle,  -alted  and  smoked  fish,  canned  fruits,  tobacco,  flax  fibre,  and  minerals;  also 
iltural  and  labour-saving  machinery,  oil  engines,  automobiles,  and  lumber.  Full 
tsl  of  articles  and  proposals  on  file  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
menl  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

2467,  Hosiery,  underwear,  etc. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  claiming  a 
i  onnection  with  the  textile  trades,  who  already  represents  a  Canadian  manufacturer, 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery  (silk  and  artificial 
■ilk),  underwear  (excepting  summer  ribbed  underwear),  and  similar  lines  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  export  trade. 

68.  Representation  in  British  West  Indies. — A  young  newspaper  woman 
^ith  a  university  education,  and  accustomed  to  interviewing  business  men,  expects 
to  leave  for  a  tour  of  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  new  year,  and  is  desirous  of  repre- 
g  -Mine  Canadian  firm  looking  for  trade  with  the  islands. 

M69.  Wallpaper. — An  important  Dutch  firm  are  anxious  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallpaper. 

2  fc70.  Office  supplies. — A  Kimberley  firm  of  importers  ask  for  correspondence 
from  manufacturers  of  office  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

2471.  Fancy  goods  and  toys. — An  inland  firm  of  importers  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  request  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  toys  and 
fancy  goods.  .  ^ 

2472-2473.  Iron  and  steel,  hardware,  tools,  household  utensils,  furniture 
—i.d.s.).  handles,  and  canned  goods. — Two  South  African  firms — one  in  Port  Eliza- 
beth, the  other  in  East  London — make  requests  for  catalogues  of  any  of  the  above 
or  kindred  lines  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  regular  deliveries. 

i'474.  Manufacturers'  agent. — A  Johannesburg  manufacturers'  agent,  covering 
all  centres  of  the  Union,  is  prepared  to  consider  Canadian  agencies  in  all  lines  for 
the  wholesale  hardware  trade,  with  the  exception  of  shovels,  spades,  enamelled  ware, 
saws,  drills,  and  hammers. 

2475.  Agencies. — An  old-established  selling  agency  in  Cape  Town,  the  principal 
of  which  is  a  Canadian,  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  representation  in  the  Union. 
Catalogues,  prir-e  lists,  and  all  other  data  possible  is  requested  in  the  first  communi- 
cation. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  St.  John. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  8;  Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  10;  Empress  of  Britain, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  15;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  23. 

To  London. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Governmnt  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  4;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Line,  about  December  14;  Castellana,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line,  about  December 
15 ;  Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
December  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbrohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbrohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  December 

15. 

To  Southampton. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  Dublin. — Fanada  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Belfast. — Fanada  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  1. 

To  India  via  Mediterranean. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Antwerp. — Scotia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Havre. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  December  10;  Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  December  25. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Bilbao. — Georgie,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
general  agents),  about  December  15;  Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  general  agents),  about  December  25. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via  Mediterranean). — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint 
service,  about  December  4. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sussex,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about 
December  15. 

To  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Swazi,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  Decem- 
ber 10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benin,  Elder-Dempster  Company,  about  December  10. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies.— Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
December  10. 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  5;  Cana- 
dian Hunter,  Canadian  Government  "Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  8; 
Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  12. 

To  London. — Kanawha,  Furness,  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  30;  Canadian 
Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  15. 

"These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  arc  compiled,  from  lists  of  prosper/ire  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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L'o  Manchimti!.  Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Decem- 
ber 13. 

I  -  Qlasgow. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
1  Id.,  about  December  I;  Columhia.  Cunard  Line,  about  December  11. 

L»  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Saxonia,  Cunard  Line,  about 
I  n  comber  1 I. 

fo  I  Iambi  kg.    Mongolia,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  18. 
To  Rio  w  0  lnbiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Ranger,  Oana- 

Government   Merchant   Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  20. 
To  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sealer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Ltd..  about  December  4. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

T»>  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  about  December  10;  Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
about  December  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Craftsman,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  7. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  early  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji,  and  Hokg  Kong. — Mattawa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December 
-  .  Mi  thven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 


MEXICO'S  RETURNING  COMMERCE. 

Now  that  Mexico  is  settling  down  again  politically,  its  trade  is  expanding  with 
r«  markable  rapidity,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Imports  are  flowing  into  the 
ports  at  such  speed  that  our  correspondents  at  various  leading  centres  state  that  con- 
-M- Table  congestion  is  already  in  evidence,  and  Vera  Cruz  in  particular  is  getting 
uncomfortably  full  of  merchandise.  Yet  importers  continue  to  cry  out  for  still  more 
(roods,  stocks  during  the  long  period  of  revolution  and  disorder  having  sunk  to  nothing. 
British  cottons,  woollens,  chemicals,  hardware,  machinery,  mining  supplies,  and  pro- 
9  are  arriving  in  large  quantities,  together  with  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
merchandise,  and  even  small  cargoes  of  German  goods.  The  prospect  that  Mexico's 
oil  industry  is  about  to  undergo  still  further  expansion  encourages  the  anticipation 
that  the  trade  of  the  Republic  will  become  even  more  prosperous.  Mexico,  be  it 
remembered,  is  now  the  second  among  outproducing  countries,  and,  it  is  believed, 
will  this  year  produce  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total  output  of  petroleum. 

By  the  way,  business  with  Mexico  is  now  almost  wholly  on  a  cash  basis,  the  old 
custom  of  long  credits  having  gone  by  the  board  as  a  result  of  the  political  troubles 
of  the  last  decade.  But  correspondents  are  unanimous  in  describing  the  country  as 
!  eing  full  of  money,  an  air  of  prosperity  reigning  on  every  hand.  Everything  for 
Mexico,  we  may  add,  must  be  up  to  date  and  in  the  vogue.  Nothing  else  will  be 
tolerated  to-day. 
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SPAKE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  at  present  spare  copies 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publications  which  it  would  be  glad  to  forward  to  any 
one  in  Canada  desiring  them,  without  charge,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  In  some 
cases  only  single  copies  are  available.  Applications  from  libraries,  universities, 
boards  of  trade  or  similar  organizations  will  be  given  the  preference.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Supplies  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa." 

The  demand  for  the  spare  publications  heretofore  listed  has  been  very  great  and 
the  supply  in  many  cases  exhausted  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  publication  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

Correspondents  should  confine  their  applications  solely  to  the  list  given  below. 
If  other  publications  are  desired  a  separate  letter  should  be  written. 

Canada  Grain  Act,  with  Amendments,  1912. 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Census  of  Canada: 

1901.    Vol.  1,  Population;  1890-91.  Vol.  3;  1890-91,  Vol.  4. 

Census  of  Statistics  Monthly: 

Vols.  7  and  8,  1914-15  ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  1915-16. 

China  and  Japan,  1914. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products,  1919. 

Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Dominion  Election  Act,  1917. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  1919. 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade,  1914. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  1914. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America,  1915. 

Imperial  Year  Book,  1917-18. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  and  Warehouses,  1919-20. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  1917-18-19. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,  1908. 

Royal  Commission  on  Grain  Trade  in  Canada,  1906. 

Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  between  the  Bell    Telephone    Company  and 
Operators  at  Toronto,  1907. 

Russian  Trade,  1916. 

Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  1916. 

The  Royal  Commission  re  the  Alleged  Employment  of  Aliens  by  the  Fere  Mar- 
quette Railway  in  Canada,  1905. 

Timber  Export  Trade  of  Australia,  1917. 

Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia,  1919. 

Trade  after  the  War,  1916. 

Trade  with  South  China,  1919. 

Trading  in  Spain,  1920. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Buckwheat  via  Panama  Caual  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1918. 
Wholesale  Prices  of  Canada.  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Tradt  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
represent.it i\ es  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H    S    NVYhh,   Canadian   Government  Trade 
<  '•     •      -  ••:•••!•.  K<««\>n<iuista  No.  46,  Buenos 
\  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Canadian  G-evernment  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
HO  r,  T  O..  Melbourne,  Olllce — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner.  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.    Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 

L290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Earre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hotusev 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

Li.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
lania,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General.  Netherlands: 
Chile"  Amsterdam.   British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
p  .      .  .  .  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bowti.  British  Consul  General.  Panama-  British  Vice-Consul, 

r      a    •  Peru: 

tcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  Spain: 


Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  Sweden 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
India:  c   *+     i     «i  • 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland. 

Intelligence.  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy:  .  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video-  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — ■ 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  office  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Copyright  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
G a ■  Inspection  Act. 
Gold  and  Silver  Mnrkiup;  Act. 
C  i  r  ■  i  u  Act. 

Inspection  And  Stile  Act. 
Lead   Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Wrights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
/ine  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Aiiniwil  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 
Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II.  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  in,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

VOL  TV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 
Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  December  6,  1920.  No.  879. 


GENERAL  APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 

Liverpool,  November  17,  1920. — The  removal  of  apple  price  control  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  together  with  the  extreme  shortage  of  English  apple  supplies, 
has  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  stability  of  the  market.  Phenomenal 
prices  were  realized  for  the  first  small  shipments,  Virginia  York  Imperials 
reaching  100s.,  Ontario  Wealthy  95s.,  Mcintosh  90s.,  Gravensteins  86s.,  and  Alex- 
anders and  Duchess  80s.,  Nova  Scotia  Gravensteins  85s.,  and  Dudley  80s.,  while  Cox's 
Orange  reached  the  (phenomenal  value  of  140s.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  prices, 
combined  with  the  announcement  that  control  would  be  re-imposed  on  the  15th 
November,  was  to  attract  much  larger  quantities  of  trans- Atlantic  apples  than  would 
normally  have  come  forward  so  early  in  the  season,  while  continental  apples,  from 
hitherto  unknown  sources  such  as  Spain  and  the  Tyrol,  added  their  quota  to  a  supply 
much  greater  than  would  permit  of  the  payment  of  satisfactory  prices.  The  result 
was  a  very  decided  slump  in  values  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  continental 
apples  were  selling  wholesale  from  lfd.  to  3d.  per  pound,  and  Canadian  apples  of 
No.  1  grade,  as  low  as  26s.  to  30s.  The  coincidence  of  the  miners'  strike  and  its 
resulting  unsettlement  with  this  oversuipply,  and  especially  the  threat  of  a  railway 
strike,  had  a  further  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  market.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  values  increased,  and  there  ds  a  promise  of  more  satisfactory  conditions  during 
November. 

It  will  help  in  the  realization  of  the  situation  if  it  is  noted  that  during  September 
and  October,  1920,  the  British  Government  statistics  show  an  importation  of  1,318,041 
long  cwts.  of  apples,  as  compared  with  274,146  cwts.  in  1919,  and  318,165  cwt*  in  1916. 
Of  this  quantity  372,986  cwts.  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  Canada. 

Some  of  the  early  fruit  and  many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Gravensteins  arrived  in 
poor  condition,  and  a  certain  amount  of  scab  was  present  in  many  of  the  Ontario 
Greenings. 

A  feature  of  the  situation  has  been  the  increased  quantities  of  Ontario  apples, 
which  are  in  high  favour  with  the  trade,  and  the  large  increase  in  eastern  boxed 
apples,  both  from  Nova  Scotia  and  from  Ontario1.  Virginia  has  been  sending  forward 
large  supplies  of  the  popular  York  Imperial,  and  New  York  has  also  been  much  more 
prominent  on  the  market  than  in  recent  years  at  this  early  season. 

SPECIAL  COMMENT. 

The  customary  special  comment  on  arrivals  by  each  particular  steamer  is  unfortu- 
nately but  necessarily  omitted  from  this  report,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Fruit, 
Trade  Commissioner  from  duty  for  four  weeks  through  illness. 

BARREL   APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  prices  of  each  grade  (1,2,  Domestic  and  M) 
of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  American  barrel 
apples,  sold  during  September  and  October,  in  the  four  principal  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  range  is  particularly  wide,  not  only  because  it  covers  two  months,  but 
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0«irario— 

Duchess 


Baxter  i . . 


Don 

3.  . 


Wagner  1 


Golden  Husset  1 
Ben  Davis   1  .  . 


Starks  1 . .  . 
Baldwins  1 . 
Pewaukee  1 


Snow  1 


Dom . 
Blenheims  1 


Dom 


Fallawater  1 


rnings  1 


Alexander  1 .  .  . 

2 .  . 
Dom 

3.  .  . 
Wealthy  1 .  . 


Alexander. 1 .  .  . 

2.  .  . 
Dom 

Cranberry  1 .  .  . 

2.  .  . 
Dom 


Mcintosh  1 


Xova  Scotia- 
Duchess  1. 

2 

1 


Wealthy 


1  ! l&Sgl 

>\v. 

r.t'.s.  to 

SOs. 

ir.s.  to 

7  its. 

lis.  to 

5  s. 

S 1  >  s . 

41s.  to 

7Ss. 

:!s.  to 

,'iSs. 

loS, 

36s. 

3'0s.  to 

4  3s. 

•  i  ..  S.  to 

4  Ss. 

29  s. 

25  s. 

60s. 

45s. 

44s.  to 

4'9s. 

39s.  to 

45a 

36s. 

42s.  to 

4Ss. 

39a  to 

4  3  s. 

3i0s.  to 

47s. 

28s.  to 

42r. 

39s.  to 

70s. 

3<2s.  to 

70s. 

33s.  to 

36s. 

28s.  to 

3'8s. 

3'5s.  to 

58  s. 

30s.  to 

50s. 

24s. 

50s.  to 

'56s. 

45s.  to 

52s. 

35s. 

36s.  to 

62  s. 

30s.  to 

48  a 

3'0s.  to 

3'6s. 

35s.  to 

76s. 

34s.  to 

ftOs. 

64s. 

35s.  to 

40s. 

34s.  to 

95  s. 

30  s.  to 

9'5s. 

25s.  to 

45s. 

37s.  to 

60s. 

35s.  to 

6<0a 

38s. 

41s.  to 

62s. 

3'8s.  to 

52s 

33s. 

37s.  lo 

9'0s. 

37s.  to 

80a 

4<0s.  to 

'58  s. 

Dom 


32s.  to  54s. 
34s.  to  52s. 
27s. 
23s. 


Liverpool. 
(Wis.  to  79s. 
50s.  U>  72s. 

4'5s. 
60s.  to  7'0s. 

54s. 
4  2s.  to  &3s. 
4  0s.  to  56s. 


43s.  to  S'Ss. 
8t0®. 


65s.  to  70s. 
34s.  to  '50s. 
29s.  to    45  s. 

>3i8s.  Gd. 
45s.  to  '5i0s. 


London. 


lVlaiichcstc 


46s.  to  64s. 
40s.  to  57s. 

51s. 
3<9s.  to  4'6's. 
49  s.  to  82% 
50s.  to  70s. 


48s.  to 
4'8s.  to 
32s.  to 
25s.  to 


71s. 
63  s. 


38  s. 

to 

61s  

42  s. 

to 

66s  

33  s. 

to 

48s  

SOs. 

to 

46s  

5'0s. 

to 

74s<  

41s. 

to 

35s. 
30s. 

to 
to 

54s  

'50®  

4<0s. 

to 
46s. 

54s  

35s. 
30s. 

to 

to 

54s  

43s  

72s. 
33s. 

to 
to 

8'0s  

79s  

40s. 

to 

89  s  

30s. 

to 

8'9s  

30  s. 

to 

46s  

30s. 

to 

40s  

27  s. 

to 

30  s  

26s.  6d. 
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BARREL  APPLE 


Nova  Scotia — Con.  Glasgow. 

Gravensteins  1   30s.  to  8>0s. 

2   27  a  to    73  s. 

Dom   22s.  to  72s. 

3   21s.  to  70s. 

Wolf  River  1   26s.  to  3i5s. 

2   26s.  to  30s. 

Dom   21s.  to  26s. 

3   22s.  to  31s. 

Blenheims  1   32s.  to  4'0s. 

2   29s.  to  32s. 

Dom   22s.  to  25s. 

3   24s.  to    28  s. 

Ribstons  1   37s.  to  37s. 

2   32  s. 

Dom    

3  

Kings  1   54s.  to  68s. 

2   i52s. 

Dom   42s. 

3   3'6s.  to  37s. 

Starks  1  

2  


Cox's  Orange  1 


es. — Concluded. 

Liverpool.  London.  Manchester. 


30s.  to  82s. 

3i5s. 

to 

85s. 

25s. 

52s. 

27s.  to  72s. 

35s. 

to 

8'0s. 

23  s. 

to 

43s. 

22s.  to  4'8s. 

30s. 

to 

3'5s. 

20s.. 

to 

40  s. 

21s.  to  52s. 

25s. 

to 

■55  s. 

— 

4'0s.  to  50s. 

40  s. 

to 

7>5s. 

50  s 

33s.  6d. 

4'0s. 

to 

75s. 

44s 

25s. 

to 

30s. 

26s.  to  67s. 

40s. 

to 

70s. 

23  s. 

to 

42s. 

23s.  to  57s. 

40  s. 

to 

6i5s. 

20s. 

to 

39s. 

20s.  to  3i5s. 

3'5s. 

to 

■5i0s. 

1-8  s. 

to 

34s. 

2/0 s.  to    3'5  si. 

l'5s. 

to 

30s. 

24s.  to  4'0s. 

45s. 

to 

75s. 

3>0s. 

to 

37s. 

23s.  to  37s. 

4i5s. 

ito 

66  s. 

34  s.  6 

d. 

26s.  6d. 

3'0s. 

to 

71s. 

29  s. 

to 

30  s. 

22s.  to    32  s. 

30  s. 

to 

'55s. 

20s. 

to 

27s. 

32s.  to  >56s. 

4'0s. 

to 

7'0s. 

24s.  6.  to  51s. 

4'0s. 

to 

7'0s. 

24s.  to  44s. 

20s.  to  27s. 

34s.  to  45s. 

-1 

0s. 

42s. 

50  s. 

to 

140s. 

American — 

York  Imperials   32s.  to  100s.  3i6s.  to  100s   G9s.  to  76s. 

Winesaps   42s.  to  60s.      — 

Albemarles   30s.  to  68s.  61s.  to  70s  

Ben  Davis   34s.  to  47s.      — 

Baldwins   26s.  to  94s.  40s.  to    83s   — 

Wealthy   26s.  to  94s.  40s.  to    85s   4Ss.  to  80s. 


Greenings   2'8s.  to    56s.  43s.  to  70s. 

Duchess     41s.  to  67s. 

Kings     '53s.  to  61s. 

Mcintosh     74s. 


BOXED  APPLES. 

California  Gravensteins  arriving  early  sold  at  30s.  to  36s,  6d.,  Nova  Seotia 
Duchess  during  the  same  period  brought  28s.  to  30s.,  but  later  arrivals  made  the  low 
figures  of  14s.  to  15s.,  for  Blenheims,  12s.  to  16s.,  for  Ribstons,  13s.  6d!.  for  Graven- 
steins, 14s.,  for  No.  1,  and  12s.  9d  to  13s.,  for  No.  2  "Wealthy.  Nova  Scotia  Cox's 
Orange  in  boxes,  sold  in  London  at  42s.  6d.,  when  barrels  of  the  same  variety  were 
bringing  GOs.  to  140s.,  and  'half  barrels  15s.  to  50s.  Comparatively  low  prices  have 
also  been  secured  for  many  Ontario  apples  in  boxes,  as  follows: — 

Wealthy  No.  1  10s.  9d.  to  24s.,  with  No.  2  9s.  to  21s.,  Domestics  17s.  6d.; 
Gravensteins  No.  1  16s.  3d.;  Blenheims  No.  1  14s,  3d.  to  15s.,  No.  2  12s.  to  L3s, 
Greenings  No.  1  14s.  to  16s.  6d.,  No.  2  lis.  fid.  to  15s.,  No.  3  13®.;  Wolf  River  No.  1 
14s.  9d.  to  17s.;  Kings  No.  1  14s.  fid.  to  22s.  6d,  No.  2  18s.  to  21s.  fid.,  Domestic  17s., 
No.  3  21s.  fid.;  Colvert  No.  1  12s.  to  18s.  6d.,  No.  2  10s.  to  12s.;  Grim.-  Golden  No. 
1,  12s.  9d.;  Snow  No.  1  18s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d.,  No.  2  15s.  fid.  to  IDs.  fid..  Domestic  17s.. 
3's  17s.;  Mcintosh  No.  1  18s.,  No.  2  17s.;  Cranberry  No.  1  15s.  (id..  X,..  2  fid'.. 
Domestics  15s.  to  17s. 

A  shipment  of  British  Columbia  Wealthy  reached  Liverpool  during  the  Lowesl 
period  of  the  slump,  making  17s.  to  18s.  fid.  for  No.  1,  and  Its.  to  16s.  Pot  No.  2. 
British  Columbia  apples  have  sold  in  Glasgow  as  follows:  Wealthy  No.  1  L9s.  to  24s., 
No.  2  14s.  6(1.  to  22s.;  Cox's  Orange  No.  1  25s.  to  26s.  No.  2  22s. ;  Mcintosh  Ked  X... 
1  21s.  to  21s.  6d.,  No.  2  17s.  fid.  The  first  American  Jonathans  sold  in  Glasgow  from 
20s.  to  26>.    A  few  California  Newiowna  brought  -2\>.  in  Liverpool. 
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No.  S79 — December  6,  1920 


kPPLI  QCPOET8  into  THE  DOTTED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  I  ho  official  lignroa  of  apple  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  September  and  October,  l!)li>,  1010  and  1020,  expressed  in  long  hundred- 
weights : — 


Week  ending  September  I 

1916. 

1919. 

1920. 

4,342 

21,420 

109 

Nil 

Wivk  ending  St'|)iiinlHT  ll 

,    .  .  5,184 

10,029 

28,653 

.  .  . .  130 

Nil 

Nil 

Week  ending  September  18 — 

Total  imported  

.   .  .  12,411 

22,117 

43,891 

Nil 

141 

719 

W,  ,  k  ending  SeptemlnM-  2.". — 

12,(542 

15,635 

120,481 

1,575 

19,784 

Week  ending  October  2 — 

Total  Imported  

28,737 

53,553 

143,886 

34,027 

6,429 

Week  ending  October  9 — 

42k477 

21,608 

251,291 

7,011 

3,389 

101,116 

Week  ending  October  16 — 

44,317 

44,491 

221,084 

3,740 

21,454 

71,196 

Week  ending  October  23 — 

99,646 

48,719 

312,549 

.     .  43,202 

17,494 

94,897 

Week  ending  October  30 — 

70,326 

48,652 

174,785 

7,64-5 

12,713 

7S.845 

During  September  and  October — 

318,165 

274,146 

1,318,041 

69,622 

90,902 

372,98<6 

RE  IMPOSITION  OF  CONTROL. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  continuance  of  a  free  market  for  imported 
as  fully  justified  by  prevailing  conditions,  in  the  interests  both  of  shippers 
and  of  consumers.  From  the  consumers  standpoint,  it  appears  clear  that  the  quan- 
tities of  apples  that  may  be  expected  to  come  forward  are  such  as  to  ensure  ample 
supplies  at  prices  well  within  the  control  figures,  while  the  undoubtedly  attractive 
effect  of  unrestricted  conditions  has  sufficiently  proved  itself  in  the  experience  of 
the  past  two  months.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  shipper,  a  free  market  would 
undoubtedly  tend  to  induce  shipments  of  the  best  boxed  and  barrelled  apples,  some 
of  which  would  secure  values  in  excess  of  control.  However,  the  Ministry  of  Food 
have  decided  to  hold  to  their  announced  policy,  and  renewed  control  comes  into  effect 
on  November  15,  with  a  revised  price-list  to  make  provision  for  slack  and  wasty 
parcels.    The  new  schedule  is  as  follows: — 

"  Homt-grown  apples,  first  owner  s  price.  Maximum  price  at  the  rate  of  63s. 
cwt.    Imported  apples,  first  owners  prices: — 

Max.  price  for  classification. 


Light  or 

Sound. 

Slack. 

Wasty 

When  sold  in  packages — 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Canadian  and  United  States  apples  in  barrels  of  not  less 

than  120  lb  

68  0 

64  0 

53  0 

Canadian,  United  States  and  Australian  apples,  in  cases 

21  6 

20  3 

17  0 

Canadian  and  United  States  apples  sold  in  cases  of  not 

23'  6 

22  2 

18  6 

Any  variety  of  imported  apples  sold  otherwise  than  in  the  packages  mentioned 
above,  maximum  price  per  cwt.  60s.  Retail  price,  maximum  price  at  the  rate  of  lOd. 
per  pound." 
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The  order  also  contains  the  following  provisions : — 

"  No  apples  imported  in  the  standard  cases  or  barrels  specified  in  the  schedule 
may  be  sold  in  the  first  instance  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  are 
classified  as  tight,  slack,  or  wasty,  if  the  apples  are  in  barrels,  and  as  sound,  slack  or 
wasty  if  the  apples  are  in  cases. 

"  Varying  maximum  first  owners'  prices  have  been  fixed  for  apples  according 
to  their  classification.  These  prices  will  remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1921,  and 
may  then  be  reviewed.  After  December  13,  1920,  the  first  sale  of  imported  apples 
must  be  by  or  through  the  agency  of  a  broker  who  is  registered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food.  The  proposals  that  brokers  should  be  registered  and  that  apples  should  be 
classified  were  put  forward  by  the  Fair  Trading  Council,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Food  Controller,  who  is  satisfied  that  they  are  in  the  interests  of  fair  trade,  and  that 
they  help  to  protect  the  consumer. 

"The  Food  Controller  desires  to  make  it  clear  that  importers  who  wish  to  sell 
their  own  apples  will  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  brokers  on  application  being  made 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  provided  that  they  have  the  necessary  facilities  for  properly 
classifying  the  packages." 

SOUTHAMPTON  AUCTION. 

Sales  have  been  proceeding  at  the  newly  opened  [Southampton  auction,  and  this 
centre  promises  to  develop  into  one  of  considerable  importance.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  direct  cargo  service  between  Canada  and  this  port.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services  make  Southampton  a  port  of  call  for  the  landing  of  passengers  from  their 
Antwerp  boats,  but  so  far  have  shown  no  disposition  to  arrange  for  the  landing  of 
cargo.  Ontario  shippers  should  consider  the  advisability  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
some  concession  in  this  regard.  Nova  Scotia  shippers  should  also  consider  the  taking 
of  steps  to  secure  transportation  to  this  point. 

BRISTOL  AND  CARDIFF  SHIPMENTS. 

Considerable  development  is  in  prospect  in  the  use  of  Bristol  and  Cardiff  as  apple 
distributing  points,  and  shippers  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  for 
shipment  to  these  ports,  as  they  serve  a  very  important  territory,  and  should  attract  a 
number  of  important  buyers. 

CONTINENTAL  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  exporters  have  taken  steps  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
many  Scandinavian  importers  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  developing  business 
with  Canada.  Unfortunately,  Norway,  one  of  the  most  promising  markets,  has  placed 
an  embargo  on  imported  apples,  but  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  doing  an  important 
business  with  the  United  States  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  our  shippers.  The 
embargo  on  apple  importation  into  France  has  been  removed,  and,  while  exchange 
conditions  will  make  business  difficult,  interested  inquiries  from  French  importers 
have  been  received. 

BOX  APPLE  WEIGHTS. 

With  the  re-imposition  of  control,  and  the  prospect  of  many  boxed  apples  selling 
at  the  maximum,  shippers  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  seeing  that  their  boxes 
contain  the  minimum  net  weight  of  40  pounds,  as  otherwise  they  will  be  precluded 
from  securing  the  top  price  of  23s.  6d. 

It  is  worth  some  care  to  secure  an  extra  50  cents  per  box,  while  it  is  important  to 
note  that  a  percentage  of  light  weights  may  condemn  a  whole  shipment  to  listing  in  the 
37  pound  net  weight  category  at  a  miximum  price  of  21s.  Cd.  It  is  impossible  to 
weigh  every  box,  and  fear  of  prosecution  often  forces  the  importers  to  accept  the  Lower 
minimum  for  safety  if  slackness  in  a  shipment  offers  any  apparent  justification. 

It  is  strongly  recommended,  in  this  connection,  to  hold  back  all  large  sizes, 
especially  the  lighter  varieties.   Large  sizes  will  seldom  make  the  40-pound  net  require 
ment,  and,  in  any  case,  always  make  lower  values. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  COUNTRIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE 

MONTHS  OF  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  L8,  H'l'o.  The  statistics  of  overseas  trade  by  valuation  for 
the  nine  months  ended  30th  September  winch  arc  now  available,  do  not  indicate  any 
•  Ira-tic  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  most  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  from  the  first  ^ix  months  of  the  year. 

HE  AVI    INCREASE   l\    IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY. 

•\:  the  same  time,  however,  the  revival  of  imports  from  Germany  which  com- 
menced early  in  the  year  is  gathering  in  momentum,  and  it  is  to  be  judged  from  a 
kn.wltxUre  of  the  present  position  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tibat  this  increase  is  not 
confined  to  the  published  returns  of  imports  accredited  to  Germany,  but  is  also 
reflected  in  the  considerable  increases  from  adjoining  countries,  such  as  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Denmark. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  several  recent  reports  to  the  disquietude  which  this 
growing  invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  by  German  manufactured  g'oods  is 
causing  in  British  industrial  circles,  and  the  active  representations  which  are  being- 
the  Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  immediately  with  thie 
promised  legislation  to  protect  "key"  and  certain  recently  established  industries. 

In  the  meantime,  customs  returns  indicate  that  dyes,  magnetos,  glassware,  toys, 
iroD  and  steel  products,  etc.,  are  coming  in  in  large  quantities  from  Germany. 

^  hile  the  ability  of  Germany  to  sell  certain  manufactured  goods  in  this  country 
i>  partly  due  to  the  depreciated  exchange  value  of  the  mark,  an  important  compli- 
mentary  factor  has  been  the  coal  strike  and  general  labour  unrest  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  T  nited  Kingdom  for  some  time  past,  which  has  not  only  created  a  general 
feeling  of  uncertainty  but  prohibited  British  manufacturers  from  making  firm  offers 
and  definite  deliveries. 

1  nder  these  circumstances,  buyers  have  had  to  look  to  overseas  for  urgently 
d  supplies,  and  with  deliveries  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  also  uncer- 
tain, and  both  of  these  countries  moreover  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  exchange, 
Germany  has  apparently  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  to  again  secure 
a  footing  in  this  country. 

An  unfortunate  feature  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  is  that  German  oonipe- 
directly  assails  Canadian  export  trade  which  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in 
-  c  rontry  in  a  number  of  lines,  including  iron  and  steel  products,  enamelled  ware, 
wire  nail-,  glass  bottles,  paper,  etc.,  patent  and  other  leathers,  pianos,  hosiery,  auto- 
mobiles, etc. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  NINE  MONTHS^  TRADE. 

Mthough  the  figures  of  the  nine  months'  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  previously  been  reported,  it  is  desirable  to  reproduce  them  in  detail  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  table  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  leading  countries  which 
fallows,  and  while  value-  are  So  greatly  affected  by  price  fluctuations  that  the 
comparison  i-  useless  for  purposes  of  volume,  similar  figures  are  given  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1913  and  1910,  because  they  show  the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  directions  of  trade. 

A-  regards  Canada,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  imports  from  the  Dominion  during  the  past  three  months,  the  total  for  the  nine 
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months  being-  practically  double  of  that  for  the  first  six.  The  increase  in  exports  to 
Canada  is  also  maintained,  the  values  totalling-  curiously  just  about  one-third  more 
than  for  the  first  half-year. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole  position  is,  however,  the  continuation  of 
vast  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  is,  of  course,  mainly  responsible  for  the 
present  exchange  position. 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Nine  months  Nine  months  Nine  months 

ended  ended  ended 

Sept.,  1913.  Sept.,  1919.  Sept.,  1920. 

Imports  £    557,7i66.6i9  9  £1,166,4159,071  £1,501,190,564 

Exports    (British)                                            390,7'61,9'0.1  54O46.04S  I,i007,278,03i6 

Re-exports                                                          82,3'64,14i0  98,2151,012.  1S0,4'58,4S2 


£1,030,892,740        £1,806,0<56,131  £2,6'SS,92i7,0>82 


Table  showing  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.  Imports,  exports,  the  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom)  and  Re-Exports  (the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries, 

and  other  portions  of  the  british  empire)  with  the  countries  indicated  for 

the  nine  months  ended  september  30,  of  the  years  named. 


1913. 

1919. 

I92i0. 

Canada — 

£ 

8  4, 5.6-5,1 0*6 

£ 

66,4i57,10'0 

Re-exports  

1.024,233 

5.141,616 

9,854,079 

33,791,7S9 

Total  

£ 

95,443,418 

£105,390,505 

Australia — 

£ 

85,505,725 

£ 

91.459.1S5 

19l(318,177 

43,423,126 

879,4'55 

4,601,028 

Total  

.  .    .  .  £55,560,319 

£105,703,357 

£139,483,339 

New  Zealand — 

£ 

38,827,807 

36.444,588 

.  .    .  .  8,15i5l,377 

1S,07S,023 

Re-exports  

.  .     .  .  70>6',761 

194,899 

994,981 

Total  

.  .     .  .  £27,789,792' 

£ 

46.022,359 

£ 

55^517,592 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

....       £  8,888,8i50 

£ 

17,997,390 

£ 

15.0S6.029 

13, 804.833 

35.676,375 

Re-exports  

..     ..  1,424,718 

392,076 

2,070,594 

Total  

..     ..     £26, SIS, 990 

£ 

32,194,299 

£ 

52,S32,99S 

British  West  Indies — 

.  .    .  .     £  1,766,172 

£ 

8,931,833 

£ 

13,703,796 

  1,556,219 

1,239.34  6 

3,9'98,728 

Re-exports  

  279, 416 

97,069 

4'il0.5  4  7 

£ 

10.268.24S 

IS, 103, 071 

British  India — 

£ 

71.764.867 

£ 

78.319,830 

44. 243. (1ST 

133,872,942 

.  .     .  .  1,052,022 

621,254 

1.!»S4.4!U 

.  .     .  .  £S6,96S,171 

£116,629.208 

£214,177,266 

Egypt — 

Imports  

£ 

37,1S'4,828 

£ 

57.903.943 

Exports  

11.503U79 

33. 983. OSS 

2217,159 

1,051, S4S 

£ 

4'S.915.16'6. 

E 

92,933.8<79 

•OA". 
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r.vm.K  suowim;  i  u  mm:  of  i'mtku  kinc.dom,  etc. — Continued. 


19  13.  1919.  1920. 

Franoo 

Imports                                     £85, 276,744  £  33,491,523  £  60, 320,068 

Bxporta                                                   21.702,747  Ill,0l6'7,li32  1*0*8, 072, 7*61 

»-x|H>rts                                                8,423, 57S  33, 400, 862  34,037,075 


Total   £05, 403,069      £167,959,507  £202,429,904 


Russia — 

Imports   £28,i591,67i6  £  9, 2i5-0, 1>04  £2>6,<552,741 

•  \    *rta   12.941,701  7,949,530  7, 786,036 

Re-eportfl   7,231,444  2,487,521  3,782,44-0 


Total   £4S,764,S21        £19,687.155  £38,121,2,17 


Belgium — 

[mportS   £17,248*542  £  3,0i3S,764  £35, 112, 2:98 

Exports   10,0-00,72.3         3t3,80«0, 0i57  4*0,0-81,'622 

K«-i  xports   5,182, 4*57  9,9'09,7&5  15,691,919 


Total   £32.431,722        £46,74-8,5-8*6  £90,885,839 


Italy — 

Imports   £  6,045,2,74  £10, 632,828  £14, 5*06, 2*59 

Exports   Il,126,i549  1*8,482,'5'81  31;0-6i5,117 

Re-exports   683,442  3,577, 58'5  4, 695,676 


Total   £17,8'5-5,26'5        £32,692,994  £50,265,9*52* 


Germany — 

Imports   £  58,646, 2-04  £     118,859  £20;  6  47, 2*07 

Kxpnrts   2i9,609,54,2  9,1*05,16-8  15,302,594 

Re-exports   15,358,62(6  4,134,865  2<0,17'3,6-48 


Total  £103,614,3721        £13, 3*58, 882  £56,123,449 


Sweden — 

Imports   £10,103,0180  £24,12*8,1-81  £42, 490, 163 

Exports   6,122,880  16,'070,098  3-2,908,49*6 

Re-exports   793,482  3,646,184  3,9*50, 918 


Total   £17,019,442'        £43,844.463        £79, 34)9  ,'577 


Norway — 

Imports   £5,708,709  £12,721,641,  £19,118,010 

Exports   4,764,597  20,074,592;  25,624,037 

Re-exports   3*87,874  1,448,973  1,*527,927 


Total   £10.861,180        £34,245,206  £4*6,2.69,974' 


Holland- 
Imports   £17,34i0,908  £12,564,-64*9  £29,461,72*0 

Exports   11/393,311  21,8i8i0,2i39  36,253,164 

Re-exports   3,922,859  17,374,386  1*0,339,051 


Total   £32,657,078        £51,819,274  £7-6,0*53,935 


Denmark — 

Imports   £17,3-32,852  £  4,90-8,70*5  £22,154,990 

Exports   4,305, 223  24,487,551  24,799,265 

Re-exports   456,590  4,907,045  3,302,834 


Total   £22,094,6*65        £34,3*0-3,301        £5-0,257,*0*89  . 


Switzerland — 

Imports   £  8,457,997  £  8,6*40,8217  £2-9,841,738 

Exports                                                       3,16*3,090-  10,558,417  9,728,653 

Re-exports                                                  672,72*6  909, 264  2,372,686 


Total   £12,293,813        £20,108,498  £41,943,077 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM,  ETC. —  Concluded. 


1913.  1919.  1920. 

Greece — 

Imports                                                     £1,043,<0'&0  £  6,779,176  £  3,678,005 

Exports                                                       1,678,414  3,812,161  10,285,174 

Re-exports                                                    40.102  271,810  398,634 


Total   £3,761,576        £10,863,147  £14,361,813 


Spain — 

Imports   £10,316,55,2  £25,296,296  £2i8,03>6,>044 

Exports   6,1'0'8,194  7,787,117  13,272,255 

Re-exports   581,'574  1,310,286  2,'6'59,974 


Total   £17,006,32'0        £34, 393, 699        £4  3,96i8,273 


Portugal — 

Imports   £2,241,835  £  9,644/093  £  <5,8>69',040 

Exports   2.549,346  4,5>0'9,06>0  8,52*8,543 

Re-exports   6>5il,7»57  680.196  1,194,325 


Total   £5,342,93)8        £14,833,349  £15,591,908 


Austria-Hungary— 

Imports   £5,631,565'  £     65,348  £2,00>6,'515 

Exports   3,378,35'8              721,6)56  2,6'09,182 

Re-exports   943,151              238,433  1,4*31, 762 


Total   £9,9i53,'074  £l;02l5,4i3'7  £6,047,44-9 


United  States — 

Imports   £  93,820,171  £4'08,210,254  £434,174,3I79 

Exports                                                     2C60i3,60'8  20,685,746  61,998,166 

Re-exports                                              2'3,138,872'  15,3.81,815  48,472,232 


Total  £137.562,651      £444,277,S15  £544,644,777 


Argentina — 

Imports   £34,1715,30^3  £>57v62i2,-&9<0-  £104,335,429 

Exports   16,899,329  15,154,183  30,871,309 

Re-exports   i558,276  184/670  672,109 


Tcto.l   £51,6:32,908        £72,961,543       £13*5,8  r8, 847 


Brazil — 

Imports   £  7,790,400  £  8,7'01,8&6  £10,767,217 

Exports   9,705.318            7,22'8,86'0  16,&07,510 

Re-exports   3*8,773              217, 368  4i63,436 


Total   £17,884,491        £16,148,094  £27,838,163 


China — 

Imports   £  3, 519,41-0  £14,4'9'6,9'S7  £20,127,15i5 

Exports   Il,25'0,2l38  13,021,899  31,810,443 

Re-exports   134,342  83,199  3'04,6i5'9 


Total   £14,903,990        £27,602, 0'85  £52,242.2G7 


Japan — 

Imports   £  3,235,6'02  £18,116,450  £19,700,701 

Exports   11,909,030  8.131.&&1  21,253,612 

Re-exports   229,627  1,146,932  1,490,'54  6 


Total   £1I5,374,2'59        £27,394,94?  £42,4H.s;,!i 


NEW  MOTOR  TRUCK  FACTORY  FOR  CANADA. 

The  Service  Motor  Truck  Company  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  has  notified  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  it  has 
purchased  fifty  acres  of  ground  in  London,  Out.,  and  expects  to  build  workships  for 
manufacture  of  motor  trucks  in  the  spring. 
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AMALGAMATION  OF  DUNDEE  JUTE  INDUSTRIES. 

TRADE  Com  mission  Kit  ILutitisoN  Watson. 

London,  November  L2,  L920.  A  typical  illustration  of  the  consolidation  of  indus- 
trial interests  which  is  taking  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  afforded  by  the 
amalgamation  of  six  of  the  best-known  Dundee  businesses  engaged  in  the  spinning  of 
jute  and  manufacture  of  jute  cloths,  under  the  designation  of  Jute  Industries,  Limited, 
particulars  of  which  arc  now  announced. 

The  enterprises  included  in  this  new  undertaking  are: — 

Thomas  Bell  &  Son.  of  Dundee,  Limited. 

( 'ox  Brothers,  Limited, 
tiilroy,  Sons       Company.  Limited. 
J.  A  A.  D.  Qrimond,  Limited. 
John  X.  Kyd  &  Company,  Limited. 
Harry  Walker  &  Sous,  Limited. 

The  pmsncctus  states  that  these  associated  companies  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cloth  used  by  British,  American,  and  European  linoleum  and 
floorcloth  manufacturers;  and  together,  it  is  claimed,  they  will  control  a  preponderating 
proportion  of  the  wide  goods  trade.  Twines,  ropes  and  cords  of  all  descriptions  form 
another  extensive  department,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  jute  and  hemp  sacking,  bagging, 
and  tarpauling,  which  is  supplied  in  cloth  or  manufactured  into  innumerable  types  of 
bags  required  for  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  industries. 

The  capitalization  of  Jute  Industries,  Limited,  is  fixed  at  £7,000,000,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  greatly  increased  return  which  is  now  being  promised  to  share- 
holders, it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  cumulative  participating  preference  shares 
which  are  now  being  offered  at  par,  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  '9  per  cent.  This  is 
about  double  what  undertakings  of  similar  position  were  paying  before  the  war  . 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  SPAIN. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

A  despatch  has  been  received  from  H.M.  Commercial  Secretary  at  San  Sebastian 
calling  attention  to  the  existing  regulations  governing  commercial  travellers  and  their 
samples  in  Spain. 

All  commercial  travellers  visiting  Spain  must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
identity  issued  by  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  country  and  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  addition  to  the  certificate  of  identity,  travellers  must -also  have  a  certificate  of 
origin,  vised  by  a  Spanish  Consul,  on  which  should  be  detailed  the  number  and  full 
particulars  of  the  samples. 

ELM.  Commercial  Secretary  points  out  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  intending 
travellers  to  get  into  touch  with  reliable  Customs  Agents  at  Irun  and  Hendaye  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  in  the  handling'  of  the  goods. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  travellers  have  to  pay  customs  duties  on  all  samples 
of  value  brought  into  the  country;  duty  is  refunded  on  the  re-export  of  the  samples. 
Samples  of  no  commercial  value  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
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LINES  IN  WHICH  GERMANY  IS  SEEKING  TO  RE-ESTABLISH  HER  TRADE 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward. 

FENCING  WIRE. 

Cape  Town,  October  15,  1920. — Both  Germany  and  Belgium  are  now  very  active 
in  their  efforts  for  the  South  African  trade  in  iron  and  steel,  including  bar  iron,  iron 
wire  and  tools. 

Germany  is  quoting  32s.  3d.  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  on  plain  fencing  wire,  size  8,  for 
September,  October  and  November  shipments.  This  is  very  much  cheaper  than  Cana- 
dian quotations,  figured  on  a  $3.79  exchange  for  settlement  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  the  margin  is  still  larger.  The  German  quotation  referred  to 
is  about  20  per  cent  below  offers  made  early  in  August  from  the  same  source.  All 
German  quotations  are  in  sterling,  and  many  firms  throughout  the  Union  have  been 
compelled  to  place  business  with  the  country  named  because  of  the  obvious  advantages 
in  price  and  guaranteed  delivery. 

In  barbed  wire,  12  gauge,  100  pounds  per  gross,  barbs  6  inches  apart,  the  present 
offers  from  Germany  are  35s.  3d.  c.i.f.  Cape  Town.  Baling  wire  is  also  offering  freely. 

TOOLS. 

Tn  such  tools  as  pincers,  pipe  wrenches,  punches  and  other  items  similar  to  those 
of  which  German  samples  are  shown  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Exhibits  and  Publicity  Bureau  in  Ottawa,  shipments  are  coming  in  fairly  free  from 
Germany.  Occasion  has  been  taken  to  see  several  invoices  of  shipments  on  open 
indents,  the  items  on  which  were  taken  from  the  old  1913-14  catalogues.  One 
particular  feature  in  connection  with  these  open  indents  for  tools  drives  home  Ger- 
many's practical  methods  in  overseas  trade  development.  The  several  buyers  inter- 
viewed point  out  that  although  open  orders  were  placed  it  was  only  the  articles  which 
German  manufacturers  knew  would  be  competitive  that  were  shipped;  in  other  words, 
no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  open  order.  Another  significant  feature  in  connection 
with  this  business  is  that,  although  ocean  shipping  conditions  from  Germany  must  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  every  order  they  have  accepted,  by  cable  or  otherwise,  has  been 
shipped  exactly  according  to  instructions.  ■  The  present  prices  of  the  German  tools 
referred  to  are  an  increase  over  their  1914  prices  of  from  175  to  225  per  cent. 

ENAMELLED  WARE. 

German  enamelled  ware  is  again  coming  in  on  the  market  freely,  and  the  prices 
are  in  most  cases  well  below  quotations  from  other  countries.  Here,  again,  several  of 
the  importers  have  pointed  out  that  their  instructions  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  goods, 
such  as  the  style  of  saucepan  handles,  covers,  etc.,  are  being  definitely  followed. 

PIANOS. 

German  pianos  are  once  again  on  the  market  in  good  numbers,  but  up  to  the 
present  show  no  special  value  as  regards  price.  Recently  at  the  docks  one  shipment  of 
50  pianos  was  in  evidence.  It  will  take  some  time  before  exact  data  as  to  cost  and 
future  possibilities  of  this  and  other  lines  can  be  secured. 

The  few  points  here  mentioned  are  submitted  with  the  hope  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers will  realize  that  every  possible  effort  inn-l  be  made  to  meet  the  competition 
indicated  or  the  advantage  which  has  been  secured,  and  to-day  exists,  will  not  be  held. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Tradi:  Com  missionkk  W.  «T.  Egan. 

xxn. 

Preserved  Fish. 

In  the  past  the  total  figures  of  trade  for  Canada  under  the  heading  of  preserved 
lisli  were  almost  all  for  salmon.  During  the  last  few  months,  owing  to  direct  repre- 
sentation, a  COllsiderahle  trade  has  developed  in  other  fish.  Several  brands  from  the 
Dominion  are  now  on  the  market  here  and  have  established  such  a  good  reputation 
that,  although  the  market  for  s.une  time  recently  and  also  at  the  present  moment  is 
■'.  ded  with  canned  fish,  repeat  orders  are  constantly  going  forward.  The  possibilities 
of  this  D  arkei  for  Canadian  canned  fish  are  almost  unlimited.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions the  average  annual  import  is  over  7j  million  pounds,  and  if  the  canning  trade 
be  an  eiforl  to  supply  parcels  3uitable  for  native  consumption,  where  a  rightly- 
ticle  would  rapidly  extend  the  market,  the  present  total  import  quantities 
can  readily  be  trebled. 

During  the  past  few  months  outside  quotations  on  British  Columbia  salmon  have 
rule,  at  a  lower  price  than  offers  from  British  Columbia  itself.    This  is 
to  the  unloading,  both  by  Liverpool  and  London,  of  immense  reserve  stocks.  The 
ig  made  by  British  Columbia  canners  to  obtain  direct  connection 'with  the 
African  trade  is  to  be  commended  very  highly,  and  while  it  is  unfortunate  that 
iffort  has  not  yet  materialized  in  a  big  way,  there  are  indications  that  it  will 
ecome  effective,  this  office  having  been  advised  by  several  importers  that  thej 
greatly  appreciate  the  offers  made  by  representatives  of  British  Columbia  houses. 

The  importation  of  dried  and  cured  fish  during  1919  returned  to  something  like 
its  prewar  proportions,  the  three  previous  years  having  been  very  lean  in  shipments 
of  this  commodity.  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  the  larger  proportion  of  the  trade, 
-  ha  L919  over  1£  million  pounds,  followed  by  Holland  with  over  half  a  million 
pounds.  India,  Xorway  and  China  ship  in  smaller  rates;  much  of  which  is  for  the 
Indian  population.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  sent  sundry  shipments,  but 
not  succeeded  in  retaining  any  regular  business. 

X'  arly  '■>'.  million  pounds  of  preserved  fish  were  imported  into  the  Union  during 
1919,  as  against  a  total  of  over  8  million  in  1913.  The  Canadian  total  of  903,482 
pounds  in  1913  dropped  to  4,552  pounds  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Starr-,  which  supplied  1,237,478  pounds  in  1913,  increased  its  total  to  1,591,680  pounds 
in  1919.  The  United  Kingdom,  while  retaining  its  position  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  shipped,  only  supplied  885,322  pounds  during  1919  as  against  2,314,404 
pounds  in  1913.  Xorway,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  trade 
and  will  probably  again  enter  the  market  in  larger  proportions,  shipped  2,214,684 
pounds  in  1913,  and  in  1919,  414,860  pounds.  Portugal,  with  the  benefit  of  a  shorter 
haul,  supplied  in  1913,  990,589  pounds,  and  in  1919,  309,430  pounds,  Trance  was  able 
to  retain  a  small  hold  upon  the  market  even  during  the  war,  and  last  year  shipped 
15,450  pounds  a3  against  113,148  pounds  in  1913.  Germany  and  Belgium,  which 
previously  held  a  small  portion  of  the  market  here,  have  not  shipped  since  1914. 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  into  the  trade  in  1914,  with  8,202  pounds,  has 
increased  its  shipments  to  56,559  pounds  in  1919.  Denmark  is  credited  with  two 
shipments  to  this  market,  in  1916  and  1917,  and  Japan,  a  comparative  newcomer,  last 
year  supplied  68,879  pounds. 

Interested  Canadian  shippers  will  be  able  to  realize  the  price  per  pound  of  the 
fish  shipped  by  the  various  countries  named  in  comparison  with  the  values  given  in 
the  following  tables  with  the  quantities  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs. 
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Fish — Driqd  or  Cured. 

Decrease  or 


1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $270,000 

$3'81,4i50 

$111,450 

  200 

85 

115 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

  221,000 

270,000 

+ 

49,000 

Holland  

98,000 

+ 

65,500 

India  

14,050 

+ 

1,850 

55 

4,660 

+ 

4,660 

740 

+ 

740 

Fish — Preserved. 

Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $1,110,000 

$1,052,100 

$57,900 

Canada  

  184,000 

2,040 

181,960 

United  States  

  130,000 

384,360 

254,360 

United  Kingdom  

  232,000 

231,550 

450 

Norway  

  332,000 

212,275 

119,725 

  122,000 

134,800 

+ 

12,800 

  35,000 

14,375 

20,625 

Germany  

  8,500 

8,500 

8,200 

22,150 

+ 
+ 

22,150 

Denmark  

15 

15 

29,750 

•f 

29,750 

AUSTRALIAN  ARTIFICIAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  VENEERS,  ETC. 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

Melbourne,  October  11,  1920. — A  recent  Australian  invention  of  an  artificial 
composition  similar  to  veneer  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
proximity  to  large  supplies  of  waste  material  of  vegetable  origin  such  as  sawdust,  etc. 

As  patent  applications  are  pending  in  Australia,  Canada  and  other  countries,  the 
inventor  is  at  present  reticent  in  furnishing  further  details  other  than  that  the 
substance  is  worked  up  entirely  from  waste  fibrous  products  and  other  vegetable  matter 
and  that  sawdust  can  be  utilized  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  the  composition.  It  is  further  stated  that  in  Australia  the  raw 
material  for  the  better  qualities  of  the  composition,  producing  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  can  be  purchased  at  7d.  (14  cents)  per  square  yard,  and  that  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  inexpensive. 

The  substance — named  "Keltona" — can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  such 
as  chair  backs  and  seats,  furniture  generally,  veneers,  wall  and  other  panelling,  etc., 
and  can  be  produced  to  represent  excellent  marble  effects.  It  is  capable  of  being  bent 
freely  for  a  variety  of  commercial  purposes,  worked  with  tools,  sawn,  bored,  planed, 
sandpapered,  etc.,  and  will  take  nails  with  ease. 

At  the  present  time  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  manufacturing  the  composition 
in  Melbourne,  several  thousands  of  pounds  having  been  made  available  to  the  inventor 
to  develop  his  proposition  on  a  commercial  scale.  Two  samples  of  the  composition, 
which  can  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  colours,  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may 
be  inspected  by  those  interested.    (Refer  to  File  No.  T.C.-1-112). 

The  inventor  is  desirous  of  receiving  offers  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
his  Canadian  patent  rights,  failing  which  he  may  consider  working  on  a  royalty  basis. 
It  is  considered  that  by  the  time  inquiries  can  be  received  from  readers  of  those  para- 
graphs, the  inventor  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  furnish  further  details  and  the 
terms  upon  which  he  will  dispose  of  his  Canadian  patent  rights. 

All  letters  referring  to  the  invention,  addressed  to  this  office,  will  be  handed  I  i 
the  inventor  of  "  Keltone  "  for  direct  reply. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

CoMMKRCI  AL   A  OK  NT,  B.  MlLLDT. 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney,  October  l.\  H>ii(>.  Tin1  wholesale  merchandise  markets  are  in  a  very 
unsettled  Btate.  and  buyers  in  all  sections  are  operating  with  the  utmost  caution,  being 
content  to  cover  for  immediate  requirements.  The  opinion  of  many  that  prices  of  a 
great  many  commodities  have  reached  their  highest  point  is  in  no  small  measure 
"\h\v  for  the  lack  of  demand,  and  another  disturbing  factor  is  the  stringency 
of  the  financial  position.  Threatened  drastic  legislation  by  the  State  Government,  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  Anti-Profiteering  Bill,  now  being  discussed  in  Parliament,  is  also 
having  a  very  disturbing  influence  on  market  conditions. 

Wool  Auctions  in  Sydney. 

After  a  lapse  of  four  years  wool  auctions  were  again  resumed  in  Sydney  last  week. 
Selling  broker-  approached  the  markets  in  a  very  careful  manner,  and  the  buying 
section  did  likewise.  Good  wools  brought  good  prices,  but  inferior  classes  were 
neglected.  The  dominant  feeling,  however,  is  that,  considering  the  stocks  of  wool  in 
hand  in  various  centres,  sales  have  gone  off  better  than  might  be  generally  expected. 

Demand  for  Small  Tools,  Machine  Tools,  Grinding  Wheels,  Vises,  etc. 

Provided  that  the  quality  is  satisfactory,  and  the  prices  and  terms  competitive, 
a  good  business  could  he  worked  up  in  Australia  in  such  lines  as  twist  drills,  reamers 
and  milling  cutters,  grinding  wheels,  drop  forged  spanners,  taps,  dies,  and  screwing 
tackle,  files,  vises,  forges,  drills,  metal  thread  screws,  and  power  transmission  'appli- 
ances; also  electric  house  supply  meters. 

Twist  drills t  etc. — Australian  requirements  in  this  direction  are  confined  to  carbon 
tools.  There  is  also  a  big  demand  for  high-speed  tools.  It  is  usually  found  that 
American  prices  are  in  excess  of  British  prices.  In  carbon  tools  such  as  twist  drills, 
reamers  and  milling  cutters,  United  States  manufacturers  do  the  largest  business, 
although  some  Canadian  houses  get  a  proportion  of  the  trade. 

Grinding  wheels. — Business  in  this  line  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  United 
States  makers.  A  large  and  growing  business  is  being  done  and  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  participate. 

Drop  forged  spanners. — Here  again  United  States  houses  are  strong  competitors. 
There  is  an  exceptionally  good  opening  for  this  line,  but  it  is  very  important  that  the 
right  article  is  supplied. 

Files. — Although  for  many  years  traders  looked  to  North  American  supplies  in 
this  line,  local  merchants  have  recently  turned  to  British  suppliers,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  obtain  a  share  of  the  business. 

Tops,  dies,  and  screwing  tackle. — At  present  the  largest  lines  come  from  the  United 
-  and  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  market.   Canadian  manufacturers,  who  will  supply 
good  tools,  which  are  interchangeable  and  of  good  quality  at  competitive  prices,  are, 
however,  assured  of  good  business. 

VUeSj  forges,  and  blacksmiths'  drills. — There  is  a  ready  sale  for  these  lines  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  give  attention  to  Australian  markets. 

Metal  thread  screws,  holts,  etc. — These  are  largely  used  by  stovemakers  and  motor 
car  body  builders,  as  well  as  in  general  engineering.  Standard  Whitworth  threads 
are  used. 

Power  transmission  appliances. — Large  numbers  of  pressed  steel  pulleys,  hangers, 
compression  couplings,  etc.,  are  imported,  but  wood  pulleys  are  made  in  Australia. 
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Electric  house  supply  meters. — Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
meters  for  some  time  past  and  a  large  demand  for  this  line  is  assured. 

To  obtain  business  in  any  of  the  before-mentioned  lines  it  is  necessary  to  appoint 
a  representative.  English  and  United  States  houses  are  well  represented,  and  it  is 
almost  useless  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  try  and  obtain  business  otherwise. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Enquiry  Xo.  2.524,  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Wool  Grease  Extraction. 

A  plant  for  the  extraction  of  grease  from  the  effluents  of  wood-scouring  plants  has 
been  established  at  Botany,  near  Sydney.  In  the  method  of  treatment  the  effluent  from 
the  scouring  bowls,  after  treatment  in  a  special  machine,  passes  through  high-speed 
centrifugal  machines,  the  recovery  from  which  constitutes  one  class  of  grease.  The 
effluent  from  the  centrifugals  is  then  dealt  with  by  an  acid  process,  and  a  further  class 
of  grease  recovered. 

Lanoline  in  its  various  stages  is  made  from  the  grease  as  recovered  from  the 
centrifugal  machines,  and  it  is  intended  to  turn  the  whole  of  this  grease  into  lanoline 
if  possible,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Australian  market  has  not  been  able  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  output.  This  raw  grease  (adepslanae)  is  therefore  being  shipped 
abroad.  The  grease  resulting  from  the  acid  process  is  being  used  as  a  base  for  several 
local  manufactures. 

Prospects  of  Australian  Wheat  Yield. 

It  has  been  officially  estimated  that  if  the  present  good  conditions  continue,  and 
timely  rain  falls,  the  yield  of  wheat  throughout  Australia  will  amount  to  about 
137,000,000  bushels.  The  various  contributions  from  the  states  should  be  as  follows: 
Victoria,  45,000,000  bushels;  New  South  Wales,  40,000,000  bushels;  South  Australia, 
35,000,000  bushels;  and  West  Australia,  17,000,000  bushels. 

Paper-making  in  Queensland. 

The  Queensland  Government  recently  officially  announced  its  intention  to  enter 
the  pulp-making  industry  with  a  view  to  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  paper 
shortage,  and  with  that  object  in  view,  has  acquired  an  option  over  a  pulp  works 
which  has  been  working  on  a  small  scale  for  some  time  past.  Although  only  brown 
paper  has  been  turned  out  so  far  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  good  opportunity  fbr 
developing  the  paper-making  industry  and  that  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  news- 
print on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

The  bulk  of  the  pine  supplies  of  Australia  come  from  Queensland,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  waste  material  coming  from  the  sawmills  which  it  is  intended  to  use 
in  conjunction  with  other  available  material. 

Australian  Canned  and  Fresh  Fruit. 

Following  upon  complaints  recently  received  from  abroad  that  consignments  were 
below  sample  and  had  reached  the  market  in  a  damaged  condition,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  Australian  products  will  be 
restored  and  maintained.  Regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  which  will  provide  authority  for  the  grading  of  jams,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  exported,  and  for  the  standardization  of  tins  and  cases  used. 

Manufacture  of  Steel  and  Iron  in  New  South  Wales. 

Since  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  opened  its  steel  works  at  Newcastle 
(60  miles  from  Sydney)  in  1015,  IvJT.iMo  tens  of  pig  iron  has  been  produced,  while 
the  output  of  the  steel  plant  has  been  ."">!>:). 228  tons.    The  demand  for  the  company's 
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products  U  so  great  that  it  has  boeo  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  present  extensive 
premises,  and  it  la  stated  tin*  expenditure  on  the  proposed  new  plant  will  total 

In  addition  t.»  Australian  requirements,  the  demand  for  the  company's  steel  and 
iron  h:i>  been  increased  l>\  tin*  requirements  of  New  Zealand,  the  Dutch  Indies,  and 
South  A :  .  steel  rails  and  Other  manufactures  having  been  shipped  to  these  countries 
recently.  The  extent  of  the  company's  output  has  enabled  a  number  of  new*  and 
important  industries  to  spring  up,  the  latest  arrangement  being  for  the  establishment 
of  a  wire  netting  industry  which  is  expected  to  start  operations  next  year.  It  is 
estimated  thai  the  company's  yearly  output  when  the  new  furnaces  are  running  will 
be  450,000  tons. 

\-  one  place  in  Australia  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000,000  tons  of  ore 
available,  containing  about  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  industry  is  self-contained 
:n  Australia,  as  every  requirement  is  available. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  AUGUST,  1920. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 
Auckland.  October  L-2,  19'20. — Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New 


Zealand  of  some  of  the 
•°>1.  1020.  and  1010:— 


»re  important  articles  during  the  eight  months  ending  August 


Soft  Goods — 

Apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpet  and  oilcloth.  .   .  . 

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

Millinery  

Canvas  piece  goods.  .  .  . 
Cotton  piece  goods  .  . 

Linen  piece  goods  

Silk  piece  goods  

Woollen  piece  goods.  .  .  . 
Hardware — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Iron — bar.  bolt,  rod  .  . 

Corrugated  sheet.  .    .  . 

Fencing  wire  

Barbed  wire  

Pig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  fittings.  .   .  . 

Lead  

Machinery — dairy  

Agricultural  

Electric  

Engines,  gas  

Mining  

Sewing  

Nails  

Railway  and  tram  plant 
Tin,  sheet,  and  block.  .  . 

Tools  

Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery  

Fish,  preserved  

Fruit — dried  

Fresh   

Flour  

Grain,  unprepared  

Jams,  jellies,  etc  

Milk,  preserved  

Onions  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Rice  

Salt  

Sugar  


iy  zu. 

1  1 ,  oil'U1,  I  o  U 

7  »  6 , 7  5 1 

9  O  O  1  C\  Q 

£160,  i  US 

408,43'S 

1  9  Ok   C  A\9 

1 6  y ,  b  W6 

235,811 

1  A  A    K  K  Vv 

144,  boll 

OlA  C    A  A  O. 

no  1  no 

y  5|,  x  u  6 

33  9 , 51 5 

QCO  (\AA 
60  6, Wit 

1  9  9  I  A  9  A 

1  AS],  4  6  4 

71  qsp; 

147,y  o'd 

iKC  ac\  A 
1od,dU4 

9  fM0.  0  87 

Li  f  KJl'T.  U|  UO  I 

2,021,952 

47.708 

35,633 

521,740 

329,601 

l,3i50,52!7 

326,631 

3,547 

1,845 

465,406 

238,526 

252,158 

48,469 

605,860 

172..491 

148,961 

171.095 

62,705 

33.16  6 

66,926 

2<0v635 

247,367 

219,5-68 

49,988 

18,313 

76,611 

71,536 

126,109 

1  28,043 

537,918 

36M68 

58,437 

41,661 

18,981 

12,152 

6  7,9"0i5 

41,3«i5 

76,415 

163;100 

197,72» 

151.889 

184,840 

315,34i6 

290,501 

173,813 

32(7,355 

68,298 

19.0,337 

69,933 

566,491 

35,689 

139,619 

78,508 

8 

3'00 

716,485 

361,936 

26,459 

5,111 

30i,472 

12,114 

5,845 

2,103 

22,624 

6,477 

119,112 

23,054 

87,231 

71.250 

9212,069 

620,087 
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imports  into  new  Zealand,  etc. — Concluded. 

Beverages —  19  20.  1919. 

Ale  and  stout   13,418  2,425 

Spirits — whisky   594,198  203,674 

Other   144,779  45,906 

Wine  ■..   ..  217,424  47,090 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc   134,622  76,384 

Tea   908,989  171,477 

Miscellaneous — ■ 

Bicycles   (including  motor)   130,711  63,157 

Books,  papers,  music .  .  .,   293,512  168,626 

Candles   31,407  18,354 

Carbide  of  calcium   12,982  20,223 

Coal  .   304,996  182,754 

Cordage  and  twine   179,995  190.675 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks   13'6,516  326,210 

China  and  earthenware   217,287  63,320 

Glass  and  glassware   28'6,783  158,473 

Furniture   53,123  26.112 

Greases   13,267  11,789 

India  rubber  goods  (not  including  tires)   46,241  26,074 

Leather   544^001  127,346 

Leather  manufactures   282,798  66,8'69 

Manures   336,475  145,278 

Matches  and  vestas   38,84.0  10,54  3 

Motor  vehicles   1,686,789  623,977 

Oils — benzines,  etc   95'3,8<67  576,331 

Kerosene   190,235  100,134 

Castor   19,928  2,716 

Linseed   150,9'34  45,717 

Turpentine   40,440  11.46S 

Other  (specified)   158,610  136,150 

Paints,  colours,  varnish   481,9.07  154, 43S 

Paper— printing   233,575  221,055 

Other   149,976  246,140 

Pianos   80,170  25.745 

Seeds,  grass,  clover   110,611  35,993 

Stationery   149,621  128,304 

Tobacco   572,291  450,050 

Cigarettes   554,732  324,677 

Cigars  and  snuff   45,847  9,201 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn   299,695  88,133 

Specie   35,475  271,046 

Total  all  goods   £3i5,510,318  £19,777.013 


COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATES. 


Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  eight  months: — 


1920.  1919.              1918.  1917. 

Soft  goods   £  7,527,991    £  4,702,809     £  3,226,805     £  3,005,167 

Hardware   3,537,363  2,3S8,201  1,100,960  1,416,393 

Foodstuffs   3,154,107  1,354,860  1,636,691  1,313.930 

Beverages   2,013,430  546,956  1,061,983  647,549 

Miscellaneous   8,788,675  4.7S5.742  3,516,596  3,467,549 

Other    goods   10,453,277  5,727,399  4,747,487  3.S03.S91 


Total    goods   £35,474,843     £19,505,967     £15,290,522  £13.656.900 

Specie   35,475  271,046  62,650  176,635 

Grand   totals   £35,510,318     £19,777,046    £15,353,172  £13,833,535 

Ciold  is  not  included  from  August  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

The  month  of  August  has  added  a  further  £0,1G7,946  to  the  already  very  large 
total  of  our  imports  for  the  current  year,  and  this  is  easily  a  record  total  for  a  single 
month.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  in  miscellaneous  goods,  but  soft  goods  account  for 
£1,557,000  and  hardware  for  £G55,0O0. 

13055— 2£ 
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i  \ '■'<■'  •  i    i\t  RE  \m'  FOB  EIGHT  months. 

I  •  •      eight  months  period  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 

it  is  £ 1 5,9 Is. ST<»  or  82  per  cent,  in  which  each  section  of  trade  shares. 

I   •  50ft  goods  section  bas  a  growth  of  £3,S2.r>,'lS2,  or  SI  per  cent.    Woollen  piece 
d   account  for  just  over  a  million  of  this,  having  attained  an  exceptionally  high 
Apparel  and  boots  each  >how  over  h:df  a  million  increase,  and  the  only  lines 
■  il  5  owing  growth  are  hosiery  and  canvas  piece  goods,  each  of  which  had  very  high 
totals  last  yenr. 

Hardware  goods  Bhow  £1,119,1<>-  or    IS  per  cent  growth.    The  only  lines  not 
ng  in  this  growth  are  fencing  wire,  nails,  tin,  and  agricultural  machinery.  The 
ases  are  in  hardware  bar  and  corrugated  iron,  electrical  machinery, 

I       ;  >tal  of  foodstuffs  is  more  than  doubled.    Confectionery,  fruits,  grain,  and 
sua  r  an  the  chief  contributors  to  the  increase,  and  these  all  show  very  high  totals. 
Beverages  -how  even  higher  ratio  of  increase.    The  1919  figures  were  low,  but 
iirrenl  year  shows  a  growth  of  £G64,000  or  50  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
e<  are  L916-1919.    There  arc  only  six  items  in  this  section,  and  naturally  the  two 
8,  tea  and  whisky,  provide  most  of  the  growth.    Cocoa  imports  were  920,384 
pounds  CI  and  coffee  265,710  pounds,  £18,984. 

Tin  aneou>  division  has  an  increase  of  four  millions,  towards  which  motor 

vehicles  contribute  just  over  a  million,  petrol1  £977,000,  leather  and  manufactures 
E633,000,  paints  £327,000,  tobacco  goods  £389,000,  timber  £211,000  and  manures 
£  191. 000. 

Many  other  lines  show  relatively  big  increases,  and  very  few  show  decrease,  corn- 
-    Iks  and  woolpacks  being  the  only  noticeable  ones. 

Following  are  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in  which 
are  of  interest : — 


1920. 

1919. 

10,151 

1,935 

247,227 

84,655 

1,986 

1,182 

4,933 

6,277 

6,331 

2,215 

5,299 

5,883 

43,971 

87,510 

 lbs. 

3,443,587 

1,620,757 

46,993 

26,606 

49,540 

5,815 

470,837 

183,325 

 lbs. 

11,917,420 

4,079,600 

778,993 

574,002 

 gross. 

87,586 

43,017 

480 

818 

Motor  vehicles  J  . 

 No. 

7,651 

3,615 

9,960.814 

6,5818,387 

Kerosene  

3,010,694 

2,167,865 

272,126 

125,326 

Turpentine  

137,185 

67,439 

 lbs. 

1,537,229 

364,875 

Printing  paper  

 cwt. 

149,211 

142,646 

 No. 

1,395 

529 

 lbs. 

2,171,747 

2,200,022 

92'9,206 

493,011 

ARGENTINE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

As  announced  in  Weekly  Bulletin  87G  (page  1433)  an  International  Dairy  Exhi- 
[1  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  from  May  8  to  27,  1920.  It  is  also  proposed  to  hold 
an  international  exhibition  on  a  wide  basis  early  in  1922.  Under  this  scheme  three  large 
pavilions  will  be  built  at  Palermo,  near  Buenos  Aires,  one  for  Argentine  products,  a 
second  for  the  products  of  other  South  American  Republics,  and  the  third  for  those 
r  nations.  One  smaller  pavilion  will  be  devoted  to  exhibits  of  aviation  and 
n    >•  r  industries,  and  another  to  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  MARKET  FOR  PROVISIONS. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Constantinople,  October  27,  1920. — iThere  is  a  good  opening  at  the  present  time 
for  the  sale  of  Canadian  provision  lines  to  the  Constantinople  market.  This  large 
city  of  nearly  two  million  inhabitants  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  outside  sources 
for  supplies  of  essential  foodstuffs.  The  disturbed  conditions  in  the  interior  have 
cut  off  Constantinople  from  the  hinderland  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  in  normal 
times  the  city  drew  a  large  proportion  of  its  food  supplies.  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  transit  trade  in  provisions  being  conducted  at  Constantinople  with 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  the  Crimea,  Georgia  and  other  countries  neighbouring  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  cost  of  living  at  Constantinople  reckoned  on  a  gold  basis  may  be  said  to  be 
higher  than  in  any  other  capital  of  the  former  belligerent  countries  of  Europe.  The 
position  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  for  an  article  which  formerly  cost  $4.40,  the 
inhabitant  of  Constantinople  has  now  to  pay  the  equivalent  in  paper  of  $11.60  gold, 
but,  as  wages  and  salaries  have  not  as  a  general  rule  risen  in  proportion  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  money,  the  increased  cost  of  necessities  has  actually  been  much 
greater  for  the  majority  of  the  population  than  that  represented  by  these  figures. 

The  great  shortage  of  essential  foodstuffs  and  the  consequent  high  prices  has  led  to 
a  demand  for  cheap  articles  of  diet  imported  from  abroad,  such  as  salted  codfish  and 
canned  goods  of  various  kinds.  The  prices  of  meat  are  such  as  to  make  this  article 
prohibitive  for  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  of  Constantinople.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  considerable  trade  since  the  Armistice  in  various  substitutes  for  meat  and  other  food 
supplies  previously  drawn  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  During  the  war  the  people 
became  accustomed  to  the  use  of  canned  foods  so  that  there  is  now  a  steady  demand  for 
most  of  these  provision  lines. 

Canadian  jams  and  marmalades,  salted  codfish  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land, and  British  Columbia  canned  salmon  have  already  secured  a  footing  in  the 
Constantinople  market.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  other  Canadian  provision  lines 
to  participate  in  this  trade.  A  list  of  the  principal  firms  in  Constantinople  importing 
provisions  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  a  copy  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
exporters  on  application.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Constantinople  offers  great 
possibilities  as  a  transit  centre  for  the  trade  with  other  Black  Sea  countries,  including 
Southern  Russia,  and  is  also  the  chief  commercial  centre  for  what  is  left  of  Turkey. 
A  footing  secured  in  this  market  at  the  present  time  may  therefore  lead  to  a  consider- 
able business  in  the  future  when  normal  conditions  are  once  more  restored  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  notes  with  regard 
to  the  trade  with  Constantinople  in  the  principal  provision  lines  will  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  firms. 

SALTED  GODFISir. 

Newfoundland  cod  is  sold  to  Constantinople  importers  principally  by  houses  in 
Liverpool,  England.  The  high  prices  of  other  foodstuffs  has  brought  about  a  great 
demand  for  salted  codfish,  because  of  the  salt  it  contains  as  well  as  for  its  food  value 
and  relative  cheapness.  Religious  reasons  also  influence  the  sale  of  codfish  both  among 
the  Mohammedans  and  Orthodox  Greeks,  a  fish  diet  being  obligatory  on  certain  days 
and  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople contain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  fish,  but  salted  cod  is  prized  for  its  keeping 
qualities.  Salted  codfish  is  at  present  being  sold  wholesale  ;it  7;*»  piastres  an  oke,  which 
at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  works  out  to  about  $0,335  a  pound. 
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l  ANNKP  SALMON. 

I  he  trade  with  Constantinople  in  canned  salmon  is  at  present  largely  being 
OOnduoted   by   commission   houses   in    New   York,  who  ship  on  consignment  to  a 

tantinople  hank  or  other  agency.  The  consignment  is  placed  in  the  transit  ware- 
hou.se  of  tin-  hank  and  the  latter  sell  on  instructions  from  the  consignors.  Duty  is 
paid  only  aa  the  goods  are  withdraw  n  from  the  transit  warehouse,  and  hence  part  of 
rin-  consignment  imn  he  sold  to  other  neighbouring  countries  without  payment  of  duty 
to  the  Turkish  Oustoms.  Consignments  of  from  4,000  to  5,000'  cases  have  been  sent 
I    Constantinople  in  this  way  by  houses  in  New  York  familiar  with  the  Levant  trade. 

Canned  salmon  has  become  a  popular  article  of  diet  in  Constantinople  since  the 
Armistice.  The  chief  contributing  factors  have  been  the  general  use  of  canned  goods 
during  and  since  the  war  and  the  shortage  of  meat.  Since  bread  must  be  the  only 
food  tor  many  of  the  inhabitants,  a  cheap  foodstuffs  is  desired  which  can  tbe  consumed 
with  the  bread  to  make  the  meal  more  palatable  and  varied.  In  this  way  a  tin  of 
salmon  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  meal  for  a  whole  family  when  taken  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  bread.  A  one-pound  tin  of  what  is  known  in  this  market  as  "Pink" 
salmon  retails  at  about  o'2h  piastres,  while  that  designated  as  "White"  retails  at  25 
piastres.  The  equivalents  of  these  prices  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  are  $0,306 
and  $0.3125  respectively.  Tall  tins  appear  to  be  more  generally  sold  than  flats.  British 
<  olumbia  labels  arc  frequent,  but  no  instance  of  a  direct  export  from  Canada  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  Constantinople  market  should  be  of  value  to 
British  Columbia  canners  as  providing  an  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  canned  salmon. 

HERRINGS. 

Knglish  herring-  have  been  sold  to  Constantinople,  recent  shipments  amounting 
to  about  1,000  cases  of  six  dozen  tins  a  month.  The  two-pound  tins  have  been  sold 
wholesale  at  the  equivalent  of  about  $0.1875  a  tin.    The  retail  price  is  about  25  cents 

a  tin. 

LOBSTERS. 

Canned  lobsters  are  sold  as  luxury  goods  to  the  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.    The  retail  price  is  about  $1.25  for  a 
lund  tin  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.   Nova  Scotia  lobsters  are  on  the  market 
in  competition  with  other  brands. 

JAMS  AND  MARMALADES. 

A  Canadian  (Ontario)  brand  of  jams  and  marmalades  has  an  extensive  sale  in 
Constantinople.  The  brand  is  represented  by  a  leading  importing  house,  and  so 
[  opular  has  it  become  that  another  firm  which  had  received  a  shipment  of  inferior 
goods  from  the  United  States  took  the  step  of  having  labels  printed  imitating  those 
the  Canadian  brand.  This  particular  Canadian  jam  sells  retail  at  60  piastres 
fabout  75  cent,  at  present  rate)  for  a  two-pound  tin.  English  jams  and  marmalades 
come  dearer  in  price,  but  have  also  a  large  sale,  all  the  leading  English  brands  being 
represented  on  the  market.  The  English  houses  usually  grant  importers  a  discount 
of  :1\  per  cent,  terms  documents  against  payment  on  arrival  at  Constantinople.  Jams 
and  marmalades  are  sold  principally  to  the  Christian  population  of  Constantinople 
i  the  more  well-to-do  Turks,  but  the  demand  is  fairly  large,  and  there  was  inquiry 
for  the  representation  of  other  Canadian  brands  not  already  introduced  in  this  market. 
Apricots  and  peach  jams  and  marmalades  appear  to  have  the  most  extensive  sale. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


A  well-known  American  brand  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  California 
Line  of  canned  fruits  are  represented  in  Constantinople  by  energetic  agents  and  have 
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the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  this  line.  There  was  reported  to  be  an  opening  for  com- 
peting Canadian  brands.  All  kinds  of  canned  vegetables  have  a  limited  sale,  while 
of  the  canned  fruits  the  greatest  demand  is  for  apricots  and  peaches.  The  following 
are  the  retail  prices  at  present  ruling  in  Constantinople  for  two-pound  tins  of  the 
different  canned  fruits,  together  with  the  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  exchange: — 

Piastres.  $ 

Peaches   65  0.81 

Apricots   7'0  0.875 

Pears   8'0  1.00 

Pineapples   10-0  1.25 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  principally  sold  to  the  Christian  population  of 
Constantinople  and  to  the  more  affluent  Turks. 


OTHER  PROVISIONS. 


There  is  also  a  fairly  considerable  trade  with  Constantinople  in  other  provision 
lines,  such  as  biscuits,  imported  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  and  canned  meats  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  possibilities  for  Canada  participating  in  this  trade  were 
not  considered  promising.  Some  business  might  be  done  in  package  tea  from  Canada 
for  the  use  of  the  European  population  of  Constantinople. 


TERMS  OF  SALE  AND  REPRESENTATION. 


Most  of  the  business  with  Constantinople  in  provision  lines  is  at  present  being 
transacted  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents  c.i.f.  Constantinople.  Canadian 
exporters  desirous  of  obtaining  orders  from  this  market  would  have  to  conform  to 
these  terms,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  deal  only  with  reliable  firms  who  can  give 
satisfactory  references.  There  are  many  native  firms  throughout  the  Levant  who  are 
prone  to  sharp  practices  and  who  often  place  orders  for  speculative  purposes.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  such  firms  to  refuse  to  take  up  the  documents  for  goods  which  they 
have  ordered  when  the  market  goes  against  them.  It  is  against  firms  of  this  kind 
that  Canadian  exporters  have  to  be  on  their  guard. 

The  houses  in  Constantinople  importing  provisions  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories,  viz.,  the  old-established  British  firms  and  the  better  class  of  native  firms. 
The  British  firms  usually  deal  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  do  business  in  a  fairly 
large  way.  Most  of  these  firms  have  already  established  connections  in  the  provision 
lines,  but  others  are  open  to  consider  Canadian  offers  of  goods  or  the  representation 
for  a  Canadian  brand  of  provisions.  Many  of  the  British  houses  act  as  the  agents 
for  British  steamship  lines,  and  this  fact  inclines  them  to  seek  supplies  of  imported 
goods  from  Great  Britain.  The  better-class  native  firms  are  usually  either  of  Greek 
or  Armenian  origin,  and  as  a  rule  these  firms  are  freer  to  take  up  a  new  line  and 
energetically  push  its  sale  than  is  the  case  with  the  British  firms.  Canadian  exporters 
of  provisions  are  advised  to  carefully  consider  both  classes  of  firms  mentioned  when 
seeking  connections  or  a  representative  in  the  Constantinople  market.  The  list  of 
importers  referred  to  above  includes  the  principal  firms  of  both  classes  importing 
provisions  into  Constantinople. 


PAYMENT  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

H.M.  High  Commissioner  at  Vienna  reports  that,  as  from  20th  October,  the 
Austrian 'Customs  duties,  when  paid  in  bank  notes,  have  to  be  paid  at  3&S  times  the 
rate  prescribed  in  the  Customs  Tariff.  Trior  to  20th  October  payment  in  bank  note* 
could  bo  made  at  twenty-five  times  fche  nominal  rates. 
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PRESENT  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  £.  !D.  Wtloress. 

it. 

COM  M  l  MlWTlONS. 

Besides  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  river  Danube,  Austria  is  fairly  well  provided 
with  D  unmunicatioD  by  railway,  although  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 

country  has  presi  nted  great  engineering  difficulties.  The  main  chain  of  the  Alps  is 
CI  >ssed  by  four  different  routes  providing  connection  between  Austria  and  Italy  and 
J       Slai  south.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  main  line  of  the  famous 

lern  Railway,  which  was  constructed  to  connect  Vienna  with  the  Adriatic  at 
Cri  ate.  It  is  remarkable  both  for  the  boldness  of  its  engineering  and  the  excellence 
-'ruction.  The  whole  distance  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  36>6  miles,  is  double 
'  .  d.  This  important  artery  of  traffic,  affording  the  main  outlet  from  Central 
Europe  to  the  Adriatic,  is  now  divided  between  Austria,  Jugoslavia  and  Italy, 
approximately  175  miles  being  in  Austrian  territory.  The  first  section  of  the  line  is 
that  known  as  the  Semmering  Railway,  which,  constructed  in  1848-54,  was  the  first  of 

great  Alpine  railways.  Forty-six  miles  after  leaving  Vienna  the  line  crosses  the 
Semnierimr  pass  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  which  river  it  follows  past 
Grate,  entering  Jugo-Slavia  near  the  Brave  river. 

Another  railway  route  connecting  the  Danube  provinces  of  Austria  with  Trieste 
is  that  which  pierces  the  Karawanken  mountains,  dividing  Austria  from  Jugo-Slavia 
by  a  tunnel  nearly  five  miles  long.  This  line  commences  to  ascend  the  pass  south  of 
the  town  of  Klagenfurt,  which  is  reached  from  Vienna  or  Linz  by  a  number  of  lines 
through  the  Alpine  valleys  of  central  Austria.  From  Salzburg  the  Tauern  Railway 
runs  south  and  penetrating  the  mountains  by  a  tunnel  over  five  miles  long  reaches  the 
velley  of  the  Drave,  which  it  follows  to  the  industrial  town  of  Villach,  from  whence 
by  the  Karawanken  Railway  with  Trieste,  or  with  Italy  by  a 
line  to  the  west.  The  Tauern  Railway  was  constructed  to  provide  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route  from  Southern  Germany  to  Trieste.  The  fourth  railway  route  across  the 
Alps  is  that  of  the  well-known  Brenner  Pass,  which  extends  south  from  Innsbruck  to 
the  South  Tyrol.  The  new  boundary  between  Austria  and  Italy  crosses  the  Brenner 
Pass,  so  that  most  of  this  line  is  now  in  Italy. 

The  hilly  districts  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube  and  south  of  Vienna  is  well 
served  by  the  system  of  the  Austrian  state  railways,  and  numerous  lines  follow  the 
most  important  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges.  Connection  between  eastern  and 
western  Austria  is  afforded  by  a  line  to  Innsbruck.  This  line  is  continued  up  the  valley 
of  the  Inn,  thence  over  the  Arlberg  pass  by  a  tunnel  over  six  miles  long,  and  reaches 
the  town  of  Bregenz  and  the  Swiss  frontier. 

RESTRICTED  RAILWAY  FACILITIES. 

The  above  is  a  review  of  the  main  railway  lines  of  the  Republic  of  Austria.  At 
the  present  time  services  are  greatly  disorganized  by  the  shortage  of  coal,  which  has 
'  ted  passenger  trains  to  the  minimum  absolutely  necessary  and  has  especially 
red  the  carrying  of  through  freight  for  other  Central  European  countries.  As 
the  above  review  indicates,  three  of  the  chief  mountain  railways  of  Austria  were 
constructed  to  afford  a  direct  connection  with  the  port  of  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic.  This 
port,  which  is  now  in  Italian  possession,  depends  for  its  prosperity  on  the  traffic  to 
and  from  Central  Europe.  Hence  the  disorganization  of  railway  services  in  Austria 
has  reacted  unfavourably  upon  Trieste. 
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THE  PORT  OF  TRIESTE. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  maritime  trade  of  former  Austria-Hiingary 
passed  through  Trieste.  In  1913  approximately  2,042,320  tons  of  goods  were  unloaded 
at  this  port  from  steamers  and  about  981,653  tons  exported  by  sea.  The  railway  traffic 
of  the  port  amounted  to  2,697,500  tons.  A  total  of  14,174  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
5,432,010  entered  and  cleared  at  Trieste  during  the  same  year.  The  former  Austrian 
authorities  had  made  great  efforts  to  develop  the  facilities  of  the  port  and  Trieste 
has  over  seven  miles  of  docks,  equipped  with  cranes  and  up-to-date  harbour  appliances. 
The  harbour  is  divided  into  five  separate  ports,  including  two  free  ports,  a  customs 
port  for  trade  with  the  interior,  and  special  ports  for  the  trade  in  lumber  and 
petroleum. 


Trieste,  the  Chief  Port  of  the  Adriatic. 


The  Italian  Government  is  anxious  to  revive  the  traffic  through  the  port  of 
Trieste  to  and  from  Central  Europe  and  with  this  end  in  view  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Austria  whereby  the  latter  country  will  have  many  facilities  in  the  use  of 
this  port.  Among  other  things  it  has  been  agreed  that  goods  passing  through  the  free 
port  of  Trieste  to  or  from  Austria  will  not  be  subject  to  any  customs  dues,  export  or 
transit  taxes.  The  Austrian  Government  will  have  the  right  to  maintain  a  customs 
office  at  this  port.  Warehouse  facilities,  oil  tanks,  etc.,  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Austrian  transport  companies.  The  Italian  Government  will  not  obstruct  any 
contracts  for  freight  space  which  may  be  concluded  with  the  navigation  companies  at 
Trieste  and  finally,  should  an  Austrian  navigation  company  later  be  formed,  dock 
space  and  ground  for  shipyards  will  be  granted  by  the  Italian  authorities.  In  return 
for  these  privileges  the  Austrian  Government  lias  agreed  to  direct  through  Trieste  by 
all  means  possible  the  movement  of  trade  to  and  from  the  Republic  and  also  that  of 
emigration.  The  railways  of  Austria  will  moreover  facilitate1  the  through  traffic 
between  Trieste  and  other  central  European  countries  by  appropriate  freight  tariffs. 
For  this  purpose  agreements  have  been  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  with 
a  view  to  assuring  the  necessary  supplies  of  coal  for  the  operation  of  the  Austrian  rail- 
ways connecting  with  Italian  points.  Finally  the  Austrian  Government  has  agreed 
to  direct  through  Trieste  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs  and  other  articles 
purchased  by  or  falling  under  its  control. 
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TP  mm:  ROUTES. 

I'hf  above  agreements  concluded  between  the  Austrian  and  Etalian  Governments 
should  have  an  importanl  hearing  on  the  future  movement  of  trade1,  with  Central 
Kurope.  It  should  ivsnlt.  in  the  revival  of  Trieste  as  one  of  the  chief  ports  for 
merchandise  shipinul  to  or  from  Austria.  ( V.ocho-Slovakia,  Jugoslavia,,  Hungary  and 
Southern  Germany.    Since  the  end  of  tie  war  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  imported 

Austria  from  North  America  have  passed  through  Western  European  ports.  The 
route  through  Rotterdam,  thence  up  the  Rhine  to  Frankfurt  and  from  there  by  rail 
to  the  Danube  at  Ratisbon,  Bavaria,  Prom  thence  by  barge  or  steamer  to  Austria, 
h.is  l»,vn  utilize* I  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  else  the  goods  have  been  shipped  to  a 
French  or  other  Western  European  port  and  from  thence  direct  by  rail  to  the  Danube 
or  Austrian  destination.  Bfenoeforth  the  route  through  Trieste,  which  has  the 
advantage  over  all  ethers  of  quickness,  should  be  availed  of  to  an  increasingly  greater 
extent. 

! )  \  X  UBE  NAV  [GAT] OX. 

The  transport  of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  Austrian.  Danube  is  provided  by 
several  navigation  companies  with  large  fleets  of  steamers,  tugs  and  barges1.  The  most 
important  Austrian  company  is  that  known  las  the  Danube  steamship  and  Navigation 
any,  (D.D.S.G.),  which  operates  passenger  and  freight  services  from  Batisbonne, 
Bavaria,  to  Budapest,  Hungary,  and  by  recent  arrangement  also  extends  its  cargo 
services  to  the  Jugo-Slav  section  of  the  Danube.  The  South  German  Steamship  and 
Navigation  Company  operates  passenger  and  freight  boats  between  Bavaria  and 
Vienna,  while  the  section  between  Vienna  and  Budapest  is  served  also  by  the 
Hungarian  Sea  and  Navigation  Company. 

A    British  syndicate  has  recently  secured  a  substantial  interest  <in  these  three 
ation  companies,  having  secured  an  option  on  40,000  shares  of  the  first-named 
hi  company,  all  the  shares  of  the  South  German  company  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  Hungarian 
company.    The  services  of  these  companies  have  been  greatly  restricted  by  the  loss 
of  steamers  and  barges  during  the  war  and  given  in  compensation  to  the  Jugo-Slav 
1  ■      rnment.   The  British  syndicate,  which  includes  shipbuilding  interests,  will  provide 
ecossary  capital  for  the  replacement  of  these  losses. 

Other  companies  operating  on  the  upper  and  middle  Danube  include  the  Bavarian 
!.  a  Jugo-Slav  and  a  Czecho-Slovak  company. 

Vienna  is  equipped  with  docks,  warehouses  and  up-to-date  facilities  for  the 
hanrtling  of  freight  transported  by  the  river.  At  the  present  time  the  Danube  services 
are  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  coal  and  this  is  the  most  important  factor  governing  the 
resumption  of  normal  traffic  on  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Danube. 


COAL  SUPPLIES. 

1 -tuff's,  the  solution  of  the  coal  supply  problem  is  the  most 
'  i  al  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life  of  Austria.    The  shortage  of  coal 
:  -  the  possibility  of  normal  industrial  output  and  has  severely  hampered  the 
transport  facilities  of  the  country,  besides  bringing  untold  hardship  on  the  population 
of  the  larger  towns. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  coal  necessary  for  the  normal  requirements  of 
industries,  traffic  and  home  consumption  in  the  Republic  of  Austria  is  approximately 
1,200,000  tons  of  good  quality  coal  a  month,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  principal 
groups  of  consumers: — 

Tons. 

Traffic  

Gas,  water  and  electrical  works  

Home  consumption  and  small  industries 

Food  industries  

Other  industries  

Total   1,241,70-0 


32-0,0'00 
127,50'0 
344,5i00 
26,600 
422,900 


The  production  of  coal  on  the  present  territory  of  Austria  amounted  before  the 
war  to  about  230,000  tons  a  month,  of  which  about  96  per  cent  is  comprised  of  brown 
coal  with  only  half  the  calorific  value  of  hard  coal.  Present  output  of  coal  in  the 
Republic,  owing  to  social  causes  and  abuse  of  the  mines  during  the  war,  is  less  than 
200,000  tons  a  month.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  estimated  in  terms  of  good  quality  hard 
coal,  the  present  domestic  production  is  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  normal  require- 
ments. 

According  to  treaty  obligations  Austria  is  entitled  to  receive  supplies  of  coal  from 
the  German  Upper  Silesian  hard  coal  fields,  which  were  before  the  war  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  Austrian  coal  supply,  and  also  certain  quantities  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland.  Owing  to  several  reasons  of  world-wide  application,  however, 
actual  deliveries  have  fallen  short  of  the  quantities  specified  in  the  treaties.  The 
following  table  shows  the  monthly  quantities  which  the  Republic  of  Austria  should 
receive  from  these  sources  and  the  actual  quantities  delivered  during  the  month  of 
April,  1920:— 

According-  to         Actual  amount 
Treaty  obligations.  delivered. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Home  production     158,9 3'0 

From  Germany   14 4, WO  157,'5i8'0 

From  Czecho-Slovakia   142,O0'O  117,6*0 

From  Poland   12,0'0'0  9,770 

Total   443,960 


The  above  supply  of  coal  is  about  36  per  cent  of  normal  requirements  and  56  per 
cent  of  the  minimum  estimated  absolutely  necessary  for  the  resumption  of  normal 
economic  life  in  the  Republic.  The  supplies  from  the  Upper  Silesian  fields  of  Germany 
during  April,  although  greater  than  the  quantity  stipulated  for  by  the  treaty,  are  only 
a  little  more  than  a  third  the  amount  received  from  this  source  before  the  war. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  of  coal  supplies,  the  industries — railways,  steamers,  gas, 
water  and  electrical  works — are  receiving  only  about  a  half  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
normally  required,  while  during  last  winter  the  supply  of  coal  for  home  consumption 
purposes  was  only  about  a  fifth  of  that  required.  Evidence  of  the  suffering  entailed 
was  to  be  seen  at  Vienna  during  every  late  afternoon  this  summer,  when  scores  of 
women  would  return  from  the  forests  surrounding  the  city  with  heavy  sacks  of  wood 
on  their  backs.  The  Government  enforces  rigid  economies  in  the  use  of  coal  for 
household  and  amusement  purposes. 

I M  PROVED  POSITION. 

Nevertheless  the  figures  of  coal  supplies  during  the  month  of  April  show  an 
improvement  over  the  preceding  winter  months  and  this  has  been  maintained  during 
May  and  June.  There  has  also  been  a  greater  regularity  in  deliveries.  The  result 
has  been  greatly  beneficial  to  the  operation  of  railways  and  factories,  although  ^till 
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far  from  permitting  a  return  to  normal  conditions.    '.rhi1  number  of  trains  has  been 
Ifbre  suburban  trains  ran  now  ho  operated,  while  eertain  express  trains 
..  again  being  run.  although  in  some  cases  only  three  times  a  week.  There  has  also 
I  relaxation  in  the  regulaiion-  for  the  domestic  use  of  coal ;  thus  the  Vienna  tram- 
ways may  ii. >\\  operate  Up  to  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  and  theatres  may  remain 
i  pen  until  ten  o'clock.    On  the  other  hand,  baths  in  hotels  are  still  restricted  to  one 
.  work  and  the  rationing  of  coal  is  strictly  enforced. 

imi.iKF  roonsTi  its. 

Tha  review  of  agricultural  production,  oivon  above,  indicated  that  Austria  is  only 
able  to  product-  a  -mail  pari  of  the  e— eiitial  foodstuffs  required  in  the  Republic. 
Since  the  Armistice  the  country  ha.-  been  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  relief 
supplies  arranged  by  tho  International  Committee  for  Relief  Credits,  by  charitable 
societies,  and  by  the  Hoover  Mission.  All  danger  of  an  actual  famine  in  Austria  was 
averted  through  the  credits  accorded  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Switzer- 
land. Holland,  France,  the  Argentine,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Italy.  These  were 
-  cured  by  bond-  which  arc  accorded  priority  over  reparation  payments. 

A  great  deal  of  practical  relief  work  is  also  being  done  by  foreign  charitable  insti- 
A  large  quantity  of  food  is  being  distributed  by  various  societies,  milk 
E  ations  arc  being  maintained  and  a  great  number  of  children  being  fed  daily.  Certain 

ties  :  ave  also  imported  milk  cows  from  abroad. 

The  high  prices  affect  especially  those  exercising  free  vocations,  or  the  intellectual 
class,  which  in  Vienna  is  so  numerous.  Traders  are  able  to  earn  more  by  reason  of 
the  higher  prices.  The  working  classes  and  the  public  employees  can  tolerably  exist, 
Bince  by  their  organizations  they  are  able  to  maintain  higher  wages.  The  intellectual 
■  la  js,  -ii  the  other  hand,  are  without  the  means  of  exacting  more  income  and  are  being 
slowly  ruined.  Many  are  able  to  exist  by  the  sale  of  furniture  and  personal  belong- 
ings, but  these  sources  of  income  are  soon  coming  to  en  end.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
the  forward  march  of  democracy  has  doomed  the  great  intellectual  class  of  Vienna, 

seal  of  art  and  culture.  Emigration  is  one  solution,  but  from  many  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  might  emigrate  Austrians  are  excluded. 

AUSTRALIAN  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  TIN  FOOD  CONTAINERS. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  as  amended  by  Proclamation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  regarding  tin  food  containers. 

The  importation  into  Australia  is  prohibited  of  any  package,   container,  or 
ppliance  used  for  manufacturing,  keeping  or  holding  moist  or  liquid  food  substances 
which  shall  have  in  contact  with  such  moist  or  liquid  food  a  surface — 
(a)  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  lead  or  zinc;  or 
b )  consisting  of  any  metal  alloy  containing  more  than  ten  per  centum  by  weight 
of  lead  or  zinc;  or 

inned  inside  with  a  metal  alloy  containing  more  than  one  per  centum  by 
weight  of  lead ;  or 

(d)  containing  enamel  or  glaze  or  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha  which  on  boiling 
for  thirty  minutes  with  vinegar  containing  four  per  centum  by  weight  of 
acetic  acid  yields  lead  or  antimony  to  the  latter;  or 

(c)  containing  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  grain  of  arsenicum  per  pound  of 
metal  alloy  or  enamel  or  glaze  or  india-ru'bber  or  gutta-percha. 

In  transmitting  the  amended  regulations  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  the  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  Australia  recently 
w  rote :  "  It  has  been  decided  that  for  the  present  consignments  of  goods  to  which  the 
Proclamation  applies  will  be  sampled  for  the  presence  of  arsenic,  etc.,  at  infrequent 
intervals  only,  and  that  consignments  which  may  he  sampled  will  not  be  detained 
pending  result  of  analyses." 
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THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
V. 

Import  Needs. 

The  principal  import  requirements  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  as  already  indicated,  are 
for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  Mention  lias  been  made  of  the  principal  foodstuffs 
in  demand,  and  a  list  is  appended  to  Part  I  of  this  report  setting  forth  the  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  Czecho-Slovakia  without  a  license.  This  list  covers  the 
principal  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and  other  supplies  required.  For  the  further  infor- 
mation of  Canadian  firms  the  following  list  may  be  given  of  the  raw  materials  which 
are  in  greatest  demand  at  the  present  time : — 


Hides  (dry). 

Quebraccho. 

Phosphates. 

Pyrites. 

Resin. 

Linseed  Oil. 
Copper. 
Seal  Oil. 
Salt. 

Cocoa  beans. 
Tobacco. 

Petroleum  products. 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

Tin. 

Aluminium. 
Rubber. 

Ferro  Manganese. 

Jute. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Iron  ore. 

Magnesia. 

Phosphorous  amorfous. 
Cocoa  butter    (for  manufac- 
ture of  chocolate). 


Zinc  ore. 

Fats  for  the  manufacture  of 

soap. 
Nickel. 
Saltpetre. 
Turpentine. 
Tallow. 
Wood  oil. 
Linseed. 
Fertilizers. 
Vegetable  oils. 
Flax. 


Czecho-Slavakia,  being  an  industrial  country,  produces  the  bulk  of  her  own  require- 
ments of  manufactured  goods.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  at  present  to  exclude 
anything  which  can  be  produced  within  the  country  or  which  may  be  classed  as  a 
luxury  article.  Shortly  after  the  Armistice  the  shortage  of  clothing  articles  led  to  the 
importation  of  cotton  goods,  woollen  cloth,  and  cotton  yarn,  especially  from  Italy,  but 
with  the  restoration  of  the  domestic  production  of  textiles  these  importations  have 
ceased,  except  in  the  case  of  finer  yarns.  There  is  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  leather  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  since  owing  to  the  shortage  of  hides  the  domestic  tanneries  are  unable 
to  supply  the  demand.  An  import  license  is  required  and  only  leather  for  non-luxury 
purposes  is  admitted.  Kid,  coloured  kids,  patent  and  box  calf  are  among  the  leathers 
for  which  inquiries  have  been  made. 

Synthetic  drugs  are  another  line  of  import  into  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany  having 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply.  The  drugs  required  include  antiseptics,  anaesthetics, 
aspirin,  antipyrin,  pyramidon,  salol,  etc.  Closely  allied  to  these  drugs  lines  are  sur- 
gical instruments,  dental  appliances,  bandages,  and  medical  rubber  goods,  the  bulk  of 
which  are  not  produced  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Certain  patent  medicines  might  also  find 
an  opening  in  this  market. 

Chemical  products,  such  as  aniline  dyes  of  all  kinds,  borax,  boric  acid,  arsenic 
acid  and  explosives  have  also  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  Varnishes  might  later  pre- 
sent a  possible  line  of  export  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  when  present  restrictions  are 
removed. 

MACHINERY. 

Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  offered  a  market  before  the  war  for  certain  lines 
of  machines  and  industrial  equipment,  such  as  spinning  machines  and  other  textile 
machines,  paper  machinery,  etc.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  machinery  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  permits  only  of  the  purchase 
of  machines  from  abroad,  which  cannot  possibly  he  obtained  in  the  country.  Imporl 
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Licenses  foi  textile  machinery  from  ( "» rt»:i t  Uritaiu  have  been  refused,  but  certain 
special  machines  have  bees  admitted.  Typewriters,  machines  for  printing  bank  notes 
ami  i'  same  arc  anions  the  lines  at  present,  required  in  Czechoslovakia  and 

import  of  wliieli  is  permitted  in  limited  quantities. 

A-  another  example  of  tli«'  present  policy  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  mentioned 
tliat  in  order  t<<  free  the  country  from  dependence  on  Austrian  and  German  producers 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus,  a  company  was  recently  formed  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  to  manufacture  these  lines  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
branch  of  an  English  factors  in  Vienna,  which  formerly  supplied  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  markets  with  beet-gathering  machines,  isl  now  not  able  to  ship  to  these 
markets  on  account  of  the  import  restrictions. 

These  examples  will  indicate  the  difficulty  of  doing  business  in  machinery  lines 
with  Ceecho-Slovakia  at  the  present  time.  When  the  industries  of  the  country  are 
re  established  on  a  normal  and  independent  basis,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  trade 
restrictions  will  he  modified.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  export  to  Czecho-Slovakia 
certain  kinds  of  machines  and  other  manufactured  goods  which  are  not  produced  as 
satisfactorily  "f  in  suthcient  quantities  within  the  country  itself. 


The  above  remarks  in  regard  to  the  importation  into  Czecho-Slovakia  of 
machinery  line-  in  general  apply  particularly  to  agricultural  machines,  the  trade  in 
which  i-  of  special  interest  to  Canada.    The  importation  of  agricultural  machines  is 


at  present  prohibited,  but  licenses  for  limited  quantities  are  granted  to  co-operative 

-  md  other  importers  for  the  purchase  from  abroad  of  machines  which  are 
•      needed  and  which  cannot  be  produced  in  Czecho-Slovakia.     The  rate  of 

-  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  large  trade  from  abroad  in  agricultural 
machines,  so  that  even  if  importations1  were  unrestricted,  the  turnover  in  imported 
machines  and  implements  would  not  be  large  as  the  price  in  crowns  to  the  farmer 
would  come  very  high. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  is  greatly  developed  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  there  is  a  considerable  export  to  the  countries  of  eastern  and  southern 
Europe.    There  are  altogether  about  twenty-seven  firms  engaged  in  this  industry. 


A'.ltM  I  I.TI  KAL  MACHINERY. 


Type  of  Agricultural  Machinery  in  Czecho-iSlovakia. 
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The  greatest  development  has  been  in  the  production  of  ploughs,  cultivators,  harrows, 
rollers,  weeders,  drills  and  seeders.  A  large  part  of  the  total  output  of  these 
implements  is  exported. 

All  sizes  of  threshing  machines  are  manufactured  and  the  production  covers  the 
domestic  demand.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  locomobiles  and  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  wind  and  water  motors.  A  start  has  been  made  with  the  manufacture 
of  motor  ploughs  and  some  export  has  taken  place. 

There  is  one  factory  in  Czecho- Slovakia  manufacturing  corn  mowers  with  auto- 
matic sheaf-binders  and  the  output  is  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements.  Potato 
gatherers  are  produced  and  here  also  the  demand  and  supply  balance. 

The  trade  in  beetroot  reapers  is  considerable  and  several  factories  produce  the 
simpler  types.  Beet-gathering  machines  with  automatic  stalk-cutters,  however,  are 
not  made  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  require  to  be  imported  from  abroad. 

With  regard  to  miscellaneous  agricultural  implements,  there  may  be  mentioned 
all  kinds  of  pumps,  chaff-choppers,  beetroot  cutters,  fodder  machines  and  whims,  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  both  for  home  demand  and  export. 

OPENINGS  FOR  IMPORTED  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

Grain  harvesting  machines  are  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Czecho-Slovakia, 
but  not  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  importations  from  abroad.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  formerly  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  mowers,  reapers  and  binders  sold  in 
this  market  and  importers  are  again  looking  to  these  countries  for  supplies.  The  low 
exchange  value  of  the  crown  and  import  restrictions  hinders  business  for  the  present, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  these  machines  in  the  country,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  agricultural  labour,  and  importations  from  abroad  will  soon  be  necessary. 
Canadian  firms  should  now  prepare  the  ground  for  future  business  by  getting  in  touch 
with  importers  and  the  co-operative  agricultural  societies. 

The  effect  of  the  expropriation  of  the  large  estates  on  the  agricultural  implement 
trade  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  All  estates  over  617  acres  of  land  or  371 
acres  of  arable  land  have  been  confiscated  by  the  State  and  are  to  be  divided  up  into 
small  holdings  of  from  15  to  37  acres,  on  which  independent  farmers  are  to  be  settled. 
The  amount  of  land  thus  expropriated  is  said  to  amount  to  7,400,000  acres.  The 
dividing-up  of  the  large  estates  into  small  holdings  should  restrict  for  a  time  at  least 
the  sale  of  harvesting  machines,  especially  of  binders.  It  is  reported  that  farmers' 
co-operative  societies  are  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  tracts  of  expro- 
priated land,  which  they  will  receive  from  the  Government.  This  tendency  towards 
agricultural  co-operation  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  agricultural  machinery 
trade. 

Tractors  and  motor  ploughs  for  use  on  smaller  holdings  are  another  line  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  which  offers  openings  for  future  trade  from  abroad,  since  the 
home  production  does  not  cover  the  demand.  Other  agricultural  machines,  which 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  are  manure  spreaders, 
hay-presses,  seed  cleaners  and  separators,  while  nearly  all  the  cream  separators,  churns, 
milking  machines  and  cheese-making  machinery  required  have  to  be  imported  from 
abroad.  Prague  is  the  most  important  centre  for  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  while  as  a  distributing  point  for  Slovakia  the  town  of  Bratislava 
(Pressburg)  also  promises  to  be  important  in  the  future. 
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Representation  Abroad. 

L'.-  a  manufacturing  firm  who  have  {leterinined  to  embark  on  overseas  trade,  one 
;  :  •  first  and  most  important  questions  to  present  itself  is  the  matter  of  representa- 
tion,  the  establishment  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  exporter  and  the  foreign 
buyer.  There  are  so  many  methods  of  providing  such  a  link,  and  the  method  most 
appropriate  to  a  particular  ease  depends  so  much  on  the  particular  circumstances  and 
the  cli  :  commodities  affected,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  present  more  than 
a  general  survey  of  this  question. 

It  may  be  Btated  at  once  that  such  a  link  is  necessary.  Correspondence  with 
wholesale  distributors,  supported  by  catalogues  and  price  lists,  will  rarely  if  ever 
provide  a  permanent  and  lucrative  business.  Such  methods  alone  would  not  answer 
in  domestic  trade;  much  less  will  they  be  of  nse  in  overseas  trade. 

Where  prospective  business  warrants  it,  a  branch  office,  with  or  without  stock,  in 
I  S;  I'aulu  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  method.  Whether 
or  not  the  establishment  of  such  a  branch  house  would  be  justified  would  of  course 
require  the  closest  investigation,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  would  probably  only 
be  ]  roved  after  several  years'  touch  with  the  market,  by  the  volume  of  business  done 
y  other  methods,  and  by  prospects  for  the  future., 

Another  direct  method  of  representation  is  by  a  travelling  salesman,  who  would 
periodical  visit-  to  the  principal  cities,  and  probably  visit  other  South  American 
countries  as  well.  Such  a  method  would  be  particularly  suitable  if  the  company 
concerned  were  trying  to  establish  their  products  in  the  market  for  the  first  time. 
It  such  a  nun  could  speak  Portuguese  he  would  find  his  way  in  Brazil  made  smooth. 
For  preference  he  should  be  a  Canadian  or  Englishman,  in  which  case  an  ability  to 
converse  in  Portuguese  would  be  a  remarkably  rare  accomplishment.  A  knowledge  of 
French  would  be  a  great  help,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  educated  classes  in 
Brazil  know  this  language.  However,  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese,  or  in  its  absence, 
French,  while  desirable,  would  not  be  an  absolute  necessity.  Many  of  the  large  houses 
upon  whom  he  would  call  would  be  English,  or  firms  with  one  or  two  English-speaking 
employees; 

A  foreign  salesman  in  Brazil  should  be  a  man  of  good  education  and  address. 
The  whirlwind  "drummer"  type,  with  an  over-affable  manner,  is  decidedly  not  the 
kind  who  will  be  successful  among  'business  men  in  this  country.  He  should  be  an 
ted  mar  of  the  world,  and  of  quiet  demeanour — in  fact,  the  type  of  a  man  that 
a  first-class  Canadian  company  would  be  likely  to  send  to  England.  Such  a  man  of 
sourse,  br  ing  much  above  the  average,  and  therefore  rare  in  number,  can  demand  and 
would  deserve  a  high  salary.  If  business  is  possible  at  all,  such  a  man  would  exert 
such  a  favourable  influence  that  the  amount  of  his  salary  would  be  a  minor  factor. 

In  estimating  the  expenses  of  a  traveller  from  Canada,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
allow  for  less  than  $20  a  day,  which  would  include  transportation. 

There  is  no  tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  on  foreign  salesmen  transacting 
business  in  Brazil,  but  when  travelling  from  state  to  state  salesmen  are  subject  to 
taxes  levied  by  the  various  states. 

The  much-discussed  question  of  customs  duties  upon  samples  of  foreign  travelling 
salesmen  entering  Brazil  appears  to  be  settled  by  a  law  of  December  31,  1915,  the 
important  part  of  which  reads  as  follows,  in  translation: — 

••  There  shall  be  conceded  to  the  samples  imported  by  commercial  travellers  the 
favours  enumerated  in  Article  2   Paragraph  27,  of  the  Preliminary  Dispositions  of 
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the  Tariff,  provided  they  are  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  country  of  origin, 
and  by  a  note,  properly  enumerating  all  the  samples  contained  in  the  various 
packages." 

Article  2  of  Paragraph  27  of  the  Preliminary  Dispositions  of  the  Brazilian  Tariff 
above  alluded  to  provides  as  follows : — 

"  There  shall  be  accorded  exemption  from  payment  of  dcties,  under  such  bond  as 
the  Inspector  of  Customs  or  the  Collector  of  Revenue  may  think  necessary,  to  the 
properties  and  equipment  of  lyrical  and  dramatic  companies,  circuses,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
to  foreign  merchandise  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  industrial  exhibitions  that  may 
be  held  in  Brazil." 

"  This  cannot  be  done  however  until  the  parties  interested  furnish  a  bond  to  cover 
the  duties  usually  collected  on  such  importations  as  they  are  about  to  make,  or  until 
they  present  themselves  accompanied  by  a  suitable  guarantor  of  such  sums.  Either  of 
the  officials  above  mentioned  determines  a  period  within  which  the  goods  thus  free 
from  payment  of  duty  must  be  re-exported;  but  such  period  may  be  extended  for  a 
reasonable  time,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  interested." 

The  matter  of  furnishing  a  bond  or  finding  a  guarantor  here  becomes,  therefore, 
the  only  obstacle  which  the  salesman  entering  the  country  will  have  to  surmount. 

Representatives  visiting  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  agents  are  not 
subject  to  any  tax,  federal,  state  or  municipal. 

A  foreign  iSalesman,  agent,  or  representative  of  a  foreign  concern  who  has  estab- 
lished a  permanent  office  or  show  room,  whether  carrying  stock  or  not,  must  transact 
business  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  tihie  name  of  the  firm  he  represents,  although  he 
may  advertise  or  represent  himself  as  the  agent  of  his  principals. 

Another  method  of  representation  is  by  resident  agents  of  various  kinds.  Such 
an  agent  may  be  one  of  the  large  English  general  export  and  import  merchants  in  Rio. 
Sao  Paulo,  Santos  and  other  ports,  who  as  a  rule  do  a  large  commission  business,  buy 
largely  for  their  own  account,  and  in  some  cases  also  accept  shipments  on  consign- 
ment in  order  to  try  out  the  market  in  a  particular  commodity.  These  firms  are 
almost  invariably  of  good  financial  standing  and  of  high  commercial  reputation. 
Many  of  them  are  old-established  and  wealthy.  There  are  also  many  strong  Brazilian 
houses  of  this  class,  and  those  of  other  nationalities  also. 

Resident  agents  may  be  firms  with  small  capital  as  a  rule  who  do  not  buy  for 
their  own  account,  but  work  simply  on  commission.  Brazil  is  such  a  vast  country 
with  so  many  trade  zones  that  care  should  be  observed  that  exclusive  agencies  for  the 
whole  country  should  not  he  given  to  such  firms  unless  their  organization  covers  the 
territory  concerned. 

Wherever  possible,  in  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  foreign  field  for  export  business, 
a  member  of  the  firm  itself,  if  he  can  spare  the  time,  should  make  the  trip.  He 
obtains  thereby  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country  and  business  conditions  that 
could  not  be  conveyed  to  him  by  a  third  party,  however  able  such  an  employee  might 
be. 

The  present  writer  has  frequently  advised  that  where  members  of  firms  themselves 
are  unable  to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  are  averse  to  sending  a  representative  for 
the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  survey,  or  to  sell  goods,  or  to  appoint  an  agent,  or  all 
three,  owing  to  the  expense,  a  combination  of  manufacturers  for  this  purpose  is  a 
reasonable  and  desirable  course  to  take.  If,  say,  six  manufacturers  of  non-eompet  ing 
products,  but  products  of  the  same  general  character  could  be  induced  to  join  forces 
for  the  purpose  only  of  sharing  the  expense  of  sending  a  representative  to  look  over 
the  ground,  possibly  to  open  an  office  if  found  desirable,  or  to  find  agents,  the.  results 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expense  involved,  in  comparison  with  trying  to 
get  business  going  by  correspondence  and  catalogues  alone.  Such  expense  shared  amon;-- 
six  firms  would  be  a  negligible  factor.  If  the  man  sent  for  this  purpose  remained  in 
the  country  as  the  representative  of  these  firms,  with  an  office,  and  working  oil  a 
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salary  and  commission  basis,  the  proper!  ion  t,f  his  salary  debited  to  each  firm  might  be 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  the  business  done  for  each  firm.  The  commis- 
sions payable  would  of  ivurso  adjust  themselves  to  the  business  done  for  each  firm. 

1  \  PORT  COMMISSION  HOUSES. 

Kxport  commission  houses  handle  many  products.  It  stands  to  reason  therefore 
that  if  a  manufacturer  leaves  his  export  business  in  the  hands  of  such  a  firm  his 
products  will  receive  only  a  share  of  attention  of  the  firm  concerned.  The  manufac- 
turer will  be  relieved  of  a  groat  deal  of  detail  work  and  worry  in  regard  to  foreign 
shipments,  but  at  the  cost  necessarily  of  money  and  probably  of  orders,  whether 
business  should  be  done  directly  or  given  to  such  a  firm  depends  on  many  factors. 
The  ambitious  manufacturer  who  knows  he  has  products  to  sell  abroad  of  good  quality 
and  at  competitive  prices,  and  is  firmly  determined  to  make  his  foreign  business  a 
success,  u-;n  ,„,t  be  satisfied  to  pass  on  the  handling  of  it  to  middlemen  who  after  all 
are  only  interested  in  commissions  obtained  and  have  no  sentimental  interest  in  the 
products  they  handle. 

The  practice  largely  obtaining  in  the  past  among  producers  in  Canada  of  making 
sales  abroad  through  New  York  commission  houses,  who  are  probably  also  merchants 
and  buy  largely  for  their  own  account,  is  to  be  deprecated.  For  manufacturers  and 
other  producers  themselves,  for  the  prestige  of  Canadian  products1  and  the  prestige 
of  the  country,  this  method  of  indirect  trade  with  countries  abroad, — this  dependence 
upon,  and  -baring  profits  with,  unnecessary  middlemen  in  tlhe  United  States — is  not 
conducive  either  to  sound  business  or  to  a  robust  and  independent  Canadian 
nationality. 

So  far  as  Brazil  is  concerned  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct  line  of  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 
fr  in  Montreal  and  Halifax  to  Bahia,  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  (the  port  of  Sao 
Paulo)  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1920),  and  with  excellent  Canadian  banking  facili- 
ties in  the  principal  cities  of  Brazil,  New  York  firms  are  rapidly  becoming  of 
decreasing  importance  in  connection  with  Canadian  trade  with  Brazil.  Not  only 
because  Canadian  firms  are  shaking  themselves  free  from  such  New  York  connections 
as  existed  in  the  past  in  connection  with  the  small  trade  that  existed  between  Canada 
and  Brazil,  but  because  the  large  volume  of  new  business  between  the  two  countries 
either  lately  in  existence  or  in  negotiation,  is  now  invariably  direct. 

If  producers  do  not  wish  to  handle  overseas  shipments  themselves  then  there  are 
now  numerous  first-class  Canadian  export  commission  houses  well  able  to  do  so.  ' 

REPRESENTATION  FOR  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  KINDRED  LINES. 

In  this  matter  of  representation,  or  of  forming  connections,  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  in  most  cases  Canadian  manufacturers  lare  unwilling  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  of  an  extension  of  their  business  to  foreign  fields.  Assuming  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  letters  received  in  this  office  from  Canada  (indicate 
something  more  than  a  half-hearted  wish  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  concerned 
to  make  the  connections  necessary  for  an  occasional  sale  in  this  country,  which  it  may 
be  repeated  is  not  really  "  exporting  " ;  or  to  get  rid  of  surplus  production  when  times 
at  home  are  out  of  joint,  which  again  is  not  "  exporting  " — assuming  that  the  manu- 
facturer, on  the  contrary,  is  genuinely  determined  if  possible  to  devote  a  definite 
proportion  of  hi3  production  to  overseas  markets,  in  good  times  at  home  and  bad, 
however  pressing  home  demands  may  be — and  that  is  part  of  the  necessary  price  to 
pay — then  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  do  something  more  than  feebly  grope  after 
business  abroad  by  merely  writing  letters. 

For  instance  a  considerable  interest  has  been  evident  recently  (on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  in  Canada  of  railway  material)  in  the  vast  requirements  of  Brazil  for 
railway  supplies  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  manufacturers  of  passenger,  freight  and  dump 
cars,  shop  machinery,  track  tools — in  fact  all  railway  material  with  the  exception  of 
rails  and  structural  steel,  have  shown  such  an  interest,  and  almost  invariably  they  wish 
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to  be  put  in  touch  with  chief  engineers  or  purchasing  agents  of  the  railways  concerned, 
or  to  be  informed  when  materials  they  manufacture  are  needed  by  the  railways. 

A  little  reflection  must  show  the  able  men — men  of  imagination — who  manage 
these  great  industrial  enterprises  in  Canada  the  futility  of  trying  to  do  business  in 
this  way.  No  railway  material,  except  in  some  cases  the  wooden  portion  of  freight 
cars,  is  made  in  Brazil.  It  is  all  supplied  by  the  United  States,  England  and  other 
countries.  The  manufacturers  concerned  maintain  in  this  country  their  own  offices 
and  salaried  representatives,  or  have  as  the  essential  connecting  link  an  agent,  usually 
one  of  the  great  general  importing  houses,  very  often  English.  The  representative  is 
either  an  engineer  himself,  or  has  such  an  expert  at  his  disposal.  If  the  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  firm  acting  as  agents,  then  such  an  expert,  often  an  employee  of  the 
home  manufacturer,  is  attached  to  the  firm. 

These  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  are  in  close  touch  with  the  railway 
situation  and  requirements.  They  probably  know  all  the  officials  of  the  railways  who 
are  concerned  with  purchasing  or  the  letting  of  contracts  for  material.  The  Central 
Government  Lines  purchase  all  their  supplies  by  public  tender.  The  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  on  the  spot  receive  specifications  and  drawings,  and  by  a  free 
use  of  the  cable  obtain  prices  from  home  which  enable  them  to  put  in  tenders  in  plenty 
of  time  for  consideration.  They  are  also  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  situation  to  avoid 
tendering  on  a  contract  for  a  state  railway  which  might  not  nave  funds  in  its  treasury 
to  meet  the  cost. 

It  is  therefore  simply  ludicrous  for  a  Canadian  company  five  thousand  miles  away 
to  try  to  share  in  this  very  lucrative  business  while  still  unrepresented  in  the  country. 
Even  if  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  could  supply  all  interested 
manufacturers  in  Canada  with  plans,  specifications  and  information  for  a  particular 
contract  in  time  for  them  to  submit  a  tender,  through  whom  are  they  going  to  submit 
it?  There  must  be  some  authorized  agent  to  look  after  the  numerous  details  of  the 
business,  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  or  see  that  such  require- 
ments are  complied  with.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  government  trade  commis- 
sioner to  attend  to  such  business,  as  he  has  no  authority  to  act  'as  agent  for  a  private 
company — authority  either  of  the  Canadian  Government,  or  authority  which  would 
be  accepted  here.  A  government  representative,  acting  for  the  Canadian  public,  cannot 
suddenly  submerge  his  identity  as  such  in  order  to  take  on  for  the  time  being  the 
quasi^private  duties  of  a  manufacturer's  agent.  This  is  particularly  apparent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  several  Canadian  companies  might  tender  on  the  same  contract. 

Satisfactory  representation  in  the  case  of  railway  supplies  and  many  other  lines 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  personal  visit  of  an  executive  officer  of  the  firm,  or  other 
employee  of  ability,  who  in  the  latter  case  would  probably  have  time  to  remain  in  the 
country  for  the  better  part  of  ia  year  studying  local  conditions  and  needs,  before 
appointing  a  good  firm  to  act  as  agents,  if  it  is  found  undesirable  to  open  an  office. 

Manufacturers  who  are  unwilling  to  take  the  essential  steps  indicated,  where 
applicable,  might  as  well  abandon  iany  attempt  to  engage  in  export  trade,  and  leave 
the  field  to  those  whose  serious  interest  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  both  to  themselves 
and  to  our  country's  prosperity. 

DEMAND  FOR  COLOURED  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  growing  demand  is  noted  in  Australia  for  coloured  boots  and  shoes,  which 
are  mostly  imported,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  On  account  of  the 
fine  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  the  prices  are  necessarily  high. 
The  greatest  demand  is  for  boots  in  women's  fancy  lines,  principally  in  brown,  both 
euede  and  glace. 
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ITEMS  01-   COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  FROM  BELGIUM. 

l'i:\IM     ( \>M  MISSION  KH    A.    S'lVAItT  Bl.KAKNEV. 

The  Home-grown  Grain  Situation  in  Belgium. 

Brussels  October  ln-JO.  The  Bulletin  du  Eavitaillement  of  August  30  cou- 
rt by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Industry,  Labour,  and  Food  concerning 
the  fixing  of  a  Government  price  for  homo-grown  grain.  The  report  reflects  the 
official  vie*  of  the  breadstuff  situation  in  Belgium,  and  is  consequently  translated 
,n  part,  particularly  aa  the  recommendations  contained  therein  have  substantially 
become  law. 

fhe  production  oi  home-grown  grain  lias  always  played  a  secondary  part  in 
the  grain  supply  of  the  urban  population  of  our  country.  Before  the  war  we  had 
to  import  considerable  quantities  of  breadstuff's  in  order  to  assure  the  bread  supply 
of  our  population-  for  the  year  1913,  1,550,000  tons  of  wheat  alone.  During  the 
war  these  quantities  were  considerably  reduced,  as  the  following  figures  show: 
-JS.Ooii  i. -us  in  1D15,  744,000  tons  in  1916,  429,000  tons  in  1917,  610,000  tons  in  1918. 

w  Since  the  Armistice  the  suppression  of  rationing  and  the  manufacture  of  purer 
bread  hi  w  necessitated  larger  purchases  abroad;  for  1919,  1,100,000  tons  of  wheat 
*ind  rye.  This  year  the  monthly  production  of  the  mills  has  varied  from  72,000  tons 
to  101,000  tons,  showing  a  monthly  requirement  of  90,000'  tons.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  surplus  of  home  production,  after  having  satisfied  rural  needs,  is  not 
derable.  Although  during  the  management  of  the  National  Committee  there 
was  a  very  strict  rationing,  even  for  farmers,  who  at  certain  periods  were  not  able 
to  retain  more  than  ten  kilogrammes  of  wheat  per  head  per  month,  it  has  been  impos- 
,-iblc  to  acquire  in  the  country  any  but  very  small  quantities  of  breadstuffs — wheat, 
rye,  etc.— in  1915-16,  181,000  tons;  1916-17,  135,000  tons;  1917-18,  137,000  tons; 
1918-19,  154,000  tons. 

••  Since  the  Armistice  we  have  permitted  the  rural  population  to  use  bread 
according  to  their  needs.  For  the  last  period  we  have  also  permitted  farmers  of  the 
Oampine,  Flanders,  and  the  high  regions  to  use  a  part  of  their  crop  for  their  cattle, 
which  explains  why,  for  the  period  1919-20,  we  were  able  to  buy  in  the  country  only 

0  tons  of  breadstuffs,  nine- tenths  of  which  was  wheat. 

"It  is  natural  that  producers,  especially  in  face  of  increasing  prices  for  con- 
centrated foods,  should  have  retained  their  crop  for  stock  food.  If  statistics  are 
consulted  it  will  be  noted  that  before  the  war  our  country  imported  not  only  con- 
dderahle  quantities  of  wheat  for  human  use,  but  also  enormous  quantities  of  rye, 
barley,  oat-,  and  corn.  For  instance,  for  the  five  first  months  of  the  years  1913  and 
:i r»  1 4  there  was  imported  into  Belgium: — 

1913.  1914. 
Tons.  Torus. 

Rve    53,000  71,000 

Barley    9  3, WW  9'5,0'OO 

Oats       "    75,0'0'0  57,000 

Corn  1'61,000  149,000 

It  la  true  that  our  cattle  herds  are  far  from  being  reconstituted.  According 
tr.  the  census  which  we  have  recently  held,  and  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  results  for  all  the  districts  but  forty-five,  we  have  still  530,000  head  of  cattle  and 
700,000  pigs  fewer  than  before  the  war,  but  also  the  quantities  of  breadstuffs  reserved 
for  cattle,  imported  during  the  five  first  months  of  1920,  are  considerably  below  the 
prewar  figures,  as  follows:  barley,  22,000  tons;  oats,  31,000  tons;  corn,  21,000  tons. 

"This  is  explained  by  the  high  prices  which  these  foodstuffs  have  attained 
recently,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  exchange  situation.  Barley,  corn,  and  oats  have 
cost  120  francs  and  even  more  the  100  kilogrammes.    At  the  present  moment  the 
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price  of  corn,  barley,  and  oats  has  diminished  considerably ;  the  same  is  true  of  oil- 
cake. International  shipping  facilities  have  improved  and  freights  have  consider- 
ably decreased.  Straw,  clover,  and  hay  are  in  abundance  in  the  country.  The  cul- 
ture of  sugar-beets  is  again  being  carried  out  freely,  and  for  the  current  period 
the  area  in  sugar-beets  covers  45,697  hectares,  as  compared  with  35,487  last  year. 
The  by-products  pulp  and  molasses  are  abundant.  There  is  even  a  surplus  of  molasses 
ie  the  country. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  reducing  as  far  as  possible  our  foreign 
purchases  or  at  least  to  select  the  cheaper  articles,  such  as  corn  or  barley  rather  than 
wheat — which  latter  costs  at  present  from  130  to  140  francs  c.i.f.  Antwerp  per  100 
kilogrammes — it  has  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  home 
production  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  breadstuffs. 

"  Contrary  to  pessimistic  predictions  of  interested  or  impressionable  sources,  we 
note  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  areas  under  breadstuffs  for  1920  are  roughly 
within  3,000  hectares  of  the  areas  of  1919.  If  therefore  we  obtain  this  year  not  only 
the  grain  available  in  the  fields,  after  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  rural  pouulation, 
but  also  the  rye,  spelt,  etc.,  we  may  hope  to  import  at  least  considerably  smaller 
quantities.  To  this  end  we  propose  to  acquire,  through  the  Wheat  Purchasing  Com- 
mission, who  are  sole  purchasers,  all  breadstuffs,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  their 
use  for  stockfood." 

Shipping  Movement  at  the  Port  of  Antwerp  for  August,  1920. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp  publishes  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  entries  and  sailings  of  ocean-going  ships  from  this  port  during  the 
month  of  August,  1920: — 


Sailing  Vessels.  Steamers.  Totals. 

Years.                      Number.  Tonnage.    Years.  Number.   Tonnage.  Years.  Number.  Tonnage. 

1913                                2'8         14,53i6    556        1.194,941    5«i4  1,209,47V 

1919                               18>8         3'4,312i    360           4'0>3,830    548  438,142 

1920                                 36         14,870    612           918,350    64'8  933,220 

(For  the  first  8  months,  192i0.) 

1913                                225       150,92,9    3,456        9,241,842    4,681  9,392,771 

1919                               70<0       140,011    2,252        2.845,583    2,952  2,985,394 

192i0                               510       217,'0'67    4,671        6.84(4,642    5,241  7,061, 709 


These  ships  arrived  from  the  following  countries:  England  326,  Scandinavian 
countries  100,  Holland  24,  France  60,  Spain  23,  Mediterranean  sea  9,  Turkey  and 
Black  sea  1,  Africa  West  Coast  and  Congo  5,  Cape  2,  India  7,  Far  East  9,  North 
America  (Atlantic  coast)  46,  West  Indies  1,  Brazil  1,  Rio  de  la  Plata  17,  Pacific  ocean 
1,  Australia  2,  local  14.  Total  648.  These  totalled  933,220  tons,  being  an  average  of 
1,440  per  ship.  . 

Agricultural  Situation  in  Belgium. 

According  to  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  month  of  September  was 
satisfactory  for  field  crops  on  the  whole  with  a  more  favourable  temperature  than 
August.  With  the  exception  of  the  rainy  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  the 
local  storms  of  the  middle,  the  weather  was  fine.  The  temperature  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  plants  and  roots  and  was  favourable  for  the  ploughing  for  autumn  sowing. 
Generally  speaking  the  yield  of  wheat  is  satisfactory.  The  farmers  who  made  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  have  been  well  repaid.  The  weather  was  suitable  for  the  potato 
harvest.  The  yield  was  however  below  the  average  and  in  many  cases  the  potatoes 
rotted.  Cultivators  who  renewed  their  seed  obtained  good  yields  up  to  25,000  kilo- 
grammes per  hectare. 

Beetroots  continued  growing  in  fair  conditions  and  were  a  satisfactory  crop. 
Turnips  and  carrots  in  closed  in  crops  benefited  by  the  weather.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  seed  hemp  was  harvested.    The  yield  of  seed  was  good  and  i<  estimated  at  s<«i 
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kilogrammes  per  heotare.   The  production  of  tow  was  good  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
The  hop  tields  wliich  were  carefully  tended  produced  excellent  harvests.    The  raising 
1  -iv,::  fertilizer*;  was  considerably  extended.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  use  of 
mineral  fertilizers  was  neglected  to  a  certain  extent. 

Rise  in  Retail  Prices  in  Belgium  since  1914. 

I  be  Belgian  Ministry  of  Food  has  issued  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  cost 
large  number  of  articles  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    The  price  on  April, 
1911,  is  taken  as  a  basis  and  given  an  index  number  100.    The  following  articles  are 
mentioned  with  increase  in  retail  price,  in  the  Brussels  district: — 

Household  bread  4S2,  potatoes  300,  Brazilian  coffee  255,  chicory  (powdered)  447, 
lice  638,  white  sugar  (lump)  300,  beans  317,  olive  oil  478,  arachid  oil  444,  vinegar 
2S3,  skimmed  milk  ion.  eream  milk  500,  kitchen  salt  563,  eggs  750,  farm  butter  598, 
butt,  r         margarine  390,  lard  (local)  556,  beef  fat  375,  beef  400,  pork  cutlets 
70S,  American  bacon  G44,  pale  de  fois  390,  preserved  herring  520, 
•  •1  i  beer  in  bulk  300,  soft  soap  720,  Sunlight  soap  567,  cocoa  278,  household 
chocolate  2t!7,  tea  293,  macaroni  500,  sardines  476,  brushes  462,  dusters,  (American) 
496,  pipe  tobacco  543,  made  to  order  clothes  500,  christie  hats  750,  workmen's  caps 
fashionable  caps  867,  men's  white  shirts  486  (Antwerp),  better  quality  same  370, 
collars  660,  working  socks  668,  ordinary  socks  good  quality  428,  men's  boots  547,  clogs 
460,  resoles  for  boots  363,  ordinary  coal  469,  gas  346,  electricity  200,  candles  429, 
matches  768.    The  average  figure  is  480. 

Strikes  and  Conciliation  in  Belgium. 

According  to  the  Revue  du  Travail  issued  by  the  Belgian  Department  of  Labour, 
thirty  new  strikes  were  reported  to  the  department  during  the  month  of  August. 
The  number  of  strikers  known  for  twenty-nine  of  these  reached  8,796,  exclusive  of 
520  having  been  forced  to  stop  work.  One  lockout  affecting  2,000  workmen  was 
declared.  Eighteen  strikes  previously  declared  and  affecting  9,545  strikers  were 
continued  during  part  or  whole  of  the  month.  The  total  strikes  existing  during  this 
period  thus  reached  the  number  of  forty-nine,  of  which  forty-eight  affected  20,810 
workmen.  The  average  of  the  strikes  declared  in  August  during  the  five  years  before 
the  war,  from  1910  to  1913,  was  8-8,  with  1,620  participants. 

Twenty-nine  new  strikes  each  affected  one  establishment  only;  the  six  others 
presented  a  collective  character  and  affected  fifty-nine  different  enterprises.  Of  the 
thirty-one  new  strikes,  ten  occurred  in  the  metal  industry,  five  in  the  foodstuff 
industry,  and  four  in  the  mining  industry.  Besides  which,  three  strikes  occurred  in 
the  construction  trade  and  two  in  the  quarries.  Increase  in  wages  was  the  aim  in 
twenty-one  cases.  In  one  case  it  was  a  combination  of  increase  in  wages  and 
recognition  of  the  union.  There  were  three  demands  for  re-instatement  of  workmen. 
The  institution  of  piece  work  was  the  object  of  one  strike.  There  was  a  strike  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  day.  In  another  case  a  strike 
was  called  to  obtain  the  application  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  work  fixed  by  the 
mixed  commission. 

The  results  registered  during  the  month  of  August  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
8  abortive  strikes  affecting  1,928  men;  13  agreements  affecting  10,762  men;  7 
successes  affecting  1,092  men;  and  3  partial  successes  affecting  356  men. 

United  States  Sales  of  Foodstuffs  and  Beverages  to  Belgium,  First  Eight  Months 

of  1920. 

In  my  report  of  September  21,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  1099,  in 
addition  to  the  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Belgium  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  figures  of  United  States  manufactured  goods  sold  to  Belgium  for  the  period 
were  given. 
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Below  are  set  forth  the  figures  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages  (United  States) 
amounting  to  francs  403,256,527,  and  weighing  319,993,609  kilogrammes,  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1920,  compared  with  the  1919  figures. 

In  1913  Belgium  imported  655,517,000  kilogrammes  of  food  and  drink  valued  at 
150,727,000  francs.  The  1920  figures  thus  show  a  large  increase  in  franc  values  with 
a  decrease  in  weight. 

The  local  market  values  are  very  much  affected  by  the  price  of  American  food- 
stuffs of  the  kinds  figuring  largely  below,  and  consequently  are  also  affected  by  the 
course  of  exchange.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  francs  is  immediately 
reflected  in  the  retail  prices  of  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  etc.  When  the  dollar  drops  there 
is  a  drop  in  retail  prices  in  sympathy,  although  prices  respond  more  slowly  in  this 
case. 


Belgian  Imports  of  Food  Products  and  Beverages  from  United  States,  January  to 

July,  1920. 


Quantities  in 

Kilogrammes. 

Values  in 

Francs. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

17,217,335 

108,945,016 

78,618,446 

Cream  milk  and  buttermilk  . 

.    .  .        1,2  8  2,,  9  00 

75,341 

2,615.450 

165,991 

Fresh   and   salted   butter.  . 

63,310 

979,393 

506.526 

12,017,642 

islarg'arine    and    other  edible 

iais  i-,,oso,/yo 

Do  l,^4l 

ll,Ubo,UbZ 

717,316 

26'8,193 

3,525,554 

Fish,   shell,   hard   and  soft 

955,348 

502,616 

3,061,379 

1,759,092 

Eggs  

29,000 

29,501 

133,000 

260,006 

283,640 

•  9  a,  60-5 

815,226 

331,669 

39,515,099 

2'68,332,087 

2'6, 702,545 

253,105,822 

591,607 

20,315,076 

922,952 

24,924,330 

Malt  

3,711,843 

785,621 

2,621,669 

920,396 

62 

84,954 

146 

100,322 

116,005 

9i50,937 

227,290 

2,736,047 

Vegetables  

407,331 

484,808 

517,579 

501,764 

Fruits  

1,595,780 

1,335,983 

5,102,641 

4,208,523 

Coffee  

1,126,559 

2,5  4*188 

3,841,931 

1,248,944 

1,283,980 

582,609 

4,638,684 

3,200,411 

111,670 

2,024 

601,628 

5,957 

197,542 

485,257 

316,817 

708,981 

11 8,  '6  67 

34,916 

451,005 

157,228 

.    ..  98,503 

56,702 

429,015 

34,025 

Preserves   and   honey   cake  . 

.     .  .  472,272 

2,715,131 

1,635,735 

6,061,152 

1 

19,643 

10,000 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid.  .   .  . 

23 

9,071 

30 

9,000 

12,237,735 

723,043 

58,975/040 

3,3S8,475 

Other  foodstuffs,  n.o.p  

107,349 

51,023 

164,560 

96,407 

7,714 

30,790 

17,790 

17,850 

365 

340 

438,412 

1.02S.959 

Total  

90,625,604 

319,993,609 

234,580,310 

403,256,527 

PROJECTED  INCREASE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  CHILE. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  under  the  above  heading  which  was  published  in 
WeeJcly  Bulletin  No.  S76  (page  1450),  H.M.  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Santiago  reports 
in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  the  Bill  for  increasing  the  Customs  duties, 
as  revised  for  Congress  by  the  Financial  Commission,  provides  for  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent  in  the  import  duties  on  jewellery,  silk  goods,  imitation  silks,  beverages,  liquors, 
perfumery,  and  fancy  articles.  The  import  duties  on  all  other  goods  are  increased  by 
30  per  cent,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  following,  the  duties  on  which  remain 
unchanged:  Condensed  milk,  edible  oils,  lard,  tinned  fish,  rice,  cocoa,  fea,  coffee,  sugar, 
sacking,  jute  bags,  cotton  fabrics,  knitted  cotton,  clothing,  machinery,  petrol,  mineral 
illuminating  oils,  and  motor  tires. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 
Harvest  Outlook. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  20,  L920.  News  from  sill  parts  of  the  Republic  concerning 
"liti-'u  of  the  crops  cuild  scarcely  he  more  satisfactory  a  yield  of  no  less  than 
95  pei  een1  of  the  Bowings  of  wheat,  Linseed  and  oats  is  regarded  as  nearly  assured. 
At  stated  intervals  during  the  period  between  sowing  and  harvesting,  correspondents 
from  nil  parts  of  the  country  send  Bamples  of  growing  plants  to  the  Corn  Exchange, 
w  hen'  they  are  placed  on  exhibition.  The  first  display  relating  to  the  present  harvest 
was  made  this  week,  and  the  healthy  and  advanced  condition  of  the  plants  was 
favourably  commented  on,  telegraphic  reports  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  rainfall,  having  led  to  the  belief  that  the  condition  of 

rops  in  general  was  unsatisfactory.    The  average  range  of  prices  promises  to  be 

•  ren  higher  than  laal  Beason,  and  there  will  therefore  again  be  a  large  spending  power 
in  evidence  throughout   the  agricultural  regions  of  the  Republic,  which  will  react 

si  immediately  "it  the  import  trade  of  the  capital.  Present  prospects  are  there- 
Fore  that  the  import  trade  during  1921  will  be  active  with  a  strong  demand  for 
agricultural  implements  and  all  manufactured  goods  employed  in  rural  life  and 
industry. 

Furniture  Trade. 

A   new   development   in  the  furniture  trade  is  the  opening  this  week  by  the 
Nordiska  Kompaniel  of  it-  own  premises  in  the  principal  shopping  street  of  Buenos 
Nordiska  Kompaniet  is  a  furniture  firm  with  its  head  office  and  works 
S»l  >ckholin,  and  i-  a  newcomer  to  Argentina.    The  building  erected  here  is  entirely 
style  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  practically  all  the  furniture 
exhibited  has  been  made  in  the  company's  own  factories  in  Sweden.    A  factory  is 
being  installed  outside  Buenos  Aires  which  will  supply  the  store  with  those  articles 
which  can  be  made  to  advantage  in  the  Republic.    The  styles  of  furniture  shown  on 
day  \\<  re  entirely  Scandinavian  and  for  the  most  part  new  to  Buenos 
Whether  these  styles  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  Latin  taste  or  not  remains 

•  tx  seen,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe 'that  a  people  accustomed  to  French  and  Italian 

exclusively  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  styles  so  radically  different  from 
these  as  are  the  Swedish. 

The  trade  in  imported  office  furniture  is  still  quiet,  the  bulk  of  the  market's  needs 
local  factories.    The  local  furniture  making  industry  reached  an 
■i  stage  of  development  during  the  war  period,  when  supplies  were  unobtain- 
rom  abroad,  and  it  now  seems  certain  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  office 
hold  furniture  can  be  imported  on  the  same  scale  as  formerly.    The  recently 
of  import  duties  is  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  landed  cost 
t  :      p  •!-••  ■<!  furniture,  as  co mpared  with  the  cost  of  the  locally  made  article.  Imports 
of  furniture  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  were  valued  for  customs  purposes 
at  $197,000,  as  compared  with  $1,326,000  during  the  same  period  of  1914. 

German  Hardware  and  Newsprint  Importations. 

A  number  of  articles  of  German  manufacture,  principally  hardware,  tools  and 
industrial  machinery,  have  recently  been  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  retail  stores 
in  Buenos  Aires.  A  line  of  aluminium  kitchenware,  which  is  prominent  amongst  the 
hardware  comprises  a  set  of  eleven  utensils  and  is  being  retailed  at  $20  gold  as  com- 
pared Tvith  $30  gold  and  over  asked  for  a  similar  set  of  American  manufacture;  the 
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set  consists  of  five  two-handled  sauce  pans,  two  sauce  pans  (boilers)  with  wooden 
handles,  two  frying  pans,  a  ladle  and  a  skimmer.  In  the  opinion  of  the  buyer  of  a 
hardware  store,  this  line  of  aluminium  kitchen  utensils  is  undoubtedly  very  cheap,  but 
finish  is  lacking  and  the  quality  is  much  inferior  to  pre-war  German  standards,  but  it 
is  selling  rapidly  because  customers  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  exceptionally  high 
prices  at  which  better  quality  English  and  American  goods  now  have  to  be  sold. 
Amongst  other  articles  of  German  hardware  which  are  being  prominently  displayed 
may  be  mentioned  galvanized  iron  buckets,  hammers,  pincers  and  plyers,  tacks  and 
nails,  and  industrial  machinery  including  lathes.  In  each  case  the  trade  reports  that 
the  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  which  was  exported  from  Germany  before  the  war,  but 
that  the  goods  can  be  sold  at  prices  from  16  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  com- 
petitors' prices  for  similar  articles. 

The  business  manager  of  a  daily  newspaper  advises  that  he  has  just  placed  an  order 
with  a  German  concern  for  260  tons  of  newsprint  at  19 \  cents  Argentine  gold,  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires,  as  compared  with  22  cents  Argentine  gold,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  the  best 
price  obtainable  for  the  stated  quantity  in  other  quarters.  A  steamer  arriving  this 
month  from  Hamburg  brought  2,000  rolls  of  newsprint,  so  that  imports  of  newsprint 
from  Germany  appear  to  have  recommenced  on  a  substantial  scale. 

Building  Construction  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Director  General  of  the  National  Department  of  Statistics  has  recently 
published  a  small  treatise  on  the  housing  question  in  Buenos  Aires.  From  the  census 
of  1914,  the  following  statement  has  been  compiled  showing  the  number  of  buildings, 
excluding  the  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  etc.,  classified  according  to  the  number  of  rooms 
contained  in  each: — 


Rooms  in 

No.  of 

Total  No. 

each  Building. 

Buildings. 

of  Rooms. 

1  

  4,1821 

4,>821 

9 

  16  ,'5  91 

33,182 

3  

  21,758 

65,274 

4  

  19,32i6 

77,304 

  15,617 

7'5,8>3'5 

6  

  11,911 

71,46-6 

7  

  8,349 

58,443 

8  

  6,260 

■5'0,0Si0 

9  

  3,892 

35,028 

10  

  3,404 

34,000 

11  to  15  

  8,13<5 

103,S>0'8 

16  to  210  

  3,943 

62,025 

2/1  to  30'  

  2,i869 

67,434 

31  to  50  

  1/506 

58,199 

51  to  1-00  

  717 

4  0,3i0<8 

101  to  200  

  19C 

26,475 

301  to  S'0'0  

  1'  1 

7,151 

878  

878 

1,500  

1,500 

Without  specification  , 

  2,871 

J  31,74*2 

S82.251 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  number  of  one-roomed  houses  in  the  city,  mosl  of 
which  belong  to  the  occupant;  these  are  "growing"  houses  in  their  first  stage,  Th< 
census  has  ignored  the  original  primitive  outbuilding  which  serves  as  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  but  these  "dependencies  "  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  good  brick  built  rooms, 
including  a  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  etc. 

The  two-roomed  houses  numbering  1G,GG0,  and  the  three  and  four-roomed  houses, 
are  situated  for  the  most  part  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  are  o6cupied  for  the 
most  part  by  workmen  of  humble  position  who  aspire  to  own  their  own  houses. 

The  city  contains  35  churches,  GO  hospitals  and  orphanages,  and  150  theatres  and 
moving  picture  theatres.    At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  nearly  enough  accommo- 
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dution  t\-r         populat  ion  ot*  tho  city,  and  the  s< 

serious  problem,  Tha  explanation  is  simple;  oi 
will  be  soon  that  building  construction  has  been 
last  rive  years.  More  office  buildings,  more  theat 
ami  dwelling  houses  are  wanted.  The  following 
permits  granted  by  the  mnnieipality  during  the  h 


Tear. 

1S95..  ..  '..  ,.;  f.  ..  . 

1S96..  M   

1S97.         *tpM  ,t  . ,  , 

1S9S  

1S99  

ll>00  .  . 

1901  

1902..     . 

1903  i  

1904  

1905  

1906   ;  .  ; 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  <  . 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  

•$1  m/n^:.44  Canadian. 


Mrcity  of  1  louses  constitutes  a  really 
i  reference  to  the  subjoined  table  it 
little  less  than  paralyzed!  during  the 
pes,  clubs,  hotels,  restaurants,  schools 
table  shows  the  number  of  building 
tst  25  years. 


Value  of 

Building-  space 

the  building 

permits. 

in  sq.  metres. 

in  $  m/n.* 

2,509 

4'84,S4'0i 

18,423,9210 

3,5-87 

693,180 

29,113,560 

3,  ICS 

611,3315 

2i6,920,74-0 

3,291 

636,0i30i 

29,257,380 

3,532 

6182,550 

3>2,7-62;4-00 

3,92-8 

'593,487 

29,0-80,8-6-3 

3,7-68 

649,944 

32,4-97,2iO*0 

5,280 

543,787 

28, 8(0  0,0-0-0' 

(5,33(8 

618,(091 

3.3,0-0i0,i000 

5,541 

7iSi9,6il8> 

44, 9  0-0,00-0 

8,061 

1,0-3-0,479 

6,828,740 

1-0,4*8 

1,345,891 

8-7,48  2,9 15 

14,489 

I,74i2,i044 

121,943,-08-0 

14,182 

1,589,429 

119,207,17i5 

14,534 

2,251,111 

16-8, 8i3  3, 3-25 

19,538 

2,8-68,141 

215,110,575 

18.49-0- 

2,844,855 

19i9,13i9,85'0 

14,-620 

2,165,725 

140,772,1215 

13,958 

2,191,141 

142,424,165 

8,500 

952,418 

57,145,080 

6,52.6 

495,488 

29,729,280 

5,601 

379,972 

22,795,320 

5,515 

310,246 

22. 20  0,0-0-0' 

5,812 

392,333 

33,100,000 

6,675 

465,614 

4  4,50-0  ,'00-0 

6,14® 

619,093 

75,-0>5-0,'O0-0 

The  figures  for  1920  relate  to  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  what  has  been  published  during 
•  months  by  competent  men  who  have  studied  the  housing  question  in  Buenos 
Aires,  tends  to  establish  that  the  only  remedy  to  the  present  situation  is  to  construct, 
on  a  large  scale,  but  economically  and  rapidly. 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  are  exports  from  an  article  on  the  British  West  Indies  which  was 
published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  November  11 : — 

The  groups  of  islands  and  adjacent  territories  on  the  mainland  of  Central  and 
South  America — known  generally  as  the  British  West  Indies — are  distributed  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.  From  the  Bahamas  in  the  north  to  the  boundaries  of 
:i  Guiana  in  the  south  there  stretches  a  space  as  wide  as  that  which  separates 
Newfoundland  from  Ireland.  Jamaica,  the  most  important  island  in  the  Western 
Group,  is  800  miles  from  the  port  of  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  to  the  north,  and  nearly 
as  far  from  British  Honduras  to  the  west.  But  though  .the  principal  colonies  in  the 
rn  Group  are  so  widely  spread  apart  they  are  adjacent  in  comparison  with  the 
ligtancee  which  separate  them  from  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Group.  Trinidad, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  hard  by  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  is 
1,200  miles  from  Jamaica  and  2,000  miles  from  British  Honduras.  British  Guiana, 
some  600  miles  in  length,  lies  still  f  arther  to  the  south  of  Trinidad. 

Communication  between  the  islands  and  colonies  of  the  Eastern  Group  is  main- 
tained by  a  fortnightly  service  from  Canada,  but  there  is  no  direct  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  groups,  nor  is  there  any  regular  and  frequent  steamship  service 
etween  the  members  of  the  Western  Group.    Wide  ocean  distances  and  poor  commu- 
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nication  make  it  very  difficult  for  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  varying  commercial  conditions  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the 
British  West  Indies. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS,   REVENUE   AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  different  colonies  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement  of  their  total  trade  last  year: — 


Colony.  Imports.           Exports.  Total. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   £  S.2-54,12'6        £  6,293,4'8'0        £11,547,606  (a) 

Jamaica   5,085,515  5,627,32>8  10,712,843 

British  Guiana   3,275,380  3,925,400  7,2i0'0,7>80  (b) 

Barbados   3,893,458  3,305,382  7,198,840 

British  Honduras..   978,170  9.26,8'3i5  1,9'05,0'05 

Grenada   43.8,110  637,369  1,075,479 

Bahamas   539,242  3*82,140  921, 3<8  2i 

St.  Lucia   322,769  43'0,192'  7152,961 

St.  Kitts-Nevis   30O,0'0O  (c)       3&5.000  (c)       665,0'0<0  (c) 

Antigua   310,00'0'  (c)        344,33:8  654,338  (c) 

Dominica   203,3»60  256,789  460,149 

St.  Vincent   18-5,128  153,892  339,020 

Montserrat   68,79"5  102/0'57  170,852 

Virgin  Islands   19,709  13,360  33/069 


Totals   £20,873,762        £22,763,562  £43,737,310 


(a)  Excluding  goods  in  transit,  the  value  of  which  was  £963,108. 
(&)  Excluding  goods  in  transit,  the  value  of  Avhich  was  £315,432. 

(c)  These  figures  are  estimates  only;  the  final  statistics  of  these  colonies  not  being  available. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  revenue  raised  in  the  British  West  Indies  comes  from 
Customs  duties,  and  in  the  following  table  are  given  from  some  of  the  colonies 
particulars  which  show  their  general  economic  position: — 


Expendi- 

Revenue 

ture  per 

Imports 

Exports 

per  head 

head  of 

per  head 

per  head 

of  popu- 

popu- 

of popu- 

of popu- 

lation. 

lation. 

lation 

lation. 

Colony. 

£   s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

Trinidad  

.   .  /       3'    9  i5 

3    7  9 

13  12 

0 

16    5  8 

...        1    '5  11 

17  2 

5  0 

0 

5  10  0 

British  Guiana  

,     . .        2  15  2 

,2    9  5 

10  16 

7 

9  16  9 

1  16  10 

19  15 

0 

16  15  0 

1    9  '0 

1  10'  0< 

5  18 

6 

8  12  3 

...         1  16  5 

1  13  3< 

9  1 

3 

6     8  6 

Leeward  Islands  

...  186 

1     9  10' 

6  12 

'0 

7  19  0 

St.  Vincent  

0  16  4 

0  14  0 

3'  12 

6 

3     0  0 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  finances  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  a  very 
precarious  condition  owing  to  the  low  level  of  prices  of  all  agricultural  commodities; 
properties  were  being  heavily  mortgaged,  the  banks  were  anticipating  the  carrying  over 
<  f  loans  to  the  following  year,  and  deposits  were  fairly  stagnant.  But  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  entirely  changed  the  aspect,  and  according  to  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Pavitt,  the  West  Indies  to-day  are  experiencing  an  unprecedented  era 
of  prosperity.  Mortgages  in  many  instances  have  been  liquidated,  bank  loans  against 
crops  of  all  descriptions  are  met  promptly  on  the  marketing  of  the  results,  and 
plantations  are  changing  hands  at  high  values.  Bank  deposits  have  risen  beyond  all 
previous  experience,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  floating  money  throughout  the  islands. 
Though  advances  have  also  increased  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  financing  of  real  estate 
speculation;  bank  credits  have  been  liberal  owing  to  the  present  prices  and  the  antici- 
pated good  returns  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  longer.    The  present  and  proposed 
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banking  facilities  would  appear  adequate  for  the  amount,  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  t lu-  West  Indies,  ami  m>  it 1 > n i  1  d^  banking  credits  are  refused.  Owing  to  the 
increased  priors  of  all  products  and  increased  value  of  labour  all  banking  figures  are 
much  higher  than  in  prewar  times.  There  has  been,  however,  no  increase  in  interest 
rates,  which  vary  from  li  per  cent  to  s  per  cent  per  annum,  according  to  the  quality 
of  loans  and  length  of  time  required.  The  hanks  and  important  merchant  firms 
finance  all  crop  oj>erations  and  cany  their  advances  from  the  beginning  of  cultivation 
till  the  produce  is  marketed  and  paid  for  abroad.  As  the  total  trade  of  the  West 
[ndiee  amounts  to  over  £43,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  carry  heavy  loans 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  exports  are  at  their  height. 

11  1  IX  IS    OK   WAR   O.N  TRADE. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  the  value  of  the  staple  products  of  these  colonies  during 
•  ar  has  brought  great  prosperity  to  the  planters  and  dealers,  and  also  to  the 
merchants  and  storekeepers.  Sugar  and  other  estates,  at  one  time  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  have  changed  hands  at  fabulous  sums,  and  capitalists  have  found  it 
difficult  to  tind  an  outlet  for  their  money,  which  it  has  therefore  been  possible  to 
I  om»w  at  very  low  rates  of  interest.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  that  many  industries 
re  I  eing  reorganized,  and  that  many  development  schemes  in  connection 
with  •  Is,  railway-,  harbours,  sanitation,  etc.,  have  been  brought  up  for  considera- 

tion. The  shortage  of  labour  and  the  high  cost  of  imported  material,  however,  have 
acted  as  deterrents  to  progress. 

The  factors  that  influenced  external  trade  during-  last  year  were: — 
1  I  the  depreciation  of  sterling  as  compared  with  United  States  currency,  and, 

to  a  lesser  degree  with  Canadian  currency, 
-_    Th<  difficulty,  which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  an  impossibility  of  obtaining 

machinery  and  materials  for  local  industries, 
3    The  high  price  of  all  imported  goods,  and 
(4)  Labour  conditions. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

British  West  Indies. 

The  following  information  has  been  compiled  from  data  obtained  from  official 

sources: 

Ti  as  requirements  of  the  British  West  Indies  respecting  invoices  and 

ati  os  of  origin  for  imported  goods  are  practically  the  same  in  the  various 
The  principal  feature  of  these  regulations,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
eate  of  origin  which  must  accompany  goods  intended  to  be  entered  at  the 
tes  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement. 
When  the  first  agreement  came  into  effect  in  1913,  the  colonies  concerned  adopted  a 
declaration  of  origin,  which  may  still  be  used  hy  Canadian  exporters.  The 
colonies  included  in  the  1913  agreement  were:  Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
tserrat,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Barbados,  and 
British  Guiana.    Until  otherwise  announced,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same 
•    '  ate  of  origin  will  be  accepted  in  the  colonies  which  ratify  the  1920  agreement 
recent';,  entered  into.    The  parties  to  the  1950  agreement  include  all  the  colonies  in 
the  old  agreement,  and  in  addition  thereto,  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Virgin 
Island-,  and  British  Honduras.    It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  1913  agreement 
covered  only  a  limited  list  of  articles,  the  1920  agreement  includes  all  dutiable  imports. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  form  of  declaration  referred  to 

Form  I. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  ENTRY  UNDER  TEE  CANADA-WEST  INDIES  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  OF 
ARTICLES  CONSIGNED  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OR  MANUFACTURE. 


(1)  Insert  the  word,  partner, 
manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal 
official,  giving  rank  as  the  case 
may  be. 


(2)  Country  of  origin  or 
manufacture. 

(3)  Port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 

(4)  Address. 


(5)  Country    of  manufacture. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  (1)  .  .  .  . 

  of    the  exporter(s)  of 

the  articles  included  in  this  certificate,  and  that  I  am  duly 
authorized  to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of 
the  said  exporter (s). 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing  and  I  do  hereby  certify 

that  the  merchandise  designated  below  is  of  ( 2 )  

growth,  produce  or  manufacture,  which  merchandise  is  to  be 

shipped   to    (3)  consigned  to  

 merchant  at  (4)   And  I  further  certify 

that  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factured goods  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labour  of  (5) 

 has  entered  into  the  production  of  every 

manufactured  article  included  in  this  certificate  of  origin,  to 
the  extent  in  each  article  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  every  such  article  in  its  present  condition. 

Name  and  address  of  exporter : 


Port  of  shipment : 


Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  and  Description  of 
Packages  and  Description 
of  Goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

So  certified  under  my  responsibility. 

Signature. 


Dated  at  this  day   of  19.... 

(This  certificate  ceases  to  be  valid  after  six  months  from  date  of  issue.) 

NO   SPECIAL  INVOICE  FORM. 

Apart  from  the  above  declaration  applicable  to  goods  for  which  preferential  tariff 
is  claimed,  no  particular  form  of  invoice  has  been  prescribed.  The  declaration  may 
be  a  separate  document  or  may  be  printed  on  the  regular  invoice.  When  the  declara-i 
tion  is  a  separate  document,  the  details  as  to  quantity,  value,  etc.,  should  be  carefully 
filled  in,  in  order  to  make  possible  identification  of  the  goods.  Separate  certificates  of 
origin  have  been  favoured  by  Trinidad  and  Barbados  but  only  to  avoid  surrender 
of  the  commercial  invoice  to  the  Customs.  With  respect  to  any  of  the  colonies,  when 
the  declaration  is  printed  on  the  invoice  it  is  important  that  invoices  should  bo,  at 
least,  in  duplicate.  It  is  necessary  that  the  declaration  of  origin  should  remain  with 
the  Customs.  Most  of  the  colonies  have  ruled  that  the  country  of  origin  should  be 
stated  on  invoices  whether  or  not  the  goods  are  to  be  entered  under  the  preferential 
tariff.  Others  state  that  the  country  of  origin  must  be  given  by  the  importer  for 
statistical  or  other  purposes.  It  would  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  thai 
exporters  in  all  cases  give  the  country  of  origin  on  their  invoices  For  actual  customs 
purposes,  invoices  are  not  required  in  duplicate,,  It  would,  however,  be  advisable  for 
exporters  to  always  furnish  extra  copies  of  invoices  in  order  that  there  may  alwayf 
be  a  copy  for  the  consignee  or  other  party  interested  in  the  shipment. 


It*  J 
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IMPORTANCE  OK    I  I  HMSIIINC    IN VOICES. 

h   is   important   thai   Canadian  exporters  attend  to  the  matter  of  furnishing 
•  vs  prompt  lv  and  in  proper  form.    The  arrival  of  goods  in  the  West  India  colonies 
without  the  proper  invoice  makes  trouble  for  both  the  consignee  and  the  customs 
Authorities     When  the  goods  are  released  under  these  circumstances  it  entails  the 
i  Etra  duty.     Later  on  proper  invoices  must,  be  produced  and  the  payment 
at  duty  adju>ted.    In  Trinidad  the  deposit  referred  to  covers  about  twice  the  respec- 
u\e  duty.    In  Barbados,  the  Collector  of  Customs  fixes  a  value,  but  the  invoice  must 
b<   produced  later  and  duty  tinally  adjusted.    In  Dominica  an  excess  duty  of  25  per 
cent      deposited  in  the  ease  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty.    In  Montserrat,  if 
tl  «■  :      1-    n   n.»i  held  in  bond  for  the  production  of  the  proper  invoice,  the  practice 
demand  from  business  houses  a  depost  equal  to  150  per  cent  of  the  probable  duty. 
In  St.  Vincent  l':>  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  probable  duty  is  taken  on  deposit.  In 
la  an  extra  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  taken  on  deposit  pending  production  of 
invoici  s.     The  practice  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis  is  to  take  a  deposit  of  three  times 
the  estimated  duty.    In  Antigua  and  St.  Lucia  entry  is  made  on  a  basis  of  appraise- 
ment approved  by  the  Customs.    It.  will  be  noted  in  all  these,  cases  that  in  the  absence 
of  proper  invoices  the  procedure  entails  a  lot  of  trouble. 


SHIPMENTS  NOT  SENT  DIRECT. 


A  different  form  of  certificate  of  origin  was  designed  to  cover  shipments  which 
arc  not  sent  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  or  manufacture.  Canadian  goods,  for 
example,  may  be  shipped  first  to  Barbados  and  from  there  reconsigned  to  another 
eoloyv.  Another  example  is  when  goods  are  shipped  in  transit  through  the  United 
States.  Following  is  the  certificate  of  origin  in  use  by  most  of  the  colonies  under 
such  circumstances  as  these: — 

Form  II. 


E  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  ENTRY  UNDER  CAN  ADA- WEST  INDIES  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  OF 
ARTICLES  NOT  CONSIGNED  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OR  MANUFACTURE. 


(1)  Country 
manufacture. 


of     origin  or 


(To  be  attested  t'o  in  British  Countries  before  a  Collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  Customs, 
Notary  Public  or  other  official  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  in  other  countries 

before  a  British  Consul.) 

I   certify  that  M  

being-  a  duly  authorized  representative   of  M  

(producer  or  manufacturer,  merchant  or  trader)  of  

 has  declared  before  me  on  his  responsibility  that 

the  merchandise  designated  below  is  of  (1)  

growth,  produce  or  manufacture  as  shown  by  reliable  in- 
voices presented  to  me  by  the  exporter,  which  merchandise 

is  to  be  shipped  to   (2)  consigned 

to   merchant  at   (3)  and 

he  further  declares  that  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods 

a  substantial  portion  of  the  labour  of  (4;  

has  entered  into  the  production  of  every  manufactured 
article  included  in  this  certificate  of  origin  to  the  extent  in 
each  article  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  every 
such  article  in  its  present  condition. 

He  also  declares  that  the  undermentioned  goods  are  in 
the  original  packages  in  which  they  were  exported  from 

 and  that  such  goods  have  been  under 

continuous   Customs  supervision   whilst  in  

and  have  not  been  altered  in  nature,  quality  of  value  since 

their  exportation  from  

Name  and  address  of  exporter: 


(2)  Port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 


C3)  Address. 


(4)  Country  of  manufacture. 


Port  of  shipment : 
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Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  and  Description  of 
Packages  and  Description 
of  Goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

So  declared  under  my  responsibility. 


Signature  of  Declarant. 

Signature  and  seal  (if  any)  of  the  issuing  authority. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  19.... 

(This  certificate  ceases  to  be  valid  after  six  months  from  date  of  issue.) 

BRITISH   GUIANA  REQUIRES   BILL   OF  LADING. 

Form  II,  however,  has  been  abandoned  by  British  Guiana.  Form  I  is  the  only 
certificate  accepted.  When  goods  are  shipped  via  the  United  States,  British  Guiana 
requires,  in  addition  to  the  certificate  of  origin,  which  must  be  made  in  Canada,  a 
copy  of  the  railway  bill  of  lading  which  accompanied  the  goods  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  This  bill  of  lading  must  be  certified  by  the  Customs  of  Canada  at 
point  of  shipment.  Form  II,  however,  is  used  in  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  probably  some  of  the  others  when 
goods  are  not  shipped  direct. 

WHEN   ATTESTED  CERTIFICATES  ARE  NECESSARY. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  declaration  on  Form  II  must  be  attested  before  some 
authority,  while  in  the  case  of  Form  I,  for  goods  consigned  direct,  the  declaration 
need  be  verified  only*  by  the  signature  of  the  exporter. 

MARKING  PACKAGES. 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  marking  and  numbering  of  packages  are  of  a 
general  nature.  Shippers  should  mark  cases,  etc.,  plainly  and  see  that  the  marks 
agree  with  those  on  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading. 

THE  PORT  OF  SALONIKA. 

Salonika,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  a  seaport  of  Greece,  in  the  Department  of 
Macedonia,  was  ceded  by  Turkey  at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  wars  in  1913.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salonika  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  315  miles  southwest  of  Constantinople,  the  town  occupies 
a  fortified  slope  and,  surrounded  by  cypresses  and  lofty  white  walls,  ascends  the  shore 
in  triangular  form.  The  architecture  is  characteristically  Oriental.  Under  Greek  rule 
conditions  have  improved  and  the  papulation  increased  between  1915  and  1919  from 
150,000  to  250,000.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  ten  miles  from  the  town.  The  harbour 
accommodates  seven  large  steamers  and  has  a  breakwater  1.900  feet  long.  Work  with 
lighters  is  difficult  in  summer  owing  to  unfavourable  sea  breezes.  The  imports  include 
textiles,  paints,  linseed  and  cotton  oil,  metals,  hardware,  machinery,  coal  and  sewing 
machines,  and  the  exports,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  beeswax,  honey,  ores,  opium 
and  poppy  seed.  Preceding  the  cession,  the  town  surrendered  to  the  Gnvks  during 
the  first  Balkan  war  in  November,  1912.  In  the  course  of  the  Great  War  Salonika 
was  a  scene  of  international  complications,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Greece  to  imple- 
ment her  engagement  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Serbia  against  Bulgaria. 
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APPLE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  cablegrams  have  lnvn  received  from  Mr  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Cana- 
dian Fruit    Trad.'  ( onunissioner,  Liverpool: — 

MAN(  HF.STFK.  November  25 :  Now  York  Baldwins  53  to  56s.,  Virginia  York 
[n  |  i  rials  55  to  60s.  per  barrel.    Oalifornia  Nowtowns  19  to  20s.  per  box. 

BRISTOL,  November  2  I  :  Fx  ss.  Turcoman  and  Verenlia,  Baldwin  No.  1  60  to 
ks  is  to  559.,  No,  2  55  to  64s.,  slacks  42  to  52s.,  Domestic  54s.,  No.  3  50s., 
Greening,  best  No.  Fs  62  to  6-!s.,  average  55  to  60s.,  No.  2  49  to  56s.,  Golden  Russet 
64  to  68s.,  No.  2  60  to  68s.,  Spy  No.  1  57  to  66s.,  No.  2  57  to  64s.,  Cranberry 
No.  1  61  to  64s.,  King  No.  1  5S  to  65s.,  No.  2  56  to  61s.,  Domestic  58s.,  Peewaukee 
V..  1  48  to  588.,  No.  2  40  to  48s.,  Domestic  43s.,  No.  3  37s.,  Stark  No.  1  58  to  61s., 
\  55  to  ;>ss..  Domestic  55s.,  No.  3  47  to  50s.,  Ontario  No.  1  38  to  42s.,  Domestic 
30s.,  Blenheim  slacks  No.  1  33s.,  No.  2  30s. 

GLASGOW,  November  26:  Virginia  York  Imperials  59  to  68s.,  Ben  Davis  61 
to  64s.,  New  York  Baldwins  65  to  68s.,  Ben  Davis  58s.,  Oregan  Jonathans,  Extra 
Fancy  and  Fancy  23s.  6d.,  "  C "  grade  21  to  22s.,  Winter  Banana,  fancy  23s.  6d., 
Delicions,  fancy  22  to  23s.,  "C"  grade  21  to  22s.,  Wagener,  fancy  22s.,  Salome  22 

•  •  23s.,  Greening  23s.  6d.,  Snow  23s.  6d.   Eager  market  for  boxes. 

LTV  F.  I  i  POOL,  November  26:  4,239  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex.  ss.  Megantic,  Golden 
No.  1  60s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  55  to  63s.,  No.  2  54  to  60s.,  Greening  No.  1  64  to  68s., 
No.  2  59  to  63s.,  Spy  No.  1  60  to  61s.,  No.  2  51  to  55s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  51  to  56s., 
.  No.  3  ISs.,  Stark  No.  1  56  to  57s.,  No.  2  55s.,  Domestic  51s.,  Peewaukee 
No.  3  t5s.,  Cranberry  No.  1  60  to  62s.,  No.  2  58s.,  No.  3  52s.,  Tolman  No. 
1  55s.,  No.  2  45  to  50s.    210  boxes  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Megantic,  small 
•  L8  to  21s.   Virginia  York  Imperials  62  to  68s.,  Slacks  52  to  64s.  Idaho 
Jonathans,  fancy  21  to  22s.,  David,  jumble  pack,  16s. 

LONDON,  November  26:  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Scotian,  Jonathan  17 
to  22s.,  Grimes  Golden  17  to  20s.,  Cox  Orange  22  to  23s.  6d.,  Nonsuch  20  to  21s. 

3S.  Scotian,  Baldwin  No.  1  55  to  60s.,  No.  2  50  to  55s.,  Stark  No.  1 

•  1  •  5. v.,  Xo.  2  50s.,  Greening  No.  1  55  to  60s.,  Slacks  45  to  50s.,  No.  2  55s.,  Slacks 

50s.,  Golden  Russet  No.  1  62  to  68s.,  No.  2  60  to  65s.,  Peewaukee  No.  1  and, 
X  ,  2  45  to  50s.,  Eallawater  No.  1  55s.,  No.  2  50s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  52s.  6d.,  No.  2 
50s.,  K  g  No.  1  60s.  I  >ntarion  boxed  apples  ex  ss.  Scotian,  Baldwin  No.  1  18  to  19s., 
Spy  No.  1  22s.,  No.  2  20s.,  Wagener  No.  1  19s.,  Greening  No.  1  17  to  18s.,  Oregon 
Newtowns  22  to  23s.  6d.,  California  Newtowns  18  to  21s.  London  box  market  weak. 
IL  avy  American  box  arrivals  expected  in  all  markets. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  November  30:  30,000  boxes  California  and  Washington 
apples  ex  ss.  Eemdik,  (the  first  all-water  transport  via  Panama  Canal  under  refriger- 
ation) condition  absolutely  satisfactory;  Calfornia  Newtowns  17  to  21s.,  Washington 
Davids,  Extra  Eancy,  17  to  18s.,  Fancy  17  to  17s.  9d.,  Jonathan,  Extra  Fancy,  17  to 
19s.  6d,  Fancy  17  to  19s.  6d.,  "  0"  grade  16  to  17s.,  Grimes  Golden,  Extra  Fancy  16s. 
3d.  to  17s.  9d.,  Wagener,  Extra  Fancy  16  to  17s.  6d.,  Combination  grade  16  to  16s.  6d., 
Delicious  15  to  17s.  9d. ;  California  Easter  Beurre  pears,  half  boxes,  14  to  16s  6d. 

GLASGOW,  November  30:  Market  weakening.  Virginia  York  Imperials  55  to 
60s.,  Ben  Davis  54  to  56s.,  Winesaps  63  to  64s. 

LIVERPOOL,  November  29:  3,005  barrels  and  200  boxes  Nova  Scotian  apples 
ez  96.  Thistlemore.  Greening  No.  1  44  to  50s.,  Domestic  44  to  46s.,  No.  3  30s.,  Baldwin 
No.  1  40  to  Ma.,  No.  2  45  to  49s.,  Domestic  43  to  46s.,  No.  3  38  to  42s.,  :Stark  No.  1 
47  to  51s.,  No.  2  46  to  48s.,  Domestic  46  to  48s.,  No.  3  38  to  4%.,  Wegener,  slacks, 
No.  1  49  to  50s.,  Spy  No.  1  50s.,  No.  3  44s.,  King  No.  1  45  to  50s.,  Domestic  45  to 
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47s.,  No.  3  42  to  46s.,  Blenheim  No.  1  48  to  52s.,  No.  2  4£s.,  Domestic  46  to  47s.,  Mann 
50s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  51  to  52s.,  No.  2  48  to  49s.,  Domestic  48s.,  No.  3  41  to  44s; 
Boxes,  Golden  Russet  No.  1  23s.  6d.,  Baldwin  18  to  18s.  9d.,  Stark  16  to  18s.,  Nonpareil 
18s.,  Spy  21s.  6d.,  Ben  Davis  15s.  9d.  to  17s.  Market  weakening  due  to  heavy  pros- 
pective receipts  of  American  boxed  and  barrelled  apples. 

(All  prices  are  wholesale  and  are  for  Wednesday  unless  otherwise  stated). 


SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  London: — 

"  Seed  values  ex  warehouse  London,  England,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
Canadian  grades,  London  funds,  per  112  pounds:  red  clover,  160s.  to  180s.;  alsike, 
200s.  to  220s.;  timothy,  65s.  to  70s.;  alfalfa,  150s.  to  165s." 

Mr.  Watson  is  including  in  his  despatches  prices  of  alfalfa  in  addition  to  red 
clover,  alsike,  and  timothy.  Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in 
London  would  be  34-3  to  38-6  cents  per  pound;  of  alsike,  42-9  to  47-1  cents  per 
pound;  of  timothy,  13-9  to  15  cents  per  pound;  and  of  alfalfa,  32-1  to  35-3  cents  per 
pound. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION'S  AND  FAIRS. 
United  Kingdom. 

British  Industries  Fair — 

White  City,  London,  February  21st-March  4th,  1921. 

Birmingham,  same  period. 

Glasgow,  February  28th-<March  11th. 
Clothing,  Outfitting  and  Woollen  Trades  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  March  8th-18th.    Apply  to  : — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 

Ltd.,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
Drapery  Textile  and  Women's  Wear  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  April  4th-15th.    Apply  to  : — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 

Ltd.,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
International  Building  Trades  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  April.    Apply,  Directors,  43,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2. 
Glasgow  Bakers',  Grocers',  Confectioners'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

Kelvin  Hall,  April  5th-15th,  1921. 
International  Rubber  Exhibition — 

London,  June,  1921. 
London  Fair  and  Market — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  July  4th-15th,  1921.  Apply  to : — International  Trade  Exhi- 
bitions, Ltd.,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C  2. 


Other  Countries. 

Ceylon  Motor  Show — 

'Colombo.    January  22nd-29th. 
Delhi  Motor  Show — 

February  7th. 

Witswatersrand  Agricultural  Show  (including  Machinery  and  Motor  Sections)  — 

March  23rd-28th. 
Lyons  Fair — 

March  lst-15th.     (Building,  engineering,  hardware,  metallurgy,  agricultural  machinery 

and  foodstuffs.) 
Peking  Industrial  Exhibition — 

March,  1921. 
Brussels  Commercial  Fair  (International)  — 

April  4th-2i0th.    Apply  to: — Foire  Commerciale  Bruxelles,  Grand  Place  19,  Bruxelles. 
Bale  Sample  Fair  (5th  Swiss)  — 

April  16th-26th. 
Algiers  Agricultural  Show  and  ExHiiiiTroN  Fair — 

Apply  to: — M.  Celestin  Granier,  Commissaire  General,    4,    Rue    Marechal  Bosquet, 

Algiers. 

Ghent  International  Architectural  and  Bni.niNi;  IOxiiinmoN— 
Spring,  1921. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators,, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Western  Country  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Ele- 
FfttOCT  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seabord  Ports. 


•••((/  ?>;/  Infernal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  20,  1020. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

P.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

2,685,871 
Now  oper 
981, 128 
615„854 
1,080.009 
1,591,928 
798,610 
451,950 
Now  oper 
474,200 

2,024,212 
2,080,070 
398,710 
Now  oper 
90,938 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 
702,290 
ating  unde 
40,071 
09,552 
104,081 
000,055 
487,771 
183,975 
ating  unde 
30,415 

700,277 
280, 140 
435,109 

ating  unde 
5,049 

ating  unde 

Bushels. 

129,382 
r  a  Priva 
9,658 
80,815 
20, 142 
64,211 
03,728 
43,259 
r  a  Privat 
10,133 

298,315 
17,459 
83,688 
r  a  Privat 
3,464 
r  a  Privat 

Bushels. 

te  Term  in 
32,890 

87,947 
09,250 

Bushels. 

146,123 
al  Elevato 

Bushels. 
2,513,600 
r  License. 
1,009,753 

707,379 
1,303,737 
2,416,430 
1,364,367 

747,248 
License. 

514,769 

3,723,591 
3,096,608 
1,358,608 
License. 

102,450 
License. 

Ouilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Torminal  1 '.levator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

1,158 
6,298 
24,980 
14,252 
13, 633 
1  Elevator 
*29 

34,181 
12,690 
20,001 

1  Elevator 
2,999 

l  H«  levator 

l  ort  William  Elevator  Co  

T~*  j     «  1    XT'  1  .  _ 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bav  

Davidson  and  Smith  

54,431 
e  Termina 
44 

606 
94,237 
414,380 
e  Termina 

1  otal  l  ufolic  lerminal  li<Ievators . . . 
l  otal  trriVAW  lerminal  ^levators. . 

e  Termina 

14,330,152 

3,783,451 

824,254 

Zoo, (\)( 

282,952 

19,980,606 

1    11H  C7A 

1 , 11U, oiO 

loZ, boo 

1  1  AA1 

16, Vol 

2,361,645 

22,532 
03,832 
159,970 
3,830 

29,151 
54, 514 
334,750 

181 

1 , 654 
2, 005 
634 

53,518 
123,000 
523,243 
3,830 

 '  "  '  "  " 

2, 049 
95 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

27,794 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

250, 104 

418,415 

27, 975 

4,293 

2, 744 

703,591 

322, 129 
410,038 
1,100,824 
557,875 

1  A  A  oTr 

None 

in  store. 

432,004 
764,283 
1,568,871 
1,250,825 

494,291 
474,292 

31,122 

22,477 
31,984 
293,346 

944,831 
316,706 
275,740 

68,405 
273, 173 

47,929 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

277,905 
341,089 
534,093 

70,280 
43,974 

Tiffin.  G.T.P  

16,984 
108,455 

T)  ^  \r„  v.'  1 1 

50,402 

Collingwood  

Godench — 
Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

213,572 
474,292 

16,367 

187,875 

92,844 

>\est.  Can.  rlour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 

Campbell  Elour  Mills  Co  

14,755 

K  b  •  si  on — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

1,993 
31,984 
293,346 

16,528 

3,956 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. . 

457,939 
263,512 

367,044 
20, 634 

119,848 
32,560 
2,775 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

68,465 

West  St.  John,  N.B.,  C.P.R  

8t.  John,  N.B.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys  

271,796 
47,929 

1,377 

Halifax,  N.S.,     "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

Country  Elevators  

4,808,501 

1,938,323 

378,799 

50,402 

114,254 

7,290,339 

28,874,004 
008,884 

8,605,651 

2,224,401 
Noto 

1,666,587 
perating. 

41,370,043 
673,816 

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports- 

64,932 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 

608,884 

64,932 

673,810 

49,988,635 

15,709,634 

3,570,081 

2,627,747 

477,943 

72,380,040 

+Week  ending  Nov.  19,  1920.  *Overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 
for  the  week  ended  November  26,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
Imperial 
Government 

Public 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

19,397 
6,655,771 
3,183,238 
3,024,940 
650,558 
155,642 
35,898 
610,708 

Bushels. 

6,967 
77,911 
28,928 
13,072 
7,033 
1,696 
84 

114,473 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

26,364 
8,644,522 
4,422,005 
4,047,432 
882,581 
157,338 
35,982 
1,178,653 

No.  1  Northern  

1,910,840 
1,209,839 
1,009,420 
224,990 

No.  2  "   

No.  3  "   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  "   

No.  6  "   

Other  

453,472 

Totals  

14,336,152 

250, 164 

4,808,561 

19,394,877 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  "   

724,775 
1,391,406 
173,866 
291,852 
613,543 
588,009 

163,903 
106,151 
21,207 
14,005 
7,694 
105,455 

293,218 
644,807 
3,821 
236,744 
481,035 
278,698 

1,181,896 
2,142,364 
198,894 
542,601 
1,102,272 
972, 162 

No.  3  "   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  "   

Other  

3,783,451 

418,415 

1,938,323 

6,140,189 

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

1,927 
306,273 
271,219 
79,426 
54,171 
111,238 

1,927 
415,521 
306,828 
218,420 
151,678 
136,654 

No.  3  C.W  

4,464 
9,578 
390 
4,650 
8,893. 

104,784 
26,031 

138,604 
92,857 
16,523 

No.  4  "   

Other  

Totals  

824, 254 

27, 975 

378, 799 

1,231,028 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

512,424 
147,028 
56,994 

— 

2,638 
1,056 
124 
475 

50,402 

565,464 
148,084 

57,118 
475 

37,351 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

37,351 

Totals.  

753,797 

4,293 

50,402 

808,492 

Rye- 
No.  1  C.W  

113,336 
130,777 

113,336 
177,400 

No.  2  "   

2,649 

43,974 

No.  3  "   

Rejected...   

7,757 
31,082 

19 

76 

7,776 
101,438 

Other  

70, 280 

Totals  

282,952 

2,744 

114,254 

399,950 

Total  quantity  in  store .... 

19,980,606 

703,591 

7,290,339 

27,974,536 

New  Canadian  Industries. 

It  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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luantitj    of    Wheal    and   other   Grain   in   store   at   Public   Terminal  Eleva- 
tors. Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
atOTO,  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
November  26,  1920,  with  comparisons  for  five  years. 


■  

Wheat. 

Other  drain. 

Total. 

\orembcr  26,  1980 — 

PuMic  Terminal  Elevators  

Private       "  "   

Interior       M  "   

Bushels. 

14,336,152 
1 , 1 10,870 
250, 164 
28,874,004 
608,884 
4,808,561 

Bushels. 

5,644,454 
1,250,775 
'453! 427 
12,496,639 
64,932 
2,481,778 

Bushels. 

19,980,606 
2,361,645 
'703! 591 
41,370,643 
673,816 
7,290,339 

Country  Elevators  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

49,988,635 

22,392,005 

72,380,640 

Yoesmfter  98,  1919 — 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

4,319,297 
2,234,226 
13,312,217 

3,843,530 
917,576 
2,864,760 

8,162,827 
3,151,802 
16,176,977 

Interior       '  '   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

19,865,740 

7,625,866 

27,491,606 

November  29,  1918— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

7,624,179 
2,797,860 
12,655,759 

4,722,503 
1,078,313 
928,283 

12,346,682 
3,876,173 
13,584,042 

Total  

23,077,798 

6,729,099 

29,806,897 

November  so,  1917— 
Public  Terminal  Elevators  

6,357,873 
115,308 
13,902,046 

6,151,030 
1,000,128 
2,592,342 

12,508,903 
1,115,436 
16,494,388 

Interior        "  ■   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

20,375,227 

9,743,500 

30,118,727 

Dt  •  ruber  i,  wte — 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       "  "   

12,519,729 
521,404 
6,215,216 

8,043,801 
215,560 
11,020,435 

20,563,530 
736,964 
17,235,651 

19,256,349 

19,279,796 

38,536,145 

December  3,  191c— 

Public  Terminal  Elevators  

Interior       **  "   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

9,234,914 
664, 016 
7,464,795 

6,273,259 
76,272 
5,427,940 

15,508,173 
740, 288 
12,892,735 

Total  

17,363,725 

11,777,471 

29,141,196 

JAPAN'S  POWER  SCHEMES. 

The  wave  of  hydro-electric  engineering  that  is  passing  over  the  world  has  not  left 
Japan  untouched  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Already  upwards  of  a  thousand 
companies,  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  generating  power  by  this  means,  and 
C  :.-iderably  more  than  a  million  horse-power  have  been  developed.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Electric  Exploitation,  schemes  for  ,a  development  of 
a  further  two  million  horse-power  are  in  process  of  realization,  with  the  prospect  of 
an  adidtional  five  million  at  a  later  date.  Japan,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  like  some 
other  countries,  e.g.,  France,  Norway,  and  Canada,  where  the  machinery  for  such 
schemes  is  locally  produced,  but  must  import  most  of  its  needs  in  this  direction. 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Public  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevaton 
in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East ;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  for  the  week  ending  November  26,  1920. 

Public  Terminal  Elevators. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Receipts  Rail. . . 

Bush. 
4,970,876 
6,340,924 
70,271 

Bush. 

785,738 
237,644 
165,799 

Bush. 

372,645 
357,013 
17,879 

Bush. 

138,382 
80,426 

Bush 

83,726 
120,776 
1,626 

Bush. 

Bush. 

6,351,367 
7,136,783 
255,575 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

Rail.... 

Private  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  — 

3,200,141 
3,904,443 
305,743 

647,317 
564,827 
249,898 

240,791 
116,135 
136,210 

18,945 
53,572 

13,876 

4,121,070' 
4,638,977 
692,970 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 

1,125 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Receipts  Rail  — 

55,620 
43,685 

156,504 
82,427 

12,257 
4,492 

605 

224,986 
136,511 

Shipments  Rail  

5,907 

Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 

Receipts  

9,021,321 
8,980,013 

2,135,141 
2,153,671 

600,438 
544,389 

347,738 
209,621 

12,104,638 
11,887,694 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bat  Ports. 

3,156,886 
1,930,276 

943,652 
256,711 

184,846 
178,144 

109,429 
47,906 

4,394,813 
2,413,037 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Lower  Lake  Ports. 

Receipts  Vessel.'. 

266,819 
33,315 
185,666 
109.740 

266,819 
53,434 
185,666 
117,963 

Rail.... 

Shipments  Vessel. . 

18,968 

1,151 

Rail.... 

8.223 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 

99,199 
150,561 
917,786 
1,153 

9,485 
162,439 
102,459 
105,399 

108,684 
335,521 
1,193,661 
109, 9S7 

Rail... 

22,521 
173,416 
3,435 

Rail  .. 

Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Receipts  Vessel . 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 


319,725 


319,725^ 


Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


3,522,904 
503,601 
1,103,452 
2,041,169 


953,137 

184,846 

181,407 

23,672 

102,459 

17.;.  lit; 

369,333 

181,579 

109,429 


47,906 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


4,770,316 
708, 680 
1,379,327 
2,639,987 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Pail... 
Vessel . 


175,681 
376,310' 


2,505 
2.  771 


I7S, ish 
370.084 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending'  November  26,  1920,  in  comparison 

with  the  same  period  last  year. 


— 

Wheat. 

Pats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Popot  Harbour  Elevator 

1  •  UJmI . 

Busb 
40  S7S 

134  ]m 

Bush 

Rush 

I  >Ut">Il. 

ijusn. 

994  184 

Lit1*.,  lot 

T},ioV> 

ousn . 

134,203 
118,000 
201,508 
327,333 
19,830 

102,635 
91,002 

Aberdeen  Klevator  Midltind 

US,  000 
65, 199 
168,184 

Tiflin.  Q.T.P.  Kiev  

136,309 

Pt.  McXioholl  C.VM  

Godcrich  Klev.&Transit  Co. 
Montreal  Harbour  ( "ommis- 

159,149 
19,830 

101,176 

1,459 

We«t  St.  John,  N.B  

91,002 

Totals  

442,385 

175,081 

137,768 

504,339 

1,259,573 

Same  period  last  year  

63,957 

50,323 

258,019 

708 

373,007 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 
125,860 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

352,576 
36,000 
69,468 

319,864 

205,778 

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


1,336 
3,212 

12, 148 
*5,000 

Seaboard  Ports. 

91,002 

•Argentine  Grain. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  GREECE. 

The  Acting  Consul  General  of  Greece  for  Montreal,  under  date  of  December  1, 
tent  the  following  information  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce: — 

"  Regarding  documentary  requirements  for  purposes  of  export  to  Greece,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  according  to  a  circular  recently  received  by  this  office  a  certificate 
of  origin  is  required  of  no  standard  form,  issued  by  the  nearest  board  of  trade  or 
other  authorized  officers,  and  legalized  by  the  consulate  of  Greece,  the  fees  for  the 
legalization  being  $4.40.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  this  letter 
the  utmost  publicity,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters  for  the  interested  concerns." 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Dominion. 

United  Oil  Shales  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Arthur  Courtney  King- 
stone  and  Murton  Adams  Seymour,  barristers-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  St.  Catharines. 
Capital  $750,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Niagara  Falls. 

Office  Equipment  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators :  William  Andrew 
Hayman  and  Percy  Nathaniel  Jacobson,  merchants;  and  others — all  of  Montreal. 
Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business, 
Montreal. 

Keno  Hill,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Walter  Perry,  company  secretary; 
and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  1,000,000  shares  of  $1 
each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

The  Diamond  Bruch  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Michael  Joseph  Sales, 
caterer;  Gordon  Elliott  Gynn,  contractor;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$500,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $25  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Wallaceburg  Glass,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Arthur  St.  Clair  Gordon,  Donald 
Dean  Gordon  and  Dudley  Alexander  Gordon,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of 
Wallaceburg,  Ont.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief 
place  of  business,  Wallaceburg. 

W.  &  J.  Sharpies,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  Power,  merchant;  John 
George  Levie,  manager,  of  Quebec;  and  others.  Capital  $1,500,000,  divided  into 
15,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Quebec. 

K.  A.  Morrison  Construction  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Kenneth  Allan 
Morrison,  contractor;  and  others — all  of  Quebec.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000 
shares  of  $100'  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Quebec. 

Soda  Deposits,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Alexander  Hannah,  Leonard  Walter 
Brockington,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Calgary.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided 
into  100,000  shares  of  $10  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Calgary. 

Cook's  Friend  Baking  Powder  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  George  Gabriel 
Ulmer,  senior,  manager;  and  others — all  of  Westmount.  Capital  $300,000,  divided 
into  3,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Ontario. 

Mackenzie  River  Oil,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Charles  Henry  Kemp  and  John 
Clark  Thomson,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $5,000,000,  divided 
into  5,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Canada  Tanning  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  George  Henry  Riches;  and 
others — all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $100,000.    Chief  place  of  business,  Simcoe. 

Bowes  Milk  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators :  George  McClure  Willoughby  and 
John  Christopher  Tuthill,  solicitors;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000, 
divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Lion  Woollen  and  Silks  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Llarry  Kamarner, 
merchant;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Bousquet  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Norman  Stuart  Caudwell  and 
Norman  Batten  McPherson,  barristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$2,000,000,  divided  into  2,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

Dominion  White  Lime  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Isaac  Taylor,  commer- 
cial traveller,  of  Toronto;  and  others.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of 
$100  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Windsor. 

Toronto  Oil  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Craig  Allan  St.  Clair  McKay, 
barrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  1,000,000 
shares  of  $1  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  1. 

Kxchunge  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
,  tnenl  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

t.>r  the  week  ending  December  1.    Those  for  the  week  ending  November  24  are  also 
f^r  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending'    "Week  ending 
November  24,   December  1, 

Pnrity.  1*2|0.  192'0. 


Britain  

 £ 

1  .00 

$4.86 

3.97 

France  

..  ..Fr. 

.193 

.069 

.  069 

Italy  

.  .Lira 

.193 

.041 

.'041 

Holland  

.  .Florin 

.402 

.347 

.348 

Belgium  

..  ..Fr. 

.193 

.073 

.  073 

.  .    .  .Pes. 

.193 

.149 

.148 

Portugal    .  . 

.  .    .  .  Esc. 

1.08 

.133 

.126 

Switzerland .  . 

.  .    .  .Fr. 

.193 

.179 

.178 

Germany 

..  ..Mk. 

.238 

.016 

.016 

Greece  

.  .    .  .Dr. 

.193 

.101 

.093 

Norway  

..    ..  .Kr. 

.2i68 

.154 

.  15  6 

Sweden  

..  ..Kr. 

.268 

.,2'2i0, 

.  2212 

Denmark  

.  .    .  .Kr. 

.268 

.  155 

.  1(56 

Japan  

. .  ..Yen 

.498 

.576 

.(576 

India  

.  .    .  .R. 

.342 

.324 

.318 

United  States.  . 

 $ 

1.00 

1.1313/16 

1.131 

Argentina .  . 

.  .     .  .  Pes. 

.965 

.867 

.891 

Brazil  

..  ..Mil. 

.546 

.176 

.  18  7 

.193 

.017 

.017 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Si  nee  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
I  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 

of  Canadian   Manufacturers'  Association,   Toronto,   Montreal,  Winnipeg,. 

X  .S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Si  .  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Begina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
Oiiambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Foodstuffs. 

76.  Flour. — A  London  firm  wish  to  obtain  quotations  f.o.b.  St.  John  for  Cana- 
dian flour  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

-  77.  Cereals. — A  Nottingham  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  of 
cereals.  . 

-  7-.  Produce. — A  Nottingham  provision  importer  asks  to  be  put  into  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  shippers  of  bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  lard,  butter,  canned  meats, 
salmon  and  lobster. 

Produce.— Two  Nottingham  firms  are  prepared  to  receive  quotations 
on  all  kinds  of  produce  suitable  for  the  wholesale  provision  trade. 

2481.  Cheese. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  cheese. 

24^2.  Oats,  oatmeal. — A  Nottingham  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
f-xporters  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 
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2483.  Hops. — A  Nottingham  firm  would  be  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  hops. 

2484.  Alimentary  products. — A  French  importer  is  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  firms  in  condensed  milk,  butter,  lobster,  salmon,  lard,  canned  beef  and  pork. 
The  inquirer  is  general  agent  for  manufacturers  of  canned  goods  from  Portugal  and 
claims  to  do  a  large  business. 

2485.  Foodstuffs. — A  manufacturers'  trading  corporation  in  Trinidad,  who  at 
present  represent  large  American  interests,  desire  to  secure  Canadian  connections  in 
foodstuffs,  including  flour,  porkstuffs,  fish,  canned  meats,  lard,  and  condensed  milk. 
Territory  includes  Trinidad  and  neighbouring  islands. 

2486.  Feedstuffs. — A  large  trading  corporation  in  Trinidad  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  interests  for  feedstuffs,  including  oats,  hay,  and  pollard.  Good  business 
guaranteed. 

2487-2490.  Canned  salmon. — Four  firms  in  Constantinople — one  a  large  British 
house  with  extensive  connections,  and  another  handling  American  canned  goods  lines 
— are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  canned  salmon  with 
a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2491-2493.  Jams  and  marmalade. — Three  firms  in  Constantinople — one  a  large 
British  concern  with  extensive  connections  and  another  representing  an  American 
line  of  canned  goods — are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers 
of  jams  and  marmalade  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with 
that  centre. 

2494.  Ship  chandelery  supplies. — A  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  exten- 
sive connections,  desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  ship 
chandelery  supplies  with  a  view  to  future  developments  of  this  trade. 

2495.  Provisions  and  oils. — A  British  firm  in  Constantinople  desire  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  vegetable  oils,  linseed  and  provision  lines. 

Wood  and  Wool  Products. 

2496.  Ready-cut  wooden  houses. — A  London  firm  has  received  an  inquiry  from  its 
branch  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ready 
cut  wooden  houses,  to  whom  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  should  send  full  par- 
ticulars. 

2497.  Pine  deals. — A  Nottingham  firm  invite  quotations  on  pine  deals,  1,  2.  ?> 
standards.    Prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Manchester  or  Avonmouth. 

2498.  Cardboard  mount  boards. — A  Nottingham  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with 
makers  of  cardboard  mount  boards. 

2499.  Eeaver  board. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
beaver  board. 

2500.  Paste  boards,  pegs. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquire  for  clothes  pegs  and  paste 
boards. 

Minerals,  Oils,  Chemicals,  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

2501.  Asbestos. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  fibre  and  sheet 
asbestos,  washers  and  packings. 

2502.  Graphite. — A  Nottingham  firm  would  like  to  receive  prices  and  <;inn>l>s 
of  any  Canadian  graphite  that  may  be  on  offer. 

2503.  Oils. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  fish  oils. 

2504.  Oils. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  lard  oils, 
engine  and  lubricating  oils. 

2506-2507.  Chemicals. — Two  firms  in  Constantinople  desire  to  receive  particulars 
from  Canadian  importers  of  chemicals  in  general. 

2508.  Paints  and  varnishes. -  A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in 
Constantinople  desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paint-  and 
varnishes. 
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Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

Nails,  bolts  and  nuts- -An  Kdinburgh  firm  want  to  order  self-coloured  or 
d  drive  rooting  screw  nails  and  bolts  and  nuts  as  per  samples  presently  at 
Oommereial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

'.  Enamelled  ware.    A   Nottingham  firm  arc  in  the  market  for  domestic 

enamelled  ware. 

I  1 .  General  hardware. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquire  for  all  kinds  of  labour- 
■«U  in  tlu   character  of  domestic  hardware. 
3512.  Small  tools,  machine  tools,  grinding  wheels,  vises,  etc. — A  Sydney  agent 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  regarding  the  above  tools. 
.  '■.  Washing  machines. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  in  the  market  for  washing 
machines. 

I  l .  General  hardware  lines,  etc. — A  firm  in  Trinidad  conducting  a  commis- 
isin  '<s  on  a  large  scale,  with  good  connections,  wish  to  secure  Canadian  agencies 
for  cement,  enamel  and  glassware,  and  general  hardware  lines. 

Typewriters.    An  up-to-date  agent  in  British  Guiana,  having  good  con- 
nections, desires  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  typewriters. 

Kails.    A    British   firm    in    Constantinople,  with  extensive  connections, 
I    n  ot  ive  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  rails,  with  a  view  to  future 
development  of  this  trade. 

Iff.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with 
stensive  connections,  are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers 
of  agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade 
with  that  centre. 

251 S.  Metals. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Constantinople 
desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  metals  in  general. 

L9.  Mining  machinery. — A  British  firm  in  Constantinople  desire  to  get  into 

touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  mining  machinery. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

2520.  Electric  globes. — A  London  company  wish  to  purchase  electric  globes  for 
shipment  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  invite  catalogues  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  same. 

S521-2522.  Electrical  apparatus. — Two  firms  in  Constantinople — one  a  British 

house  with  extensive  connections — desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  sup- 
pliers of  electrical  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  with  a  view  to  the  future  developments  of 
this  trade. 

2523.  Electric  lamps. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Con- 
stantinople desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  electric  lamps. 

2524.  Insulated  wire  and  cables. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents 
in  Constantinople  desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  insulated 
-.vire  and  cables  of  all  dimensions. 

Miscellaneous  Products  and  Agencies. 

2525.  Canned  goods  and  other  food  products,  hardware,  clothing,  and  wooden- 
ware. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
prepared  to  appoint  them  as  agents  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Constantinople,  Turkey, 
and  Black  Sea  ports,  in  the  following  lines:  canned  salmon  (all  grades),  pilchards, 
herrings,  lobster,  sardines,  fruits,  jams,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.;  tinned  butter  (suit- 
able for  warm  climates),  milk  and  maple  syrup,  lard  (tinned  and  bulk),  flour  and 
rolled  oats ;  chocolates  ( assorted  and  box  confectionery)  ;  enamelled  ware,  galvanized 
buckets,  baths,  wire  nails;  clothes  pegs  (Dolly),  cedar  shingles,  washboards,  hickory 
handles,  beaver-board;  leather  mittens  and  gloves  (lined  and  unlined  suitable  for 
Russian  market),  athletic  underwear  (combination  and  single). 
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2626.  Cement,  asbestos-cement  sheets,  pine  doors. — A  London  firm  have  received 
inquiries  from  their  South  African  customers  for  Portland  cement  in  barrels  (375 
pounds  net),  asbestos-cement  sheets,  and  white  pine  four-panel  doors,  and  would  be 
glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  several  articles  who  can 
fill  export  orders. 

2527.  Rubber  goods. — A  Nottingham  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations,  etc., 
on  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  such  as  engineers'  rubbers,  sheet  rubber,  belting,  surgical- 
rubbers,  waterproofs,  rubber  footwear,  tires  and  accessories. 

2528.  Representation  in  Brazil. — An  important  and  reliable  London  firm,  having 
a  branch  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  wish  to  establish  an  import  and  export  business  between 
Canada  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  practically  anything  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
either  way.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  getting  flour,  iron  and  steel  articles, 
rails,  etc.  This  firm  have  large  capital  and  an  excellent  reputation.  They  handle 
groceries  and  provisions  and  all  kinds  of  railway  equipment  as  well  as  Brazilian  pro- 
ducts. 

2529.  Representation  in  the  Hear  East. — A  British  firm  which  desire  to  push 
goods  emanating  from  the  British  Empire,  and  having  extensive  dealings  with  the 
market  in  the  Near  East,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  to  Roumania 
and  the  Near  East  in  general,  the  chief  distributing  point  for  which  is  Con- 
stantinople. Special  lines  of  interest  are  Canadian  harvesting  machinery  (binders, 
etc.),  flour,  and  wood  for  construction.  Where  possible  they  should  prefer  to  hold 
direct  selling  rights  for  the  Near  East,  working  on  a  firm  commission  basis.  They 
are  also  prepared  to  act  as  forwarding  agents. 

2530.  Representation  in  Jamaica. — A  commission  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
desires  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  who  are  not  already  represented  in  Jamaica:  cast-iron  pipes  for  water, 
steel  pipes  for  water,  galvanized  wrought  iron  pipes  for  water  and  gas,  earthenware 
pipes  and  fittings,  shovels,  spades,  furniture,  chairs,  crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  butter. 
References. 

2531.  Representation  in  South  Africa. — A  well-known  firm  in  Pretoria,  Trans- 
vaal, desire  to  represent  Canadian  firms  in  South  Africa,  and  suggest  among  other 
articles  salmon,  maple  syrup,  and  mocassins.  This  firm  cover  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  and  represent  all  articles  for  which  no  technical  knowledge  is  required  by 
the  salesman.  They  bear  all  expenses  incidental  to  travelling  and  charge  a  commis- 
sion of  7£  per  cent  on  net  invoice  values.  They  pay  cash  against  documents  in  Canada. 
References. 

2532.  Matches. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Constantinople 
desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  matches. 

2533.  Drugs  and  medicines. — A  British  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail  sale  in  Con- 
stantinople desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  drugs  and 
medicines. 

2534.  Trade  with  South  Russia. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  desire  to  receive 
particulars  from  Canadian  exuporters  of  goods  suitable  for  the  South  Russian  market. 

2535-2536.  Trade  with  Turkey. — Two  firms  in  Constantinople  desire  to  receive 
X/articulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  goods  suitable  for  the  Turkish  market,  with 
a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2537.  Trade  with  Constantinople. — A  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  connections 
in  Canada,  desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  goods  suitable  for 
the  South  Russian  and  Turkish  markets. 

2538-2541.  General  goods. — Four  firms  in  Constantinople — one  a  British  concern 
— desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  the  resumption 
(if  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  FORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  St.  John. 

■  i . .  Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
Di  ember  v  ;  Mvlita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  10;  Empress  of  Britain, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  15;  Victorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  24; 

.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  30;  Canadian  Settler,  Canadian 
Qoji  rnment  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January  6. 

To  London. — Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Line,  about  December  14;  Castellana,  C.P.O.S. -Furness  Line,  about  December 
L5;  Canadian  "Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
December  15;  Batsford,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  17. 

T  GLASGOW. — Bol'uigbroke,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  28;  Pretorian, 
CJP.O.S.  Line,  about  January  27. 

T    AvONMOUTH. — Bolingbrohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  5. 

To  MANCHESTER. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  December 
15;  Manchester  Aero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  December  30. 

T  i  Southampton. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  21. 

To  Dublin. — Fanad    Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad   Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  25. 

[  PLYMOUTH. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  December  18. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chaleur,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 

December  10. 

1  Liverpool. — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  December  8;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  16; 
8achem,  Furness,  WTitty  &  Co.,  about  December  20.. 

To  London. — Kanawha,  Furness,  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  30;  Canadian 

tior,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Decem- 
ber 16. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Carrier,    Canadian    Government    Merchant  Marine, 

•ut  December  14;  Columbia,  Cunard  Line,  about  December  11. 
To    Plymouth,    Cherbourg,   and   Hamburg. — Saxonia,    Cunard   Line,  about 
December  11. 

To  Hamburg. — Mongolia,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  18. 
To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Ranger,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Waitemata,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  about  December  10;  ■  Malcura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 

about  December  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Craftsman,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  about  December  25. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  13. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  middle  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji,  and  Hong  Kong. — Mattawa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December 
8;  Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
December  20;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  January  8. 

To  Nassau,  Bahamas,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian 
Gofernment  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  11. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Canadian  Trader,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  1. 

To  India  via  Mediterranean. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  4. 

To  Antwerp. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Havre. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  December  18;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  11;  Kamarima, 
Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents),  about  December  25. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Bilbao. — Georgie,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
general  agents),  about  December  15;  Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  general  agents),  about  December  25. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hyanthes,  Houston 
Lines,  about  January  15. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via  Mediterranean). — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint 
service,  about  December  4. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sussex,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about 
December  15. 

To  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Swazi,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  Decem- 
ber 10;  Hellenes,  Houston  Lines,  about  January  30. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benin,  Elder-Dempster  Company,  about  December  15. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  BUSINESS. 

A  director  of  the  Siemens- Sohukert,  one  of  Germany's  large  electric  engineering  and 
construction  firms,  recently  made  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  this  industry.  He  says 
that  in  1920  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  prewar  production  of  high-tension  cables 
will  be  turned  out  in  Germany.  The  situation  in  the  wire,  motor,  and  installation 
industries  is  also  bad;  power  plants  are  placing  but  few  orders,  apparently  being 
uneasy  over  the  question  of  socialization. 

Outlook  for  business  with  street  car  companies  is  discouraging.  Constant 
increase  of  wages  has  also  prevented  the  purchase  of  any  new  cars. 

In  1919,  70,000,000  marks'  worth  of  lamps  were  produced;  before  the  war  50  per 
cent  of  Germany's  lamp  production  was  exported,  but  at  present  less  than  25  per 
cent  is  exported.  It  is  said  foreign  competition  in  the  lamp  trade  is  much  keener 
than  before  the  war. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Can.uii.m  Tr.ule  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
r,p  t  *  .•  .<s  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factor)  point,  t.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H  S  Webb.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
A      s     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.   Ross.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,   address   for   letters — Box 
140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
Building,   Melbourne.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trad©  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Hoaise^ 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
ian a   Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial  Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General.  .  Netherlands: 
Chile r  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama". 
prtirttv,L.;_  .  Colon,  British  Consul. 

^oiomDia.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  oweaen . 


'nd'calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial  Switzerland: 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Intelligence. 

Italv:  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video'  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 


Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  urfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Copyright  Act. 

Omlleri  Act. 

Electric  Lit;lit  Inspection  Act. 
Gui  Inspect  ion  Act. 
Gold  and  Silver  MnrkluR  Act. 
Grain  Act. 

Inspection  nud  Sale  Act. 
Lend  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Markiup;  Act. 

Wrights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  r«  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions, 
riumso  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The).  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      I.  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  Intro- 
ductions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol     TT,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  III.  1913.  Manufactures.  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914.  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      I.  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    TI.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  In  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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CANADA  GOES  ABROAD— IMPRESSIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

A  large  number  of  Canadian  business  men  visit  Great  Britain  and  Europe  yearly, 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade.  While  transacting  their  own  immediate 
business,  these  gentlemen  often  absorb  valuable  impressions  of  the  overseas  markets, 
and  obtain  information  that  is  applicable  and  interesting  to  all  Canadian  manufac- 
turers with  export  connections  either  formed  or  anticipated.  Upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  a  number  of  business 
men,  who  have  recently  returned  from  abroad,  have  offered  to  communicate  their 
views  upon  matters  of  general  interest,  for  publication  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The 
casual  visitor  abroad  has  a  freshness  and  distinctiveness  in  his  viewpoint  that  is 
impossible  in  a  foreign  resident,  and  the  ensuing  interviews  were  granted  with  the 
idea  of  supplying  Canadian  manufacturers  with  information  that  would  not  be  readily 
obtainable  through  the  ordinary  intelligence  channels.  From  time  to  time,  the  series 
commenced  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  will  be  continued. 

I.  Probabilities  and  Future  Developments  in  the  British  Markets. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McEarlane,  general  manager  of  the  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills, 
Limited,  of  Toronto,  visited  extensively  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
season,  and  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  imminent 
developments  in  the  European  markets.  In  Europe,  Mr.  McFarlane  stated,  the 
economic  dislocation  of  the  war  was  being  repaired  with  varying  speeds.  The  willing- 
ness of  labour  to  contribute  its  full  share  was  the  governing  factor  in  the  production 
of  every  nation.  In  the  cases  of  Belgium,  France  and  Germany,  the  reconstruction 
had  been  quick  and  thorough;  industries  were  producing  at  approximately  prewar 
rates;  in  all  other  nations,  the  recovery  had  been  hindered  and  jeopardized  through 
the  unwillingness  of  co-operation.  The  shortage  of  raw  material  alone  held  Germany 
back,  and  her  buying  power  abroad  would  soon  increase  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
At  present,  German  structural  steel  was  being  offered  in  Great  Britain  at  prices  that 
other  nations  could  not  approach.  In  an  open  market,  Germany  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  underselling  competition  in  many  lines  of  manufactures,  because  of  the 
fact  that  an  hour's  work  to-day  by  a  German  represents  production  that  is  comparable 
with  prewar  output;  whereas  in  almost  all  other  nations  the  output  per  capita,  under 
identical  conditions,  has  dropped  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

MOTHER  COUNTRY'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  regard  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  McFarlane  states  that  the  Mother  Country  was 
doing  wonderfully  well,  thanks  largely  to  the  excellence  of  her  financial  system.  As 
abroad,  the  crux  of  the  situation  in  the  rnited  Kingdom  was  the  labour  problem. 
Labour  would  not  work  as  before  the  war,  and  this  development  was  the  heaviest  and 
most  serious  of  the  costs  of  production.  In  addition,  tho  entrepreneur,  or  small 
business  man,  who  forms  the  basis  of  the  business  community,  was  sharing  the  relaxa- 
tion and  lethargy  of  the  wage  earner.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  exaggerated  an.! 
wasteful  spending,  by  the  looseness  in  business  methods,  and  the  casual  disregard  of 
future  developments  and  possibilities.    Money  freedom  and  inflation  of  values  had 
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ted  an  unhealthy  eondition  that  is  only  commencing  to  remedy  itself  as  financial 
Stringency  becomes  imminent.    Beginning  during  the  summer  of  1920,  the  saving 
impaign   in  Croat    Britain,  had  boon  succeeded  by  an  appreciable  return  towards 
normal  conditions.    "  The  easy  limnoy  of  the  war  period  has  been  dispersed,  and 
Bpending  is  approaching  B  normal  basis  again, w  said  Mr.  McFarlane. 

However,  the  situation  in  regard  to  British  production  can  hardly  'be  said  to 
have  improved,  as  the  difficulty  of  low  production  still  remains.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
pita  .  input  will  ever  approach  its  former  figure  through  any  artificial  stimulus., 
and  one  of  two  drastic  contingencies  must  arise  before  the  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ("or  the  Tinted  States  or  Canada,  either,  for1  that  matter,"'  added  Mr. 
McFarlane).  regain-  a  status  that  permits  successful  world  competition.  Either  a 
long  period  of  depression  must  ensue,  that  will  force  labour  into  better  co-operation, 
or  else  the  matter  must  be  settled  in  some  arbitrary  manner  by  the  governments,  and 
a  better  effort  ensured  for  the  future. 

CANADIAN  PRESTIGE  ABROAD. 

Mr.  McFarlane  vtrae  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  Canadians 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present.    He  cited  instances  of  immediate  adjustments 
and  conveniences  that  were  made  and  extended  to  him  upon  recognition  of  his  nation- 
ality.    The  Canadian  soldier  had  proven  to  be  a  tremendous  advertising  agent  in  the 
!m>i  srn»e  of  the  term;  he  had  placed  the  Canadian  nation  upon  the  map.  Unfortu- 
nately Canada,  as  a  geographical  entity,  had  not  been  equally  identified  at  the  same 
time;  the  ignorance  of  the  average  Britisher  concerning  Canada  had  not  been  dissi- 
ted  in  any  degree  since  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  visit  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
asked  a  casual  acquaintance  in  London  where  Ottawa  was,  and  that  gentleman  was 
mystified,  adding  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  London  also.    Mr.  McFarlane  commented 
rigorously  upon  the  custom  of  visiting  delegations  from  the  Mother  Country  doing 
Canada  in  the  manner  of  many  members  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference;  a  few 
■  lays  at  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  and  a  trip  homewards  through  the  densely 
areas  of  the  United  States,  which  obscured  the  Canadian  impressions  of 
risil  >rs.    Industrial  Canada  represented  a  complete  and  lamentable  omission  from 
al  constituency  of  the  British  business  man    If  Canada  had  an  industrial 
status  at  all  it  was  considered  solely  as  a  source  of  raw  materials,  or  at  the  very 
Ernest,  as  a  commercial  adjunct  of  the  United  States.    There  was  a  tremendous 
labour  of  education  necessary  before  British  business  men  would  come  to  consider 
Canada  as  an  entrant  into  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  with  strong  and 
specialized  industries  intricately  developed.    However,  the  unquestionable  prestige  that 
-  dted  from  the  war,  could  be  utilized  to  introduce  Canada  to  the  Mother 
Aggressive  action  by  the  Canadian  Government  and  by  Caandian  business 
during  the  present  phase,  when  international  relationships  are  being  remoulded, 
would  aid  tremendously  in  obtaining  the  recognition  that  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  a 
profitable  share  in  the  world's  commerce.    The  Canadian  exporter  has  no  greater  task 
•verseas  nations  cognizant  of  Canada's  present  and  future. 

CANADIAN  CEREAL  EXPORTS. 

In  reference  to  Canadian  cereal  exports,  Mr.  McFarlane  pointed  out  that  control 
of  cereal  imports  had  been  but  lately  released  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  selling 
in  the  open  market  was  comparatively  recent,  and  that  the  trends  of  the  market  could 
rdly  be  conjectured  as  yet.    One  thing  was  certain — the  demand  for  Canadian 
cereal  uld  be  sustained  for  a  long  time  to  come.    There  were  no  developments 

or  recoveries  in  rival  fields  that  would  divert  the  British  demand  from  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  an  inevitable  adjustment  of  prices  from  war-time  levels, 
and  this  fact  must  be  recognized  sooner  or  later  by  the  farmers.    The  situation  at 
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the  moment  presages  a  new  order  of  prices.  The  low  levels  of  sterling  sends  Great 
Britain  into  markets  where  the  pound  is  worth  more  than  in  Canada,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  policy  of  holding  the  wheat  will  improve  Canadian  prices,  with 
bountiful  crops  elsewhere.  As  in  all  other  lines  of  export  trade,  it  would  be  well  to 
recognize  that  from  now  on  world-wide  shortages  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  that 
Canada  must  sell  her  products  in  a  competitive  market. 

In  regard  to  export  difficulties,  Mr.  McFarlane  believed  that  any  superficial  incon- 
veniences could  be  remedied  upon  proper  representations  being  made,  thanks  to  the 
enhanced  status  that  Canada  enjoys  in  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  service  supplied 
by  the  Canadian  Government  merchant  fleet.  The  discrimination  against  Canadian 
flour  in  favour  of  Canadian  wheat,  enacted  by  an  American  shipping  combine,  had 
been  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  five  cents  per  hundred,  even  though  this  discrimina- 
tion furnished  a  considerable  protection  to  British  millers.  The  embargo  upon 
Canadian  cattle  and  the  discriminating  treatment  of  Canadian  bacon  were  trade 
handicaps  that  might  be  obviated  upon  strong  representations.  The  British  authori- 
ties were  always  ready  to  adjudicate  contested  points,  and  the  justice  of  any  Canadian 
claims  would  not  be  disallowed. 

THE  EXCHANGE  QUESTION. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  measure  of  justice  to  be  observed  by  Canadians 
in  the  conduct  of  their  trading  relations.  The  exchange  situation  furnished  a 
conspicuous  illustration  at  present.  Wherever  criticism  of  Canada  and  Canadian 
business  methds  were  heard  in  Great  Britain  to-day,  the  friction  had  occurred  over 
this  matter  of  exchange.  The  practice  of  some  Canadian  firms  in  demanding  pay- 
ments of  British  obligations  in  New  York  funds,  was  heartily  denounced  by  Mr. 
McFarlane.  Practically  all  other  nations  of  Europe  insisted  upon  payments  in  their 
own  specie,  and  indeed  there  was  a  considerable  demand  in  Great  Britain  for  payments 
in  sterling;  but  the  fair  quotation  to-day  was  the  compromise  of  f.o.b.  Canadian  port 
in  Canadian  dollars.  The  extra  ten  per  cent  increment  that  resulted  from  payment 
in  New  York  funds  was  extortion,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  gain  in  cash  would  always 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in  goodwill. 

ACCESS  TO  CONTINENTAL  MARKETS. 

In  regard  to  continental  markets,  they  reflected  Great  Britain's  difficulties  without 
Great  Britain's  resources.  From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  road  to  the  war-made 
states  of  northern  and  southern  Europe  would  be  through  Great  Britain.  Many  of 
these  countries  hang  perilously  near  bankruptcy  to-day,  and  their  money  has  meagre 
purchasing  power,  even  in  their  own  borders.  Great  Britain  has  added  her  immense 
stabilizing  influence  in  many  cases,  through  the  supply  of  both  direct  and  indirecl 
credits,  and  these  financial  alleviations  are  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  trade.  Many 
openings  in  the  smaller  new  nations  will  appear  in  the  future,  through  the  entrance 
of  British  capital,  at  its  present  enormous  premium  over  the  continental  currencies, 
and  this  represents  the  only  immediate  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  products. 
Without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  pessimistic,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McFarlane 
that  unless  there  was  a  tremendous  spurt  in  Canadian  production,  from  causes  a1 
present  unforeseen,  Canadian  exports  could  not  claim  any  large  share  in  these  markets 
at  present.  The  raw  and  semi-manufactured  exports  of  Canada,  of  the  nature  of  the 
cereal  crops,  lumber  and  ores,  could  anticipate  a  steady  demand  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  with  war  shortages  repaired,  "  it  will  take  aggressiveness,  and  lots  of  it, 
to  successfully  introduce  Canadian  goods  abroad,"  stated  Mr.  McFarlane.  Slackness 
in  industry  would  undoubtedly  spread  from  the  great  centres  of  manufacture  through- 
out the  entire  civilized  world,  affecting  finally  the  rural  populations  and  the  producers 
of  raw  materials,  but  this  slump  would  not  be  final;  the  industrial  world  would  be  just 
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.  :;«  stag*  nearer  it-  normal  oondition.  In  this  transitional  stage,  the  future  ot 
l  i  ilt>|H'!uli>il  upon  the  rtTorls  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Cana- 

dian producers  to  consolidate  the  position  gained  by  Canada  during  the  war;  this 
would  oul\   be  iH»ssible  through  an  innnediate  recognition  of  the  trends  of  future 
tits,   and   an   extended   and  comprehensive  campaign  to  meet  the  needs 
future.   *'  1  think  that  we  bulk  high  enough  at  present  to  get  what  we  go  after," 
concluded  Mr.  MeFarlane. 


EXCHANGE  ON  OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Most  of  the  steamship  lines  running  Erom  Canadian  ports  to  British  ports  have 
been  charging  for  freight  in  United  States  funds.  The  British  importers  who  had 
to  pay  the  freight  charges  considered  it  extraordinary  that  Canadian  steamship  lines 
running  from  Canadian  ports  should  expect  payment  in  United  States  dollars. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
brought  the  complaints  of  the  British  importers  to  the  attention  of  the  great  trans- 
portation e. .in panics.  The  General  Foreign  Freight  Agent  of  the  'Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  took  the  matter  up  with  the  steamship  lines  and  on  December  4 
rote  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  as  follows: — 

••  3fou  will  remember  you  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  steamship 
lines  were  demanding  payment  on  'collect'  freights  in  United  Kingdom  on  the  basis 
of  the  New  York-London  rate  of  exchange.  The  Canadian  steamship  lines  operating 
in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  have  informed  me  that  freight  for  British  ports  may 
now  go  forward  1  collect '  at  the  demand  rate  of  exchange  Montreal  on  London  on  the 
date  vessel  enters  at  the  Customs  House  at  the  port  of  loading." 

The  Oanadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  were  asked  what  their  custom  was 
in  respect  to  exchange  on  freight  rates.    They  replied: — 

'  When  the  rate  of  exchange  became  such  a  live  question  for  Canadian  exporters, 
■•■<!  the  subject  and  after  consideration  it  was  decided  by  our  management  that 
BO  far  as  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  business  was  concerned, 
we  w.  mi1<1  adopt  the  policy  of  collecting  freight  on  Canadian  exports  in  Canadian 
dollars  and  have  adhered  to  that  policy  ever  since." 


CANADIAN  FIRMS  ASK  PAYMENT  BEFORE  SHIPMENT. 

A  letter  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  Bays:  '  Many  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office  regarding  demands 
by  Canadian  firms  to  receive  payment  for  goods  before  shipment  from  Canada. 
Importers  here  ask  that  thirty  days  be  allowed  after  arrival  of  documents  in  Glasgow, 
in  which  to  examine  and  pay  for  the  goods,  and  this  arrangement  they  consider  to  be 
quite  reasonable,  and  willingly  agreed  to  by  countries  other  than  Canada.  It  is  the 
opinion  in  this  market  that  the  foregoing  conditions  are  causing  a  big  loss  to  Canadian 
trade." 

IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS  IN  SALVADOR. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  financial  situation  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  placed 
a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  the  following  articles  from  January  1,  1921: 
Passenger  automobiles,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  shoes,  wooden  and  wicker  furniture, 
trimmed  hats,  silk  manufactures,  tobacco,  beer,  champagne  and  sparkling  wines. 
Unless  gr'orj-  are  loaded  on  board  ship  before  January  1  admittance  will  be  refused. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL. 

Trade  Commissioner  Gorman  D.  Johnston. 

Bristol,  October  29,  1920. — Tlie  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  during  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1920,  did  not  resume  normal  conditions,  as  in  this  year  of  peace  and 
reconstruction  following  the  war  difficulties  scarcely  less  in  degree  than  those  occur- 
ring during  the  actual  years  of  hostilities  were  experienced.  The  usual  commerce  of 
the  world  had  not  yet  been  revived  either  in  volume  or  direction  and  land  and  ocean 
transport  were  still  unsettled.  The  toatal  imports,  however,  according  to  the  figures 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Bristol  port  authorities,  amounted  to  1,527,570  tons  in  1920, 
while  they  were  1,839,052  tons  in  1914,  and  the  total  exports  were  213,231  tons,  as 
compared  with  316,505  tons  in  1914.  Of  these  amounts  217,060  tons  were  imported 
from  Canada  in  1920,  as  compared  with  488,165  tons  in  1914,  asd  10,492  and  47,517 
tons  were  exported  to  the  Dominion  in  the  years  1920  and  1914  respectively. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  indication  of  the  quantities  of  goods  imported 
and  exported  into  the  port  of  Bristol  during  each  year  since  1914: — 

Total           Total  Total  Total 

Year  ending-  Imports.  Exports.  Year  ending-  Imports.  Exports. 

April  3'0.  Tons.  Tons.  April  30.  Tons.  Tons 

1914   1,8319,052.  316/505         1918   1,167,821  97,480 

1915   1,7'63,'OSiO  181,117         1919    1,092,18(3  81.70" 

1(916   1,752,912  120,91'S         192.0    1,52'7.57'0  213,231 

1917   1,485,159  152, 18S  , 


The  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  in  1920  will  be  noticed,  the  imports 
being  the  largest  since  1916  and  the  exports  reaching  the  highest  total  since  1914. 
In  addition  there  was,  of  course,  quite  a  heavy  coastwise  trade. 


REGISTERED   TONNAGE   OF  SHIPS. 

The  registered  tonnage  in  1914  was  1,568,474,  being  the  highest  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  port.  The  tonnage  gradually  declined  during  the  conflict  until  it 
reached  770,906  in  1919.  The  increase  to  1,208,269  is  therefore  a  remarkable  recovery 
under  the  circumstances.  The  figures  given  for  the  war  period  do  not,  of  course, 
include  war  vessels  and  special  war  trade.  The  port  of  Bristol  was  used  during  that 
time  for  many  war  purposes. 

The  appended  table  will  show  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entering  the 
port  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  1920  as  compared  with  1914:— 

1914.  1920. 


Register 

Register 

Countries. 

AVssels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

91 

125,683 

14,467 

73 

513,779 

39 

4  5,702 

109 

64,351 

S 

17,1S4 

France,    Belgium   and  Holland 

199 

145,436 

124 

125.879 

9<5, 

561,1 58 

66 

47,281 

Sundry     Mediterranean     .ports,  other 

than  Spanish  

S 

70,249 

2  2 

3.S.934 

111 

251,907 

122 

361,941 

53 

158,965 

13 

45,171 

37 

77.94S 

52 

139,499 

22 

63,5155 

rj 

13,930 

86 

157,124 

19 

80,4  2'6 

SI 

308.696 

4S 

156.964 

British    West,    [ndia  possessions.. 

w 

4S.470 

13 

34,6'23 

31 

72,421 

Total  

9-7  S 

1.568,4174 

571 

1.20S, 269 
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Shipping  intercourse  with  Russia  ahm»t  vanished,  and  this  reflects  the  decline 
in  BTaill  imports  from  that  country.  It*  t lie  figures  for  North  and  South  America 
find  Canada,  the  countries  from  which  tho  food  supply  is  mainly  derived,  are  con- 
sidered, the  year  just  ended  had  a  total  of  222  vessels  of  a  register  tonnage  of  658,404, 
and  a  tonnage  of  638,651  in  101  I.  The  indication  therefore  is  that 
the  steamship  services  from  these  countries  were  not  inferior  to  those  existing  in 
prewar  times,  while  the  tonnage  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  30,000. 

GRAIN  [MfcORTS. 

e  following  table  will  show  the  imports  of  various  classes  of  grain  during  the 
yean  ending  April  80,  L014,  L010,  and  L0S0,  and  the  countries  from  which  the  ship- 
ments were  made: — 


Countries. 

Wheat. 
Tons. 

Barley. 
Tons. 

Maize. 

Oats. 
Tons. 

Other 

Kinds. 

Tons. 

Totals. 
Tons. 

Southern  Europe — 

1914  

2S.90'0 

95,341 

13  811 

2  147 

1919  

1920   

Asiatic  Ports  in  Medi- 

— 

terranea  n 

1914  

9,496 

1  013 

342 

in  ori 
J.  U,o  0  1 

1919 

1920  .     .  .    . .        ! ! 

180 

180 

•>C»I  lilt  III  ^xlllCcl  

1914 

2 , 040 

2,040 

1 41 Q 

1920   

2,074 

2  074 

owuin   j\. 1 1 1 c <i — 

iqii 

1010 

—  ■ 

1920   

1  234 

1  234 

Northern  Europe — 

1914 

4  678 

143 

1 2  738 

3  469 

21  037 

1919  

Canada — 

1914  

153,198 

66,448 

23,917 

119 

243,682 



1920   

71,704 
87,903 

1,142 
52,910 

10,437 
9 

22,981 
7,161 

174 

106,438 
147,983 

United  States — 

1914  

158,915 

40,641 

5 

7,870 

110 

207,541 



122,859 

13,926 

7;0'3'6 

14,43'5 

210 

158,4*66 

1920   

South  America — 

77,978 

41,740 

432 

1,714 

2',0>98 

123,962 

24,436 
84,784 

96,224 
25,296 

10,224 
16,769 

130,884 
139,562 





794 

11,926' 

94,605 

30,352 
2,914 

7,406 
13,552 

10^6, 36-9 

18,040 

226,420 

46,149 
4,718 



India  and  Persia — 

2,245 



1919  

1,804 



Australasia — 

1914  

21,330 

4 

39 

382' 

21,755 

1919  

1920   

103,621 

21'0 

103,831 

Totals — 

1914  

421,818 

227,66>5 

110,040 

&7,948 

8.665 

826,136 

1919  

282,261 

15,8i62 

44,-572 

54,185 

12,304 

409,184 

. 

364,107 

104,130 

108,044 

26,915 

2,488 

605,684 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1914  Canada  supplied  the  largest  quantity  of  grain  to 
the  port,  with  the  United  States  second  and  South  America  third,  while  in  1920  South 
America  was  the  greatest  source  of  supply,  with  Canada  second  and  the  United  States 
third. 

The  port  of  Bristol  has  slightly  increased  its  percentage  of  the  total  imports  of 
grain  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures  for  1919  being  9  per  cent,  compared  with 
S-6  for  the  year  1913. 
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The  proportion  of  barley  taken  by  the  port  of  Bristol  in  comparison  with  the 
imports  into  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919  was  12-7,  compared  with  25 
in  1914;  of  maize,  9-4,  against  6-9  per  cent;  of  wheat  8-8,  against  7-8  per  cent;  while 
oats  fell  to  6-1  from  8  per  cent.  Before  the  war  Bristol  was  the  largest  barley  port 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  was  in  keen  competition  with  Hull  for  the  supply  of  malting 
barley  to  the  English  Midlands,  and  with  London  for  barley.  The  importers  of  this 
commodity  attribute  Bristol's  decreased  proportion  to  the  cessation  of  imports  from 
1'ussia,  the  Black  Sea  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  ports.  The  sources  of  supply  have 
changed  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Chile.  In  all  these  cases  the  trade  is 
mostly  a  "parcel"  trade;  that  is,  the  consignments  are  carried  as  portions  of  the 
freight  of  big  liners  whose  services  to  Bristol,  though  important,  do  not  bear  com- 
parison with  those  to  some  of  the  other  ports. 

TRADE  IN  FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 

The  imports  of  flour,  meal,  rice,  and  offals  of  grain  increased  from  44,343  tons  in 
1914  to  102,077  tons  in  1920.    Of  the  latter  amount  Canada  supplied  39,669  tons. 

IMPORTS  OF  PROVISIONS. 

If  butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon,  hams,  beef,  mutton  and  pork  (salted  and  frozen), 
and  canned  meats  be  included  in  the  term  "  provisions,"  Canada  supplied  19,099  tons 
out  of  52,262  tons  from  all  sources  in  1920.  The  following  table  will  indicate  Canada's 
share  of  the  trade  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  these  products  from  all  countries: — 


From 

From 

Canadian  ports. 

All  sources. 

Provisions. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Butter  

2,944 

9,203 

Lard  

966 

4,595 

11,371 

19,962 

Beef,  mutton  and  pork 

(salted)    .  . 

...  69 

102 

(frozen) 

1,686 

9,253 

128 

6,203 

Total  

.  .    .  .  19,'099 

52,262 

The  total  imports  of  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard  in  1920  were  less  than  half 
those  of  1919,  but  were  2,215  tons  greater  than  in  1914.  During  the  latter  stages  of 
the  war  Bristol  took  a  considerable  portion  of  the  London  and  East  coast  trade  in 
provisions,  which  has  now  reverted  to  its  former  channels.  An  idea  of  the  total  trade 
in  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  and  refrigerated  meats  from  1914  to  1920  may  be 
obtained  from  the  appended  table: — 


Bacon,  butter  Refrigerated 

Year  ending  cheese  and  lard.  Meat. 

April  30'.  Tons.  Tons. 

1914    34,489  S.699 

1915   32,043  3,034 

1916   47,570  12,316 

1917   44,833  12^607 

1918   34,914  16,354 

1919   76,496  12,243 

1920   36,704  9.2F3 
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FBI  IT  IMPORTS. 

Tlu-  following  tigures  w  ill  show  the  imports  of  dried,  green,  and  canned  fruit 
ntO  the  port  of  Bristol.    Canada  participated  only  in  t ho  supply  of  apples  and  canned 

tuits: — 


Fruit. 

Dried — 

Currants. .  . . 

Plume  

Ilaisins    .  . 
Other  kinds  .  . 
ilreeiv— 

Apples  

Bananas .  . 
Grapes..  .. 
Oranges  and  u 

Nuts  

Other  kinds. . 
Canned 


From 
<  'anadias  port* 
Tons. 


!).X 


"otal  fruit 


161 


From 
All  sources. 
Tons. 
3,953 
767 
1,097 
442 

816 
29,152 
916 
14,471 
1,658 
1,5-77 
4,902 

59,751 


Bananas  and  oranges  were  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit  imported.  The  direct 
service  between  Bristol  and  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  of  Messrs.  Elders 
d  FvtTr-'  K«»;it>  ha-  made  Bristol  a  large  importing  centre  for  these  fruits.  The 
import  of  bananas  last  year  was  well  over  half  that  of  1914,  while  the  number  of 
-  i  f  r;  '  -  discharged  at  the  porl  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  last  six  years.  The 
arrivals  of  oranges  from  continental  ports  show7  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  1914 
imports. 

IMPORTATION  OF  WOOD  GOODS. 

The  importation  (,t  wood  goods  in  1920  was  as  follows: — 

From  From 

Canadian  ports.  All  sources. 

Wood  Goods.                                                      Loads.  Loads. 

Deals                                                                                31,i617  83,440 

Timber                                                                                1,7'OS  7,310 

Wood,  Other  kinds                                                              36'8  12,144 

Total   wood   goods   3  3, 6.9-0  102,894 


There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  import  of  wood  goods  in  the  year  under 
onsideration,  hut  it  is  still  considerably  below  the  prewar  standard,  the  importation 
:'.'}  \  being  L72,\752  loads  as  compared  with  102,894  loads  in  1920. 
There  was  also  a  total  importation  of  wooden  goods  in  1920  amounting  to  2-58 
tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  202  tons. 


OTHER  IMPORTS. 

The  share  of  the  trade  obtained  by  Canada  in  other  products  not  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  r>aragraphs,  together  with  the  total  imports  from  all  sources,  during 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1920,  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: — 
From        From  all 
Canadian  Ports.  Sources. 
Tons.  Tons. 
271,060  1.527,570 
104) 


Imports. 

Total  imports  

Animals  

Agricultural  implement 

Ashes-metal  

Chemicals  

Copper  

Dye  stuffs  

Eeps  

Effects  

Fish  

Glucose  

Iron  

Leather  

Milk  

Macaroni  

Motor  cars  


060  1, 
67  (No. 
TO  7 


645 
53£ 
2,630 
93 
2", 
58 
226 
64  9 
7,246 
328 
2,887 
40 
209 


o  I 

I,2i32 
4,463 
1,9«0 
3,451 
321 
49i0 
74 
2.090 
5.944 
16,160' 
3,198 
1-0,808 
71 
79£ 


Imports. 

Ores  

Oil  :.  V,. 

Oilman's  stores .  . 

Paint  

Paper  

Rags  

Sugar  

Spelter  

Seeds,  clover,  etc 

Starch  

Tobacco  

Vegetables   .  . 
Wood-pulp   .  . 
Wooden  goods  .  . 
Other  goods. .    . . 


From 
Canadian  Port  S. 
Tons. 
162 
71 
1'09 
2/6 
1,704 
127 
10,141 
.  .  .  42 


20 
24 
52 
&02 
52 
2*02 
4'6S 


From  all 
Sources. 
Tons. 
17,149 
63  2 
808 
74  0 
2«,17«8 
1,404 
51,666 
5,4P<0 
16>0 
3,523 
£2,54*5 
7,7-83 
9,244 
2,15iS 
4  02.376 
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EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1920, 
amounted  to  213,231  tons,  which  was  the  largest  figure  since  1914,  when  the  exports 
were  316,505  tons.  The  exports  to  Canada  in  1920  were  only  10,492i  tons,  while  they 
amounted  to  65,321  and  47,517  tons  in  1913  and  1914  respectively.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  to  Canada  and  to  all  countries  during 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1920  : — 


To  Canadian     To  all 
Ports.  Countries 


Exports. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Aniamls — 

66  (No.  121)  66 

Sheep   . 

70  (N'o. 

6131)  710- 

All  other  

21  (No.  44)  21 

62 

5126 

290 

23,7-06 

Clay  

2,831 

31,994 

■51 

4158 

Dairy  machinery..  .. 

.;.  37. 

116 

199 

2.295 

Furniture  and  effects  .  . 

S'O 

1,2)8 

2,721 

64,846 

Linseed   

41 

41 

Oilman's  stores  

1212 

212 

To  Canadian 

To  all 

Ports. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Oil  

.813:9 

14..544 

49 

3'06 

'8.9 

4,986 

892 

961 

87'8 

87'S 

35 

1,910 

394 

28,549 

Vinegar .»  

182 

339 

Whiting-  

25 

137 

Wool  

42 

162 

278 

3.5,9  SO 

Total  exports  .  . 

.  .  10,492 

213.231 

PRESENT  TRADE  POSITION  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
Ill  (Conclusion). 
Financial  Position. 

The  present  financial  position  of  the  Austrian  Republic  is  that  of  a  state,  heavily 
burdened  with  debt  and  with  an  annual  deficit  in  spite  of  taxation  greater  in  proportion 
to  national  income  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Before  the  war  Austria  had  a 
public  debt  of  about  12,500,000,000  crowns.  To  this  must  now  be  added  war  debts  at 
home  of  70,000,000,000  crowns,  a  foreign  war  debt  of  2,700,000,000  marks  in  Germany 
and  about  2,000,000,000'  crown-  in  neutral  countries.  The  Peace  Treaty  ascribes  to 
the  Republic  of  Austria  the  whole  of  the  foreign  debt,  while  the  home  debt  is  to  be 
divided  up  among  the  States  whose  territory  comprised  parts  of  the  former  Empire. 
Since  the  war  the  Republic  has  become  further  indebted  for  about  10,nii:).Ot)O,00i) 
crowns  of  short-dated  treasury  bills,  which  are  extended  as  they  fall  due.  because 
otherwise  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  state  could  not  be  met.  About  $150,000,000  of 
treasury  notes  have  been  issued  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Reparation  Commission 
in  payment  for  food  supplies  imported  from  abroad.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Budget  Commission  the  deficit  for  the  financial  year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1920, 
was  approximately  10,550,000,000  crowns.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  cover  this 
deficit,  although  the  burden  of  taxation  is  becoming  increasingly  heavy.  The  steady 
rise  in  prices  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  crown  led  to  increased  wages  and  salaries 
of  state  employees  and  increased  operating  expenses  of  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs 
and  state  monopolies,  which  it  was  only  possible  to  partly  offset  by  increasing  the 
tariffs  of  these  public  undertaking-.  The  National  Assembly  is  therefore  now 
considering  a  number  of  new  tax  projects,  including  a  levy  on  capital. 

CIRCULATION"  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  IVaee  Treaty  the  Austrian  (lovernmenl 
stamped  the  notes  of  Austro-Hungariarj  Bank  circulating  on  its  territory.  'The 
circulation  of  bank  notes  with  the  Austrian  stamp  amounted  ;it  the  end  of  May,  L920, 
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'  ».7'.HUHHUHK)  crowns.    The  exchange  value  of  the  Austrian  crown  depre- 

iated  during  the  winter  on  the  Zurich  exchange,  which  is  the  principal  market  for 
Austrian  QOteB.  The  lowest  point  reached  was  1-GO  Swiss  centimes.  In  the  spring 
the  rate  fluctuated  between  2  CO  and  2-90  centimes  until  in  M,ay  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  value  of  the  crown,  the  rate  rising  to  4  centimes,  'but  has  since 
reached  to  around  three  and  a  half  centimes.    This  latter  rate  is  the  equivalent  of 

•  660  crowne  to  the  pound  sterling  or  about  ITS  crowns  to  the  dollar. 

EFFECT  OF  EXCHANGE  FLUCTUATIONS. 

These  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  rate  for  the  crown  have  had  a  deterrent  effect 
«  n  Austrian  export  trade  and  have  not  had  any  very  great  compensating  effects  on 
which  have  generally  maintained  about  the  same  level.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  fad  thai  the  Austrian  crown  lias  not  risen  in  comparison  with  the  German 
and  Ocecho-Slovak  exchanges,  as  the  units  of  these  countries  have  also  improved, 
while  it  is  from  these  countries  that  Austria  has  to  purchase  most  of  the  coal  and 
raw  materials  required  for  her  industries.  On  the  other  hand  the  improvement  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  crown  has  had  a  disastruous  effect  on  those  industries  which 
have  depended  mainly  on  export.  The  foreign  buyers,  who  had  invaded  Vienna, 
deserted  this  markel  as  prices  no  longer  permitted  of  profitable  export  to  other 
countries.  This  particularly  applied  to  such  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
el  •thing,  works  of  art,  Vienna  ornaments,  etc.,  which  had  been  developing 
a  considerable  export  trade  while  the  rate  for  the  crown  was  low. 

The  Industries  of  Austria. 

I  •  present  stagnation  of  the  export  trade  in  Austrian  manufactured  products 
be  regarded  as  transitory.  As  soon  .as  the  country  can  be  assured  of  regular 
supplies  of  coal  there  should  be  a  considerable  surplus  of  furniture,  paper,  iron  and 
steel  products,  rolling  stock,  machinery,  toys,  chemicals  and  motor  cars  available  for 
export  from  Austria  to  the  countries  of  Southeast  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
'•  al  the  bulk  of  the  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  these  products  is  found 
within  the  country.  The  leather  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  which  are  also  fairly 
rive  in  Austria,  are  at  a  greater  disadvantage,  as  they  must  import  a  very  large 
part  of  the  necessary  raw  material. 

POSITION  OF  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  textile  industry  of  the  present  Austria  may  be  described  as  the  disintegrated 
parr  of  a  former  whole.    Only  some  of  the  stages  of  manufacture  are  carried  on  in 

ria,  others  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Thus  of  the  former  cotton  industry  of  Austria- 
Hungary  only  25  per  cent  of  the  spinning  and  9  per  cent  of  the  weaving  is  now  done 
in  Austria.  On  the  other  hand  the  printing,  bleaching,  dying  and  finishing  works  are 
chiefly  located  in  this  country.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  import  the  yarn  and  woven 
goods  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  country  will  in  time  develop  its  own  finishing 
w  >rks.  T'n dor  such  circumstances  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Austrian  manufacturers 
will  not  have  a  large  surplus  of  cotton  goods  for  export.  In  regard  to  the  woollen 
industry  Austria  has  28  per  cent  of  the  spindles  of  the  former  Empire,  but  no  weaving 
mills.  The  position  is  similar  with  regard  to  the  jute  industry,  while  the  whole  of  the 
linen  industry  of  Austria-Hungary  is  now  located  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  There  will 
therefore  be  a  large  amount  of  textile  articles  which  Austria  will  require  to  import 
from  abroad.  v.  >4  ,f 

FURNITURE  AND  PAPER. 

The  furniture  and  paper  industries  are  in  the  best  position  to  develop  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  as  the  raw  materials  for  these  industries  are  found  in  Austria 
and  the  productive  capacity  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  home  requirements.    A  large 
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amount  of  bent  wood  and  other  furniture  was  exported  from  the  present  territory  of 
Austria  before  the  war.  In  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  there  were  112  paper 
mills  with  2>54  paper-making  machines,  of  which  40  mills  with  94  machines  are  now 
located  in  the  Republic  of  Austria.  The  production  of  the  Austrian  paper  mills  in 
1919  was  about  153,000  tons. 

TOYS. 

Vienna  has  long"  been  known  as  the  centre  of  the  toy  industry,  about  300  manu- 
facturers of  toys  being  located  in  this  city.  The  finest  and  most  expensive  kinds  are 
principally  produced,  such  as  mechanical  animals,  figures  and  like  objects,  which  are 
greatly  in  demand  abroad  owing  to  their  beauty  and  finish.  The  cheaper  varieties  of 
toys  have  been  imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At  present  toy-making 
in  Vienna  is  almost  at  a  standstill  owing  to  lack  of  raw  materials  and  difficulties  of 
shipping  abroad. 

LEATHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  leather  factories  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  have  a  capacity  for  the  working 
up  of  40,000  hides  a  week  into  soles  and  uppers.  Of  these  about  6,000  hides  may  be 
obtained  locally,  while  the  remainder  must  be  imported.  Present  importations  amount 
to  4,000  hides  a  week  so  that  the  industry  is  only  aJble  to  operate  at  one-fourth  <of 
capacity.  Consequently  the  export  of  finished  leathers  and  ready-made  boots  and 
shoes  is  restricted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  present  production,  whereas  in  normal 
times  the  bulk  of  the  output  was  available  for  export. 

METALS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  iron  industry  of  the  Republic  is  also  closely  related  with  that  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  principal  producer  of  pig-iron  is  the  Alpine  Montan  Company,  which 
operates  six  blast  furnaces,  but  is  dependent  upon  supplies  of  coke  from  Silesia,  which 
is  now  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  shortage  of  coke  enables  only  one  blast  furnace  to 
be  operated  at  present  and  Austria  has  to  import  pig-iron  for  the  requirements  of 
its  rolling  mills.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  is  considerably  developed 
at  Vienna,  Wiener  Neustadt  and  other  centres.  Locomotives,  railway  cars,  machinery 
and  motor  cars  are  also  manufactured  on  a  scale  which  will  permit  of  considerable 
export  when  production  on  a  normal  basis  can  be  re-established.  The  Austrian 
Daimler  motor  car  enjoys  a  good  reputation  abroad.  There  are  two  large  factories 
at  Vienna  producing  agricultural  implements  and  machines.  One  is  the  branch  of  a 
large  North  of  England  works,  which  has  been  established  in  Austria  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  the  other  is  an  Austrian  concern,  which  had  built  up  a  considerable  busi- 
ness before  the  war.  The  new  delimitation  of  boundaries  has  seriously  affected  the 
business  of  these  two  factories  as  the  local  demand  for  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  is  limited.  The  present  production  of  all  the  Austrian  plants  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel  products  and  machinery  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  shortage  of  coal. 

INVESTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL. 

The  Austrian  Government  recognizes  the  desirability  of  attracting  foreign  capital 
to  participate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  The  greatest 
need  is  for  capital  to  develop  the  abundant  water-power  resources  of  the  republic 
and  in  this  way  to  alleviate  the  fuel  shortage.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  has 
been  accomplished  with  this  end  in  view  and  a  number  of  projects  arc  being  examined 
by  foreign  financiers. 

In  the  meantime  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  Austrian  crown  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  many  foreign  financial  groups,  who  have  purchased  a  substantial 
interest  in  some  of  the  principal  industrial  enterprises  of  the  republic,    Tt  is  proposed 
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|    exempt  foreign  capital  60  invested  from  a:iy  levy  < » 1 1  capital  or  other  taxation  oi 
tioiial  natnn  .    Swiss  hit  crests  have  been  the  most  active  in  purchasing  the 
cs  i»t  Austrian  textile  concerns.    In  this  way  t hi'  Voslan  worsted  spinning  mills, 
,-r-t  enterprises  of  it-  kind  in  Austria,  and  the  Fez  Manufacturing  Company, 
rlier  large  woollen  concern,  have  passed  under  Swiss  control. 

The  well-known  French  Schneider  Oreusot  works,  who  have  made  investments  in 
the  principal  engineering  companies  of  Qzecho-'S'lovakia,  have  also  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  large  Austrian  Mountain  and  Mining  Company,  who  have  iron  and 

coal  works  in  An>tria.  ( V.echo-Slovakia  and  Poland.    The  same  French  interests  have 
ale   secured  control  of  the  Veitscher  Magnesite  Company,  who  have  the  most  valuable 
eeite  mine  in  Austria  and  who  formerly  exported  their  products  chiefly  to  North 
America. 

Italian  financiers  have  secured  a  Large  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  iron  works 
;  to  the  Alpine  Montan  Company,  referred  to  above. 

An  Anglo-French  <-yad:cate  have  invested  in  the  principal  Austrian  company 
manufacturing  screws  and  forgings.  "English  financiers,  however,  have  shown  the 
greatest  interest  in  Austrian  navigation  and  insurance  companies. 

In  addition  to  securing  a  direct  interest  iii  Austrian  industrial  undertakings. 
•'  >ri  ign  capita]  has  also  been  instrumental  in  re-establishing  factories  on  a  working 
basis  by  providing  raw  material  to  be  worked  up  into  finished  products,  the  factory 
being  paid  a  certain  sum  as  ''manufacturing  profit/'  but  the  whole  of  the  output  of 
finished  goods  being  disposed  of  by  the  foreign  syndicate  who  supplied  the  raw 
material.  Swiss  and  Italian  syndicates  were  the  first  to  participate  in  this  kind  of  - 
b  isineas,  particularly  in  the  textile  trade.  Lately  leading  British  financiers  have 
ned  the  Anglo-Danubian  Association,  Ltd.,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  opera- 
•  ...  of  this  kind  in  Austria,  Hungary  and  Ozecho-Slovalna.  This  association  will 
a  branch  in  Vienna  and,  having  large  funds  at  its  disposal,  expects  to  promote  a 
considerable  amount  of  industrial  activity  along  the  lines  mentioned. 

THE  TRADE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  necessity  of  having  to  import  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of 
foodstuffs  required  renders  highly  important  the  resumption  of  exports  from  Austria 
on  a  large  scale.    During  the  year  1919  Austria  was  importing  goods  at  the  rate  of 

it  900,000,000  crowns  a  month,  of  which  about  half  came  from  the  countries 
composing  the  former  empire.  The  exports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
417,000.000  crowns  a  month,  thus  showing  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  about 
483,000,000  crowns  a  month.  Mr.  Walter  Federn,  the  editor  of  the  Austrian 
Economist,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  the  foodstuffs  and  fodder  which  Austria  should 
import  in  order  to  supply  the  normal  requirements  of  the  country  at  approximately 
50.000,000,000  crowns  a  year,  estimated  at  present  prices.  This  considerable  sum 
would  have  to  be  balanced  by  an  export  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  Austrian 
manufacturing  industries.  The  industrial  population  numbers  only  about  a  million, 
while  the  factories  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  fuel  and  raw  material  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  a  trade  balance  will  be  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  new  Republic  of  Austria. 

TRADE  PROMOTION. 

In  order  to  rectify  as  much  as  possible  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  the 
Austrian  authorities  are  endeavouring  to  actively  promote  the  sale  abroad  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  republic.  The  freight  rates  on  the  railways  are  being 
revised  in  such  way  as  to  favour  the  development  of  export  trade.  Business  delega- 
tions have  been  sent  to  certain  allied  countries  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
commercial  relations.  The  bodies  most  active  in  this  trade  promotion  work  have 
been  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
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A  party  of  representatives  of  Austrian  manufacturers  visited  Great  Britain  in 
the  spring  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Pistor,  the  secretary  of  the  Austrian  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Sample  shipments  of  electrical  machinery,  scientific  instruments, 
furniture  and  ladies'  dress  goods  were  taken  along  with  the  delegation  and  displayed 
in  London.  This  visit  was  said  to  have  resulted  in  orders,  the  proceeds  from  which 
will  be  used  for  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  Austrian  industries  and 
foodstuffs,  such  as  frozen  meat  and  lard. 

Another  delegation  has  been  sent  by  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
south-east  European  countries  and  it  is  announced  that  a  convention  has  been  signed 
with  Roumania  for  an  exchange  of  Austrian  manufactures  and  rolling  stock  against 
Roumanian  oil  products  and  cereals.  It  is  hoped  to  shortly  send  a  party  of  Austrian 
business  men  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pistor,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  visited  Canada  before  the  war.  He  stated  that  they  are  anxious  to  also 
arrange  for  a  delegation  to  visit  the  Dominion  with  a  view  to  resuming  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Other  means  of  promoting  Austrian  foreign  trade  are  the  holding  of  periodical 
sample  fairs  at  Vienna  and  the  participation  of  Austrian  manufacturers  at  sample 
fairs  held  in  other  countries.  The  former  is  now  being  considered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  review  of  the  present  economic  situation  in 
Austria  that  the  amount  of  business  possible  with  this  country  in  goods  other  than 
actual  necessities  is  not  large.  All  importations  into  Austria  are  subject  to  import 
license  and  no  goods  are  admitted  which  are  not  absolutely  essential.  Apart  from 
these  restrictions  trade  is  limited  by  the  low  purchasing  value  of  the  Austrian  crown. 
The  prices  in  crowns  of  imported  goods  come  so  high,  that  even  the  demand  for  such 
necessities  as  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  is  considerably  below  normal.  After  the 
Armistice  fairly  considerable  shipments  of  textiles  and  clothing  were  sent  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy  and  later  on  from  Great  Britain,  but  this  trade  will  decline 
with  the  resumption  of  production  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  in  Austria  itself.  The 
principal  import  requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  are  therefore  for  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials.  Grain,  flour,  meats,  fats,  condensed  milk,  canned  foods  and 
sugar  must  all  be  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  the  great  bulk  of  these  are 
being  supplied  under  the  relief  credits  accorded  by  allied  and  neutral  countries.  The 
nature  of  the  raw  materials  required  is  indicated  by  the  above  review  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  republic.  Certain  of  these  raw  materials  can  be  supplied  from 
Canada.  A  possible  future  line  of  trade  from  Canada  to  Austria  is  agricultural 
machinery,  but  the  possibilities  are  not  large  for  the  reason  that  agriculture  is  not 
carried  on  to  the  same  extent  in  Austria  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  while  the 
republic  will  have  to  get  along  as  much  as  possible  with  the  products  of  local  industry. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  prospects  for  future  trade  between  Canada  and  Austria  are 
not  very  bright,  although  a  certain  amount  of  business  should  be  possible  in  certain 
specialties  which  are  not  produced  in  Austria. 

EXEMPTION  OF  DUTY  ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  BRITISH 

INDIA. 

It  is  announced,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  that  the  Customs 
lU'partment  of  the  Government  of  India  that  the  following  agricultural  Implements, 
when  so  constructed  as  to  be  worked  by  power  other  than  manual  or  animal,  have  been 
exempted  from  payment  of  customs  duty:  winnowers,  thrashers,  mowing  and  reaping 
machines,  elevators,  seed  crushers,  chaff  cutters,  root  cutters,  ploughs,  cultivators, 
scarifiers,  harrows,  clod  crushers,  seed  drills,  hay  tedders  and  rakes. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Tkaiu:  Com  mission'  kr  L  I).  WlLGRESS. 
VI. 

Trade  Statistics. 

The  most  reeeul  statistics  available  regarding  the  foreign  commerce  of  Czecho- 
:uv  tliosi>  for  tlio  whole  of  the  year  1919,  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of 
'!:<•  lu'i>uMir  as  an  independent  state.  The  figures  which  have  been  issued  covering 
;  period,  however,  air  provisional,  and  for  particulars  as  to  origin  of  imports  or 
O'stiiiation  of  rxports  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  statistics  for  the  first  six  months 
i  f  the  year  in  question,  since  this  is  still  the  only  period  covered  by  complete  trade 
returns. 

TRADE  DURING  1919. 

It  ib  of  interesl  to  examine  the  provisional  figures  relative  to  the  trade  of  Czecho- 
kia  for  the  year  1919.    The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  during  this  year 
-  '  .      .SIn"'1  J  crowns.    (Par  value  of  crown  equal  to  20*3!  cents,  present  exchange 
value  of  Czechoslovakia  crown  about  2  cents.)    Exports  during  the  same  period  were 
ralued  al  5,323,621,196  crowns,  thus  showing  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  amounting 
to  1,23 1.797,366  crowns. 

Lucipal  classes  of  goods  imported  during  1919  were  flour,  wheat,  rice,  and 

:'  1  products  to  the  value  of  1,443,890,121  crowns;  fats  valued  at  844,835,277 

s;    raw  cotton  and  yarn,  at  917,841,763  crowns;   wool  and  woollen  goods,  at 
•;7.V1 11  crowns;  and  large  quantities  of  hides  and  leathers,  iron,  machines,  canned 
is,  tools,  and  silk.    The  principal  lines  exported  included  sugar  valued  at  1,571,- 
os;  coal  and  firewood,  at  614,306,116  crowns;  fruits  and  vegetables,  at 
5,810  crowns;  glassware,  at  370,267,850  crowns;  and  iron  products,  at  314,849,137 
crowns. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  turnover  occurred  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year,  when  heavy  importations  of  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
the    sport  of  finished  goods  on  a  considerable  scale  commenced.  This 

-  h  by  comparing  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  with  those  for  the  first  six 
atha     During  the  latter  period  total  imports  were  valued  at  1,071,000,000  crowns 

ts  at  1,289,000,000  crowns,  or  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to 

-  "j'OO  crowns,  whereas  for  the  whole  year  there  is  an  unfavourable  bal- 
ance of  1,231,797,366  crowns. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Czecho- 
during  the  year  1919  by  principal  classes  of  merchandise  according  to 
the  customs  classification  : — 

Imports  and  Exports,  1919. 

.  Imports.  Exports. 
Value.  Value. 
Class  of  Goods.  C.S.  Crowns.  C.S.  Crowns. 

Tropical  foodstuffs   11.3,2-08,874  151,349 

Bpioea    26,734,557  2154,3-81 

Tropical  fruits   24,9 913,13.0  1,400,74-0 

cuear    7,318,295         1,571, 42-6, 43'7 

.f.c0    19,530,173  35,434 

rwealfl  flour,  rice  and  other  foodstuffs   1,443,890,121  9,572,4.86 

Fruits  and  vegetables   82,16-9,439  564,205,810 

Live  cattle  r-  ••  29,549,637  3,43-8,104 

Other  traction  animals   273,255  2>0'3,931 

\nimal  products   69,018,337  20,4-86,669 

  844,-835,277  18,18-5,107 

Ait,   39, 850, 23  6  1,168,746 

brinks   194,0'99,87<0-  115,312,662 
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Imports  and  Exports,  1919. — Concluded. 


Imports. 

Class  of  Goods. 

v^.o.  WOWIls. 

C*  Prnwn<; 

V_/  .  O .          I  LI  '  V  1 1  o . 

164,092,249 

101,84-5,739 

11,591,838 

614,306,116 

11,091,417 

3,749,397 

41,132,075 

37,361,488 

5,740,82,5 

1,3'88,131 

51,480,852 

318,743' 

65,806,783 

2>5,75i8,994 

54, 894, 116 

10,840,25.0 

917,841,763 

1'00,3'2  3,807 

36,93i8,518 

57,659,4.01 

553,675,441 

322,342,64'0 

123, 61 0,09.5 

16,76'0,888 

82,6i85,101 

81,235,744 

2,136,7'8'8 

3,418,991 

7,4i55,3i36 

8,613,3  9.0 

75,4'68.70'& 

liSl.148,385 

72,499,533 

1,812.436 

1,196,926 

811,956 

229,699,598 

144.689.828 

6,342,586 

6,839,307 

79,433,057 

114, 456,493 

15,031, 1'6'0 

3  7  0,26  7, 850 

3>0,183,466 

15,19>S,851 

i5,81i6,86<6 

70,479,252 

162,860,343 

314,849,13'7 

110,7i52v6«'2 

30,789,273 

194, 7215, 7&0 

111,9'0'8,89!9 

9i3,395,3i8'3 

15,011,4'02 

29,6.05,520 

11,2.64, 316 

Precious  metals,  precious  and  half  precious  stones  and)  3,031,629 

3,929,310 

(  49,595,092 

11,175,594 

7,877,524 

436,819 

133,6159,909 

i  oo  o  o  r»  01  o 

Id  Z,5'»U,  IkS 

8'5,9i56,460 

29,232,614 

33,205,646 

2,565,78.0 

8,681,421 

51,251,774 

1,057,409 

1,317,899 

99,697,488 

9,538,23'6 

Total  . .  . 

6,555,41.8,5.62 

^5,3.23,621,196 

SHARE  OF  EACH  COUNTRY. 

The  table  appended  herewith  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  different  countries 
in  the  trade  with  Czecho-Slovakia  during  the  year  1919.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
largest  exchange  of  goods  was  effected  with  Austria,  which  country  took  about  29 
per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Czecho-Slovakia  during  the  above  period  and  supplied 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Shipments  of  coal  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  high  value  of  the  export  to  Austria  during  this  year.  The  United  States  are 
shown  in  the  table  with  having  sent  goods  to  Czecho-Slovakia  to  a  total  value  of 
1,862,612,646  crowns,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  import,  but  of  these  goods  a  total 
value  of  1,596,591,149  crowns  is  accounted  for  by  foodstuffs  supplied  on  credit.  If 
the  value  of  these  foodstuffs  is  deducted  from  the  total  value  of  importations,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Czecho-Slovakia  had  in  reality  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  year 
in  question.  The  remainder  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  comprised 
mostly  of  raw  cotton. 

After  the  United  States  the  largest  supplier  of  goods  to  Czecho-Slovakia  during 
1919  was  Germany,  with  a  value  of  789,000,000  crowns,  or  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  import.  This  country  was  also  the  second  largest  purchaser  of  Czecho- Slovak 
products,  taking  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  export.  The  volume  of  imports  from 
and  of  exports  to  Germany  was  particularly  increasing  towards  the  latter  part  of  1919, 
although  the  figures  are  swelled  considerably  by  the  exchange  of  German  hard  coal 
for  Bohemian  lignite. 
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tojj  mu  ka  third  on  the  Lis1  of  countries  which  supplied  Czecho-Sloavkia  with 
I  oda  during  liUl*.    The  import  from  this  source  was  valued  at  083,704,000  crowns, 
r  about  l«»  per  cent  of  the  total,  and]  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Italy 
the  principal  shipper  of  cotton  yam  and  finished  textiles  during  the  first  part  of 

the  year. 

Canada  is  Bhown  in  the  table  with  having  taken  Ozecho-Slovak  products  to  the 
value  >>t"  l.nnuu:  crowns  (approximately  $20,000)  and  with  having  supplied  goods 
\  allied  at  r.»-J.ois  crowns  (approximately  $3,840). 

There  was  a  considerable  export  to  France  from  Czecho-Slovakia  during  1919 
valued  at  599,000,000  crowns,  as  compared  with  an  import  from  that  country  of  goods 
worth  286,000,000  crowns.  The  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar  accounts  for  this 
considerable  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from  France.  Other  countries  with  which 
a  aimilar  excess  of  exports  is  shown  are  Austria,  Poland,  Hungary,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  India.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Czecho-Slovakia  had 
a  favourable  trade  balance  mostly  with  countries  where  poor  exchange  rates  are 
prevalent  and  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  countries  with  higher  exchange  rates. 

The  other  considerable  suppliers  of  goods  to  Czecho-Slovakia  during  1919, 
brides  the  countries  already  mentioned,  were  Switzerland  with  531  millions,  Great 
Britain  with  328  million,  Belgium  with  306  million,  and  Holland  with  263  million 
crowns. 

Trade  of  Czecho- Slovakia  by  Countries,  1919. 


Imported  from. 

Exported  to. 

C.S.  Crowns. 

C.S.  Crowns. 

3/4  4'9,54<2i 

  306,512,773 

23,S4'6,3l67 

  18,699,50'2: 

93,75'0,186 

  78,0i9i5a3i8& 

i58,789,i590 

i..>yy,'0<33,'570 

  4,'6>0i5.9'3i8 

2.829,29-4 

Italy  

211,119,812 

 ..  I'6.8,472i,34i5 

2143,410,6157 

  16i8,8  2:7,8!90' 

25  2,903,319 

Holland  

  263,533,487 

67,7'6'3/6.8)5 

  789,129,41931 

#00, 6  2  7, «  3  2 

3Oi2,l'4'8,5'0i5 

  22v576,69'8 

34,9#3',937 

  7'6,4i55,4'81 

451,132V0'&8 

  676,417.4'2t5 

l,5'3-5,42'5,986 

  24,521,5^5 

84  ;0.3(9,676 

.  .  .   . .   .  .  147,627 

89,402,700 

1,4615,374 

  77,7152,475 

2iS,4-06,22-8 

79.'0'8'9,6'3'9 

  8,997,'0i5i8 

6.601.&21 

  7,2107,1613 

9,848,370 

Great  Britain  

  3i2i8,44'0,i5.58 

2'3i8, 1415.3  24 

  2,5i38,4  45 

15, 8*84,41218 

3,143,6168 

  10,147,5-95 

2.075,2!5'5 

  51,1518,253 

601, 9«0 

  192,'018 

1,49'0',647 

  1,862,612,646 

70,893,794 

  75, 0-07. '01 8 

3,7'97,13'8 

  3,38i3,13,3' 

31,146 

  3,687,179 

7.489,86« 

  6,55>5,418,5'6i2 

5, 3  2)3, 621,196 

DETAILED  STATISTICS. 

The  detailed  trade  returns  which  have  been  issued  for  the  six  months'  period, 
January  to  June,  1919,  do  "not  afford  a  very  satisfactory  indication  of  the  trade  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  country  was  still 
suffering  from  the  economic  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  war  and  the  break-up 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.    Thus  a  very  large  quantity  of  foodstuffs,  clothing 
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articles  and  other  relief  goods  were  imported,  which  normally  would  be  produced 
within  the  country.  The  industries  which  contribute  to  Czecho-Slovak  export  trade 
were  also  paralyzed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919  for  lack  of  raw  material.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  summary  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  as  given  above, 
indicate  much  better  the  probable  future  trend  of  the  trade  of  Ozecho- Slovakia.  It 
may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  show  the  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  from  and 


Reichenberg,  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Centre  of  Northern  Bohemia. 

exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919, 
as  the  products  and  requirements  of  these  two  countries  are  the  most  familiar  to 
Canadians. 


Czecho-Slovak  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  January  to  June,  1919. 


Class  of  goods. 

Colonial  foodstuffs  

Spices  

Flour,    grain,    rice   and    other  foodstuffs 

Fruits  and  vegetables  

Ani  mal  products  

Fats  

Oils,  vegetables  ' 

Provisions  

Minerals  

Gums,  resins,  etc  

Mineral  oils  

Cotton,  yarn  and  cotton  goods  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  articles  thereof..  .. 

Wool  and  woollens  

Clothing  articles  

Straw,  reed  and  wicker  articles  

Rubber  and  rubber  goods  

Linoleum  

Leather  and  leather  goods  , 

Woollen  articles  

Glassware  

13491— 2i 


Imported  from 
United  Kingdom. 
Value. 
C.S.  Crowns. 
1,017,599 
575,063 
1,210,375 


858,270 
802,160 
213,405 

64,000 
435,625 
822,351 
892,850 
9,800,230 
304,75ft 
230,1(54 
1,096,004 
8501,000 
96'6,371 

20,894 
672,605 

30,000 


Exported  to 
United  Kingdom. 
Value. 
C.S.  Crowns. 


8,500 


290 


536 


386 
1,015,143 
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C*eeh(hSlovdk  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  January  to  June,  1919. — Con. 

Imported  from  Exported  to 

United  Kingdom.  United  King-dom. 

Value.  Value. 

Roods                                                       C.S.  Crowns.  C.S.  Crowns. 

Stone  articles                                                                       15  045   ■ 

Metal  fCiHHlN.  other  than  iron  or  stool  or  precious 

metals   191,702   

Chemicals   6<(M)'911   

Paints  and  varnishes   234^141   

Candles  and  soaps   35,700   

Books  and  objects  ot"  art     3  25<6 


'   21,940,265  1:028, 111 


Czechoslovak  Trade  with  the  United  States,  January  to  June,  1919. 


Class  of  goods. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  

Animal  products  

Fats  

Oils,  vegetables  

Provisions  

Materials  for  dying  and  tanning  

Gums,  resins,  etc  

Mineral  oils  

Wool  and  woollens  

Clothing  articles   ..  .. 

Paper  and  paper  articles  

Rubber  and  rubber  goods  

Wooden  articles  

Glassware  

Iron  and  iron  products  

Machines  and  apparatus  

Precious  metals  and  precious  stones.  . 
Instruments,    tools,   watches   and  clocks 

Chemicals  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Candles  and  soaps  

Books  and  objects  of  art  

Total  


Imported  from 
United  States. 
Value. 
C.S,  Crowns. 


65,637 
6,426 
6,2U8,.0'0'0 
1,746,342 
5,518 
73,268 
605,296 

129,2010' 
1,641,024 
12,011 

lY,85<0. 
158,10'0 


2,325,960 
10,703 

Vo',600 


13,O35|.9<08 


Exported  to 
United  States. 
Value. 
C.S.  Crowns. 
19,720 
196,656 


39,950 
6,800 


563,254 
171,335 

126 

6,800 


1,004,641 


FUTURE  EXPORTS. 

Iii  order  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  probable  volume  of  export  from  Czecho- 
slovakia when  the  normal  output  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country  "can  be 
[shed,  a  Bohemian  expert  has  prepared  two  interesting  tables,  showing  the 
annual  value  of  the  total  exports  to  western  and  to  eastern  countries  based  upon 
ft  wsa  production  and  prewar  prices,  as  follows: — 

Prewar  Export  to  Western  Countries  (France,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  etc.) 

Timber  all  kinds.  .   .  .  '   $  45,0'0l0,,00O 

Hops   24,'00'0,W)0 

Sugar   12.0,000,000 

Malt  •  .  .  12>000,O0i0 

Iron   5i00i0;O<00 

Paper   8,000,000 

Wooden  articles   12,000,000 

Glassware   30,000.000 

Other  articles  .    51,000,000 


Total 


$307,000,000 
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Prewar  Export  to  Eastern  Countries  (Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Russia*  etc.) 


Steel,  iron   $  80,0^0,000 

Agricultural  machines   40,000,000 

Iron  products   30,00>0,0'00 

Industrial  equipment   30,000,000 

Chemical  products   20,O00,0'0'0 

Alcohol   4'0,0'0'0,000 

Sugar   20,0'0  0,000 

Textiles   4'0,<0O'0,000 

Footwear   20,000,000 

Other  articles   26,000, 0O0 


Total   $3'46,00'0,00<0 


After  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  increased  prices  and  other  changes? 
resulting  from  the  war,  the  above  tables  afford  an  excellent  indication  of  the  probable- 
future  volume  of  Czecho-Slovak  trade  and  the  important  part  which  this  country  is 
likely  to  play  as  a  supplier  of  manufactured  goods  to  other  countries. 

MINING  INDUSTRY  SUPPLIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Industries,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment Mining  Engineer,  for  South  Africa,  for  1919,  is  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
record  of  work  done  and  suggested  development,  many  phases  of  which  will  be 
interesting  to  the  Canadian  mining  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Much  of  a  valuable  nature  is  given  in  that  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
many  aspects  of  labour,  especially  in  the  mines;  the  subject  is,  however,  too  extensive 
to  review  in  the  present  article.  In  this  connection  it  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that 
the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Industries,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Union 
Government  at  the  International  Labour  Conference  held  in  Washington  last  year, 
has  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  effective  work  of  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives at  that  congress. 

The  serious  position  of  the  low-grade  mines  in  the  Witwatersrand  district  is  a 
matter  of  much  concern  to  the  Government,  the  mines  themselves  and  the  general 
public;  at  the  present  time  some  are  working  at  a  loss,  and  others  on  only  a  small 
and  diminished  profit,  and  the  effect  as  regards  unemployment  will  be  quite  serious 
if  these  are  to  close  down.  In  the  more  productive  mines  certain  labour  questions  are 
also  minimizing  the  output  so  that  many  difficult  problems  are  before  the  Government, 
and  the  industry. 

Attention  is  now  being  more  definitely  concentrated  on  base  metals  and  minerals 
and  an  inspector  of  mines  was  sent  to  England  towards  the  end  of  last  year  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  minerals  the  favourable  opportunities  presenting 
themselves  in  South  Africa  for  the  exploitation,  primarily,  of  iron  ores,  asbestos, 
corundum  and  mica;  and,  secondly,  salt,  lime,  gypsum,  soda,  magnesite  and  graphite.. 
The  visit  is  expected  to  have  useful  results  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  July,  1919,  a  new  arrangement  between  the  . 
gold  producers,  the  Union  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  in  force 
whereby  the  gold  mined  in  the  Union  is  marketed  through  agents  in  London  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  instead  of  the  old  standard  rate  of  £4-24773  per  fine  ounce,  an 
average  of  approximately  £5-267  per  fine  ounce  was  obtained  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year. 

The  following  summary  of  the  mineral  produce  of  South  Africa,  showing  the 
growth  of  value  during  the  pa9t  year,  will  afford  a  comparison  with  Canada's  mineral 
output  and  also  show  the  range,  quantity  and  individual  value  of  the  minerals 
produced. 
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MINIUM.  OUTPUT 

\ \ D  VALUE 

Perducts. 

War 

1918. 

Year 

1919. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gold  ,!„  , , 

fine  oz     s  n  s  :;7't  o,)(> 

$174,33i5  13-0 

x  3  ",  1  RiK  1  1  4:9 

Silver  

S77.ri22.147 

9  1  1,59'0' 

mr, 

1  115  42-0 

IHnmond  carats 

"  587  :itio  1 6 

34  684  980 

9  58S  f)  1  7  or> 

Coal  

.tons.            9.S7  7.32'5 

1i5,7'20,'0i0'0 

3,0I,>2|6<6  135 

llfi  fil54  9  90 

Sulphate  of  &tnmont&  . . 

2,503 

420,7'O0 

3,7i6i2i,186 

5-n-n  qqn 

i  vpper  

6,874/8159 

1,6'67,74'0 

4  8iSI5  319 

1  14?  9:5-0 

Tin  

2.2i0t!,04  2 

2  14'!\0i0'0' 

1  63'0  1 618 

1  354  RifiO 

Antimonv  

"                   9$ '015*5 

i  L'.t;.",'!) 

3(2  O'OO 

2  09  0 

,.\  r^onic . 

"                   1 7.7Sf> 

s ,  r»  S'O 

-8,12i0 

3  230 

Load  . 

161,600 

9,2'O0 

756,0  O'O 

24,213-0 

MnnKanent*  

.  .    "                 54'4  ,2  50 

9,560 

1515,000 

2,9 10 

Tiint?ston                         .  • 

"  1S,8'S0 

17,790 

*4,469 

3  410 

As  bos  1 s 

«              3  6  7'4  ,'0'5  3 

263,41,5(01 

3,9-32,077 

323  730 

Oonutdum .     .  ■ 

.  .    "              3  87i5  15216 

127  'O^O1 

178  587 

7  -270 

Graphite  

78,974 

11  ',170 

Si5',511 

12,'73>0 

4, 630. 0*00 

3'4,20<O 

5/5  32, 2134 

4'3,390 

Magnesite  

Si3  2,50-0 

1'0,'6«50 

1, '02  4, '000 

13,260 

5,'0IS9 

5,718-0 

2,915-1 

1,8 1'O 

Mineral  paints  

73.5,15156 

■6,95-0 

2(39,8109 

2,7190 

Soda  

764,340 

'54,12i0 

I&2.0I5O 

3,670 



.    "  670,2'5'0 

8;3'5<0 

7I5'6,75'0 

10,580 

$23'0,472,49'0 

$2i50,81i5,6i2i0 

•  M  >stly  contained  in  other  ores. 


In  the  above  table  the  increased  value  of  diamonds  is  due  to  the  rise  in  price 
per  carat:  silver  also  appreciated  during  the  year.  Greater  production,  however, 
accounted  for  a  part  of  the  increased  value  in  silver,  as  also  of  the  increased  totals 
in  coal,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  asbestos,  lead  and  iron  pyrites.  Decreases  in  produc- 
riou  n re  registered  against  gold,  tin,  copper,  corundum,  soda  and  tungsten. 

MINING  MATERIALS. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  stores  and  materials  used  in  the  mines,  quarries, 
etc.,  that  thi3  report  is  most  interesting  to  Canada  and  Canadian  producers.  The 
range  and  quantity  involved  opens  up  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  supply  of  Cana- 
dian products. 

The  value  of  stores  consumed  during  1919  in  the  South  African  gold  mining 
industry  was  $54,641,200;  in  the  diamond  mining  industry,  $5,158,000;  and  in  coal, 
base  mineral  and  other  mines,  $1,593,900  making  a  total  of  $61,393,100.  This  demand 
shows  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  past  seven  years.  Of 
the  total  here  mentioned  approximately  65  per  cent  were  South  African  or  Khodesian 
products  and  the  balance  imported  goods. 

The  largest  item  on  the  imported  list  is  that  of  pipes  and  pipe  fittings,  of  which 
$2,205,720  worth  were  used.  The  larger  percentage  of  these  was  utilized  in  the  gold 
mines;  coal  mines  coming  second  in  order.  Cyanide  is  another  importation  of  which 
large  quantities  are  in  demand.  During  the  year  under  review,  6,727,9>82i  pounds 
were  used,  valued  at  $1,765,000.  This  article  is  brought  in  for  the  gold  mines  only 
and,  owing  to  a  special  war  effort  by  British  manufacturers,  was,  during  1919,  received 
almost  wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Prewar  Germany  secured  the  greater  part  of  this  import  and  isolated  shipments 
are  recorded  during  recent  years  from  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Disinfectants  and  hospital  requisites — a  regular  line  in  this  industry — were 
brought  in  for  mining  use  to  a  value  of  $160,000.  Chemicals  and  assay  and  smelting 
requ i sites  reached  a  total  import  value  for  the  mines  of  nearly  $300,000;  while  matting, 
brattice  and  filter  cloth  totalled  $135,000.  The  use  of  imported  detonators  reached 
an  amount  of  $425,000;  electrical  fuses,  $70,000;  safety  fuses,  $1,650,000. 

Another  item  worthy  of  notice  is  wire  rope,  the  total  value  of  which  is  shown  as 
$1,386,000.  Oil-skins  and  gum-boots  were  imported  for  mining  use  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000. 
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METALS;  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 

Under  this  heading  antifriction  metals  were  utilized  to  the  extent  of  $100,000 
worth;  brass  castings  to  the  value  of  $16,500;  and  iron  castings  $59,000.  Zinc  and 
zinc  discs  are  mentioned  to  a  value  of  $1,100,000;  iron  products  hold  a  prominent 
position  in  the  mining  import  list.  Bar  and  angle  iron  was  used  to  a  value  of  nearly 
$500,000;  galvanized  iron,  $150,000;  sheet  and  pig  iron  nearly  $30,000;  bolts,  nuts, 
washers  and  rivets,  $460,000;  screws  and  nails,  $182,000;  locks,  hinges,  staples,  chains, 
etc.,  $75,000;  miscellaneous  ironmongery,  $50,000. 

Steel  accounts  for  large  importations  as  follows:  bar,  tool,  cast,  etc.,  $200,000; 
sheet,  $790,000 ;  other,  $82,000.  The  value  of  shoes  and  dies  used  in  the  mines  during 
the  year  was  $800,000. 

Hand  tools,  which  include  picks,  shovels  and  hammers,  reached  a  total  of  $800,000. 
Coal-cutting  machines  and  machine  spares  were  valued  at  $165,000;  and  electrical 
machinery  and  spares,  which  include  generators  and  engines,  hoists,  locomotives, 
motor  pumps,  transformers  and  miscellaneous  machinery  and  fixtures,  amounted  to 
$1,600,000. 

Machinery  and  machine  tools  and  spares  make  up  a  very  large  item  and  were 
consumed  last  year  to  a  total  value  of  nearly  $5,000,000,  of  which  total  rock  drills  and 
spares  amount  to  over  $1,790,000. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  this  class  is  hand  drills,  of  which  the  mines 
imported  to  a  value  of  $248,000 ;  followed  by  boiler  plants  $235,800,  electrically-driven 
pumps  $129,780,  engines  and  compressors  $123,780,  workshop  plants  $115,870,  winding 
engines  $114,720,  reduction  plants  (note  including  engines  and  stores)  $82,880,  head- 
gear $62,840,  washing  plants  $54,210,  air-driven  pumps  $45,680,  gas  or  oil-driven 
Lumps  $35,200,  miscellaneous  machinery  amounted  to  the  large  total  of  $496,140,  and 
hosing  (steam-suction  and  rock-drill)  $125,000,  hose  fittings  $100,000. 

A  general  item  of  extensive  use,  namely,  packing,  is  credited  with  nearly  $250,000; 
lubricants  are  very  heavily  used,  and  849,557  gallons  of  oils  are  recorded  at  $550,000, 
while  grease  and  tallow  reached  a  total  of  $420,000. 

The  use  of  boiler  fluid  reached  a  total  value  of  $15,000,  and  belting  (including 
lacings  and  fasteners)  amounted  to  the  large  total  of  $914,100. 

TIMBER,   RAILWAY   AND   BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Imported  timber  for  use  in  the  mines  reached  a  total  value  of  $2,215,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  Building  material  (ceilings,  floorings,  doors,  etc.),  $177,000; 
Oregon,  pitch  pine,  etc.,  $1,525,000;  deals,  $412,000;  other,  $101,000. 

Of  railway  materials,  rails,  crossings,  sleepers,  etc.,  were  brought  into  the  mines 
to  a  value  of  over  $1,000,000,  while  trucks  and  spares  totalled  $565,000. 

An  interesting  item,  and  one  capable  of  reaching  larger  figures  with  better  supply, 
is  that  of  fencing  and  wire  netting,  of  which  a  total  of  $20,000  worth  is  recorded  last 
year. 

Paint,  tar  and  driers  valued  at  $135,000  were  imported  for  mining  use  during  the 
period  under  review. 

The  foregoing  information — which  covers  present  mining  operations — should  be 
of  value  to  Canadian  manufacturers  already  catering  for,  or  now  planning  to  enter, 
the  export  market.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  mines  must  close  down,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  new  developments  in  sight  will  mean  an  increase  in  requirements  and  this 
important  prospective  field  should  not  be  neglected. 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  manufacturers  of  mining  supplies  for 
the  placing  of  their  agencies.  If,  however,  Canadian  firms  would  prefer  to  circularize 
the  mining  material  and  machinery  importers1,  a  complete  list  of  the  same  may  be 
secured  by  making  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  list,  the  Department  has  on  file  a  list  of  the 
mining  concerns  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


X  X 1 1 1. 


\\         Canadian  bacon  and  bams  haw  not  boon  in  evidence  at  any  time  in  direct 
in-  hom  Canada  the  credit  for  value  shown  in  1913  is  legitimate  as  the  article 
Canadian  origin,  being  cured  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  shipped 
■  to  this  country.   The  great  advantage  held  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
rasped  L8  duo  to  the  weekly  sailing  of  cold  storage  steamers.    A  good  trade  could, 
however,  be  developed  from  Canada,  as  now  that  normal  shipping  is  restored  there 
is  at  Least  a  monthly  Bailing  with  cold  storage  accommodation  from  Canada  direct 
to  South  African  ports.    The  bacon  lines  in  demand  are  three-quarter  sides  and 
gammons. 

A  remarkable  decrease  is  shown  in  the  importation  of  bacon  in  1919  as  compared 
with  1913.  In  the  latter  year  4,701,321  pounds  were  received  here,  while  during  1919 
the  total  only  reached  3.797  pounds.  Canada,  during  1913,  is  credited  with  378,000 
pounds,  but  nothing  during  the  past  year.  The  United  States  from  a  total  of  246,341 
pounds  in  1913  dropped  to  1,276  pounds  in  1919,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
supplied  1.027,212  pounds  in  1913  only,  succeeded  in  sending  1,873  pounds  last  year. 
Denmark,  Holland,  Russia,  France  and  Belgium,  all  of  which  formerly  shipped  to 
■  is  market,  have  ceased  export.  Small  consignments  have  recently  come  in  from 
Australia,  Japan  and  the  Argentine.  The  former  shipments  of  ham  to  South  Africa 
have  also  been  reduced  in  like  proportion  to  those  of  bacon,  the  previous  and  present 
sources  of  supply  being  about  the  same  as  for  the  latter  article. 

By  reason  of  the  shortage  of  overseas  supplies  an  industry  has  recently  been 
created  within  the  union  for  the  production  of  these  and  other  products. 

The  following  information  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  producer  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  had  advanced  here  in  1918. 


Meats  and 


Total  for  the  Union 

Canada  

United  States.  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom .  . 

Denmark  

Holland  

Russia  

France  

Belgium  

Australia  

Japan  

Argentina.  .  .... 


Bacon. 


Decrease  or 
1913.  1919.  Increase. 

$92.8,0-0i0  $1,525  —  $926,4715 

7'4,8'0'0>    -  74,800 

47,000  525  -  4-6,475 

323,0-00  670  -  322,330 

433,000    -  433,0-00 

9,700-    -  9,70-0 

10,900    -  10,90-0 

-5,50-0    -  -5,<5>0i0- 

4,90-0    -  4,900 

  2(5  -4-  2(5 

  35  +  35 

 '  25i0  +  250 


Meats — Ham. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $327,00-0  $16,2i5'0  -$310,750 

Canada   4,000    -  4,00>0 

United  States                                                   67,0-0-0  4,4-0-0  -  62,600 

United  Kingdom                                             193,000  1,225  -  191,775 

Denmark   46,70'0-   ■  -  46,700 

Russia   7,6*00    -  7,6-0-0 

Holland   2,500    -  2,500 

Germany   2,30-0    -  2,30-0- 

Australia   11,225  +  11,22)5 

Argentina   425  +  42i» 
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Bacon  and  Ham  Factories  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  year  1915  there  were  eleven  bacon  and  ham  plants  in  the  union,  which 
increased  to  seventeen  in  the  year  1918.  The  total  production  in  the  year  1918  was 
$1,843,000,  an  increase  in  value  of  $1,203,500.  The  several  lines  manufactured  in 
1918  were:  Bacon,  4,635,476  pounds,  valued  at  $1,366,600;  ham,  136,985  pounds, 
valued  at  $54,826;  lard,  446,616  pounds,  valued  at  $119,000;  polonies  and  sausages, 
1,159,063  pounds,  valued  at  $200,000.  Among  other  articles  prepared  from  meats 
were  253,000  pounds  fertilizer  materials  valued  at  $32,950. 

The  above  details  show  a  development  in  production  which  must  have  some  effect 
ae  regards  future  imports.  These  results  have,  however,  been  achieved  at  prices  and 
quality  of  production  which  will  have  to  be  considerably  bettered  by  the  South 
African  producer  if  he  expects  to  hold  or  increase  his  trade  against  overseas  compe- 
tition, under  anything  like  normal  supply. 


Meats — Pressed  and  Tinned. 


Decrease  or 

1913. 

1919. 

Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union  . 

$423,900 

-  $255,100 

100 

+  20 

,   180,000 

298,200 

+  118,200 

 :  .  80,500 

4  3,100 

-  36,400 

  285,000 

67,62'5 

-  217,37(5 

  '50,000 

Iv5.0i0 

-  418,1500 

  4i2,0O0 

8,110 

-  33,890 

4.470 

+  4,470 

Meats— Salted  and  Cured. 

Decrease  or 

1914. 

1919. 

Increase. 

  $10,000 

$13,590 

+  $  3,590 

  8,800 

8,400 

400 

  440 

10 

430 

  300 

300 

6,040 

+  6,040 

Owing  to  clearing  offers  on  the  several  English  markets,  more  particularly  Liver- 
pool and  London,  there  has  been  a  considerable  importation  into  South  Africa  this 
year  of  several  brands  of  Canadian  canned  meat6,  and  as  some  of  the  firms  interested 
in  these  lines  are  making  agency  arrangements  here,  Canada  should  secure  and  hold  a 
fair  trade  in  the  future.  Patience  will,  however,  have  to  be  exercised  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  present  moment  and  for  some  time  to  come  the  market  is  undoubtedly 
overloaded. 

The  normal  average  importation  of  preserved  and  tinned  meats  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  annually.  Last  year's 
total  of  1,645,661  pounds,  while  less  than  half  the  former  quantity,  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  totals  for  the  three  previous  war  years.  The  United  States  has 
secured  the  larger  share  of  this  trade,  shipping  1,204,095  pounds  last  year,  as  against 
838,256  pounds  in  1913.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1913  supplied  303,157 
pounds,  only  sent  77,834  pounds  last  year.  Australia  and  the  Argentine  have  for 
some  years  shipped  largely  to  this  market,  but  did  not  during  1919  reach  former 
totals.  Uruguay,  which  supplied  171,828  pounds  in  1913,  only  sent  5,076  pounds  last 
year.  Small  shipments  have  recently  arrived  here  from  New  Zealand  and  France. 
The  former  did  not,  however,  ship  last  year. 

The  average  import  of  salted  and  cured  meats  in  1914  and  1915  was  over  100,000 
pounds,  which  increased  in  1918  to  200,000  pounds,  but  fell  back  last  year  to  less  than 
70,000  pounds,  of  which  quantity  the  United  States  and  Argentine  almost  equally 
divided  the  supply.  Small  consignments  have  at  various  times  been  sent  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  and  Uruguay,  but  no  definite  trade  with  either  of  these 
countries  is  in  evidence. 
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Sausage  Casings. 

Decrease  or 

1913.  1919.  Increase. 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $65,000  $121,40-0'  +  $i5>6,4'00 

Canada                                                            5,7'0<0  2(1,3*7(5  +  H5,'675 

I'nttrd  States                                                     47,50'O  97,900  +  5-0,>4'0>0 

l'nit«>il  Kingdom                                                3,100  1,6i3i5  -  1,46,5 

Australia                                                              17-5  I,2i2i0  +  1,045 

Holland   7, 20*0    +     ■  7,2'0'0 

Japan     2i4'0  -f        2140    ' /v»i4 

The  Canadian  >au>age  casing  is  in  gvod  demand  in  South  Africa.  The  great 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  certain  contract  arrangements  for  delivery  from  American 
producera  whose  prices,  as  a  rule,  were  below  Canadian  offers'.  Representation  on 
the  spot  lias  had  the  ctTcet  of  bringing  up  Canada's  share  of  this  trade. 

The  total  import  under  this  heading  has  gradually  grown  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  will  probably  continue  to  slightly  advance  each  year  for  a  few  years.  The 
;  irg.r  p.u-tion  «>t-  tin-  trade  is  held  by  United  States  shippers,  with  Canada  in  second 
I  ii  I  cited  Kingdom  is  responsible  for  small  consignments  each  year,  while 
Australia,  Holland,  the  Argentine  and  Japan  have  at  various  times  sent  small  ship- 
•  ts,    T  i  total  quantity  imported  into  the  Union  during  1919  was  238,937  pounds. 

TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD,  1919. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  November  3,  1920. — All  the  important  annual  reports  of  the  colony 
of  Trinidad  for  1919  have  now  been  published,  including  the  blue  book  and  customs 
returns,  which  show    that   the    total    imports — including    the    transit  trade — were 
£8,217,234,  and  the  exports  £7,256,594,  making  a  total  trade  of  £13,473,828,  an  increase 
'  B        :     I  An  increase  of  £61,850  was  also  shown  in  the  amount  of 

as  duty  collected,  the  total  revenue  from  customs  being  £503,160'.  The  figures 
both  for  total  trade  and  revenue  from  customs  constituted  a  record.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  import  duties  collected  was  attributed  to  the  duties  on  apparel, 
..trie,  motor  cars,  motor  car  parts,  cotton  piece-goods,  other  cotton  goods,  films,  hard- 
ware, foodstuffs,  spirits  and  tobacco.  The  average  rate  of  duty  on  goods  entered  for 
home  consumption  was  a  little  over  7£  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  imports,  exports  and  average  annual  trade, 
taken  in  periods,  since  1900: — 

Period.  Imports.  Exports.  Total  Trade. 

19-01-2  to  1905-0   £12,5416,873  £11,<516,62I5  £24,063,498 

Annual  average   2,509,375  2,303,3215  4,812,700 

■  >6-7  to  1910   14,9i5'6,7i&8  15,376,13i5  30, 3<3 2,8i9;3 

Annual  average   2,991,3«52  3, 0715, 227  6,0i6'6,i579 

1911-15   21.H8'8.&06  211,202,041  42,39'0,i547 

Annual  average   4,237,701  4,240,408  8,478,109 

1910-19   19,672,871  21,9109,618  41,5'8,2>489 

Annual  average   4,918,218  5,477,404  10,395,622 

DIRECTION  OF  THE  TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  1918-19  is  shown  in  the  following  statement.  Prior  to  1913  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  was  greater  than  with  any  other  country;  it  now  stands  second,  the  United 
States  taking  the  first  place  and  Canada  the  third. 

1918. 

Countries                                           Imports.  Exports.  Total  Trade. 

United  Kingdom                                      £    7l5S;0l4-4  £2,182,596  £  2,9)38,640 

United  States                                            1,667,441  1,'572,749  3,240,19'0 

Canada                                                       807,0*3'  212/835  1,019,918 

Other  countries       — 

Total   £5,108,9&0         £5,149,579  £10,258;53'9 
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direction  of  the  trade — Concluded. 


1919. 


Countries 


Imports. 

£  945,733 
2,21i3,879 
1,06I5,6>06 


Exports. 
£2,675,8  67 
2,lll6,194 
3'02,9'99 


Total  Trade. 
£  3,621,6^0-0 
4,33-0,073! 
1,368,6'0'5- 


United  Kingdom 
United  States.  . 

Canada  

Other  countries 


Tota: 


£6.217,234 


£7,256,59  4 


£13,473,-82-8 


INCREASED  VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORTS. 


The  value  of  the  imports  in  1919  rose  to  the  highest  figure,  exceeding  that  of 
1918  by  £1,108,274:,  and  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  prewar  years  was 
greater  by  £1,227,390.  A  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported,  as 
given  by  the  Customs  Department,  discloses  the  fact,  however,  that  in  foodstuffs 
where  quantity  is  shown,  the  quantity  imported,  with  few  exceptions,  was  less  than 
in  the  prewar  year,  1913,  the  only  important  exception  being  that  of  flour.  A  small 
increase,  however,  over  the  figures  of  1913,  occurred  in  animal  food,  cornmeal,  fine 
salt,  and  tobacco.  In  the  case  also  of  manufactured  goods-  where  quantity  is1  given, 
less  goods  appear  to  have  been  imported  than  in  1913,  with  two  exceptions — motor 
cars  and  gasolene.  Thus  the  statement  made  by  the  collector  of  customs  is  justified, 
that  "the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  prevailing  enhanced  prices." 


The  average  annual  imports  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  war,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  were  £1,295,  and  £1,004,259  respectively. 
Last  year  the  imports  from  the  United  States  valued  £2,024,516,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  £864,233.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  period  the  United  States 
has  gained  ground  considerably,  whereas  the  United  Kingdom  has  fallen  very  much 
behind.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  has  been  the  substitution  of  British  manu- 
factured goods  by  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  most 
important  increases  have  been  in  cotton  goods,  apparel,  bags  and  sac^s,  hardware, 
machinery,  metals,  paper  and  coal.  There  has  been  a  change  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  in  nearly  all  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 


The  imports  from  Canada  valued  £1,061,826,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  £257,821.  Increases  occurred  in  all  classes  of  goods,  the  greatest  being  in  food- 
stuffs, the  increase  here  amounting  to  £149,693,  chiefly  in  fish  and  flour.  Eaw 
materials  also  accounted  for  more,  chiefly  in  lumber,  shooks,  headings,  manure  and 
cattle  food.  There  were  increases  also  in  manufactured  goods,  and  in  the  unclassified 
list.  In  nearly  all  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  there  was  an  increase, 
except  in  brooms  and  brushes,  oats,  medicines,  condensed  milk,  oils  and  soap.  In 
the  last  eleven  years  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  rose  over  £1,000,000.  In 
1909  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £10*6,045,  and  by  steady  advances  has  reached  the 
figure  mentioned  above,  viz.,  £1,0-61.826. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  HAVE  INCREASED. 
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The  follow inj 
respect : — 


statmu'iit  will  uiw   ^onie  idea    of   the  steady    advance  in  this 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  01  THE  IMPORTS  FROM  Canada  IN  1917,  1918  AND  1919. 


Articles. 
Bags  and  sacks,  empty..  .. 
K.-:>     lr:i\  «  1 1 1 1 1 1*    :uul    tool .  . 
Biscuits,  broad  and  cakes.  .  . 

Boots  and  shoes  

Brooms  and  brushes  

Butter  

Cattle  and  other  animal  food. 

Cheese  

Cordage  and  twine  

Fish  (all  kinds)  

Fruit  (fresh)  

Grain — flour  

Corn  and  oats  

Pulse  

Hardware  

Hay  


Manures  

Meats  (all  kinds)  

Medicines  and  drugs  

Metals  

Milk  (condensed)  

Oils— Edible  

Other  kinds  

Painters'  colours  and  materials. 

Paper  (all  kinds)  

Rubber  manufactures  

Soap  

Spirits,  potable  

Vegetables  (fresh)  

Wood  and  timber — 

Dressed  

Undressed  

Snooks,  staves  and  headings.  . 

Manufactured  

Unenumerated  


1917. 


118 
743 
1,719 
3,354 
6,116' 
798 
2,848 
98,374 
34>0 
493,350 
40,444 
227 

491 

1,109 
1,1216 

15,001 
475 
873 
3,298 
5,437 

'  1,79« 

'  12,122 


14,277 

'  ¥,764 
30,465 


1918. 


■  9i37 
913 
2,5169 
9,220 
1,459 
868 
4,3'52i 
91,327 
34i5 
550,789 
43,868 
533 


133 


2,803 
2,495 


9,397 
113 
4,50>6 
6,065 
4,130 


3,481 
8,363 


6,283 
5v0i66 


1,903 
42,097 


1919. 
1,928 
1,376 
2,4815 
1,659 
1,4'64 
9,227 
10,551 
2,689 
5,413 
143,374 
462 
674,734 
27,655 
3,648 
5,148 
575 
6,518 
3,027 
1,707 
4,912 
8,345 
9 

3,366 
7,024 
6,716 
9,861 
49 
2,050 
18,488 

14,162 
21,524 
2,661 
2.148 
56,871 


Totals. 


£747,816 


£8:04,005 


£1,061„826 


Notes  on  the  Imports. 

MACHINERY,  HARDWARE  AND  METALS. 

In  the  five  prewar  years  the  value  of  machinery  imported  averaged  a  little  over 
£100,000,  and  has  risen  in  value  to  £369,876.  Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  machinery 
imported  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  year  under  review  the  United 
States  supplied  £256,469  and  the  United  Kingdom  £11,236.  No  part  of  this  trade  is 
done  by  Canada,  the  machinery  imported  being  chiefly  for  sugar  factories,  oil  fields, 
electric  and  other  companies.   In  hardware  the  figures  of  the  import  stood  at  £117,595, 

rnited  States  supplying  £68,531,  the  United  Kingdom  £42,675,  and  Canada  £5,148. 
In  metalfi  Canada  supplied  £4,912  out  of  a  total  import  of  £81,080. 

CEMENT. 

The  quantity  of  cement  imported  in  the  last  few  years  has  fallen  off,  no  doubt- 
due  to  the  high  price.  Last  year  18,711  barrels  were  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
10,335  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,216  by  Canada:  This  is  the  first  year  in  which 
Canadian  cement  in  any  quantity  has  appeared  in  the  Trinidad  market.     In  1918 

nearly  the  whole  supply  came  from  the  United  States. 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  MILK. 

There  should  be  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Canadian  butter  sold  in  Trinidad, 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  demand  occasioned  an  import  of  £55,928,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  £39,638  and  Canada  £9,227.    Of  cheese  also,  the  Canadian  share  is 
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not  in  any  way  adequate,  seeing  that  in  prewar  years  the  quantity  of  cheese  imported 
averaged  about  285,000  pounds.  In  cattle  food  also  a  greater  quantity  might  be 
supplied  from  Canada,  the  total  import  being  valued  at  £51,760,  of  which  the  United 
States'  contribution  was  £39,106  as  against  Canada's  £10,551.  Condensed  milk  in 
prewar  years  was  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  now  the  United 
States  has  the  trade,  and  out  of  a  total  import  of  £50,930  supplied  £41,997  as  against 
£8,345  from  Canada.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  reasonable  opening  for  Canadian 
exporters  in  butter,  cheese  and  milk. 

CORDAGE  AND  TWINE. 

More  cordage  and  twine  are  being  imported  than  in  1913,  in  which  year  the 
value  of  the  import  was  £10,448,  Canada  supplying  £1,075.  In  recent  years  the 
average  value  of  the  import  has  risen  to  £32,000.  This  increase  is  partly  due  to 
enhanced  prices,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  cordage 
and  twine  is  being  imported.  Last  year  the  United  States  supplied  £13,785,  the 
United  Kingdom  £11,692,  and  Canada  £5,413.  It  would  appear  from  the  above 
figures  that  Trinidad  offers  a  good  market  for  Canadian  cordage  and  twine. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

A  small  increase  in  value  is  credited  to  Canada  in  these  items,  though  as 
compared  with  the  import  from  the  United  States,  the  Canadian  shoe  trade  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  so  far  as  this  colony  is  concerned.  There  is  certainly  an  opening 
here  for  Canadian  enterprise. 

FURNITURE.  . 

The  bulk  of  the  household  furniture  now  being  sold  in  Trinidad  is  made  locally, 
and  the  manufacturing  industry  is  being  extended  to  cover  other  lines  of  furniture 
that  are  now  imported,  with  the  exception  of  chairs  and  rattan  furniture.  A  consider- 
able demand  exists  for  iron  beds,  and  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is 
called  to  this  fact,  though  Canadian  beds  are  now  stocked  to  some  extent. 

FLOUR. 

The  requirements  for  flour  for  some  time  past  averaged  about  250,000  barrels  a 
year,  and  jumped  last  year  to  319,924  barrels,  all  of  which  was  entered  for  home 
consumption.  Of  this  supply  11,326  barrels  came  from  the  Argentine,  62  from 
neighbouring  colonies,  41,437  from  the  United  States,  and  the  balance,  267,099,  from 
Canada.    The  value  of  the  total  import  was  £789,629. 

FISH. 

A  steady  falling  off  has  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  quantity  of  fish  imported. 
In  1909  about  8,855,216  pounds  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  Canadian,  found  their 
way  to  this  market,  but  last  year  the  total  import  was  only  5,732,779  pounds.  This 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  fish  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  high  cost  of  fish,  the 
statistics  rating  fish  three  times  higher  per  pound  than  in  1909.  The  total  value  of 
fish  of  all  kinds  imported  was  £149,713,  nearly  all  of  which  was  credited  to  Canada. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  in  Port  of  Spain  remarking  on  general  conditions  in  the 
dry  goods  trade  last  year,  stated  that  though  the  Customs  returns  showed  a  largo 
value  of  imports  in  cotton  goods  and  the  various  lines  stocked  in  the  trade,  yet  there 
were  less  dry  goods  imported  than  the  demand  called  for.  Cotton  goods  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  £267,712,  gloves  and  hosiery  £16,618,  ribbons  and  other  manufactures 
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hich,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  came  from  the  United  States. 
In  ribbons  and  other  Bznal]  lines  in  ootton  and  silk,  the  CJnited  Kingdom  had  the 
bulk  of  the  trade.  General  conditions  in  the  trade  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  still 
continue  so,  except  the  short  stocks  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  deliveries.  A  strong 
demand   i  ^••••d-  in  light   weights,  washable  and  fancy,  in  silk  and  cotton, 

continued  through  the  year.  An  equal  demand  existed  for  women's  hosiery  in  lisle, 
silk  and  cotton,  and  for  gloves  in  lisle  and  silk,  most  of  which  were  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  Of  men's  underwear,  including  neckties,  braces,  porous  knit  under- 
vois  and  drawers,  in  all  lines  in  fact,  except  zephyr  and  mercerized  shirts,  a  certain 
amount  was  imported  from  Canada,  and  the  trade  in  these  lines  is  on  the  increase. 
In  all  lines  of  cloth  and  manufactures  of  wool  generally  the  value  of  the  import  has 
remained  about  the  >;une  for  some  years,  though  the  quantity  obtained  has  been  much 
less,  and  the  stores  are  under-stocked.  The  United  Kingdom  still  supplies  the  market 
as  heretofore,  only  a  small  quantity  coming  from  other  countries.  For  the  Venezuelan 
trade,  prints,  foulard-  and  textiles,  a  good  part  of  which  is  imported  from  Spain,  were 
:  9]  "1  as  he  avily  as  in  former  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Canada  is 
entering  the  market  in  some  lines  of  the  dry  goods  trade. 


The  Exports. 

I  value  of  the  exports  of  local  produce  and  the  re-exports  of  merchandise  was 
I  1,486,  -  ods  in  transit  £963,108,  making  an  aggregate  total  export  of  £7,256,594. 
Comparing  1919  with  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war — 1913 — it  is  found  that 
practically  every  item  in  the  exports  of  the  staple  products  has  increased  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  except  a  few  minor  items,  such  as  dried  asphalt,  man  jack  and 
bitters. 

The  following  statement  of  the  exports  for  the  five-year  period,  1915-19,  in 
1  X'-lu-ive  of  the  transit  trade,  will  show  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 

colony : — 

Class  I. 

191.5.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

Pood,  drink  and  tobacco   £3,535,197    £3,592,454    £3,662,100    £3,1518,278  £4,586,059 

Class  II. 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   426,78>0'        448,2<55         899,135      1,118,005  1,152,742 

Class  III. 

Articles    wholly    or    mainly  manu- 
factured  99,'95i8         2153,813         1*  1,83  5         298,546  448,020 

Class  TV. 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                        3,176              233  76              3'7'5  205 

Class  V. 

Bullion  and  specie           10i6,4i51 


£4,065,111     £4,294,755     £4,742,846    £4,57/5,2(04  £6,293,486 


COOOA. 

Cocoa  is  the  premier  crop  of  the  colony,  contributing  over  one-half  to  the  value 
of  the  exports.  Last  year  the  yield  was  large,  and  was  only  exceeded  in  1914  and 
1917.  Though  it  was  less  by  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  than  in  1917,  the  value  was 
greater  by  £942,092.    Trinidad  cocoa  has  fluctuated  in  price  in  the  world's  market 
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from  55s.  to  9<5s.,  which  highest  level  it  touched  in  1915.  In  the  year  under  review, 
the  price  in  the  early  months  stood  at  about  90s.,  but  from  June  to  the  end  of  the 
year  averaged  125s.,  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  for  cocoa  in  Trinidad. 

SUGAR. 

The  sugar  crops  of  1918  and  1919  were  much  below  the  average  of  the  four 
preceding  years,  due  chiefly  to  pests  and  unfavourable  seasonal  conditions.  The  value 
of  the  crop  in  1919,  however,  due  to  high  prices,  must  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 
The  annual  average  export  to  Canada  from  1906  to  1010  was  22,0'91  tons,  from  1911 
to  1915,  12,907  tons,  and  from  1915  to  1918,  2,099  tons.  The  average  for  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  latter  period  was  8,887  tons.  ~No  sugar  or  rum  was  shipped  to 
Canada  last  year,  the  Sugar  Commission  in  England  taking  over  the  supply.  Only 
about  1,000  puncheons  of  molasses  valuing  £7,630  were  sent  to  Canada. 

COCOANUTS. 

The  cocoanut  industry  continues  to  show  marked  progress.  Last  year  the  number 
of  cocoanuts  shipped  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year,  but  there  was  a  large  decline 
'n  the  shipment  of  copra.  Adding  the  equivalent  of  copra,  the  total  number  of  cocoa- 
nuts  shipped  was  36,291,523,  while  the  total  shipment  of  copra  was  only  5,385,099 
pounds.  The  total  figures,  however,  were  only  slightly  under  the  two  previous  years. 
During  the  year  the  price  of  cocoanuts  and  copra  was  abnormally  high,  and  the 
industry  yielded  a  net  return  of  £357,298.  The  United  States  took  of  these  products 
to  the  value  of  £234,521,  the  United  Kingdom  £88,963  and  Canada  £31,791. 

The  following  table  of  exports  will  show  the  progress  in  the  cocoanut  industry 
during  the  last  five  years: — 

C.  D. 
A.  Coooanuts  Total  Exports 

Cocoanuts.  B.  equivalent  to  Copra  as  Cocoanuts. 

Number  Exported.        Copra,  lb.         in  Column  B.  i.e.  A.  &C. 


1915   14,537,318'  3,9816,731  11,96'0,19'3  26,497,511 

1916   17,8419,2107  3,339,848  10,G19,54'4  27,8'68,751 

1917   16,595,282  7,201,448  21,604,344  38, 199, 626 

1918   22,200,3185  5,231,991  115,695,9  73-  37,896,358 

1919   30,9>06,424  1,795,0-33               5,3815,099  3'6,291,523 


PETROLEUM. 

The  Inspector  of  Mines  in  his  report  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Mines, 
makes  the  following  remarks: — 

"  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  boom  in  the  oil  industry 
and  a  number  of  companies  of  good  financial  standing  have  acquired  lands  with  a 
view  to  commencing  drilling  operations,  and  I  expect  that  in  the  near  future  the 
oil-bearing  lands  of  the  colony  will  be  developed  on  a  very  much  greater  scale  than 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  I  understand  that  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  delivery  of  drilling  equipment,  etc., 
largely  due  to  the  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  machinery. 

"  The  export  of  crude  oil  and  its  products  shows  an  increase  over  last  year,  the 
figures  being  49,000,000  Imperial  gallons  during  the  year  under  review  as  against 
45,000,000  Imperial  gallons  for  1918.  The  shipments  of  crude  oil,  oil  fuel  and 
distillates  to  the  Admiralty  have  continued  during  the  whole  year,  and  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  the  oil  exported  from  the  colony.  The  bunkering  trade  continues 
to  make  good  progress,  as  a  considerable  number  of  ships  call  to  replenish  their 
bunkers  with  oil  fuel.    The  local  and  West  Indian  trade  is  also  increasing." 

At  the  present  time  thirteen  companies  are  in  operation  on  the  oil  field.  The 
capital  subscribed  is  mostly  English,  and  the  machinery  American. 
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niKi  rnoN  of  Tin:  kxpoht  trade. 

The  trend  of  thfi  trade,  with  reference  to  the  countries  of  destination  of  the 
export-  t\.r  l'.MS  ami  10 19.  U  yrivon  hereunder:— 

tries.                                                           1918.  1919. 

United  Kingdom                                                      £2,085,726  £2,444,447 

Canada                                                                        225,3'52i  165,246 

Otln-r  Hritish  possessions                                             279,152  316,1(57 

I'nited  States                                                               1,423,974  1,777,632 

Venezuela                                                                         32,299  166,998 

Prance                                                                         204,989  985,891 

Other  countries                                                            323,712  437,120 


T01  \i   .  .   .  .  £4 ;57i5t 2.0 4  £6,293,4i8'6 


The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  colony  in  1918  and  1919: — 


1918.  1919. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Asphalt — Crude,  dried 

and  Man. 

419,875 

£  7,0,003 

63,8'6i9' 

£  126,682 

Asphalt — Epure 

6,924 

18,82,21 

2,705 

8,116 

25,960 

25,9601 

15,062: 

15,062 

1,54'7,085 

60,743,283 

2,592,636 

145,721 

30,900,424 

322,423 

Copra  

 lb. 

5,231,991 

77,947 

1,795,033 

34,875 

Fruit  

98'9 

2,042 

897,168 

169,363 

363,089 

30,907 

145,038 

29,590 

162.830 

34,774 

35,104 

811,068 

37,8  05 

975,704 

Petroleum — crude.  . 

.  .    .  .gals. 

40,856,298 

400,610- 

44,681.107 

549,529 

Petrol   Bpirit — gasolene. 

.  ...gals. 

2,741,622 

141,168 

2,419,744, 

147,291 

JAPAN  RENEWS  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR, 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  October  28,  1920. — The  duty  on  wheat  and  flour,  which  in  the  case  of 
wheat  was  taken  off  altogether,  while  the  duty  on  flour  was  reduced  from  1-85  yen 
to  0-75  yen  per  picul  in  March,  1919,  is  now  to  be  put  back  on  the  old  scale,  which  is 

a?  follows : — 

Wheat — 0.77  yen  per  picul  (133  pounds). 
Flour — 1.85  yen  per  picul  (123  pounds). 

Xot  only  is  the  Government  putting  back  the  duties  on  flour  and  wheat,  but  it  has 
also  decided  to  revoke  the  ordinance  which  suspended  the  duties  on  rice  and  other 
grain.  These  changes  will  take  effect  on  November  1.  The  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  a  financial  way  tell  the  Government  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  rice 
and  other  grains  have  now  fallen  to  production  costs.  Therefore  the  Government 
decided  to  put  through  the  above  orders  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  decline  in  prices, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  are  still  much  higher  for  these  grains  than  they 
were  in  1916. 

The  export  of  these  foodstuffs,  which  up  to  now  has  been  prohibited,  will  from 
November  1  be  free  from  all  restrictions.  This  also  will  apply  to  other  articles,  such 
as  printing  paper,  fertilizers  (including  superphosphates),  and  cotton  yarns,  all  of 
which  have  been  under  restriction  by  the  Government  since  1914.  The  official  reason 
for  these  measures  is  that  the  supply  of  these  commodities  has  become  quite  plentiful, 
while  prices  have  declined  sufficiently.  It  is  therefore  considered  wise  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  help  holders  out  of  their  present  troubles  by  allowing  them  to  decrease 
-upply  and  maintain  prices. 
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TRINIDAD  GREATLY  INCREASES  ITS  PREFERENCE  TO  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

On  October  15  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  approved  a  new  customs  tariff 
giving  effect  to  their  understanding  of  the  preferential  agreement  arrived  at  in 
Ottawa  last  June.  This  tariff  came  into  effect  on  November  5,  1920.  The  new 
schedules  are  given  below. 

The  duties  set  forth  in  the  first  schedule  are  to  be  levied  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

(a)  The  rates  of  customs  duties  set  forth  in  the  column  headed  "  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff  "  of  the  first  schedule  to  this  ordnance  shall  apply  to  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  Empire. 

Provided  that  such  goods  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of 
customs  to  have  been  (1)  consigned  from,  and  (2)  grown,  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  also  provided  that  such  goods  shall  be  accompanied  by 
such  evidence  of  origin  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  The  rates  of  customs  duties  set  forth  in  the  column  headed  "  General  Tariff" 
of  the  said  first  schedule  shall  apply  to  all  goods  not  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
column  headed  "  British  Preferential  Tariff  "  of  such  schedule. 

MODE  OP  ASCERTAINING  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 

The  coist  of  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  payable  thereon,  .shall  be  calculated,  if  the  goods  have  been  purchased  by  the 
importer,  or  consignor  thereof,  on  the  price  charged  for  the  said  goods  by  the 
vendor  thereof  as  verified  by  the  genuine  invoice  of  such  goods,  and  if  pro- 
cured otherwise  than  by  bona  fide  purchase,  calculated  on  the  actual  market 
value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  goods  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  this 
colony  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  such,  goods  were  imported. 
Provided  always  that  the  collector  of  customs  or  the  proper  officer  of  customs  is  satis- 
fied, in  the  case  of  goods  alleged  to  be  purchased,  of  the  fact  of  purchase,  that  the 
entries  in  such  invoice  are  true,  and  that  the  invoice  is  genuine  in  every  particular, 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  such  goods  or  of  goods  obtained  otherwise  than  by  purchase, 
that  the  value  .stated  in  the  entry  is  a  fair  market  value  for  such  goods,  at  the  place, 
and  at  the  time  that  the  same  were  purchased  'by  the  importer  or  consignor  thereof. 

No  discounts  or  deductions  from  the  value  of  any  goods  chargeable  with  ad 
valorem  duty  shall  be  allowed  unless  such  discount  or  deduction  'be  clearly  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  or  other  proper  officer  on  the  original  invoice  or 
unless  the  same  be  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  manufacturer,  merchant  or  person 
from  whom  the  goods  set  forth  or  described  in  the  invoice  were  purchased,  and  by 
whom  such  discount  or  deduction  has  been  or  purports  to  have  been  actually  allowed. 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  VALUE  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  payable  on  any 
goods  the  price  or  value  thereof  ascertained  as  aforesaid  shall  be  converted  into 
Trinidad  currency  at  the  market  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  on  which  the  duty  is 
paid  or  on  the  day  of  arrival  of  the  importing  ship  at  the  election  of  the  collector  of 
customs. 

ARTICLES  lMPOKTKI)  l\    HAGS.  BOXES,  ETC. 

If  any  article  subject  to  the  payment  of  specific  duty  is  imported  in  any  bag,  box, 
tin,  jar,  bottle,  or  any  package  intended  for  sale  and  marked  or  labelled  or  commonly 
sold  as  containing  or  commonly  reputed  to  contain  a  specific  quantity  of  such  article. 
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such  bag,  kin,  jar,  bottle,  or  package  shall  be  deemed,  as  against  the  importer,  to 
contain  ra  Ific  quantity.    In  all  casos  where  such  bug,  box,  tin,  jar,  bottle,  or 

package  ia  net  BO  marked  or  labelled  or  commonly  sold  or  reputed,  the  duty,  if  payable 
<>n  weight,  shall,  be  calculated  on  the  gross  weight  of  such  bag,  box,  tin,  jar,  bottle,,  or 

jvickagv  and  its  contents. 

IM  1\   ON  HOODS  OK  WHICH  PART  IS  DUTIABLE. 

li  ■  ■  prohih  tod  I  •  be  imported  into  the  colony  containing  any  article  liable 

t<>  duty  a-  a  part  or  ingredient  thereof,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  full  duty  payable 
on  such  article,  or,  it  composed  of  more  than  one  article  liable  to  duty,  then  with  the 
full  duty  payable  on  the  article  charged  with  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

1:'  any  article  La  enumerated  in  the  tariff  or  can  be  classed  under  two  or  more 
names,  headings  or  descriptions,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  duty,  the  highest  duty 
led  shall  he  charged  and  collected  thereon:    Provided  that  the  higher  duty  shall 
ex  .  •••  il  iii  e;  «  -  where  the  collector  of  customs  is  satisfied  that  the  article  only 
contains  a  verj  small  proportion  of  the  article  bearing  the  higher  duty. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

All  sums  of  money  payable  under  this  ordinance  shall  be  deemed  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  duties  nnder  this  ordinance 
shall  be  paid  and  received  according  to  the  Imperial  weights  and  measures  by  law 
established;  and  in  all  cases  where  such  duties  are  imposed  according  to  any  specific 
quantity  or  value,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any 
greater  or  less  quantity  or  value. 

Mr.  Edgai  Tripp.  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Trinidad,  writing  on  November 
16  in  reference  to  the  new  tariff  said:    "The  ordinance  practically  establishes  free 
trade  in  foodstuffs  as  far  as  applies  to  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  British 
re.    At  the  same  time  full  provision  is  made  by  the  imposition  or  increase  of 
9  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  preference 
d  upon  at  the  last  conference  at  Ottawa.    Thus,  whilst  flour  from  Canada  will 
now  be  on  the  free  list  as  against  a  duty  of  56  cents  per  barrel  formerly  charged,  the 
jrn  article  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  24  cents  a  barrel,  being  the  same  amount  of 
rence  as  hitherto  given  which  has  been  found  sufficient  to  influence  the  trade 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  Dominion.    Amongst  manufactured  goods  the  most 
important  change  will  be  the  admission  of  manufacturers  of  cotton  such  as  shirtings, 
:-.  prints,  etc.,  free,  whilst  the  duty  on  foreign  cottons  will  be  raised  to  15  per 
•     The  preferential  tariff  admits  machinery  free,  with  the  general  tariff  at  5  per 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foodstuffs  is  estimated 
to  be  about  £70,000.    To  recoup  this  the  duties  on  foreign  commodities  generally, 
other  than  foodstuffs,  have  been  increased  by  50  per  cent.   The  spirit  duty  has  increased 
from  13s.  to  15s.  preferential  and  to  17s.  6d.  general.    The  increases  are  estimated  to 
produce  £80,000.    It  is  hoped  that  this  revision  of  the  tariff  will  result  in  a  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  masses  by  the  cheapening  of  food,  and  an  improvement 
rally  of  trade  within  the  Empire  by  the  preference  on  manufactured  goods. 
Trinidad  thus  appears,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  have  taken  a  leading  and  prominent 
part  in  giving  effect  to  proposals  for  reciprocal  trade  within  the  Empire." 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO:  FIRST  SCHEDULE. 


Item                             Article.  British  Preferential  General  Tariff. 

No.  Tariff. 

1  Aerated    and    mineral  waters,    natural  and 

artificial: 

(a)  Per  dozen  reputed  pints   6d.  the  dozen.  9d.  the  dozen. 

2  Animals  and  birds  living: 

(a)  Asses   10/-per  head.  15/-perhead. 

(b)  Cattle   Free.  lO/-per  head. 

(c)  Dogs   10/-perhead.  15/- per  head. 

(d)  Goats   Free.  3/-per  head. 

(e)  Horses   20/-  per  head.  30/-per  head. 

(/)  Mules   20/-per  head.  30/-per  head. 

(g)  Sheep   Free.  3/-per  head. 

(h)  Swine   Free.  3/-per  head. 

(i)  Poultry,  game  and  other  kinds  .    .    .  (See  Second  Schedule.) 

3  Apparel,  all  kinds   10  per  cent,  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad.  val. 

4  Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives: 

Arms: 

(a)  Swords,  bayonets  and  similar  wea- 
pons   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Firearms: 

(6)  Fowling  pieces   10/-each.  15/-each. 

(c)  All  other  kinds,  including  air  guns    .  20/-each.  30/-each. 
Ammunition,  all  kinds,  including  unloaded 

cartridges   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Explosives: 

(d)  Gunpowder  for  sporting  purposes     .  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(e)  Gunpowder  for  blasting  purposes  .  (See  Second  Schedule.) 
(/)  Other  explosives   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

5  Asphalt,  all  kinds,  including  pitch  and  tar    .    .  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

6  Bags  and  Sacks,  (empty)  not  including  paper 

bags   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

7  Bags  (travelling  and  tool),  trunks  and  valises    .  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

8  Baskets,  all  kinds   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

9  Beer  and  ale,  stout  and  porter: 

Upon  every  gallon  where  the  worts  thereof 
were  of  an  original  gravity  of  1050°,  and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  quan- 
tity or  gravity: — 

(a)  In  bottle   7d.  per  reputed  gal.  9d.  per  reputed  gal. 

(b)  In  wood   7d.  per  gallon.  9d.  per  gallon. 

10  Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes: 

(a)  Unsweetened  in  barrels   Free.  1/6  per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Unsweetened  in  tins   Free.  1/6  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Other  kinds   3/6  per  100  lbs.  5/3  per  100  lbs. 

11  Blacking  and  polishes   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

12  Blue   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

13  Books,  printed  .   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

14  Boots,  shoes  and  slippers   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

15  Bricks  and  tiles   6/-per  1,000.  9/-per  1,000. 

16  Brooms  and  brushes   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

17  Buckets,  pails  and  tubs   10  per  cent  ad.  val.  15  per  cent,  ad  val. 

18  Bullion  and  coin   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

19  Butter  and  butter  substitutes: 

(a)  Butter   Free.  4/2  per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Ghee   Free.  4/2  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Butter  substitutes,  including  butterine 

and  oleomargarine   Free.  4/2  per  100  lbs. 

20  Candles: 

(a)  Tallow  candles   3/-per  100  lbs.  4/6  per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Other  kinds   6/-per  100  lbs.  9/-per  100  lbs. 

21  Carriages,  farts  and  wagons: 

(a)  Railway  rolling  stock   Free.  5  per  cent  ad.  val. 

lb)  Bicycles  or  tricycles,  other  than  motor..  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(c)  Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor    ....  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(d)  Motor  cars   20  per  cent  ad  val.  30  per  cent  ad  val. 

(e)  Motor  lorries  and  vans    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(/)  Other  kinds  and  parts   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

22  Cattle  and  other  animal  foods: 

(a)  Bran  and  pollard   Free.  l/-pcr  100  lbs. 

(6)  Linseed  oil  cake,  and  linseed  oil  cake 

meal   Free.  l/-per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Other  kinds  admitted  as  such  by  the 

Collector  of  Customs   Free.  l/-pcr  100  lbs. 

23  Cement   1/-  per  400  lbs.  1/6  per  400  lbs. 

24  Cheese   Free.  4/2  per  100  lbs. 

25  Chemicals: 

(a)  Calcium  carbide    2/-per  100  lbs.  3/-pcr  100  lbs. 

{b)  Other  kinds   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 
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Item 

No. 
26 

2$ 
29 
30 


Article 


British  Preferenl  ial 
Tariff 


(  ieneral  Tariff 


35 


43 


46 
•47 
48 


i  (unaware    i>r     porcelain,     earthenware  and 

'  >  10  per  cent od  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(  i>li  i  and  PerfJ   Gd.  per  gallon  9d.  per  gallon. 

(  looks  and  parts  thereof  10  per  cent,  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

i  0*1«  coke  and  patenl  fuel:  (See  Second  Schedule.) 

Cocoa: — 

Ran    See  Second  Schedule.) 

(J round  or  otherwise  prepared,  except 

sweetmeats!  Id.  per  lb.  l$d.  per  lb. 

Coffee:— 

W  Haw   Id.  per  lb.  l£d.  per  lb. 

(6)  H oas ted,  ground  or  otherwise  prepared, 
and  including  colTee  substitutes,  extracts 

aiul  essences   Id.  per  lb.  l£d.  per  lb. 

1  unfretionery  including  chocolate  creams  and 

cet  meats  of  all  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

{    irdago  and  twine: . 

<   'i'l:itv  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Twine  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Cork  manufactures  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Cotton:— 

Raw   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(6)  Manufactures  of — namely,  white  cottons 
or  shirtings,  prints,  oxfords,  domestics, 

ginghams,  denims  and  galateas   .    .    .    Free.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(c)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(  ut  lery  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Electrical  apparatus  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Films,  cinematograph  6d.  per  100  feet.  9d.  per  100  feet. 

Fireworks  20  per  cent  ad  val.  30  per  cent  ad  val. 

Fish:— 

(a)  Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles .    Free  2/1  per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Fresh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage 

and  turtle   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(c)  Salmon,    trout   and  mackerel,  dried, 

salted,  smoked  or  pickled      ....    Free  2/1  per  100  lbs. 

(d)  Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or 

pickled  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

Fruit  and  nuts: — 

(a)  Fruit,  fresh   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(b)  Dried,  including  currants,  figs,  prunes 
and  raisins,  other  than  candied  or  crys- 
tallized fruit  and  fruit  in  liquid   .    .    .    Id.  per  lb.  lfd.  per  lb. 

(c)  Nuts,  edible,  other  than  cocoanuts   .        Id.  per  lb.  l|d.  per  lb. 

(d)  Cocoanuts   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

Glass  and  glassware: — 

(a)  Glass  bottles,  lamp  chimneys,  and  table 

<da->uare  not  of  cut  glass        ....    Free  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

(b)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Grain,  flour,  pulse  and  preparations  thereof:— 

Grain: 

(a)  Corn  (maize)  Free  1/- per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Oats  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Rice  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

(d)  Other  kinds  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

Flour  and  meal: 

(e)  Wheaten  Free  1/- per  196  lbs. 

( f)  Maize  or  cornmeal  Free  1/-  per  196  lbs. 

(g)  Other  kinds  Free  1/- per  100  lbs. 

Pulse: 

(h)  Beans  and  peas,  whole  or  split    .    .    Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

(*)  Dholl  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

0 )  Other  kinds  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

Farinaceous  preparations: — 

(k)  Arrowroot  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

(I)  Other  kinds  (including  corn  flour, 
macaroni,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats.sago, 
tapioca,  vermicelli  and  other  cereal 

foods)  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

Grease,  all  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Gums: — 

(a)  Balata,  chicle,  and  raw  rubber    .    .    .  (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(6)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Hardware  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Hats  and  bonnets  *    .    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  vaL 


Free.  5  per  cent  ad  val. 
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No.  Tariff 

49  Hay  and  chaff  Free  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

50  Hemp  and  hemp  manufactures  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

51  Hides  and  skins,  raw   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

52  Horns  and  bones   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

53  Implements  and  tools — 

(a)  Agricultural   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(b)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

54  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  manufactures     .    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

55  Instruments  (scientific)   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

56  Jams,  jellies  and  preserved  fruits— 

(a)  Jams,  jellies  and  marmalade  ....     3/-  per  100  lbs.  4/6  per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Canned  and  bottled  fruits  4/-  per  100  lbs.  6/-  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Other  kinds,  including  candied  and 

crystallized  fruit  and  peel      ....     6/-  per  100  lbs.  9/-  per  100  lbs. 

57  Jewellery  20  per  cent  ad  val.  30  per  cent  ad  val. 

58  Jute  and  jute  manufactures  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

59  Lard  and  lard  substitutes  Free.  4/2  per  100  lbs. 

60  Leather  and  manufactures  of,  excluding  boots 

and  shoes  and  saddlery  and  harness     .        10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

61  Lime   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

62  Linen  and  linen  manufactures  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

63  (1)  Machinery,  including  parts,  viz. — 

(a)  Agricultural  (including  drainage  and) 
irrigation)  

(b)  Sugar   manufacturing    (including  i 
distillation)  

(c)  Mining  

(d)  Electric  lighting  and  power  for  industrial 
purposes   

(e)  Railway  and  tramway 
(/)  Other  industrial  and  manufacturing 

(g)  Marine   . 

(h)  Sewing  machines  

(i)  Water  and  sewerage  

(j )  Fire  engines  

(k)  Printing  

(I)  Other  kinds  

(The  term  "machinery"  shall  mean  machines 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  moving  parts 
or  mechanical  elements  which  may  be  put 
in  motion  by  physical  or  mechanical  force, 
admitted  as  such  by  the  Collector  of 
Customs.) 

(2)  Machinery  accessories,  appliances  and  appar- 
atus which  the  Collector  of  Customs  is 
satisfied  are  for  use  in  connection  with  any 

machinery  detailed  above  Free.  5  per  cent  ad  val. 

64  Manure,  all  kinds   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

65  Matches — 

(a)  In  boxes  containing  80  matches  or  less. 
(Matches  in  boxes  containing  a  greater 
quantity  than  80  matches  each  to  be 

charged  in  proportion)  1/6  per  gross  of  boxes.     2/3  per  gross  of  boxes. 

66  Meat— 

(a)  Beef  and  pork,  pickled  or  salted  .  Free.  2/1  per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Canned  Free.  2/1  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Fresh  (including  game  and  poultry)  .    .  (See  Second  Schedule.) 

(d)  Smoked  or  cured,  including  bacon  and 

hams  Free.  2/1  per  100  lbs. 

(e)  Other  kinds,  including  extracts    .    .    .    Free.  2/1  per  100  lbs. 

67  Medicines  and  drugs— 

(a)  Opium  and  ganja  (Indian  hemp)       .    .    25/-  per  lb.  37/6  per  lb. 

(b)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

68  Metals— 

(a)  Iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes,  rivets, 
clinches,  wire  (including  barbed  wire), 

woven  wire  fencing,  metal  gates.    .    .    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(b)  Barrels  and  drums  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

(c)  Other  metal  manufactures,  not  elsewhere 

enumerated  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

69  Milk— 

(a)  Condensed  or  otherwise  preserved,  con- 
taining not  less  than  7  per  cent  of  butter 

fat  Free.  1/-  per  48  lbs. 

(b)  Containing  less  than  7  per  cent  of  butter 

fat  10/- per  48  lbs.  15/- per  48  lbs. 

(c)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 
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70  If  mfaflj  tnatnunenta  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

71  Nuts  :vini  kernels  other  than  food 

Copra    (See  Second  Schedule.) 

I  M  her  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

72  Oil— 

(•)  Edible    Free  6d.  per  gallon. 

(M  Fuel                       «   4d.  per  gallon.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Illuminating,  including  kerosene,  and  other 

relined  petroleum  burning  oils     .....  4d.  per  gallon.  6d.  per  gallon. 

(<f)  Lobrioating  and  paint  oils      ......  6d.  per  gallon.  9d.  per  gallon. 

(c)  Motor  spirit ,  including  benzine,  henzoline,  gaso- 

line.  naphtha  and  petrol  spirits  generally  .    .  4d.  per  gallon.  6d.  per  gallon. 
(/)  Other  kinds,  including  essential,  medicinal,  and 

perfumed  o  Is    1/- per  gallon.  1/6  per  gallon. 

7!    i  >i!.  otb  and  linoleum    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

74    Painter's  colours  and  materials 

Paints  and  colours   2/6  per  100  lbs.  3/9  per  100  lbs. 

(6)  Polishes  and  varnishes   1/-  per  gallon  1/6  per  gallon. 

(c)  Turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes   .    .    .  1/- per  gallon.  1/6  per  gallon. 
Paper— 

<  lards,  playing  (per  pack  not  exceeding  53 

cards)   6d.  per  pack.  9d.  per  pack. 

(h)  Taper  of  all  kinds  and  manufactures  of  paper  .  10  per  cent  ad  val  15  per  cent  ad  val. 
Perfumery,  not  including  perfumed  spirits      .    .    .  20  per  cent  ad  val.  30  per  cent  ad  val. 

Tickles,  condiments  and  sauces   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Pictures,  except  unframed  photographs      ....  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Plants,  seeds  and  bulbs   (See  Second  Schedule.) 

Plate  and  plated  ware    20  per  cent  ad  val.  30  per  cent  ad  val. 

Provisions,  unenumerated   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Saddlery  and  harness    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Salt 

(a)  Coarse  and  rock  salt   5/- per  ton.  7/6  per  ton. 

(b)  Fine,  including  table  salt   6d.  per  100  lbs.  9d.  per  100  lbs. 

Seeds  for  expressing  oil  therefrom   Free.  1/-  per  100  lbs. 

Ships,  boats  and  launches    10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Soap:— 

(a)  Common,  including  laundry,  polishing  and  soft 
  2/-  per  100  lbs.  3/-  per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Fancy,  including  medicated  and  perfumed 
soaps  for  toilet  purposes   4/-  per  100  lbs.  6/-  per  100  lbs. 

Spices  10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Spirits: — 

(a)  Brandy. 
(6)  Gin. 

(c)  Whisky. 

Not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof    .    .  15/-  per  gallon.  17/6  per  gallon. 

I  a  reeding  the  strength  of  proof  ....  15/- per  proof  gallon.      17/6  per  proof  gallon. 

(d)  Rum 

Not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof    .  .  11/-  per  gallon.  13/6  per  gallon. 

I  \ needing  the  strength  of  proof      .    .    .  11/- per  proof  gallon.      13/6  per  proof  gallon. 

(e)  Cordials  and  liqueurs: 

All  kinds,  including  bitters  and  flavouring 

extracts  containing  spirits   14/6  per  liquid  gallon.     17/-  per  liquid  gallon. 

CO  Medicinal  spirits,  admitted  as  such  by  the 

Collector  of  Customs   5/-  per  liquid  gallon.      7/6  per  liquid  gallon. 

(g)  Methylated   spirits  and  methylated  al- 
cohol, admitted  as  such  by  the  Collector 

of  Customs   1/6  per  liquid  gallon.       2/3  per  liquid  gallon. 

Perfumed  Spirits— 

(A)  Bay  Rum   5/- per  liquid  gallon.      7/6  per  liquid  gallon. 

(i)  All    others,  including  dentifrices,  toilet 

preparations  and  washes   15/-  per  liquid  gallon.     17/6  per  liquid  gallon. 

Unenumerated  spirits: 
0)  Potable— 

Not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof    .    .  15/- per  gallon.  17/6  per  gallon. 

Exceeding  the  strength  of  proof      .    .    .  15/-  per  proof  gallon.       17/6  per  proof  gallon. 

(k)  Not  potable   5/-  per  liquid  gallon.      7/6  per  liquid  gallon. 

90  Starch   1/-  per  100  lbs.  1/6  per  100  lbs. 

91  Stationery,  other  than  paper   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

92  Stones  and  slate   10  per  cent  ad  val.  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

93  Sugar- 

Co)  Refined   2/- per  100  lbs.  3/- per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Unrefined   1/6  per  100  lbs.  2/3  per  100  lbs. 

(c)  Molasses  and  syrup    Id.  per  gallon.  l§d.  per  gallon. 


75 


76 
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Item  British  Preferential 

No.  Article  Tariff 

94  Tea  6d.perlb. 

95  Tobacco  and  snuff — 

Unmanufactured — 

(a)  Leaf,  containing  25  per  cent  or  more  of 
moisture  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  _  .    2/6  per  lb. 

(6)  Leaf,  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  mois- 
ture 3/3  per  lb. 

Manufactured— 

(c)  Cigars  6/-  per  lb. 

(d)  Cigarettes  5/6  per  lb. 

(e)  Snuff   3/- per  lb. 

(/)  Other  manufactured  tobacco      ....    4/-  per  lb. 

Toys  and  games   10  per  cent  ad.  val. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

Vegetables: 

(a)  Dried,  canned  or  preserved     ....  Free. 

(b)  Onions  and  garlic  

(c)  Fresh  


96 
97 


99 
100 
101 
102 


103 


104 


General  Tariff. 
9d.  per  lb. 


2/6  per  lb. 

3/3  per  lb. 

6/-  per  lb. 
5/6  per  lb. 
3/-  per  lb. 
4/-  per  lb. 

15  per  cent  ad.  val. 

15  per  cent  ad  val. 


8/-per  gallon. 


4/-per  gallon. 
1/3  per  gallon. 
1/9  per  gallon. 
3/3  per  gallon. 
4/-per  gallon. 


-per  1,000  feet. 


Vinegar   6d.  per  gallon. 

Watches  and  parts  thereof   10  per  cent  ad  val. 

Wax  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

Wine: 

(a)  Sparkling   

(b)  Still: 

In  bottles  containing  less  than  42  per  cent 
of  proof  spirit  

(c)  In  wood,  under  23  degrees 

(d)  In  wood,  under  32  degrees 

(e)  In  wood,  under  42  degrees 
(/)  Vermouth   

Wood  and  Timber: 

Unmanufactured  : 

(a)  Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed  

(6)  Lumber,    sawn   or   hewn,    wholly  or 

partly  dressed  10/-per  1,000  feet. 

(c)  Shingles  1/6  per  1,000. 

(d)  Shooks,  staves  and  headings  ....    10  per  cent  ad.  val. 

(e)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

Manufactured: 

(/)  House,  office,  cabinet,  or  store  furniture     10  per  cent  ad  val. 

(g)  Other  kinds  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

Wool  and  woollen  manufactures  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

All  other  articles  not  in  this  schedule  particu- 
larly enumerated,  or  in  the  second  schedule 
particularly  exempted  10  per  cent  ad  val. 

In  the  case  of  specific  duties,  these  rates  to  be 
charged  upon  any  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
such  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  respec- 
tively. 


4/2  per  100  lbs. 
(See  Second  Schedule.) 
(See  Second  Schedule.) 


9d.  per  gallon. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 

10/-per  gallon. 


5/-per  gallon. 
1/7  per  gallon. 
2/7  per  gallon. 
4/1  per  gallon. 
5/-per  gallon. 


9/-per  1,000  feet. 

15/-per  1,000  feet. 
2/3  per  1,000. 
15  per  cent  ad.  val. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 

15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 
15  per  cent  ad  val. 


15  per  cent  ad  val. 


THE    SECOND  SCHEDULE. 


Table  of  Exemptions  from  Duty. 
Animals  and  birds,  living,  exclusive  of  those  specified  in  the  First  Schedule. 

Arms,  Ammunition,  Uniforms,  Accoutrements  and  Prizes  imported  by,  or  for  the  use  of  His 
Majesty's  Naval  or  Military  Forces,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Constabulary  Force  or  any 
Militia  or  Volunteer  Force  or  Rifle  Association  sanctioned  by  the  Governor,  and  all  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  Naval 
and  Military  Forces  on  the  signed  declaration  of  the  Officer,  for  the  time  being,  in 
command  of  such  Forces. 

Articles  sent  to  the  Colony  for  repairs  and  improvements  and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs. 

Articles  imported  at  the  cost  of  public  subscribers  as  gifts  to  the  public. 

Articles  passed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  as  the  personal  baggage  of  passengers  ;  professional 
apparatus  brought  in  by  passengers  for  their  own  use,  and  household  effects  not  exceeding 
in  value  £250,  brought  in  for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale,  and  which  have  been  in  the 
use  of  the  passenger  for  at  least  one  year,  and  personal  effects,  not  being  merchandise, 
of  persons  domiciled  in  the  colony  who  have  died  abroad. 

Articles  imported  especially  for  the  furnishing,  decoration,  construction  and  repair  of  churches 
used  for  public  worship,  on  the  signed  declaration  of  the  head  of  the  denomination  for1 
which  they  are  intended. 

Articles  imported  by,  or  for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

Articles  imported  by,  or  for  the  use  of  any  office  or  bureau  for  meteorological  observatins 
approved  by  the  Governor. 
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iMt.-i  into  th<   Colony  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  on  a  previous  importation 
and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  otf  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

h]  use  Of  any  foreign  Consulate  or  the  luggage  and  personal  effects  of  the 
\.   od  .ii  .>   foreign  country,  or  his  family,  or  suite,  if  such  Consular 
not  engaged  In  any  other  business  or  profession  in  this  Colony,  provided 
v.L-Ki  is  a>v..ni,Ml  by  such  foreign  country  to  the  British  Consulate  therein, 
potted  or  taken  out  of  bond  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Municipality,  District  Beard, 
Public  Librarj  or  Public  institution,  provided  that  if  any  such  articles  are  sold  for  use  or 
consumption  In  t ho  Colony,  the  unpaid  duty  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  such  bodies. 
Artificial  Umbe. 

i:.-<  -     \U  t   I   v«  ■>  ami   l?ee-kc«  ping  Apparatus. 

B    Id    01  ntedi  bound  or  unbound,  not  being  account  books;  music,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  untrained  photographs,  almanacs,  school  globes,  atlases,  charts,  maps,  plans, 
.1  advertising  circulars  of  no  commercial  value,  bank  notes,  used  postage 
Stamps  and  need  POfit  cards;  but  not  including  printed  labels,  printed  forms,  and  Christmas 

cards. 
Bullion  and  Coin. 
<  \>al.  «    >k,  l';i  t.  nt  Fuel. 

Cocoa,  raw. 
Cotton,  raw. 

Prugs  and  appliances  imported  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  for  the  relief  and  control 

of  Ankylostomiasis  and  Tuberculosis. 
Drugs  and  appliances  imported  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  by  the  Institute  for  the 

Blind. 
Eggs. 

•resh,  including  fresh  fish  in  cold  storage  and  turtle. 
Fruits  and  Nuts — Fruits,  fresh  ;  cocoanuts. 
Fuel.  Firewood  and  Charcoal. 
Gums — Balata,  Chicle  and  raw  rubber. 

Gunpowder,  except  for  sporting  purposes,  and  other  explosives. 
Hides  and  Skins,  raw. 
Horns  and  Bones. 

Horses,  baggage  and  furniture  of  Officers  on  Imperial  Service  in  His  Majesty's  Naval  and 
Military  Forces. 

Ice. 

Implements  and  Tools — Agricultural. 

Manures,  all  kinds,  insecticides,  fungicides,  vermin-killers,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  lime  and  other  substances,  which  the  Collector  of  Customs  is  satisfied  are  imported 
for  use  as  manures,  or  as  remedies  for  diseases  of  or  preventives  of  insect  attacks  on 
plants  and  animals. 

Meat,  fresh,  including  game  and  poultry,  and  fresh  meat,  game  and  poultry,  in  cold  storage. 

Nuts  and  Kernels — Copra. 

Packages  or  coverings  in  which  any  articles  are  imported,  and  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  usual  or  proper  packages  or  coverings. 

Packages  and  bags,  exported  filled  with  produce  and  returned  empty,  passed  as  such  by  the 
Collector  of  Customs. 

Patterns  and  samples  of  no  commercial  value. 

Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs  for  cultivation  or  propagation. 

Produce  of  the  Colony,  re-imported  into  the  Colony  within  one  year  from  date  of  exportation, 

and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs. 
Sand,  Earth  and  Stones  in  the  rough,  not  including  precious  stones. 

Scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments  and  preparations,  including  absolute  alcohol  for 
preserving  purposes,  imported  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  scientific 
investigations  on  behalf  of  any  college,  academy,  school  or  seminary  of  learning,  and  not 
for  sale  or  exchange,  and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

Specimens  illustrative  of  Natural  History. 

Tanning  and  Dyeing  Materials — Divi-divi,  logwood  and  mangrove  and  other  bark. 

Tonca  Beans. 

Vaccine  Lymph,  medical  serums  and  radium. 
Vegetables,  fresh  including  garlic  and  onions. 

Wine  for  public  worship,  on  the  signed  declaration  of  the  head  of  the  denomination  for  which 

it  is  intended. 

Other  articles  not  exempt  from  duty  which  in  any  particular  case  may  be  exempted  by  order 
of  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council. 


EFFECT  OF  RISE  IN  DOLLAR  EXCHANGE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  following  cablegram  dated  December  4  has  been  received  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Weby, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires: — 

On  account  of  the  rise  in  exchange  with  dollar  at  premium  of  25  per  cent 
importers  refuse  to  accept  drafts.  We  recommend  in  future  shipments  cash  against 
.-hipping  documents  in  Canada.  If  they  have  bought  first  class  concerns  should  have 
an  extension  of  credit  if  necessary.  There  have  been  a  number  of  important  failures. 
General  conditions  fair." 
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INCREASE  IN  SPANISH  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  following  cablegram  dated  December  4  has  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
Griffith,  Secretary,  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office,  London: — 

"  Board  of  Trade  announce  information  received  of  issue  of  Spanish  royal  decree 
by  which  Spanish  import  duties  on  large  number  articles  increased  as  from  December 
first.  Increase  ranging  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  cent  over  rates  duty  formerly 
in  force.  Duties  on  certain  cotton  textiles  raised  fifty  per  cent  and  on  certain 
woollens,  silks,  boots  and  shoes  and  various  luxury  articles  including  motor  cycles  and 
cars  increased  by  two  hundred  per  cent.  So  far  as  concerns  imports  into  Spain  by 
sea  new  duties  apply  to  goods  arriving  at  Spanish  ports  in  vessels  manifest  or  which 
is  dated  November  twenty-eighth  or  any  later  date." 

SOME  OF  THE  DETAILS. 

The  United  States  Trade  Commissioner  at  Madrid  cabled  on  November  30  certain 
details  of  the  new  duties,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  as 
under : — 

The  duties  on  the  following  commodities  will  be  increased  150'  per  cent: — 

(Items  290-301)  fine  cotton  fabrics;  (item  333)  linen,  hemp,  and  ramie  fabrics  having-  in  a 
square  of  6  millimeters  from  36  threads  up;  (item  346)  nets  of  vegetable  fibre,  except  cotton, 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  netted  hammocks  of  same  fibres;  (item  378)  astrakhans,  plushes, 
and  velvets,  of  wool  or  hair,  pure  or  mixed;  (item  425)  wall  paper  and  similar  papers  on  a 
frosted  or  lustrous  foundation;  (item  426)  wall  paper  and  similar  paper,  with  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  wood,  or  crystal;  (item  495)  chamois  leather  and  parchment;  (item  496)  varnished 
leather,  all  kinds;  (item  585)  animal-drawn  carriages,  not  specified  in  the  tariff;  (item  589) 
automobile  drays  and  carts,  not  specified;  (item  590)  wheelbarrows  and  animal-drawn  carts 
and  drays;  (item  698)  solid  tires  of  rubber  with  metallic  mounting ;  (item  708)  lamps, 
chandeliers,  and  candelabra  for  lighting,  also  parts  therefor,  except  glass  chimneys,  reservoirs, 
and  shades;  (item  709)  writing  materials  not  specified,  except  those  of  gold  and  silver;  (item 
715)  straw  hats  and  caps;  and  (item  716)  hats  and  caps  of  palm,  rush,  shavings,  and  card- 
board. 

The  following  commodities  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  in  duty: — 

(Item  148)  chinaware  for  table  or  other  similar  uses,  with  decorations  in  more  than 
one  colour,  painting,  gilt  rims,  etc.  ;  (item  53)  articles  of  common  metals,  gilt  or  silvered,  etc.. 
not  ^specified;  (item  163)  table  service,  etc.,  of  copper  or  copper  alloys,  nickelled,  gilt,  or 
silvered  ;  (item  165)  other  articles  of  copper  or  copper  alloy,  ornamented  or  comprising  parts 
composed  of  other  materials  except  iron  or  steel;  (item  334)  velvets  and  plush  of  linen,  hemp, 
or  ramie;  (item  371)  fabrics  of  pure  wool,  etc,  not  specified,  weighing  per  square  meter  451 
grams  or  more;  (item  375)  fabrics  of  wool,  etc.,  having  all  the  warp  or  weft  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fibre,  weighing  per  square  meter  451  grams  or  more;  (item  376)  woollen  or  hair 
fabrics  for  tapestry,  curtains,  table  covers,  and  counterpanes;  (items  459-462)  furniture,  except 
of  common  wood;  (item  464)  cork  in  sheets,  planks,  and  dust;  (items  471,  472)  furniture  of 
reeds,  canes,  etc.;  (items  509,  510)  articles  of  leather  or  covered  with  leather;  (item  584) 
animal-drawn  passenger  vehicles  with  six  or  more  seats,  not  specified;  (item  632)  raisins, 
figs,  and  dates  for  the  table;  (item  652)  wines  not  specified,  in  bottles;  and  (item  692)  cases 
of  common  wood,  wickerwork,  cardboard,  etc.,  for  writing,  sewing,  etc.,  fitted  up  or  not. 

On  the  following  goods  the  duty  will  be  increased  250  per  cent: — 

(Item  32)  glass,  crystal  and  half  crystal,  coloured,  cut,  engraved,  or  decorated;  (item 
38)  glass  and  crystal,  silvered,  nickelled,  or  quicksilvered  ;  (item  50)  gold  and  platinum 
jewelry,  with  or  without  stones  or  pearls ;  precious  stones,  pearls,  etc.,  loose  or  mounted ; 
(item  138)  pins  and  hairpins  of  iron  or  steel  composed  in  part  of  other  materials,  except  gold 
and  silver;  and  (item  182)  zinc  in  articles  silvered,  gilt,  nickelled,  or  coated  with  copper. 

An  increase  of  300  per  cent  will  be  made  in  the  duty  on  (he  following  goods: 

(Item  7)  marble,  etc.,  in  slabs,  flags,  etc.,  worked,  polished,  etc.  ;  (item  39)  glass  beads, 
imitation  precious  stones,  etc.;  (item  140)  clasps,  hooks,  chains,  etc.,  of  iron  or  steel,  for 
personal  use  (except  gold  or  silver)  ;  (item  159)  ornamented  pins  and  hairpins  of  copper  or 
copper  alloy;  (item  161)  clasps,  hooks,  chains,  etc.,  of  copper  or  copper  alloy;  (items  260, 
261)  perfumery;  (items  303,  304)  cotton  cords,  velvets  and  plush  fabrics  of  cotton;  (item 
311)  cotton  trimmings  and  ribbons  up  to  5  centimeters  wide;  (item  335)  lace  of  linen,  hemp, 
etc.;  (item  344)  trimmings,  etc.,  of  linen,  hemp,  etc.,  up  to  5  centimeters  wide;   (items  361, 
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362)  carpets  of  hair  or  wool,  pure  or  mixed;  (item  364)  felt  of  wool  or  hair,  except  for 
Clothing  or  h.ns.  (ltemi  888,  3S4)  trimmings  of  wool  or  hair;  (items  395-400)  silk  fabrics, 
dyed  or  printed.  Of  boiled  silk,  of  Rosa  illk,  silk  velvet,  plush,  tulles,  lace,  and  lace  edgings; 
(Item  4  0.  >  velvel  and  plush  of  silk  with  cotton  back;  (item  403)  silk  fabrics  with  warp  and 
■'■  •  •  .  or  I  i  .  (.item  104)  silk  fabrios  with  warp  or  weft  of  cotton,  or  other  vegetable 
!U>re  ;  v  >  leather  gloves,  hoots  and  shoes,  trunks,  bags,  etc.,  harness  and  trappings 

for  riding  or  driving;    (items  Blli   B12)    ornamental  feathers,  etc.,    raw    or    prepared  for 
(item  527)   Optica]  apparatus  and  instruments  for  scientific  observations;  (item 
1ST)  phonographs,  en-.,  parts  thereof,  and  cylinders  and  discs  for  same;  (item  575)  velocipedes, 
b  oydee,  and  motorcycles;  (items  ..79,  5S0)  chassis  of  iron  or  steel  for  ordinary  road  carriages, 
with  or  without  motor:  (items  :>SL\  5SQ)  animal-drawn  Berlins  and  coaches;  (items  586,  587) 
automobiles;    (items  616,   617)   oysters;    (item   646)    liquors,   cognac,   and   other  compound 
spirits;    vitem   648)    sparkling   wines;    (item    660)    chocolate;    (item    661)    sweetmeats,  fine 
biscuits,   confectionery,   etc.;    (items   674,    675,   677,   and   678)    manufactures  of   amber,  jet, 
tortoise-shell,  coral,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  horn,  whalebone,  celluloid,   meerschaum  ebonite, 
ompoMtion;    Utems  681-6S3)   buttons,  studs,  and  links;   (item  686)   brushes  with 
backs  or  handles  of  wood,   with   incrustations,  except  of  gold  or  silver;    (item  688)  blank 
cartridges;  (item  691)  cases  of  fine  wood,  leather,  and  similar  materials  for  writing,  sewing, 
etc.;  (item  693)  artificial  tlowers  and  leaves  of  cloth,  natural  leaves,  and  flowers  painted  or 
red,  and  parts  thereof;  (item  699)  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  carriages  and  other 
>.  (item  702)  rubber  fabrics  made  into  clothing;  (item  707)  toys  and  games,  except  of 
tyory,  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  gold  or  silver;   (items  71'0',  711)  umbrellas1 ;  and   (item  718) 
trimmed  hats  and  caps  of  all  kinds. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ABNORMAL  EXCHANGE  RATES  ON  UNITED  STATES 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

(New  Yorh  Commercial.) 

We  cannot  expect  great  improvements  in  foreign  trade  until  the  rates  of  exchange 
right  themselves.  Just  how  long  it  will  take  to  accomplish  this,  or  when  we  may 
expeci  relief,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  commercial  world  has  no  precedent  for 
the  situation  before  it.  Every  civilized  nation  is  suffering  from  the  depressed  and 
fluctuating  currency  market. 

In  countries  where  exchange  is  relatively  normal,  the  question  assumes  an  equally 
acute  phase.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  workmen  are  paid  substantially  five  times 
the  amount  per  hour  that  the  same  class  of  employe  is  paid  in  Germany,  about  double 
the  wage  paid  in  France  and  Belgium  and  three  times  the  salaries  paid  Italian  crafts- 
men. America  is  in  a  still  more  difficllt  position,  for  her  mechanics  are  receiving 
virtually  double  the  hour  rate  of  wage  paid  in  Great  Britain,  taking  into  considera- 
tion, of  course,  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Recent  investigations  disclose  that  the  Belgian,  French  and  German  workers  are 
producing  as  much  per  hour  as  the  Britisher  or  the  American.  The  result  must  be 
obvious  to  even  the  most  obtuse.  If  the  exchange  situation  is  not  speedily  improved 
German  factories  will  have  no  difficulty  in  underselling  the  factories  of  other  nations, 

ite  tariff  walls  and  other  trade  obstacles. 

The  abnormal  rise  in  the  value  of  the  United  States  dollar,  as  far  as  Latin 
American  republics  are  concerned,  has  had  a  decided  tendency  to  sharply  restrict 
purchases  in  this  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  transactions  based  on  the  pound  sterling 
are  equally  handicapped  by  its  fall  and  further  depreciation.  New  high  records  are 
being  established  daily  for  the  American  dollar  in  most  of  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  no  abatement  is  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  Latin  American  custom  houses 
are  being  swamped  with  accumulated  American  merchandise  whose  withdrawal  is  being 
refused  by  merchants  because  of  flighty  exchange  rates. 

The  situation  is  grave.  Something  must  be  done  immediately,  for  our  foreign 
trade  has  reached  a  precarious  period,  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  the  commercial 
advantage  gained  in  overseas  markets  through  the  European  war. 

To  save  the  day  exchange  must  be  stabilized.  Plow  to  bring  about  this  much  to 
be  desired  result  is  a  perplexing  problem. 
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JUDICIAL  DECISION  AFFECTING  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  cablegram  dated  December  7  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne: — 

"  Australian  Commonwealth  high  courts  have  decided  that  the  bank  rate  of 
exchange  on  date  of  invoices  must  apply  to  computation  value  for  duty  on  importation 
from  all  countries  to  become  effective  December  8,  instead  of  mint  value  as  heretofore. 
This  will  greatly  increase  landed  cost  goods  from  Canada  and  other  countries  with 
appreciated  exchange." 


SANITARY  OPEN-TOP  CANS  IN  CANADA. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  876,  published  November  15,  a  report  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London  regarding  the  British  canning  industry  was  pub- 
lished. This  report  stated  that  it  was  claimed  that  the  rapid  development  of  the 
British  canning  industry  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  industry  had  led  the 
way  in  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  preserving,  perfecting  the  process  of  steriliza- 
tion and  hermetic  sealing.  The  defect  caused  by  soldering  on  the  top  has  been  over- 
come by  the  entire  abolition  of  soldering,  the  can  now  being  closed  automatically  by 
means  of  delicately  contrived  machinery  which  crimps  the  lid  over  the  edge  of  the 
tin,  while  hermetic  sealing  is  completed  by  a  thin  rubber  band  placed  between  the  two. 

In  reference  to  this  report  the  secretary-treasurer  of  Dominion  Canners,  Limited, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  writes  as  follows :  "  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  what  the  trade 
commercially  claims  as  improved  practice  in  Great  Britain  has  been  used  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years.  We  refer  to  the  automatic  closing  of  the  cans  by 
crimping  machines  and  also  the  use  of  hardened  lacquer  on  the  inside  of  the  tins. 
The  use  of  the  inside  lacquered  tins  is  a  general  practice  with  red  fruits.  It  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  our  research  laboratories  that  this  is  the  only  real  object  for 
the  use  of  the  lacquer,  but  we  would  repeat  that  both  these  practices  are  quite  general 
and  have  been  used  by  our  company  for  a  number  of  years;  in  fact  in  our  canning 
plant  we  manufacture  nothing  but  the  can  referred  to,  or  which  is  generally  styled 
"  sanitary  open-top  can.'  " 


RESUMPTION  OF  GERMANY'S  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

German  exporting  firms  are  sending  letters  to  West  Indian  merchants  soliciting 
business,  says  the  Times  Trade  Supplement.  They  are,  however,  not  in  a  position  to 
do  business  on  their  former  credit  system,  and  the  majority  of  them  state  that  cash 
must  accompany  each  order.  West  Indian  merchants  will  not  be  inclined  to  do 
much  business  with  parties  in  Germany,  especially  as  American  houses  are  willing  to 
give  six  or  nine  months'  credit  to  customers  in  the  Caribbean  area. 


INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FLAX  PRODUCERS. 

An  international  federation  of  flax  producers  was  formed  in  Brussels  on  November 
18,  says  the  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  minimum  price  per  ton  (calculated  on  the 
value  of  the  Belgium  franc)  was  fixed  as  follows:  French  flax,  1,500  francs;  Belgian, 
1,500  francs  to  2,000  francs;  English  and  Irish,  £300.  It  was  agreed  that  reduced 
production  was  necessary. 
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SEED  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  cablegram  dated  December  T  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Watx'ii.  i  anadiau  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  London: — 

"Seed  valiirs  t'.\  warehouse  Loudon,  Ln^land,  choice  quality  based  on  No.  2 
lian  tri-ad»-s.  London  funds,  per  L 12  Lbs.:  Red  clover,  140  to  150s.;  alsike,  180  to 
200b.;  timothy,  86  to  75s.;  alfalfa,  130  to  140s.  Perennial  ryegrass,  61  to  65s.  per 
210  lbs." 

lit  duced  to  dollars  and  cents,  value  of  red  clover  in  London  would  be  30i  to  32  lc. 
per  lb.,  of  alsike  88.6  to  409c,  per  lb.,  of  timothy  13-9  to  16.07c.  per  lb.,  of  alfalfa 
-~      to  ■".<•<•.  |mt  !!•..  and  of  perennial  ryegrass  G-l  to  G-5c.  per  lb. 


APPLE  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  cablegrams  have  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Cana- 
.   Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool: — 

Liverpool,  December  1:   2,880  barrels  Nova   Scotian   apples   ex  ss.  Thistle- 
Stark  N'o.  1  45  to  50s.,  No.  2  42  to  45s,  Domestic  41  to  47,  No.  3  39  to  41s.; 
Pallawater  No.  1  47  to  50s.,  Domestic  45s.;  Greening  No.  1  42  to  45s.,  Domestic  40 

•  i  15s.,  No.  3  35  to  50s.;  Baldwin  No.  1  49s.,  No.  2  44s.,  No.  3  44s.;  King  No.  1  45  to 
50s.,  slacks  39s.,  No.  2  45  to  46s.,  Domestic  40  to  45s.,  No.  3  40s,;  Wagener  No.  1  45s., 
No.  3  36s.;  Spy  No.  1  54s.,  Domestic  40  to  43s.  Maine  Baldwins  50  to  61s.,  Stark 
48  to  53s.,  Virginia  York  Imperials  51  to  60s.,  Newtowns  59  to  62s.,  Washington 
Jonathans,  Fancy  16  to  20s.  per  box,  Combination  grade  18  to  21s.;  Winesaps,  "C" 
irrade  ISs. ;  Rome  Beauty,  Extra  Fancy,  18  to  20s. ;  Grimes  Golden,  Extra  Fancy  18s. ; 
Delicions,  Fancy,  16s.  9d. ;  California  Newtowns  18  to  19s. 

Manchester,  December  2:  8,815  barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Man- 
chester Brigade,  King  No.  1  45  to  51s.,  No.  2'  46  to  51s.,  Domestic  38  to  44s.,  No.  3 
37  to  40s.;  Baldwin  No.  1  48  to  53s.,  No.  2  43  to  50s.,  Domestic  42  to  47s.;  No.  3  35  to 
40s.;  Wellington  No.  1  51s.,  No.  2  45  to  47s.,  Domestic  47s.,  No.  3  44s.;  Mann  No.  1 
40  to  44s.,  No.  2  35  to  39s.,  Domestic  34  to  38s. ;  Stark  No.  1  44  to  48s,,  No.  2  41  to  44s., 
Domestic  40  to  44s.,  No.  3  36  to  37s.;  Blenheim  No.  1  46s.,  Domestic  48s.;  Golden 

I  issel  No.  l  68s.,  No.  2  and  Domestic  62  to  64s.,  No.  3  54s>.;  Wagener  No.  1  51  to  54s , 
V  .  2  IT-.,  Domestic  47s.;  Fallawater  No.  1  47  to  50s.,  No.  2  43  to  45s.,  Domestic  42 

)  158.,  No.  3  41s.;  Peewaukee  No.  1  40  to  43s.,  No.  2  38  to  42s.,  Domestic  37  to  38s.; 
Greening  No.  1  44  to  50s.,  No.  2  40  to  42s.,  Domestic  43  to  46s.;  Spy  No.  1  49  to  50s., 
No.  2  40s.,  Domestic  40s.,  No.  3  38s.  6d.    Wageners  in  boxes  20  to  22s. 

Liverpool,  December  3 :  6,401  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Minnedosa,  Spy 
No.  1  45  to  56s.,  No.  2  43  to  47s.,  No.  3  37s.,  Tolman  Sweet  No.  1  48  to  50s.,  Ben  Davis 
No.  1  44  '■    Kfe.,  No.  2  40  to  44s.,  Greening  No.  1  67s.,  No.  3  40s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  50 

•  55s.,  X'  .  2  45  to  50s.,  Stark  No.  1  45  to  49s.,  Domestic  43s.,  No.  3  40s.,  Golden 
Russett  No.  1  6Ss.,  inferior  quality  50s.,  No.  2  68s.  Ontario  boxed  apples,  Baldwin 
No.  1  15  to  18s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  14s.,  Spy  No.  1  14  to  17s.,  Roxbury  No.  1  17s.  9d., 
N<  .  2  15s.,  King  No.  1  18s  6d.  Golden  Russet  No.  2  21s.  3,975  barrels  Nova  Scotian 
apples  ex  ss.  Ernemore  (excellent  boat),  Stark  No.  1  42  to  47s.,  No.  2  41  to  43s., 
Domestic  39  to  44s.,  No.  3  37  to  40s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  44  to  50s.,  No.  2  40  to  47s., 
Domestic  45s.,  No.  3  37  to  41s.,  Mann  No.  1  43  to  47s.,  No.  2  35  to  39s.,  Domestic  34 
to  3Ss.,  Fallawater  No.  1  48  to  50s.,  No.  2  43  to  45s.,  Domestic  40  to  42s.,  No.  3  41s., 
Spy,  Domestic  41s.,  No.  3  37s.,  King  No.  1  44  to  48s.,  No.  2  48s.,  Domestic  40  to  45s., 
No.  3  37  to  44s.,  Greening  No.  1  50s.,  Golden  Russet  No.  1  and  No.  2  68s.,  No.  3  60s. 
Virginia  York  Imperials  50  to  60s.,  Maine  Baldwins  50  to  58s.  Oregon  Newtowns 
21  to  22s.,  Rome  Beauty,  fancy  19s.  3d.,  Delicious,  fancy  15  to  18s.,  Jonathan,  extra 
fancy  18  to  19s.,  fancy  16  to  17s. 
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Glasgow,  December  4:  9,561  barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Bolingbroke, 
Baldwin  No.  1  48  to  53s.,  No.  2  40  to  48s.,  Domestic  38  to  43s.,  No.  3  34  to  38s.,  Blen- 
heim No.  1  44  to  48s.,  No.  2  50  to  52s.,  Domestic  48s.,  No.  3  46s.,  Spy  No.  1  47  to  57s., 
No.  2  41  to  49s.,  Domestic  3'8  to  43s.,  No.  3  31  to  36s.,  Greening:  No.  1  53  to  60s.,  No. 
2  54s.,  Domestic  40  to  45s.,  No.  3  38s.,  Mann  No.  1  45  to  48s.,  No.  2  40s.,  No.  3  38  to 
39s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  45  to  50s.,  No  2  40  to  49s.,  Domestic  37  to  43s.,  No.  3  35  to  40s., 
King,  few  best  lots,  No.  1  50  to  54s.,  others  40  to  46s.,  No.  2  43  to  52s.,  Domestic  39 
to  48s.,  No.  3  30  to  35s.,  Peewaukee  No.  1  40  to  44s.,  No.  2  35  to  40s.,  Domestic  38s., 
No.  3  36  s.,  Golden  Russet  No.  1  57  to  64s.,  No.  2  55  to  62s.,  Domestic  42  to  48s.,  No.  3 
10  to  42s.,  Wagener  No.  1  45  to  54s.,  No.  2  40  to  54s.,  Domestic  40  to  43s.,  No.  3 
30  to  37s.,  Stark,  few  best  lots,  No.  1  58s.,  others  45  to  51s.,  No.  2  42  to  48s.,  Domestic 
40  to  47s.,  No.  3  34  to  40s.,  Ontario  No.  1  36s.,  No.  2  34  to  38s.,  Domestic  35s.,  No.  3 
37s.  2,136  boxes  Ontario  apples,  Baldwin  No.  1  19  to  21s.,  No.  2  16s.  6d.,  Sutton 
No.  1  19s.,  No.  2  16  to  18s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  18  to  21s.,  No.  2  19s.,  Golden  Kusset 
No.  1  18  to  20s.,  No.  2  20s.,  Ontario  No  1  17s.,  Stark  No.  1  18s.,  King,  Wagener, 
Salome,  Spitzenberg  and  Greening  No.  1  21s.,  York  Imperials  17s.,  Mcintosh  and 
Cranberry  20s.  3,000  boxes  British  Columbia  apples,  Jonathan  No.  1  19  to  22s.,  No. 
2  18  to  21s.,  Nonsuch  No.  21s.,  Mcintosh  No.  1  21s.,  No.  2  20s. 

Liverpool,  December  6:  3,539  barrels  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Ernemore, 
Stark  No.  1  45  to  46s.,  No.  2  40  to  42s.,  Domestic  4.0  to  44s.,  No.  3  34  to  36s.,  Mann 
No.  1  43  to  44s.,  No,  2  35s.,  No.  3  25s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  45  to  48s.,  No.  2  39  to  42s., 
Domestic  37  to  42s.,  No.  3  35  to  37s.,  Wagener  No.  1  48s.,  Peewaukee  No.  1  30  to  36s., 
No.  2  29s.,  Domestic.  30s.,  Spy  No.  1  42s.,  Domestic  33  to  35s.,  No.  3  33s.,  Fallawater 
No.  1  48s.,  Domestic  38s.  6d.  5,223  'barrels  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Minnedosa,  and  ss. 
Victorian,  Golden  Russets  No.  1  59  to  68s.,  No.  2,  few  best  lots,  60s.,  others  47  to 
55s.,  No.  3  32s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  38  to  45s.,  No.  2  39  to  43s.,  Stark  No.  1  40  to  47s., 
No.  2  38  to  43s.,  Tolman  No.  1  38s.  6d.,  No.  2  33s.,  Greening  No.  1  53  to  60s.,  No.  2 
50  to  52s.,  Spy  No.  1  35  to  45  s.,  No.  2  35  to  43s.,  No.  3  33  to  40s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  50 
to  53s.,  slacks  41  to  46s.,  No.  2  38  to  46s.,  Wagener  No.  2  50s.,  Mann  No.  1  39s,  6d., 
No.  2  42s.    Ontario  boxed  Ben  Davis  14s.    Oregon  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy,  18  to  19s. 

Glasgow,  December  7 :  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Cabotia  and  Cassandra,  King  No.  1  60 
to  62s.,  No.  2  58s.,  Baldwin  No.  1  50  to  55s,,  No.  2  45  to  50s.,  Domestic  43s.,  No.  3  39s., 
Greening  No.  1  51  to  62s.,  No.  2  47  to  59s.,  Spy  No.  1  51  to  58s.,  No.  2  46  to  56s., 
Golden  Russet  No.  1  60  to  68s.y  No.  2  55  to  63s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  and  No.  2  50s., 
Stark  No.  1  45  to  53s.,  No.  2  51s.,  No.  3  38s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  40  to  45s.,  No.  2  38  to 
45s.,  Tolman  No.  1  44s.,  No.  2  41s.  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss..  Bolingbroke. 
No.  2's,  Jonathan  18s.,  Cox  Orange  21s.,  Gravenstein  16s.  Washington  Wagener, 
orchard  run,  15  to  17s.,  Virginia  York  Imperials  49  to  55s.  per  barrel. 

Manchester,  December  7:  3,300  barrels  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Manchester 
Brigade,  Baldwin  No.  1  43  to  50s.,  No.  2  37  to  42s.,  Domestic  38  to  42s., 
No.  3  34  to  36s.,  King  No.  1  40  to  46s.,  Domestic  37  to  40,  No.  3  31  to  36s.,  Stark  No. 
1  43  to  45s.,  No.  2  38  to  40s.,  Domestic  38  to  42s.,  No.  3  30  to  35s.,  Golden  Russet 
No.  1  65s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  42  to  45s.,  No.  2  38  to  42s.,  Domestic  34  to  40s.,  No.  3 
37s.,  Wagener  No.  1  47  to  50s.,  No.  2  43s.,  Domestic  43s.,  No.  3  36s.  6d.,  Greening- 
No.  1  509.,  No.  2  47  to  50s.,  Domestic  and  No.  3  34s.  400  barrels  Ontario  apples  ex 
ss.  Manchester  Brigade,  Spy  No.  1  52s.,  No.  2  54s.,  Greening  No.  2  50  to  58s.,  Baldwin 
No.  1  46s.  Oregon  Spitzenberg,  Extra  Fancy,  18  to  19s.,  California  Newtowns  17 
to  18s. 

Liverpool,  December  8:  6,376  barrels  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Digby,  Baldwin 
No.  1  42  to  47s.,  No.  2  38  to  41s.,  Domestic  32  to  37s.,  No.  3  30  to  33s.,  Stark 
No.  1  40  to  45s.,  No.  2  34  to  41s.,  Domestic  35  to  41s.,  No.  3  25  to  31s.,  Wagener,  few 
best,  No.  1  52s.,  others  41  to  47,  No.  2  40  to  45s.,  Domestic  37s.,  Fallawater  No.  1  39 
to  45s.,  No.  2  37  to  40s.,  Domestic  35s.,  No.  3  30  to  31s.,  Greening  No.  1  40  to  44s., 
Domestic  30  to  35s.,  Mann  No.  1  36  to  39s.,  No.  2  30  to  3  Is.,  Domestic  26  to  28s.,  No. 
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;•»  84  to  lT.s..  Golden  Russet  No.  1  61  to  65s.,  No.  2  60s.,  Domestic  51  to  52s.,  No.  3  51 
Spy,  Domestic  :>8s.,  No.  3  30s.,  Peewaukee  No.  3  22s.,  Ontario  No.  3  20s.  6d. 
Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Empress  of  France  and  ss.  Victorian,  Baldwin 
No.  1  48  to  56s.,  No.  2  43  to  47s.,  No.  3  32s.,  Stark  No.  1  43s.,  No.  2  38  to  39s.,  Spy 
No.  1  [',]  to  iiOs..  No.  -  40  to  Ids.,  No.  3  32s.,  Greening  No.  1  58  to  64s.,  No.  2  51s., 
D  Etusael  Nc.  l  B5e>,  elaoks  55a.,  No.  2  60s.,  slacks  46s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  1  44  to  45a., 
I        m  No.  1  Virginia  York  Imperials  40  to  57s.,  Winesaps  50  to  53s.  Oregon 

Jonathan.-.  Fancy        to  l>s.,  Spitzenberg,  "  C "  grade,  14,  to  15s.,  Winesaps  "  C " 
i  1  ;    h''-.    7  1"  U>xes  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Victorian,  Golden  Russets,  large  sizes, 
natlium  si/.es  lid. 

BILLS  OF  LADING  aUESTIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

(Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

A  matter  of  much  importance  to  merchants  in  South  America  respecting  bills  of 
lading  has  lately  been  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Brazil.    According  to  the  evidence  of  a  director  of  the  Board  of  Brokers  of  the 

ra!  Merchandise  Market,  the  custom  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  for  shipping 
companies  to  receive  in  lighters  merchandise  intended  for  abroad.    Bills  of  lading  are 
at  once  delivered  to  the  shipper  against  the  receipt  of  the  stevedores,  before  the  cargo 
is  shipped  or  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  port.    In  this  way  it  is  not 
t'<>r  the  ship  to  come  alongside  the  quay,  and  it  is  also  pointed  out 

the  practice  permits  of  the  shippers  receiving  the  bills  of  lading  in  time  to  send 
them  by  the  same  ship,  even  if  she  leaves  during  the  night,  soon  after  the  transhipment 
of  the  cargo  from  the  lighters,  or  on  the  following  morning  before  business  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  bankers  have  pointed  out  that  the  law  will  not  admit  that  a  bill  of 
lading  signed  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  is  good  delivery,  if  the  cargo  is  actually 
loaded  on  board  subsequently  to  the  term  of  the  credit.  Instances  have  occurred 
bills  of  lading  signed  by  shipping  companies  have  been  presented  reading 
••  Received  for  shipment,"  instead  of  bearing  the  usual  accepted  phrase  "  Shipped  in 
good  ord<  r  and  condition."    The  relative  drafts  have  been  refused,  and  bankers  have 

requiring  the  insertion  of  the  clause  "Shipped  in  good  order  and  condition" 
nee  of  a  draft.    The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
1  hamber,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  letters  of  credit  ought  to  be  worded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  that : — 

The  merchandise  be  deemed  to  be  shipped  in  due  time  if  delivered  to  steamship 
agents  for  shipment  by  a  steamer  announced  to  receive  cargo  before  the  date  of  expiry 
of  the  credit.  It  is  thought  that  if  this  suggestion  be  adopted  bills  of  lading  drawn 
out  in  the  form  "  Received  for  Shipment "  should  bear  the  stamp  to  the  effect  that 
the  "  Steamer  is  expected  to  commence  receiving  cargo  on  .  .  ." 

THE  PORT  OF  ANTOFAGASTA,  CHILE. 

Antofagasta  is  situated  on  Chimba  Bay,  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Iquique 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  Valparaiso  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  transit  and  entrance  for  all  the  south  of  Bolivia, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  port  second  in  value  in  Chile  for 
exports  and  the  third  for  imports.  The  imports  include  coal,  cottons,  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  and  drugs;  the  exports,  nitrate,  copper,  silver  and  borax.  The  annual 
exports  are  valued  at  $55,000,000  and  the  imports  at  $40,000,000.  There  is  a  good 
street  car  system,  and  there  are  large  silver  smelting  works  in  the  vicinity.  The 
anchorage  gives  fourteen  to  fifty  fathoms  of  water.    Population  66,000. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  gives  a 
view  of  the  port  of  Antofagasta. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Public  and  Private  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevators  in  Western  Division,  and  at 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East ;  also  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  December  3,  1920. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

1,973,936 
Now  oper 
1,186,471 

369,830 
1,074,070 
1,399,010 

771,806 

373,420 
Now  oper 

469,405 

2,376,371 
3,077,517 
348,827 
Now  oper 
121,202 
Now  oper 

Bushels. 

630,944 
ating  unde 
18,817 
74.107 
112,845 
737,811 
536, 157 
133,645 
ating  unde 
16,477 

797,200 
291,790 
457,964 

ating  unde 
15,230 

ating  unde 

Bushels. 

152,364 
r  a  Privat 
6,972 
77,982 
21,464 
68,877 
111,571 
71,669 
r  a  Privat 
10,133 

314,589 
26,374 
94,504 
r  a  Privat 
5,139 
r  a  Priva 

Bushels. 

e  Termina 
25,403 

"40,446 
85,213 

Bushels. 

134,695 
1  Elevator 

Bushels. 

2,891,939 

License. 

1,237,663 

523,077 
1,263,701 
2,328,305 
1,454,215 

656,057 
License. 

496,029 

3,531,331 
3,477,197 
1,233,553 
License. 

144,570 
r  License. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

1,158 
14,876 
37,394 
34,681 
24,244 
1  Elevator 
*29 

42,496 
19,133 
25,744 

1  Elevator 
2,999 

al  Elevato 

Port  Arthur- 
Canadian  Government  Elevator  

53,079 
e  Termina 
43 

675 
62,383 
306,514 
e  Termina 

Total  Public  Terminal  Elevators. . . 
Total  Private  Terminal  Elevators. . 
Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

te  Termin 

13,541,865 

3,822,987 

961,638 

573,756 

337,391 

19,237,637 

863,084 

361,632 

152,443 

121,625 

33,854 

1,532,638 

23,996 
33,828 
181,990 
5,171 

35, 287 
56,276 
479,563 
22,839 

181 

1,654 
2,455 
634 

130 
1,015 

61,118 
92,689 
701,897 
29,704 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

38,695 
1,694 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators.. 
Midland — 

244,985 

593,965 

40,570 

4,743 

1,145 

885,408 

478,677 
612,792 
1,356,113 
838,967 

109,875 
423,019 
495,4^0 
1,071,829 

None  in 

store. 

588,552 
1,106,091 
1,972,081 
2,166,966 

776,290 
529,458 

58,485 

22,433 
123,466 
893,587 

733,713 
28,279 

-il\x.:;s:. 
74,289 

321,562 

1  js,  2.' 5  2 

70,280 
17,724 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicoll  

102,754 
122,620 

133,550 

Goderich — 

473,949 
529,458 

32,006 

209,497 

92,844 

West.  Can.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Toronto — 
Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co  

26,479 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

1,738 
123,466 
893,587 

17,792 

2,903 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 
t     "        Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  Nos.  1  &  2. . 

256.597 
12.314 

413,068 

64,048 

15,965 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

74,289 
11,486 

West  St.  John,  NR.,  C.P.R  

St  John  N  B    Can  Nat  Rys 

262.061 
198  9*39 

48,015 

Halifax,  N.S.,     "  "   

Total  Public  Elevators  

t  Total  Country  Elevators  

U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports — 

Portland,  Maine  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Not  rep 

orted. 

6,428,342 

2.852,824 

433,184 

149,515 

88,004 

9,951,869 

28,719,845 

9,074,445 

2,078,228 

1,709,624 

41,582,142 

Not  ope 

rating. 

72,825 

672,810 

Total  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 
Total  quantity  in  store  

599, 9K5 

72,825 

672,810 

50,398,106 

16,705,853 

3,666,063 

2,559,283 

I 

53.5,21!. 

73,86?  504 

fWeek  ending  Nov.  2J,  1920.  *Overshipped. 
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No.  SSO — December  13,  1920 


I  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Public  Terminal 
Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East, 

for  the  week  ending  December  3,  1920. 


Grades. 

Account 
1  mpcrial 
Government 

Publio 
Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern  ' 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2  "   

No.  3  M   

No.  4  NY  heat  

No.  5  *  

No.  6  "   

Other  

Totals  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

9,294 
6,250.078 
2,540,352 
3.165.927 
660,087 
170,267 
50,592 
689,268 

Bushels. 

6,967 
58,779 
26,112 
17,674 
11,949 
2,723 
1,691 
119,090 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

16,261 
8,431.008 
3,878,107 
5,173,852 
1,051,815 
172,990 

52,283 
1,438,876 

2, 116, 161 
1,311,643 
1,990,251 
379,779 

630^518 

13,541,865 

244,985 

6,428,342 

20,215,192 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  "   

689,003 
1.450,775 
136,970 
322,739 
641 , 447 
64,186 
517,867 

689,003 
2,238,145 
1,200,641 
510,998 
845,293 
740,472 
1,045,224 

218,416 
166,066 
42,527 
28,379 
13,568 
125,009 

568,954 
897,605 
145,732 
175,407 
662,718 
402,348 

Other  

Totals  

- 

3,822,987 

593,965 

2,852,824 

7.269,776 

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

1,927 
391,338 
259,528 
106,025 
54,009 
148,811 

1,927 
511,598 
303,889 
234,989 
205,491 
177,498 

No.  3  C.W  

9,276 
11,313 
390 

6,374 
13,217 

110,984 
33,048 
128,574 
145,108 
15,470 

Totals  

961,638 

40,570 

433,184 

1,435,392 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada, 

385,976 
105,314 
49,470 

3,088 
1,056 
124 
475 

110,889 

499,953 
106,370 

49,594 
475 

71,622 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

32,996 

38,626 

Totals  

573,756 

4,743 

149,515 

728,014 

Bare- 
No.  1  C.W  

131,646 
171,353 

131,646 
190,127 

No.  2  44   

1,050 

17,724 

No.  3  44   

6,986 
27,406 

19 
76 

7,005 
97,762 

70,680 

Totals  

337,391 

1,145 

88,004 

426,540 

Total  quantity  in  store... 

19,237,637 

885,408 

9,951,869 

30,074,914 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMBARGO  ON  FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 

A  cablegram  from  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  says  that  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  wheat,  flour  and  meal 
which  was  recently  announced  has  been  removed. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Public  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors, Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Ele- 
vators, U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on 
December  3,  1920,  with  comparison  for  five  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

December  3,  1920— 
Interior       "  "   

Bushels. 

13,541,865 
863,084 
244,985 

28,719,845 
599,985 
6,428,342 

Bushels. 

p    />Ar  TTA 

5,695,772 
669,554 
640,423 
12,862,297 
72,825 
3,523,527 

Bushels. 

19,237,637 
1,532,638 
885,408 
41,582,142 
672,810 
9,951,869 

fa    o  ao    1  A/} 

50, 398, 106 

AO     A G A    O  AO 

23,464,398 

TO     O  /"*  A     C  A  4 

73,862,504 

December  5,  1919— 

Total  

4,910,409 
2,336,912 
13,736,045 

3,254,846 
1,000,808 
3,384,783 

8,165,255 
3,337,720 
17,120,828 

20,983,366 

rr    n  A  A  ^07 

7,640,437 

28,623,803 

December  6,  1918— 

Total  

4,449,466 
2,856,472 
13,783,088 

4,907,222 
1,342.344 
1,115,030 

9,356,688 
4,198,816 
14,898,118 

Ol     AO  A  AO£! 

21,089,02b 

M    OP  A     C  A/2 

/,364,o9o 

AO     A C O    O AA 

28,453,622 

December  7,  1917— 

Interior        "  "   

3,221,462 
87,928 
15,425,485 

5,943,391 
1,273,747 
3,243,545 

9,164,853 
1,361,675 
18,669,030 

1  o   to  i    ot  c 

18,734,875 

1  A     A  O  f\    O  OO 

10,460,683 

AA     1  AC  CCO 

29,195,558 

December  8,  1916— 
Interior       "  "   

13,213,141 
572,428 
6,812,799 

8,471,069 
365,228 
11,041,318 

21,684,210 
937,656 
17,854,117 

20,598,368 

19,877,615 

40,475,983 

December  10,  1915— 
Interior       "  "   

Total  

7,912,862 
633,484 
7,974,817 

4,795,097 
87,559 
6,248,641 

12,707,959 
721,043 
14,223,458 

16,521,163 

11,131,297 

27,652,460 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

According  to  a  report  received  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  some  forty-five  failures  have 
occured  in  Newfoundland  in  the  period  between  October  21,  1919,  and  October  28, 
1920.  The  assets  of  thirty-eight  of  these  firms  are  given  at  $167,735,  and  the  liabili- 
ties at  $541,181,  and  of  the  others  details  are  not  given.  Since  the  close  of  the  period 
above  referred  to,  three  large  firms  with  liabilities  said  to  total  well  over  $1,000,000 
and  a  number  of  smaller  firms  have  filed  petitions  for  liquidation.  The  business  out- 
look is  regarded  as  gloomy  and  there  are  no  indications  that  it  will  in  the  near  future 
grow  much  brighter. 
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No.  SSO — December  13,  1920 


Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  different  kinds  of  Canadian  Grain  at  the  Pnblic  and 
Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  Country  Elevaton 

in  the  Western  Division,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East;  also  U.S.  Atlantic 

Seaboard  Ports  for  the  Week  ending"  December  3,  1920. 

Pi'Bur  Tkkminal  Elevators. 


Flax. 

Rye. 

.  Corn. 

Bush. 

Bush 

Bush. 

170,747 

137,911 

349,762 

83,472 

1,026 

Receipts   Rail.. 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail.. 

ileoejpta  Rail 

Shipments  Vessel 

Rail.. 

Receipts  Rail. . 

Shipments  Rail. . 

Receipts  

Shipments  Rail. 


Wheat. 


Bush 

5,850,580 
6,640,449 
13.42-1 


Outs. 


Hush 

825,700 
701,766 
S4.39N 


Barley. 


Bush 

■i:>i,::i(> 
L>!)f).  is:: 

IX. 179 


Total. 


Bush. 
7,445,290 
8,070,932 
117,327 


Private  Tkkminal  Elevators. 


2,986,976      601, S70 
3,112,2451  952,239 
122,517  251,793 


149,178 
53,521 
64,466 


54,782 
85,825 


20,793 


3,813,599 
4,203,830 
438,776 


Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


39,744 
44,923 


240,412 

12,597 

450 

920 

64,862 

2 

2,519 

294,123 
112,306 


Country  Elevators,  West  Division. 


7,153,907 
7,823,937 


2,165,362 
1,835,950 


400, 666 
448,403 


232,033 
178,962 


9,951,968 
10,287,252 


Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts  Vessel. 

Shipments  Rail. . . 

Receipts  Vessel 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 

Receipts  Vessel. 

Rail ... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail  . 


2,452,684 
1,313,460 


1,017,904  247,913 
162,093  147,978 


121,727 
38,580 


26,250 


3,840,228 
1,688,361 


Lo^\  er  Lake  Ports. 


958,818 
47,480 
189,954 
109,237 


1,764 
11,724 


500 


88 
1,117 

2,258 

i 

960, 670 
60,321 
189,954 
111,995 


St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


59,876 
210,364 
505,922 

61,436 


88, 951 
87, 194 
67,496 
77,436 


77,552 
4,126 
169, 668 
3,145 


15,965 


226,379 
317,649 
743,086 
142,017 


Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts  Rail. . . 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Receipts  Vessel . 

Rail... 

Shipments  Vessel. 

Rail... 


260,568 
190,000 

11,486 

46,638 

318,692 
190,000 


Total,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


3,471,378  1,108,619 
518,412  110,404 
885,876  67,496 

1,484,133  240,029 

325,553 
51,881 
169, 668 
153,381 

121,727 
15,965 

38,580 

26,250 



5,027,277 
696, 662 
1,123,040 
1,942,373 


U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  Ports. 


Receipts. . . 
Shipments. 


Rail... 
Vessel. 


591,856'. 
600, 756' . 


25, 698 
17,804 


617,554 
618,560 
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Quantities  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store,  Received  and  Shipped  at  the  Public 
Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ending  December  3,  1920,  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1  rjO    A1  O 

123,018 

Bush. 

Bush. 

548,951 
61,204 

Bush. 

671,969 
285, 249 
270, 851 

56,634 
286, 444 

14  229 

94,596 

5,148 
354,958 
24, 236 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland.. 

224,045 

270,851 
56,634 

Tiffin,  G.T.P.  Elev  

Pt.  McNicholl,  C.P.R  

f~lr\Ar\r'lr>V>  TV  1  ^.ir  ^rTro  ncit  C^n 

163,231 

123,213 
14  229 

93,137 

*o,148 

Montreal  Harbour  Commis- 

1,459 

Quebec    Harbour  Commis- 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

354,958 
24,236 

St.  John,  N.B  

Totals  

766,470 

123,018 

328,944 

845,882 

2,064,314 

269,024 

269,024 

Georgian  Bay  Ports. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Water. 

Rail. 

Wheat  

Bush. 

224,045 
92, 140 
270,851 
410,872 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

188, 152 
1,000 
79,675 
201,339 

Rye  

St.  Lawrence  Ports. 


1,428 

9,467 
*3,000 

Se\board  Ports. 

Wheat  

288, 191 

*Argentine  Grain. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

It  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Th'  Hit:  AM)  COMMERCE 


No.  SSO — December  13,  1920 


Number  of  Cms  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 
November, 
1920. 

Three 
Months 

ended 
Nov.  1920. 

Three 
Months 
ended 
Nov.  1919. 

\\  boat.  !>pnii£ — 

No. 

4 

No. 

103 

No. 

132 

1             \  I          ]    WKif.-k    1   »  f 

10,255 

0,  •)().) 

8,125 

J  ,  DOU 

9^9 
89 

74 

you 

478 
I/O 

8 

30,722 
18,493 
18,000 

6 ,  /  OU 
ft  14 

If  O 

loo 

1  708 
1   Q1 A 

16 

3 

27 

19  949 
12,598 
9,052 
783 

ZOO 

oo 

DO 

89 
6,186 
2,469 
12 
1 
35 
6 

rV*  l,            \  1  ,-,  r.      XT /\».*  )i  rt»-n 

V«  1 

7 

2,112 
594 
137 
10 
21 
7 

3 
4 
20 

30 
56 
66 

Wheat.  Winter — 

Ono  A  H  W.  .    

Cars. 
Bush. 

28,492 
34,902,700 

75,848 
92,913,800 

53,872 
67,340,000 

16 

3 

43 
7 

7 
1 

22 
4 

1 

1 

Oats- 

fCars  . 
tBush. 

[Cars . 
[Bush. 

19 

23,275 

52 

63,700 

35 
43,750 

28,511 
34,925,975 

75,900 
92,977,500 

53,907 
67,383,750 

1 

2,111 

2,500 
413 
704 

1,082 
213 

1,308 
4 

209 

4 

1,818 

2,430 
544 
821 

1,458 
306 

2,182 

934 
1,133 
261 
379 
425 
95 
673 

66 

268 

fCars  . 
(Bush. 

3,966 
7,733,700 

8,545 
16,662,750 

9,831 
20,645,100 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Continued. 


Month  of 
November, 
1920 


Three 
months 
ended 
Nov.  1920 


Three 
months 
ended 
Nov.  1919 


Barney — 

Number  Two  C.W  

Number  Three  Extra  C.W. 

Number  Three  C.W  

Number  Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Smutty  

Feed  


No. 


No. 


5 

626 
387 
106 
228 


4 

147 


31 
587 
886 
315 
488 
2 
4 

339 


Total  Barley. 


/Cars 
[Bush 


1,503 
2,029,050 


3,652 
4,930,200 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.W.  Canada. 

Number  2  C.W  

Number  3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


563 
155 

58 
6 

22 


109 
313 
115 
15 
24 


Total  Flaxseed. 


("Cars 
[Bush 


804 
804,000 


1,576 
1,576,000 


Rye- 
Number  1  C.  W. 
Number  2  C.  W. 

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Feed  

Condemned  


Rye. 


Corn. 


Screenings. . 
Buckwheat. 


,  /  Cars 
\Bush 

,  /  Cars 
\Bush 

./Cars 
\Bush 

.  /  Cars 
\Bush 


Grain — 

Wheat. 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley  

Flaxseed  — 

Rye  

Screenings. . 

Corn  

Buckwheat. 


Total  grain. 


'Cars 
iBush 
iCars 
iBush 
iCars 
Bush 
fCars 
Bush 
("Cars 
Bush 
Cars 
Bush 
I  Cars 
[Bush 
^Cars 
,Bush 

fCars 
[Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Total . 


172 
237 
45 
10 


552 
599 
131 
34 


464 
533,600 


1,316 
1,513,400 


56 

56,000 


145 
145,000 


28,511 
34,925,975 
3,966 
7,733,700 
1,503 
2,029,050 
804 
804,000 
464 
533.600 
56 

56,000 


75,900 
92,977,500 
8,545 
16,662,750 
3,652 
4,930,200 
1,576 
1,576,000 
1,316 
1,513,400 
145 
145,000 


35,304 
46,082,32 

23,164 
S.5SS 
14 

3,538 


91,134 
117,804,850 

58.366 
24,452 
131 
8,185 


35,304 


91,134 


;;-;-»  THADi:  AM)  COM  M  KRC  E         No.  SSO— December  13,  1920 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Continued. 


m  Pacific  K:iil\v:iy,  Winnipeg  and  other  point 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  Increase  


I  Increase 
—  I  )ecrease 


+ 


21,470 
l,8.r)9 
282 
1,871 


21,182 


%  Increase 


Recapitulation   Comparative  Figures  for  the  three  months  ending  Novemher  30, 

1920. 


1901-  2 

1902-  3. 
1908  4 

1904-  5. 
r.io.vr, 

1905-  7. 

1907-  8. 

1908-  9. 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 
1912  13 
I'M:-;  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  1S 
191S-19 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 


Total 
Number 
of  Cars. 


23,078 
23,183 
19,168 
20,085 
32,141 
29,847 
25,808 
48,898 
60,(22 
51,157 
60,864 
75,251 

116,385 
68,442 

142,569 
83,571 
90,934 
64,843 
69,952 
91,134 


Preliminary  Statement  of  Grains  ground  and  Products  produced  therefrom  in 
Eastern  Canada,  Western  Canada,  together  with  amount  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  Octoher,  1920. 


Grain. 

Eastern  Division. 
Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Western  Division. 
Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 
Quantity  of  bushels  ground 
during  month. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Mer- 
chant. 

Custom 
or 

Exchange. 

On 
Hand. 

Wheat  . 
Oats  

Rye  

Corn  

Buckwheat. 
Peas  

1,499,332 
373,910 
17,567 

44,142 

388 
5,817 

97 

33,298 
60,150 
22,194 
1,151 
5,062 
7,736 
"  1,386 

78,473 

326,800 
215,443 
22,068 
170 
35,583 
960 
1,304 

2,693,048 
415,432 
9,445 
747 
7,275 

34,944 
4,618 
2,245 
886 

889,587 
177,429 
10,369 
9,609 
6,739 

4,192,380 
789,342 
27,012 
747 
51,417 
388 
5,817 

97 

68,242 
64,768 
24,439 
2,037 
5,062 
7,736 
1,386 

78,473 

1,216,387 
392,872 
32,437 
9,779 
42,322 
960 
1,304 

Mixed 
Grains.. . . 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Grains  ground  and  Products  produced,  etc. — Concluded. 

PRODUCTS  GROUND. 


Unit  of 
Measure. 


Quantity  ground  during 
month. 


Eastern 
Division. 


Western 
Division. 


Total. 


Wheat  Flour  Standard- 
Spring  

Winter  

Blended  


Brls. 
196  lbs. 


Total. 


Patents — 
Spring... 
Winter. . . 
Blended. 


Total. 


Clears — 

Spring. . . 
Winter. . 
Blended, 


Total. 


Low  Grade  or  Feed  

Shorts  and  Middlings  

Bran  

Oatmeal  

Rolled  Oats  

Barley — Pot  and  Pearl  

Flour  and  Meal  

Rye — Flour  and  Meal  

Corn — Flour  

Meal  

Cracked  

Buckwheat  Flour  

Peas — Meal  

Split  

Feed  not  otherwise  specified. 


Tons 
Lbs. 


Tons 


252.270 
47,874 
6,593 


306,737 


27,778 


27,778 


128 


128 


27,998 
7,222 
5,996 
1,451,371 
4,134,0P6 
226,442 
324,200 


99,176 
1,540,168 
767,228 
71,901 
9,992 
285,500 
8,728 


40,363 
"361 


40,724 


523,609 
17 
537 


524,163 


104,104 


104,104 


16,760 
12,755 
10,603 

538,468 
,044,238 

211,476 
57,475 
79,849 
10,878 

219,961 


292,633 
47,874 
6,954 


347,461 


551,387 
17 
537 


551,941 


104,104 


12S 


104,232 


3,409 


44,758 
19,977 
16,599 
1,989,839 
12,178,334 
437,918 
381,675 
79,849 
110.054 
1,760,129 
767,228 
71,901 
9,992 
285,500 
12,137 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
Dominion. 

Mercure  Knitting  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators :  Joseph  Mercure,  merchant ; 
and  others— all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Bonom,  engineer;  Charles  Edmond  Taschereau,  notary;  and  others 
—all  of  Quebec.  Capital  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place 
of  business,  Quebec. 

Educational  Motion  Pictures,  Limited.  Incorporators :  George  Meredith  Iluycke, 
barrister-at-law ;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $500,000,  divided  into  50,000 
shares  of  $10  each.    Chief  place  of  business,  Toronto. 

M.  B.  Steine,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Michael  Arthur  Phelan,  of  Westmount; 
and  Robertson  Fleet  and  Charles  Stuart  LeMesurier,  advocates;  and  others — all  of 
Montreal.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
business,  Montreal. 

Footwear  Findings  of  Canada,  Limited.  Incorporators  :  Frank  Breadon  Common, 
advocate;  Francis  George  Bush,  bookkeeper;  and  others — all  of  Montreal.  Capital 
$100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of  business,  Co\\;ui<- 
ville,  Que. 


i  w  mi:  a  \  n  co  umi:kci: 
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i  ■  -  1 '■  ■■■  ■ :  r-.  Limited.  Incorporators:  lulmund  Kaves,  merchant,  of  West- 
mount  ;  and  others  all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500'  shares  of 
$100  Babh.    Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

1".  1>.  l  ittle  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Frank  Breadon  Common, 
.  \\  rat.  .  and  others  all  of  Montreal.  Capital  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of 
■  Chief  place  of  business,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Grape  Products,  Limited.  Incorporators:  William  John  Aikens,  of 
Dunnville,  Ont.,  manufacturer;  William  Thomas  Henderson,  K.C. ;  and  others — all  of 
Brantford.  Capital  WftfiOO,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Chief  place  of 
buaine88,  Hamilton. 

Ontario. 

D  minion  Cloak  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Benjamin  Luxenberg, 
!..:  :  >;.  r  at -law ;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500 
snares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Primo  S  Ivei  Coball  Mining  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Henry  Huggard 
Oliver  StuE,  merchant;  and  others.    Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into  1,000,000  shares 
I  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Croat    Kirkland  Gold  Mines,  Limited.      Incorporators:    James  Edward  Day, 
1  arrister-at-law;  and  others— all  of  Toronto.    Capital  $1,500,000,  divided  into  1,500,000 
res  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 
V.  W.   Pearman  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Frank  Dingwall  Fearman 
and  Robert  Calver  Fearman,  manufacturers;  and  others — all  of  Hamilton.  Capital 
$1,000,000.    Head  office,  Hamilton. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  Herbert  Harold  Minard 
and  Edward  Devine  Ranck,  managers;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $250,000, 
divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $100  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

The  Sarnia  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Limited.    Incorporators:  Richard  Vryling 
ur,  barrister-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Sarnia.    Capital  $500,000,  divided  into 
500,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Sarnia. 

Canadian  China  Products,  Limited.     Incorporators:  Norman  Stuart  Caudwell 
;  Vorman  Batten  McPherson,  harristers-at-law;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital 
$300,000.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

Indian  Peninsula  Molybdenum  Company,  Limited.  Incorporators:  James  Steller 
Lovell,  accountant;  and  others — all  of  Toronto.  Capital  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
1,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.    Head  office,  Toronto. 

British  Columbia. 

Alice  Arm  Holdings,  Limited.  Capital  $1,000,000.  Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
British  Canadian  rSteamships,  Limited.     Capital  $500,000.    Registered  office, 

Vancouver. 

Coast  Range  Steel,  Limited.    Capital  $15,000,000.    Registered  office,  Vancouver. 
Crescent  Oil  Holding  Company,  Limited.    Capital  $175,000'.    Registered  office, 
Vancouver. 

Soda  Mining  and  Products  Company,  Limited.  Capital  $75,000.  Registered 
office,  Vancouver. 

Vancouver    Island    Sawmills,    Limited.      Capital    $100,000.     Registered  office, 

Vancouver. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  8. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  December  8.  Those  for  the  week  ending  December  1  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lira 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway   Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


Parity. 
$4.86 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.498 
.342 

1.00 
.965 
.546 
.193 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 


"Week  ending 
December  1, 
1920. 
3.965 
.069 
.041 
.348 
.073 
.148 
.126 
.178 
.016 
.093 
.156 
.222 
.156 
.576 
.318 
1.13| 
.891 
.187 
.017 


Week  ending 
December  8, 
1920. 
3.984 
.  0'6>8 
.041 
.353 
.072 
.147 
.126 
.180 
.015 
.091 
.170 
.223 
.172 
.578 
.  30i6 
1.151 
.931 
.194 
.017 
3.994 


.83| 
.  831 
.833 
•  83| 
.  83| 
.  8.3| 
.83| 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Food  Products. 

2542.  Wheat. — A  company  in  London,  who  are  selling  wheat  regularly  in  Poland, 
Germany,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  wish  to  effect  a  connection  with  a  responsible 
Canadian  shipper  of  grain. 

2543.  Foodstuffs,  canned  goods,  etc. — A  London  firm  wish  to  effect  connections 
with  Canadian  producers  of  the  following  lines  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Europe,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  and  con- 
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'mental  p<  I  full  rangt  of  samples  from  packers  interested:  flour,  macaroni, 

oom  Btarch,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  especially 
traits  in  ayrupe;  also  evaporated  apples  ami  other  fruits,  and  lard. 

-Ml.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  -A  Nottingham  firm  are  open  to  purchase 
•  •  uuud  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  lomatoes. 

- 5  1 5 .  Salmon  and  lobster.  A  Nottingham  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  canned 
salmon  ami  canned  lobster. 

W,  Preserved  fruit. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  always  open  to  consider  offers  of 
preser\  ed  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

-."•IT.  Agency  in  Trinidad.— -A  commercial  house  in  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  desire  to 
becure  the  agency  in  Trinidad  for  a  large  manufacturer  of  flour,  oatmeal,  and  corn- 
meal;  also  interested  in  oilmeal,  codfish,  sardines,  wrapping  paper,  and  Portland 
cement. 

2548,  Meats:  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish— A  well-established  firm  of 
i  omniissi.'n  agents  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  having  branch  offices  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  and  British  Guiana,  and  with  travellers  visiting  Barbados,  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  islands,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  would  like  to  make  arrangements  to  repre- 
sent  a  C  anadian  packing  house  supplying  meats  and  also  with  Canadian  companies 
in  a  position  to  supply  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  fish,  etc.  This  firm 
y  represents  two  important  Canadian  manufacturing  companies  and  a  well- 
known  Briti-h  manufacturing  company,  but  would  be  glad  to  take  on  other  agencies. 

2649,  Grain,  seeds,  and  foodstuffs. — An  important  firm  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
having  connections  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  wish  to  make  arrangements 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  grain,  seeds,  and  foodstuffs. 

2550.  Food  products. — An  importer  in  Bordeaux,  France,  desires  to  obtain  the 
agency  for  Canadian  firms  in  all  lines  of  food  products. 

Textiles  and  Dry  Goods. 

2551.  Dry  goods. — A  large  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Trinidad, 
who  also  cover  the  neighbouring  islands,  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  dry  goods 
firms  for  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods,  linen,  hosiery  and  shirts.  Firm  carries  a 
large  staff  of  competent  salesmen. 

2552-2553.  Blankets. — Two  large  British  firms  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive 
08,  are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  blankets 
of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

/  i.  Woollen  hosiery. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive 
connections,  are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  woollen 
hosiery  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

3555.  Woollen  goods. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  desire  to  receive  particulars 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  woollen  goods. 

2556.  Woollen  knitted  goods. — A  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive 

desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  woollen  knitted 
goods  of  all  kinds,  with  a  view  to  future  developments  of  this  trade. 

2557.  Clothing. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive  connec- 
tions, are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  clothing  with 
a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2558.  Dry  goods. — A  British  firm  of  dry  goods  merchants  in  Constantinople 
desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  clothing  articles  and  other  dry 
goods. 

2559.  Textiles. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive  connec- 
tions, are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  textiles  of 
all  kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 
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Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware. 

2560.  Hot-water  heating  stoves  and  hot-air  heating  apparatus. — A  British 
firm  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hot-air  heating  stoves 
and  heating  apparatus.  They  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  any  pamphlets  or  catalogues 
explaining  the  methods  and  equipment  used. 

2561-2563.  Hardware. — Three  firms  in  Constantinople — one  a  large  British  con- 
cern with  extensive  connections — desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters 
with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2564.  Bedsteads. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Constantinople 
desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  bedsteads. 

2565.  Tools. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Constantinople 
desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  tools. 

2566.  Brushes. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Constantinople 
desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  brushes. 

2567-2569.  Iron  and  steel. — Three  British  firms  in  Constantinople,  with  exten- 
sive connections,  desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  iron  and 
steel  with  a  view  to  future  developments  of  this  trade. 

2570.  Iron  and  steel, — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Con- 
stantinople desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  iron  and  steel. 

2571-2572.  Iron  pipes. — Two  British  firms  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive  con- 
nections, desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  i  to  3-inch  iron 
pipes  (black  and  galvanized),  tubes,  and  water  pipes,  with  a  view  to  future  develop- 
ments of  this  trade. 

Miscellaneous. 

2573.  Representation  in  Great  Britain  and  France  by  Returned  Soldier. — 

Ex-officer  who  had  special  opportunities  during  the  war  for  making  connections  in 
the  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain  and  France  seeks  employment  there.  He  will 
consider  offers  from  firms  desiring  representation  in  either  of  the  above  countries 
and  solicits  an  interview.  He  speaks  French  and  has  had  a  university  education. 
He  is  prepared  to  return  to  Europe  at  any  time. 

2574.  Kitchen  chairs. — A  Glasgow  importer  of  furniture  is  anxious  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Canada  in  one-piece-top  kitchen  chairs.    Terms,  thirty  days'  sight  draft. 

2575.  Doors  and  dowels. — A  manufacturers'  agency  in  London,  England,  com- 
prised of  business  men  who  served  in  the  Canadian  Army  during  the  war,  have  already 
secured  agencies  for  a  number  of  Canadian  lines  and  desire  to  arrange  to  represent 
manufacturers  of  doors  and  dowels.  They  ask  for  sole  selling  rights  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  are  in  touch  with  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  will  give 
very  large  orders  if  satisfactory  prices  can  be  arranged. 

2576.  Belting. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  leather 
belting. 

2578.  Furs. — A  London  company  applies  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  firms 
who  can  supply  all  classes  of  furs  ready  for  making  up,  especially  skunk,  fox,  beaver, 
and  nutria. 

2579.  Leather. — A  large  British  firm  in  Constantinople,  with  extensive  connec- 
tions, are  desirous  of  receiving  particulars  from  Canadian  suppliers  of  leather  of  all 
kinds  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2580.  Wrapping  paper  and  Portland  cement. — A  commercial  house  in  Trinidad. 
B.W.I.,  desire  to  secure  the  agency  in  Trinidad  for  Canadian  exporters  of  wrapping 
paper  and  Portland  cement. 

2581.  Canadian  commodities. — A  merchant  conducting  an  exclusively  wholesale 
trade  in  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  flour, 
corn  meal,  whole  corn,  feeds,  tea,  coffee,  molasses,  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  canned 
goods,  leather  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  cotton  sheetings,  oil  clothes,  marine 
and  fishery  cordage,  dry  goods,  shingles  and  clapboards,  dry  goods,  etc. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS  * 

Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
From  St.  John. 

!'«'  l.iM-up..oi  .    Emrn  ss  of  Hritnin.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  15;  Victorian, 
1        '  s   Lino-  !ll,out  I^-cmber  24;  Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December 
imuiian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January 
•  ;  Mi  tagamn.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  G. 

To  LoMxtN.    Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  15;  Batsfotd,  OJE\O.S.  Line,  about  December  17;  Castellana,  C.P.O.S.- 
rurness  Line,  about  December  18;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  4. 
To  Q]  kSGOW.    Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  7. 
Co  A  yon mouth. — Bolingbrohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  5. 
TO  Ma  ^CHESTER. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  December 
i.  :  Manchest,  r  Marin  *  r,  Manchester  Liners,  about  December  25. 

S-.i  rii  vMi-n.N.   -Scotian.  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  18;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S. 
T  ine,  about  January  8. 

To  Di  BLifl  (calling  al  Cork  Lf  sufficient  inducement  offers). — Fanad  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  December  20. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  line,  about  December  20. 

To  Plymouth. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
cgento),  about  December  21. 

To  A  \  i  \\  grp. — Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  18;  Sicilian,  C.P.O.S. 
Lino,  about  January  8. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  30. 

To  Eavre. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
e1  u1  December  21;  Kamarima,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
agents),  about  December  25;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  4. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Bilbao. — Georgie,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
general  agents),  about  December  15;  Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  general  agents),  about  December  25. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hyanthes,  Houston 
Lines,  about  January  15. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via.  Mediterranean). — Trevean,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about 
January  10. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sussex,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about 

December  15. 

To  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Hellenes,  Houston  Lines,  about  January  30. 
To  South  African  Ports. — Benin,  Elder-Dempster  Company,  about  December  15. 

From  Halifax. 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 

December  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  16; 
Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  December  20. 

To  London. — Kanawha,  Furness,  Witty  &  Co.,  about  November  30;  Canadian 
Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Decem- 
ber 16. 


*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  about  December  14;  Columbia,  Cunard  Line,  about  December  11. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Saxonia,  Cunard  Line,  about 
December  11. 

To  Hamburg. — Mongolia,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  December  18. 
To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Auies. — Canadian  Banger,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  20. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Australasian  Eoyal 
Mail  Line,  about  December  15;  MaJcura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
about  December  17 ;  Tahiti,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about  December 
20;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  about  January  12;  Wairuna, 
Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  middle  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Craftsman,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  16;  Empress  of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
January  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  February  1. 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  middle  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji,  and  Hong  Kong. — Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
December  20;  Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  January  8. 

FRENCH  REGULATIONS  FOR  MARKING  CANNED  FRUITS. 

(Commercial  Attache  W.  C.  Huntington,  Baris,  in  United  States  Commerce  Beports.) 

The  Director  General  of  Customs  in  Paris  has  transmitted  the  French  regulations 
for  the  marking  of  containers  of  canned  fruits  and  preserves,  under  date  of  October 
21,  1920,  which  are  as  follows : — 

Under  present  legislation,  canned  fruits  and  preserves  are  not  required  to  show 
the  country  of  origin  on  the  containers.  However,  this  requirement  exists  in  so  far 
as  foreign  prunes  are  concerned,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  Article  I  of  the  law 
of  July  11,  1906,  cannot  be  imported  into  France  unless  they  bear  a  designation 
showing  the  country  in  which  they  were  prepared.  This  indication  should  be  placed 
on  each  container,  by  being  stamped  in  relief  or  by  indentation,  in  very  visible  Latin 
characters  of  at  least  four  millimetres,  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  or  on  the  bottom 
and  on  a  part  bearing  no  other  impression.  The  same  indication  must  be  shown  by 
labels  on  the  cases  and  packing  of  the  shipments.  On  the  inside  carton  packing  con- 
taining the  prunes,  the  stamping  in  relief  or  by  indentation  may  be  replaced  by  an 
adhesive  label  placed  on  the  top  or  the  bottom. 

preservatives  and  colouring  matter  regulations. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  forbidden  to  add  any  chemical  product,  preservative,  or 
antiseptic  to  the  fruits,  vegetables,  mushrooms,  and  other  food  products,  except 
ordinary  salt. 

However,  in  the  case  of  jams,  jellies,  or  marmalades,  the  following  are  not  con- 
sidered adulterations:  (1)  The  addition  of  pure  tartaric  or  citric  acid  up  to  the  limit 
of  2  grammes  per  kilogramme  of  the  product;  (2)  the  addition  of  cochineal,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  colour.  However,  the  products  thus  prepared  lose  all  right  to  be  called 
pure  fruit  preserves. 

Colouring  by  other  material  than  cochineal  is  also  permitted,  under  the  condi- 
tions fixed  by  ministerial  decree  of  June  20,  1912,  provided  that  the  designation  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  word  "  fantaisie,"  or  "  coloured." 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*vith  catalogues,  prlc<  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rapraaantatlvta  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B  s  WVbb.  Canadian  cJovernment  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reconqulsta  No.  4  6,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Gevernmer*  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  O.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 

nge  Building.   Melbourne.    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A    Stuart  Bleakney.  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11.  Havana.    Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 

12^0.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stada- 

cona. 

Holland. 

George  EL  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.    B.    Nicholson,    Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commisisfioner,  Westminister  Houses 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Son  turn,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
lania.  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,-  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  "Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  .  Netherlands: 
Chile r  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
P-f__.L.'  .  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General.  Panama'  Brltish  Vice-consul, 

p-       .    .  Peru: 

tcuaaor.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

tgypt:  c    •  ■ 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  opain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General.  _ 

Marseilles,  British  Consul  General.  oweden . 

I  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial    Switzerland  : 

Intelligence.  Geneva.  British  ConsuL 

ItalV  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  Video-  British  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  office  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Copyright  Act. 

Omutn  Act. 

Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
Gas  Inspection  Aet. 
Qold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Gruiu  Act. 

Inspection  Aud  Sale  Act. 
I. mil   Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

IVtroloum  Bonnty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
l  imber  Marking  Aot. 

\V tM^hti  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
Cbinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com- 
mercial Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The).  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  intro- 
ductions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1918,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  III.  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914.  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    I,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  Section  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  In  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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GENERAL  APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  17,  1920. — The  quantities  of  apples  coming  forward  during 
the  half  month  ending  November  13  have  been  somewhat  less  than  during  the  last 
fortnight  in  October,  Nova  Scotia  apples  notably  having  been  altogether  absent  from 
the  two  important  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  prices  have  shown  an 
upward  and  steadier  tendency  for  arrivals  of  good  quality  and  in  good  condition,  the 
total  receipts  more  nearly  approaching  the  requirements  of  the  market  than  during 
the  period  of  heavy  shipment  in  the  middle  of  October.  The  proportion  of  shipments 
from  Canada  to  the  total  imported  decreased  from  35  per  cent  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  October  to  33  per  cent. 

Ontario  apples  generally  have  been  in  very  good  condition,  and  have  returned 
good  prices.  Values  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  have  not  been  so  satisfactory,  and  many 
of  the  Blenheims  and  Ribstons,  especially,  have  been  more  or  less  out  of  condition. 
A  notable  feature  has  been  the  excellent  prices  made  by  considerable  shipments  of 
Ontario  Greenings.  As  predicted  in  the  course  of  addresses  in  Canada,  an  English 
thort-crop  year  offers  a  specially  good  market  for  green  varieties.  Last  year  Green- 
ings were  making  very  low  values. 

Owing  to  the  high  quality  of  barrel  apple  shipments,  the  demand  for  boxed 
apples  has  not  been  as  good  as  was  hoped  for  earlier  in  the  season.  The  best  sizes 
and  varieties  have  in  many  cases  made  prices  exceeding  control,  but  heavy  arrivals 
are  expected  from  the  United  States,  and  shippers  must  be  prepared  to  hear  of  a 
decided  slump.  The  prospects  for  barrel  apples  are  much  more  favourable  than  those 
for  boxed  fruit. 

BARREL  APPLE  PRICES 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  prices  of  each  grade  (1,  2,  Domestic  and  3) 
of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  American  barrel 
apples,  sold  during  the  first  half  of  November,  in  the  four  principal  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  While  this  comparison  in  a  general  way  indicates  the  situation, 
it  must  be  considered  with  reservation,  especially  when  there  have  been  wide  fluctua- 
tions, as  certain  varieties  may  not  have  been  present  on  the  several  markets  during 
the  same  period: — 


Ontario —  Glasgow  Liverpool           London  Manchester 

Baldwins  1   4  6s.  to  61a  55s.  to  67s.             5'0s.  — 

2   48s.  to  i57s.  50s.  to  60s.             4'5s.  — 

::   i"   

Cranberry  1   47s.  to  52s.  58s.   

2   45s.                   56s.    — 

Dom   48s.    — 

3                         .    .  .  40s.  to  47s.    — 

Wagner  1    52s.  to  6.1s   — 

2  .   ..  49s.                  52s.    — 

Kings  1   5i5<9.  to  6-5s.        fi.0s.  to  71s   — 

2   5i3s.  to  62s.       i57s.  to  62s   — 

Dom   4'6s.  lo  51s.              43a    — 

3   Ms.   

Gano  1   59s.                                           55s.  — 

2       — 

::       &0a 

13859— li  1747 
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numr.i    \imm.i:  phicks  Concluded. 


Ontario — Con. 

QrMnlniga  1  •  •  • 
•» 

Horn. 
3.  . 

ii.  r.  na\  si.. 

3 . !  ! 

•  iolden  Russets  1 


>nt:irio  1  . 


Dom , 
I.  .  . 


Snow  1 


Vewaukeo  1 


1  >oni 


Mcintosh  1 
Starke  l . . 


Spy  1 


t<>  t;is. 
to  r»*»s. 

to  Ids. 
27s. 
4Ss.  to  5i5s. 
to  50s. 

to  52e. 
.9s.  to  &6s, 
15b.  to  60s. 
4'5'S. 
to  '5'2s. 
53  s 

to  44s. 
37s. 
to  65  s. 
49s.  to  '56s. 

4i6s. 
47s.  to  53  s. 
45s.  to  5i0s. 
43s. 
39  b. 
6'0s.  to  64  s. 
'51s.  to  59s. 
•4>5s.  to  53s. 


r.os. 
45b. 
;i:<s. 


1 5s. 
Ids. 


15s. 


4  2s. 


60s. 


i  jiverpoo] 
53s.  to  6'5s. 
5'0s.  to  5i9s. 

b2s.  to  43s. 
56s.  to  57s. 
53  s. 

62s.  to  74  s. 
57s.  to  72s, 


ICs. 


60s.   to  07s. 


48  s. 


61s. 


56s. 
50S. 


to  70s. 
to  63s. 


I  fondon 
52s. 
52is. 

415  s. 
4'6's. 
46  s. 
4'0s. 


Mam-hi'stor 


47s. 
46s. 


.Yoi'fl  Srotin- 

Einga  l . . 


Dom  .  . 

Greenings  1  .  . 

2.  . 
Dom 

3.  . 

Ontario  1 .  . 


Dom 

Blenheims  1. 


Dom 
3.  .  . 


Ribstons  1 


Dom 


Baldwins  1 


Dom. 
Starks  1 .  . 

2.  . 

Dom .  . 
Fallawaters  1 . 


Golden  Russets  1 


Wagners  1 
2. 


50s.  to  55s. 
40s.  to  5i0s. 
35s.  to  4'0s. 

45s.  to  5'5s. 


40s.  to  45s. 
40  s.  to  4'5s. 


315s. 
30's. 
215s. 
2>0s. 
<3i5s. 
35  s. 
30s. 
25  s. 


to  50s. 

to  46s. 

to  3i0s. 

to  215s. 

to  5'0s. 

to  47s. 

to  35s. 

to  30s. 


40s.  to  45s. 
40s.  to  42s. 
35s.  to  40s. 


5'0s.  to  60s. 
5'0s.  to  55  s. 
35s.  to  4'0s. 
3i0s.  to  35s. 
2.S.S. 


50s 
48s, 
45  s 


to  5i5s 
to  51s 
to  49s. 
4<0s.  to  45s. 

56s. 
40  s.  to  47s. 
41s.  to  4i5s. 

35s.  6d. 
4'0s.  to  4)5s. 
41s. 
3i0s. 
4i0's.  to  52s. 
44s.  to  4Ss. 
39s.  to  4i6s. 

39s. 
40s.  to  415  s. 
3i8s.  to  44s. 
3i6s.  to  41s. 
2.9s.  to  33s. 
48s.  to  51s. 
47s. 
46s. 
to  47s. 
44s. 

50s. 
47s. 


44s. 


I     i  riean  Apples- 
York  Imperials 
Albemarles.  .  . 
Ben  Davis   .  . 
Baldwins.  .    .  . 
Greenings    .  .  . 


51s.  to  57s. 
62s.  to  66s. 
54s. 


53s.  to  65s. 


54s.  to  55s. 
55  s.  to  58  s. 


50  s.  to 


50s.  to  55s. 
5'0s.  to  55s. 


X    V       8  pies  have  appeared  on  either  the  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  markets 

during  this  period.  No  Ontario  apples  have  appeared  on  the  Manchester  market. 
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BOXED  APPLES 

The  boxed-apple  market  has  shown  a  weakening  tendency,  and  as  a  consequence 
Glasgow  importers  have  resorted  to  the  unusual  policy  of  sending  shipments  of 
British  Columbia  apples  by  rail  to  Liverpool  for  disposal  by  auction.  On  November 
8  and  9,  about  1,000  of  these  were  disposed  of  at  prices  as  follows:  Mcintosh  Red 
No.  1,  125's,  22s.  6d.  to  24s.  6d.;  138's,  22s.  6d.  to  25s.;  15tfs  to  175's,  23s.  to  26s. 
Jonathans  No.  1,  all  sizes  26s.  A  further  shipment  of  these  forwarded  apples  were 
sold  in  Liverpool  on  November  12  as  follows :  Jonathans  No.  1,  125's,  21s.  6d.  to  22s. ; 
138's,  22s.  6d.;  150's,  23s.  to  2'3s.  6d.;  163's,  23s.  to  24s.;  175's,  28s.  6d.;  188's  to  225's, 
20s.  6d.  to  22s. ;  80's  to  113's,  20s.  Mcintosh  Red  No.  1,  72's  to  96's,  16s.  3d.  to  16s.  9d. ; 
100's,  17s.;  113's,  21s.  6d.  to  22s.;  150's  to  175's,  23s.  Russets  No.  1,  15s.  to  15s.  9d. 
Some  more  or  less  pitted  Cox's  Orange  were  offered  at  the  same  time,  but  were  held 
for  a  wanted  price  of  20s.  The  Russets  were  green,  and  not  of  a  class  to  compete 
with  Ontario  Russets  for  which  68s.  per  barrel  was  being  paid  at  the  time.  While 
the  near  approach  of  the  date  of  reimposed  control,  November  15,  probably  held  down 
the  prices  of  the  favoured  sizes,  the  reduced  prices  indicate  also  a  weakening  tendency 
on  the  market,  in  view  of  expected  American  supplies. 

The  Glasgow  market  has  been  especially  weak  as  regards  boxed  apples,  values 
having  been  made  as  follows:  November  9,  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Cassandra, 
Mcintosh  Red  No.  1,  20s.  to  21s.;  No.  2,  20s.  6d.  Cox's  Orange  No.  1,  21s.  to  23s.; 
No.  2,  21s.  Russets  No.  1,  18s.  Jonathans,  21s.  6d.  On  November  12,  8,000  British 
Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Saturnia  and  Bothwdl  sold  as  follows:  Jonathans  No.  1,  20s. 
to  22s.,  No.  2,  18s. ;  Mcintosh  No.  1,  20s.  to  21s.,  No.  2,  18s.  to  19s. ;  Wealthy  No.  1, 20s., 
No.  2,  18s.  6d.;  Russets  No.  1,  17s.,  No,  2,  16s.;  Cox's  Orange  No.  1,  22s.  to  25s.,  No.  2, 
20s.;  705  boxes  of  Cox's  Orange,  pitted  and  wasty,  were  sold  at  14s.  to  15s.  Glasgow 
has  been  selling  boxed  apples  irrespective  of  counts,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  securing 
space  for  proper  classification  at  the  quay.  Washington  apples  at  the  same  sale 
brought :  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy,  21s.  to  23s. ;  Fancy,  19s.  to  21s. ;  "  0  "  grade,  18s. 
to  21s.;  Newtowns  Extra  Fancy,  23s.  to  23s.  9d. ;  Combination  grade,  19s.  to  22s. 

A  few  Ontario  boxed  apples  ex  ss.  Cassandra  sold  in  Glasgow  on  November  91  as 
follows :  Kings  No.  1,  19s. ;  No.  2,  17s.  9d. ;  Greenings  No.  2,  17s.  It  should  be  noted 
by  the  shippers  that  Ontario  barrel  apples  of  the  same  varieties,  by  the  same  steamer, 
sold  on  the  same  day  as  follows:  Kings  No.  1,  56s.  to  64s.,  No.  2,  53s.  to  59s.;  Green- 
ings No.  2,  45s.  to  52s.  The  boxed-apple  prices  quoted  above  are  only  equivalent  to 
barrel  prices  of  57s.  for  No.  1  Kings;  53s.  3d.  for  No.  2  Kings;  and  51s.  for  No.  2 
Greenings.  The  best  barrel  apples  of  these  varieties  have  therefore  made  prices 
superior  to  those  of  the  boxes,  while  the  worst  of  the  Kings  in  good  condition  only 
made  from  three  pence  to  a  shilling  less  than  the  boxes. 

On  November  12,  Ontario  box  apples  ex  ss.  Bothwell  sold  in  Glasgow  as  follows : 
Fallawaters  No.  1,  16s.  6d.,  No.  2,  15s.  9d.;  Greenings  No.  1,  17s.  to  17s.  9d.,  No.  2,  16s. 
to  16s.  3d.  There  were  no  Fallawaters  sold  on  this  date  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
but  barrel  Greenings  sold  for  56s.  to  61s.  for  No.  1,  andl  48s.  to  55s.  for  No.  2. 
Again,  higher  prices  were  made  by  barrel  apples,  as  the  boxed-apple  prices  are  only 
equivalent  to  51s.  to  53s.  3d.  per  barrel  for  No.  1,  and  48s.  to  48s.  9d.  for  No.  2. 

In  Manchester  on  November  9  a  small  lot  of  Nova  Scotia  boxed  apples  ex  ss. 
Manchester  Corporation  sold  as  follows:  Cox's  Orange  No.  1,  25s.;  Northern  Spy 
No.  1,  26s.  For  Kings  No.  1,  the  highest  bid  that  could  be  obtained  was  16s.  While 
neither  Cox's  Orange  nor  Spies  in  barrels  were  sold  the  same  day  for  comparison,  it 
is  quite  unlikely  that  the  barrel  equivalent  of  the  prices  above,  75s.  for  Cox's  Orange 
and  78s.  for  Spies,  would  have  been  reached  by  a  barrel  pack.  Both  these  varieties 
are  of  high  class  and  eminently  suitable  for  box  packing.  In  the  case  of  Spies 
especially,  the  fact  that  boxes  carry  much  better  than  barrels  should  be  noted  as  in 
favour  of  well-coloured,  specially  selected  medium  sizes  of  this  variety.  Spie<  are 
very  popular  on  the  British  market,  the  reason  that  prices  lower  than  those  on  the 
home  market  are  so  frequently  returned  for  barrel  Spies  being  Largely  on  accounl 
of  condition  on  arrival.    In  the  case  of  the  Kings,  barrel  apples  of  the  same  variety 
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B  >ld  the  same  day  a1  50b.  to  55s..  the  lowest  figure  of  this  range  being"  higher  than  the 
barrel  equivalent  of  the  highest  offer  made  for  the  boxed  Kings.    Kings,  as  a  rule, 
are  too  large  for  boxes  bo  compete  with  barrels.    Medium-sized  red  apples  in  boxes 
obtain  the  highest  prices.    The  consumer  cannot  afford  to  pay  box-apple  prices  for 
t  two  apples  per  pound.    If  he  did  he  would  be  paying  8  cents  to  10'  cents  apiece. 
1     London,  Nova  S,-otia  Cox's  Orange  sold  at  36s.  to  40s.,  and  Ontario  boxed 
a  .  \       Dunbridge  as  follows:  Wealthy  No.  1,  20s.  to  21s.;  Greenings  No.  1, 
18s,  to  90s,    British  Columbia  apples  have  sold  as  follows:  Jonathans  No.  1,  25s.  to 
C  x's  Orange  No.  1.  ,°>0s.  to  10s.;  Mcintosh  No.  1,  20s.  to  22s. 
A  shipment  of  Nova  Scotia  boxed  apples  ex  ss.  Batsford  sold  at  Bristol  brought: 
-  No.  1.  li:Vs.  23s.;  IflS's,  24s.;  88's  to  9<6's,  20s,    Wageners  No.  1,  mixed  sizes, 
<•  [den  Russets  No.  1,  175's  to -200's,  27s.    Cox's  Orange  No.  1,  125's  to  18'S's, 
:  No.  l\  :;0s.:  Domestic,  25s.;  No.  3,  28s.    Grimes  Golden  No.  1,  20s.  to  21s,; 
No.  2,  16s.  6d.;  No.  3,  15s. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bangs,  shippers  should  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of  $1  in 
I,  ?our  of  the  -mailer  sizes  The  medium  size,  150',  would  have  brought  still  higher 
•  ri  i  3.  The  smallest  sizes  of  Kings,  only  if  well-coloured  and  of  good  quality,  should 
;  -  lected  for  box -packing.  A  comparison  with  barrel-apple  prices  at  the  same  sale 
appear-  to  justify  box-packing,  even  in  the  case  of  Kings.  As  regards  the  latter, 
!;  >wever,  this  will  be  found  to  be  exceptional  on  the  British  market.  Cox's  Orange 
and  G<  Iden  Russets,  however,  are  undoubtedly  suited  for  the  box  pack.  The  Grimes 
1  den  is  not  popular  in  this  country,  and  would  not  have  reached  such  high  figures 
OB  any  other  market, 

THE  BRAND  "  CANADIAN  APPLES  " 

The  branding  of  all  apples  exported  from  Canada  with  the  name  "Canadian" 
-  recently  been  strongly  advocated  in  Canada.    The  sentiment  at  the  bottom  of 
uch  advocacy  is  excellent,  but  there  are  objections  in  practice,  as  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  market  at  least  is  concerned. 

On  British  markets,  among  primary  buyers,  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  the 

-  urce  from  which  any  particular  apples  have  come.  The  distinctive  names,  Nova 
Scotian,  Canadian,  British  Columbian,  Washington,  Western  State,  Maine  or 
Virginian,  appear  on  every  auction  catalogue.    As  it   is   obvious   that  the  apples 

each  district  each  have  their  own  characteristics,  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  names  branded  on  packages  should  emphasize  distinctiveness.  The 
•  of  adopl  '.v\'i  a  general  brand  such  as  "Canadian"  on  apple  packages  from  Nova 

-  .  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  can  only  be  to  suggest  uniformity  of  contents, 
and  no  one  will  seriously  contend  that  any  such  uniformity  exists,  except  as  to  size 
ol  container  or  grading.  The  apples  from  the  several  Canadian  provinces  each  have 
their  own  distinctive  merits,  but  they  are  very  obviously  not  the  same.    They  have 

ired  certain  individual  peculiarities  from  the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
which  they  are  grown,  and  these  peculiarities  are  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  the  buyers,  and  constitute  definite  factors  in  his  scale  of  values.  The  attempt  to 
cover  essentially  different  products  with  a  single  designation  is  therefore  an  effort 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  these  apples  have 
in  common  the  fact  that  they  are  all  produced  in  Canada,  but  why  emphasize,  for 
market  purposes,  a  purely  sentimental  consideration,  that  can  have  no  possible 
influence  upon  the  buyers  or  upon  returns,  especially  when  it  tends  to  destroy  the 
istinctiveness,  which  is  an  important  factor  of  value. 

Unfortunately,  also,  in  England  the  term  "Canadian"  is  applied  exclusively  to 
Ontario  apples.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  more  accurate,  and  better  from  every 
standpoint,  if  Ontario  apples  were  described  on  this  market  by  the  provincial  name, 
but  the  use  of  the  designation  "Canadian"  for  Ontario  apples  is  a  long-established 
trade  custom,  which  there  is  little  hope  of  changing.  The  net  effect,  therefore,  upon 
British  importers,  of  branding  Nova  Scotia  or  British  Columbia  apples  "Canadian" 
would  be  to  suggest  an  attempt  to  represent  them  as  from  Ontario.  This  is  an 
impression  that  it  is,  obviously,  not  desirable  to  create. 
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APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  apple  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  first  half  of  November,  1916,  1919  and  1920,  expressed  in  long  hundred- 
weights : — 


1916 

1919 

1920 

Week  ending-  November 

6— 

54588 

73,067 

245,519 

4,199 

42,318 

76,746 

Week  ending-  November 

13— 

115,345 

147,773 

182,870 

11,2133 

71,434 

6l4,3i62 

From  November  1st  to 

I3tb— 

169,933 

220,840 

428,389 

15,431 

114,752) 

141, 1>08 

The  figures  above  do  not  show  the  relative  quantities  of  apples  imported  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  the  total  number  includes  considerable  quantities 
that  have  been  brought  in  from  continental  points.  Unfortunately,  the  Board  of 
Trade  authorities  do  not  indicate  the  origin  of  imported  fruits,  except  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  for  which  special  arrangements  have  been  made.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  varying  proportion  between  Canadian  and  total  imports  during  1916,  1919  and 
1920,  respectively  9  per  cent,  50  per  cent  and  33  per  cent. 

BRISTOL  AND  CARDIFF 

The  first  sales  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Batsford  at  Bristol,  on  November  10, 
have  amply  justified  the  use  of  this  port  as  a  distributing  centre,  higher  prices  being 
made  than  in  any  other  market.  Kings  No.  1  made  55s.  to  60s.,  as  compared  with 
London  and  Manchester  50s.  to  55s.;  Blenheims  No.  1,  50s.  to  62s.,  as  compared  with 
Manchester  40s.  to  52s.;  Bibstons  No.  1,  50s.  to  56s.,  as  compared  with  Manchester 
40s.  to  45s.;  Golden  Bussets  No.  1,  72s.,  as  compared  with  London  50s.  to  60s.;  and 
Baldwins  No.  1,  53s.  to  63s.,  as  compared  with  Manchester  47s.  Boxed-apple  values, 
fully  dealt  with  elsewhere,  were  also  excellent. 

SOUTHAMPTON  AUCTIOfN 

The  Southampton  Auction  has  been  holding  sales  once  a  week,  attracting  buyers 
from  London  and  the  south.  The  first  boat  carrying  apples  direct  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  through  the  Panama  canal,  the  ss.  Eemdyh,  laden  with  19,000  boxes  from 
Seattle,  and  12,000  boxes  from  San  Francisco,  is  due  to  sell  her  cargo  at  Southampton 
on  November  30.  This  is  regarded  as  the  first  experiment  under  the  best  conditions 
in  the  all-water  transport  of  Western  boxed  apples  to  this  country,  as  shipments 
before  the  war  were  delayed  by  calling  at  New  York  and  arrived  in  unsatisfactory 
condition.  A  special  account  of  the  results  of  this  interesting  departure  will  be  given 
in  the  next  apple  market  report. 

FIVE  SALES  WEEKLY  IN  LIVERPOOL 

In  the  past  sales  of  fruit  at  the  Liverpool  auction  have  often  extended  until  late 
at  night  on  account  of  the  quantities  coming  forward.  The  success  of  labour  demands 
for  shorter  hours  having  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  staffs  working  after  six 
o'clock,  the  Liverpool  brokers  have  met  the  difficulty  by  arranging  for  live,  instead 
of  three  sales  weekly,  when  the  quantity  of  fruit  coming  forward  makes  this  neces- 
sary. Each  brokers  period  for  selling  has  also  been  cut  down  from  40  to  30  minutes 
for  the  first,  and  from  30  to  20  minutes  for  the  second  and  subsequent  turns,  ami 
there  have  been  some  minor  modifications  in  the  regulations  governing  the  cataloguing 
of  lots  on  which  bids  have  been  refused. 
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repres<  itatives  of  Spanish  fruit  exporters,  dissatisfied  with  the  stringent 
regulations  enforced  bj  Liverpool  and  Manchester  buyers  regarding  the  classification 
and  rejection  of  their  fruit,  have  >yr.temai  ically  boycotted  the  auctions  at  these  points 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  Spanish  fruit  having  practically  ceased  to  appear  on  the 
BUOtion  Catalogues.  The  boycott,  which  of  course  was  only  rendered  possible  by  close 
co-op*  ration  among  the  shippers1  representatives,  will  be  interesting  to  watch  in  view 
of  the  longstanding  grievance  of  Canadian  shippers  as  to  methods  of  classification 
rrel  apples  i  n  these  market.-.  The  buyers'  organization,  however,  is  very  strong, 
and  wry  insistent  on  what  it  regards  a-  its  rights,  and  the  issue  is  doubtful. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  United  States  Government  have  had  an  Agricultural  Trade  Commissioner 
located  uq  London  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  look  after  the  development  of 
American  busin«>-  in  apples,  eggs,  bacon,  cotton,  wool,  and  agricultural  products 
generally.  This  <'rticial  watches  the  apple  market  and  sends  weekly  reports  of  current 
prices.  The  excellence  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspection  system  having  been  noted 
by  this  official,  a  first  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  taken  by  his  Government, 
and  an  inspector  placed  on  his  staff,  who  will  take  steps,  as  occasion  arises,  to  report 
n  cargoes  concerning  which  complaint  is  made,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


CANADA  GOES  ABROAD    IMPRESSIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

II.  Establishing-  a  Canadian  Line  in  Great  Britain 

At  a  time  when  a  slackening  domestic  demand  points  to  decreased  production 
erseas  market-,  the  interest  in  export  feasibility  has  been  intensified  in  many 
industries  that  had  not  considered  such  a  possibility  before.  Thus  the  experiences 
and  discoveries  of  a  Canadian  upon  his  first  trip  abroad  in  a  selling  capacity  should 
prove  >>i  interesl  and  <>(  value.  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  sales  manager  of  McLagan  Phonograph 
Corporation,  invaded  Great  Britain  last  summer,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  exhibiting 
al  til.-  Canadian  Industrie-  Exhibition,  but  in  reality  to  discover  British  markets  for 
his  products.  Mr.  Cook  went  to  learn,  and  considers  his  subsequent  education  a 
valuable  asset  to  hC  firm  and  to  himself.  He  expressed  immediate  willingness  to 
communicate  any  pointers  which  he  had  noted  during  his  investigation  of  the  British 
markets. 

All  of  Mr.  Cook's  impressions  are  correlated  to  the  one  central  impression  of 
British  business  stability.  The  secret  of  successful  business  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
cultivation  of  that  stability — "and  take  your  time  while  you  do  it,"  added  Mr.  Cook. 
The  British  business  methods,  like  their  products,  are  built  to  wear;  if  they  appear 
to  be  -low  at  times,  it  will  be  found  that  they  seek  to  establish  integrity  before  com- 
mitting  themselves.  A  British  connection  is  not  confirmed  overnight,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  club  lunch;  but  once  obtained,  it  is  a  connection  decidedly  worth  while.  "It  is 
even  possible  that  you  will  pay  through  the  nose  for  it  at  first,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  "but 
in  the  long  run  the  business  will  come  to  you,  and  you  will  never  regret  your  early 
experience." 

APPROACHING  BRITISH  BCYERS 

Mr.  Cook  arrived  in  London  with  goods  to  sell,  and  an  open  mind  upon  how  to  sell 
them.  The  Canadian  Industries  Exhibition  failed  to  produce  the  degree  of  attention 
that  had  been  anticipated,  due  to  the  holiday  season,  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
<  xhibition,  and  the  slackness  of  the  trade.  It  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Cook  to 
place  his  products  before  British  buyers  singlehanded.    The  first  necessity  was  to 
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obtain  touch  with  the  buyers.  Mr.  Cook  found  the  trades  papers  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  admirably  edited  and  widely  read.  In  addition,  general  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  produced  favourable  results,  when  coupled  with  circular  letters 
to  the  trade,  and  as  a  more  intimate  move,  Mr.  Cook  approached  the  London  dealers. 

The  manner  of  this  approach  is  worthy  of  notice.  "In  Great  Britain,"  said 
Mr.  Cook,  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  of  dropping  in  upon  dealers  in  our  genial 
commercial  traveller  fashion.  It  will  only  be  considered  as  bad  business.  Nor  do  you 
telephone  a  buyer  to  whom  you  have  not  been  previously  introduced — this  would  also  be 
a  breach  of  form.  But  the  proper  procedure  is  to  write  to  those  whom  you  desire  to 
see,  and  ask  them  for  an  interview.  Your  letter  will  be  acknowledged — there  is  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  them  failing  to  answer  you — and  they  will  set  a  time  for  you 
to  come  to  see  them.  Then  it  will  be  strictly  up  to  you  to  be  there  at  that  time.  If 
you  are  not,  the  chances  of  business  will  have  gone  flitting.  Even  in  these  small 
details,  they  insist  upon  absolute  integrity,  and  the  only  way  to  gain  their  confidence 
is  to  strictly  honour  their  desires." 

MUST  MEET  THEM  ON  THEIR  OWN  GROUND 

The  British  business  man  expects  precision  from  his  Canadian  visitor  equal  to 
his  own.  The  salesman  must  go  equipped  with  all  data,  not  only  regarding  his  goods 
and  their  prices,  but  he  will  be  expected  to  furnish  instant  and  accurate  information 
concerning  their  delivery,  and  the  details  of  shipping,  packing,  transportation  and 
transportation  charges,  forwarding  expenses  tariff  and  manifest  requirement-,  and 
such  matters.  They  are  finished  traders,  and  all  the  world  is  selling  to  them;  they 
set  standards  and  adhere  to  them,  and  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  accept  their 
standards;  and  according  to  Mr,  Cook,  there  is  no  other  way  of  placing  goods  in  the 
British  market  than  by  a  careful  compliant*  with  the  letter  of  British  business 
etiquette,  and  a  minute  observation  of  what  the  British  buyer  really  wants. 

It  is  what  he  wants,  and  not  what  the  salesman  has  to  sell,  that  will  be  the 
determining  factor  if  business  is  to  be  done.  Mr.  Cook  quoted  the  instance  of  a  chair 
manufactured  by  his  organization,  with  an  improved  jointed  leg,  which  from  a  manu- 
facturing standpoint,  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  old  single  piece  leg.  But  such 
an  innovation  could  not  be  placed  in  Great  Britain  ;  two  pieces  of  wood  in  one  chair 
leg  seemed  to  offend  the  British  ideal  of  stability.  In  the  same  way,  the  British 
market  demanded  a  finish  and  a  thoroughness  in  manufactured  articles  beyond  the 
detail  required  by  American  and  Canadian  consumers.  A  piece  of  goods  must  be 
completed  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  inside  and  out,  in  quality  as  in  design,  before 
the  British  buyer  will  consider  it.  And  in  regard  to  design,  this  must  be  British  and 
not  Canadian  design.  Mr.  Cook  instanced  phonograph  cabinets,  finished  in  the  latest 
accepted  American  patterns,  fully  fifteen  years  in  advance  of  most  of  the  British 
offers  in  quality  and  workmanship.  But  these  could  not  be  placed  in  Great  Britain 
because  of  certain  decorative  features  to  which  the  British  public  were  unaccustomed. 
In  manufacturing  for  the  British  market,  it  would  always  be  a  great  advantage  to 
obtain  the  services  of  British  designers  and  skilled  craftsmen,  as  their  peculiar 
knowledge  of  British  prejudices  in  detail  assist  immensely  in  producing  a  satis- 
factory article. 

DEMAND  FOR  WOODEN  WARE 

Mr.  Cook  was  more  conversant  with  the  British  demand  for  wood  products  than 
in  other  lines,  and  he  considered  that  there  was  ;i  splendid  market  there  for  Canadian 
woodenware.  "All  wood  products  are  in  demand,"  he  said.  "The  British  manufacturers 
of  these  products  pay  about  the  same  for  their  labour  as  we  do,  hut  their  raw  material 
costs  them  from  two  to  three  times  as  much.  The  Scandinavians  are  in  the  market, 
and  are  very  live  fellows,  but  Canada  lias  a  definite  status,  and  Canadian  goods  are 
favoured.    The  housing  scheme  that  is  under  development  by  the  Government  will 
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huge  amounts  of  standard  sots,  such  as  sashes,  doors,  mouldings,  and  the  various 
wooden  finishing  supplies,  and  lierein  La  a  great  opening  for  Canadian  exporters. 
In  reference  to  t'urnituro,  there  will  always  be  a  good  domand,  particularly  for  pieces 
in  ktuT.stvl  down  state  and  'in  the  while'  (unfinished).  As  for  phonographs,  the  better 
class  trade  i-  receptive,  hut  they  have  nut  realized  yet  that  this  article  has  evolved  to 
the  status  of  a  musical  instrument.  They  still  regard  it  largely  as  a  sort  of  ques- 
tionable mechansim,  whose  chief  offence  is  an  awe-inspiring  tin  horn,  and  its  con- 
tion  as  decorative  furniture  is  still  to  he  achieved.  All  in  all,  there  are  certainly 
nt  openings  for  Canadian  wooden  products,  particularly  in  lines  for  better  class 
trade;  but  above  everything  else,  we  must  respect  British  prejudices,  and  seek  to  fill 
their  ex;  requirements.  I  cannot  emphasize  the  matter  of  quality  too  strongly. 
The  British  want  real  goods,  and  any  substitution,  even  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
tolerated  by  Canadians,  will  lose  custom  in  that  market." 

HANDLING  OP  EXTORT  SHIPMENTS 

In  regard  to  exporl  Bhipments,  Mr.  Cook  considered  that  the  use  of  forwarding 
igents,  wh,.  handled  shipments  at  ports  of  shipment  and  discharge,  was  the  superior 
method  for  ensuring  satisfactory  deliveries.  The  successful  exporter  could  not  afford 
to  have  any  failures  in  delivery  through  the  mischances  of  transportation.  Portions 
of  .Mr.  Cook's  exhibition  were  delayed  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  he  was 
bluntly  asked  on  approaching  the  buyers,  "If  you  cannot  get  your  samples  here  on 
time,  are  we  entitled  to  expect  that  our  goods  will  come  when  we  order  them?"  The 
firm  '  epts  business  in  Great  Britain,  and  fails  in  delivery,  will  probably  find 

!  to  them  in  the  future.  In  quoting  to  British  buyers,  not  only  the 
lime  of  d\  livery  must  be  specified,  but  the  salesman  should  be  able  to  give  prices  on 
i  is  commodities  laid  down  at  British  ports.  This  will  not  always  be  possible  in 
(  anada,  when  a  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  generally  represents  the  best  available  quota- 
rion;  but  in  the  foreign  market  it  is  expedient  to  be  able  to  quote  arrived  goods,  and 
in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  their  destination.  No  salesman  should  approach 
British  buyer  without  his  quotations  in  sterling,  c.i.f.  British  port.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Cook  states  that  Canadian  ocean  services  could  aid  Canadian  salesmen  in 
Grr<  "  Britain  by  providing  a  better  system  for  the  discovery  of  ocean  charges.  In 
aces  when  he  applied  to  Canadian  lines  for  rates  from  Canada,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  while  the  information  was  being  cabled  from  Montreal. 

PACKING  A  MAJOR  CONSIDERATION 

Packing  for  shipment  is  a  major  consideration  for  ensuring  satisfactory 
rding  to  Mr.  Cook.  His  own  organization  has  experienced  little  trouble 
from  this  cause,  and  he  advised  all  exporters  to  give  all  care  to  their  preparation. 
Packages  undergo  a  greater  strain  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  the  slightest  weak- 
nesa  will  result  in  damage.  Mr.  Cook  found  the  following  to  be  an  excellent  case 
for  wooden  shipments:  11-inch  lumber  tongued,  grooved  and  glued,  and  strongly 
cleated  at  the  corners,  without  wiring.  The  glueing  prevented  the  development  of 
any  -train  or  fracture,  and  a  lining  of  tarred  shipping  paper  within  this  case  ensured 
the  goods  against  any  dampness.  In  reference  to  shipping  in  the  knock-down  state, 
the  advantage  was  in  reduction  of  volume  and  not  in  customs  classification.  Even 
should  wooden  goods  be  shipped  in  sections,  in  the  white  unfinished  state,  if  they  can 
be  identified  as  the  components  of  any  dutiable  manufactured  article,  they  are  still 
liable  to  the  rate  of  the  finished  commodity.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Cook  said:  "  This 
ruling  looks  like  an  invitation  to  evade  the  regulations;  in  furniture  particularly,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  swear  to  the  future  uses  of  many  of  the  pieces;  but  it  would  be 
very  poor  business  to  attempt  any  devious  practice  in  Great  Britain,  of  all  countries." 
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BAN  KING    ARRANGE  M  EXTS 

The  vahie  of  one's  banking  connection  and  the  necessity  of  explicit  financing 
arrangements  need  not  be  emphasized  in  dealing  with  a  country  whose  banking  system 
is  so  splendidly  developed  as  Great  Britain's.  The  British  banks  render  wide  services  to 
their  customers,  but  only  to  their  customers.  Mr.  Cook  cited  his  attempt  to  have  a 
ten-pound  note  changed,  and  his  failure,  as  the  teller  courteously  referred  him  to  his 
own  bank  or  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  one  need  not 
apply  to  a  British  bank  for  references  upon  any  of  their  clients.  Such  requests 
should  be  made  through  the  inquirer's  bank,  which  will  then  ask  the  British  bank 
for  the  necessary  information,  and  it  will  be  immediately  forthcoming.  In  regard 
to  the  much-discussed  question  of  exchange,  Mr.  Cook  found  indignation  over  the 
demand  for  payment  in  New  York  funds.  It  was  considered  more  or  less  as  piracy, 
and  has  injured  Canadian  prestige  in  a  certain  degree. 

EXPORTING  WORTH  WHILE 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cook  said :  "  Some  of  my  experiences  were  humorous,  and 
some  of  them  were  expensive;  but  just  the  same,  I  think  that  all  intending  Canadian 
exporters  should  do  as  I  have  done,  and  go  and  see  for  themselves.  The  state  of  the 
market,  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  trade,  and  the  making  of  arrangements  for  repre- 
sentation, are  items  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  understood  and  transacted  at  such 
a  distance.  As  I  have  said  before,  you  must  go  prepared  to  meet  the  British  on  their 
own  ground,  and  this  is  an  experience  in  itself.  When  you  have  given  them  time 
to  decide  as  to  your  integrity,  and  have  satisfied  them  of  your  capabilities  for  busi- 
ness, you  can  return  home,  perhaps  without  immediate  orders,  but  with  a  connection 
formed  that  will  bring  results  sooner  or  later.  Somewhat  icy  at  the  initial  approach, 
but  models  of  courtesy,  the  British  business  man  will  not  make  anything  of  a  fuss 
over  you;  but  he  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  dependable  chaps  in  the  world,  and  the 
Canadian  exporter  should  go  and  meet  him  personally. 

Canada's  great  chance 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  held  the  Dominion 
Government  will  take  steps  to  support  a  fitting  representation  from  Canada.  There 
is  not  the  least  comprehension  over  there  of  the  extent  of  Canadian  industry,  and  if 
we  accept  the  gratuitous  allotment  of  space  at  these  exhibitions  we  shall  probably 
have  no  larger  representation  than  in  the  past.  If,  however,  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  act  aggresivoly, 
and  ask  for  sufficient  space  to  house  a  representative  display  of  Canadian-made  pro- 
ducts, such  an  exhibition  might  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  of  our  manufactures 
w  the  world  at  large,  and  the  advantage  reaped  would  be  immense.  In  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries  the  British  manufacturers  have  an  organization  of  wonderful 
value;  their  experts  are  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  they  render  a  perfectly  tre- 
mendous service.  If  we  had  one-eighth  of  their  organization,  there  would  be  no  holding 
us.  But  we  can  use  what  we  have  got  more  effectively,  and  I  am  hoping  for  a  wider 
interest  in  export  trade  in  the  future,  and  a  more  intensive  effort  to  place  Canada  in 
the  currents  of  the  world's  commerce." 


ARGENTINE  WHEAT  EMBARGO  REMOVED 

Cablegram  from  the  Canadian  Government.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenoa  Aires, 
Argentine  Kepublic,  says  that  the  wheat  exporl  embargo  has  been  removed. 
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THE  FISH  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Tl{\l»i:    Co  M  MISSION  KK    A.    StII.MIT  BliKAKNEY 

Hrussols,  N'ovoinbor  27,  L920.  Strange  to  say,  Belgium,  although  a  maritime 
-  •  untrv  all  parts  oi  which  arc  relatively  close  to  the  sea.,  is  not  self-sufficient  in  the 
itfcer  i  £  ber  fish  supply  and  depends  on  France,  England,  Holland  and  even  the 
1' ni toil  States  and  Canada  to  meet  her  requirements. 

Oysters  have  been  imported  from  France,  England  and  Holland  to  the  amount  of 
664,153  kilogrammes,  Eoi  nine  months  of  this  year,  and  other  shell  fish  reach  the  very 
-  lerable  figure  of  18,000,000  kg.,  mos1  of  which  comes  from  France  and  Holland. 

I  onserved  fish  is  also  a  big  item  in  the  food  consumption  of  Belgium.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  there  were  imported  4-4  million  kg.  of  preserved 
fish  bo  a  value  of  20*5  million  francs.  Portugal  is  the  most  aggressive  supplier  of 
this  article,  shipping  to  the  value  of  8-5  million  francs,  England  5-1,  the  United 
States,  France  and  Holland  following  in  order  with  1-8,  1-5,  and  1-2  million  francs 
Si-veral  other  countries  ship  considerable  quantities,  among  which 
<  'anada  supplied  bo  the  value  of  462,018  francs.  Most  of  this  fish  is  canned  salmon, 
crayfish,  lobster,  herring  and  sardines.  The  French  pack  are  noticeable  as  having  a 
distinctive  mark  in  the  form  of  a  fish  stamped  on  the  cans. 

PRICES 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  retail  prices  here — which  of  course  vary  considerably  over 
m  periods — the  following  prices  taken  at  random  in  Brussels  shops  are  given: — 

Pink  salmon,  Canadian,  2-45  francs  per  pound  tin. 
Pink  salmon,  United  States,  2.25  per  pound1  tin. 
White  salmon,  American  Chums,  2.45  per  pound  tin. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  chums  were  selling  at  higher  prices  than  pinks,  but  the 
tad  remains  that  this  was  the  case  in  stores  not  one  hundred  yards  apart.  This  was 
not  due  to  a  preference  for  chums  but  probably  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  buyers. 
Many  individuals  when  buying  salmon  ask  for  "saumon"  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  colour  or  grade. 

X  v.i  Scotia  lobster  was  being  shown  in  the  windows  of  Brussels  at  6.50  the  tin 
of  two-thirds  pound  and  4.25  for  one-third  pound.  Other  lobster  not  Canadian,  and 
claimed  to  be  inferior,  was  selling  at  4.25  for  a  tin  of  roughly  two-thirds  pound.  The 
Canadian  article  was  very  highly  spoken  of.  It  was  labelled  in  very  attractive  fashion. 
Crayfish  (langouste)  was  shown  at  4.50  francs  for  a  tin  weighing  slightly  under  a 
pound. 

Portuguese  sardines  in  olive  oil  in  tins  weighing  two-thirds  pound  are  to  be  seen 
at  1.75  frimcs.    This  is  for  the  ordinary  grade.   A  better  grade  from  the  same  country 
;  -  much  dearer  at  2.25  for  a  tin  slightly  over  one-third  pound.    American  sardines 
in  flat  tins  4  inches  by  2  inches  by  f  inch  high  in  olive  oil  were  marked.  1.60.  French 
sardines  were  also  in  evidence  at  about  the  same  price. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CANNED  FISH  TRADE 

A  q  !  representative  importer  dealing  in  this  line  and  having  chain  stores 
ighout  Belgium,  when  approached  in  regard  to  conditions  in  the  import  trade, 
stated  that  formerly  their  purchases  were  made  in  the  actual  fishing  season.  Owing, 
however,  to  considerable  fluctuation©  being  experienced  in  the  countries  concerned, 
much  prudence  is  now  evidenced  by  buyers.  In  consequence  of  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  and  in  the  price  of  the  merchandise  itself,  all  future  purchases  are 
risky  and  uncertain. 
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As  regards  packing,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  present  methods.  As  to 
salmon,  the  flat  tin  is  always  preferred,  the  fish  in  this  case  being  packed  by  hand, 
according  to  this  Arm.  Fish  packed  in  glass  is  also  unknown.  Canned  salmon  is 
usually  sold  under  its  own  label,  although  some  importers  are  selling  under  a  fancy 
label.  In  regard  to  quality,  red  salmon  is  the  most  sought  after,  but  its  prevalent 
high  price  forces  the  pink  salmon  to  the  fore.  As  to  lobster,  this  firm  states  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  buyers  that  the  Nova  Scotia  product  keeps  longer  and  is  better 
preserved  than  that  of  another  province  mentioned.  Lobster  enjoys  a  better  sale  since 
crab  has  risen  so  in  price  but  its  preservation  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  In  regard  to 
Canadian  ''sardines"  (yoimg  herring),  the  firm  claims  that  there  is  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  place  these  on  European  markets  as  Europe  has  sardines  of  superior  quality. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  considerable  American  sardines  (young 
herring)  were  being  shown  in  the  stores  in  competition  with  European  brands  at 
competitive  prices. 

FRESH  AND  SMOKED  FISH 

Iii  regard  to  fresh  or  smoked  fish,  herring  is  apparently  the  big  item,  the  import 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  amounting  to  161  million  kilogrammes  valued 
at  19-5  million  francs.  As  is  to  be  expected,  Holland  is  the  most  important  supplier 
of  these  with  8-3  million  kg.  valued  at  9-9  million  francs  for  the  period  mentioned. 
The  United  Kingdom  comes  a  good  second  with  5-S  million  kg.  valued  at  7-4  million 
francs.  Xorway  shipped  1-4  million  kg.  valued  at  1-3  million  francs.  United  States 
only  supplied  to  the  value  of  40,000  francs.  Canada  does  not  appear  as  a  source  of 
supply. 

Belgium  also  imported  other  fish  and  shell  fish  to  the  extent  of  9-7  million 
kg.  valued  at  10-7  million  francs,  principally  from  Holland.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  in  Holland  the  Belgian  importer  finds  an  exchange  situation  almost  as  acute 
as  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


FRESH  FISH  MARKETS 

Fresh  fish  is  a  popular  article  of  diet  in  Belgium.  The  high  price  of  meat  has 
stimulated  the  sale  of  fish  considerably.  While  fish  has  risen  in  price  from  100  in 
1914  to  460  at  the  present  time,  meat  has  risen  in  proportion  with  the  result  that 
people  with  small  means  are  forced  to  substitute  fish  for  meat  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly.  This  situation  has  been  ameliorated  through  the  sale  of  frozen  meat 
by  the  Ministry  of  Ravitaillement.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  religion  of  the 
country  has  a  bearing  on  the  sale  of  fish  on  Fridays.  The  number  of  large  open  fish 
markets  is  very  noticeable  in  Belgium.  As  is  also  the  remarkable  difference  in  prices 
between  the  stores  themselves,  the  stores  and  contiguous  markets,  and  between 
different  markets  in  the  same  city,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  lack  of  keen  buying.  A 
reason  that  suggests  itself  is  the  probability  that  the  domestics  in  many  establish- 
ments do  the  buying  rather  than  the  householders  themselves,  the  domestic  of  course 
lacking  the  same  incentive  to  economy. 
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Plioes  OH   the   Brussels  fish   market   were  taken  on  October  29,  and  were  as 

follows : — 

CrmyflSh  IS  francs  pea-  kilo.    (Lang-ouste) . 

lobster  12  to  H6. 

3o!c  S  to  10  francs  per  kilo. 

Turbot  8  francs  per  kilo. 

ITlfHlll  OOdftBll  6   to  9   francs  per  kilo. 

Whiting  1.25  to  2.00  per  kilo. 

Stockfish  2  francs  per  kilo. 

hVosh  herrinsr  1.25  per  kilo. 

Nt m  herrings  30  to  .40  per  piece. 

Brooked  herrings  30  to  .4'0  per  piece. 

Skate  or  raytish  2a50   per  kilo. 

Dorado  3.00  per  kilo. 

Plaloe  2.75  per  kilo. 

Whit,    salmon  3. '00  per  kilo. 


The  prices  on  this  date  were  rather  Low,  and  I  would  judge  from  experience  that 
the  average  price-  an1  somewhat  higher. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH  IN  BELGIUM 

[1  is  difficult  t"  establish  the  annual  consumption  of  fish  in  Belgium.  Possibly 
m  il  t.>  twice  the  imports  would  not  be  very  far  out.    The  Brussels  fish 
•  las1  year  registered  -ales  to  the  value  of  7,000,000  francs.    The  Belgian 
•  n!d  he  mneli  more  fully  exploited  by  the  use  of  steam  trawlers.    In  Bruges, 
daring  the  month  of  August,  there  was  reported  from  Ostend  sales  of  fish  to  the  value 
1,488,207,  of  which  only  528,068  were  derived  from  steam  fishing  boats, 
108,210  from  English,  French  and  Dutch  steam  boats,  and  the  balance  from  Belgian 
sailing  boats. 

BELGIAN  TARIFF  ON  FISH 

i  -  ;'  all  kinds,  including  such  conserved  fish  as  is  not  imported  in  boxes,  jars, 
lighl  mi 'kin-  ('ionics)  or  other  covering  of  this  kind  and  which  is  prepared 

by  mean- 'of  -mb-tances  exempt  from  customs  and  excise  duty,  is  free. 

Preserved  fish  in  boxes,  jars,  light  wooden  packing  or  other  packing  of  this  kind 
is  charged  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  francs  the  100  kg.  with,  the  exception  of  caviar, 
which  is  charged  45  francs  per  100  kg. 

Preserved  fish  not  in  jars,  boxes,  light  wooden  packing  or  other  packing  of  this 
Bort  -ii el  prepared  with  substances  subject  to  duty,  is  dutiable  at  24  francs  per  100  kg. 

NORWEGIAN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Enormous  industrial  developments  have  taken  place  in  Norway  during  the  last 
ears  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  initiated 
during  the  war  as  the  direct  result  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  imported  supplies  of 
many  classes  of  commodities,  and  they  include  the  manufacture  of  rolled  and  drawn 
copper,  brass  goods,  iron  wire,  tinplates,  dynamos,  motors  and  transformers,  china  and 
earthenware,  cement,  electric  lamps,  superphosphates,  cellulose  by-products,  paper, 
leather,  sulphuric  acid,  tar,  carbide,  salt  from  sea-water  together  with  its  by-products, 
and  many  chemicals.  Some  of  these  are,  of  course,  not  entirely  new  industries  for 
but  the  majority  are,  and  in  the  other  cases  considerable  devolpments  have 
been  effected.  A  few  of  them  may,  now  that  Norway  has  reopened  connections  with 
supplying  markets,  be  obliged  to  close  down  in  face  of  the  competition  to  be  met, 
but  in  most  case3  these  manufacturing  industries  of  Norway  have  come  to  stay,  and 
will  be  regular  x>urchasers  of  machinery  plant  in  wide  variety. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
XXIV  (Conclusion) 

Vegetables,  Tinned  or  Preserved 

The  prewar  total  import  of  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  vegetables,  tinned  or  preserved 
in  1913  dropped  down  to  456,067  pounds  in  1917,  and  only  reached  767,185  pounds 
last  year.  The  trade  is1  shared  by  several  countries,  the  United  States  holding  one- 
third,  with  Canada  in  second  place. 

While  the  total  to  the  credit  of  the  Dominion  last  year  was  only  $11,700,  it  serves 
to  show  the  value  of  direct  representation  on  the  foreign  field,  and  a  much  larger 
amount  would  be  in  evidence  if  the  goods  were  available  in  Canada  for  export.  Some 
recent  shipments  from  the  Dominion  have  been  criticized  in  reference  to  their  not 
being  equal  to  sample  in  quantity,  packing  and  general  appearance,  the  conditions 
have,  however,  been  explained  and  in  almost  every  case  satisfactory  arrangements 
concluded.  Canadian  tinned  vegetables  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  better  class  retail 
trade  throughout  the  country.    Following  are  the  imports : — 


Decrease  or 

1913 

1919 

Increase 

Total  for  the  Union  

..    ..  $22(3.000 

$121, '000 

$1-Oi2j,00.0 

•Canada  

.  .    .  .  1,500 

11,700 

+ 

10.2W 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  27,000 

69,600 

+ 

42,,60'0 

4,750 

4,6>5>0 

3,150 

70,350 

.  .    .  .  37,200 

4,775 

32,425 

Italy  

6,675 

25,325 

.  .   .  .  20,000 

+ 
+ 

20,0'00 
8,850 

.  .    .  .  13,70'0> 

4,850 

3,340 

+ 

3,340 

5 

+ 

5 

995 

+ 

99'5 

Pickles  and  Sauces 

There  is  an  average  annual  import  of  about  400,000  pounds  of  pickles  and  sauces 
under  the  above  classification,  into  South  Africa.  At  one  time  the  United  Kingdom 
held  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  but  more  recently  Australia  has  secured  about  one- third 
of  the  trade. 

Samples  of  Canadian  pickles  are  now  on  this  market  in  the  hands  of  an  agent, 
and  the  prospects  for  future  trade  seem  very  fair  indeed. 

'  IMPORTS  OF  TICKLES 

Decrease  or 

1916  1919  Increase 

Total  for  the  Union                                      $74,00'0  $100,86i0  +  $2>6,8'60 

Canada   35    -  35 

United  States                                                    2,740  7, 9'CM)  +  5,160 

United  Kingdom                                               7'0,02'0  64,S»50  -  5,170 

Australia     28,675  +  28,675 

China                                                                   690  90  -  600 


I M ROUTS  OF  SAUCES 

Decrease  or 


1916 

1919 

Increase 

Total  for  the  Union  

.  .    .  .  $174,425 

$215,50lO 

41,075 

. .    .  .  225 

225 

11,515 

20,2'45 

+ 

8,730 

178,000 

+ 

23.14-0 

.  .    .  .  5,095 

VI.  6140 

+ 

9  ,'546 

520 

760 

+ 

230 

i,840 

9'60 

SS'O 
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Golden  Syrup 

The  unal]  shipments  which  were  placed  on  this  market  in  L916>-17  by  Canadian 
rs  were  rerj  favourably  rec<  ived,  and  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  prospects 
of  renewed  offers  from  the  Dominion.  Prior  to  U>1 1,  the  average  annual  imports  of 
golden  Bjvrup  were  about  13.400,000  jhuuhIs,  and  although  there  has  been  some  develop- 
ment in  the  production  of  the  article  in  this  country,  largo  quantities  will  undoubtedly 
continue  t"  be  imported  in  the  future.  Canadian  oilers  would  now  receive  very  favour- 
able consideration.    Following  are  the  imports: — ■ 

Decrease  or 
1913  1919  Increase 

Total  fur  tlu«  I'nion   $643 /(MM)  $48y8i5'0         —  $5^94,1*50 

Canada  '  &0    -  fro 

rntte.l  Slates   5;5  150'         +  100 

l  iiit-.t  Kingdom   642,500  48,7'0'0         -  59'3f«8i0'0' 

Whisky 

rhe  tot^il  import  under  the  above  heading  has  been  decreasing  yearly  for  some 
time,  the  trade  being  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ln< •!•«•; shipment  credited  to  Canada  last  year  is,  it  is  understood,  on 
aignmenl  to  agents  here  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  more  extensive  market 
1  anadian  rye  whisky  than  has  heretofore  existed.   Prior  to  last  year  small  annual 
shipment  were  received  from  the  Dominion,  evidently  for  regular  customers  and  not 
for  retail  i  r  bar  trade.   Following  are  the  imports: — 

Decrease  or 
1913  1919  Increase 

Total  for  the  Union   $  l,l;84/0'0<0       $1,197,4150'         +$  13,4190 

Canada   1,9'5'0  12,2110         +  1>0,26K> 

United  States   2i5'0  3,U5'0        +  2,9*00 

United  Kingdom   1,181,  (MM)        1,181,2215         -j-  226 


"BRAZIL  S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  1920:  DECLINE  OF  FAVOURABLE  BALANCE. 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson,  Eio  de  Janeiro 

The  official  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil  demonstrate  the  fact  that  imports  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  than  exports,  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports  for  this  period  being 
L95,667  :  000$  I  -  i ^.1*00,000  Canadian  currency  at  4  milreis  to  the  dollar),  a  considerable 
figure  for  the  same  period  in  1919,  the  actual  figures  for  1920  being 
504*762:000$  ($126,190,000)  of  exports  and  309,095:000$  ($77,273,000)  of  imports. 
In  quantities,  the  imports  were  590,126  metric  tons  and  exports  443,000  tons. 

'  »•'  the  articles  imported  wheat  takes  a  leading  place  with  a  value  of  20,802:000$, 
which  added  to  7,328:  000$  worth  of  wheat  flour,  which  is  imported  in  large  quantities, 
gives  a  3um  of  28,130:000$  ($7,032,000).  Wheat  flour  products  form  the  basis  of  the 
food  of  Brazil's  population  and  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  commodity. 

After  wheat  comes  cotton  in  various  stages  of  manufacture  with  a  value  of 
23,859:000$. 

In  this  period  Brazil  imported  23,000:000$  worth  of  iron  and  steel,  exclusive 
of  railway  material.   Rails  were  imported  to  the  value  of  5,700:  000$. 

Coal  is  represented  with  the  value  of  15,551:000$  and  next  in  order  is  codfish, 
immense  consumption  in  this  country  is  evidenced  by  the  imports  for  these 
Three  months  of  a  value  of  14,481:  000$  ($3,620,000). 

The  deterioration  of  the  country's  railway  system  during  the  war  has  necessitated 
the  buying  abroad  of  fresh  equipment  in  large  quantities.  In  the  period  under  review, 
locomotive-,  ears,  axles,  wheels,  etc.,  were  purchased  to  the  value  of  13,000:000$. 
Future  requirements  in  this  direction  will  be  immense. 
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Motor  cars  to  the  number  of  3,286  were  brought  into  this  country,  which  with 
accessories  for  these  vehicles  had  a  value  of  exactly  12,000 :  000$. 

The  war  and  post-war  famine  of  chemical  products  was  relieved  with  imports 
valued  at  8,085 :  000$. 

The  consumption  of  kerosene,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  interior,  fell  off  during 
this  period,  imports  being  7,217 :  000$  as  against  11,529 :  000$  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

The  world-wide  famine  in  newsprint  paper  was  responsible  for  the  reduction  of 
imports  from  10,053 :  000$  in  the  first  three  months  of  1919  to  3,510 :  000$  in  1920. 

In  the  absence  of  good  tanneries,  hides  and  prepared  skins  were  imported  to  the 
extent  of  6,788 :  000$. 

Imports  of  barbed  wire,  so  necessary  in  Brazil,  were  valued  at  5,786 :  000$. 

Iron  tools  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  4,995 :  000$. 

Of  cattle  10,091  head  were  imported  of  the  value  of  3,142 : 000$. 

IMPORTS  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  1920. 

Value  in 

Tons.  contos  of  reis. 

Live  stock  '.  4,0 GO 

Raw  materials  and  articles  for  use  in  arts  and  industries          28i6,317  74,187 

Manufactured  articles                                                                   165,928  105,579 

Foodstuffs  and  fodder                                                                   137.8S1  &5.270 


EXPORTS  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  1920. 

Animals  and  their  products   39,611  72,9'S2 

Minerals  and  their  products  t   32:5,574  >  5, '0*615 

Vegetables  and  their  products   371,434  42-6, 71'5 

Sonto  of  reis  at  4  millreis  to  the  dollar  is  equal  to  $250. 


During  the  past  three  months  or  more  Brazilian  exchange,  with  occasional  and 
short-lived  recoveries,  has  been  steadily  declining,  until  about  the  middle  of  October  it 
reached  the  lowest  point,  in  reference  to  the  dollar,  in  history.  As  a  natural  result 
foreign  orders  have  been  cancelled  wholesale,  and  shipments  of  goods  ordered  months 
before  have  been  refused  acceptance  in  numerous  cases,  and  many  import  merchants 
must  have  been  hard  pressed  to  keep  going  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  foreign 
drafts  on  a  basis  of  6  milreis  to  the  dollar,  and  over,  or  similar  disadvantageous  basis 
respecting  sterling  and  other  currencies. 

This  remarkable  decline  cannot  apparently  be  accounted  for  by  any  one  definite 
cause,  but  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  several  contributory  factors.  The  large  imports 
above  noticed  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  exports,  no  doubt  have  had  an 
influence.  The  fact  that  the  Government  has  prohibited  the  export  of  sugar,  one 
of  Brazil's  principal  exports,  has  reduced  exports.  The  cessation  of  inflated  war-time 
prosperity  due  to  the  high  prices  obtained  for  Brazilian  produce  shipped  abroad,  and 
a  return  to  more  normal  conditions  in  which  the  currency  of  the  country  is  auto- 
matically finding  its  true  and  normal  level,  is  probably  largely  responsible.  Bank 
speculation  has  also  been  blamed.  A  sharp  upward  turn  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  few  days  and  at  date  of  writing  New  York  sight  drafts  are  quoted  at  5$570  to 
the  dollar  (October  26). 

Whatever  the  causes  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  exchange  will  not  in  course 
of  time  return  to  what  has  been  considered  in  the  past  to  be  more  or  less  normal  (about 
4  milreis  to  the  American  dollar)  or  at  any  rate  reach  a  position  of  stability,  permitting 
the  usual  flow  of  imports  into  the  country. 

One  real  is  written  R&.  0$001 

One  milreis  is  written  ,.  .  .Rs.  1$0'0'0 

Conto  of  reis  at  \  milreis  to  the  dollar,  is  equal  to  $2i50. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilguess 
VII 

The  Industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  tins  part  of  the  report  to  afford  Canadian  firms 
with  some  indication  of  the  development,  variety  of  products,  capacity  and  present 
output  of  the  leading  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

.-Miniate  can  in  this  way  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  Czecho-Slovak 
products  will  compete  in  the  world's  markets  with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
requirements  of  the  various  industries  for  imported  raw  materials  and  machines  and 
apparatus  will  al<o  Ih>  indicated  by  this  review  of  the  principal  industries. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  are  confronted  with  a  different 
situation  from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  before  the  formation  of  the 
RepubHc.  They  are  no  longer  assured  of  a  large  home  market,  embracing  a  popula- 
tion of  40,41S.5!>8,  which  the  protection  resulting  from  inclusion  in  the  Austro- 
EEungariam  Customs  Union  formerly  afforded.  Henceforth  Czecho-Slovak  products 
niu.-:  <•  'inpete  on  equal  terms  as  regards  customs  duties  with  the  products  of  other 
countries  in  the  markets  of  Austria  and  Hungary  and  those  sections  of  Jugo-Slavia, 
Roumania,  Poland  and  Italy  that  formerly  comprised  part  of  the  Austro -Hungarian 
Empire.  This  consideration  is  already .  making  itself  felt  in  connection  with  the 
textile  industry  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia  and  is  also  applicable  to  the  other 
industries  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  the  formation  of  the  Republic  has 
brought  compensating  advantages  to  the  industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  notably  as 

ds  consolidation  of  policy,  coal  supplies  and  protection  in  a  home  market  of 
18,824,504  inhabitants  from  the  competition  of  Austrian  industries. 

Sugar,  glass  and  textiles  are  the  three  leading  industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
while  the  china,  timber,  paper,  beer,  spirit,  metal,  machinery,  chemical,  boot  and  shoe 
and  leather  industries  are  also  important.  For  the  particulars  given  in  this  part  of 
the  report  the  wrriter  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  export  section  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Manufacturers'  National  Association  at  Prague.  The  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
.f  the  Republic  are  reviewed  in  the  following  order :  sugar,  glass,  Gablonz  goods, 
textiles,  porcelain,  timber,  alcohol,  beer,  lace,  leather  goods,  chemical  products,  metals 
rnd  machinery. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  reviewed  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  873,  pages 
1174-1176. 

The  Sugar  Industry 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Czecho-Slovakia  comprises  almost  the  whole  of  that  of 
former  Austria  and  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  former  Hungary.  This 
industry  accounted  before  the  war  for  over  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  sugar  production 
of  the  world  and  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  beet-sugar  output.  In  1912-13  nearly 
1.500,000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  in  the  territory  now  comprising  Czecho-Slovakia. 
At  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  a  great  falling  off  in  output  as  compared  with  prewar 
years,  sugar  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  this  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  which  has  exported  sugar  since  the  war. 

The  first  sugar  factories  were  established  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Slovakia  the  industry  is  of  more  recent  growth,  but 
it  is  in  this  Province  that  the  greatest  development  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
The  sugar  industry  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has  the  character  of  a  large  scale  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  in' which  the  banks  and  associations  of  refineries  take  a  leading 
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part.  The  following  are  the  number  of  factories  and  the  sugar  production  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Czecho-Slovakia  in  1912-13 : — 

Number  of  Sugar  Production 

v                         Factories  Tons 

Bohemia                                                                               108  78'1,7W 

Moravia                                                                                  51  414.800 

Silesia.-                                                                                    5  18,6'00 

Slovakia..                                                                                9  259,0'<M> 


Total   173  1,474. 10'0 


In  the  same  year  the  number  of  factories  in  the  whole  of  Hungary,  inclusive  of 
Slovakia,  was  2<8  and  the  total  production  675,500  tons.  The  number  of  factories  has 
been  decreasing  in  the  first  three  provinces  since  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
owing  to  the  progressive  concentration  of  production  in  large  establishments.  In  1900 
the  maximum  acreage  which  could  be  utilized  for  beet-culture  in  these  provinces  had 
been  obtained,  so  that  since  then  the  greatest  development  of  the  industry  has  been 
in  Slovakia  and  other  parts  of  former  Hungary. 

PRESENT  POSITION 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Czecho-Slovakia  during  the  campaign  of  1918-19 
amounted  to  635,106  tons,  while  that  of  1919-20  is  estimated  at  510,000  tons.  Prelim- 
inary estimates  of  the  coming  crop  of  sugar  beets  point  to  a  sugar  production  during 
the  campaign  of  1920-21  of  about  800,000  tons.  Tjie  decreased  production  of  sugar, 
as  compared  with  before  the  war,  is  attributed  to  shortage  of  labour,  lack  of  fertilizers, 
deficiency  of  rolling  stock  and  the  production  of  coal  supplies.  The  restricted  produc- 
tion during  1919-20  is  largely  due  to  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  snow-storm  before  all 
the  beets  had  been  harvested. 

SUPPLIES  OF  SUGAR  BEETS 

The  situation  in  the  'Czecho-Slovak  sugar  industry  has  been  rendered  stable  since 
the  formation  of  the  Republic  by  the  firm  control  exercised  by  the  Sugar  Commission 
and  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  factories.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
measures  taken  for  assuring  supplies  of  beets  to  each  refinery.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  strictly  adhere  to  the  sugar-beet  allotments,  hitherto  existing.  The  price  for 
sugar  beets  has  been  fixed  this  year  at  30  crowns  for  100  kilos.  (220  pounds),  of 
which  26  crowns  are  paid  to  the  grower  and  4  crowns  are  paid  to  a  fund  administered 
by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Sugar  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fertilizers  for  next  year's  crop.  The  above  price  represents  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  over  the  price  paid  last  year  for  sugar  beets. 

The  refineries  have  various  means  of  securing  their  supplies  of  sugar  beets.  In 
Bohemia  there  are  15  stock  companies  with  beet-growers  as  stock  holders,  while  certain 
refineries  have  estates  producing  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  beet  requirements. 
The  balance  is  supplied  by  small  growers  on  contract.  The  same  applies  to  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  where  there  are  14  stock  companies  formed  by  beet-growers.  About  half 
the  beets  in  these  provinces,  however,  are  raised  on  estates  operated  by  the  refineries. 
In  Slovakia  also  the  refineries  grow  90  per  cent  of  their  requirements  on  large  estates, 
which  they  operate  themselves,  while  the  balance  of  the  beets  needed  are  supplied  by 
small  landowners  on  contract. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Sugar  Commission  estimates  the  19&0  sugar-beet  average  as 
follows : — 

Acres 

Bohemia   25S.492 

Moravia  and  Silesia   160,772 

Slovakia   62,010 

Total   471,274 
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I  Ins  r<  ]>!•»'>»  ni>  an  increase  of  t>-29  per  cent  over  last  year  but  is  still  25,000  acres 
loss  than  the  1 1>  1 S  acreage.    Owing  to  greatly  increased  use  of  fertilizers,  however,  and 
favourable  weather  conditions,  present  prospects  for  a  large  crop  are  favourable.  It 
mau«d  that  over  :>  ,000,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  will  be  grown,  from  which  about 
r  ran  be  produced.    This  would  leave  about  400,000  tons  available 

for  export 

OTHER  FACTORS 

Hie  Ozecho-Slovak  BUgar  industry,  unlike  that  of  Germany,  is  not  dependent  upon 
ua  annual  immigration  of  labourers  for  the  harvesting  of  the  sugar-beet  crop.  On  the 
band  the  altered  economic  and  social  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  have 
rht  about  a  shortage  of  labour,  which  hinders  a  return  to  the  prewar  standard  of 
production.    The  refineries  have  also  been  seriously  affected  by  the  reduction  of 
coal  Bupplies.    The  sugar  factories  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  annually  require 
778,700  tons  and  those  of  Slovakia  <>S5,000  tons  of  coal.    This  year  the  coal  situation 
>  iinpr  >ved  and  no  greal  restriction  of  output  is  expected  on  account  of  this 

factor. 

SUGAR  EXPORT 

The  export  of  sugar  from  Austria-Hungary  during  1912-13  amounted  to  1,091,0^74 
3j  of  which  0ti3,941  came  from  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  and  a  quantity  also 
Slovakia.    During  the  year  1919  Czecho-Slovakia  exported  282,899  tons,  sent  to 
the  following  countries: — 

Tons  Tons 


Austria   160,045 

France   55,000 

Germany   26,315 

.Tugo-Slavia   I2i,477 

Norway   1'0,84»0' 

Bulgaria   7,065 


Italy   2,420 

England   1,250 

Hungary   850 

Roumania   800 

Poland   575 

OtJher  countries   142 


Thia  year  France  has  already  contracted  for  90,2^0  tons  and  the  United  States  has 
taken  for  the  first  time  7,000  tons  of  sugar  from  'Ozocho- Slovakia. 

e  exportation  of  sugar  from  Czecho-Slovakia  is  at  present  monopolized  by  the 
Government,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Sugar  Export  Company,  Limited,  of  Prague,  is 
illy  institution  authorized  to  sell  sugar  abroad.    The  factories  receive  for  the 
export  the  maximum  price  fixed  for  domestic  sale  in  Ozecho-Slovakia,  minus 
duty.    The  Government  therefore  receives  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in 
price  between  sugar  for  home  consumption  and  sugar  for  export.    Through  the  inter- 
liary  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Sugar  Commission  the  whole  of  the  production  and  dis- 
iribution  of  sugar  is  under  state  control.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  present  high 
prices  on  the  world's  markets,  the  Government  decreased  the  sugar  ration  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one  kilogramme  (2-2  pounds)  a  month  per  person  for  the  period  from 
IMarch  1  to  September  30,  1920.   The  monthly  consumption  of  sugar  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
was  therefore  reduced  from  15,000  tons  to  12,000  tons.    Industries  using  sugar  as  raw 
material  receive  40  per  cent  of  their  quota  consumed  in  1913.    The  sugar  saved  in  this 
way  is  utilized  for  sale  abroad  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
supplies  of  flour  and  wheat. 

The  sugar  refineries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  have  been  organized  for  the  purposes  of 
Government  control  into  the  "  Central  Syndicate  of  the  Ozecho-Slovak  Sugar  Industry/' 
with  headquarters  at  Prague  and  district  associations  and  local  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  beet  growers  are  also  organized  into  district  associations. 
The  central  syndicate  has  a  department  for  the  selection  of  beet-seed  and  an  up-to- 
date  laboratory.  This  organization  of  the  sugar  industry  tends  to  efficient  co-operation 
and  has  in  large  measure  contributed  to  the  successful  solution  of  the  many  difficulties 
and  readjustments  of  the  after-the-war  period. 

[In  the  next  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  Mr.  Wilgress's  account  of  the  glass  and 
Gablonz  industries  will  be  published.] 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

T.  Calderini,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

Increased  Duty  on  Automobiles. 

Milan,  October  23,  1920. — The  new  duties,  which  apply  to  automobiles,  with  or 
without  bodies,  for  passengers,  goods,  or  public  service,  tractors  and  auto-pumps,  have 
just  appeared  in  the  Gazzetta  TJfficiale,  of  15th  September,  and  are  divided  as  follows : 
(The  amount  of  duty  is  calculated  on  the  weight). 

Lire  per  Quintal. 

Up  to  40'0'  kilos   12'0 

40'0-9'00  kilos   1U5 

9-00-tol,'6i00'  kilos   65 

1,60'0-2,500  kilos   75 

2,500-4, OiO'O  kilos   95 

4,000  kilos  upwards   6>0 

An  extra  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  value  is  charged  on  automobiles,  with  or 
without  body,  weighing  up  to  2,500  kilos. 

Frames  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  70  lire,  gear  boxes  110  lire,  and  complete  back 
axles  90'  lire  per  quintal.    An  additional  duty  of  30  per  cent  is  charged  on  these  parts. 

Duties  are  payable  in  gold  or  if  paid  in  paper  currency  at  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent. 

Permanent  Milan  Sample  Fair. 

News  has  just  appeared  in  the  press  re  the  establishing  in  Milan  of  a  permanent 
sample  fair  to  be  opened  in  December  of  this  year  in  the  New  Gallery  in  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele.    This  building  is  now  in  construction. 

The  name  of  the  company  organizing  the  above  exhibition  is  "  Casa  per  il 
Commercio  Internazionale ".  Extensive  facilities  are  being  arranged  not  only  for 
the  display  of  samples  but  also  for  negotiations  of  sales  on  account  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  the  company  will  be  also  in  a  position  to  undertake  publicity  and  advertising 
campaigns.  A  library  of  catalogues  will  be  maintained  and  offices,  deskroom, 
stenographers,  and  so  forth,  will  be  available  for  commercial  travellers  and  business 
men. 

Subscriptions  for  entering  exhibits  in  this  fair  must  be  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years,  the  price  being  $300  per  year  for  showcase  or  square  metre  of  space. 

For  firms  who  do  not  wash  to  make  use  of  showcases  but  are  desirous  of  sending 
samples  and  make  use  of  the  sale  facilities  of  the  company,  the  price  will  be  $150 
per  year. 

Italian  Grain  Situation 

The  information  given  hereunder  on  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Italy  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  Government  should  be  of  interest: — 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  30,  1920. 

Quintals. 

Wheat   2>0,'52fi>8'3i9 

Wheat  flour   1,203,3'57 

Rye   40'9,3'7'0 

Maize   2,186,513 

Total   24,3'2>6,378 


Imports  of  wheat  for  the  year  1919-20  show  ;i  falling  off  amounting  to  t>,S9-_V--7  1 
quintals  as  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  year,  when,  it  should  be  noted,  a 
surplus  of  approximately  three  million  quintals  was  requisitioned  by  the  Italian 
Government. 
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I  be  decline  in  wheat  imports,  and  furthermore  the  minor  quantity  yielded  by 
domestic  crops,  accounts  for  the  bad  situation  created  on  the  Italian  grain  market, 
which  now  finds  itself  completely  deprived  of  stocks  for  the  coming  season  of  1920-2:1. 

During  the  month  of  August,  by  means  of  an  inter-allied  organization,  large 
wheal  orders  were  viand  in  North  America  and  the  total  quantity  arriving  there- 
from at  the  end  of  August  surpassed  two  million  and  a  half  quintals  Italy's  ever- 
Incr easing  unfavourable  financial  situation,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  high  prices 
for  wheat  persisting  on  the  North  American  markets,  and  moreover  the  enormous 
rato  of  exchange,  were  the  determining  factors  of  the  high  quotation  made  at  the  end 
of  August  for  wheat  arriving  from  North  America  c.i.f.  Italian  ports,  viz.,  250  lire 
per  quintal  or  an  increase,  from  the  beginning  of  the  same  month,  of  20  to  25  lire. 

I  :  l'l'.'.  lire  he  taken  ac*  a  standard  figure  for  wheat  arriving  from  foreign  countries 
and  110  lire  as  that  for  wheat  bought  locally,  it  is  estimated  that  for  purchasing 
;><>  million  quintals  abroad  and  1P>  million  quintals  of  the  domestic  product,  the 
Italian  Government  shall  have  to  allot  an  amount  of  1,430  and  6,750  million  lire 
lively,  or  a  total  amount  of  8,1S0  milion  iire. 

Permits  Required  for  Importation  of  Cereals  Through  Private  Concerns. 

The  following  has  been  decided  for  the  importation  of  grain  destined  for 
re-exportation,  through  private  concerns  : — 

Import  permits  will  be  granted  only  for  those  grains  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facturing  of  pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  etc.,  and  which  are  intended  for  exportation 
purpos<  Application  for  the  above  permits  should  be  made  only  by  manufacturers 
of  macaroni  or  consortiums  thereof  and  by  those  firms  who  were  interested  in  the 
importation  of  grains  also  before  the  war. 

The  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  the  above-mentioned  grains  will  be  regulated  by 
the  institution  of  special  forms  for  temporary  importation  and  by  the  temporary 
depositing  of  20  lire  per  quintal  of  grain  imported,  which  deposit  will  be  transferred 
to  the  state's  revenues  in  case  the  grain  imported  under  the  conditions  just  stated  is 
not  re-exported  within  four  months  after  its  introduction  into  the  kingdom  or  in  case 
of  any  other  transgression  of  the  conditions  made  and  on  which  import  permit  was 
conceded. 

The  Italian  custom  authorities  may  authorize  the  exportation  of  61  kilos  of 
macaroni  and  14  kilos  of  fine  flours  for  every  quintal  of  grain  imported,  or  75  kilos 
of  macaroni,  of  the  75  per  cent  quality,  for  every  quintal  of  grain  imported. 

TRADE  INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  ITALY 

At  the  recent  general  meeting  of  the  "Institute  Italiano  per  l'espansione  C'ommer- 
ciale  e  Coloniale,"  of  Venice,  Italy,  (The  Italian  institute  for  the  expansion  of. foreign 
and  colonial  trade),  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
hon.  presidency  of  EL  E.  Signor  Luigi  Lazzatti,  it  was  stated  that  the  work  done  by 
the  Institute  has  been  considerable  and  varied.  Satisfactory  inter-trade  relations 
have  been  established  and  strengthened  with  many  of  the  world's  markets,  much  busi- 
neae  has  been  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Institute  with  the  Near  East, 
Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Western  Europe,  Central  and  Southern  America,  the  United 
States  and  Australia.  Special  mention  is  made  of  Canada  where  the  Institute  has 
been  able  to  introduce  many  articles  of  much  importance — chemical  products,  silk 
goods.,  furnishing  fabrics,  tapestries,  preserved  foods,  perfumes,  buttons  of  vegetable 
ivory,  etc. 

]  he  Italian  Consulate  General  in  Canada  strongly  recommends  the  Institute  to 
all  Canadian  commercial  classes  interested  in  and  desirous  of  establishing  trade 
connections  with  Italy  as  an  efficient,  reliable  and  up-to-date  source  of  information  and 

intermediary. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE   CUSTOMS  DUTIES   ORDINANCE,   1920,   TO   GOVERN   THE    ENTRY  OF 
GOODS  UNDER  THE  BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

1.  All  goods  entitled  to  preference  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  shall  be 
accompanied  (1)  in  the  case  of  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  British  Empire, 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  in  the  form  set  forth  in  schedule  "A"  hereto,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  goods  the  manufacture  of  the  British  Empire,  by  a  Certificate  of  Origin 
in  the  form  set  forth  in  schedule  "  B  "  hereto. 

2.  Goods  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  unless 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  total  value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British 
Empire. 

3.  The  importer  shall  produce  at  the  request  of  the  collector  of  customs  such 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  the  goods  as  the  collector  of  customs  may  require 
to  be  presented  in  order  to  substantiate  the  correctness  of  the  particulars  contained 
in  such  certificates  of  origin. 

4.  Upon  failure  of  the  importer  to  present  any  document  required  under  the 
preceding  regulation,  the  collector  of  customs  may  direct  that  the  goods  shall  not 
be  admitted  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

5.  When  goods  entitled  to  be  admitted  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  reach 
the  colony  before  the  arrival  of  the  certificates  of  origin  relating  to  the  same,  the 
collector  of  customs  may  authorize  the  delivery  of  such  goods  at  the  preferential 
rate  of  duty  on  the  security  of  a  deposit  equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  in  duty 
between  the  preferential  and  general  rates. 

6.  When  goods  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin  are  not  in  uniformity  with 
the  description  borne  on  the  certificates,  by  reason  of  discrepancies  as  regards  the 
marks  or  numbers  of  the  packages,  the  number  and  description  of  the  packages  and 
description  of  the  goods  or  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  goods,  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  preferential  treatment  unless  the  collector  of  customs  is  satisfied  that 
the  differences  are  solely  due  to  error. 

7.  Certificates  of  origin  produced  shall  be  retained  by  the  collector  of  customs. 

8.  Goods  certified  for  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  shall  be  packed 
separately  from  other  goods.  The  packages,  however,  may  be  enclosed  with  other 
goods,  provided  the  certificate  of  origin  is  endorsed  accordingly. 

9.  Goods  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  shall  not  be  entered  on  entries  along 
with  non-preferred  goods. 

10.  Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  when  imported 
into  the  colony  from  another  part  of  the  empire,  may  be  admitted  to  preference, 
provided  that  the  goods  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  declared  before  the  customs 
authorities  of  the  last  port  of  shipment  certifying  that  such  goods  were  entered  at 
such  port  as  empire  goods,  and  were  supported  by  certificates  of  origin  at  the  time 
of  admission. 

11.  Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  the  empire,  consigned  to 
the  colony  which  have  been  transhipped  en  route  at  a  foreign  port,  or  have  been 
shipped  from  a  foreign  port  after  overland  transit  from  the  empire  country  of  origin, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  preference  unless  such  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign 
country  in  bond  and  are  accompanied  by  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consign- 
ment note  from  the  country  of  production  to  the  colony  in  support  of  the  certificate 
of  origin.  Where  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  consignment  note  is  not  available,  the 
invoice,  local  bill  of  lading  or  consignment  note  from  the  original  point  of  origin  and 
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certificate  of  arrival  or  Landing  at,  and  exportation  from,  the  port  of  transhipment 
will  lv  required.  Such  certificates  are  to  be  signed  by  the  proper  customs  officer  at 
the  port  of  transhipment. 

'         .  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  the  empire,  imported  or 
re-consigned  from  b  foreign  country  anal]  not  be  admitted  to  preference. 

L8.  In  tiu>  ease  of  goods  imported  by  parcel  post,  the  following  short  form  of 
certificate  will,  in  the  absence  of  ground  for  suspicion,  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
for  charging  the  preferential  rale  of  duty: — 

1.  the  undersigned,  declare  that  the  contents  of  this  package  are  the  growth 
or  produce,  or,  if  a  manufactured  article,  is  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
.'tie  fourth  of  its  present  value  bona  fide  the  manufacture  of  (empire 
country  of  origin). 

14.  Ha  regulations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council  on  the  24th 
A]    !.  hith  August,  and  25  rd  October,  1913,  are  hereby  repealed. 

L5.  These  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1920. 


Schedule  A. 


Form  of  oertifh  ite  of  origin  for  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  reduction  of  duty  is 
t  i  .aimed  under  the  customs  duties  ordinance  no.  40  of  1920,  as  being  the 
growth  or  produce  of  the  british  empire. 


(1)  Insert  the  word  partner, 
manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal 
official)  giving  rank,  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  the  person  giv- 
ing the  certificate  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  when 
the  words  in  brackets  may  be 
omitted. 

(2)  Insert  the  word  grower, 
producer  or  supplier,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(3)  Country  of  origin. 

( 4 )  The    words    in  brackets 
be  omitted  when  the  grower, 

producer  or  supplier  is  not  him- 
self or  by  his  agent  the  actual 
exporter,  provided  that  in  such  a 
case  the  exporter  gives  the  sup- 
plementary certificate  endorsed 
hereon. 

I  5  )  Port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 

(6)  Delete  in  case  of  goods 
Bhlped  direct. 

(7)  Address. 

(8)  To  be  filled  up  when  the 
certificate  is  not  given  by  the 
actual  grower  or  producer. 


I   hereby    certify   that   I  am 

(    (1)    of   > 

the   (2)    of  the  articles  included 

in  this  certificate  (  (1)  and  that  I  am  duly  authorized 
to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said 
 )■ 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify 

that  the  merchandise  designated   below  is   of  (3)   

 growth    or    produce    (4)     (which  merchandise 

is  to   be   shipped  to    (5)  via  (6)  

consigned    to   merchant    at    (7)  ). 

(4)   (Port  of  shipment  ) 


Number  and 
Description 
of  Packages. 

Marks  and 
Numbers. 

Weight 
or 

Quantity. 

Total 
Value. 

Contents. 

(8)  Name  of 
Grower  or 
Producer. 

 Signature. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  19.... 
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Supplementary  certificate  to  be  given  by  the  exporter  in  cases  where  the  grower, 
producer  or  supplier  of  the  goods  above  specified  is  not  himself  or  by  his 
agent  the  actual  exporter  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  particulars 
of  shipment,  etc.    (See  Note  4  to  main  certificate.) 

To  be  endorsed  on  the  main  certificate. 


(1)  Insert  the  word  partner, 
manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal 
official,  giving  rank  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  the  person  giving 
the  certificate  is  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  business,  when  the 
words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted. 

(2)  Country  of  origin. 

(3)  Delete  inappropriate  word. 

(4)  Port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 

(5)  Delete  in  case  of  goods 
shipped  direct. 

(6)  Address. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  (  (1) 

  of   )    the   exporter  (s) 

of  the  merchandise  specified  in  the  foregoing  certificate, 
(and  that  I   am   duly  authorized  to   make   and   sign  this 

certificate  on  behalf  of   the   said  ) . 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify 

that  the  merchandise  referred  to  is  of  (2)  

growth  or  produce    (3),  and  that  such  merchandise  is  to 

be    shipped    to    (4)  via  (5)  

consigned  to  at  (6)  

Port  of  shipment  

 Signature. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  19.... 


Schedule  B. 

Form  of  certificate  of  origm  for  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  reduction  of  duty  is 
claimed  under  the  customs  duties  ordinance  no.  40  of  1920,  as  being  the 
manufacture  of  the  british  empire. 


(1)  Insert  the  word  partner, 
manager,  chief  clerk  or  principal 
official  giving  rank  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  the  person  giving 
the  certificate  is  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  business,  when  the 
words  in  brackets  may  be 
omitted. 

(2)  Country  of  manufacture. 

(3)  The  words  in  brackets 
may  be  omitted  where  the  manu- 
fatcurer  is  not  himself  or  by  his 
agent  the  actual  exporter,  pro- 
vided that  in  such  a  case  the 
exporter  gives  the  supplemen- 
tary certificate  endorsed  hereon. 

(4)  Port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 

(5)  Delete  in  case  of  goods 
shipped  direct. 

(6)  Address. 


I  hereby    certify    that    I  am 

(    (1)   of   ) 

the  manufacturer  ( s )  of  the  articles  included  in  this  certifi- 
cate (and  that  I  am  duly  authorized  to  make  and  sign  this 
certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  manufacturer (s). 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify 

that  the  merchandise  designated  below  is  of  (2)  

 '...manufacture,    (3)     (which    merchandise    is    to  be 

shipped  to    ( 4 )   via    ( 5 )   

consigned    to  merchant   at    (6)   ) 

Further,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby 
certify  that  of  the  total  value  of  each  and  every  manu- 
factured article  covered  by  this  certificate  in  its  finished 
condition  not  less  than  25  per  cent  is  the  result  of  labour 
within  the  British  Empire. 

( 3 )    Port   of   shipment   ) 


Number  and 
Description  of 
Packages. 

Marks  and 
Numbers. 

Weight  or 
Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Contents. 

Signature. 


Dated  at  this   day  of  19 
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Si  ppLl  MBNTAB1  CERTIFICATE  TO  BK  oiykn  iiv  Tin:  kxportkr  in  cases  WHERE  THE  MANU- 

KAl'Tl'UKR  OF  T1!K  COOnS  VBOVE  SPECIFIED  IS  NOT  HIMSELF  OR  BY  HIS  AGENT  THE 
lOT!  M    RXPORTl  R,   WD  is  NOT  IN  A  POSITION  TO  GIVE  THE  PARTICULARS  OF  SHIPMENT, 

etc.    (See  Note  3  to  main  certificate.) 

To  be  endorsed  on  the  main  certificate. 

i  I  i   It. st  i  t   the   word   partner,       I   hereby  certify  that  I  am 

manager,  ohlaf  olerk  or  principal    (l)    of    the 

.  ving  rank  as  tlie  case    exporter(s)   of  the  merchandise  specified  in  the  foregoing 
certificate,   and   that  I   am   duly  authorized   to  make  and 

sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  said  

intry  of  manufacture.         i  have  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  do  hereby  certify 

/«\  r>    »    #  *  that   the   merchandise   referred   to   is   of  (2)  

t  or  ultimate  destina-    manufacturei  and  that  such  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped 

to   (3)    via  (4)   

<i>   Delete    In   ease  of  goods    consigned  to    at  (5)   

Bhlpped  direct  Port  of  shipment  


tlon. 


Signature. 


(*)  Address.  Dated  at  this  ...day  of  19  

•  Th.'  above  regulations,  so  far  as  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  cencerned,  supersede  those 
given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  879,  page  1660). 

COMMERCIAL  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Japan  has  Record  Rice  Crop 

Yokohama,  November  15,  1920. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  have  just 
! -ul >li shed  the  official  forecast  of  this  year's  rice  crop,  and  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt 
that  the  yield  will  create  a  record  for  Japan. 

The  harvest  of  rice  this  season  will,  it  is  said,  amount  to  62,148,936  koku  which 
of  10-7  per  cent  or  6,020,802  koku  over  the  average  crop  taken  in  the 
last  seven  years,  and  is  2-2  per  cent  more  than  was  grown  last  year  (1919). 

As  a  result  of  the  plentiful  supply  this  year,  the  wholesale  prices  for  same  have 
fallen  considerably,  while  a  series  of  declines  have  been  registered  on  the  Tokyo 
Exchange.    The  prices  last  week  on  the  exchange  were  as  follows: — 

November  Yen  2'©. 78  per  koku 

December  "    27.3'9    "  " 

January  "    26.45    "  " 

(One  koku  =  4. 5  bushels). 

This  is  a  big  drop  compared  with  the  prices  ruling  in  April  when  the  peak  of 
yen  64-50  was  reached.  Retail  prices  which  were  up  to  62  sen  per  sho  are  now  down 
to  50  sen,  but  lower  prices  are  yet  looked  for  to  correspond  more  to  same  percentage 
of  reduction  as  wholesale  figures  have  recorded. 

Below  the  rice  crops  of  the  last  twelve  years  are  given  to  show  the  comparative 
position  of  the  present  year: — 

Tears.  Koku  Years.  Koku 

1909   52,437,662        1916   58,442,386 

1910   46,633,376         1917   54,56-8. 067 

IT'1  1   51,712.,433         1918   54,6'99,087 

1912   50,222,509  1919   6'0,818,163 

1913   50,255.267  1920  '62,148,936 

lf«14    57,006,541  Average   :.    ..  56,128,134 

1915   55,924,590 

( Sen  =  about  \  cent,  sho  =  1-6  quarts.) 

Government  may  Build  Granaries 

The  food  supply  of  this  country  has  long  been  a  very  difficult  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  solved  satisfactorily.    Under  present  conditions 
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Japan  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  rice  harvest.  If  there  is  a  poor  crop,  then 
prices  will  be  very  high  and  foreign  grown  rice  must  be  imported,  much  to  the  dislike 
of  Japanese  tastes,  as  explained  in  previous  reports. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  is  now  considering  the  establishment  of  public  rice 
granaries  throughout  the  country  where  in  good  seasons  12,000,000  to  16,000,000 
bushels  of  rice  might  be  stored  to  alleviate  any  shortage  that  might  be  experienced  in 
the  next  year.  There  is,  however,  considerable  opposition  to  the  scheme  by  certain 
members  of  the  Government  so  that  it  is  problematical  as  yet  whether  the  plans  will 
be  carried  through  in  their  entirety. 

Duty  may  be  Taken  Off  Principal  Foodstuffs 

The  Extraordinary  Financial  Commissioner  has  announced  that  he  is  going  to 
introduce  a  measure  at  the  coming  Diet,  to  take  off  all  import  duties  on  the  following 
foodstuffs:    Hice,  sugar,  wheat,  salt,  condensed  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 

Another  Japanese  Bank  Closes 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Savings  Bank  of  Tokyo  yesterday  announced 
the  suspension  of  payments  until  the  27th  of  the  month.  For  several  days  past 
rumours  have  been  current  that  the  bank  was  in  difficulties  with  the  result  that  there 
was  a  "  run  "  and  many  of  the  depositors  withdrew  their  savings. 

It  is  said  that  negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  with  other  leading  banks 
and  that  the  bank  will  probably  be  able  through  the  help  received  from  them  to 
"  carry  on  "  and  tide  over  its  difficulties.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is  yen  1,000  000 
and  it  has  many  branches  throughout  the  country. 

Fish  Experimental  Work 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  in  Tokyo  is  planning  to  spend  yen  150,000  in 
experimental  work  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  instructing  Japanese  fishermen,  (of  whom 
there  are  over  1,000,000  permanent  employees),  in  improved  methods  of  fishing. 
Although  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  important  fish  producing  countries  of  the  world, 
her  methods  of  harvesting  the  fish  are  in  a  great  many  ways  out  of  date.  It  is  hoped 
therefore  to  teach  new  methods  and  the  use  of  new  fishing  apparatus  and  thus  make 
Japan's  fishing  industry  even  more  prosperous  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Caustic  Soda  Industry 

As  is  the  case  with  all  chemicals,  the  caustic  soda  market  in  Japan  is  at  present 
very  quiet.  The  annual  demand  for  this  commodity  ranges  from  35,000  to  40,000  tons. 
The  domestic  production  amounts  to  about  15,000  tons.  The  balance  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  England  while  the  United  States  filled  in  during  the  war.  The  present 
market  price  rules  at  7  sen  per  pound,  while  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  is  said  to 
be  8  sen  per  pound.  As  a  result  of  the  economic  depression  at  present,  all  manufac- 
turers have  curtailed  production.  There  are  altogether  some  thirteen  firms  making 
caustic  soda  in  Japan,  some  of  which  are  very  small,  but  the  total  output  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  as  under: — 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

January   2,162.498  April   1  843  236 

February   2,019,192  May   1,811,3'01 

March   2,156,571  June   I,711,4i95 

The  imports  of  caustic  soda  for  1917,  1918,  and  1919  and  the  countries  of  origin 
are  as  follows: — 

I  1917  1918  1919 

Country  of  Origin  I'icul  Picul  Picul 

China                                                      •           '.'./'  77   

Great  Britain  .                                                     4,565  5,972  136.007 

France       22'0 

United  States  of  America   357,219  113, 5S6  464,632 

Canada     3,974  — 

(Picul  =  133  lbs.) 
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>  I  a>h  .ii  i»ri>i'in  is  also  out  of  demand  at  5£  sen  per  pound,  bichromate  of 
is  offered  at  yen  43,  and  bichromate  of  soda  at  yen  39  per  100  pounds.  Potas- 
sium muriate  stands  at  von  .')L>.50  per  112  pounds. 

Acids  are  not.  nnu-h  in  demand:  sulphuric — 66"  per  cent — being  sold  at  yen  10  and 
65  per  oen1  at  yen  B  per  900  pounds.  Nitric  acid  brings  yen  13  per  100  pounds. 

luvsin  now  call?  for  yon  12*80  per  100  pounds,  and  sulphate  of  copper  had  advanced 
'  ■  yen  l\s  per  pieul. 

More  Changes  in  the  Korean  Tariff 

With  further  reference  to  the  tariff  which  was  fully  dealt  with  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
s~«.  pap    l  "'  '"'.  the  Government  of  Korea  have  just  announced  several  changes. 

The  most  important  item  to  be.  noted  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  is  that  the 
import  of  containers  to  be  used  in  export  cargo  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Under 
this  heading  the  list  of  such  containers  is  given  as  follows: — 

Bottl.s  for  Baft  drinks,  barrels  for  beer,  jars  and  bottles  for  sulphuric  acid,  compressed 
\\  c.  n  tubes  made  of  iron  or  steel,  flour  or  Portland  cement  bags  or  salts  made  from  cotton 
or  jute  ;  iron  drums  for  oils,  acids,  or  molasses,  mat  sacks  for  sugar,  and  wooden  barrels  for 
oal  tar. 

Other  provisions  which  do  not  affect  Canada  so  much  are  as  under: — 

(1)  Drawbacks  are  to  be  granted  on  raw  materials  imported  into  Korea  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods  and  cigarettes. 

The  rate  of  drawback  on  leaf  tobacco  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  rate  on 
t-anned  hides,  horse  skins,  buffalo  skins,  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins  is  20  per  cent 
The  same  rate  is  also  granted  on  imported  dyed,  painted  or  coloured 
leathers.    On  sole  leathers  the  rate  of  drawback  allowed  is  yen  12-50  per  pieul.  On 
Indian  Red  leathers  the  rate  is  yen  9-50  per  picul. 

2  •  Export  duties  are  to  be  levied  on  all  clothes,  hats,  capsi,  socks,  mosquito  nets, 
towellings,  handkerchiefs,  tablecloths,  curtains  and  bed  coverings,  with  the  exception 
of  used  articles. 

Textiles  exported  for  bleaching,  printing  or  dying  purposes  are  exempted  from 
export  duties,  providing  that  applications  are  made  previously  for  exemption  of  duties 
stating  when  and  where  the  finished  goods  are  to  be  reimported. 

Japan  will  Allow  Free  Import  of  Live  Stock  for  Breeding  Purposes 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  just  announced  that  certain  bodies  or  unions  of  live 
si  ek  men  are  now  privileged  to  import  free  of  duty  live  stock  for  the  improvement 
Japan.    The  Government  is  doing  everything  to  encourage  the  live 
te  and  the  animals  thus  imported  must  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
list  of  animals  which  can  be  imported  under  this  decree  are — horses,  cows  and  oxen, 
_  ,      pigs,  rabbits,  dogs',  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons',  pheasants,  bees, 
foxes,  black  ermines  and  minxes. 

-  for  import  of  horses  must  be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War,  while 
licenses  for  import  of  all  other  animals  will  be  given  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

DYESTTJFF  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN. 

Kecent  advices  from  Tokio  state,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  the 
Japanese  dyestuff  industry  cannot  successfully  compete  with  American  or  German 
manufactures  even  with  the  new  import  duty  of  35  per  cent,  because  of  the  lack  of 
technical  skill  in  the  commercial  production  of  dyes  and  the  lack  of  a  domestic  supply 

of  intermediates. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

British  Columbia  Trade  with  Argentina:  New  Steamship  Connection 

Buenos  Aires,  October  30,  1920. — Efforts  made  to  develop  British  Columbia  trade 
with  Argentina  have  up  to  now  met  with  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  transport 
difficulties;  there  has  been  no  direct  steamship  connection  and  the  cost  of  transcon- 
tinental railway  haulage  has  usually  proved  prohibitive.  The  announcement  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Pacific- Argentine-Brazil  Line  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  British  Columbia  exporters.  On  inquiry  from  the  local  agents 
of  the  line  it  is  learned  that  it  is  intended  to  maintain  regular  monthly  sailings  from 
United  States  Pacific  ports.  The  steamers  are  at  present  coming  via  the  Magellan 
straits,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  return  via  the  straits  and  the  Panama  canal 
alternately.  The  first  vessel,  the  ss.  Pallas,  left  San  Francisco  on  June  28,  arrived 
at  Bahia  Blanca  on  July  31,  and  proceeded  to  Buenos  Aires  to  discharge.  Prom 
Buenos  Aires  she  was  loaded  for  San  Pedro  (California)  and  San  Francisco,  also 
taking  cargo  for  Portland  (Oregon).  The  ss.  West  Torannus  left  Puget  Sound  for 
Montevideo  on  July  27,  arriving  here  at  the  end  of  August;  she  returned  by  the 
Magellan  straits,  taking  cargo  for  Punta  Arenas,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  ss.  Rotarian  is  now  in  port,  and  is  advertised  to  return  via  the  Panama 
canal.  The  steamers  of  the  line  are  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag  and  are 
operated  under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  owners  of  the  line  can  be  induced  to  call  at  Vancouver,  but  British 
Columbia  exporters  should  be  able  to  route  shipments  via  Seattle  at  rates  far  more 
economical  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  transcontinental  route.  Some  inquiries  for 
British  Columbia  apples  have  recently  been  received,  and  although  perhaps  it  may 
be  somewhat  late  in  the  season  for  exporters  to  do  anything  this  year,  the  possibilities 
of  entering  this  market  next  year  should  be  worth  investigation. 

Market  for  Douglas  Fir  in  Argentina 

Douglas  fir  has  been  much  in  evidence  in  Argentina  lately,  samples  of  the  lumber 
having  been  displayed  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society.  The 
exhibition,  consisting  of  a  kiosk  constructed  of  the  lumber  and  containing  samples 
in  the  various  finishes  inside,  was  made  by  a  lumber  merchant  who  is  reported  to  have 
a  large  stock  on  hand.  Douglas  fir  has  never  been  properly  appreciated  in  Argentina 
— in  fact  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  amongst  lumber  merchants, 
which  may  have  been  created  by  the  arrival  several  years  ago  of  some  shipments  of 
lumber  which  was  not  properly  seasoned.  The  opinion  of  lumber  merchants  who  have 
been  consulted  is  that  Douglas  fir  at  present  can  only  be  sold  here  when  the  price  of 
pitch-pine  is  high  enough  to  allow  Douglas  fir  to  be  sold  at  an  advantage  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  in  price.  It  is  possible  that  the  trade  in  general  can  be 
induced  to  accept  Douglas  fir  if,  on  further  acquaintance,  they  find  it  to  be  a  satis- 
factory lumber  for  use  in  Argentina,  but  a  number  of  shipments  of  carefully  selected 
and  well-seasoned  lumber  must  be  distributed1  before  it  can  become  favourably  known. 
A  large  lumber  merchant  advises  that  he  has  been  importing  Douglas  fir  heavily,  but 
on  account  of  scant  measurements  the  timber  is  not  liked  by  his  country  customers. 
He  further  states  that  he  is  encountering  opposition  from  all  retailers,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  ho  is  pushing  the  sale  of  the  lumber  with  energy. 

Argentine  Produce  for  Canada 

From  time  to  time  inquiries  are  received  it  this  office  from  Canadian  consumers 
of  Argentine  produce  stating  that  they  have  hitherto  obtained  their  supplies  through 
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\\  u  TxttV  brokers,  l»ut  that  thev  anticipated  a  better  market  if  they  could  be  placed 
[n  more  direct  touch  with  the  source  of  supply  in  Argentina,  The  material  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  direct  importation  can  only  properly  be  appreciated  by  the  inter- 
<  >t,  d  parties  and  probably  vary  in  individual  cases.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  aggregate,  BubBtantia]  benefit  to  Canadian  trade  and  interests  must  result 
from  Che  adoption,  on  the  pari  of  manufacturers  requiring  to  import  raw  material 
i  b  policy  which  might  be  described  as  "Canadian  trade  through 
Canadian  channels."  In  so  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned  it  is  known  that  consider- 
al  le  quantities  of  this  Republic's  produce  enter  Canada  through  agencies  located 
attside  the  Dominion,  and  t ho  same  is  probably  true  of  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  Republics.  It  is  true  that  until  quite  recently  facilities  for  direct  importa- 
•  m  Argentina  were  lacking,  but  to-day  conditions  in  this  respect  have  been 
modified.  Steamers  <>!'  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  are  performing 
a  regular  service  and  will  require  return  cargoes  for  Canadian  ports,  whilst  a  large 
Canadian  bank  with  branches  all  over  South  America  is  in  a  position  to  lend  assistance 
t-»  Canadian  consumers  desiring  to  import  from  Argentina  direct.  Argentine  produce 
'  re  ' 1 ' i  this  side,  are  always  prepared  to  buy  and  ship  produce  against  a  bank's 
tetter  of  credit.  In  order  to  make  the  situation  clear  concerning  Argentina,  a  list 
of  all  the  items  of  produce  shipped  to  Canadian  and  United  States  ports  during  the 
pasl  three  months  has  been  prepared  and  is  reproduced  below.  A  glance  over  the  list 
will  >h<->w  that  many  of  the  commodities  listed  are  used  in  connection  with  Canadian 
industries.  It  is  known  that  Argentine  nutria  skins  'are  employed  in  Canada  in  the 
making  of  bats,  hair  is  used  for  brush  making,  broomcorii  for  brooms,  horns  for  brush 
handles,  and  casein  for  paper  making  and  other  purposes,  hides  and  skins,  quebracho 
ami  quebracho  extract  are  required  for  the  tanneries,  and  casings  and  animal  black 
have  been  imported  for  use  in  several  industries,  whilst  cheese,  maize,  birdseed  and 
sun-flower  seed  have  been  imported  for  consumption. 

SHIPMENT  OP  ARGENTINE  PRODUCE  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  PORTS  FROM  JULY  1  TO 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1920 


Packing  House  Products 


Beef,  frozen. 
Beef,  corned 
Beef,  powder. 
Beef,  boned .  . 
Beef  cuts.  . 
Chitterlings.  . 


Fowls,  frozen 


5,506  carcases 
2,250  cases 
690  cases 
111  tierces 
2,368  bundles 
551  tons 
594  bundles 

81  cases 
427  bundles 


Lamb,    frozen  117, 


carcases 


Meat,  preserved 
Meats,  fancy  . 
Meat  extract  . 
Premier  Jus.  .  . 
Pork  


Tongues . 


500  cases 

2:20  cases 

10,959  cases 

1,2-04  cases 

61  cases 

4,2i69  carcases 

1,602  cases 


Packing  House  By-products 


Tripe,  salted   482  casks 

Bones  14,011  tons 


Bone  ash  

Casings,  salted  . 
Casings,  dried  . 
Cracklings.  .    .  . 

Fat  

Fleshings,  dried 
Glycerine. . 


51  tons 
626  casks 
20  cases 
1,766  casks 
o  casks 
35  bundles 
38  drums 


Glycerine 
Glue.  .  .  . 
Hair..  .. 
Horns.  .  , 
Hoofs .  .  . 


Bone  black.  . 
Animal  black. 
Sweetbreads 


1  case 
199  tons 
343  bales 
524  tons 
780  bales 
151  tons 
36  tons 
21'0  tons 

6  cases 


Calfskins,  dried   1,200' 

Goatskins   105 

Hides,   salted   ox   150,830 

Hides,  salted   160,210 


Hides  and  Shins 

Nutria  skins. 


skins 
bales 
hides 
hides 


Hides,  dried  ox 
Hides,  dried. . 
Hides,  tanned  . 
Hareskins.  .  .  . 
Kidskins. .    .  . 


30,071  hides 


,025 
12 
15 
26 


bales 
cases 
bales 
bales 


Sheepskins.  .   

Skins,  pickled  .   .  .  . 

Coats,  fur  

Wild  beast  skins  . 

Feathers  

Sheepskins,  pickled , 


5  cases 

4  bales 

420  bales 
,935  casks 

20  cases 

3  cases 

18  cases 

382  casks 
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SHIPMENT  OF  ARGENTINE  PRODUCE  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN   PORTS,   ETC.  Concluded 


Butter 
Casein . 

Cheese 


Beans  

Birdseed .  .  . 
Bran. . 
Broom  corn. 
Honey. .    .  . 

Jam  

Jellies.  .   .  . 
Linseed  tow, 


Dairy  Products 


44,584  cases 

235  tons 
14,939  cases 


Dairy 
Eggs . 


products . 


Agricultural  Products 


50  tons 
155  tons 
1,'015  tons 
4  bales 
86  casks 
15  cases 
15  cases 
84  bales 


Pollards . 


Quebracho  extract . 
Quebracho  logs  .  . 

Sugar  

Sunflower  seed  .  . 
Hard   wood .  ... 


38  bundles 
700  cases 


3  cases 
1,015  tons 
10,154  tons 
5,416  tons 
3,701  tone 
32  tons 
2,475  tons 


THE  PORT  OF  GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR 

Guayaquil,  or  Santiago  de  Guayaquil,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Guayas  and 
chief  seaport  of  Ecuador,  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Guayas  River  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  The  site  is  low  lying  and  unhealthy  and  the  water  supply 
bad.  Most  of  the  buying  for  the  Republic  of  Ecuator  is  done  at  Guayaquil.  It  is  a 
good  market  for  drugs,  light  hardware,  flour,  electrical  and  plumbers'  supplies.  The 
chief  exports  are  rubber,  cacao,  quinine,  gold,  silver  and  hides.  The. harbour  is  good 
and  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  and  it  is  visited  by  three  European  lines  of  steamships 
besides  others  plying  in  the  Pacific  trade.  In  1918  160  steamers  cleared  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  195,958.  The  city  has  a  number  of  shipyards  and  ranks  among  the 
best  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  There  are  manufactures  of  food  products, 
mineral  waters,  chocolate,  liquors,  alcohol,  soap,  candles,  hats.  Population  (1919), 
93,851. 

On  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  there  appears  an 
illustration  of  the  water  front  at  Guayaquil. 

IMPORT  OF  ARTICLES  OF  LUXURY  INTO  NORWAY 

With  reference  to  recent  regulations  prohibiting  import  of  articles  of  luxury  into 
Norway,  the  Royal  Consulate  General  of  Norway  is  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  Norway,  to  the  effect  that  Christmas  presents  will  be  exempt 
from  these  import  restrictions.    The  cablegram  states: — 

"Christmas  presents  assured  dispensation  from  import  regulations  on  application 
from  Norwegian  addresses." 

NEW  AUSTRALIAN  REGULATION  REGARDING  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  Mark  Sheldon,  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  61  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  writes  as  follows : — 

"  General  Order  No.  643  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs 
provided,  in  connection  with  importations  of  goods  from  countries  which  have  adopted 
the  gold  standard,  that  the  rate  of  exchange  was  to  be  taken  (regardless  of  the  invoiced 
or  bank  rate  of  exchange)  in  accordance  with  the  mintage  par  rate.  Thus,  hitherto, 
importations  from  Canada  have  been  dealt  with,  for  duty  purposes,  on  an  exchange 
rate  of  4-86§  to  £1  sterling.  Official  advice  has  just  been  received  by  cable  from 
Australia  that  this  practice  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  has  been  over- 
ruled in  the  Courts,  and  that  consequently  the  above  mentioned  general  order  has 
been  cancelled.  Importations  into  Australia  from  all  countries  will  in  future  be  dealt 
with,  for  duty  purposes,  on  the  basis  of  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  current  at  date  of 
shipment.'' 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  15 

The  Foreign  Kxehange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  Statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  December  15.  Those  lor  the  week  ending  December  8  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


December  8, 

December  15, 

Parity. 

ly20. 

19  2>0. 

Ri'  i  t  .i  i  n 

£ 

1.00  $4.86 

3.984 

4.085 

FY 

1.  .193 

.068 

.0»69 

ff^W  

Tjira 

1 .  .193 

.041 

.'040 

U„l|f.  n.l 

Flori  n 

1.  .402 

..35i3 

.365 

1                              1  Q? 

.072 

.073 

Poo 

1 .  .193 

.147 

.  153 

Esc 

1 .  1.08 

.126 

.  114 

1  10? 

.  180 

.  181 

OJomiany 

.  .  Mk. 

1                                           O  O  Q 

.015 

.  015 

1  .  .193 

jO^l 

ftiR7 
.  U'O  1 

Norway  

.  .      .  ivr. 

i                           OiC  o 
1 .                         .  Z'b  5 

.170 

.  173 

1                                     r>  CO 

.  223 

.  230 

D6Tina.rk 

Kr 

1.  .268 

.172 

.180 

..  ..Yen 

l!  .498 

.578 

.  5'8  6 

Tndia  

.  .    .  .  R. 

1.  .342 

.  30(6 

.  3  O'O 

United  States.  . 

 $ 

1.  1.00 

1.15| 

1.171 

1.  .965 

.931 

.  9  31 

.  .   .  .Mil. 

1.  .546 

.194 

.178 

1.  .193 

.017 

.016 

1.  4.86 

3.994 

4.07 

 $ 

1.  1. 

•  83  g 

.850 

 $ 

1.  1. 

•  83g 

.850, 

 $ 

1.  1. 

•  83| 

.850 

 $ 

1.  1. 

•  83g 

.850 

Grenada  

 $ 

1.  1. 

•  83g 
.83| 

.85'0 

 $ 

1.  1. 

.850 

 $ 

1.  1. 

•  83g 

•  83g 

.850 

 $ 

1.  1. 

.850 

 $ 

1 .  1. 

.83| 

.850- 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  REGARDING  SHIPMENTS  TO 

JAMAICA 

The  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  has  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
1  ummerce  a  letter  which  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Suppliers  Associa- 
tion of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  which  the  following  suggestions  are  made  to  Canadian 
•  xi^.rters  regarding  shipments  to  that  colony: — 

(1)  Shippers  must  pay  particular  attention  to  shipping  instructions. 

(2)  Invoices  and  bills  of  lading  must  be  mailed  in  time  to  reach  their  customers 
before  the  arrival  of  goods — otherwise  trouble  is  caused,  much  to  the  annoyance,  delay 
and  dissatisfaction  of  importers. 

(3)  Terms  of  sale  should  be  absolutely  adhered  to,  and  if  possible,  conform  to 
those  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  United  States  shippers  usually  give 
30  to  90  days  sight  draft,  documents  to  be  delivered  on  acceptance  of  draft.  The 
delivery  of  documents  on  acceptance  is  in  dispute  by  the  banks  here,  but  in  most  cases 
they  conxply.  The  large  importers  are  in  a  position  financially  to  meet  any  obligations 
they  may  incur,  and  in  many  cases  will  retire  their  draft  before  due  day  if  they 
consider  the  exchange  favourable. 

(3)  Catalogues  and  Parcel  Post. — Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Government  to  have  the  mail  service  improved — it  takes  sometimes  two  to  three 
months  before  catalogues  are  received,  unless  sent  via  New  York,  paying  extra  postage 
rnd  marked  via  New  York.  In  several  instances  the  Canadian  Suppliers  Company 
state  that  they  have  lost  business  by  not  receiving  catalogues. 

(4)  It  is  very  important  that  in  orders  received  by  shippers  or  manufacturers, 
the  date  of  delivery  promised  on  acceptance  of  order  should  be  lived  up  to,  and  if  a 
delay  is  unavoidable,  a  letter  explaining  the  cause  should  invariably  be  sent,  and  that 
promptly. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  WeeJcly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moose  jaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  New  Westminster 
B.C.,  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.. 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Foodstuffs 

2582.  Confectionery,  canned  goods,  etc. — An  importer  and  general  agent  in  Bel- 
fast wishes  to  secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  confectionery,  choco- 
late, and  sugar;  and  packers  of  canned  fruit,  canned  salmon,  etc. 

2583.  Foodstuffs,  canned  goods,  etc. — A  London  firm  wish  to  effect  connections 
with  Canadian  producers  of  the  following  lines  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Europe,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  and  con- 
tinental ports,  and  full  range  of  samples  from  packers  interested:  flour,  macaroni, 
corn  starch,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  especially 
fruits  in  syrups;  also  evaporated  apples  and  other  fruits  and  lard. 

2584.  Potato  starch. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  import  potato  starch,  packed 
ill  bags  containing  140  pounds.    Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

2585.  Maize  starch. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  pearl  and  powder  maize  starch.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Manchester,  and  the 
starch  should  be  packed  in  bags  containing  140  pounds. 

2586.  Alimentary  products. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  offers  of  lard,  beef  fat,  corn- 
beef,  in  100-ton  lots,  stating  specifications  and  best  terms. 

2587.  Dried  codfish. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

2588.  Canned  salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  in  the  market  for  10,000  cases  of 
canned  salmon,  red  cohoe  and  pinks. 

Wood  Products  and  Building  Material 

2589.  Orange  boxes. — The  London,  England,  branch  of  a  South  African  bank 
have  been  requested  by  several  of  their  clients  in  South  Africa  to  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  regular  supply  from  Canada  of  box  shooks  for  orange  cases,  and 
invite  quotations  by  cable  for  10,000  to  20,000  cases  according  to  the  following  specifi- 


cations: — ■ 

Parts  Length  Width  Thickness 

in.  in.  in. 

3  pieces   HI  H|  1 

4  pieces   26  <B%  $ 

4  pieces  •  •  2>6  5}  5 

2  cleats   11  1  i 


Wood  to  be  the  usual  quality  of  pine  or  other  white  wood,  and  the  cases  to  be  made 
up  in  shooks,  bound  with  wire.    Owing  to  Government  regulations,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  various  pieces  are  cut  to  exact  size.    Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Capo  Town,  and 
date  of  delivery  to  be  stated. 
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2590.  Doors  and  dowels.  A  manufacturers'  agency  in  London,  England,  com- 
prised of  business  men  who  served  in  tin'  Canadian  army  during  the  war,  have  already 
scoured  agencies  for  a  number  of  Canadian  lines  and  desire  to  arrange  to  represent 
manufacturers  of  doors  and  dowels.  They  ask  for  sole  selling  rights  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  are  in  touch  with  Importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  will  give  very 

e  orders  if  satisfactory  prices  can  l>e  arranged. 

-.".;> l.  Timbers,  doors,  mouldings,  plywood,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  of  timbers, 
d  ore,  mouldings,  plywood,  etc.,  in  Dunedin,  N.Z.,  would  like  to  get  into  communi- 
cation  with  a  firm  of  Lumber  exporters  in  Eastern  Canada  who  are  in  a  position  to 
bhip  from  Montreal  or  St.  John.    The  following  are  the  principal  lines  required:  pine 
jpruee  in  planks,  select  and  merchantable  quality  12  by  2,  12  by  3,  9  by  2,  and 
il  >ors  and  materials  for  making  sashes  and  mouldings;  3-ply  veneer  in  first 
d  quality  in  Bheets  72  by  36  and  60  by  36,  &-inch  and  iVinch  thick,  suitable 
do  panelling;  single-ply  veneer  for  drawer  bottoms.    If  possible,  let  the  exporter 
quote  for  the  above  lines  and  state  the  rate  of  freight  from  port  of  shipment  to 
Ihinedin.    Tin*  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  can  give  this  information.    We  also 
n  quire  Laths  for  plastering,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  11  inch  wide,  and  ^  inch  thick. 

Building    material. — An    importer    of    building   material    in  Khodesia 
3ts  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  all  lines  of  building  material. 

2593.  Beaver  board. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  beaver 
boards. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Hardware 

2594.  Bright  nuts  and  bolts. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  manufacturers  of 
1  right  nuts  and  bolts  who  are  in  a  position  to  export.    Samples  and  prices  are  requested. 

2 5 '• 1 5 .  Colliery  rails  and  tubs. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers 

of  colliery  rails  and  tubs. 

2596.  Castings. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  the  market  for  malleable  iron  and 

steel  castings. 

2597.  Gasolene  farm  engines. — A  Japanese  firm  of  agricultural  implement 
•fers  in  the  Hokkaide  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  gaso- 
lene engines.  The  firm  is  at  present  importing  from  the  United  States,  but  would 
1  e  nr]ar]  to  give  preference  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  size  most  in  demand  is 
the  1  -  ower  model  with  magneto  ignition,  adaptable  either  to  gasolene  or  kero- 
sene, but  all  sizes  up  to  8  or  10  horse-power  are  imported.  Catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices 
are  requested  immediately. 

Minerals,  Paints  and  Varnishes 

2598.  Asbestos. — A  British  subject,  established  in  Spain  for  over  thirty  years, 
at  present  manager  for  an  important  British  association,  and  who  has  been  connected 
with  several  substantial  undertakings,  desires  to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  Spain 
and  Portugal  for  exclusive  selling  rights  for  an  important  asbestos  manufacturing 
firm  in  Canada. 

2599.  Barytes.  lithophone,  etc. — A  reliable  Glasgow  firm  with  extensive  connec- 
tions desire  agencies  on  commission  for  raw  materials  of  paints  and  varnishes.  Good 

references. 

0.  Asbestos. — A  Nottingham  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  fibre  and  sheet 
asbestos,  washers  and  packings. 

2601.  Graphite. — A  Nottingham  firm  would)  like  to  receive  prices  and  samples  of 
any  Canadian  graphite  that  may  be  on  offer. 

2602.  Paints  and  varnishes. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in 
Constantinople  desire  to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paints  and 
varnishes. 
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Miscellaneous  Products  and  Representation 

2603.  Bottles. — A  London  firm  buying  for  the  Chinese  market  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glass  mineral  water  bottles. 

2604.  Representation  in  Great  Britain  and  France  by  Returned  Soldier— Ex- 
officer  who  had  special  opportunties  during  the  war  for  making  connections  in  the 
industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain  and  France  seeks  employment  there.  He  will 
consider  offers  from  firms  desiring  representation  in  either  of  the  above  countries,  and 
solicits  an  interview.  He  speaks  French  and  has  had  a  university  education.  He  is 
prepared  to  return  to  Europe  at  any  time. 

2605.  Canadian  commodities. — A  merchant  conducting  an  exclusively  wholesale 
trade  in  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  flour, 
corn  meal,  whole  corn,  feeds,  tea,  coffee,  molasses,  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  canned 
goods,  leather  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  cotton  sheetings,  oil  clothes,  marine 
and  fishery  cordage,  dry  goods,  shingles,  clapboards,  etc. 

2606.  Representation  in  British  West  Indies. — An  ex-officer  of  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force,  whose  home  is  in  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  some  large  Canadian  manufacturer  with  a  view  to  acting  as  repre- 
sentative in  the  West  Indian  islands  and  British  Guiana.  He  has  personal  connec- 
tions with  some  of  the  largest  business  men  in  the  British  West  Indies.  He  served 
four  years  overseas. 

2607.  Representation  in  British  West  Indies. — The  manager  of  a  British  mer- 
cantile firm  which  has  been  established  for  over  a  century  and  has  branches  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  proposes  to  leave  Canada  for  a  trip  to 
the  West  Indies  towards  the  end  of  January  and  would  like  to  arrange  to  represent 
one  or  two  Canadian  firms. 

2608.  Natural  products. — A  trading  company  in  England,  including  on  its 
directorate  both  British  and  Belgian  directors,  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  or  exporters  of  Canadian  natural  products  with  a  view  to 
representing  them  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent. 

2609.  Hosiery,  underwear,  etc. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  claiming  a  con- 
nection with  the  textile  trades,  who  already  represents  a  Canadian  manufacturer, 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery  (silk  and  artificial 
silk),  underwear  (excepting  summer  ribbed  underwear),  and  similar  lines  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  export  trade. 

2610-2612.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  leather,  soles  and  uppers,  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  trade  with  that  centre. 

2613.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Province  manufacturers'  agent  is  preapred  to  handle 
on  a  commission  basis  any  line  of  Canadian  hardware  and  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Canadian  inquirers  asked  to  send  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  when  possible 
with  first  letter  covering  this  inquiry. 

2614.  Agencies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importing  and  commission  agents  are 
desirous  of  taking  up  Canadian  agencies  in  any  proprietary  lines  or  miscellaneous 
goods.  Correspondence  invited  and  samples  with  prices  to  include  commission  on 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port  price. 


OXIDE  OF  COBALT  AND  COBALT  METAL  WANTED  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  writes  that  he  has  received  inquiries  lately  for  oxide  of  Cobalt  and  Coball 
metal.  In  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  influence  this  business  Mr. 
Bryan  would  be  glad  to  have  samples  both  of  the  Cobalt  oxide  and  Cobalt  metal  sent 
to  him  at  Yokohama  together  with  the  prices  and  full  particulars  regarding  packing. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS" 

Subject  to  change  without  notice 
From  St.  John 

I  '  Ltvi  Ki-ooi  .  Victorian.  C.P.O.S.  Lino,  about  December  24;  Empress  of  France, 
V  l\O.S.  Line,  about  December  30;  Canadian  Settler,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd..  about  January  ('» ;  M  etagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  6>. 

To  LONDON.  Canadian  Haider.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  December  24;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  4. 

To  Glasgow. — Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  7. 

1  i  Avon  mouth. — Holing  broke,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  5. 

I\i  Manchester. — Manchester  Mariner.  Manchester  Twiners,  about  December  25; 
Manchester  Hrigade.  Manchester  Liners,  about  January  8. 

To  Sol  (HAMPTON. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  8;  Scandinavian, 
I   T.O.S.  Line,  about  February  12. 

To  Pi  iu.in  (calling  at  Cork  if  sufficient  inducement  offers). — Fanad  Head,  Head 
Line,  about  December  25. 

T«»  r.nrwiv    Fanad  Head.  Head  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Plymouth. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general 
I  gents),  about  December  21. 

To  Antwerp. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  8;  Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  ab<>u1  February  12. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Havre. — Manoa,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines,  general  agents), 
about  December  21;  Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  4. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Bilbao. — Mississippi,  Fracanda  Line  (Canada  Steamship  Lines, 

ral  agents),  about  December  25. 
Lines,  general  agents),  about  December  25. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hyanthes,  Houston 
Lines,  about  January  15. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via  Mediterranean). — Trevean,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about 
January  10. 

To  Australia  and  jSTew  Zealand. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  about  end  of  January. 

To  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  Ports. — Hellenes,  Houston  Lines,  about  January  30. 

From  Halifax 

To  British  West  Indies. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
December  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  December  24;  Canadian 
Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  December  22;  Digby, 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  December  31  (via  Newfoundland). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Decem- 
ber 16. 

To  GLASGOW. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Mechant  Marine,  Ltd., 
about  January  4. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  abont  December  22. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Koyal  Mail 
Line,  about  January  12;  Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  middle 
January. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal). — Craftsman,  Harrison 
Direct  Line,  about  December  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  13;  Empress  of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
February  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  February  1L 

To  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  late  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Moji,  and  Hong  Kong. — Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about 
December  20;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  about  January  8. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  MERCHANT  MARINE  WEST  INDIAN  SERVICES 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  announce  that  the  Canadian  Fisher 
will  inaugurate  about  the  end  of  January  a  service  between  St.  John  and  Nassau 
(Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize,  (British  Honduras).  Certain  of  the 
steamers  of  this  line,  it  should  be  noted,  have  two  spare  rooms  and  also  a  diningroom 
and  smokeroom  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small  number  of  passengers. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE  SERVICE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commisisoner  in  Rotterdam, 
Holland  writes  as  follows :  The  Holland-America  Line  is  now  operating  a  six-weekly 
direct  service  from  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  London  to  S,an  Francisco, 
Vancouver,  Seattle  and  Portland  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  first  sailing  on  this 
service  was  made  in  July  last  and  ships  are  now  leaving  this  port  at  intervals  of 
from  one  month  to  six  weeks.  lit  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  make  this  a 
three-weekly  service  as  soon  as  the  other  three  ships  are  available.  This  should  prove 
a  big  stimulant  to  the  trade  between  Canada  and  this  country  although,  according 
to  the  Holland-America  Line,  Canadian  exporters  have  as  yet  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity. 

CEMENT  WORKS  IN  TASMANIA 

Preparations  for  the  starting  of  cement  works  at  Maria  Island,  east  coast  of 
Tasmania,  are  well  advanced,  ,and  the  company  is  sending  its  own  engineer  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  America  to  select  the  most  modern  maehinery  says  a  llobart 
correspondent  in  the  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  whole  of  the  plant  for  the  first 
unit  is  expected  to  be  delivered  on  the  works  within  the  next  12  months.  It  is  stated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  company  (the  National  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited) 
that  it  is  proposed  to  produce  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons  of  cement  per  year  with  the 
first  unit,  the  ultimate  objective  being  150,000  tons  a  year,  which  would  be  far  in 
advance  of  the  production  of  any  other  company  in  Australia  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  stated  that  ,at  the  present  time  cement  delivered  in  Australia  from  the  I'luted 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Java  or  Japan,  costs  Prom  613  .~>s.  to  £16  a  ton. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H  s  \v,M>.  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Recomiulsta  No.  4  6,  Buenoa 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Rosa,  Canadian  G-evernmen*  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
HO  GKP.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney.  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters — Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian, 

British  West  Indies. 

BL  II.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 

Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.    Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 

1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  de3 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermttl 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,   Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.    B.    Nicholson,    Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  Homse; 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Lwerpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
lania.  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 

W.  C.  Noxon,  Director,  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1 
Regent  Street,  S.W.  1,  Eng.    Cable  Address,  Canmission. 


United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper,  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Mexico: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.  .  Netherlands: 
Ch ile "  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama: 
n  I      ...  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Bogoti,  British  Consul  General.  Panama'  Britlsh  Vlce-Consul. 

c      j    .  Peru: 

tcuador.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Portugal: 
_  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Egypt :  e     •  . 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General.  Spain. 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
France:  Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General  Q  , 


Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


'nd  Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial    Switzerland I 

Intelligence.  Geneva'  Brltlsh  Con5uL 

ItalV  Uruguay: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Monte  VIde0»  BritIsh  Vice-Consul. 

Milan.  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  utfice  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Oopwvlskt  Act. 

Cullers  Act. 

Electric  Li^ht  Inspection  Act. 

cinB  laspMtioa  Act. 

Golil  anil  Silver  Marking;  Act. 
Ciruiu  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
1  .  .id  Bounties  Act. 
Patent  Act. 

IVt  i -olruui  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 

Wrights  and  Measure*  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly). 

Report  of  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  (Siberia),  1919. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Trade  of  South  China  (1919). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

Weekly  Bulletin  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners   and   other  Com* 
mercial  Information. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Canada  (1918). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Grain  Trade  of  Canada. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  (The),  (1908). 

Canada  Year  Book  (The),  (Annual). 

Criminal  Statistics  (Annual). 

Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada  (1919). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Monthly  Coal  Statistics. 

Monthly  Cold  Storage  Statistics. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada: 

Vol.      L  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts,   with  Intro 
ductlons,  etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.    II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufactures,  1911. 

Vol.    V,  1915,  Forest,  Fishery.  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  IV,  1914,  Agriculture,  1911     (Out  of  print.) 
Report  on  the  Census  of  Industry,  1917: 

Part      L  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Part    II.  Dairy  Factories. 

Part  III.  Fisheries. 

Part  IV.  Section    L  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  etc. 

Part  IV,  8ectlon  II,  Pulp  and  Paper. 

Other  parts  in  preparation. 
Report  of  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (Population  and  Agriculture),  1916. 
Report  of  Conference  on  Vital  Statistics,  June,  1918. 
Report  of  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 
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SLIGHT  FALL  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  2,  1920. — In  view  of  the  various  statements  which  are  being 
made  in  the  newspapers  that  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  has  already  actually  commenced, 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  such  assertions  with  the  real  position  as  set  forth  by 
concrete  facts' based  on  an  article  on  commodity  prices  and  index  numbers  for 
November,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the  1st  December. 

While  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  reduction  is  already  in  progress,  the  fact 
that,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  official  figures  given  in  the  Government  Labour  Gazette 
showed  that  the  cost  of  living  was  never  so  high  as  in  October,  when  retail  prices 
of  food  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  191  per  cent,  and  of  living  generally  (including 
rent,  fuel,  clothing,  etc.)  176  per  cent  over  the  figures  in  1914,  makes  one  curious  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices  in  November. 

Upon  analyzing  the  table  published  in  the  Times,,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  mean  decline  is  unfortunately  not  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  food, 
nor  indeed  in  all  materials,  but  is  almost  entirely  due  to  a  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of 
several  specific  articles  which  have  been  the  subject  of  excessive  speculation — notably 
cotton,  tin,  copper,  spelter,  jute,  etc. 

While  these  declines  are  encouraging  in  so  far  that  they  inevitably  herald  a 
reduction  in  directions  which  are  affected  by  these  particular  commodities  and 
indirectly  others,  it  is  a  moot  point  to  what  extent  lower  prices  are  to  be  promptly 
experienced. 

Labour  troubles,  depressed  trade,  and  the  lower  purchasing  value  of  the  sovereign, 
combine  to  prevent  the  United  Kingdom  taking  advantage  of  the  considerable  relief 
in  prices  which  has  already  occurred  in  the  United  States,  but  upon  the  other  hand, 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  retail  prices  of  many  articles 
of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  luxuries,  and  while  such  offers  are  being  made  under 
f.  variety  of  pretexts,  the  real  causes  are  appreciated  as  being  the  unwillingness  and 
•liability  of  the  public  to  buy  at  the  extravagant  prices  which  have  been  ruling,  and 
the  necessity  of  traders  clearing  their  stocks. 

Christmas  shopping  will  probably  stem  the  flow,  but  in  spite  of  the  statements 
made  by  manufacturers  and  others  that  no  considerable  decline  in  prices  is  possible 
under  present  conditions,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  substantial  reductions 
are  in  sight,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  foodstuffs,  of  which  supplies  are  still  scarce. 

As  regards  The  Times  article,  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  index  number  of 
food  had  on  the  30th  November  fallen  back  to  almost  the  identical  figure  on  which 
it  stood  on  the  olst  December,  1919,  the  similar  index  number  of  materials  has  dropped 
from  307-8  to  228-9,  and  while  these  results  arc  at  great  variance,  it  lias  enabled  the 
combined  index  number  to  show  a  total  decline  of  practically  40  points. 

"Our  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  for  November  shows  the  heaviest  drop 
since  values  began  to  move  downward  last  May,  and  for  the  first  time  this  year  the 
index  number  is  below  the  corresponding  figure  last  year. 

"The  total  index  number  for  last  month  is  257-7,  as  compared  with  2-9<M  in  the 
preceding  month  and  282-0  in  November,  1919.    Thus  there  is  a  fall  on  the  month  of 
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•  :  ■  I  points,  OT  ll  |ht  rent,  a tul  of  _  i     points,  or  9  i km*  cent,  as  compared  with  a  year 

In  IViviiiIhm-,  191S,  the  index;  number  was  2393,  so  that  the  level  of  prices  is 
Bill]         a  that  ruling  in  the  month  succeeding  the  Armistice. 

"  Although  tin-  fall  was  most  marked  in  those  commodities  that  stood  at  relatively 
lii^h  levels,  the  ilceline  was  more  general  than  in  recent  months.    Buying  in  most 

ta  wbb  oonducted  with  increasing  caution,  while  there  was  a  growing  indis- 
position to  hold  Stocks,  with  the  result  that  larger  supplies  came  on  markets  that  were 
enable,  or  unwilling,  to  absorb  them,  unless  at  a  substantial  concession  in  price. 

In  materials  prices  of  both  cotton  and  wool  declined  about  30  per  cent,  and  jute 
1  per  cent  Among  metals  lead  lost  34  per  cent,  spelter  24  per  cent,  tin  22  per  cent, 
oui  copper  l<i  per  cent,  while  in  iron  and  steel  there  was  no  decided  weakness,  the 

ions  for  Cleveland  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  being  maintained  at  their  high  level. 

and  "il-  were  one.  of  the  weakest  sections,  and  among  these  linseed  oil  declined 
v  eriii.    The  index  number  for  materials  is  228-9,  showing  a  decline  on  the  month 
of  U*5  points,  or  15  per  cent. 

■•  The  level  of  food  values  was  also  appreciably  lower,  the  index  number  being 

aa  against  800*8  in  October,  though  this  was  due  almost  entirely  to  lower  prices 
'or  cereals  and  sugar.  The  Government  price  of  flour  was  reduced  from  86s.  per  sack 
to  826.,  and  prices  of  foreign  wheat  by  5s.  per  quarter  of  280  lb.  Maize  declined  from 
61s.  per  qr,  to  49s.  6d.,  and  there  were  substantial  falls  in  barley  and  oats.  Two 
i eductions  in  the  controlled  price  of  refined  sugar  brought  the  price  of  cubes  to  84s, 
;  .  r  cwt.,  as  compared  with  116s.  at  the  end  of  October,  and  in  the  free  market  West 
fndia  crystallized  fell  from  91s.  per  cwt,  to  68s.  6d.  Other  food  values  remained 
practically  stationary. 

"  In  the  subjoined  table  are  given  the  wholesale  prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  business 
on  November  30  of  forty  of  the  principal  commodities;  also  prices  at  the  close  of  last 

ie  well  as  index  numbers  for  the  two  sections — food  and  materials — and  a  total 
index  number  based  on  the  prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  1913. 

Commodities 

Food—  Dec.  31,  1913  Nov.  80>  19i20>  Dec.  31,  1919 

Wheat,  Eng.  Gaz.  Av  480  lb.  31/1  9*0/  7:2-/6 

No.  2  N.  Manitoba  480  lb.  34/9  10>8.6  59/- 

Maize.  Da  Plata  ex  ship  4&0i  lb.  24/-  49/6  67/6 

Barley,  Eng.  Gaz.  Av  400  lb.  26/2  86.1  105/10 

Oats,  Eng.  Gaz.  Av  312  lb.  18/2  48/11  57/2 

Flour  G.R  •  2-8iO  lb.  2'6/6  '82./-  44/a 

Potatoes,  English  ton  £3/21/ 6  £11  £13/10 

Rice.  No.  2  Burma  cwt.  9/6  44/-  26/- 

Tapioca,  med.  pearl  cwt.  13/-  88/-  35/- 

Sugar,  Eng.  ref.  cubes  cwt.  17/9  84/-  7'2l/- 

"      W.  Ind.  cryst.   (free)  cwt.  15/-  68/6  97/- 

Tea.  Ind.,  auctn.  avge  lb.  9|d.  l/'O'J  1/HO'i 

Coffee,  Costa  Rica,  mid  cwt.  69/-  120/-  1152/6 

Cocoa,  Trinidad,  mid  cwt.  62/6  7i6/-  98/- 

Beef,  English  8  lb.  4/2  lrf)/i6  10/- 

Mutton,  imported  8  lb.  2/10  5/-  7/- 

Bacon,  Irish  cwt.  715'/-  25'0/-  200/6 

Cheese,  English,  ched  lb.  8|d.  1/54 

Butter,  Danish  cwt.  131/6  3)316/-  252/- 

Eggs,  English  120  16/-  53/4  50/- 

Materials — 

Cotton,  Amer.  mid  lb.  7.14di.  11.56d.  30.75d. 

Egyptian,  f.g.f  lb.  9.9K>d.  28.50  54.00d. 

Wool,  gsy.  merino,  6'0*s  lb.  10|d.  21d.  50d. 

"      med.  gsy.  crossbd.,  46's  lb.  I'&tdl  13d.  27d, 

Hemp,  New  Zealand,  fair  ton  £24  £55  £54 

Jute,  first  marks,  shipmt  ton  £3.5/10  £44  £&5 

Rubber,  Plantn.  sheet  lb.  2/4  1/01  2/10£ 

Copra   Straits,  f.m  ton  £30/5  £50/10/-  £613/10 

Hides,  Eng.  Ox,  first  lb.  61d.  9£d'.  16£d. 

Linseed  oil  ton  £24/15  £48  £108 

Petroleum  gal.  W-  c  o  / 

Turpentine   cwt.  32/4  J  10'5/-  158/- 

Copper,  standd,,  cash  ..ton  £6*5/3/9  £75/7/6  £115/7/6 
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Materials — Con. 


Pig-  iron,  Cleve'd.  No.  3 


Coke, 


wholesale  prices — Concluded. 

Dec.  31,  1913  Nov.  20,  1920  Dec.  31,  1919 


Index  number,  Food 


Index  number,  Materials. 


Total  index  number. 


.ton 

£169/10 

£2 07/ 15 

£341/17/6 

,  ton 

£18/3/9 

£215 

£415/11/3 

,  ton 

£2H/ll/3 

£29/7/6 

£15  6/17/6 

ton 

i5l0'/- 

2|2»5 / — 

1&0'/- 

ton 

£6/10 

£2-5 

£17/15 

ton 

2'0/3 

1115/— 

1107- 

ton 

18/6 

'62/9 

48/- 

100 

2&6 . 6 

286.1 

100 

2i2:8 . 9 

3'0  7 . 8 

100 

2'57.7 

2i9>6 . 9 

DEFECTIVE  CANADIAN  EGG  PACKAGES  BEING  SENT  TO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  December  3,  1920. — Complaints  have  been  received  as  to  the  packing  of 
some  of  the  Canadian  eggs  now  coming  forward.  Cases  were  seen  in  which  the  much 
appreciated  excelsior  pad  at  top  and  bottom  had  been  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  news^ 
paper,  and  in  other  cases  by  a  mere  wisp  of  excelsior,  piling  up  towards  the  centre  and 
affording  no  protection  towards  the  corners  and  sides.  In  some  cases  also  the  card- 
board fillers  were  quite  evidently  too  light  and  had  been  crushed  down,  defeating  their 
purpose  of  protecting  the  contents. 

Canadian  shippers  should  realize  that,  with  the  gradual  return  of  more  normal 
conditions  of  supply  and  of  greater  competition,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
they  should  maintain  the  high  standard  of  pack  that  won  such  recognition  for  their 
product  from  British  buyers  during  the  war. 


ELECTRICITY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  EXTEND 
TIME  FOR  RECEIVING  TENDERS 

A  cablegram  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Melbourne,  Anstralia,  states  that  the  Electricity  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  have  extended  the  time  for  receiving  tenders  for  the 
equipment  for  the  power  line  from  the  lignite  coal  fields  to  Melbourne  until  March  31, 
1921.  The  specifications  for  the  requirements  of  the  Electricity  Commissioners 
are  numbered  from  32  to  46  and  have  already  been  sent  out  to  leading  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  wrote  for  information.  Any  manufacturers  who  have  not  already 
received  copies  of  these  specifications  and  drawings  that  accompany  them  can  receive 
copies  by  writing  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CROP  ESTIMATES  FOR  ARGENTINA 

A  cablegram  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires 
on  December  1G,  1920,  reports  the  following  as  the  estimated  yields  in  Argentina  for 
the  crop  season  1920-21:  Wheat,  0,070,000  metric  tons  (203,084,000  bushels) :  oats, 
S30,0€O  metric  tons  (53,819,000  bushels);  flaxseed,  1,100,000  metric  tons  (55,115,000 
bushels).  The  corresponding  final  estimates  for  the  season  of  -20  were:  Wheat, 
214,142,000  bushels;  oats,  53,754,000  bushels;  and  flaxseed,  42,039,000  bushels. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1919. 

Traok  Com  mission kk  Harrison  Watson. 

London.  Kngland.  November  1l\  11)20.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  year 
1919  WW  tin1  most  important  year  in  the  history  of  Canadian  export  trade. 

I  Hiring  the  war  Canada  indeed  had  supplied  vast,  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
war  materials    of   various   kinds   to   the   Allies,   and   incidentally  thereby  spread 

Ighout  the  world  a  knowledge  of  her  industrial  development,  the  extent  of  which 
had  DOl  previously  heen  realized;  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  the 
1  nited  Kingdom  was  concerned,  was  upon  Government  account  or  otherwise  affected 
by  war  restrictions. 

GR]  M    IM  EtEASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 

Lfter  the  Armistice,  when  the  1 'nited  Kingdom  was  bare  of  stocks  of  all  kinds, 
and  altered  conditions  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  find  new  sources  of  supply  of 
many  articles,  buyers  turned  to  Canada  for  manufactured  goods  which  had  not  pre- 
iualy  been  shipped  from  that  country  for  private  account,  and  the  year  1919  shows 
die  results  of  this  movement. 

1  that  reason  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  prepare  a  table 
which  furnishes  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  trade,  the  interest  of  the  subject 
being  the  excuse  for  the  length  which  it  attains. 

It  is  only  possible  to  compile  such  a  table  with  the  special  assistance  of  the  Board 
C  istoms,  because  in  many  items  imports  from  Canada  are  not  shown  separately, 
ded  under  the  description  "Other  British  Possessions7';  and  indeed  the 
figures  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  many  items  must  be  inaccurate,  because  owing  to  the 
-  stem  in  vogue  whereby  the  country  whence  the  goods  were  received  is  regarded  as 
the  tountry  of  origin,  quite  a  number  of  Canadian  products  are  credited  in  the 
British  returns  to  the  United  States,  and  alternatively  certain  imports  which  are 
;»ed  as  Canadian  are  undoubtedly  of  United  States  or  other  foreign  origin 
which  have  been  transported  through  Canada. 

It  will  be  known  in  Canada  that  the  sudden  but  active  demand  which  arose  in 

!  1  itself  for  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  severely  checked  the  ability 

of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  export  in  the  autumn  many  goods  for  which  they 
eagerly  sought  overseas  customers  at  the  beginning  of  1919,  and  during  the  ten 
months  which  have  been  necessary  to  prepare  the  statistics  now  issued,  this  position 
has  continued,  while  operations  have  been  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  sovereign. 

Upon  the  other  hand  the  rapid  restoration  of  industries  in  Belgium,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  has  enabled  them  to  again  invade  British  markets  with 
manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  the  depreciated  currencies  of  these  countries 
have  aided  them  to  offer  at  prices  which  in  many  cases  render  competition  from 
Canada  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  1919  enabled  Canada  to  introduce  to  Great  Britain 
a  very  large  number  of  manufactured  products,  and  whereas  business  in  some  of  them 
was  only  due  to  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  a  permanent 
footing  has  been  secured  for  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  the  future  of  this  trade 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  IMPORT  TABLES. 

Upon  reference  to  the  tables  themselves,  it  will  be  noticed  that  two  lists  have 
been  compiled. 

In  the  first  are  included  goods  which  are  regularly  supplied  by  Canada  to  this 
country  supjdemented  by  articles  which  have  been  coming  in  for  several  years  past, 
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or  if  only  recently,  in  considerable  quantities.  The  other  comprises  items  representing 
new  developments  or  trade  in  which  is  upon  a  small  scale  or  casual. 

While  a  proper  idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  trade  of  1919  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  study  of  the  tables  themselves,  it  seems  useful  to  specially  indicate  a 
few  outstanding  articles  in  this  new  Canadian  export  development. 

These  include,  as  regards  wholly  manufactured  goods:  Iron  and  steel  products, 
such  as  wire  rods,  wire  nails  and  wire,  steel  billets,  wrought-iron  tubing,  enamelled 
ware,  implements,  lamps  and  lanterns,  razors,  hardware,  etc.,  brooms  and  brushes, 
glass  bottles,  hosiery  of  various  kinds,  boots  and  shoes  both  leather  and  rubber,  gloves, 
toys,  patent  and  other  light  leathers,  carbide  of  calcium,  white  lead,  chemicals,  news- 
print, millboard  and  pulpboard,  rubber  tires,  chocolates  and  confectionery  (which 
was  a  very  important  movement  for  a  time),  and  sugar. 

War  developments  in  food  lines  are  greatly  increased  exports  of  canned  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cereal  specialties  such  as  shredded  wheat  and  rolled  oats,  and 
macaroni. 


TOTAL  TRADE  FIGURES  FOR  1919. 

Although  the  chief  features  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
fully  reviewed  last  January,  before  proceeding  to  the  tables  themselves  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  reproduce  the  full  and  final  figures  for  1919,  which  were  as  follows : — 

Imports   £1,626,1&6,212 

Exports   798,635,376' 

Re-exports  ,   164,749^301 

Total   £  2,5189,54-0',  889- 


and  to  supplement  these  with  the  following  statistics  showing  the  comparative  volume 
of  trade  conducted  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions: — 

Imports.  Exports.  Re-exports. 

Foreign  countries  £1,043,585,573      £593,015,062  £155,107,6-03 

British    possessions   582^570,63)9        205,620,314  9,641,698 

Totals.  £1,626,156,2-12      £798,635,376  £164,749,301 


It  is  also  desirable  to  state  that  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  year  1919  was  (unrevised)  £115,294,740,  and  while  this  shows  a  decrease 
in  comparison  with  the  £124,449,829  of  the  previous  year,  this  is  due  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  heavy  shipments  of  munitions,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy  advance 
in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  imported  by  business  firms  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


TABLE  SHOWING  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN  OF 
ITEMS  WHICH  CANADA  SUPPLIES  REGULARLY  OR  SHIPPED  IN  CONSIDERABLE  QUANTITIES 
IX  1919. 

1.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco. 


1918.  1919. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Corn  and  Grain —                                                   Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 
Wheat — 

Total  imports                                            57,947,610  53,0.97,953-  71,4  13.000  68,422,509 

Canada                                                    15.96S.70-0  14,499,776  17,8i64,9'0'0  17,5-09,32  1 

United  States                                          24,757,610  22,674,274  31,769,300  30,901,414 

Argentine                                                  14,389,400  13,253.798  (i.SlD.lOO  6.353.666 

Australia                                                  2,013,700  1,895,057  14,952,700  13,623,692 
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run  i   SHOWING  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOTAL  IMPORTS,  ETC. — Continued 
1.  lrood.  Drink,  iiikI  Tobacco — Continued 

191S.  1919. 

Con.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Barley —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total    Imports   5,025,200  5,426,012  16,643, 900  17,836,657 

Canada   952,000  1,034, 956  4,830,200  4,833,935 

United  StatOB   4,070,300  4,387,903  10,793,200  11,869,413 

Chile       351,300  391,425 

Tunis       290,500  336,610 

Argentine       221,500  224,172 

Oats — 

Total  imports   10,982,570  11,529,053  6,711,421  6,723,957 

Canada   3,409,700  3,595,951  940,500  903,640 

United  States   6,009,400  6,253,687  2,956,421  2,982,760 

Argentine   1,524,270  1,647,659  2,069,700  2,042,344 

British    South    Africa       156,900  161,349 

ChllS   39,200  31,750  528,000  573,925 

Rye — 

TOI  il    imports   1,930,300  1,775,585  933,188  907,096 

Canada   182,600  196,088  409,328  392,351 

United  States   1,747,700  1,579,497  519,910  510,828 

Peas,  not  fresh,  other  than  split — 

Total    imports   2,175,237  5,395,232  1,133,391  2,578,935 

Canada   50,430  165,201  37,756  88,186 

Japan   687,544  2,225,153  541,140  1,402,539 

New  Zealand   48,940  101,478  171,580  338,093 

United  States   409,820  1,208,291  83,280  257,597 

China   15,220  17,721  155,900  193,289 

Australia   41,526  104,151  81,350  158,727 

Beans,  (not  fresh)  haricot — 

Total  imports   2,214,286  4,970,456  1,088,917  2,182,932 

Canada   9,560  35,288  21,434  81,532 

British  India   1,277,140  2,693,172  698,270  1,236,474 

United  States   117,070  360,244  151,621  405,243 

Madagascar   271,260  779,711  97,354  214,534 

France   20  117  64,130  135,558 

Maize — 

:  imports   14,490,177  13,678,534  16,860,900  13,722,033 

Canada   129,200  115,854  188,600  218,288 

Argentine   3,584,000  3,473,760  13,914,800  11,147,631 

British  South  Africa   2,442,600  2,272,329  1,400,700  1,272,295 

United  States                                     ..  7,921,277  7,378,615  871,700  681,799 

Wheat  meal  and  flour — 

Total  imnorts   26,359,600  35,682,697  17,711,070  25,729,244 

Canada   5,564,700  7,671,865  5,566,100  8,122,795 

United  States   17,963,100  24,029,322  10,274,070  14,923,81S 

Australia   1,679,100  2,366,294  1,577,000  2,289,891 

Shredded  wheat — 

Total   imports   2,516  14,05<5  25,258  79,268 

Canada   2,516  14,055  19,684  61,859 

United  States       5,574  17,40-9 

Barlev  meal  and  flour — 

Total  imnorts   580,997  770,966  6,953  9,232 

Canada                                                                                                       2,000  3,000 

United  States.  .   572,710  738,578  2,160  2,940 

Oatmeal — 

Total   imports   885,274  1,426,177  556,757  871,581 

Canada   242,924  374,055  219,618  339,629 

United  States   633,646  1,039,604  332,763  524,747 

Groats — 

Total   imports   143,763  219,966  2,717  4,296 

Canada   2,590  4,091  1,100  1,771 

United  States   13i8,533  211,594  617  1,309 

Rolled  oats — 

Total   imports   1,879,392  3,177,678  815,894  1,444,446 

Canada   47,344  75,968  161,444  281,083 

United  States   1,826,569  3,092,992  653,383  1,161,701 

Rice  flour — 

Total   imports   3,430  7,470  6,308  9,125 

Canada       5,580  7,912 

United  States       627  944 

Offals,  bran  and  pollard — 

Total  imports   47,354  35,781  739,400  611, 40S 

Canada   894  614  330  138 

Netherlands       234,570  188,317 

Belgium                                  .         ..      320,390  261,332 
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TABLE  SHOWING  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOTAL  IMPORTS,  ETC.  Continued 


1,  Food,  Drink,  and  Tohacco — Continued 


1918. 


1919. 


Corn  and  Grain — Con. 
Macaroni — ■ 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Argentine  

Farinaceous  preparations,  except  starch, 
dextrine,  farina  or  potato  flour — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Meat — 

Bacon — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

China  

Beef — Frozen- 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Argentine  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Beef,  salted — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States .  .  

Hams — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Mutton,  frozen — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

New  Zealand  

Argentine  

Australia  

Pork,  frozen — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Argentine   .  . 

United  States  

Pork,  salted — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Canned  Beef — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Argentine  

Uruguay   

Australia  

Canned  meat,  other  than  beef  or  mutton- 
Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Argentine  

Australia  

Poultry,  dead — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

China  


Quantity. 
Cwts. 


Value. 
£ 


Quantity, 
Cwts. 


Value. 
£ 


164,240 

831,728 

85,229 

288,690 

35,'516 

172^669 

23',210 

74,'822 

87,114 

463,475 

40,542 

131,362 

20,089 

91,353 

20,167 

76,492 

404,012 

609,264 

299,050 

547,088 

4,610 

16,873 

19,311 

52,307 

398,448 

588,821 

275,330 

482,510 

10,473,562 

90,381,595 

8,281,198 

73,591,919 

1,719,736 

14,958,339 

2,094,248 

18,880,735 

8,645,318 

74,536,767 

5,893,514 

52,114,884 

75,818 

605,947 

258,271 

2,267,944 

7,424,825 

35,310,118 

6,366,647 

30,048,318 

581,298 

2,993,604 

208,447 

1,034,266 

1,852,807 

8,541,522 

3,743,916 

17,587,450 

547,660 

1,969,461 

622,318 

2,488,184 

O  O  O  fO  O  u 

1  341  31  fi 

X,  O  1  X,  O  X  O 

424  735 

1  771  322 

14,682 

97,811 

68,761 

452,215 

6 

20 

11,711 

70,272 

.13,285 

88,054 

53,768 

360,668 

1,554,943 

13,028,626 

1,813,154 

16,089,697 

110,683 

926,349 

74,762 

653,424 

1,419,008 

11,903,181 

1,718,363 

15,264,376 

2,086,148 

9,273,646 

4,074,956 

17,957,556 

6,015 

28,749 

1,234,00-5 

5,041,073 

1,999,444 

8,481,441 

707,250 

3,592,080 

974,-848 

1,957,383 

26,163 

85,758 

758,579 

3,008,098 

99,654 

685,973 

136,189 

S99.957 

820 

5,320 

25,462 

157,394 

86,800 

552,599 

67,052 

472,969 

12,207 

81,534 

11,691 

77,511 

24,074 

175, 5S8 

586 

4,372 

2,899 

19,413 

23,083 

168,572 

1,867,653 

16,069,557 

2,566,378 

20,967,431 

13,593 

171,829 

46,880 

424,212 

1,121,190 

9,172,489 

1,254,772 

9,631,508 

365,835 

3,217,108 

616,610 

5,442,514 

68,954 

703,671 

273,489 

2.293.0S6 

281,292 

2,856,634 

494,201 

5,232,198 

16,641 

138,852 

28.7S7 

299,150 

141,068 

1,467,879 

206,783 

2,571,522 

46,200 

590,167 

61,541 

820.850 

33,808 

271,420 

110,304 

6S7.422 

34,792 

287,073 

147,567 

1,527,992 

S.177 

78,333 

19,737 

173,437 

100,859 

1,044.205 

13,954 

104,367 

32,413 

341.362 

Other  Food  and  Drink, 
Butter — 

Total  imports  . 
Canada  .  . 
Australia.  .  . 
Denmark  .  .  . 
Argentine  .  . 
United  States. 
New  Zealand 


Xoii-dul  iablc  - 


.57S.658 
61,971 
540,072 
40,327 
::  i  3.1  13 
196,593 
372,572 


19.769.73S 
774,150 
6,722,621 
771,291 
3,797,050 
2,43>6,265 
4,599,166 


,560,204 
33,337 
417,371 
290,291 
265.675 
216,495 
31S.S72 


19,854,427 
417, 5S8 
5,251,176 
3,947,835 
3.344,213 
2,746,908 
3,910,432 
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i  UN  B  SHOWING  uxitkd  kincdom  total  imports,  etc. — Continued 
1.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco — Continued 

1918.  1919. 

Quantity.         Value.        Quantity.  Value. 

<■  htr  Food  and  Drink,  Xon  dutiabh     Con.             Cwts.                 £                Cwts.  £ 

Cheese — 

Total  Imports                                                2,357,103      15,905,858        2,118,250  15,170,620 

Canada                                                       1,125,668        7,695,411           647,212  4,894,738 

N.w  Zealand                                                610,655        3,849,695        1,239,553  8,455,199 

Australia                                                        47,258           285,525           112,736  830,935 

Netherlands                                                    87.S96           621,496            79,217  668,289 


Eggs — 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Total  imports 

2,6I56,415 

4,621,649 

5,644,395 

8,613,326 

Canada 

388  985 

1  476  962 

2,230,422 

I  nited  States 

337,345 

617,236 

1,408,616 

2;20'5io92 

1  'o tun  1 1" ] v 

1  170,535 

2  592,033 

1,638,067 

2,776,116 

Egypt 

729,807 

715,170 

758  728 

930,674 

Fish,   fresh  unenumerated — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports  

404,514 

1,542,432 

504,262 

1,432,538 

35,383 

130,122 

32,605 

147,705 

Deep  Sea  Fisheries  

302,128 

1,142,566 

288,634 

664,725 

Denmark  

91,514 
54,837 

317,542 

Netherlands  

1,016 

3,448 

165,210 

Canned  sardines — 

Total  imports  

442,748 

5,142,532 

62,502 

610,079 

Canada  

4,276 

22,972 

5,658 

45,750 

France   

190 

2,790 

11,552 

167,237 

Portugal  

333,810 

4,144,993 

37,157 

349,098 

Canned  salmon — 

Total  imports  

689,373 

5,330,230 

1,139,642' 

8,150,254 

181,338 

1,258,803 

487,402 

3,457,516 

United  States  

329,334 

2,219,383 

475,865 

3,047,524 

177,399 

1,842,244 

167,539 

1,586,341 

Canned  lobsters — 

17,489 

326,867 

33,261 

634,395 

16,396 

312,027 

31,564 

601,177 

1,067 

14,603 

1,370 

30,062 

Canned  fish  other  than  sardines. 

salmon  and  lobsters — 

301,037 

2,664,435 

172,709 

1,304,202 

Canada   

1,01.6 

6,992 

5,099 

21,323 

United  States   . 

134,419 

864,079 

75,078 

455,753 

22,751 

259,468 

31,950 

309,889 

Japan   

35,936 

486,891 

11,698 

164,679 

Norway  

92,613 

925,185 

36,816 

263,724 

Fish,  all  sorts,  cured    or    salted,  not 

canned — 

734,368 

2,068,877 

472,607 

1,478,766 

21,559 

59,623 

11,856 

56,164 

91,855 

300,967 

232,162 

657,870 

(Iceland  and  Greenland)  

206,955 

723,343 

143,230 

435,321 

Norway  

285,676 

519,583 

14,589 

55,549 

879 

5,411 

7,473 

45,289 

Fruit,  raw  apples — 

410,169 

903,982 

2,967,227 

6,245,874 

46,123 

114,911 

823,212 

1,722,714 

104,258 

255,565 

1,635,195 

3,715,628 

177,230 

368,761 

Fruit,  raw  pears — 

2,436 

7,731 

372,887 

844,041 

91 

301 

235,619 
69,407 

393,563 
268,927 

France  

1,274 

3,145 

5 

23 

20,817 

81,914 

Fruit,  dried,  other  than  dates — 

27,528 

99,362 

138, 4S2 

514,686 

638 

2,584 

4,162 

19,869 

17,320 

60,454 

94,442 

363,019 

2,555 

11,925 

13,216 

50,569 

4,771 

12,514 

13,709 

40,711 

Fruit,  canned  or  bottled  without  sugar — 

210,707 

481,459 

647,639 

2,010,031 

12,108 

37,832 

61,958 

136,024 

412 

1,018 

262,539 

889,758 

190,722 

410,320 

273,719 

787,957 

3.769 

16,729 

33,509 

126,799 
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TABLE  SHOWING  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOTAL  IMPORTS,  ETC. — Continued 


1.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco — Continued 


1918. 

1919. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Other  Food  and  Drink,  Non-dutiable — Con. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Honey — ■ 

320,004 

2,702,734 

173,228 

892,988 

Canada   

3,341 

33,798 

5,297 

35,258 

23,632 

201,868 

63,273 

305,056 

United  States  

142,950 

1,135,569 

38,099 

226,842 

53,953 

483,106 

27,178 

130,624 

Hops — 

52 

210 

154,543 

2,374,115 

15,827 

252,640 

United  States  

16 

64 

83,400 

1,350,925 

23,704 
18,337 

332,289 

235,279 

Lard — 

2,760,404 

21,063,529 

2,178,330 

18,673,126 

89,493 

68)9,468 

79,292 

689,393 

United  States-  

2,586,187 

19,807,472 

1,833,685 

15,928,266 

China  

30,946 

2.00,*  24 

158,354 

1,209,67>5 

Imitation  lard — 

26,774 

185,037 

107,851 

796,839 

1,510 

10,006 

10,192 

70,471 

25.2J64 

175,031 

96,874 

721,109 

Milk,  condensed,  not  sweetened — 

900,696 

3,495,768 

1,033,38.5 

4,0*7,178 

Canada  '  

64,571 

244,249 

40,349 

151,742 

833,142 

3,23-6,02*9 

988,252 

3,916,892 

Milk  powder,  not  sweetened — 

89,084 

577,956 

115,972 

750,944 

5,908 

33,683 

2,897 

17,860 

United  States  

61,210 

377,136 

62,702 

423,782 

20,105 

149,199 

31,S14 

161,50* 

Oleomargarine,  oleo-oil,  and  refined  tal- 

low— 

1,488,099 

7.745,735 

1,009,744 

6,236,596 

40,3'54 

246,402 

26.247 

170.366 

882>,875 

4,273,8*0 

459,672 

2,894,636 

United  States  

430,7011 

2,565,124 

207,050 

1,478,145 

New  Zealand  

30,086 

134,028 

112,967 

619,894 

Sauces  or  condiments,    not  sweetened, 

including  table  salt — 

Total  imports  

1,218,548 

42,48-2 

1,258,541 

59,163 

2,317 

1,270 

56,457 

3,823 

1*7,815 

8,046 

464,837 

20^225 

2&6,371 

8,143 

323,011 

10,985 

Italy  

85,904 

3,613 

179,408 

7,690 

Vegetables,  canned,  unsweetened — 

2S0.784 

1,216,672 

1,068,699 

2,SS4,021 

28,330 

112,460 

140,643 

372.12S 

Italy  

±4U,a<30 

d  A  Q   "1  OtO 

b4'0,iyio 

313,871 

1,215,597 

53,270 

255,067 

337,312 

522, 9S5 

United  States  

32,470 

92,420 

175,149 

431,723 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  for  table  use — 

<  !;i-ls. 

Gals. 

34,439 

2,8'83 

149,657 

3S.331 

30,300 
77,420 

S.375 
22,723 

United  States  

5,410 

523 

France  

lfl^l 

1,8  li8 

36,717 

5,S*4 

Spirits  and  strong  waters,   brandy,  in 

casks — 

Total   imports.  . 

1,159,277 

1,371,497 

1,958,7S4 

2,155.560 

Canada  

1  556 
S  7  2,' 585 

3,740 
l,321)!o9S 

France 

752.582 

1,047,858 

Spain  

352.540 

2.80,881 

90S,1'5* 

6S8.409 

United  States  

66,335 

44,361 

Unenumerated,  not  sweetened,  imported 

in  casks — 

823,797 

154,2(68 

1,852,485 

991.  S48 

752,072 
679,804 

497.826 
431,264 

United  States  

163,417 

70,334 

Imported  in  bottles — 

Total  imports  

3,155 

12,857 

11,721 

30.621 

1,577 

2.047 

5.735 

6,310 

United  States  

520 

9,107 

2,622 

17,743 

1 796 
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rABLS  SHOWING  i  NTTED  KINGDOM  TOTAL  IMPORTS,  ETC. — Concluded 
1.  /•'('(»(/.   Prinlr.  and   Tobacco  —Concluded 


i  did. 


Othrr  /•'<•<>«/  <in</  Drink,  Son-dutiable — Con. 

Quant  Ity. 

Va  1  lie. 

Qua  mI  ity. 

Value. 

SiiRar,    other    than    lump    and  leaves, 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

refined.   including  sugar  randy — 

Total  imports  

1  .'!0,2iS4 

S  12,021 

1ft   O  M  A  COO 

iy,z4u,oz* 

Canada  

1  0,S'9 1 

21,360 

1    ft  ft  O  C  9.  9 

O  l)A7    J  ftrr 

Z,ZU  <  ,4U  i 

1 0'5 , 3  OS 

1  ft  O  OOfi 

ry  z,y  z  b 

a  a  a-\  a  An 
4 , 4  4 1 , 1)  4  < 

0',  (4  1,604 

120,055 

oof*  o  a  n 

/I  1  O  CiCft 

41^,oloy 

l,Z'I  b,t»ll  J 

Sugar.   li<plid  — 

Total  imports  

169,583 

598,908 

1,142,688 

2,227,298 

Canada   

11 

55 

18,488 

39,817 

United  states  

109,572, 

598t853 

1,122,420 

2,183,653 

Cherries,  drained — 

3,362 

27,714 

8,912 

129,957 

Canada  

125 

2,060 
116,049 

France  

3,362 

27,714 

8,078 

Confectionery,  hard — 

Total  imports  

6,344 

105,012 

58,213 

420,650 

Canada  

789 

1,066 

9,788 

64,754 

United  States  

5,322, 

92,596 

46,705 

339,622 

Confectionery,  soft  (A.B.  gums,  cara- 
mels, chewing-  gums,  jelly  beans, 
Turkish  delight — 


17  858 

407  °.9fi 

nil  7>Q  ft 
oil,  t  tfv 

4  147 

67  916 

o,lUv 

1  A9   QlQ  9 

T*nit..rl   sit  r>  t  t»c 

13  695 

O  O  V  y  Li  Li  L 

44  428 

A  AC  COO 

Kruit,  canned  or  bottled  in  thick  syrup — 

Total  imports  

2,201 

11,621 

5,324 

31,725 

Canada  

1,242 

6,383 

1,765 

7,944 

United  States  

395 

l,2i66 

2,53'8 

14,901 

France  

146 

1,214 

402 

5,443 

Australia  

301 

2,222 

422 

2,382 

Marmalades,  jams  and  fruit  jellies — 

113,540 

375,661 

323,675 

1,213,215 

Canada  

814 

3,711 

6,716 

30,190 

92,884 

301,413 

250,326 

941,062 

Union  of  South  Africa  

11,79-3 

41,733 

43,955 

162/647 

New  Zealand  

4,947 

15,768 

18,178 

62,714 

Milk,   condensed,   sweetened,   whole — 

1,397,870 

7,524,130 

1,964,063 

10,926,036 

Canada  

173,8'59 

90  5,558 

145,495 

786,297 

United  States  

1,161,663 

6,185,90'9 

1,736,493 

9,647,3,93 

35,36-5 

223,241 

48,402 

306,903 

Tobacco — 

Cigars — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Total  imports  

l,192i,245 

1,623,072 

1,670,735 

2,177,190 

Canada  

2,111 

1,524 

1.595 

1,243 

Cuba  

1,056,843 

1,566,201 

1,367,066 

2,043,064 

British  West  India  Islands  

44,623 

30,223 

48,400 

29,850 

55,945 

10,114 

119,232 

25,173 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead — 

791,621 

81,107 

1,406,151 

201,748 

20,6157 

1,867 

378,731 

60,863 

United  States  

759,696 

'  78,10*6 

917,719 

120,658 

Cigarettes — 

3,764,127 

847,30>6 

4,460,536 

1,017,982 

586,938 

151,542 

l,267,38i6 

252,178 

2,919,766 

549,4815 

2,723,083 

536,821 

Egypt   ... 

189,898 

126,963 

275,945 

168,187 

Tobacco,    unmanufactured,    stripped  or 

stemmed — 
Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Xyasaland  Protectorate  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  unstripped  or 

unstemmed — 
Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Turkey  

Greece  

Russia  


72,754,031 
87,697 
71,842,585 
447,727 


98,886,282 
45,337 

91,086,26'8 
60,585 
253,437 


6,719,022 
10,648 

6,626,156 
34,599 


8,965,253 
5,366 

8,037,589 
27,265 
85,837 


113,<837,387 
63,910 
112,782,592 
518,953 


235,010,227 
75,786 

203,001,625 
5,818,023 
2,546,617 
3^619,877 


12,233,248 
9,222 
12.11S. 859 
4S.861 


25,982,873 
8,686 
2O,676,02S 
1,561,566 
S51,0<89 
759,558 
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II.  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured. 

1918.  1919. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

iU  OC-l*tO     U-JHi    V/C-o     UfvU     f  f  Mm  1*/  u>(s  V  VUI  CO     t/lt/  cu^ 

tons. 

£ 

tons. 

s 

Trnn      n  r?  citppl  nlrl    f  AYfpnt  nlil  rqil<:^  

J.iv/11    allU    OLCCl    UiU      \  V       <~  ^  |  '  L    U1U     I  CvlXS  ) 

5  572 

24  388 

112  123 

712  034 

Q  n  £1  r?  P 

9fi  n^o 

166  434 

1  289 

6  769 

K  C  0  Q  " 
0  0 ,  o  V  0 

0  0  I  ,  0  1  u 

T.^  >. '  )  y~i  r> a 

2  919 

10  413 

17  763 

102  030 

Asbestos,  raw — 

cwts. 

cwts. 

397,736 

829,038 

353,371 

686,236 

l  y  s ,  oi  i 

A  1  9   1  1  Q 

14  (,Us  / 

2'86,8!57 

q  i  n  7  \ 

i)  1 ,  U  1  0 

9HS  7fi1 
Z  U  O ,  1  D  X 

199  7S5Q 

1  z 0,  1  0  y 

9  A  A  9  5  9 
Z  i  U ,  Z  0  Z 

K  4.90 

o,4oy 

7  A  5  R 

17  9  9  4 
1  <  ,  0  0  4 

97  1  9rt 
Z  <  ,1ZU 

Mica — 

7  0   9  O  9 

i  Z ,  a  o  6 

0  10,013 

00,000 

rno  7Q  n 

oys,  i»u 

A  8  fl 

o,  y  y  u 

78ft 

1  9  n,;  9 
1Z,U'0Z 

R  R  4  01 
0  0,  -i  U  1 

R(\0  94R 

0  J ,  U 1 0 

ro:  9  71 
0  0  0,  Z  1  1 

£07 

o  y  i 

19  R1.fi 
1 6, 0 1  0 

789 
1  0  Z 

y.oou 

"Wood  cuifl  t iinbcr   hewn — 

Fir,  pine,  spruce,  other  than  pit  props  or 

pit  wood — 

loads. 

loads. 

Total  imports 

14,056 

168,230 

68,835 

878,775 

Canada 

2,849 

32,8>86 

11,879 

232,683 

United  States 

8,077 

91,837 

25,465 

371,866 

Sweden 

2,884 

40^842 

15,861 

152,8*7 

Oak  

Total  imports 

12,679 

382,563 

137,173 

2,848,016 

Canada 

6 

400 

6,998 

167,044 

United  States 

12,613 

3181,599 

120,609 

2,421,693 

Japan 

9,161 

251,965 

Unenumerated .  (Hewn)- — 

Total  imports 

14,136 

182,994 

9,331 

133,677 

Canada 

2,572 

37,638 

6,062 

91,450 

1,095 

17,759 

936 

17,857 

Russia 

10,469 

127,597 

1,792 

15,473 

Sawn  or  split :  fir,  pine  and  spruce — 

Total  imports  

1,372,779 

18,559,917 

4,296,639 

46.4S1.444 

Canada 

141,383 

1,694,319 

1,101,165 

12,536,2-89 

Sweden 

734,470 

10,065,456 

1,489,545 

15,1S1,S99 

Russia 

65,689 

626,984 

1,014,165 

9,069,790 

Planed  or  dressed  '.  fir,  pine  and  spruce — 

165,295 

2,216,336 

272,262 

3,201.415 

8,073 

82,584 

120,834 

1,519,486 

131,417 

1,530,616 

Sweden  

43,801 

690,250 

121,989 

1,467,976 

Sawn    or    split,     planed    or  dressed, 

UI1LUU11JC1  dLCU 

37,450 

674,998 

89,096 

1,314,212 

16.748 

226,967 

46,315 

604. 9S5 

United  States 

8.887 

268,32i6 

26.018 

4S0.312 

4.296 

59,839 

6,627 

81,843 

Wool,  sheep's  or  lamb's — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

mo  i  —  o  n  An 

36,339,476  1,042,899,164 

ft  £   COO   O  9  ll 
'.Mi,  \  S  S.  S  .1  H 

1,920,278 

185,610 

204,756,535 

20,104,417 

587,557,420 

57,522,055 

on  one  011 
ay,zyo,Ml 

7,450,411 

254,196,274 

91    COO  £  9  C 

zi,sys,ozo 

Woollen  rags,  applicable  to  other  uses  than 

manure,  not  pulled — 

tons. 

tons. 

9,696 

788,114 

34,984 

2,892.375 

Canada   

169 

21,360 

1,096 

142,622 

1,002 

60,624 

11.037 

1,U19,9«$5 

o,4  i  0 

514,049 

14,320 

1    1  A  ft  or  7 

Flax,  dressed  or  undressed — 

Total  imports 

22,950 

3.660.36S 

9,996 

2  632  419 

Canada   

225 

63,945 

Netherlands  

597 

170,317 

2.SS0 

979,625 

21,790 

3,381,196 

3.S6S 

725,895 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass — 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Total  imports  

232,799 

1,375,897 

287,742 

1,900,273 

Canada   

32,329 

233,005 

17.95S 

167,555 

France   

79,137 

269,518 

93,538 

370,792 

United  States  

57,733 

397,455 

63.3SS 

517,147 

1  TVS 
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11.  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured — Concluded 


191S, 

1919. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Scrds,  cloi'er  and  grass — Con. 

£ 

£ 

Flax  or  Unseed — 

quarters. 

quarters. 

1,309,631 

8,15S.170 

2,764,559 

20,662,835 

12,651 

245,543 

K  A  A  9  O  •> 

Hrittsn  inula  

1 , »  9  4 , 7  b  7 

ll,7o7,o91 

A  (\C  A  KO 
4  U  0 , 4  0  a 

9  A  K  0  COC 

1    A  O  1    A  9  9 
1 ,  V  b  L  ,  U  Z  6 

1  1  A  A  917 
l ,  I  44, Zl  < 

Tallow  (including  regt  table)  .  unrefined — 

cwts. 

cwts. 

402,  S14 

1,446,817 

1,742,479 

7,538,987 

32  810 

117  627 

42  168 

151  493 

K  A  H  9  A  9 

9  A  91 
/,4Z1,  <  U4 

X  1  O  ,  0  0  o 

A  O  A  1  CA 

4»U,lbU 

9  A  A  O  1  1  A 

Skins  and  furs,  undressed ,  tuicnuincralcd — 

number. 

number. 

8,940,687 

3,193,188 

15,980,491 

5,078,012 

1.362,681 

l,'0i6'3,195 

770j,058 

1,002,288 

United  States  

5,067,901 

1,661,018 

4,801,833 

2,562,531 

243,448 

40,226 

1,833,011 

339,596 

Paper-making  m a t e rials — 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  dry,  bleached — 

tons. 

tons. 

16,007 

764,619 

19,007 

702,936 

890 

32,354 

15,042 

721,378 

11,228 

437,973 

757 

35,748 

4,255 

148,052 

Pulp    of    wood,     chemical,     dry,  un- 

bleached— 

T*ntil  ininnrtc 

220,755 

8,414,457 

386,873 

9,717,095 

D649 

65',511 

35,061 

940,093 

97,653 

3,334,995 

270,822 

6,645,406 

119,059 

4,913,746 

64,549 

1,734,327 

Pulp  of  wood,  mechanical,  wet — 

109,048 

1,346,035 

494,787 

4,192,987 

98,576 

flAA    A  Ci  O 

y  uu,4y  w 

1  OR  793 

1   9,41  ARCS 

9  Q  9   C  9  K 

O  A  O  O  1  K  (\ 

z,4  0  y ,  1  ou 

325 

4  575 

80,965 

673,237 

Bladders .  casinos  and  sausage  skins — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Total  imports 

1,199,870 

379,296 

6  742  757 

1,134,510 

Canada 

'402,042 

144^242 

'52l!640 

114,826 

United  States  

549^849 

184,915 

n  n  A  9  9  <7 

388,993 

61,182 

Hair,  unenumerated  (probably  hog's)  — 

Value  only. 

Value  only. 

377,979 

843,770 

7,930 

329, 3b0 

Q  0  A  1  K 

214,705 

233,570 

177,253 

Bay— 

tons. 

tons. 

677 

4,964 

2,461 

35,235 

124 

929 

778 

11,127 

553 

4,035 

1,672 

24,034 

Talc— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

303,652 

144,022 

236,864 

125,162 

■  *  o  n  'i  rl  q 

2,038 

1,265 

268,773 

113,900 

140,093 

71  7^4. 

Italy 

28,433 

25,677 

36,218 

27,62S 

III.  Articles  Wholly 

or  Mainly  Manufoxtured. 

\T&tftl<t  ri+irl  di~f>st    ftv\fl  it}  fi  t>  i/  / n  r*i  'tt  i*c>  c  f  T)  invert  f  

Trrin  •  T^it**    crnipfpl  pi  «Pn    f^rrn-rna  n  npcjp 

ferro-silicon — 

tons. 

tons. 

24,992 

1,182,095 

3,689 

111,857 

6,356 

350,133 

810 

20,747 

5,097 

322,779 

1,757 

57,843 

11,472 

411,964 

1,095 

32.5S3 

Iron  :  Wrought,  in  bars,  angles,  rods  and 

sections — 

15,082 

748,612 

32,648 

847,461 

956 

IS, 299 

14,980 

745,355 

10,942 

441,496 

10,728 

189,347 

102 

3,257 

9,513 

182,709 
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1918. 

191 

9. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

talSj  etc. — Con. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Iron  or    steel :    Tubes,    pipes,  fittings, 

wrought — ■ 

1,291 

96,312 

13  136 

A.  9  R  Q  i  & 

77 

3,968 

9  CCK 

Z,bbo 

77,195 

1,133 

84,028 

1 U,  6  6  0 

9  9  C  1  k  n 

66b, loo 

Iron  or  steel  pipes  and  fittings,  cast — 

498 

52,205 

1  e  1  c 
l,olb 

lzl.bbb 

6,114 
63,727 

TTviIf              C?  r+  r» .+  r. 

193 

17,018 

1  n  o  9 

305 

35,187 

288 

43,006 

Wire,     including    uninsulated  electric 

wire — 

0U3,  (SO 

1C  roc 
lb,0<50 

477,254 

9  9  S  1 

i  0,814 

A  RKti 
4.00U 

101,01  I 

TTnito/I  QfTtoo 

18,133 

432,724 

1U,  (  t  i 

9  A  A 

TVire  rods — 

Total  imports 

20,605 

527,446 

50,840 

-L  ,  KJ  A.  1 1  O  U  1 

Canada 

1^907 

42,062 

13^342 

230  871 

United  States  

15,992 

348,267 

29,017 

516,654 

2,706 

137,117 

4,070 

185,986 

Wire  nails — 

26,106 

1,107,850 

30,461 

1,144,089 

9,458 

429,257 

13,751 

493,564 

United  States  

16,622 

677,162 

14,127 

555,618 

Nails    (other   than   wire),   screws  and 

rivets — ■ 

Total  imports  

432 

38,365 

1,793 

123,947 

88 

2,274 

363 

24,971 

98 

9,572 

635 

47,725 

449 

20,453 

Bolts  and  nuts — 

Total  imoorts  

1,259 

70,133 

5,524 

279,700 

26 

1,109 

233 

9,614 

1,233 

69,024 

1,15'5 

2.62,266 

Steel,    in    bars,    angles,    shapes,  other 

than  girders — 

Total  imports 

25,598 

741,211 

38,971 

954,647 

159 

32,874 

682 

25J48 

United  States  

24,233 

655,649 

35,761 

824,787 

993 

49,160 

756 

55,130 

Brass,    bronze    and   metal    bronzed  or 

lacquered,  manufactures  of,  unenu- 

merated — 

Total  imoorts  

3,999 

737,249 

929 

333,110 

Canada  

1,961 

342,051 

324 

58,877 

United  States 

l',967 

342^320 

494 

210,855 

Copper,  regulus  and  precipitate — 

Total  imports  

21,013 

1,764,331 

17,327 

1,259,697 

Canada  

8,226 

634,969 

303 

29,900 

8,419 

809,433 

11,094 

S93.578 

Copper     uuwrought,    in    bars,  blocks, 

slabs,  cakes,  ingots — 

Total  imports  

203,317 

24,371,059 

109,319 

11,900,410 

1,497 
66,673 

171,685 
7,455,658 

United  States  

130,826 

15,866,991 

Australia  

21,579 

2,533,182 

17,040 

1,906,71S 

Copper,  part  wrought — 

626 

83,942 

5,683 

624,296 

Canada  

247 
4,906 

26,969 
529,644 

United  States  

529 

72,324 

f^nTM~»fiT*     mi  Tin  f'l  ptnvoG    t~\f     \  n  t  A  1 1  fl  i l  i  <**  pnn- 
v_/  \J  y  f  i j   i  t   iii  <x  1 1  u  i  ti  ttui  Co   \J  l  *    iiiv-iiniiiif-,    v  wi  j 

per  plates  engraved — 

Total  imports  

1,708 

258,101 

2,755 

357,228 

10 

2,477 

90 

18,545 

United  States  

1,654 

243,493 

1,605 

209,418 

France  

15 

6,523 

994 

116,244 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet — 

Total  imports  

207,932 

6,822,935 

217,610 

7,036,498 

Canada  

6,459 
93.276 

238,243 
2.S69.S46 

85,280 

2,513,989 

United  States  

61,576 

2,216,904 

53,008 

1,932,782 

•  800 
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1918. 


1919. 


Metals  and  ores,  and  manufactures  of 
Zinc,  crude  In  cakes — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Japan  

Zinc,  manufactures — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

I'nited  States  

Mi  tai.  unenumerated,  un wrought — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Cutlery — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  .  .  . 


Ilollow-icarc,  wrought,  enamelled- 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Netherlands  

United  States  


Quantity. 
Cwts. 

64,138 
815 
50,495 
7,051 

3,010 

2,010 

27,185 
14,599 
4,206 

1,607 
111 

944 

451 

"881 


Hollow-ware,  wrought,  not  enamelled- 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  


HoUoic-warc,  cast,  enamelled — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Netherlands  

Germany  

Hollow-ware,  of  tin  plate — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Hardware,  other  than  holloware,  (comprising 
those  articles  which  cannot  be  allotted 
to    the   several   headings   of  cutlery, 
!cments  and  tools,  brass,  copper, 
iron,  steel,  etc.) — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

France  

Implements  and  tools,  and  parts  thereof, 
(except   machine    tools) — 

Total  imports  Value 

Canada  

United  States  

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scientific  (other 
than  electrical)  complete — 

Total  imports.  .  .  

Canada  

United  States  

France  

Instruments  and  apparatus,  parts  thereof, 
including  photographic  plates  and 
films,  and  sensitised  photographic 
paper — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

France  

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  (other  than 
machinery  and  insulating  wire)  bat- 
teries, primary  and  secondary — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

France  


2,294 
2,290 
64 
64 


6,370 

3,095 
2,585 

Tons, 
only. 


Value. 


3,293,494 
35,363 
2. 1  in, n  il] 
428,577 

306,487 

213, 6S3 

4,157,964 
1,794,546 
1,063,695 

149,577 
17,268 
113,692 

2>9'98 
463 


Qua 


ntity 
wts. 


5,122 
5,085 


300 
300 


303 
215 


90,564 

315,687 
36,2(63 


94,226 
38,034 
68,333 
3,735 

4,679 
189 
2,787 

11,759 
5,160 
2,713 

8,311 
2,307 
4,385 

41, 8104 
11,101 
11,538 
13,013 

10,636 
1,104 

6,826 

4,435 
1,181 
1,207 
1,431 

3,811 
270 
2,911 


44,091 
1,890 

30,970 
3,601 


Tons. 

1,923,280  Value  only. 

203,257   

1,614,808   


444,548 
1,041 
143,973 
144,400 


122,84,5 
1,482 
83,387 
28,689 


141,760 
66,105 


Value. 
£ 

4,096,702 
392,089 

2,938,379 
193,773 

329,416 
11,483 
210,422 

1,663,007 
652,133 
474,579 

639,522 
364,346 
226,245 

222,992 
63,247 
61,755 
53,793 

45,641 
3,774 
26,144 

21,855 
5,347 
7,983 
4,640 

14,169 
1,620 
10,638 


481,309 
23,554 

305,039 
49,308 


2,218,754 
183,805 
1,903,109 


804,407 
28,014 
446,005 
194,208 


686,966 
35,872 

548,526 
58,921 


46,314 
8,036 
26,444 
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1918. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 


1919. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 


Machinery  and  parts  thereof,  prime  movers, 
except  electrical — 
Agricultural — 

Total   imports   21,720 

Canada   1,087 

United  States   20,622 

Not  being  Prime   movers   or  electrical 
machinery,  agricultural — 

Total  imports   23,254 

Canada   6,792 

United  States   15,768 

Not  being  prime   movers   or  electrical 
machinery,  machine  tools — 

Total  imports   19,379 

Canada   93 

United  States.  ,   19,088 

Not  being  prime  movers  or  electrical 

machinery,  typewriters,  complete —  Number. 

Total  imports   13,920 

Canada   1,716 

United  States   12,201 

Not  being  prime   movers  or  electrical 

machinery,    unenumeratecl —  Tons. 

Total  imports..    ..   9,137 

Canada   80 

United   States   6,148 

Netherlands   520 


2,246,285 
81,477 
2,161,936 


1,586,105 
438,893 
999,864 


3,858,264 
40,412 
3,771,994 


198,431 
20,086 
178,2i51 


1,413,890 
16,364 
930,536 
63,065 


16,648 
216 
16,390 


17,206 
5,920 
10,489 


17.098 
92 

16,630 

Number. 

5'5,864 
1,904 
53,888 

Tens. 
21,051 
500 
16,112 
1,212 


1,757,242 
18,640 
1,731,992 


1,272,660 
449,988 
674,629 


3,962,476 
15,590 
3,860,979 


770,697 
21,176 
748,050 


3,915,571 
87,327 
3,170,763 
160,927 


Wood  manufactures — 

Furniture  and  cabinet  ware —  Value  only.  Value  only. 

Total  imports     7,758    217,779 

Canada.                                              t        29,587 

United   States     1,495    86,942 

France     5,992    37,125 

Unenumerated  (including  wood  ware  and 
wood  turnery)  — 

Total  imports     2,065.397    3,872,731 

Canada     77,554    236,245 

United  States     832,799    1,732.626 

Russia     722,860    1.051,158 


Cotton — 


Waste  from  worked    cotton    of  every 


description- 

Lbs. 

....  41,120,919 

1,742,849 

Lbs. 
25,122.849 

1,499,191 

308,597 
19,950,256 

13,580 
1.241,983 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  18,143,958 

1,196,050 

....  820,296 

27,9*20 

2,880,91S 

164,026 

Manufactures,  piece  goods,  oither 

than 

book  clotlh,  grey  unbleached — 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Total  imports  

....  470,599 

44,168 

1,841.917 

204,423 

2i31,336 
1,100,105 

33,659 
136,966 

....  23.912 

5,765 

Gloves — 

Doz.  pairs. 

Doz.  pairs. 

Total  imports  

.  .    .  .  1,106,093 

427,026 

964,944 

448,420 

Canada  

6,208 
934,005 

4,401 
41S.S82 

Japan  

....  1,080,453 

407,638 

France  

....             IS, 929 

16,228 

11,554 

17,292 

Hosiery,  stockings  and  socks — 

Total  imports  

....  168.070 

85,037 

1,078,410 

615,758 

4'S,S.52 
917.350 

38,589 
53S.044 

United  States  

..    ..  154,994 

S'0,411 

Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  (of  wool 
or  of  wool  mixed  with  other  materials 
if     known     as     "Woollen"  or 
"  Worsteds") — 
Hosiery,     other     than     stockings  and 

socks —  Value  onlj  Value  only. 

Total  imports     5,848    53,708 

Canada     2,332    35.S22 

Switzerland     2.4  05    9,556 

14268—2 
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luantit: 
Cwts. 


JHtf:  manufactures  of  (other  than  cordage, 
cubits.  )«•/)»>.  <m</  t  trine,  but  includ- 
ing piece  Ujoods,  socks,  and  bags)  — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Japan   -  ;  i-' 

Belgium  

India  

Boott  and  shoes — 

( >f  leather,  or  of  which  the  chief  value 
Is  leather- 
Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Switzerland  

I  >f  rubber,  or  of  which  the  chief  value  is 
i^ihber — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Chemical  manufactures  and  products,  (other 
than   drugs,  dyestuffs   and  manures, 
not  liable  to  duty — 
Acetate  of  lime — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Acetic  acid,  other  than  for  table  use — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Acetone — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Carbide  of  calcium — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Norway  

Glycerine,  crude — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

France  

Soda,   other   than   ash,    caustic,  bicar- 
bonate, crystals — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

France  

Unenumerated — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Chile  


Value 
£ 


3,341,347 
26,7*32 
3,281,419 


Qua  nt  Ity 
Cwts. 


Doz.  pairs. 
31,447 
319 
22,108 
153 


Value  only 


(containing  no  dutiable  ingredient, 
unenumerated,  including  medicinal 
pre  par  a  Hons — 

Total  imports  Value  only 

Canada    

United  States    

British  India    


Dyestuffs  (other  than  dye  woods)  and 
substances  used  in  tanning  or  dyeing 
— Extracts  for  tanning — 

Total  imports  Value  only 

Canada    

Argentine    

United  States    


263,947 
7,973 

202,731 
1,378 


Doz.  pairs. 
129,447 
25,456 
73,819 
13,742 


18,030,444  Value  only 

114,311   

864,837   

15,268,702   


2,514,988  Value  only 

33,279   

530,536   

179,671   


2,428,963  Value  only 

4,510   

1,049,472   

780,984   


Value. 
£ 


6,2(57,176 
15,056 
29,339 
63,959 

6,072,771 


1,566,996 
341,053 
878,194 
167,497 


30,847 
8,497 
21,689 

241,029 
74,539 
164,120 

170,610 
79,012 
91,378 

2)94,3(38 
134,045 
158,83-7 

Cwts. 
21,759 
21,199 

62,438 
61,373 

Cwts. 
60,620 
39,489 
19,963 

70,002 
45,103 
23,935 

89,753 
77,812 
11,357 

573,878 
462,089 
85,546 

74,879 
26,081 
48,487 

282,865 
111,728 
164,053 

173,982 
35,691 
138,291 

1,350,900 
289,017 
1,061,883 

74,590 
23,184 
51,398 

535,230 
182,764 
352,426 

517,262 
112,915 
404,347 

836,846 
165,685 
671,161 

494,594 
202,903 
291,554 

643,609 
253,940 
389,082 

63,490 

23,994 
19,681 

491,404 

327,497 
79,552 

40,759 
1,826 
21,787 
10,976 

363,933 
26,681 

287,444 
30,957 

92,998 
606 
33,393 
11,320 

412,007 
1,643 

213,895 
53,356 

40,272 
1,896 

17,984 
6,638 

164,018 
8,884 

90,635 
27,678 

,063,338 
64,614 
,349,068 
648,409 


3,599,159 
38,733 
1,117,943 
494,617 


2,881,161 
15,124 
1,302,932 
674,247 
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1918. 


Painters'  colours  and  pigments- 
Nickel  oxide — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  


Quantity. 
Cwts. 


Value. 


White  lead — 
Total   imports.  . 
Canada. .   .  . 
United  States 

Unenumerated — 
Total   imports.  . 
Canada .  . 
United  States. 
Netherlands.  . 


Leather,   undressed    {rough  tanned,  includ- 
ing rough  finished)  — 
Hides  other  than  calf  skins — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

British  India  

Australia  


Dressed,  box  calf- 
Total  imports. 

Canada  

United  States . 

Dressed,  glace  kid- 
Total  imports.  . 

Canada  

United  States. 
Prance  


Dressed  :  varnished, 
amelled — 
Total  imports.  .   .  . 

Canada  

United  States.  . 


japanned    or  en- 


Dressed,  other  sorts,  than  box  calf, 
glace  kid,  varnished,  japanned  or 
enamelled — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Leather,  manufactures  of,  (except  boots  and 
shoes  and  machinery  belting)  — 
Gloves — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

France  

United  States  .  .  

Unenumerated — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Glass — Bottles — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Netherlands  

United  States  


1,255 
260 
901 


52,965 
85 

r,o,r,  i  r, 


Doz.  pairs. 
248,522 
725 
243.968 
2,284 

Value  onlv 


Gross. 
l  I  2,34  l 


Paper — 

For  printing  or  writing' — On  reels — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Sweden  

Norway  

For  printing-  or  writing,  not  on  reels- 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Norway  

United  States  


5,244 
17,227 

Cwts. 
270,565 
1,622 
124,193 
104,035 

198,032 
613 
146,204 
11,166 


1919. 

Quantity.  Value. 


Cwts. 


19,573 

109,694 

14,518 

93,005 

15,342 

84,855 

5,050 

30,656 

4,231 

24,839 

9,468 

62,349 

A    C  1  A 
4,0  1  U 

O    17  0 

1  1  A  7  CI 

O  D  Z  ,  £1  L\  0 

43,4oo 

56  6  9  8 

A    C  C<3 
4,005 

a, 6 6  i 

1  A  A  QAQ 

971  QCl 

186,468 

508,300 

467,357 

1,040,463 

3,520 

84,412 

6,785 

119,156 

75,105 

OA  7  C1C 

Z  4  1,0.30 

9  -  a  can 

con  1 1 1 

Zo,Uo  1 

7Q  Qfi1 

7  9  1  Q  ^ 

1  Q  8  08". 

594,628 

6,678,158 

• 

L,  4  8  0,8  30 

11    C  C  A  A  1  £ 

6,367 

84,489 

56,746 

ri7   10  1 

0 1 1 ,4  a  1 

175  545 

2  302,449 

741,365 

5,811,786 

399^075 

i,123,Hs 

528,651 

6,'293i262 

12,336 

148,711 

127,647 

1,552,128 

4,995 

316,398 

30,741 

2,984,306 

723 

91,547 

7,901 

830,931 

4,272 

224,851 

17,141 

1,309,525 

10,851 

1,370,805 

59,733 

7,054,241 

681 

85,052 

2.877 

230,609 

47,509 

5,261,372 

7.974 

1,140,196 

7,579 

1,24>0, 7*S2 

82,664 
20,342 
57,242 


1,053,441 
9,954 

92H.71I8 


£ 

533,663 
2,465 

1524,10-4 
3,469 


Doz. 


13,358 
1,147 
1  1 ,935 


209,960 
10,632 

L'84-,12i2 


pairs. 
243,254 
4,485 
2'08,446 

21,5.616 


34,196  Value  onlv 

2,495   

20,405   


977,041 


3,829 
I  1,39  t 


694,175 
6,900 
321,753 
250,310 

660,197 
1,963 
4  79,695 
15,212 


Gross. 
922,874 
44,047 
218,016 
367,133 

Cwts. 

2,254,00  4 
304,777 
295,544 
278,607 

283,188 
34,151 

149,196 
32,893 


1,349,296 
129,965 
1,175,698 


6,675,569 
416,120 

5,553,765 


£ 

727,240' 
16,038 

598,934 
78,983 


570,556 
12,698 
521,092 

946,470 
42,627 
344,956 
257. s^h 


3,485,192 
426,926 
488,552 
478, 1SS 

851,074 
64,942 
414.654 
144.971 


142(58— 2} 
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111.  Artich 


Wholh 


M  airily  Man  ufactured — Continued 


Paper — Con. 

Printed  paper  hangings  — 

Total  Imports  

Canada   

United  States  

France   

For  p  a  eking  or  wrapping — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Norway  

Sweden  

Strawboard — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Netherlands  

Millboard  and  pulpboard — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Sweden  

Motor  curs,  parts  thereof,  except  tires  and 
tubes,  and  parts  and  accessories  of 
tires  and  tubes — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Sweden  ;i'.T  . . 

Tires   and   tubes,    and   parts   and  ac- 
cessories thereof — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

France  

United  States  

Motor  cycles:  Tires  and  tubes  and  parts 
and  accessories  thereof — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States.  .   . .  •  

France   

Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  parts 
thereof — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

France   

Ammunition — 

Shot  and  shell — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Propellants,  cordite  and  other  smoke- 
less— 


1018. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  i 


1919. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 


709,29:5 
1,366 
460,062 
215,809 

591,381 

590,741 

288,776 
141,361 
78,017 


Value  only. 


2,421,436 
2,721 
1,576,349 
673,730 

637,052 

634,322 

439,174 
166,329 
152,322 


1,5  215  ,'5  6  5 
203 
775,758 
685,264 


602,645 
15,755 
251,766 
210,755 


l'5i,<573 

44 
15,529 


6,859,081 
119,281 
1,636,519 
5,082,926 


cwts. 

9,324,969  43,131,039 
7,386,019  35,663,558 


3,237 
1,146 
1,488 
269 

1,745,608 
104,308 
653,284 
754,062 

2,282,560 
7,966 
2,269,824 

953,231 
286,047 
351,771 


Value  only. 


cwts. 

1,598,299 

1,238,518 


23,270 
5,019 

13,247 
3,268 

4,427,806 
226,859 
1,683,682 
1,822,034 

1,877,175 
9,247 
1,859,305 

1,510,102 
362,149 
624,626 


2,3.41,9Sfi 
443,335 

1,159,623 
603,220 


2,053,423 
429,690 
911,075 
459,419 


37,892 
1,502 
19,782 
15,591 


4,173,942 
254,295 
2,034,668 
1,869,320 


7,244,367 
5,811,363 


862,760 

13,121,575 

193,564 

3,014,129 

191,576 

3,132,985 

87,735 

1,300,189 

670,960 

9,984,495 

105,807 

1,713,455 

Small  arms,  sporting — 

205 

1,250 

4,426 

53,607 

865 

7,802 

3,305 

42,681 

Fuzes,  tubes,  primers — 

300,181 

6,239,231 

10,726 

179,616 

113,824 

2,559,182 

10,622 

177,876 

49,225 

1,044,865 

100 

1,645 

Metal  cartridge  cases,  other  than  small 

arms  ammunition,  empty — 

249,394 

1,899,276 

4,237 

31,352 

248,434 

1,893,486 

4,183 

30,552 

Brooms  and  brushes — 

dozens. 

dozens. 

1,726,347 

407,867 

2,969,091 

859,633 

23,099 

17,615 

1,427,426 

290,064 

2,407,044 

615,464 

106,044 

64,163 

110,982 

76,143 

Cordage,  binder  or  reaper  twine — 

cwts. 

cwts. 

89,799 

448,225 

8)5.,  2  57 

459,520 

6,006 

37,055 

89,799 

445,225 

7'8i,52T 

412,976 
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III.  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured — Continued 


1918. 

1« 

)19. 

Qua  ntitv 

QuRntitv. 

Value. 

±jd7Yl]!)S    CLTICL    l(Z7lt€),')lS     (  CXCCJJt    ClCCtVXC)            .  . 

vi  n  tyi  ViPr 

number 

52,722 
12,744 
21,980 

7,392 
3,574 
722 

177,594 
147,904 
25,136 

25,516 
19,871 
4,542 

Methylic  alcohol  (not  purified  so  as  to  be 
potable)  — 

gallons 
316,891 
249,952 

173,182 
138,378 

gallons 
574.314 
357,508 

290,957 
189,887 

66,939 

34,804 

216,806 

101,070 

Mouldings,    for-    picture    frames    and  gilt 
Mouldings — 

Value  only. 

53,724 

Value  only. 

169,881 
17,480 
90,288 
26,953 

5,357 
3,146 
1,129 

Italy  

53,569 

Musical  instruments  and  harmoniums — 
Organs — 

3 

44 

275 
120 
65 

3 

44 

Pianos — 

36 

1,548 

418 
95 

168 
68 

24,995 
6,721 
7,190 
6,512 

United  States  

2 

32 

Oil  Cloth,  for  furniture  coverings — 

sq.  yds. 

sq.  yds. 
257,194 
38,279 
211,977 

29,477 
3,120 
25,566 

For  other  purposes  than'  floor  and  furni- 

ture covering's — 

67,227 
59,577 

"  6,248 
3,350 

Linseed  Cake — 

8,109 

164,411 

71,252 
10,165 
43,112 
14,310 

1,639,245 
257,220 

1,006,566 
288,594 

Perfumery  and  articles  used  in  the  manu- 
facture    thereof     (except  perfumed 
spirits  and  essential  oils)  — 

7,909 
200 

160,586 
3,825 

Total  imports  

Rubber     manufactures,      (except  apparel 
waterproofed,   boots  and  shoes,  tires 

787,217 
4,055 
626,705 
82,889 

204,679 
7,418 

127,332 
7,196 

2,413,650 
239,022 
916,391 

1,160,614 

468,184 
29,960 
225,728 
146,940 

and    tubes   for   carriages,    cycles  or 

motor  cycles)  — 

Canada  

Value  only 

266,681 

Value  only 

577,640 
20,665 

A  A  O  (ICO 

Ad  <s  n  c 

United  States 

a  o  jl  t  *)  u  o 

32  207 

France 

Skins  and  furs,  other  than  rabbit  and  seal — 

Dressed  (not  leather)  — 

Number. 

Number. 

1,204,457 

344,916 

3,2S1,409 
19,817 
1,930,043 

ooo  ,ovo 

1,252,719 
12,746 
714,286 

IOC  COO 

China  

United  States 
Skins  and  furs — 

758,406 
295  169 

202,240 
100  446 

Manufactures  of  (including  skin  rugs)  — 

Total  imports  

Value  only 

3S4,148 

Value  only 

646,793 
11,424 
6  b  b ,  b  J  () 
202, S92 

France 

83,507 

China  

Soap — 

(Household    or    laundry,     in    bars  or 

tablets)  — 

Cwts. 
576 

1,494 

Cwts. 
105,544 
35,637 
5S.529 

304, 5S0 
124,615 
138,231 

United  States  

Toilet — 

Total  imports  

1,784 

24,334 

17,712 
4,238 
11,345 

199,722 
25.982 
159,732 

United  States  

13 

11,330 

■  SIX. 
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Ml      \rlichs    Wholly  or  Miiinlu    .1/ an  K  I'd  d  i(  red —  -(  Vnclmlod 


191S. 

1919 

Quanl  Ity. 

Value. 

Quantity^ 

Value. 

i  k .  th  .it  rim  and  farina  or  potato  flour 
flour — 

'  Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Other  than  rift*  starch — 

Tot 'i  1   i mj >< >i  t *- 

L  80  l  1 1 

49.4,542 

1  328  2  1  0 

2,386,629 

Canada  

1,2  17 

5,8(64 

I5',7r)f» 

30,231 

United  States  

1  40,621 

••M.s.sr,  i 

1,253,281 

2,226,429 

Netherlands  

530 

1  0,650 

10.27S 

27,290 

Japan  

21,26!) 

79,184 

38,848 

81,229 

I  Olid  pomes — 

Total  Imports  

.  .  Value  onl  y 

147,439 

Value  only 

720,095 

Canada  

l I  I 

4  2<6,079 

26,838 
376,291 
92,275 

Germany  

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified. 

Animals,  living — 


Horses  (Including  ponies) 

Stallions — 

Number. 

Number. 

Total  Imports  

108 

22,316 

70 

35,705 

1 

1,000 

hufral 

3,000 

France  

106 

21,236 

19 

24,310 

Mares — 

Total  Imports  

27,205 

1,873,110 

972 

101,412 

11,595 

794,126 

291 

21,616 

15,486 

1,042,795 

576 

50,(31 

France  

118 

35,429 

89 

2C415 

<  ;  el  dings — 

217,616 

1,868,046 

1,295 

88,229 

11,626 

786,738 

337 

22,676 

15,850 

1,1172,048 

539 

41,892 

•I  IBLE  OF   VRTH  LES  OF  WHICH  CANADA  ONLY  SUPPLIED  SMALL  QUANTITIES  01?  WHICH  ARE 

SHIPPED  IRREGULARLY. 

1919. 

From  Canada.  Total  imports. 


£  £ 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco — 

Onions,  raw   1,540  3,561,492 

Tomatoes,  raw   1,062  3,690,836 

Dutiable — 

Cider  and  perry   1,205  7,125 

Cocoa  preparations,  without  sugar   2,444  180,527 

Confectionery  made  from  sugar  with  flavouring 

only  added   1,515  5,078 

Fruit  canned  or  bottled  in  syrup   9,475  59,553 

Frut,  canned  or  bottled  in  thin  syrup,  other  than 

pineapples                                                      ..  69,026  1,588,998 

Molasses  and  invert  sugar,  containing  less  than 

per  cent  sweetening  matter  and  more  than 

50  per  cent   30,955  1,879,433 

Tobacco     manufactured,     other      than  cigars, 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead,  or  cigarettes..   ..  3,399  39,226 

R   v   materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured — 

Hides,  raw,  and  pieces  thereof,  wet,  other  than  calf.  .  2,114  5,488,395 

Manures,  unenumerated   13^,775  209,223 

Silver  ore   6,000  759,415 

Ores,  unenumerated   44,255  2,127,09S 

Oil,  animal   16,215  799,729 

Oil,  essential — natural   1,370  1,340,542 

Oil,  fish   (train,  blubber,  sperm  or  head  matter)  .  .  17,553  3,784,162 

Oil.  seed,  soya  bean  oil   5,144  2,441,628 

Oil,  unenumerated   26,637  840,099 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  wet   5,325  50,758 

SeedS&  garden,  unenumerated   2,862  389,430 

Seal  skins,  undressed  |   5,432  104,879 

\\  nalebone  (including  finners)   12,760  68,897 

Woods,    furniture ;    hardwoods    and    veneers,  un- 
enumerated (not  being  ash,  beech,    birch,  elm, 

or  wainscot)   161,644  4.192.S02 
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TABLE  OF  ARTICLES  OF   WHICH   CANADA  ONLY    SUPPLIED   SMALL   QUANTITIES  OR   WHICH  ARE 

shipped  irregularly — Concluded 


Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  manufactured — Con. 

Pit  props  or  pit  wood  

Sleepers  of  all  kinds  

Staves  of  all  dimensions  

Wool  waste  

"Woollen  rags,  pulled,  shoddy  or  mungo  

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 

Apparel,  not  waterproofed,  men's  and  boy's  (wool)  .  . 

Apparel,  not  waterproofed,  of  other  materials  than 
wool  

Apparel,  not  waterproofed,  unenumerated  

Rockets,    etCi,    for   Warlike   purposes..     ..    ,'.  . 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  leather  and  rubber.  .   .  . 

Buttons  and  studs,  not  of  metal  

Carriages,  wagonettes,  carts,  etc.,  other  than 
cycles,  motor  cars,  and  motor  cycles  and  parts 
and  accessories;  complete  vehicles  

Coal  products,  not  dyes  

Cotton  manufactures :  Piece-goods  other  than  book 
cloth,  white  bleached  

Cotton  manufactures :  Piece-goods  other  than  book 
cloth,  dyed  in  the  piece  

Cotton  manufactures:  Piece  goods  other  than  book 
cloth,  printed  

Cotton  manufactures — hosiery,  other  than  stockings 
or  socks .  .    ....   aM 

Cycles,  other  than  motor  cycles,  parts  thereof,  other 
than  rubber  tyres  and  tubes  

Fancy  goods,  known  as  Paris  goods  

Glass,  flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and  manu- 
factures of  flint  glass,  except  bottles  

Machinery  and  parts  thereof,  pumping  

Prime  movers,  except  electrical  unenumerated  .  . 

Iron,  pig,  basic  

Printing  type  

Platinum,  wrought  or  un wrought  

Steel  blooms,   billets  and  slabs  

Iron    and    steel,    manufactures   of,    unenumerated.  . 

Musical  instruments,  parts  of  

Musical   instruments,  unenumerated  

Paper    or   cardboard,    boxes    and    cartons    of .  . 

Paper,  unenumerated  

Pictures   and  drawings    (by  hand)  

Maps  and  charts  

Plated  and  gilt  wares  

Potash  compounds,  other  than  saltpetre  

Ships  and  boats,  new  

Silk  broad  stuffs    (wholly   of  silk)  

Silk  broad  stuffs  (mixed  with  other  materials)  .  . 

Silk,  other  manufactures  of,  than  broad  stuffs,  lace, 
and  ribbons  

Soap  powder  

Soda  compounds,  other  than  ash.  bicarbonate, 
caustic,  crystals  

Spirits    (varnishing  cream)  

Starch  (dextrine)  

Stationery    (other   than  paper)  

Slates  for  roofing  purposes  

Stone  and  slates,  unenumerated  

Watch   cases,    other    than    gold    or  silver  

Woollen  and  worsted  cloths  

Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures:  hosiery,  Stock- 
ings and  socks  

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified:  animals,  living, 
unenumerated  


1919. 

From  Canada.  Total  imports. 


£ 

£ 

92,142 

7,307,939 

271,761 

1,659,930 

12,977 

1,363,189 

1,050 

18.838 

9^20 

38^158 

3,009 

50,091 

3'0,163 

1,037,327 

3,805 

56,651 

1,S61 

181,250 

1,561 

37,681 

1,291 

1,473.347 

6,445 

32,664 

28,740 

105,612 

4,046 

215,245 

3,677 

279,547 

6,7S0 

176,651 

49,035 

1,859,401 

2.994 

277,052 

1.171 

970,328 

6,042 

1.331,660 

3,38'6 

129,700 

4,8  3  S 

595,0>6S 

7,904 

1.151,-573 

1,162 

12,564 

4,900 

50,426 

139,029 

1.327,627 

51,763 

853,363 

9,2i06 

341,338 

2,205 

68,119 

2,940 

39,983 

8,402 

604, 0S9 

1,6'53 

182,601 

49,954 

1  07,856 

9,370 

215.393 

7,097 

633.961 

1,201 

27,212 

2.24  s 

1  1.2i6'S,903 

2,841 

4,511,415 

2,84  0 

1,380.133 

1,527 

9,673 

8,8S<4 

L64,01»8 

1,250 

12,285 

1,200 

39  1,77:: 

8,932 

532,902 

1,624 

4,146 

4,253 

373,9(88 

1,387 

20,582 

1,698 

1  D5.66S 

1,617 

4,93  6 

17.254 

1  2I».776 
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SPAIN  S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

ftiriUsh   Export  Gazette). 

]  be  drastic  economic  changes  foreshadowed  by  Senor  Dato,  the  Spanish  Prime 
.  b  bia  recenl  declaration,  are  of  so  comprehensive  a  character  that  there  can 
be  hardly  an  industrial  or  commercial  activity  in  the  country  which  is  not  vitally 
!.    A  gn  at  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  railway  and  road  communications, 
particularly  in  regard  to  establishing  better  connections  between  all  inland  centres  and 
the  ports  with  a  view  to  the  expansion  of  overseas  trade,  is  among  the  principal  items 
in  the  programme,    hi  addition,  we  learn  that  the  scheme  already  broached  for 
developing  the  water  power  of  the  country  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  immediately; 
agriculture  is  to  receive  special  attention  with  a  view  to  its  expansion  along  lines  more 
in  keeping  with  modern  methods;  the  timber  resources  of  Spain  are  to  be  made  the 
if  Bp  cial  -nid v  ;  and  a  new  import  tariff  is  promised  which,  it  is  stated,  while 
-;.lVuuards  to  Spanish  agriculture  and  industry  generally,  will  permit 
of  more  effective  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations.    Nor  is  it  out  of  place  to 
on  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  already  accepted  the  proposal  of  a  group  of 
116  banks  ami  manufacturers  for  establishing  a  powerful  financial  institution  to  be 
known  as  the  Banco  de  Credito  Industrial,  which  under  Government  segis  will  loan 
money  on  approved  terms  to  protected  industrial  enterprises. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1921 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  the  reception  of  a  record  number  of 
visitors  to  the  British  Industries  Fair  which  opens  on  the  21st  of  February  in  London 
I  Birmingham,  and  on  the  28th  of  February  at  Glasgow. 

The  first  British  Industries  Fair  was  held  in  London  in  1915,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  fairs  held  since  that  date  has  satisfied  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  system  of  organization.  The  coming  fair, 
though  vastly  increased  in  size  and  comprising  the  largest  number  of  exhibitors  of 
British  and  colonial  manufactures  ever  assembled  in  one  trade  fair,  will  be  run  on 
the  lines  which  proved  so  successful  in  the  past. 

A-  only  genuine  trade  buyers  are  invited,  all  who  visit  the  fair  are  known  to  be 
there  for  business  and  not  for  curiosity.  Exhibitors  are  therefore  able  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  buyer  and  the  buyer  is  able  to  do  his  business  unhampered  by  crowds 
of  sightseers. 

The  services  which  are  rendered  to  the  invited  buyer  do  not  end  with  the  mere 
oringing  together  under  one  roof  of  the  chief  British  manufacturers.  Every  possible 
as  si  stance  is  given  to  him  in  finding  the  particular  articles  he  wishes  to  buy.  The 
resources  of  the  British  Government  are  at  his  call.  In  the  fair  buildings  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  opens  fully  staffed  oftices  in  order  that  buyers  and  exhibitors 
may  obtain  authentic  information  on  all  points  of  importance.  Mr.  F.  W.  Field,  the 
British  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Toronto,  will  be  in  attendance  at. the 
London  Fair,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  and  assist  all  visitors  from  the  Dominion. 
Other  officers  of  the  department  will  be  available  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  tariffs 
m  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  special  staff  gives  information  as  to  shipping  and  trans- 
port, and  other  officials  are  prepared  to  advise  as  to  the  most  likely  sources  of  supply, 
not  only  of  the  articles  included  in  the  fair,  but  also  of  all  Empire  productions.  Such 
--i~tance  is  of  incalculable  value. 

The  department's  help  does  not  stop  with  advice  and  information.  Material 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  buyer's  comfort  and  assistance  at  the  fair.  Inter- 
preters are  provided  for  his  use  free  of  charge.  Special  writing  rooms  are  set  apart 
for  his  convenience,  where  he  can  carry  on  his  correspondence.  Special  post  offices 
deal  with  his  letters  and  telegrams.  Restaurants  and  tea  rooms  make  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  leave  the  fair  buildings  to  get  his  meals. 

Visitors  to  the  fair  also  receive  valuable  assistance  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
catalogues  of  the  fair  are  produced.    Instead  of  being  mere  lists  of  the  names  of  the 
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exhibitors,  they  are  books  of  reference  in  which  they  can  find  in  their  own  language 
a  classified  index  of  every  article  exhibited.  Supplementary  pages  contain  tables  of 
English  and  foreign  weights  and  measures  compared;  and  the  moneys  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  are  compared  with  their  English  equivalents. 

The  catalogues  are  not  sold,  but  are  handed  gratis  to  all  visitors  to  the  fair  from 
overseas.  Their  contents,  serving  as  they  do  as  books  of  reference  for  the  year,  and 
consulted  regularly  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  edited  with  expert  knowledge  by 
selected  officers  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  and  the  local  committees. 

Buyers  from  overseas  who  wish  to  visit  the  fair  should  apply  as  early  as  possible 
to  the  nearest  British  Trade  Commissioner  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  or  Winnipeg,  from 
whom  they  will  be  able  to  secure  full  information.  On  their  arrival  in  England  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Secretary,  British 
Industries  Fair,  35  Old  Queen  street,  London,  S.W.,  or,  should  the  fair  have  com- 
menced, at  the  White  City,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W.  14. 

Intending  visitors  will  do  well  to  secure  hotel  accommodation  in  advance,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons,  with  their  world-wide  organization,  will  provide  every 
facility  for  doing  this,  whether  the  accommodation  required  is  of  the  kind  provided 
by  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  establishments  or  of  a  quieter  and  more  modest 
description.    The  variety  is  such  that  every  taste  can  easily  be  provided  for. 


THE  SECOND  BRUSSELS  FAIR 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  Stuart  Bleakney 

Brussels,  November  29,  1920. — In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  852  a  report  dated  April 
23,  1920,  was  made  on  the  first  Brussels  Fair  held  last  year,  and  comment  was  mad< 
on  the  absence  of  any  Canadian  exhibit.  This  was  attributed  to  the  exchange  situa- 
tion, the  franc  being  worth  at  that  time  about  ten  cents,  as  compared  with  slightly 
over  seven  at  present.  The  administration  of  the  fair,  in  their  report  just  published, 
estimate  the  business  transacted  last  year  at  896,475,000  francs.  In  announcing  the 
second  Brussels  Fair,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Cinquantenaire,  one  has  to  be  cautious 
in  advising  Canadian  participation  where  such  participation  involves  any  considerable 
outlay,  on  account  of  this  accentuated  exchange  situation  and  general  business  con- 
ditions. 

Possibly,  however,  some  form  of  collective  representation  might  be  considered 
by  Canadian  manufacturers,  such  collective  representation  being  quite  a  feature  oi 
last  year's  fair.  Among  collective  exhibits  last  year  may  be  mentioned:  Collectivite 
Beige  des  Negociants  en  Vins  and  Spiritueux,  Collectivite  des  Bijoutiers  Bruxellois, 
Collectivite  des  Bijouteries  Parisiens,  Collectivite-Federation  du  Commerce  des  Vins 
de  la  Gironde,  Bordeaux.  It  should  be  again  emphasized  that  this  fair  is  held  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  connections  between  buyers  and  sellers  and  taking  orders, 
the  official  announcement  stating  that  business  will  be  transacted  from  samples, 
models,  drawings,  photographs,  albums,  etc.  Accordingly  the  fair  should  not  be 
confused  with  an  exhibition. 

In  regard  to  exchange,  while,  in  considering  the  advisability  of  being  represented 
at  the  fair,  this  adverse  feature  must  be  considered  together  with  business  conditions 
in  general,  yet  in  a  number  of  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  outside 
the  lines  which  are  coming  forward  regularly,  the  exchange  situation  lias  not  proved 
an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  business  in  manufactured  goods  made  in  Canada;  for 
while  it  is  true  that  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  in  francs  makes  it  dillicult  for  Cane 
dians  to  quote  competitive  prices,  yet  the  general  index  for  September  T>  shows  thai 
in  Brussels  the  prices  for  sixty  representative  articles  had  advanced  Grom  MX)  in 
April,  1914,  to  the  remarkable  figure  of  493. 
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(  ouulries  like  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Prance  have  in  many  cases  to  pay 
:.  dollars  for  raw  materials,  offsetting  the  advantage  gained  through  the  low  value  of 
eir  currency.    In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  refer  to  the  list  of 
'  nited  States  goods  being  exported  to  Belgium    published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 

1  the  regulations,  in  English,  together  with  application  forms,  are  avail- 

ible  nt  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
'here  thej  can  be  bad  on  application. 

I     anj  case,  this  office  will  engage  a  booth  where  representative  photographs 
Lid  transparencies  of  Canadian  industries,  with  exhibits  of  the  principal  industrial 
inerals  and  timbers,  and    most  important  of  all — Canadian  catalogues  will  be  shown 
[id  information  in  regard  to  Canadian  products  will  be  available.    Canadian  manu- 
trers  are  invited  to  forward  their  catalogues  and,  if  desired,  their  price  lists,  the 
Iter  at  the  latest  date  possible.    No  actual  business  can,  of  course,  be  transacted 
j  this  office,  however,  but  inquiries  will  be  transmitted  to  firms  whose  literature  has 
aroused  interest. 

CANADA  GOES  ABROAD    IMPRESSIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

III.  The  Home  Markets  of  Japan 

'*  Display  counts."   So  the  Hon.  Lome  0.  Webster,  partner  and  director  in  several 
Canadian  enterprises,  epitomized  his  idea  of  the  important  factor  in  placing 
goods  upon  the  Japanese  markets.    Senator  Webster  spent  several  weeks  in  Japan 
during  the  past  autumn,  not  in  a  selling-  capacity  but  in  a  critical  study  of  the  general 
of  Japanese  industry;  and  his  impressions  of  this  resourceful  and  aggressive 
nation  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  linked  with  the  tides  of  commerce  that  flow 
'  .ird  Toward-  the   East.     The  Pacific    ocean    and    its    bordering    peoples  are 
to-morrow's  industrial  discoveries,  and  Japan  is  pre-eminent  in  this  decade  because 
er  rapid  incorporation  into  the  Occidental  business  world. 

A-  Senator  Webster  pointed  out,  the  analogy  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
is  striking.    Geographically,  both  nations  are  sea -encircled,  and  both  are  sprawled 
is  the  fairway  of  the  traffic  routes  of  mighty  continental  peoples.    Both  countries 
appy  in  the  possession  of  immense  natural  resources,  with  a  climate  admirably 
tidustrial  development.    To-day  Japan  builds  her  beginnings  on  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Western  nations.    This  know- 
-he  bond-  To  her  purposes  through  the  medium  of  an  admirable  educative 
:..  one  of  her  greatest  assets.    Through  this  educative  system'  Western  ideas 
impinge  upon  the  entire  youth  of  the  nation  while  they  are  still  receptive  and 
curious;  and  herein  Lies  the  genesis  of  the  passion  for  all  things  foreign  which  is 
such  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  to-day.    "The  Japanese  are  imitative 
not  explorers  or  discoverers  by  nature,"  said  Senator  Webster.  "They 
Western  world  constantly  for  ideas,  and  because  of  this,  advertising  is 
tux  of  Ti,.  problem  of  selling  in  Japan.    Beyond  everything  else,  Canada's  need 
is  publicity  in  this  market." 

japan's  endustrial  position 

Japan's  industrial  position  to-day  was  tersely  outlined.  "She  has  'arrived' 
as  a  manufacturing  nation  with  unprecedented  speed.  In  some  respects  she  has 
outgaited  herself.  Her  rural  population  has  been  drawn  into  the  industrial  centres, 
and  her  cities;  are  very  new;  they  are  only  beginning  to  set  themselves  in  order  and 
to  institute  industrial  improvements.  Some  of  the  public  services  of  Japan  are 
-  Mally  modern,  and  others  have  been  little  altered  since  the  days  of  seclusion, 
rank  and  file  of  the  Japanese  are  not  altogether  at  home  as  yet  in  this  Western 
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atmosphere  that  industrial  development  has  thrust  upon  them.  If  a  Japanese  is 
travelling  by  train,  he  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  sacrifice  splendour  to  comfort  by 
slipping  off  the  boots  that  civilization  has  imposed  upon  him,  and  by  squatting  on 
the  compartment  cushions  in  the  age-old  Japanese  fashion  in  lieu  of  more  decorous 
posture.  Again,  up-to-the-minute  electric  signs  blaze  upon  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
cities,  often  in  English.  But  the  amazing  spelling  of  these  electrics  is  a  source 
of  continuous  joy  to  the  visitor.  Such  illustrations  indicate  that  although  the 
Japanese  has  acclimatised  himself  to  the  Western  commodity  he  has  not  altogether 
achieved  the  manner  of  it  as  yet.  But  he  is  a  hard-working  and  mentally  alert  chap, 
with  an  ingrained  respect  for  foreign  goods;  he  is  adjusting  himself  to  Western 
civilization,  and  hence  is  experimentally-minded  and  receptive  to  advertising.  So 
that  Canada  will  find  the  Japanese  market  singular  and  distinctive,  and  the  value  of 
her  trade  during  this  transitional  period  cannot  be  overestimated." 

DISABILITIES  TO  BE  NOTED 

It  would  be  wise,  at  the  same  time,  declared  Senator  Webster,  to  note  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  Japanese  markets.  In  the  first  place,  the  masses  of  Japan  are  humble- 
living  folk,  with  few  specialized  necessities.  As  they  become  sufficiently  westernized 
to  demand  other  commodities,  their  needs  will  be  supplied  in  great  part  by  their  own 
manufacturers.  The  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  marked  imitative  faculties  of  the 
Japanese,  will  always  restrict  the  range  of  imports,  as  they  can  reproduce  many 
foreign  articles  at  unapproachable  prices.  Also*  many  Japanese  artisans  are  exquisite 
workmen,  and  any  article  that  relies  upon  its  craftsmanship  to  sell  it,  will  be 
difficult  to  place  in  Japan.  All  in  all,  Canada's  best  choices  for  Japanese  sales  to-day 
are  her  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials.  Canada  will  sell  to  Japanese  industry 
rather  than  to  the  general  purchasing  public. 

approach  to  japan's  markets 

The  exporter  who  is  considering  Japan  cannot  work  by  catalogue.  "He  must  go 
after  the  business  personally."  It  is  useless  to  try  and  place  goods  in  such  an 
intensively  developed  country  without  knowing  conditions  thoroughly.  This  means 
<i  trip  to  Japan,  and,  as  Senator  Webster  declared,  "the  salesman  will  have  to  stay 
some  time  there,  and  stick  at  it  until  he  gets  the  business."  When  a  Canadian 
salesman  visits  Japan,  he  will  find  two  main  sources  of  approach  to  the  buyers.  If 
he  has  raw  materials  or  semi-manufactured  products  that  are  destined  for  Japanese 
manufacturers,  minute  information  will  be  at  his  disposal  through  the  medium  of  the 
many  boards  of  trade.  These  bodies  are  live  and  comprehensive  organizations;  their 
secretaries  are  hospitable  and  courteous,  and  there  is  no  language  handicap,  as 
English  is  the  recognized  alternative  in  Japanese  commercial  circles.  Canadian 
salesmen  should  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  those  boards  of  trade  in  any 
instance  where  specific  information  upon  Japanese  industry  i-  required. 

VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING 

In  regard  to  manufactured  articles,  an  attractive  product  well  advertised  i-  the 
preliminary  to  sales.  The  advertising  method  would  be  determined  largely  by  the 
nature  of  the  product.  In  so  far  as  Senator  Webster  could  judge  there  was  no  necessity 
to  alter  the  wrappings  or  appearance  of  manufactured  articles  to  suit  local  prejudices' 
many  foreign  commodities  were  sold  in  the  identical  dress  of  their  countries  of  manu- 
facture. Appearance  counted  greatly  with  the  Japanese.  They  are  accustomed  to 
receive  their  own  goods  in  the  best  of  wrappings  and  cases,  and  they  will  not  consider 
anything  that  is  at  all  slovenly  or  doubtful-looking.  They  do  no!  seem  to  set  the 
mme  store  by  a  familiar  product  as  the  Chinese,  and  are  freer  buyers.  In  advertising, 

practically  al'  American  methods  are  in  vogue.    The  new-papers  are  widely  read,  even 
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b.\    the  pOOrei  0la86e8.     Poster.-,  electric  signs,  cinema  slides,  and  window  dressing, 
an>  profitable  and  satisfactory.    For  the  attention  of  Japanese  distributors,  a  sample 
d      iv  or  exhibit  of  products  is  of  prime  importance.    This  advertising-  feature  is  a 
oialtg  in  Japan,  and  an  attractive  offering  of  products  ie  the  best  possible  intro- 
duction t.»  the  Japanese  importers.     In  Senator  Webster's  opinion,  a  representative 
ahibition  of  Canadian  goods,  coupled  with  generous  advertising  of  their  nationality, 
old  be  a  valuable  undertaking.    Such  displays  might  be  scattered  through  the 
•US  industrial  enure-  of  Japan,  and  be  kept  standing  at  a  small  cost.    The  use 
in  would  very  quickly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  goods  which  appealed 
to  the  particular  area  in  which  the  display  was  stationed.    It  would  then  be  possible 
for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  go  after  his  market  with  some  degree  of  certainty  of 

-  ml  he  i  ght  b<  willing  to  consider  a  very  essential  point— that  of  keeping. small 
stock-  at  bis  -ale-  eeutre  tor  immediate  deliveries.   The  time  lost  in  importing  supplies 

-  :m  important  item,  and  with  a  demand  definitely  assured,  a  depot  could  be  estab- 
lished which  would  assist  immensely  in  the  placing  of  casual  orders. 

JAPANESE  REQUIREMENTS 

A-  to  the  type  of  articles  that  the  Japanese  market  would  take  from  Canada, 
Sen  for  Web-tor  was  of  the  opinion  that  only  high  quality  articles  should  be  offered. 
«  oap  products  would  be  subject  to  too  intense  local  competition.  In  addition,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  since  the  war  has  resulted  in  a  better  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  nation,  and  with  the  higher  purchasing  power  the  standard  foreign 
article  finds  a  better  market,  as  has  been  shown  by  Japan's  increasing  adverse  trade 
returns  Bince  the  Armistice.  With  the  adoption  of  European  dress  and  habits  of 
life,  the  Jap  becomes  cognizant  of  the  multiplicity  of  articles  that  go  to  make  the 
well-being  of  the  Western  citizen.  Clothes,  boots  and  shoes,  and  toilet  articles  are 
among  the  immediate  accoutrements  that  must  be  supplied  him,  and  as  long  as  he  relies 
upon  Western  models,  there  will  be  opportunities  for  placing  these  products  in  his 
markets. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  JAPAN 

Greater,  however,  than  the  needs  of  the  individual,  are  the  needs  of  the  new 
Japan  which  has  developed  so  rapidly.  It  is  an  age  of  building,  and  raw  materials  are 
precious  in  Japan,  where  mass  production  of  small  articles  extracts  the  maximum  of 
value  from  all  ores  and  lumbers  and  earths.  Many  of  the  roads  of  Japan  are  execrable, 
but  the  growth  of  interprovincial  transport  has  brought  forward  the  srfbject  of  state- 
developed  trunk  roads,  and  it  is  even  now  under  consideration.  Herein  lie  openings 
for  Canadian  road-making  machinery  and  timbers,  and  later  for  the  increased  impor- 
tation of  bicycles,  automobiles  and  accessories.  In  the  renewing  of  the  Japanese 
(there  is  a  market  for  Canadian  steel  and  iron;  for  nails  and  bolts,  iron  pipes 
.!icl  wire,  paints  and  lumber,  and  all  wood  and  iron  working  machinery.  The  Canadian 
staple  exports  such  as  asbestos,  nickel,  and  woodpulp,  can  increase  their  market;  agri- 
cultural implements  will  be  ,in  demand,  for  the  wages  in  the  cities  will  inevitably 
drain  the  cheap  labour  from  the  rural  districts.  And  coincident  with  the  building  of 
the  new  Japan  will  come  the  modernizing  of  the  homes,  and  the  demand  for  the  many 
necessities  of  Western  domestic  life.  When  viewed  in  this  light  of  future  development, 
said  Senator  Webster,  the  Japanese  market  should  have  an  added  interest  to  Canadians. 
The  sales  of  to-day  are  an  earnest  of  participation  in  the  vastly  greater  markets  of 
to-morrow. 

WOODEN  WARE  OPPORTUNITIES 

8  Qatar  Webster  placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  timber  possibilities  in  Japan. 
The  immense  scope  of  our  forests  should  make  Canada  pre-eminent  the  world  over 
in  wooden  products.    At  present,  we  are  outsold  in  Japan  by  the  Dutch  Indies,  Siam. 
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and  Asiatic  Russia,  in  addition  to  only  providing  one-tenth  of  the  amount  imported 
from  China.  Comparison  with  the  United  States  only  makes  our  deficiency  more 
striking.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  last  three  years,  the  following  figures 
exhibit  our  lost  opportunities : — 

192.0  1919  1918 

Jan.  to  Aug-.        Jan.  to  Aug-.        Jan.  to  Aug. 

Canada   $     266,8'72i  $    3^0, 010  $  227,334 

United  States   Il,li36,6i34  1,822',264  3,309,27*8 

If  there  is  any  field  that  provides  Canada  with  an  advantage  in  world  competition, 
it  should  be  in  her  range  of  wood  products,  and  a  larger  share  in  Japan's  imports  of 
these  staples  awaits  the  Canadian  manufacturers  who  go  after  it. 

japan's  future 

Looking  ahead,  it  was  Senator  Webster's  opinion  that  Japan's  future  was  assured, 
and  that  she  would  become  more  and  more  a  great  factor  in  world  commerce.  She 
is  ridding  herself  bit  by  bit  of  the  incubus  of  militarism,  and  her  aims  in  future  will 
probably  be  industrial  rather  than  imperial.  Her  naval  policy  is  significant  that  she 
is  taking  to  the  seas,  not  in  an  aggressive  sense,  but  as  one  of  the  great  mercantile 
powers  of  the  world.  She  is  guaranteeing  herself  enormous  supplies  of  raw  materials 
in  Shantung  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  leadership  in  the  East  is  indubitably  hers. 
She  has  the  problem  of  diminishing  food  supply  and  surplus  population  to  meet,  but 
this  applies  equally  to  all  great  industrial  nations.  The  present  depression  only  repre- 
sents an  unavoidable  phase  in  her  development.  The  over-expansion  and  speculation 
attendant  upon  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  Germany's  world  trade,  has  reacted  some- 
what more  severely  than  in  other  great  nations.  The  silk  trade  particularly  has 
required  first  aid,  but  adjustment  ,to  a  normal  basis  will  ensue.  And  then  Japan  will 
go  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  an  ever  increasing  degree. 

Canada's  place  in  it 

Canada's  place  in  this  future  development  should  be  studied,  concluded  Senator 
Webster.  Many  things  are  in  our  favour.  We  are  the  nearest  of  all  Western  nations 
to  Japan.  To-day  Vancouver  is  nine  days  from  Yokohama  and  San.  Francisco  is 
twenty,  thanks  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian  ocean  services.  We  have 
the  advantages  of  our  British  connection  and  the  unquestionable  prestige  of  our  war 
reputation.  It  is  the  time  to  be  about  the  affiliations  that  will  serve  us  in  the  later 
years,  when  export  markets  will  be  a  necessity,  rather  than  an  experiment,  as  now. 
At  present  the  city  of  San  Francisco  maintains  representatives  in  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  liaison;  that  the  Orient  trade  may  be  diverted  in  so  far  as 
possible  to  the  California  port.  A  successful  effort  along  these  lines  means  the 
establishment  of  a  new  trade  route  and  the  resultant  prosperity.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  exploiting  of  Canada's  geographical  proximity,  and  for  going  into  Japan  with  an 
eye  for  future  advantages.  "  As  I  have  said  before,  the  crux  of  the  matter  in  Japan 
is  advertising.  Canada  must  put  herself  more  firmly  on  the  business  map.  A  better 
cable  service,  and  a  national  news  service  is  necessary;  in  these  respects  we  suffer 
from  the  pre-eminence  of  our  wealthy  neighbour.  Then  again  neither  our  Govern- 
ment nor  our  manufacturers  are  obtaining  the  measure  of  prominence  for  our 
products  that  they  deserve.  We  have  not  tackled  the  market  with  sufficient  energy, 
and  what  is  true  for  Japan  is  equally  true  for  the  otlher  awakening  races  of  the  Orient, 
But  the  best  of  all  ways  to  introduce  Canada  abroad  is  by  personal  visits.  Every 
Canadian  business  man  abroad  is  an  advertisement  of  Canada's  position,  and  his 
knowledge  gained  is  an  acquisition  that  will  serve  Canada  well,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  her  industrial  development." 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Trade  Commissioner  I,.  I).  Wilgress 
The  Glass  Industry 

the  Cfeecho-Slovak  glass  industry  can  stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
oountry,  both  :i»  regurde  quality  a-  well  as  quantity  of  its  products.   It  is  estimated 
en1  of  the  glassworks  of  the  former  Austro-Kungarian  Empire  are 
situated  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,    Bohemia  has  long  been 
for  its  glasssware,  bu1  it  is  chiflely  in  recent  years  that  the  industry  has  under- 
'  development,  the  primitive  wood-burning  ovens  located  in  forests  being 
:  bj  large  modern  glassworks  with  up-to-date  machinery  and  using  coal  for 
fuel.     rhe  chief  centre  of  the  industry  is  therefore  the  sandy  districts  near  the  coal- 
fields <>t  Dorthwe8tern  Bohemia,  while  the  older  works  are  located  near  forests. 

The  nurriber  of  large  glaissworks  at  the  formation  of  the  Republic  was  139.  Four 
arge  estal  lishments  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  have  recently  been  completed. 

' i 1  there  are  IT  smaller  glass  factories  producing  coloured  compositions  and 
special  glass.  Owing  t«»  the  great  demand  abroad  for  glassware  of  all  kinds,  addi- 
tional  capita]  i<  being  invested  in  the  industry  and  over  60  new  plants  are  to  he  erected 

□  the  near  future.  This  will  increase  the  total  manufacturing  capacity  by  about  50 
]*r  cent. 

A'  the  present  time  only  L5  glassworks  use  wood  as  the  chief  fuel,  103  use  coal 
exclusively  and  28  both  wood  and  coal. 

I  In-  u!;!—  factories  w  hich  are  not  in  a  position  to  finish  their  products  pass  them 

□  to  finishing  establishments  to  be  cut,  engraved,  etched,  painted  or  mounted.  There 

3,600  of  these  finishing  esftaMisihtaents  in  the  Republic.    Besides,  there  is  a 
v.  r.v  extensive  home  or  cottage  industry  centred  around  the  town  of  Gablonz  and 
:•!■•>-«.  ahont  60,000  people,  who  work  at  home  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
us  stones,  pearls,  corals,  buttons,  bangles,  beads,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles 
mi  forth  below.    The  glass  factories  proper  employ  about  30,000  workmen  and  the 
rk-  ;n i  equal  number.    Over  four-fifths  of  the  prewar  production  of  glass- 
'•  in   in  Ozecho-Slovakia  was  exported  abroad' ;  at  the  present  time  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  is  exported. 

DIVERSIFICATION   OF  PRODUCTION 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  report  of  Engineer  J.  Soukup,  Secretary  of  the 
91  .  .•!:  Glass  Syndicate,  shows  the  number  of  glass  works  in  the  different 
the  industry  and  indicate-   the  diversification  of  glass  production  in 
('zeeho-Slovakia : — 

Number  of  Number  of 

Branch   ot   Industry  Factories  Branch  of  Industry  Factories 


66 

Special   glass  and  colours  composi- 

19 

17 

11 

3 

52 

3 

Glass   for   lighting-  purposes,  globes, 

24 

24 

Smooth,  ribbed  or  fluted  glass..  .. 

6 

Glass  bars   and  tubes   for  Gablonz 

4 

11 

3 

Crude  glass  for  the  Haida  fancy  glass 

2 

19 

17 

Hollow  and  cast  glass  of  various  kinds  accounts  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
normal  production  of  glass  in  Czecho- Slovakia,  window,  mirror  and  photographic 
glass  for  about  25  per  cent,  and  glass  bottles  for  15  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  the  total  value  of  the  hollow  and  cast  glass  manufactured  on  the. 

rnt  territory  of  Gzecho- Slovakia  was  approximately  $24,100,000.  The  present 
moiithly  production  is  about  60  per  cent  of  capacity,  amounting  to  25,000  tons.  It 
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is  expected  that  an  output  of  35,000  tons  will  be  obtained  in  the  near  future.  Over 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  shaped  abroad,  the  principal  lines  exported  being 
glassware  for  household  use,  cut  glass,  chandeliers,  lamp  chimneys,  electric  light 
bulbs,  watch  crystals  and  chemical  glass. 

The  monthly  capacity  of  the  factories  manufacturing  window  glass  is  approxi- 
mately 17,250,000  square  feet  of  window  glass  and  4,000  tons  of  smooth  and  ribbed 
glass  for  building  purposes.  The  present  production  is  75  per  cent  of  this  capacity, 
and  of  this  about  85  per  cent  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Fourcault  machines 
are  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass.  Photographic  glass  is  produced 
almost  entirely  for  sale  abroad.  About  80'  per  cent  of  the  mirror  glass  manufactured 
in  C'zecho-Slovakia  is  exported,  50  per  cent  as  finished  looking  glasses  and  mirrors, 
and  the  remaining  30  per  cent  semi-manufactured.  This  branch  of  the  glass  industry 
is  now  working  at  about  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 

In  prewar  times  about  165,000,000  bottles  of  various  kinds  were  manufactured 
annually  in  the  territory  now  comprising  Czecho-Slovakia.  Of  these  about  49,500,000 
bottles  were  consumed  in  the  country,  leaving  115,000,000  for  export.  The  recent 
installation  of  additional  machinery  from  the  United  States  has  increased  the  total 
capacity  to  240,000,000  pieces  a  year.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  and.  raw  material- 
only  about  60,000,000  bottles  were  produced  during  1919.  At  present  the  works  are 
operating  at  3>5  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

Fancy  or  luxury  glassware  represents  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  export  of 
glass  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  this  branch 
of  the  industry  is  shipped  abroad.  The  finished  articles  are  mostly  manufactured  in 
the  Haida  district  of  northern  Bohemia.  Similarly  eleven  glassworks  are  occupied 
with  the  initial  preparation  of  glass  rods,  bars  and  tubes  for  the  use  of  the  Gablonz 
industry,  in  addition  to  the  seventeen  smaller  factories  already  referred  to,  producing 
special  glass  and  coloured  compositions  also  for  this  industry.  These  works  are  now 
operating  at  about  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

SHORTAGE  OF  COAL  AND  RAW  MATERIALS 

The  output  of  glass  products  has  been  restricted  since  the  formation  of  the 
Republic  by  the  shortage  of  coal  and  such  raw  materials  as  soda,  potash,  Glauber's 
salts,  and  other  chemicals.  The  lack  of  coal  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  glass  industry 
during  the  whole  of  1919  and  the  first  part  of  1920.  Thus  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  industry  during  the  month  of  April,  1920,  were  for  160,000  tons  of  coal,  while 
the  quantity  alloted  was  only  81, WS  tons.  At  the  present  time  the  coal  situation  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  production  of  glass  has  considerably  increased. 

The  soda  shortage  has  also  exercised  a.  considerable  restricting  influence  on  the 
tetal  glass  output.  There  is  only  one  factory  in  Ozecho-Slovakia  producing  soda,  and 
its  presenl  production  satisfies  only  half  the  requirements  of  the  glass  industry,  ueces 
sitating  imports  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Recently  a  convention  was  signed  with 
a  large  soda  works  in  Austria,  who  have  agreed  to  deliver  65  per  cent  of  their  total 
production  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  glass  industry  in  exchange  for  coal.  This  will  enable 
the  production  of  glass  to  he  resumed  on  a  large  scale. 

Similarly  tin;  output  of  the  three  factories  producing  Glauber's  salts  in  ('/echo- 
Slovakia  having  been  reduced  by  the  coal  shortage,  the  glass  industry  has  been  affected 
accordingly.  The  same  applies  to  potash,  of  which  the  domestic  production  should 
normally  be  sufficient.  The  needs  of  the  glass  industry  will  require  the  importation 
of  about  1,000  tons  of  potash  during  the  coming  year.  There  must  also  be1  imported 
from  abroad  for  the  requirements  of  the  industry  about  50  tons  of  saltpetre  a  month, 
1,000  tons  of  Glauber's  salts,  20  tons  of  boric  acid,  220  pounds  of  selenium,  and  II 
pounds  of  gold  a  mouth,  also  4,400  pounds  a  year  of  nickel  from  Canada  and  aboul 
the  same  quantity  of  cobalt. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Syndicate  siqMM-vises  through  industrial  corporations 
the  distributions  of  potash,  soda,  and  other  raw  materials  to  the   factories.  This 
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oontrols  tlir  exportation  of  hollow  and  out  glass  products,  the  exporta- 
Othei  glass  being  supervised  directly  by  (ho  Kxport  Commission.  Notwith- 
•  .mtly  inor easing  production,  the  glass  factories  are  oversold  for  some 
►ma    On  the  ether  hand,  the  recenl  improvement  in  the  exchange  rate  and 
ti  taxes  have  had  the  effed  of  curtailing  the  demand  from  abroad  for 
roduots  of  the  Ozecho-Slovak  glass  industry.    This  position,  however,  must  be 
-  dered  as  onty  temporary,  since  Bohemian  glassware  is  assured  of  its  place  on 
rld'a  markets  bj  reason  of  the  highly  trained  and  skilled  workmen,  who  hand 
dewn  their  knowledge  of  the  trade  from  one  generation  to  another. 

\i  Qumber  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  Mr.  Wilgress'  account  of  the  Gafo- 
l  'u/.  textile,  porcelain,  and  timber  industries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  will  be  given.] 


CANADIAN  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICE  LISTS  WANTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  P.  \Y.  Ward,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  writes  under  date  of  November  19  inviting  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
.  sporters  to  send  two  copies  of  any  new  catalogues  and  export  price  lists  issued  by 
them  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Westminster 
House,  Adderley  street,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  It  would  also  be  appreciated  if 
the  office  were  informed  separately  by  letter  that  catalogues  were  being  sent,  and 
any  information  as  to  ability  to  export  or  details  useful  to  importers  in  overseas 
markets  will  be  gladly  received. 

REMISSION  OF  EXCISE  TAXES  ON  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  GOODS 

An  Order  in  Council  has  been  passed,  as  set  forth  below,  remitting  certain  excise 

taxes. 

The  said  Order  in  Council  takes  effect  on  and  from  the  20th  December,  192'0. 
The  Sales  Tax  remains  in  full  force  and  effect.    (Vide  Memorandum  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs,  No.  2440-B,  dated  December  20,  1920.) 

CERTIFIED  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  A  MEETING  OF  THE  TREASURY  BOARD,  HELD  ON 
THE  18TH  DECEMBER,  1920;  APPROVED  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  DEPUTY  GOVERNOR 
GENERAL  IN  COUNCIL,  ON  THE  18TH  DECEMBER,  1920  (P.C.  1/3163). 

Finance 

The  board  had  under  consideration  a  memorandum  dated  18th  December,  1920, 
from  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Finance,  stating  that  owing  to  the  existing  condi- 
tioTi-  of  trade,  a  remission  of  certain  excise  taxes  would  stimulate  the  employment  of 
labour  in  Canadian  production,  and  be  in  the  general  public  interest. 

The  minister  therefore  recommends  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  remission, 
from  and  inclusive  of  the  20th  day  of  December,  1920,  of  the  excise  taxes  imposed 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  19  BB  of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Special  War  Revenue 
Actj  191     with  the  exception  of  the  following,  viz: 

Confectionery  as  specified  in  paragraph  c. 

Playing  cards,  in  paragraph  e. 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors,  as  contained  in  paragraphs  f,  g  and  h  of  ss  4,  and 
all  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  subsection  6,  paragraphs  a,  b  and  c,  and  that  none 
of  the  taxes  so  remitted  shall  be  collected. 

The  board  concur  in  the  above  recommendation  and  submit  the  same  for  favourable 
consideration.  ;~\ 

[Xote  —  Details  of  the  taxes  above  referred  to  were  published  under  the  heading 
' 'Dominion  of  Canada  Tariff  Changes"  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  855,  page  1355.] 
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JAPANESE  DEMAND  FOR  FISH  SCALES  FOR  EXTRACTION  OF  FISH 

ESSENCE 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  November  11,  1920. — Inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office  as  to 
whether  fish  scales  suitable  for  the  extraction  of  the  shiny  silver  material  known  as 
fish  essence  can  be  obtained  in  Canada. 

It  is  said  that  the  fish  giving  the  best  scales  for  this  purpose  is  the  "  Ablet,"  also 
known  as  the  "  Ablen,"  "  Bleak  "  or  "  Blay."  This  is  a  small  river  fish  about  3  inches 
long,  and  is  usually  found  in  most  cool  and  temperate  countries.  The  lower  part  of 
the  body  of  this  fish  is  covered  with  many  small  silvery  shining  scales.  The  sides  of 
the  fish  are  also  productive  of  shiny  scales.  These  are  what  is  demanded.  The  scales 
of  any  other  part  of  the  fish  are  of  no  use. 

It  is  said  that  owing  to  its  small  size  the  Ablet  must  be  caught  with  nets  of  very 
small  mesh.  In  some  countries  these  fish  are  caught  when  they  are  milting  in  thick 
banks  along  the  river  sides.  The  scales  are  the  richest  in  this  shiny  material  some 
two  or  three  weeks  before  milting,  but  during  the  milting  the  scales  are  of  no  use. 
After  milting  the  scales  regain  some  of  their  former  richness,  but  are  not  as  good 
as  if  caught  before  milting  takes  place. 

METHOD   OF  PREPARATION 

When  the  fish  ■  are  caught  they  must  be  taken  ashore  while  living  and  the  silver 
scales  scraped  off.  It  is  very  important  that  these  fish  should  be  quite  clean  before 
scraping.  They  should  be  allowed  to  swim  in  a  container  of  water  before  they  are 
scraped.  The  scraping  should  be  done  with  a  dull  knife  in  order  to  get  the  scalesi  off 
without  staining  them  with  the  blood  of  the  fish.  After  the  scales  have  been  scraped 
into  a  clean  receptacle  they  are  mixed  with  common  marine  salt  and  packed  in  air- 
tight tins.  It  is  also  important  to  let  all  the  water  drip  from  the  scales  in  order 
that  they  may  be  packed  as  dry  as  possible.  Too  much  dampness  within  the  tin  retards 
the  long  preservation  of  the  scales  in  proper  condition  for  use.  The  tops  of  the  tins 
are  then  soldered  and  the  tins  are  packed  in  wooden  boxes. 

If  any  one  in  Canada  is  able  to  supply  these  fish  scales  he  is  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Note. — Mr.  W.  A.  Found,  of  the  Fisheries  Branch,  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  was  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  made  of  the  extract  referred  to. 
He  replied  as  follows :  "  Up  to  the  moment  such  use  of  fish  scales  is  not  being  made 
in  Canada,  though  it  is  understood  that  a  concern  recently  began  operations  at  East- 
port  or  Lubec,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  by  using  the  scales  of  sardines  or  young  herring 
that  were  being  canned  at  the  sardine  canneries  there.  Very  little  information  is 
available  regarding  these  operations,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  scales  were  treated 
with  a  solvent  which  extracted  from  them  the  bright  colour  matter,  and  that  a  pearly 
liquid  was  produced,  which,  it  was  stated,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
pearls." 


RATIFICATION  BY  BRITISH  GUIANA  OF  THE  CANADA-WEST  INDIES 

TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  Legislature  of  British  Guiana  has  ratified  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade 
Agreement  negotiated  at  Ottawa  last  June.  Tke  preference  given  to  Canada  is  also 
extended  to  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  22 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations 
for  the  wivk  ending  December  22.    Those  for  the  weel 
givon  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 


of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

c  ending  December  15  are  also 


Britain  £ 

Prance  Fr. 

Italy  Lira 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  „.Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Dei 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


.00 


Week  ending 
December  15, 


Week  ending 
December  22. 


Parity. 

19  20. 

192,0. 

$4 . 86 

4  . 0'8  5 

4  ,16| 

.  193 

.  06'9 

.070 

.193 

.  040 

.040 

.402 

.  3i6i5 

.  371 

.193 

.  072 

.'073 

.193 

.  153 

.153 

1.08 

.  114 

.  112 

.193 

.  181 

.  18'0 

.238 

.'0115 

.016 

.193 

.  0'8  7 

.088 

.  2(68 

.  173 

.178 

.268 

.  23'0 

.234 

.268 

.180 

.181© 

.498 

,58i6 

*  .579 

.342 

.300 

.307 

1.00 

1.17§ 

1.184 

.965 

.9-31 

.919 

.546 

.178 

.171 

.193 

.016 

.013 

4.86 

4.0i7 

4 . 16 

1. 

.850 

.875 

1. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

i. 

.850 

.875 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
rhe  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 

the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Amherst,  N.S.,  and  Vancouver,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Toronto, 
Ham  ilk  a  .  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
ouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw,  Saskatoon,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  Bydnlv  (Cape  Breton),  Guelph,  Peterborough,  Brantford,  St.  Mary's,  Ont., 
(  hamuli:  de  Commer<  e  de  Montreal,  The  London,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Stratford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  and  Kitchener  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Foodstuffs 

2615.  Macaroni. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 

the  above. 

2616.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  desire  to  purchase  apples  in  weekly  shipments  of 
500  barrels  and  200  boxes,  especially  Ben  Davis  and  Greenings. 

2617.  Apples. — A  Norwegian  fruit  agent  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 

of  boxed  apples. 
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2618.  Cured  fish,  etc. — Belfast  wholesale  provision  merchants  are  buyers  of  short 
bellies,  English  cut,  boneless,  borated,  12  to  16  pounds  average,  new  cured.  Quote 
price  per  cwt.  Boxed  c.i.f.  Belfast  for  100  boxes  January  shipment,  Head  Line  direct 
steamer.  Also  quote  ling,  clear  middles,  hams,  Cumberland  cut  and  Wiltshire  cut. 
Any  good  Canadian  brand. 

2619.  Foodstuffs. — A  large  firm  of  West  Indian  agents,  with  their  head  office  in 
Trinidad  and  a  travelling  staff,  would  like  to  secure  Canadian  agencies  for  general 
foodstuffs,  including  grain  stuffs. 

2620.  Groceries. — A  large  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad,  who  cover  the 
other  islands  and  British  Guiana,  would  like  to  obtain  an  agency  for  general  grocery 
supplies. 

2621.  Cereals  for  Trieste. — An  importer  in  Trieste  desires  to  receive  from  some 
big  shippers  in  Canada  sample  offers  in  big  shipments  of  maize  flour,  wheat  flour ;  also 
maize  in  grains,  wheat  in  grains,  barley  oats  and  rye. 

Miscellaneous 

2622.  Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags. — Old-established  Scottish  firm  are  in 
tbe  market  for  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags,  all  kinds  of  both,  and  particularly 
request  samples. 

2623.  Automobile  and  cycle  accessories. — Manufacturers  who  would  like  repre- 
sentation in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  largest  dealers.  Please  forward  catalogues 
and  prices. 

2624.  Rubber-soled  boots. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  the  above. 

2625.  Hardware. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad  with  a  large  travel- 
ling staff  wish  to  represent  a  large  hardware  firm  in  Canada. 

2626.  Rocking  chairs. — A  large  firm  of  general  suppliers  in  Trinidad,  with  a 
furniture  department,  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
rocking  chairs. 

2627.  Bentwood  furniture. — A  large  departmental  store  in  Trinidad,  with  a 
furniture  department,  is  desirous  of  importing  Canadian  bentwood  furniture  and 
wotild  like  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers. 

2628.  Oxide  of  cobalt,  cobalt  metal. — Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  writes  that  he  has  received  inquiries  lately 
for  oxide  of  cobalt  and  cobalt  metal.  In  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  better  position 
to  influence  this  business,  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  glad  to  have  samples  both  of  the  cobalt 
oxide  and  cobalt  metal  sent  to  him  at  Yokohama,  together  with  prices  and  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  packing. 

2629.  Representation  in  British  West  Indies. — An  ex-officer  of  the  Canadian 
Kxpeditionary  Force,  whose  home  is  in  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  large  Canadian  manufacturer  with  a  view  to  acting  as  repre- 
?entative  in  the  West  Indian  islands  and  British  Guiana.  He  has  personal  connec- 
tions with  some  of  the  largest  business  men  in  the  British  West  Indies.  He  served 
four  years  overseas. 

2630.  Representation  in  South  America. — A  member  of  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  at  present  residing  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  is  about  to  go  to  Mexico 
as  a  representative  of  an  United  States  firm,  desires  to  take  up  work  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  or  group  of  exporters  who  desire  to  do  business  in  the  Spanish  Republics  of 
South  America.  He  is  at  present  in  the  grocery  business,  is  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language  and  to  a  less  degree  with  French,  and  has  travelled  extensively  in  South 
America.   Good  references  will  be  furnished  as  to  integrity,  ability,  education,  etc. 

2681.  Representation  in  Great  Britain  and  France  by  Returned  Soldier  — 
Ex-officer  who  had  special  opportunities  during  the  war  for  making  connections  in 
the  industrial  centres  of  Groat  Britain  and  France  seeks  employment  there.   He  will 
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raeider  offers  from  firms  desiring  representation  in  either  of  the  above  countries  and 
elicits  an  interview.     He  speaks   iMvnch  and  lias  a  university  education.     He  is 
pared  to  return  to  Kuropo  at  any  time. 

'•        A  returned  businessman,  aped  :;:»,  energetic,  who  qualified  for  a  commission 
From  the  ranks  in  the  Canadian  Engineers  and  served  as  an  officer  for  over  three 
>cars  in   France,  IM-.F.,  will  entertain  proposals  for  agency  proposals;  also  would 
aol  a-  forwarding  agent  from  Vancouver  port.    "Now  established  as  selling  agent  for 
foreign   and  domestic  market-,  genera]   importing  and  exporting,  having  completed 
everal  large  foreign  sales  since  returning  from  overseas.    Business  training  covers 
fourteen  years  in  Western  Canada;  conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  West,,  and 
particularly  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Orient,  Straits  Settlements,  and  South  America. 
Flaring  already  established  connections  in  these  countries,  he  has  a  thorough  know- 
•  >t"  import  and  export  technique  gained  by  experience;  familiar  with  engineering 
(Vol. bans  and  in  a  position  to  advise  purcbasers  on  technical  subjects.    He  has  also 
'asS  rating  and  bank  references.    Particularly  desires  Eastern  Canadian  con- 
ns in  machinery,  metal  products,  wood  goods,  etc.,  for  sale  in  British  Columbia, 
r  as  manufacturers3  export  agent  at  Pacific  seaboard.    Can  use  his  representative  in 
the  respective  countries  mentioned  to  mutual  advantage,  if  proposition  warrants  same. 
Only  first-class  firms  considered. 

JUDICIAL  DECISION  AFFECTING  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  AUSTRALIA: 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  ITS  EFFECT 

With  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  High  Courts 
that  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  on  date  of  invoices  must  apply  in  computation  of  value 
for  duty  on  importation  instead  of  the  mint  par  value  of  the  sovereign  as"  heretofore 
(see  Weekly  Bulletins  No.  880,  page  1723,  and  No.  881,  page  1775),  Mr.  C.  Hartlett, 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  writes  under 
November  22  that  such  a  decision  will  enormously  increase  the  customs  duty  on 
importations  into  Australia  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,    Taking  the  latest 
bank  rates  ruling  at  date  of  writing  at  Montreal  and  New  York,  which  were  respec- 
$3.86  and  $3.48  to  the  pound  sterling,  he  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  this  decision: — 

Value  for  duty  on  $1,00i0  Canadian  goods   $4  86  =  £ 2«0i5    16  5 

I,i00i0         *'  "    .  .   .-  ",       3  8(5=  2i59    14'.,  9 

1,00(0  United  States  goods   41  816'=  2-0i5    H5  5 

I.iOOiO      "  "  "    3'  481=  287   '  7  2 

CONTROL  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IN  ROUMANIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.)  ■  •• 

By  a  ministerial  decision  which  came  into  force  on  November  1,  the  flour  mills 
of  Roumania,  states  the  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Bucharest;  are  to 
mill  only  one  quality  of  flour,  which  will  consist  of  the  whole  wheat  except  28  per  cent 
of  husk  and  2  per  cent  loss,  leaving  75  per  cent  flour.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is 
to  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  larger  flour  mills,  which  will  receive 
the  authorization  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Reconstruction  and  Approvision- 
ehl  to  mill  flour  of  luxury  quality  representing.  5  per  cent  of  the  wheat  stocks.  It  is 
stated  that  this  luxury  flour  will  be  sold  to  the  pastry  cooks  at  a.  minimum  price,  of 
4  lei  per  kilogram,  while  any  surplus  will  be  exported  against  compensation. 

The  5  per  cent  quota  of  flour  of  luxury  quality  is  declared  purchasable  only  by 
the  State,  which  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  sale. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  decided  to  immobilize  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  entire  country.  The  measure,  if  taken,  will  prevent  any  portion 
of  the  wheat  crop  being  moved  from  its  present  place  of  storage  or  warehouse  save 
with  ministerial  authorization. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 

Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  and  specifications 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  file  No.  26137.)  Tenders  in  conformity  to 
rlie  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

33>836.  January  1)9,  1921.  Supply  and  delivery  of  103£  cwt.  copper  rod, 

as  specified. 

33'837.  January  19,  1921.  Supply  and  delivery  of  22i0  solid  drawn  copper 

flue  tubes,  and  22'0  solid  drawn  steel  flue 
tubes  for  locomotives,  as  specified. 

338'38.  January  19,  1921.  Supply  and  deliver  of  1,230  brass  boiler  tubes 

for  locomotives,  as  specified. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS* 

Subject  to  change  without  notice 
From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  France,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  December  30;  Canadian 
bettler,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January  6;  Metaganu, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  6;  Empress  of  Britain,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  14 

To  London. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  4;  Canadian  Rancher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January  10;  Ariano,  Manchester 
Line,  about  January  12;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  15;  Corsican, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Pretorian  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  7 ;  Cabotia,  Cunard  Line, 
about  January  7. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bolingbrohe,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  about  January  8; 
Manchester  Hero,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  20. 

To  Southampton. — Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  8;  Scandinavian, 
C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  February  12. 

To  Antwerp.— Sicilian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  8;  Bosworth,  C.P.O.S. 
Line,  about  January  15;  Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  February  12. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31;  Dunaff  Head. 
ilead  Line,  about  January  2*6. 

To  Havre. — Grampian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  4;  Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line, 
i  bout  January  29. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  December  31. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Greidon,  Houston 
Lines,  about  January  15. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia 
and  Soerabaya  (via  Mediterranean). — Trevean,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  and  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  joint  service,  about 
January  20. 

*These  sailings  are  not  complete,  but  are  compiled  from  lists  of  prospective  sail- 
ings supplied  by  shipping  companies. 
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ro  Australia  wo  \  i  \\  Zealand. — Waimulr,  Now  Zealand  Shipping1  Co.,  about 

Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about 
:.iry  99  ;  Tain  i,  N  i  w  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  February  15. 

in  d  Fab  Eastern  Ports.    Swazi,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  about  December 
.>»>;  Hclh'tKs.  Houston  Lines,  about  January  30. 

Bo\  PH  A i  i: i»  \.    Funlcc.  Kldor-DoinpstiT  &  Co.,  about  December  30'. 

From  Halifax 

I  herboi  RGj  wo  ELambi  rg.    Saxonia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Januaiy 

S4. 

\     i  H  ndland.    Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
iiant  Marino.  Ltd.,  about  January  7. 

ro  Nassai  .  Bahamas,  [Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  BiElizk,  British  Honduras. — Cana- 

anadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January  13. 
To  British  West  [ndies. — Chignecto,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  about 
l  oember  24. 

1       in    wn  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Jarinc,  Ltd..  about  January  14. 

ineiro,  Santos,  Brazil,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  Service. — Cana- 
Cai  Governmenl  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January  20'. 

adian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
•  I  1  Fumes®,  Withy  &  Co.,  about  December  31  (via  ISTewfound- 

.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Janu- 
White  St;ir-Dominion  Line,  about  January  22;  Saiumia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  about  February  3. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Decem- 
ber 16. 

iam  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

rbout  January  9. 

I  3,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Govern- 

ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  January  12. 

!     Hamburg  and  ]  >antzig  (direct). — Gothland,  Red  Star  Line,  about  January  14. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  At  stralia  and  Xi.w  Zealand. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
:  Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  middle 

January. 

T  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 

of  Russia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  13;  Empress  of  Asia,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 

February  10. 

N  lgasaei,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  C.P.O.S. 

Line,  about  February  1. 

T    V  ikohama,  Moji,  and  Hong  Kong. — Methven,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  January  23. 

Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

about  January  8. 

To  Kabatsu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Melville  Dollar,  Dollar 
Line,  about  January  27;  Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  about  February  8. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Gevernmer*  Trade 
Commissioner,  address  for  letters — Box 
140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  1  Rue  de  Florence, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Ernest  Leonard  McColl,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for 
letters— Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  office,  Rut  Goncalves  Dias  30, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  501  and  602,  Teniente  Rey 
11,  Havana.  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado 
1290.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  BarrS,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Stada- 
cona. 

Holland. 

George  E.  Shortt,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  WatermilL 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo, 
2,  Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.    B.    Nicholson,    Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Building,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Westminister  House* 
Adderly  street  ,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

South  Eastern  Europe. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  c/o  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Via  Carlo 
Cattaneo  2,  Milan.  Cable  Address,  Care 
Canadian,  Milan. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester.   Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs,  31 
North  John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building, 
Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  The  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christ- 
iania.  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,   Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH    COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith.  Secretary.  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 

w    (J  Noxon.  Director.  Overseas  Trade  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  1 
Kopont  Street.  S.W.  1.  ICng.     Cable  Address.  Canmission. 

United  States. 

John  A.  Cooper.  Director  Dominion  Bureau  of  Information,  1463  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil  I 

Bah  la,  British'  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Gonsul  General 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito.  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa.  British  Consul  General. 
.Milan.  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 
Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 

Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 
Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 
Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
OnL* 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  Office  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for  correspondence:  Office 
address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place,  Calcutta:  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Straits  Settlements  is:  Mr.  A.  F.  G.  Anderson,  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Signapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
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